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PREFACE.* 


§ 1. Wsose who undertake to write histories, do not, I per 
ceive, take that trouble on one and the same account, but for 
many reasons, and those such as are very different one from 
another. For some of them apply themselves to this part of 
learning, to show their great skill in composition, and that they 
may therein acquire a reputation for speaking finely. Others 
of them there are who write histories in order to gratify those 
that happen to be concerned in them; and on that account have 
spared.no pains, but rather gone beyond their own abilities in 
the performance. But others there are who, of necessity and 
by force, are driven,to write history, because they were con- 
cerned in the facts, and so cannot excuse themselves from com- 
mitting them to writing, for the advantage of posterity. Nay, 
there are not afew who are induced to draw their historical 
facts, out of darkness into light, and to produce them for the 
benefit of the public, on account of the great importance of the 
facts. themselves with which they have been concerned.. Now 
of these several reasons for writing history, [ must profess the 
two last. were my own,reasons also: for since I was myself in- 
terested in that war which we Jews had with the Romans, and 
knew myself its particular actions, and what conclusion it had, 
I was forced to give the history of it, because [saw that others 
ahaa a the truth of those actions in their writings. " 

. Now I have undertaken the present work, as thilling it 
will appear to all the Greekst wor rthy of their study ; for it will 


.*. This preface.of CPS ee is atentent in its kind, ae highly Pore the re. 
sbotfied perusal of the reader; before he set about the perusal of the work itselé 
+ That is, all the Gentiles, both Greeks and Romans. 
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contain all our antiquities, and the constitution of our govern- 
ment, as interpreted out of the Hebrew Scriptures. And, in- 
deed, I did formerly intend, when I wrote of the war,* to ex- 
plain who the Jews originally were, what fortunes they had been 
subject to, and by what legislator they had been instructed in 
piety, and the exercise of other virtues; what wars, also, they 
had made in remote ages, till, they were unwillingly engaged in 
this last with the Romans; but because this work would take 
up a great compass, [separated it into a set treatise by itself, 
with a beginning of its own, andits: own conclusion; but in pro- 
cess of time, as usually happens to such as undertake great 
things, I grew weary, and went on slowly, it being a large sub- 
ject, and a difficult thing to translate our history into a foreign 
and to us, unaccustomed language. However, some persons 
(here were who desired to know our history, and so exhorted 
me to go on with it; and, above all the rest, Epaphroditus,} a 
man who is a lover of all kind of learning, but 1s principally 
delighted with the knowledge of history ; Et, this on account 
of tis having been himself concerned | in great affairs, and ma- 
ny turns at natn and having shown a wonderful vigour of an 
excellent nature, and an immovable virtuous resolution in them 
all, I yielded to this man’s persuasions, who always excites 
such as have abilities in what is useful and acceptable to join 
their endeavours with his. . ” I was also ashamed myself to per- 
‘mit any laziness of disposition to have a greater influence upon 
me than the delight of taking pains in OER studies as were ve- 
ry useful: | thereupon Siren up myself, and went on with my 
work more cheerfully. Besides the foregoing motives, I had 
others which I greatly reflected on; and these were, that our 
forefathers were willing to communicate such things to others; 
and that some of the Greeks took considerable pains to know 
the affairs of our naticn. 


* We may seasonably note here, that Josephus wrote his seven books of the 

Jewish War long before he wrote these his Antiquities. Those books of the 
war were published about A. D. 75, and these Antiquities, A. D. 93, about 
eightcen years later. 
, + This Epaphroditus was certainly alive in the third year of Trajan, A. D. 
100. See the note on Antiq. b. i. against Apion, sect. 1, vol. ii. Who he was 
we do not know; for as to Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero, and afterwards 
Domitian’s secretary, who was put to death by Domitian in the 14th or TSth 
vear of his reign, he could not be alive in the third of Trajan, 
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3. I found, therefore, that the second of the Ptolemies was 2 
king, who was extraordinary diligent in what concerned learn- 
ing, and the collection of books; that he was also peculiarly 
ambitious to procure a translation of our law, and, of the cou- 
stitution of our government therein contained, into the Greek 
tongue. Now Eleazer the high priest, one not inferior to any — 
other of that dignity among us, did not envy the aforenamed 
king the participation of that advantage, which otherwise he 
would for certain have denied him; but that he knew the cus- 
tom of our nation was, to hinder nothing of what we esteemed 
ourselves from being communicated to others. Accordingly I 
thought it became me, both to imitate the generosity of our high 
priest, and to suppose there might even now be many lovers of 
learning like the king; for he did not obtain all our writings at 
that time; but those who were sent to Alexandria as interpre- 
ters gave him only the books of the law, while there was a vast 
number of other matters in our sacred books. ‘They indeed 
contain in them the history of five thousand years; in which 
time happened many strange accidents, many chances of war. 
and great actions of the commanders, and mutations of the form 
of our government. Upon the whole, a man that will peruse 
this history may principally learn from it, that all events sne- 
ceed well, even to an incredible degree, and the reward of fe- 
licity is proposed by God; but then it is to those that follow his 
will, and do not venture to break his excellent laws; and that 
so far as men any way apostatize from the accurate observation 
of them,* what was practicable before becomes impracticable: 
and whatsoever they set about as a good thing is converted into 
an incurable calamity. And now [ exhort all those that peruse 
these books, to apply their minds to God; and to examine 
the mind of our legislator, whether he hath not understood 
his nature in a manner worthy of him; and hath not ever aécri- 
bed to him such operations as become his power, and hath not 
preserved his writings from those indecent fables which others 
have framed; although, by the great distance of time when he 
lived, he might have securely forged such lies; for he lived two 
thousand years ago: at which vast distance of ages the poets 
themselves have not been so hardy as to fix even the genera- 


* Josephus here plainly alludes to the famous Greek proverb, If God be with 
us, every thing that is impossible becomes possible. 
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trons of their gods, much Jess the actions: of their men, or their 
own laws. As I proceed, therefore, I shall accurately deseribe 
what is contained in our records, in theorder of time that be- 
léngsto them; for I have already promised:so to do:throughout 
this undertaking; and this, without adding any -thing,to.whatis 
therein contained, or taking away any thing therefrom. 

4. But because almost all our constitution depends on the 
wisdom of Moses our.legislator, I. cannot avoid saying some- 
what concerning him! beforehand, though :shall doit, briefly ;1 
mean, because otherwise, those that read: my, books may. won- 
der how it comes to pass that my discourse, which promises,an 
account of laws and historical facts, contains.so-much of phi- 
losophy. The reader is tlerefore to know, that Moses deemed 
it exceeding necessary that he who would conduct his.own lite 
well, and give laws to others, in the first.place should.consider 
the divine nature; and, upon the contemplation, of 'God’s. ope- 
rations, should thereby imitate the best, of all. patterns, so far 
as it is possible for human nature to do, and to endeavour to 
follow after it; neither could the legislator himself,have a night 
mind without such a contemplation; nor would any thing he 
should write tend to the promotion of virtue in his. readers: | 
mean, unless they be taught first of all that-God is the Father 
and Lord of all things, and sees all things ; and that thence he 
bestows a happy life upon those that ‘follow: him, .but, plunges - 
such as:do not walk in the paths.of virtue, into inevitable mise- 
ries. Now when, Moses was desirous.to.teach this,lesson to his 
countrymen, he.did not begin the establishment of his laws af- 
ter the same manner that. other legislators did; I mean, upon 
contracts and other riglits between one man and another; but 
by raising their minds upwards to. rezard God, and his creation 
of the world; and by persuading them, that we men are the 
inost excellent ef the creatures.of God upon earth. Now when 
once he had brought them to submit to réligion, he easily per- 
suaded them to submit in all other things; for as to.other legis- 
Jators. they followed fables, and by their discourses transferred 
ihe most reproachful of human vices unto the gods, and 50 
afforded wicked men the most plausible excuses for their 
crimes; but as for our legislator, when he had once demonstra- 
ted that God was possessed of perfect virtue, he supposed that 
men also ought to strive after the participation off 1b; and on 
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those who did not so think, and so believe, he imflicted the 
severest punishments. I exhort, therefore, my readers to ex- 
amine this whole undertaking in that view; for thereby it will 
appear to them, that there is nothing therein disagreeable either 
to the majesty of God, or to his love to mankind; for all things 
have here a reference to the nature of the universe; while our 
legislator speaks some things wisely but enigmatically, and 
others under a decent allegory, but still explains such things as 
required a direct explication, plainly and expressly. However, 
those that have a mind to know the reasons of every thing, may 
find here a very curious philosophical theory, which I now in- 
deed shall wave the explication of; but if God afford me time 
for it,* I will set about writing it after I have finished the pre- 
sent work. I shall now betake myself to the history before me, 
after I have first mentioned what Moses says of the creation of 
the world, which I find described in the sacred books after the 
manner following. 


* As to this intended work of Josephus concerning the reasons of*many of the 
Jewish laws, and what philosophical or allegorical sense they would bear, the 
loss of which work is by some of the learned not much reercted, I am inelina- 
ble, in part, te Fabricius’s opinion, ap. Havercamp. p. 63, 64: That “we need 
not doubt but, among some vain and frigid conjectures derived from Jewish ima. 
ginations, Josephus would have taught us a great number of excellent and use. 
ful things, which perhaps nobody, neither among the Jews nor among the Chris. 
tians, can now inform us of; so that I would give a great deal to find it stil] ex- 
tant.” 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


— 


BOOK I. 


ee} 


f 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF 
THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE YEARS. 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE DEATH OF ISAAC. 


4 


CHAP. I. 


‘ The Constitution of the World, and the Disposition of the 
Elements. 


~ 


$1. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. But when tne 
earth did not come into sight, but was covered with thick darkness, and a wind 
moved upon its surface, God commanded that there should be light. And when 
‘that was made, he considered the whole mass, and separated the light and the 
darkness; and the name he gave to one was Night, and the other he called 
Day; and he named the beginning of light, and the time of rest, the Mvening 
and the Morning. And this was indeed the first day. But Moses said it was 
one day; the cause of which I am able to give eve now; but because I have 
promised to give such reasons for all things in a tre»tise by itself, I shall put off 
its exposition till that time. After this, onthe second day, he placed the heaven 
over the whole world, and separated it from the other parts, and he determined it 
‘should stand by itself. He also placed a crystalline [firmament] round it, and 
put it together in a manner agreeable to the earth, and fitted it for giving mois- 
ture and rain, and for affording the advantage of dews.. On the third day he 
appointed the dry land to appear, with the sea itself round about it; and on the 
very same day he made the plants and the seeds to spring outofthe earth. On 
the fourth day he adorned the heaven with the sun, the moon, and the other 
stars; and appoiited them their motions and courses, that the vicissitudes of the 
seasons might be clearly signified. And on the fifth day he produced the living 
creatures, both those that swim and those that fly; the former in the sea, the 
latter in the air. He also sorted them as to society and mixture for procreation, 
and that their kinds might increase and multiply. On the sixth day he created 
-he four-footed beasts, and made them male and fernale. On the same day he 
also formed man. Accordingly Moses says, that in just six days, the world, 
and all that is therein, was made; and that the seventh day was a rest, and a 
release from the labour of such operations; whence it is that we celebrate a rest 
from our labours on that day, and call it the Sabbath: which word denotes rest 
in the Eebrew tongue. A ; 

2. Moreover Moses, after the seventh day was over,” begins to talk philoso. 


_* Since Josephus, in his preface, sect. 4, says, That Moses wroie some things enzematically, sane aule- 
gorically, and the rest in plain words ; since, in his account of the first chapter of Genesis, and the thie 
first verses of the second, he gives us no hints of any mystery at ali: but when he here comes tu verse 4 
&c. he says, that Moses, after the seventh day was over, began to talk philosophically; it’s ney verv ue 
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phically , and concerning the formation of man says thus, That God took dust 
from the ground, and furmed* man, and inserted in him a spirit and a souk 
This man was called Adam, which in the Hebrew tongue signifies one that is 
red, because he was formed out of red earth compounded together ; for of that 
kind is virgin and true earth. God also presented the living creatures, when he 
had made them according to their kinds, both male and female, to Adam; and 
he gave them those names by which’ they are’still called. But when he saw 
that Adam had no female companion, no society (for there was no such created), 
and that he wondered at the other animals which were male and female, he laid 
him asleep, and took away one of his ribs, and out of it formed the woman ; 
whereupon Adam knew her when she was brought to him, and acknowledged 
that she was made out of himself. Now a woman is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Issa; but the name of this woman was Mve, which signifies the Mother 
of all living. 

3. Moses says farther, that God planted a paradise in the East, flourishing 
with all sorts of trees; and that among them was the Tree of Life, an another 
of Knowledge, whereby was to be known what was Gocd and Evil. And that 
when he had brought Adam and his wife into this garden, he commandedsthem 
to take care of the plants. Now the garden was watered by one river,} which ran 
round about the whole earth, and was parted into four parts. And Phison, which 
denotes a Multitude, running into India, makes its exit into the sea, and is by the 
‘Greeks called Ganges. Euphr ates also, as well as Tigris, goes down into the 
Red Sea.t Now the name Euphrates, or Phrath, denotes either a Dispersion 
or a Flower; by Tigris. or Diglath, is signified what is swift with narrowness ; aid 
Geon runs. through Kieypt, and denotes what arises Srom the East, which the 
Greeks call Nile. 

4. God therefore commanded that Adam and his wife:should eat of all the rect 
of'the plants, but to abstain from the Tree of Knowledge; and foretold to them 

tuat if they touched it, it would prove their destruction. » But while all the: living 
creatures) had one linguage at that time, the Serpent, which then lived together 
with Adam and his wife, showed an envious:disposition, at his supposal of their 
iving happily and in obedience to the commands of God; and imagining that 
when they disobeyed, them, they would fall mto calamities, he persuaded the 


probable. that he understood the rest of the second and the third chapters in-some enegmatica! or allegont 

‘tal Or philosophical sense. ‘I'he change of the name of God just at this place, from Elohim 10 Jehovah 

Elohim ; from Godto Lord God, in the. Tebrew, Saniaritan, and Septuagit, does aiso not a little favour 
sume. stich change in the narration or Construction. 

* We e may observe here, that Josephus supposed man to be compounded of spirit, soul, and bedy, with 
“St. Paul, TThess. v. 23, and the rest of the ancients. He elsewhere says also, That the blood of ani- 
mals was forbidden to be eaten, as having in it soul aud spirit. Antiq. ‘Be iit: chap. xi. sect. 2. 

+ Whence this strange notion came, which yet.is not peculiar to Josephus, but, as-Dr. Hudson cays 
_ here, is derived from elder authors, as if four of the greatest rivers in the world, running two of them at 
“vast distances from the other two, by some meaus or rother watered P ‘aradise, is hard to say. Only sinea 
Jor seplins has already pyipeavetl to allegori ize this history, and takes notice that these four names: had: a 
particular siguificatioy, ; Phison for Ganges, a Multitude: Vhrath for € upbrates, ether -t Dispersion, or 
aFlower ; Diglath for Ti igris, what is swift with narrowness ¢ and Geaon for Nile, which arises fron the 
“East 3 we portions mistake him when we suppose he literally means those four rivers, esper ally as to 
 Geoy or Nile; which arises frem the Kast, while he very well knew the literal Nile aztses, from tie South ; 

Ahously what farther allegorical cense he had inv view is now, | fear, impossible tobe determined, 

p B y the Red Sea is not here meant the Arabian Gulf, whieh alone we now call by that name : but all 
that’ South Sea, which included the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, as far as the East Indies, as Reland 
ane Hudson here truly note,from the old geographers. 

.¢ Fence iappears, that Josephus thought several at least of the -brute animals, particularly the ser. 
pent, could speak before the fall. And E think few of the nore perfect kinds of tage animals want the 
organs of iis ie at thisday. Many inducements there are also to a notion, thatthe) present state they 
are in is not their criginal state; and that their capacities have been once much, greater«bant we How see 
them, and are, capable of being restored to their former condition, Butas to this most ancient and j ‘Us 
thentic and prob: tbly allegoric al account of that grand affair of the fallof ony first parents, Phave some. 
What more to say In way of conjecture > but being only ae onjectine, LT omit it. Only this far, that the 

“pinpet: ition of the sivof our first parents to their posterity, any farher than as ¢ome way inevearse or” 
Necasion of wan’s mortality, seents almost entirely groundless: ane tbat both mare and the other stor. 
Uinate creatures are hereafter to be delivered from the eurse then brought upon them, aud at fast ‘o AX 
delivered trom that bondage of corrupteon, Rom, viii, 19-22, , 
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woman, out of a malicious intention, to taste of the Tree of Knowledge ; telling 
them, that in that tree was the Knowledge of good and evil; which knowledge 
when they should obtain, they would Jead a happy life! nay, a life not inferior to 
that of a god; by which means he overcame the woman, and persuaded. her to 
despise the command of God. Now, when she had tasted of that tree, and was 
pleased with its fruit, she persuaded Adam to make use of it also. Upon this 
they perceived that they were become naked to one another; and: being ashamed 
thus to appear abroad, they invented somewhat to cover them; for the tree 
sharpened their understanding: and they covered themselves with fig leaves ; 
and tying these before them, out of modesty, they thought they were happier 
than they were before, as they had-discovered what they were in want of. But 
when God came into the garden, Adam, who was wont before to come and cons 
verse with him, being conscious of his wicked behaviour, went out of the way: 
This behaviour surprised God; and he asked what was the cause of this his 
procedure? And why he, that before delighted in that conversation, did now fly 
from it, and avoid it? When he made no reply, as conscious to himself that he 
had transgressed the command of God, God said, ‘“ [had before determined 
about you both, how you might lead.a happy life, without any affliction, and 
care, and vexation of soul; and that all things which might contribute to your 
enjoyment and pleasure should grow up by my providence, of their own accord; 
witaout your own labour and pains-taking; which. state of labour and pains: 
taking would soon bring on old age, and death would not be at any remote dis- 
tance; but now thou hast aljused this my good-will, and hast disobeyed my com: 
mands; for thy silence is not the sign of thy virtue, but of thy evil conscience.” 
flowever Adam excused his sin, and entreated God not to be angry at him, and 
laid the blame of what was done upon his wife; and said that he was deceived 
by her, and thence became an offender; while she again accused the Serpent. 
But God allotted him punishment, because he weakly submitted to the counsel 
of his wife; and said, the ground should not henceforth yield its fruits of its own 
accord, but that when it should be harassed by their labour, it should bring 
forth some of its fruits, and refuse to bring forth others. He also made Eve li: 
able to the inconveniency of breeding, and the sharp pains of bringing forth 
children ; and this because she persuaded Adam with the same arguments where- 
with the Serpent had persuaded her, and had thereby brought him into a cala- 
mitous condition. He also deprived the Serpent. of speech, out of indignation at 
his malicious disposition towards Adam. Besides this, he inserted poison under 
his tongue, and made him an enemy to men; and suggested to them, that they 
should direct their strokes against his head, that being the place wherein lay his 
mischievous design towards men, and it being easiest to take vengeance on him 
that way. And when he had deprived him of the use of his feet, he made him 
to go rolling all along, and dragging himself upon the ground. . And when God 
had appointed these penalties for them, he removed Adam and Eve out.of the 
garden into another place. 


CHAP. I. 
Concerning the Posterity of Adam, and the Ten Generations from him to the Deluge. 


-§ 1. Apam and Eve had two sons; the elder of them was named Cain; which 
name, when it is interpreted, signifies a Possession ; the younger was Abel, which 
signifies Sorrow. ‘They had also daughters. Now the two brethren were pleased 
with different courses of life; for Abel the younger was a lover o: righteousness, 
and, believing that God was present at all his actions, he excelled in virtue ° 
aud his employment was that of a shepherd. But Cain was not, only very 
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wicked in other respects, but was wholly intent upon getting : and he first con- 
trived to plough the ground. fle slew his brother on the oceasion following 
They had resolved to sacrifice to God. Now Cain brought the fruits of the 
earth, and of his husbandry ; but Abel brought milk, and the first fruits of his 
flock : but God was more delighted with the latter oblation,* when he was honoured 
with what grew naturally of its own accord, than he was with the invention of a 
covetous man, and gotten by forcing the ground ; whence it was, that Cain was 
very angry that Abel was preferred by God before him ; and he slew his brother, 
and hid his dead body, thinking to escape discovery... But God, knowing what 
had been done, came to Cain, and asked him, What was become of his brother? 
because he had not seen him of many days; whereas he used to see them con- 
versing together at other times. But Cain was in doubt with himself, and knew 
not what answer to give to God. At first he said, That he himself was at a loss 
about his brother’s disappearing ; but when he was provoked by God, who 
pressed him vehemently, as resolving to know what the matter was, he replied, 
He was not his brother’s guardian or keeper, nor was he an observer’ of what 
he did. But, in return, God convicted Cain, as having been the murderer of his 
brother, and said, “‘ I wonder at thee, that thou knowest not what is become of 
a man whom thou thyself hast destroyed.” God therefore did not inflict the 
punishment [of death] upon him, on account of his offering sacrifice, and thereby 
making supplication to him not to be extreme in his wrath to him; but he made 
him accursed, and threatened his posterity in the seventh generation. He also 
cast him, together with his wife, out of that land. And when he was afraid, that 
in wandering about he should fall among the wild beasts, and by that means 
perish, God bid him not to entertain such a melancholy suspicion, and to go over 
all the earth without fear of what mischief he might suffer from wild beasts ; and, 
setting a mark upon him, that he might be known, he commanded him to depart. 

2. And when Cain had travelled over many countries, he/ with his wife, built 
a city named Nod, which is a place so called, and there he settled his abode; 
where also he had children. However he did not accept of his punishment in 
order to amendment, but to increase his wickedness ; for he only aimed to pro- 
cure every thing that was for his own bodily pleasure, though it obliged nim to 
be injurious to his neighbours. He augmented his household substance with 
much wealth, by rapine and violence ; ne excited his acquaintance to procure 
pleasure and spoils by robbery, and became a great leader of men into wicked 
courses. He also introduced a change in that way of simplicity wherein men 
lived before ; and was the author of measures and weights; and whereas they 
live’ innocently and generously while they knew nothing of such arts, he 
changed the world into cunning craftiness. He first of all set boundaries about 
lands; he built a city, and fortified it with walls, and he compelled his family to 
come together to it, and called that city Enoch, after the name of his eldest son 
Enoch. Now Jared was the son of Enoch, whose son was Malaleel, whose son 
was Methusela, whose son was Lamech, who had seventy-seven children by two 
wives, Silla and Ada. Of those children by Ada, one was Jabel; he erccted 
tents, and loved the life of a shepherd. But Jubal, who was born of the same 
mother with him, exercised himself in music,t and invented the psaltery and the 
harp. But Tubal, one of his children by the other wife, exceeded all men in 
strength, and was very expert and famous in martial performances. He pro. 
cured what tended to pleasures of the body by that methed ; and first of all in- 
~ented the art of making brass. Lamech was also the father of a daughter, 
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* St. John’s acconnt of the reason why God accepted the sacrifice of Abel, and rejected that of Cain ; 
as also why Cain slew Abel, on account of that his acceptance with God, is much better than this of 
Josephus. T mean, because Cain was of the evil one, and slew his brother. And, wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, and Jas brother's righteous. 1 John, iii 12. Josephus’s res. 
‘ge mens to be no better than a Pharisaical notion or tradition. ; 

# ¥yorn this Jubal, not improbably, came Jobel, the trumpet of Jobel or Jubilee, that ldrge and lor © 
musical instrument, used in proclaiming the liberty at the year of Jubilee. 
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whose name was Naamah; and because he was so skilful in matters of divine 
revelation, that he knew he was to be punished for Cain’s murder of his brother, 
he made that known to his wives. Nay, even while Adam was‘alive, it came to 
pass, that the posterity of Cain became exceeding wicked, every one successively 
dying one after another, more wicked than the former. They were intolerable 
in war, and vehement in robberies: and if any one were slow to murder people, 
yet was he bold in his profligate behaviour, in acting unjustly, and doing injuries 
for gain. : 

3. Now Adam, who was the first man, and made out of the earth (for our 
discourse must now be about him), after Abe] was siain, and Cain fled away on 
account of his murder, was solicitous for posterity, and had a vehement desire 
of children, he being two hundred and thirty years old; after which time he 
lived other seven hundred, and then died. He bad indeed many other children,” 
but Seth in particular. As for the rest, it would be tedious to name them: I will 
therefore only endeavour to give an account of those that proceed from Seth. 
Now this Seth, when he was brought up, and came to those years in which he 
could discern what was good, he became a virtuous man ; and, as he was him- 
self of an excellent character, so did he leave childrent behind him, who imita- 
ted his virtues. All these proved to be of good dispositions. They also inhabi. 
ted the same country without dissensions, and in a happy condition, without any 
misfortunes falling upon them, till they died. ‘They also were the inventors of 
that peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies and 
their order. And, that their inventions might not be lost before they were suffi- 
ciently known, upon Adam’s prediction that the world was to be destroyed at 
one time by the force of fire, and at another time by the violence and quantity 
of water, they made two pillars;{ the one of brick, the other of stone; they in- 
scribed their discoveries on them both, that in case the pillar of brick should be 
destroyed by the flood, the pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those disco. 
veries to mankind ; and also inform them that there was another pillar of brick 
erected by them. Now this remains in the land of Siriad to this day. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Concerning the Flood ; and after what manner Noah was saved in an Ark, with 
his Kindred ; and afterwards dwelt in the Plain of Shinar. 


§ 1. Now this posterity of Seth continued to esteem God as the Lord of the 
universe, and to have an entire regard to virtue for seven generations ; but in 
process of time they were perverted, and forsook the practices of their fore- 
fathers; and did neither pay those honours to God which were appointed them, 
nor had they any concern to do justice towards men; but for what degree of 
zeal they had formerly shown for virtue, they now showed by their actions a 
double degree of wickedness, whereby they made God to be their enemy. For 


4 # The number of Adam’s children, as says the old tradition, was thirty-three sons, and twenty-three 
aughters. 

+ What is here said of Seth and his posterity, that they were very good an@ virtuous, and at the same 
time very happy, without any considerable misfortunes, for seven generations [see chap. il. sect. 1, be 
fore, and chap. iii. sect. 1, hereafter], is exactly agreeable to the state of the world, and the conduct of 
Providence in all the first ages. 

t Of Josephus’s mistake here, when he took Seth the son of Adam for Seth or Sesostris, king of Egypt, 
the erector of these pillars in the land of Siriad, see Essay on the Old Testament, Appendix, p. 159, 160. 
Although the main of this relation might be true; and Adam might foretell a Conflagration and a De- 
luge, which all antiquity witnesses to be ar ancient tradition; nay, Seth’s posterity might engrave their 
inventions in astronomy on two such pillars; yet, it is no way credible that they could survive the de 
luge, which has buried all such pillars and edifices far under ground, in the sediment of its waters, espe. 
cially since the like pillars of the Egyptian Seth or Sesostris were extant after the flood, m the land of 
Siriad, and perhaps in the days of Scsenhus also, as is shown in the niace bere referred to. 
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many angels* of God accompanied with women, and begat sons that proved 
unjust, and despisers of all that was good, on account of the confidence they had 
in their own’ strength; for the tradition is, that these men did what resembled | 
the acts of those whom the Grecians call Giants. But Noah was very uneasy 
at what they did; and, being displeased at their conduct, persuaded them to 
change their dispositions and their actions for the better ; but seeing they di¢ 
not yield to him, but were slaves to their, wicked pleasures, he was afraid they 
would kill iim together with his wife and children, and those they had married , 
so he departed out of that land. | | 

2. Now God loved this man for his righteousness. Yet he not only condemn. 
ed those other men for their wickedness, but determined to destroy the wholw 
race of mankind, and to make another race that should be pure from wickedness, 
and cutting’short their lives, and making their years not so many as they formerly 
lived, but one hundred: and twenty only,t he turned the dry land into sea; ant 
thus were all these men destroyed; but Noah alone was saved; for God. sug. 
gested to him the following contrivance and way of escape: That he should 
make an ark of four stories high, three hundred cubits long,t fifty cubits broad, 
and thirty cubits high. Accordingly he entered nto that ark, and his wife, and 
sons, and their wives, and put into it not only other provisions to support their 
wants there, but also sent in with the rest all sorts of living creatures, the male 
and his female, for the preservation of their kinds, and others of thera by sevens. 
Now this ark had firm walls, and a roof, and was braced with cross beams, so 
that it could not be any way drowned, or overborn by the violence of the water. 
And thus was Noah, with his family, preserved. Now he was the tenth from 
Adam, as being the son of Lamech, whose father was Methusela; he was the 
son of Enoch, the son of Jared; and Jared was the son of Malaleel, who, with 
many of his sisters, were the children of Cain, the son of Enos, Now Enos 


-was the son of Seth, the son of Adam. 


8. This calamity happened in the six hundredth year of Noah’s government 
[age], in the second’ month,§ called by the Macedowans Dzus, but by the He- 
brews Marhesvan; for so did they order their year in Egypt. But Moses ap- 
pointed that Nisan, which is the same with Xanthicus, should be the first month 
of their festivals, because he brought them out of Egypt in that month. So that 
this month began the year as to all the solemnities they observed to the honour 
of God, although he preserved the original order of the months as to selling and 
buying, and other ordinary affairs. Now he says, that this flood began on the 
twenty-seventh [seventeenth] day of the forementioned month ; and this was two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six [one thousand five hundred and fifty-six] 
years from Adam the first man; and the time is written down in our sacred 
books,|| those who then lived having noted down with great accuracy both the 
births and the deaths of illustrious men. 

* This notion, that the fallen angels were in some sehse the fathers of the old giants, was the constant 
opinion of antiquity. t 

+ Josephus’ here supposes, that the life of these giants (for of them only do I understand him) was now 
reduced ta 120 years ; which is confirmed Ly the fragment of Enoch, sect. 10, in Authent, Rec. part 1, 


p. 268. For as to the rest of mankind, Josephus himself confesses their lives were much longer than 
120 years, for many generations after the flood, as we shall see presently ; and he says, they were gradu- 


ally shortened till the days of Moses, and then fixed [for some time] at 120, chap. vi. sect.5. Nor in- 
deed need we suppose that either Enoch or Josepnus meant to interpret these 120 years for the life of men 
before the flood, to be different from the 120 years of Gud's patie~ce [perhaps while the ark was prepar- 
ing] till the deluge; whicl: I take to be the meaning of God wnen he threatened this wicked world, that 
if they so long continued impenitent, their days should be no more than 120 years. 

{ A cubit ig about 21 Engiish inches. 

§ Josephus here truly determines, that the year at the flood began about the autumnal equinox ; as to 
what day of the month the flood began, our Hebrew and Samaritan, and perhaps Josephus’s own copy, 
nore rightly rhaced it on the 17th day instead of the 27th, as here ; for Josephus agrees with thea as to 
the distance of 150 days to the 17th day of the 7th month, as Gen. vil. ult. with vill. 3. 

|| Josephus here takes notice, that these ancient genealogies were first set down by those that then liv- 
ed, and from them were transmitted down to posterity ; which J] suppose to be the true account of that 
matter. For there is no reason to imagine that men were not taught to read and write soon after they 
were taught to speak: and perhaps ali by the Messiah himself, who, under the Father, was the Crea 
ax or Governor of mankind, and who frequentiy in those early days appeared to them, 
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4, For indeed Seth was born when Adam was in his two hundred and thirtieth 
year, who lived nine hundred and thirty years. Seth begat Enoch in his two 
hundred and fifth year; who, when he had lived nine hundred and twelve years, 
delivered the government to Cainan his son, whom he had at his hundred and 
ninetieth year. He lived nine hundred and five years. Cainan, when he had 
lived nine hundred and ten years, had his son Malaleel, who was born in his 
hundred and seventieth year. ‘This Malaleel, having lived eight hundred and 
ninety-five years, died, leaving his son Jared, whom he begat when he was at 
his hundred and sixty-fifth year. He lived nine hundred and sixty-two years ; 
and then his son Enoch succeeded him, who was born when his father was one 
hundred and sixty-two years old. Now he, when he had lived three hundred 
and sixty-five years, departed, and went to God ; whence it is that they have not 
written down his death. Now Methusela, the son of Enoch, who was born. to 
him when he was one hundred and sixty-five years old, had Lamech for his son, 
when he was one hundred and eighty-seven years of age ; to whom he deliver. 
ed the government, when he had retained it nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 
Now Lamech, when he had governed seven hundred and seventy-seven years, 
appointed Noah his son to be ruler of the people, who was born to Lamech 
when he was one hundred and eighty-two years old, and retained the govern. 
ment nine hundred and fifty years. ‘These years collected together make up 
the sum before set down. But let no one inquire into the deaths of these men ; 
for they extended their lives all along, together with their children and grand- 
children; but let him have regard to their births only. : 

5. When God gave the signal, and it began to rain, the water poured down 
forty entire days, till it became fifteen cubits higher than the éarth ; which was 
the reason why there were no greater number preserved, since they had no place 
to fly to. When the rain ceased, the water did but just begin to abate after one 
_ hundred and fifty days; that is, on the seventeenth day of the seventh month, 
it then ceasing to subside for a little while. After this, the ark rested on the top 
of a certain mountain in Armenia; which, when Noah understood, he opened 
it, and seeing a small piece of land about it, he continued quiet, and conceived 
some cheerful hopes of deliverance. But a few days afterward, when the wa- 
ter was decreased to a greater degree, he sent out a raven, as desirous to learn 
whether any other part of the earth were left dry by the water, and whether he 
might go out of the ark with safety ; but the raven returned not. And after se- 
ven days, he sent out a dove, to know the state of the ground, which came back 
to him covered with mud, and bringing an olive branch. Hereby Noah learned 
that the earth was become clear of the flood. So after he had stayed seven 
more days, he sent the living creatures out of the ark, and both he and his fa- 
mily went out, when he also sacrificed to God, and feasted with his companions. 
However, the Armenians call this place* Avogurysiov, the Place of Descent ; tor 
the ark being saved in that place, its remains are showed there by the inhabi. 
tants to this day. i 

6. Now all the writers of the barbarian histories make mention of this floor, 
and of this ark; among whom is Berossus the Chaldean. For when he was 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he gocs on thus: “ It is said, there 
is still some part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the Cordyzans ; and 
that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take away, and use. 


® This arcButrpicy, or place of descent, is the proper rendering of the Arinehian name of this very 
city. It is called in Ptolemy, Naxuana, and by Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian historian, Iisheuan; 
but at the place itself, Nachidshenan, which signifies the first place of descent ; and 1s a lasting monv- 
ment of the preservation of Noah in the ark, upon the top of that mountain, at whose foot it was built, 
a6 the first city or town after the flood. See Antiq. B. xx. chap. iit sect. 3, and Moses Chorenensis, p. 
71, 72; who also says, p. 19, that another town was felated by tradition to have beew called Seron, or 
the place of dispersion, on account of the dispersion of Xisuthrus, or Noah’s rons, from thence first 
“made. Whetner any remains of this ark be still preserved, as the people of the country suppose, I can. 
not certainly tell. Motis. Turmefort had not very leng since a: pend see the place himself, but met 
with too great dangers and difficulties t. venture through them. 
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chiefly as amulets, for the averting of mischiefs.”—Hieronymus the Egyptiar 
also, who wrote the Phenician antiquities, and Manases, and a great many more, 
make mention of the same. Nay, Nicholas of Damascus,,in his ninety-sixth 
book, hath a particular relation about them; where he speaks thus: ‘ There is 
a great mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, upon which it is re- 
ported, that many who fled at the time of the deluge were saved; and that one 
who was carried in an ark, came on shore upon the top of it; and that the re- 
mains of the timber were a great while preserved. This might be the man 
about whom Moses the legislator of the Jews wrote.” 

7. But as for Noah, he was afraid, since God had determined to destroy man- 
kind, lest he should drown the earth every year; so he offered burnt offerings 
and besought God that nature might hereafter go on in its former orderly course ; 
and that he would not bring on so great a judgment any more, by which the 
whole race of creatures might be in danger of destruction ; but that, having now 
punished the wicked, he would of his goodness spare the remainder, and such 
as he had hitherto judged fit to be delivered from so severe a calamity ; for that 
otherwise these last must be more miserable than the first, and that they must be 
condemned to a worse condition than the others, unless they be suffered to es- 
cape entirely ; that is, if they be reserved for another deluge, while they must be 
afflicted with the terror and sight of the first deluge, and must also be destroyed 
by a second. He also entreated God to accept of his sacrifice, and to grant, 
that the earth might never again undergo the like effects of his wrath ; that men 
might be permitted to go on cheerfully in cultivating the same; to build cities, 
and live happily in them; and that they might not be deprived of any of those 
good things which they enjoyed before the flood; but might attain to the like 
length of days, and old age, which the ancient people had arrived at before. 

8. When Noah had made these supplications, God, who loved the man for 
his rightecusness, granted entire success to his prayers ; and said, That it was 
not he who brought the destruction on a polluted world, but that they underwent - 
that vengeance on account of their own wickedness ; and that he had not brought 
men. into the world, if he had himself determined to destroy them, it being an 
‘nstance of greater wisdom not to have granted them life at all, than, after it was 
granted, to procure their destruction ; but the injuries, said he, they offered to 
my holiness and virtue forced me to bring this punishment upon them. But I 
will leave off for the time to come to require such punishments, the effects of so 
great wrath, for their future wicked actions, and especially on account of thy 
prayers. But if I shall,.at any time, send tempests of rain, in an extraordinary 
manner, be not affrighted at the largeness of the showers; for the water shall 
no more overspread the earth. However, I require you to abstain from shed- 
ding the blood of men, and to keep yourselves pure from murder ; and to punish 
those that commit any such thing. I permit you to make use of all the other 
living creatures at your pleasure, and as your appetites lead you; for I have 
made you lords of them all, both of those that walk on the land, and of those 
that swim in the waters, and of those that fly in the regions of the air on high, 
excepting their blood, for therein is the life. But I will give yeu a sign that I 
have left off my anger, by my bow (whereby is meant the rainbow, for they de- 
termined that the rainbow was the bow of God).. And, when God had said and 
promised thus, he went away. | 

9. Now when Noah had lived three hundred and fifty years after the flood, 
and that all that time happily, he died, having lived the number of ninc hundred 
and fifty years. But let no one upon comparing the lives of the ancients with 
our lives, and with the few yéars which we now live, think, that whet we have 
said of them is false; or make the shortness of our lives at present an argu- 
ment, that neither did they attain to so long a duration of life, for those ancients 
ware beloved of God, and [lately] made by God himself; and because their food 
was then fitter for the prolongation of life, might well live so great a number of 
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years ; . “and besides, God afforded them a longer time of life on account of their 
virtue, ‘and the good use they made of it in astronomical and geometrical disco- 
veries, which would not have afforded the time for foretelling [the periods of the 
stars], unless they’ had lived six hundred years ; for the great par is completed 
in that interval. “Now I have for witnesses to what I Rave said, all those that 
have written antiquities, both among the Greeks and Barbarians: for even Ma- 
netho, who wrote the Egyptian histo: y, and Berossus, who collected the Chal. 
dean monuments, and Mochus and Hestieus, and besides these ‘Hieronymus 
the Egyptian, ‘and those that composed the Phenician history, agree to what 1 
here say.’ Hesiod also, and Heedpeue and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus ; - and, be- 
sides these, Ephorus and Nicolaus’ reRite: that the ancients lived a pignaita 
vears. dl as to these matters, let every one look upon them as they think fit. 


—————— 


CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the Tower of Babylon and the Confusion of Tongues. 


§ 1. Now the sons of” Noah were three, Shem, and J aphet, and Ham, born one 
hundred years before the deluge. ° These first of all descended from the moun- 
tains into the plains, and fixed their habitation there ; and persuaded others who 
were greatly afraid of the lower grounds on aécount of the fluod, and so were 
very loath to come down from the higher places’ to venture to follow their ex. 
amples. Now the plain in which they first dwelt; was called Shinar. God also 
commanded them to send colonies abroad, for the thorough peopling of the 
earth, that they might not raise scditions among themselves, but might cultivate 
® great part of the earth, and enjoy its fruits after a plentiful manner. But they = 
were so ill instructed that they did not obey God; for which reason they. fell in- 
to calamities, and were made sensible, by experience, of what sin they had been 
guilty. For when they flourished with a numerous youth, God admonished them 
again to send out colonies; but they, imagining that the prosperity they enjoy- 
ed was not derived from the favour of God, but supposing that their own power 
was the proper cause of the plentiful condition they were in, did not obey him. 
Nay, they added to this their disobedience to the Divine will, the suspicion that 
they were therefore ordered to send out separate colonies, that being divided 
asunder, they might the more easily be oppressed. 

2. Now it was Nimrod who excited them to such an affront and contempt of 
God. He was the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold man, and of great 
strength of hand. He persuaded them not to ascribe it to God, as if it was 
through his means they, were happy, but.to believe that it was their own cou- 
rage which procured that happiness. He also gradually changed the govern. 
ment, into tyranny, seeing no other way of turning men from the fear of God, but 
to bring them into a constant dependence on his own power. He also said, “He 
would be revenged on God, if he should have a mind to drown the world again ; 
‘for that he would build a tuwer too high for the waters to be able to reach ; and 
that he would avenge himself on God for destroying their forefathers.” 

3. Now the multitude were very ready to follow the determination of Nimrod, , 
and to esteem it a piece ‘of cowardice to submit to God ; and they built a tower / 
‘neither sparing any pains, nor be:ng in any degree negligent about the werk , 
‘And, by reason of the multitude of hands employed in it, it grew very pe 
‘Sooner than. any one ld expect ; but the thickness of it was so preat, an 
was so strongly. built, that ther eby its great height seemed, upon the, view, to be 
Jess than it really - was. - “a It was built “of burned brick, ‘cemented, together with 
mortars made of bitumen. that, it might not Le liable to admit water. When God 
saw that they acted so’ madly, he did not resolve to destroy them utterly, since 
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they were not grown wiser by the destruction of the former sinners, but he 
caused a tumult among them, by producing in them divers languages, and caus. 
ing, that through the multitude of those languages, they should not be able to 
understand one another. ‘lhe place wherein they built the tower is now called 
Babylon, because of the confusion of that language which they readily understood 
before ; for the Hebrews mean by the word Babel ok anal The Sibyl also 
makes mention of this tower, and of the confusion of the language, when she says 
thus: ‘* When all men were of one language, some of them built a high tower, 
as if they would thereby ascend up to heaven, but the gods sent storms of wind 
and overthrew the tower, and gave every one his peculiar language; and for 
this reason it was that the city was called Babylon.” But as to the plain of 
Shinar, in the country of Babylonia, Hestiaus mentions it, when he says thus: 
** Such of the priests as were saved took the sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, 
and came to Shinar of Babylonia.” 
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CHAP. V.. 


_ After what Manner the Posterity of Noah sent out Colonies, and inhabited 
, | » the whole Earth. 7 


§ I. Arrer this they were dispersed abroad, on account of their languages, 
and went out by colonies every where; and each colony took possession of that 
Jand which they lighted upon, and unto which God led them, so that the whole 
continent was filled with them, both the inland and the maritime countries. 
‘There were some also who passed over the sea in ships, and inhabited the 
. islands; and some of those nations do still retain the denominations which were 
given them by their first founders; but some have lost them also, and some have 
only admitted certain changes in them, that they might be the more intelligible 
to the inhabitants. And they were the Greeks who became tu. wuthors of such 
mutations; for when in after ages they grew potent, they aco 10 themselves 
the glory of antiquity ; giving names to the nations that soun.Je+ weil [in Greek}, 
that they might be better understood among themselves; and setting agreeable 
forms of government over them, as if they were a people derived from them. 
selves. | 


Se 


CHAP. VI. 
ow every Nation was denominated from their first Inhabitants. 


§ 1. Now they were the grandchildren of Noah, in honour of whom names 
were imposed on the nations by those that first seized upon them. Japhet the 
son of Noah had seven sons. They inhabited so, that beginning at the moun. 
tains Taurus and Amanus, they proceeded along Asia, «8 far as the river Tanais, 
and along Europe to Cadiz; and settling themselves on the lands they lighted 
upon, which none had inhabited before, they called the nations by their own 
names. For Gomer founded those whom the Greeks now call Galatians [Galls], 
‘but were then called Gomerites. Magog founded those that from him were na- 
‘med Magogites, but who are by the Greeks called Scythians. Now as to Javan 
and Madai, the sons of Japhet; from Madai came the Medeans, which are call. 
ed Medes by the Greeks ; but from Javan, Jonia and all the Grecians are de. 
rived. Thobel founded the Thobelites, which are now called. Iberes and the 
-Mosocheni were founded by Mosoch ; now they are Capvadocians. There is 
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also a mark of their ancient denominations still to be showed; for there is even 
now among them a city called Mazaca, which may inform those that are able to 
understand, that so was the entire nation once called. Thiras also called those 
whom he ruled over Thirasian ; but the Greeks changed the name into Thracians. 
And so many were the countries that had the children of Japhet for their inha- 
bitants. Of the three sons of Gomer, Aschanaz founded the Aschanasians, 
who are now called by the Greeks Rheginians. So did Riphath found the Ri- 
pheans, now called Paphlagonians; and'Thrugramma the Thrugrammeans, who, 
as the Greeks resolved, were named Phrygians. Of the three sons of Javan 
also, the son of Japhet, Elisa gave name to the Elisians, who were his sub- 
jects; they are now the Holians. Tharsus to the Tharsians, for so was Cill- 
cia of old called; the sign of which is this, that the noblest city they have, and 
a metropolis also, is Tarsus, the Tau being by change put for the Theta. Ce- 
thimus possessed the island Cethima; it is now called Cyprus; and from that 
it is, that all islands, and the greatesf part of the sea-coasts, are named Cethium 
by the Hebrews; and one city there is in Cyprus that has been able to preserve 
its denomination; it is called Cztius by those who use the language of the 
Greeks, and has not, by the use of that dialect, escaped the name of Cethium. 
And so many nations have the children and grandchildren of Japhet possessed. 
Now when I have premised somewhat, which perhaps the Greeks do not know, 
I will return and explain wnat I have omitted ; for such names are pronounced 
here after the manner of the Greeks, to please my readers; for our own coun- 
try language does not so pronounce them. But the names in all cases are of 
one and the same ending; for the name we here pronounce Noeas, is there 
Noah; and in every case retains the same termination. 

2, The children of Ham possessed the land from Syria and Amanus, and the 
mountains of Libanus; seizing upon all that was on its sea-coasts, and as far as 
the ocean, and keeping it as their own. Some, indeed, of its names are utter- 
ly vanished away ; others of them being changed, and another sound given 
them, are hardly to be discovered, yet a few there are, which have kept their 
denominations entire. For of the four sons of Ham, time has not at all hurt 
ine name of Chus; for the Ethiopians, over whom he reigned, are even at this 
day, both by themselves and by all men in Asia, called Chusites. ‘The memory 
also of the Mesraites is preserved in their name; for all we who inhabit this 
country [of Judea] call Egypt Mestre, and the Egyptians Mestreans. Phut also 
was the founder of Libya, and called the inhabitants Phutites, from himself ; 
there is also a river in the country of the Moors, which bears that name ; 

. whence it is that we may see the greatest part of the Grecian historiographers 
~~ mention that river, and the adjoining country, by the appellation of Phut; but 
the name it has now has been by change given it from one of the sons of Mes. 
traim, who was called Lybyos. We will inform you presently what has been 
the occasion why it has been called Africa also. Canaan, the fourth son 
of Ham, inhabited the country now called Judea, and calied from his own 
name Canaan. The children of these [four] were these: Sabas, who found. 
ed the Sabeans; Evilas, who founded the Evileans, who are called Getulz, 
Sabathes founded the Sabathens; they are now called by the Greeks Asta- 
borans; Sabactas settled the Sabactens; and Ragmus the Ragmeans ; and 
he had two sons, the one of which, Judadas, settled the Judadeans, a nation 
of the western Ethiopians, and left them his name ; as did Sabas, to the Sa- 
beans. But Nimrod, the son of Chus, stayed and tyrannized at Babylon, as 
we have already informed you. Now all the children of Mesraim, being 
eight in number, possessed the country from Gaza to Egypt, though it re | 
tained the name of one only, the Philestim, for the Greeks called part of 
that country Palestine. As for the rest, Ludiem, and Enemim, and La-bim, 
who alone inhabited in Libya, and called the country from himself; Nedim 
and Pethrosim, and Chesloim. and Cephthori, we know nothing of them 
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besides their names; for the Ethiopic war,* which we shall describe hereafter, 
was the cause that those cities were overthrown. |The sons of Canaan were 
these : Sidonius, who also built a city of the same name; it is called) py the 
Greeks Sidon; Amathus inhabited in Amathine, which is even now called Ama- 
the by the inhabitants, although the Macedonians named it Epiphania, from one 


_of his posterity ; Arudeus possessed the island Aradus ; Arucas possessed Acre 


* 


which is in Libanus. But for the seven others. [Hueus], Chetteus, Jehuseus 
Amorreus, Gergeseus, EKudeus; Sineus, Samareus, we have nothing in the sa 
cred bocks but their names, for the Hebrews overthrew their cities ; and their 
calamities came upon them on the occasion following. ‘lo: aoe 

3. Noah, when after the deluge the earth was resettled in its. former-condition,; 
set about its cultivation; and when he had planted it:with vines, and when the 
fruit was ripe, and he had gathered the grapes im their season, and the wine was 
ready for use, he offered sacrifice, and feasted, and being drunk, he fell asleep, 
and lay naked in an unseemly manner.» When his youngest son saw this, he 
came laughing, and showed him to his brethren ; but they covered their father’s 
nakedness. And when Noah was made sensible of what had been done, he 
prayed for posterity to his other sons; but for Ham, he did not curse him, by 
reason of his nearness in blood, but cursed his posterity. And when the rest 
of them escaped that curse, God inflicted it on the children of Canaan. Butas 
to these matters, we shall speak more hereafter. | 

4, Shem, the third son of Noah, had five sons, who inhabited the land that 
began at Euphrates, and reached to the Indian Ocean. For Elam left behind 
him the Elamites, the ancestors of the Persians. Ashur lived at the city Ni- 
nive ; and named his subjects Assyrians, who became the most fortunate nation 
beyond others. Arphaxad named the Arphawadites, who are now called Chal. 
deans. Aram had the Aramites, which the Greeks call Syrians ; as Laud found: 
ed the Laudites, which are now.called Lydians. Of the four sons of Aram, Uz 
founded Trachonitis and Damascus; this country lies between. Palestine and 
Celosyria. Ul founded Armenia; and Gather the Bactrians; and Mesa the 
Mesaneans ; it is now called Charaz Spasini. Sala was the son of Arphaxad 3 
and his son was. Heber, from whom they originally called the Jewst Hebrews. 
Heber begat Joctan and Phaleg; he was called Phaleg because he was bern at 
the dispersion of the nations to their several countries; for Phaleg among the 
Hebrews siynifies division. Now Joctan, one of the sons of Heber, had these 
sons, Elmodad, Saleph, Asermoth, Jera, Adoram, Aizel, Decla, Ebal, Abimael, 
Sabeus, Ophir, Euilat, and Jobab. These inhabited from Cophen,. an. Indian, 
river, and in part of. Aria adjoining to it. And this shall suffice concerning the 
sons of Shem. outa 
5. I will now treat of the Hebrews. The son of Phaleg, whose father was 
Heber, was Regau; whose son was Serug, to whom was born Nahor; his. son 
was Terah, who was the father of Abram, who accordingly was the tenth from 
Noah, and was born in the two hundred and. ninety-second year after the de. 
luge; for Terah begat Abram in his seventieth year. Nahor begat Haran, 
when he was one hundred and twenty years old; Nahor was born to Serug at, 
his hundred asd thirty-second year; Ragau had Serug at one handred and 


* One observation ought not to be here neglected, with regard to that Ethiopic war, which Moses, as 
general of the Egyptians, put an end to, Antiq. B. ii. ch. x, and about which our late writers seem very 
unconcerned; viz. that it was a war of that consequence, as to occasion the removal or destruction of 
six or seven nations of the posterity of Mitzraim, with their cities ; which Josephus would not have said, 
if he had not had ancient records to justify those assertions, though those records be all now lost. 

+ That the Jews were called Hebrews from this their progenitor Hebeeietic author Josephus here 
ughtly affirms: and not from Abram the Hebrew, or Passenger over Euphrates, as many of the mod- 
ers suppose. Shem is aiso called the futher of all the children of Heber, or of all the Hebrews, in & 
history long before Abram passed over Euphrates, Gen. x. 21, though it must be confessed, that, Gen. 
xiv. 13, where the original says, they told Abram the Hebrew, the Septuagint renders it the Passenger, 
waytas but this is sooken anlv of Abram himself. who had then lately passed over Eunhrates, and is 
avncher signification of the Hebrew word, taken as an appellative and not as a proper name. 
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thirty; at the same time also Phaleg had Regau; Heber begat Phaleg in his 
hundred ana thirty-fourth year ; he himself being begotten by Sala, when: he 
Was a hundred and thirty years old, whom Arphaxad had for his son at the hun- 
dred ane tinrty-fifth year of his age. Arphaxad was the son of Shem ; and 
vorn uvelve vears atler the deluge. Now Abram had two brethren, Nahor and 
Waran ; ot these flaran left a son, Lot; as also Sarai and Milcha his daugh- 
ters; ana died among the Chaldeans, im a city of the Chaldeans called Ur ; and 
his monument 1s showed to this day. ‘These married their nieces. Nahor mar- 
ried Milena, ana Abraham married Sarai. Now Terah hating Chaldea, on ac- 
count of his mourning fer Haran, they all removed to Haran of Mesopotamia, 
where Teran med, and was buried, when he had lived to be two hundred and 
five years old; tor the life of man was already by degrees diminished, and be- 
eame shorter tnan before, till the birth of Moses ; after whom the term of hu- 

man life was one trundred and twenty years, God determining it to the length 
that Moses happened to live. Now Nahor had eight sons by Milcha; Uz, and 
Buz, Kemuel, Cnesed, Azau, Pheldas, Jadelp, and Bethuel. ‘These were all 
the genuine sons of Nalvonl for Teba, and Gaam, and ‘Tachas, and Macha, 
were born of Reuma his concubine ; but Bethuel had a daughter Rebecca, and 
a son Laban. 


a 


CHAP. VII. 


How Abram our Forefather went out of the Land of the Chaldeans, and lived in 
the Land then called Canaan, bui now Judea. 


) 1. Now Abram, having no son of his own, adopted Lot, his brother Haran’s 
son, and nis wife Sarai’s brother; and he left the land of Chaldea when he was 
seventy- -five years old, and at the command of God went into Canaan, and there- 
im he dwelt himself, and left it to his posterity. He was a person of great 
sagacity, both for understanding all things, and persuading his hearers, ana 
not mistaken in his opinions; for which reason he began to have higher 
otions of virtue than others had, and he determined to renew and to change the 
“opinion all men happened tlien to have concerning God; for he was the first 
that ee 3 publish this notion, that there was ‘but One God, the Creator 
fthe Universe; and that as to other [gods], if they contributed any thing to 
the happiness of men, that each of them afforded it only according to his : ap- 
pointment, and not by their own power. This his opinion was derived fromthe 
“irregular phenotiena that were visible both at land and sea, as well as those that 


happen to the sun, and moon, and all the heavenly bodies; thus, “ if [said he] 


these bodies had power of their own, they would certainly take care of their 


own regular motions ; but since they do not preserve such regularity, tiey make 
it plain that so far as they co-operate to our advantage, they do it not of their 
awn abilities, but as they are subservient to him that commands them, to whom 
alone we ought justly to offer our honour and thanksgiving.” For which doc- 
irimes, when the Chaldeans, and othcr people of Mesopotamia, raised a tumult 
against him, he thought fit to leave that country 5. and at the command, and by 
the assistance of God, he came and lived in the land of Canaan. And when he 
was there settled, he built an altar, and performed a sacrifice to God. 

2. Berossus edietitions our father Abram without naming him, when he says 
thus: “In the tenth generation after the flood, there was among the Chaldeans 
a man, righteous and great and skilful in the celestial science.” But Hecateus 
does more than barely mention him; for he composed, and left behind hin., 
a book concerning him, And Nicolaus of Damascus, in the fourth book of his 
history, says thus; “ Abram reigned at Damascus, being a foreigner, who came 
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with ap army out of the land above Babylon, called the land of the Chaldeans; 
but, after a long time, he got him up, and removed from that country also, witn 
his people, and went into the land then called the land of Canaan, but now the 
land of Judea, and this when his posterity were become a multitude; as to 
which posterity of his, we relate their history in another work. Now the name 
of Abram js even still famous in the country of Damascus; and there is show ed 
a village named from him, The Habitation of Abram.” 
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CHAP. VIII. 


That when there was a Famine in Canaan, Abram went thence into Egypt; and 
afler he had continued there awhile, he returned back again. 


§ 1. Now after this, when a famine had invaded the land of Canaan, and Abram 
had discovered that the Egyptians were in a flourishing condition, he was dispo- 
sed to go down to them, both to partake of the plenty they enjoyed, and to be- 
come an auditor of their priests, and to know what they said concerning the 
gods; designing either to follow them, if they had better notions than he, or to 
convert them into a better way, if his own notions proved the truest. Now see- 
ing he was to take Sarai with him, and was afraid of the madness of the cgyp- 
tians with regard to women, lest the king should kil him on occasion cf his 
wife’s great beauty, he conttived this device ;—He pretended to be her brother, 
and directed her in a dissembling way to pretend the same; for he said ic would 
be for their benefit. Now as soon as they came into Egvpt, it happened to 
Abram as he supposed it would, for the fame of his wife’s beauty was greatly 
talked of; for which reason Phar aoh, the king of Egypt, would not be satisfied 
with what was reported of her, but would needs see her himself, and was. pre- 
paring to enjoy her; but God put a stop to his unjust inclinations, by sending 
upon him a distemper, and a sedition against his government. And when he in. 
quired of the priests, how he might be freed from those calamities, they tola him 
that his miserable condition was derived from the wrath of God, upon account | 
of his inclinations to abuse the stranger’s wife. He then, out of fear, askeu 
Sarai, who she was? and who it was ‘that she brought along with her?) An 
when he had found out the truth, he excused himself to Abram, that supposing 
the woman to be his sister, and not his wile, he set his affections.on her, as de. 
siring an affinity with him by marrying her; but not as incited by lust to abuse 
her. He also made him a large present in money ; and gave him leave to en- 
ier into conversation with the most learned among the Egyptians ; from which 
conversation, his virtue and his reputation became more conspicuous than they 
had been before. 

2. For whereas the-Egyptians were formerly addicted to different customs, 
-and despised one another’s sacred and accustomed rites, and were very angry 
one with another on that account, Abram conferred with each of them, and con. 
futing the reasonings they made use of, every one for their own practices, he 
demonstrated that such reasonings were vein, and void of truth; whereupon he 
was admired by them, in those conferences, as a very wise man, and one of 
yreat sagacity when he discoursed on any subject he undertook ; and this not 
only in understanding it, but in persuading other men also to assent tohim. He 
rommunicated to them arithmetic, and delivered to them the science of astrono- 
iny; for, before Avram came into Egypt, they were unacquainted with those 
virts of learning; for that science came from the Chaldeans into Egypt, and 
‘rom tnence to the Greeks also. 

3. As soon as Abram was come back into Canaan, he parted the land be. 
aveen him and Lot upon account of the tumultuous behaviour of their shepherds, 
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concerning the pastures wherein they should feed their flocks. However, he 
gave Lot his option, or leave to choose which lands he would take: and he bead 
himself what the other left, which were the lower grounds at the foot of the 
mouutains ; and he himself dwelt in Hebron, which is a city seven years an- 
cienter than ‘Tanis of Egypt. But Lot possessed the land of the plain, and the 
river Jordan, not far from the city Sodom, which was then a fine city, but is now 
destroy ed by the will and the wrath of God's the cause of which I shall show 
iu its proper place hereafter 


CHAP. [X. 
The Destruction of the Sodomites by the Assyrian War. 


§ 1. Ar this time, when the Assyrians had. the dominion over Adin, the people 
of Sudom were in a flourishing condition, both as to riches and number of their 
outh. ‘There were fiyelkings that managed the affairs of this country, Ballas, 
Bick’ Senabar, angfainobor, with the king of Bela, and each king led on his 
own troops. And the Assyrians made war upon them, and dividing their army 
into four parts, fought against them. Now every part of the army “had its owt 
conmmander ; and when ‘the battle was joined, the Assyrians were conquerors, 
and imposed a tribute upon the kings of the Sodomites, who submitted to this 
euwery twelve years, and so long they continued to pay their tribute ; but on the 
irteenth year they rebelled, and then the army of the Assyrians came upon 
hem, under their ithaca te Amrephel, Arioch, Chodorlaomor, and Tidal. 
These kings had laid waste all Syria, and overthrown the offspring of the giants. 
And when they were come over against Sodom, they pitched their camp at the 
vale called the Slimepits, for at that time there were pits in that place; but now, 
upon the destruction of the city of Sodom, that vale became the Lake Asphal- 
tiles, as it is called; however, concerning this lake we shall speak more present- 
ly. Now when the Sodomites jomed®battle with the Assyrians, and the fight 
was very obstinate, many of them were killed, and the rest were carried cap- 
tive ; among which captives was Lot, who had come to assist the Sodomites 
4 
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CHAP. X _ a 


How Abram fought with the A Seiten, and overcame them, and saved the Sodomite 
Prisoners, and took from the Assyrians the Prey they had gotten. 


§ 1. Wuen Abram heard of their calamity, he was at once afraid for Lot ns 
kinsman, and pitied the Sodomites, his friends and neighbours ; ; and thinking it 
proper to afford them assistance, he did not delay it, but marched hastily, and 
the fifth night fell upon the Assyrians, near Dan, for tht is the name of the other 
spring of Jordon; and, before they could arm themselves, he slew some as they 
were in their beds, before they could suspect any harm; and others who were 
not yet gone to sleep, but were so drunk that they cinta not fight, ran away. 
Abram pursued after them, till, on the second day, he drove them in a body un- 
to Hoba, a place belonging to Damascus; and thereby demonstrated, that vic- 
tory does not depend on multitude, and the number. of hands, but the alacrity 
and courage of soldiers overcome the most numerous bodies of men, while he 
pot the victory over so great an army with no more than three hundred and 
eighteen of his servants, and three of his friends; but all those that fled veturn 
ed home inglorigusly. 
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2. So Abram, when he had saved the captive Sodomites, who had been taken 
by the Agsyrians! and Lot also, his kinsman, returned home in peace. Now the 
king of Sodom met him at a certain place, which they called, The King’s Dale, 
where Melchisedee, king of the city Salem, received Kine ‘Phat name sig. 
nifies, Phe righteous King: and such he was, without dispute, insomuch that, on 
this account, he was made the priest of God; however, they afterward ealled it 
Salem Jerusalem. Now this Melchisedec supplied Abram’s army tn an hospita. 
ble manner, and gave them provisions in abundance; and as they were feasting, 
he began to praise him, and to bless God for su bduing his enemies under a 
And when Abram gave him the tenthepart of his prey, he accepted of the gilt. 

sut the King of Sodom desired Abram to take the prey; but entreated her he 
might have those men restored to-him.whom)Abram had saved from the Assyri- 
ans, because they belonged unto hun. But Abram would not do so; nor would 
make any other advantage of that prey, than what his servanis had eaten ; but 
still insisted that he should afford a part to his friends that had assisted him in the 
battle. The first of them was called /’schol ana then Einner, and Mambre. 

3. And God commended his Virtue, and said, hou shalt not however lose the 
rewards thou hast deserved to receive by such thy glorious actions. He an- 
swered, And what advantage will it be to me to have st such rew ards, when I have 
none to enjoy them after me? for he was hitherto childless. And God promised 
that he should have a son, and that his posterity should be very numerous ; in- 
somuch that their number should be like the stars. When he heard that, he of- 
fered a sacrifice to God, as he commanded him. ‘The manner of the sacrifice 
was this:* He took an heiier of three years old, and a she-goat of three years 
old, and a ram in like manner of three years old, and a turtle-dove, and a_pi- 
geon; and, as he was enjoined, he divided the three former, but the birds he 
did not divide. After which, before he built his altar, where the birds of prey 
flew about as desirous of blobd, a divine voice came to him, declaring that their 
neighbours would be grievous to his posterity, when they should be in Egypt, 
for four hundred years ;— during which tume they should be afflicted, but after- 
wards should overcome their encmies, should conquer the Chalice in war, 
and possess themselves of their land and%f their cities: 

4. Now Abram dwelt near the oak called Ogyges ; the place belongs to Ca- 
naan, not far from the city of Hebron. But being uneasy at his wife’s barren- 
ness, he entreated God to grant that he might have male issue ; and God requir- 
ed of him to be of good courage ; and said, that he would add to all the rest of 
the benefits that he had bestow wi upon ‘eid ever since he led him out of Meso. 
potamia, the gift of children. Accordingly Sarai, at God’s command, broughi 
tv bis bed one of her handmaidens, a woman of Egyptian descent, jn order to 
obtain children by her; and when this handmaid was with child, she triumphed. 
ad ventured to affront Sarai, as if the dominion were to come to a son to be 
born of her. But when Abram resigned her into the hands of Sarai, to punish 
her, she coutrived to fly away, as not able to bear the instances of Sarai’s seve- 
rity tu her; and she entreated God to have compassion on her. Now.a divine 
singel met her, as she was going forward in the wilderness, and bid her return 
10 her master and mistress, for 1f she would submit to that wise advice, she 
would live better hereafter ; for that the reason of her being in such a misera- 
ble case was this, that she had been ungrateful and arrégant towards her mis- 
tress. He also told her, that if she disobeyed God, and went on still in her way, 
she should perish ; but if she would return back, she should become the mothe 
of a son, who should reign over that ceuntry. These admonitions she obeyed, 
and retuned to her master and mistress, and obtained forgiveness, A little 

* It is worth noting here, that God required no other sacrifices under the Jaw of Moses than what 
wie taxen irom these five kinds of animals which he here required of Abram. Nor did the Jews feed 
upon any other domestic animals than the three here named, as Reland observes on Antiy. B. iv. ch. 


gv. sect. 4 
* As to this affliction of Ahrabam’s posterity for 400 years, see Antig. Bs 1i. ch. 1x. sect. 1. 
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cause God had heard his mother’s prayer. | 

5. The fore-mentioned son was born to Abram, when he was eighty-six years 
vid; but when he was ninety-nine, God appeared to him, and promised him, 
that he should have a son by Sarai, and commanded that his name should be 
Isaac ; and showed him, that from this son should spring great nations and kings 
and that they should obtain all the land of Canaan by war, from Sidon to Egypt. 
But he charged him in order to keep his posterity unmixed with others, that they 
should be circumcised in the flesh of their foreskin, and that this should 
be done on the eighth day after they were born; the reasen of which cir. 
eumcision, IT will explain in another place. And Abram inquiring also con. 
cerning Ismael, whether he should live or not, God signified to him, that he 
should live to be very old, and should be the father of great nations. Abram 
therefore gave thanks to God for these blessings; and then he, and all kis fami- 
ly, and his son Ismael, were circumcised immediately ; the son being that day 
thirteen vears of age, and he ninety-nine. 


while afterwards she bare Ismael, which may be interpreted, Heard of God, be- 
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CHAP. XI. 
How God overthrew the Nation of the Sodomites, out of his Wrath against ther 
- for their Stns. 


§ 1. Axzour this time the Sodomites grew proud, on account of their riches and - 
great wealth ; they became unjust towards men, and impious towards God, inso- 
much that they did not call to mind the advantages they received from him ; they 
hated strangers, and abused themseives with sodomitical practices. God was — 
therefore much displeased at them, and determined to punish them for their pride, 
and to overthrow their city, and to lay waste their country, until there should 
neither plant nor fruit grow out of it. : 

2. When God had thus resolved corfcerning the Sodomites, Abraham, as he 
sat by the oak of Mambre, at the door of his tent, saw three angels ; and think- 
ing them to be strangers, he rose up, and saluted them, and desired they would 
accept of an entertainment, and abide with him; to which, when they agreed, 
he ordered cakes of meal to be made presently ; and when he had slain a calf, _ 
he roasted it, and brought it to them, as they sat under the oak. Now they 
made a show of eating ; and besides, they asked him about his wife Sarah, where 
she was? and when he said, she was within, they said, they should come again 
hereafter, and find her become a mother. Upon which the woman laughed, and 
said, that it was impossible she should bear children, since.she was ninety years 
of age, and her husband was a hundred. ‘They then concealed themselves no 
Jonger, but declared that they were angels of God: and that one of them was 
sent to inform them about the child, and two of the overthrow of Sodom. 

3. When Abraham heard this, he was grieved for the Sodomites; and he rose 
up, and besought God for them, and entreated him that he would not destroy the 
righteous with the wicked. And when God had replied, That there was no good 
man among the Sodomites; for if there were but ten such men among them, he 
would not punish any of them for their sins, Abraham held his peace. And the 
angels came to the city of the Sodomites; and Lot entreated them to accept of a 
lodging with him; for he was a very generous and hospitable man, and one that 
had learned to imitate the goodness of Abraham. Now when the Sodomites saw 
the young men to ve of beautiful countenances, and this to an extraordinary de 
wree, and that they took up their lodgings with Lot, they resolved themselves te 
enjoy these beautiful boys by force and violence; and when Lot exhorted thei 
to sobriety, and not to offer any thing immodest to the strangers, but to have re. 
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gard to their lodging in his house ; and promised, that if their inclinations could 
not be governed, he would expose his daughters to their lust, instead of these 
strangers: neither thus were they made ashamed. 

4. But God was much displeased at their impudent behaviour, so that he both 
smote those men with blindness, and condemned the Sddomites to universal 
destruction. But Lot, upon God's informing him of the future destruction of the 
Sodomites, went away, taking with him his wife and daughters, who were two, 
and still virgins ; for those that were betrothed* to them were above the thoughts 
of going, and deemed that Lot’s words were trifling. God then cast a thunder. 
bolt upon the city, and set it on fire, with its mhabitants; and laid waste the coun. 
try with the like burning, as I for ‘merly said when I w rote the Jewish War.t 
But Lot’s wife continually turning back to view the city, as she went from it, 
and being too nicely inquisitive w hat would become of it, although God had for. 
bidden het so to do, was changed into a pillar of salt ;= for I have seen it, and it 
remains at this day. Now he and his daughters fled to a certain small place, 
encompassed with the fire, and settled in it: It is to this day called Zoar ; for that 
is the word which the Hebrews use for a small thing. ‘Thereit was that he lived a 
miserable life, on account of his having no. company, and his want of provisions, 

5. But his daughters, thinking that all mankind were destroyed, approached to 
their father,§ though taking care not to be perceived. ‘This they did, that man- 
kind might not utterly fail: and they bare sons; the son of the elder was named 
Moab, which denotes one derived ‘from his father ; the younger bare Ammon 
which name denotes one derived from akinsman. The former. of whom was the 
father of the Moabites, which is even still a great nation; the latter was the father 
of the Ammonites ; and both of thein are inhabitants of Celosyria. And such 
was the departure of Lot from among the Sodomites. 


eearserce 
ee 


CHAP. Xi. 


Concerning Abimelech; and concerning Ismael the Son of Abraham, and 
concerning the Arabiaus, which were his Posterity. 


§ 1. Azranam now removed to Gerar of Palestine, leading Sarah along with 


him, under the notion of his sister, using the like dissimulation that he had used 
before, and this out of fear; for he was afraid of Abimelech, the king of that 
country, who did also himself fall in love with Sarah, and was disposed to corrupt 


* These sons-in-law to Lot, as they are cH. Gen. xix. 12—14. might. be so styled because they were 
betroihed to Lot’s ee Hg s, though not yet married to them. See the note on Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii 
sect. 1. 

+ Of the War, B. iv. ek vill. sect. 4. 

{ 'This pillar of salt was, we see here, standing in the eb of Josephus, and he had seen it. That it 
was standing then is also attested by Clement of “Rome, contemporary with Josephus; as also that it 
was sO In the next century, is attested by lrenwus, with the addition ‘of an hypothesis how it came to 
last so long, with all its members entire.— Whether the account that some mocern travellers give be true, 
that it is still standing, I do not know, _ Its remote situation, at the utmost southern point of the sea of 
sodom, in the wild and dangerous deserts of Arabia, makes it exceeding difficult for inquisitive travel 
lers to examine the place ; and for common reports of country people, at a distance, they are not very 
satisfactory. In the meantime, I have no opinion of Le © Jere’s dissertation or hypothesis about this 
qilestion, which can only be determined by eye witnesses. When Christian princes, so called, lay aside 
their foolish and unchristian wars and quarrels, and send a body of fit persons to travel over the East, 
and bring us faithful accounts of all ancient monuments, and procure us copies of all ancient records, at 
present lost among us, we may hope for full satisfaction in such inquiries, but hardly before. 

' § I see no proper wicked intention in these daughters of Lot, when in a case which appeared to them 
of unavoidable necessity, they procured theiaselves to be with ‘child by their father. Without such an 
unavoidable nesessity, incest is a horrid crime; but w hether, i in such a case of necessity, as they appre- 
hended this to be, according to Josephus, it was any such crime, | am not satisfied. In the mean time 
they making their father drunk, ana their solicitous concealment of what they did from him, shows and 
they despaired of persuading him to an action, which, at the best, could not but be very suspicious thad 
sinc king to sO goud a man. 
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her; but he was restrained from satisfying his lust by a dangerous distemper 
which befell him from God. Now when his physicians despaired of curing him, 
he fell asleep, and saw adream warning him not to abuse the stranger’s wife 5 
and when he recovered, he told his friends that God had inflicted that disease up- 
on him, by way of punishment for his injury to the stranger, and in order to pre- 
serve the chastity of his wife; for that she did not accompany him as his sister, 
hut as his legitimate wife ; and that God had promised to be gracious to him for 
the time to come, if this person be once secure of his wife’s chastity. When he 
had said this, by the advice of his friends, he sent for Abraham, and bid him not 
be concerned about his wife, or fear the corruption of her chastity; for that God 
took care of him, and that it was by his providence that he received his wife again, 
without ber suffering any abuse. And he appealed to God, and to his wife’s 
conscience ; and said, that he had not any inclination at first to enjoy her, if he 
had known she was his wife ; but since, said he, thou ledst her about as thy sister, 
[ was guilty of no offence. He also entreated him to be at peace with him ; and 
to make God propitious to him; and that if he thought fit to continue with him, 
he should have what he wanted in abundance ; but that if he designed to go away, 
he should be honourably conducted, and have whatsoever supply he wanted when 
he came thither. Upon his saying this, Abraham told him, that his pretence of 
kindred to his wife was no lie, because she was his brother’s daughter; and that 
he did not think himself safe in his travels abroad without this sort of dissimula- 
tion; and that he was not the cause of his distemper, but was only solicitous for his 
own safety ; he said also, that he was 1eady to stay with him. Whereupon Abi. | 
melech assigned hiin land and money; and they covenanted to live together 
without guile, and took an oath at a certain well, called Beersheba, which may be 
interpreted, The well of the oath ; and so it is named by the people of the country 
unto this day. 

2. Now .na little time Abraham had a son by Sarah as God had foretold to him, 
whom he named Isaac, which signifies laughter. And indeed they so called him, 
because Sarah laughed when God* said she should bear a son, she not expecting 
such a thing, as being past the age uf childbearing, for she was ninety years old, 
and Abraham a hundred; sd that this son was born to them both in the last 
year of each of those decimal numbers. And they circumcised him upon the 
eighth day ; and from that tine the Jews continue the custom of circumcising 
their sons within that number of days. But as for the Arabians, they circumcise 
after the thirteenth year, because Ismael, the founder of their nation, who was 
horn to Abraham of the concubine, was circumcised at that age; concerning 
whom I will presently give a particular account with great exactness. 

3. As for Sarak, she at first loved Ismael, who was born of her own handmaid 
Nagar, with an affection not infericr to that of her own son, for he was brought up 
in order to succeed in the government; but when she herself had borne Isaac, she 
vas not willing that Ismael should be brought up with him, as being too old for 
him, and able to do hiin injuries, when their father should be dead ; she therefore 
persuaded Abraham to send him and his mother to some distant country. Now, 
at the first, he did nct agree to what Sarah was so zealous for, and thought it an 
instance of the greatest barbarity to send away a young child} and a woman, un- 

* It is well worth observation; tiat Josephus here calls that’principal angel who appeared to Abra- 
ham, and foretold the birth of Isaac, directly God ; which language of Josephus’s here prepares us to 
helieve. those other expressions of his, that Jesus was a wise man, if it be lawful to call him amen; 
Antiq. B. xviii. chap. fii. sect. 3, and of God the Mord, in his homily concerning Hades, may be both 
sp ca Nor is the other expréssiény of divineangel, used presently, and before also, of a5 other sig- 

+ Jogseplius here calls Ismael.a-yorung child or infent, though he was above thirteen years of age: as 
Judas calls himself and his brethren: young men, when they were 47, and he had two children, Antig. 
b ii. chap. vi. sect. 8, and they were of much the same age as is a damsel of 12 years old called a litids 
child, Mark, v. 39—42, five'several times.. Herod also. is said by Josephus to be a very young man » 


25. See the note ow Antiquh. xiv. chap. ix. sect. 2; and Of the War, d. i, chap. x, And Anistobulus ia 
styled a very little child at 16 years of age, Antiq. b. xv. nap. ti. sect. 6, 7. Domitian is also calted by 
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provided of necessaries: but at length he agreed to it, because.God was pleased 
with what Sarah had determined ; so he delivered fannel to his mother, as not yet 
able to go by himself; and commanded her to take a bottle of water and a loaf of 
bread, and so to depart, and to take necessity for her guide... But as soon as her 
necessary provisions failed, she found herself in an evil case; and when the water 
was almost spent, she laid the young child, who was ready to expire, under a fir 
tree, and went on farther, that so he might die while she was absent. But a divine 
angel came to her, and told her of a, fountain hard by, and bid her take care, and 
bring up the ehild, because she should be very happy by. the preservation of 
Ismael. She then took courage, upon the prospect of what was promised her, and 
meeting with some shepherds, by their care she got clear of the distresses she 
had been in. 

4. When the lad was grown up, he married a wife, by birth an Egyptian, from 
whence the mother was herself derived originally. ‘OF this wife were born to Js- 
macl twelve sons, Nabaioth, Kedar, Abdeel, Mabsam, Idumas, Masmaos, Masaos, 

Chodad, Theman, Jetur, Naphesus, Katie. These. inhabited all the country 
from Euphrates to the Red Sea, and called it Nabatene. _ They are an Arabian na- 
tion, and name their tribes from these, both because of their own virtue—~and 
because of the dignity of Abraham their father. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Concerning Isaac, the legitimate Son of Abraham. 


§. 1. Now Abraham greatly loved iaine, as being his only begotten,* and given to 
him at the borders of old age, by the favour of God. . The. child also endeared 
himself to lis parents still mere by the exercise of every virtue, and adhering to 
his duiy to his parents, and being zealous in the worship of God. Abraham also 
placed his own happiness in this prospect, than when he should die, he should 
leave this his son ina safe and secure condition; which accordingly he obtained 
by the will of God; who being desirous to make an experiment of Abraham’s re- 
ligivas disposition towards himself, appeared to him, and enumerated all the bless- 
ings he had bestewed on him; how he had made him superior to his enemies, and 
that his son Isaac, who was the principal part of his present happiness, was deriv- 
ed from him; and he said, that he required this son of his as a sacrifice and holy 
oblation. Accordingly he commanded him to carry him to the mountain Moriah, 
and to build an altar, and offer him for a burnt-offering upon it; for that this would 
best manifest his religious disposition towards him, if he preferred what was plea- 
sing to God before the preservation of his own son. 

2. Now Abraham thought that it was not right to disobey God in any thing, but 
that he was obliged to serve him in every circumstance of life, since all creatures 
that live enjoy their life by his providence and the kindness he bestows on them. 
Accordingly he concealed this command of God, and his own intentions about 
the slaughter of his son, from his wife, as also from every one of his servants, 
otherwise he show!d have been hindered from his obedience to God;. and he took 
Isaac, together with two of his servants, and laying what things were necessary 
for a sacrifice upon an ass, he went away to the mountain. Now the two servants 
went along with him two days; but on the third day, as soon as he saw the moun- 
tain, he left those servants that were with him till then, in the plain, and having his 


him a very young child, when he went on hisGermen e~pedition, at avout 18 years of age, Of the War, 
b. vil. clap. iv. sect. 2. _Samson’s wife, and Ruth, when they were widows, are called: om: pepe Ant.q. 
p. v. ch. viii. sect. 6, and ch. ix. sect. 2, 3. 

- * Note, wnat both nere, and Hep. x1. 17, Isaac 1s called Abraham’s only begotten son, though he at the 
yame time had ancther son, ismzel. The yg aha expresses the true pryor by: coer the toxt 
the Ueluved son. OS tm sheds hat une 
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son alone with him, he came to the mountain. It was that mountain upon which 
King David atterwards built the temple.* Now they had brought with them every 
thing necessary for a sacrifice, excepting the animal that was to be offered only. 
Now Isaac was twenty-five years old. And as he was building the altar, he asked 
lis father, ** What he was about to offer, since there was no animal there for an 
oblation? To which it was answered, ‘‘’‘Vhat God would provide himseif an ob- 
lation, he being able to make a plentiful provision for men out of what they have 
not, and to deprive others of what they already have, when they put too much trust 
therein; that, therefore, if God pleased to be present and propitious at this sacri- 
fice, he would provide himself an oblation.” 

3. As soon as the altar was prepared, and Abraham had laid on the wood, and 
all things were entirely ready, he said to his son, “‘O son, I poured out a vast num- 
ber of prayers that | might have thee for my son; when thou wast come imto the 
world, there was nothing that could-contribute to thy support, for which I was not 
greatly solicitous, nor any thing wherein | thought myself happier than to see thee 
grown up to man’s esiate, and that I might leave thee at my death the successor to 
my dominion; but since it was by God’s will that I became thy father, and it is 
now his will that I relinquish thee, bear this consecration to God with a generous 
mind; for resign thee up to God, who thought fit now to require this testimony of 
honour to himself on account of the favours he hath conferred on me, in being to 
me a supporter and defender. Accordingly thou, my son, wilt now die, not in any 
common way of going out of the world, but sent to God the Father of all men be- 
forehand, by thy own father, in the nature ofa sacrifice. I suppose he thinks thee 
worthy to get clear uf this world, neither by a disease, neither by war, nor by any 
other severe way, by which death usually comes upon men, but so that he will re- 
ceive thy soul with prayers and holy offices of religion, and will place thee near 
to himself, and thou wilt there be to me a succourer, a supporter in my old age; on 


which account I principally brought thee up, and thou wilt thereby procure me 


God for my comforter instead of thyself.” 


4. Now Isaac was of such a venerous disposition as became the son of such a 


father, and was pleased with his discourse ; and said; “That he was not worthy 
to be born at first, if he should reject the determination of God and of his father, 
and should not resign himself up readily to both their pleasures; since it would 
have been unjust if he had not obeyed, even if his father alone had so resolved.” 
So he went immediately to the altar to be sacrificed. And the deed had been done 
if God had not opposed it ; forhe called loudly to Abraham by his name, and for. 
bade him to slay his son, and said, “It was not out of a desire of human blood that 
he was commanded to slay his son, nor was he willing that he should be taken 
away from him whom he had made his father, but to try the temper of his mind, 
whether he would be obedient to such acommand. Since, therefore, he now was 
satisfied as to that his alacrity, and the surprising readiness he showed in this his 
piety, he was delighted in having bestowed such blessings upon him; and that he 
would not be wanting in al] sort of concern about him, ‘and in bestowing other 
children upon him; and that his son should live to a very great age; that he should 
live a happy life, and bequeath a large principality to his children, who should be 
good and legitimate.” He foretold also, that his family should increase into many 
nations; and that those} patriarchs should leave behind them an everlasting name , 


* Here is a plain error in the copies, which say, that King David afterwards built the temple on this 
mount Moriah, while it was certainly no other than King Solomon who built that temple, as indeed Pro 
copius cites it from Josephus. For it was for certain David, and not Solomon, who built the first altar) 
there, as we learn, 2 Sam. xxiv. 18, &c.; 1 Chron. xxi. 22, &c.; and Antiq. b. vii. chap. xiil. sect. 4. 

+ It seems, both here and in God’s parallel blessing to Jacob, ch. xix. sect. 1, that Josephus had yet 
no notion of the hidden meaning of that most important and most eminent promise, ‘In thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. He saith not of seeds, as of many, but as of one; and to thy 


seed, which is Christ.” Gal. iii. 16. Nor is it any wonder, he being, I think, as yet, not a Christian. 


Aud lad he been a Christian, yet since he was, to be sure, till the latter part of his life, no more thartr 
aa Ebiouite Christian, who, above all the apostles, rejected and despised St Paul, it would be no grear 


7. 
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that they should obtain the possession of the land of Canaan, and be envied by 
all men. When God had said this, he produced to them a ram, which did not 
appear before, for the sacrifice. So Abraham and Isaac, receiving each other 
unexpectedly, and having obtained the promises of such great blessings, embra- 
«ed one another; and when they had sacrificed, they returned to Sarah, and li. 
ved happily together, God affording them his assistance in all things they desired 


- 


CHAP. XIV. 
Concerning Sarah, Abraham’s Wife, and how she ended her Days. 


§ 1. Now Sarah died a little while after, having lived one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. They buried her in Hebron; the Canaanites publicly allowing 
them a burying-place: which piec2 of ground Abraham bought for four bun. 
dred shekels, of Ephron, an inhabitant ef Hebron. And both Abraham and his 
cescendants built themselves sepulchres in that place. 


f 


CHAP. XV. 
How the Nation of the Troglodytes were derived from Abraham by Keturah. 


§ 1. Asranam, after this, married Keturah, by whom six sons were born to 
him, men of courage and of sagacious minds: Zambrana, and Jazar, and Ma- 
dan, and Madian, and Josabak, ana Sous. Now the sons of Sous were, Saba- 
than, and Dadan. ‘The sons of Dadan were, Latusim, and Assur, and Luom. 
The sons of Madian were, Ephas, and Ophren, and Anoch, and Ebidas, and 
Kidas. Now for all these sons and grandsons Abraham contrived to settle them 
in colonies ; and they took possession of Troglodytes, and the country of Ara- 
hia the Happy, as far as it reaches to the Red Sea. It is related of this Ophren 

that he made war against Libya, and took it, and that his grandchildren, when 
they inhabited it, called it from his name Africa. And indeed Alexander Poly- 
histor gives his attestation to what 1 hear say, who speaks thus: “ Cleodemus 
the prophet, who was also called Malchus, who wrote a history of the Jews, im 
agreement with the history of Moses, their legislator, relates, that there were 
many sons born to Abraham by Keturah: nay, he names three of them, Apher 

aud Surim, and Japhran. That from Surim was the land of Assyria denomina. 
ted; and that from the other two, Apher and Japhran, the country of Africa 
wok tts name, because these men were auxiliaries to Hercules, when he fought 
against Libya .nd Anteus: and that Hercules married Aphra’s daughier, and 
of her he begat a son, Didorus, and that Sophon was his son, from whom that 
barbarous people called the Sophacians were denominated.” vi 


t 

wonder if he did not now follow his interpretation. In the mean time, we have in effect St. Paul’s ex 

position in the testament of Reuben, sect. 6, in Authent. Ree. part 3. p 302, who charges his sons “Te 
worship the seed of Judah, who should die for them in visible and invisible wars; and should be among 
them an'eternal King.” Nor is that observation of a learned fo.eigner of nry acquaintance to be desy- 
eid, who takes notice, that as seeds in the plural must signify posterity, so seed, in. the singular, may. sig- 
nify either posterity or a singleperson; and that inthis promise of al) nations being happy in the seed 
of Abraham, or Isaac; or Jacob, &c. it is always used in the smgular. ‘To whick | shall add, that it 2. 
wnnetimes, as it were, paraphrased by the son of Abranam, the son of David, &« which is capable of no 
nich ambiguity. 


~ 
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. CHAP. XVI. 
How Isaac took Rebeka to wife. 


§ 1. Now when deine, the father biddhns had resolved to take Rebeka, who 
was granddaughter to his brother Nahor, for a wife to his son Isaac, who was then 
about forty years old, he sent the ancientest of his sérvants to betroth her, after he 
had obliged him to give him the strongest assurances of his fidelity. Which assu- 

tunces were given after the manner following: They put each other’s hands under 
each other’s thighs, then they called upon God as the witness of what was to be 
done. He also sent such presents to those that were there, as were in esteem, 
on account that they either rarely or never were seen in that country. This 
servant got thither not under a considerable time; for it requires much time to 
pass through Mesopotamia, i in which it is tedious travelling, both in winter for 
the depth of the clay, and in summer for want of water; and besides this, for the 
robberies there committed, which are not to be avoided by travellers but by 
caution beforehand. laweden the servant came to Haran. And when he was 
in the suburbs, he met a considerable number of maidens going to the water ; 
he therefore prayed to God, that Rebeka might be found among them, or her 
whom Abraham sent him as his servant to espouse to his son, in case his: will 
were that this marriage should be consummated; and that she might be made 
known to him by this sign, that while others denied him water to drink, she 
might give it him. 

2. With this intention he went to the well, and desired the maidens to give 

him some water to drink; but while the others refused, on pretence that they 
wanted it all home, and could spare none for him, one only of the company re- 
buked them for their peevish behaviour towards the stranger; and said, What is 
there that you will ever communicate to any body, who have not so much as 
given the man some water? She then offered him water in an obliging manner. 
And now he began to hope that his grand affair would succeed ; but desiring. still 
‘to know the truth, he commended her for her generosity and good nature, that 
she did not scruple to afford a sufficiency of water to those that wanted it, though 
it cost her some pains to draw it ; and asked who were her parents, sav wished 
them joy of such a daughter; and mayest thou be espoused, said he, to their satis. 
faction, into the family of an agreeable husband, and bring him legitimate chil. 
dren. Nor did she disdain te satisfy his inquiries, but told him her family." 
They, says she, called me Rebeka; my father was Bethuel, but he is dead; and 
Laban is my brother, and, together with my mother, takes care of all our family 
affairs, and is the quar dian of 1ay virginity. When the servant heard this, he was 
very glad at what had happened, and at what was told him, as perceiving that 
God had thus plnly directed his journey; and producing his bracelets and 
some other ornaents, which it was esteemed decent for virgins to wear, he 
gave them to the damsel, by way of acknowledgment, and as a reward for her 
kindness m giving him water to drink; saying, rag was but just that she should 
have them, because she was so much more obliging than any of the rest. She 
desired also that he would come and lodge with them, since the approach of the 
night gave him not time to proceed farther. And producing his precious orna- 
ments for women, he’said, he desired to trust them to none more safely than to 
such as she had showed herself to be; and that he believed he might guess at the 
humanity of her mother and brother, that they would not be displeased, from the 
virtue he found in her, for he would not be burdensome, but would pay the hire 
for his entertainment, and spend his own money. ‘To which she replied, that 
he guessed right as to the humanity of her parents; but complained, that he 
should think them so parsimonious as to take money; for that he should have all 
on free cost. But she said, she would first inform her brother I aban, and, if Le 
gave her leave, she would conduct him in. 
PVC 2 
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3, As soon then as this was over, she introduced thte stranger ; and for the ca 
mels, the servants of Laban brought them in, and took care of them, and he was 
himself brought into supper by Laban. And after supper, he says to him, and 
1o the mother of the damsel, addressing himself to her, “ Abraham is the son 
of Terah, and a kinsman of yours, for Nahor, the grandfather of these chil- 
dren, was the brother of Abraham, by both father and mother; upon which 
account he hath sent me to you, being desirous to take this damsel for his son to 
wife. He is his legitimate son; and is brought up as his only heir. He could 
indeed have had the most happy of all the women in that country for him but he 
would not have his sen marry any of them; but out of regard to his own rela- 
tions he desired him to match here, whose affection and inclination I would not 
have you despise; for it was by the yood pleasure of God, that other accidents 
fell out in my journey, and that thereby I lighted upon your daughter, and your 
house; for when 1 was near to the city I saw a great many maidens coming to 
wu well, and I prayed that I might meet with this damsel, which has come to pass 
accordingly. Do you therefore confirm that marriage, whose espousals have 
been already made by a divine appearance; and show the respect you have for 
Abraham, who hath sent me with so much solicitude, in giving your consent to 
the marriage of this damse}.”’ Upon this they understood it to be the will of 
God, and greatly approved of the offer, and sent their daughter, as was desired. 
Accordingly Isaac married her, the inheritance being now come to him; foi 
the children by Keturah were gone to their own remote habitations. 


—_—_—— 


od CHAP. XVIL. ws : 


Concerning the Death of Abraham. 
® 
§ 1. A urrrie while after this Abraham died. He was aman of incompara- 
ple virtue, and honoured by God in a manner agreeable to his piety towards 
him. ‘The whole time of his life was one hundred seventy and five years; and 
he was buried in Hebron, with his wife Sarah, by their sons Isaac and Ismael. 


ex ee 


ete 
a CHAP. XVIIL 


{ 
Concerning the Sons of Isaac, Esau and Jacob. Of their Nativity and 
diducation. ! 


y 1. Now Isaac’s wife proved with child,* after the death of Abraham ; and 
when her belly was greatly burdened, Isaac was very anxious, and inquired of 
God, who answered, That Rebeka should bear twins; and that two nations — 
should take the names of those sons; and that he who appeared the second 
should excel the elder.. Accordingly she, in a little time, as God had foretold, 
bare twins; the elder of whom, from his head to his feet, was very rough and 
hairy ; but the younger took hold of his heel as they were in the birth. Now 
the father loved the elder, who was called Esau, a name agreeable to his rough. 
ness, for the Hebrews call such a hairy roughness} (Esau, or) Seir ; but Jacob, 
the younger, was best beloved by his mother. ah ead sy 
2° When there was a famine in the land, Isaac resolved to go into Egypt, the 


BS 


- ¥ The birth of Jacob and Esau is here said tobe after Alraham’s death ; it should have been after 
Sarah's death. The order of the narration in Genesis, not always exactly according to the order of time, 
gees to have led Josephus into it, as Dr. Bernard observes here. (TR s 

4 Fr Seir in Josephus, the coherence requires that we read Esau or Seir, which signify the same thing. 
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land there being good; but he went to Gerar, as God commanded him. Here 
Abimelech the king received him, because Abraham had formerly lived with 
him, and had been his friend. “And as 1m the beginning he treated him exceed- 
‘ing kindly, so he was hindered from continuing in the same disposition to the 
end, by his envy at him; for when he saw that God was with Isaac, and took 
‘such great care of him, he drove him away from him. But Isaac, when he saw 
how envy had changed the temper of Abimelech, retired toa place called The 
Vailey, not far from Gerar; and as he was digging a well, the shepherds fell 
upon him and began to fight, in order to hinder the work, and because he did 
not desire to contend, the shepherds seemed to get the better of him, so he still 
‘yetired, and dug another well; and when certain other shepherds of Abimelech’s 
‘began to offer him violence, he left that also, and still retired, thus purchasing 
security to himself by a rational and prudent conduct. At length the king gave 
‘him leave to dig a well without disturbance. He named this well Rehoboth, 
‘which denotes aldrge space; but of the former wells, one was called Escon, 
which denotes strife, the other Sitenna, which rame signifies enmity. 
3. It was now that Isaac’s affairs increased, and his power was in a flourish- 
‘ing condition; and this from his great riches. | Bui Abimelech thinking Isaac 
throve in opposition to him, while their living together nade them suspicious of 
each other, and Isaac’s retiring showing a secret enmity also, he was afraid that 
nis former friendship with Isaac did not secure him, if Isaac should endeavour 
to revenge the injuries he had formerly offered him; he therefore renewed his 
friendship with him, and brought with him Philoc, one of his generals. And 
when he had obtained every thing he desired, by reason of Isaac’s good nature, 
who preferred the earlier friendship Abimelech had showed to himself and his 
father to his latter wrath against him, he returned home. 

4, Now, when Esau, one of the sons of Isaac, whom the father principally 
loved, was now come to the age of forty years, he married Adah, the daughter 
of. Helén and Aholibamah, the daughter'of Esebeon; which Helon and Esebe- 
on were great lords among the. Canaanites, thereby taking upon himself the au- 
thority, and pretending to have dominion over his own marriages, without so 
much as asking the advice of his father; for had Isaac been the arbitrator, he 
had not given him leave to marry thus, for he was not pleased with contracting 
any alliance with the pecple of that country; but not caring tobe uneasy tohis 
son, by commanding him to put away these wives, he resolved to be silent. 

5. But when he was old, and could not see at all, he called Esau to him, and: 
told him, that besides blindness, and the disorder of his eyes, his very old age — 
hindered him from his worship of God [by sacrifice]; he bid him therefore to 
go out a hunting, and when he had caught as much venison as he could, to pre- 
pare him a supper,* that after this he might make supplication to God to be to 
him a supporter and an assister during the whole time of his life; saying, that 
it was uncertain when he should die; and that he was desirous, by prayers for 
him, to procure beforehand God to be merciful to him. 

6. Accordingly Esau went out a hunting. But Rebekat thinking it proper to 


* This supper of savoury meat, as we call it, Gen. xxvii. 4, to be caught by hunting, was intended 
plainly for a festival or a sacrifice, and upon the prayers that were frequent at sacrifices, Isaac expect- 
ed, as was then usual in such eminent cases, that a divine impulse would come upon him, in order to 
_ the solemn blessing of his son there present, and his foretelling his future behaviour and . fortune. 
‘Whence it must be, that when Isaac had unwittingly blessed Jacob, and was afterward made sensible 
of his mistake, yet did he not attempt to alter it, how earnesily soever his affection for Esau might incline 
him to wish it might be altered, because he knew that this blessing came not from himself but from God, 
and that an alteration was out of his power. A ‘second afflatus then came upon him, and enabled hi 
to foretell Esau’s future behaviour and fortune also. 

+ Whether Jacob or his mother Rebeka were most blamable in this imposition upon [saac in his old 
age, I cannot determine. However, the blessing being delivered asa prediction of future events, by a 
divine impulse, and foretelling thinys te befall to the posterity of Jacob and Esau, in future ages, was 

“for certain providential ; and according to what Rebeka knew to be the purpose of God, when he an- 
swered her inquiry, “ before the children were born,” Gen. xxv. 23, “ that one people should be strong: 
e: than the other people; and that the elder, Hsau, should serve the younger, Jacob.” Whether “sdac 
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have the supplication made for obtaining the favour of God to Jacob, and: that 
without the consent of Isaac, bid him kill kids of the goats, and prepare a sup- 
per. So Jacob obeyed his mother, according to all her instructions. Now 
when supper was got ready, he took a goat’s skin, and put it about his arm, that 
by reason of its hairy roughness he might, by his-father, be believed to be Esau ; 
for they being twins, and in all things else alike, differed only in this. thing. 
‘This was done out of his fear, that before his father had made his supplications, 
|e should be caught in his evil practice, and lest he should, on the contrary, 
provoke his father to curse him. So he brought in the supper to his father. 
Isaac perceiving by the peculiarity of his voice who he was, called his son to him, 
who gave’ him his hand, which was covered with the goat’s skin. When Isaac 
felt that, he said, “‘“‘Thy voice is like the voice of Jacob, yet because of the 
thickness of thy hair, thou seemest to be Esau.” So suspecting no deceit, he 
eat the supper, and betock himself to his prayers and intercessions with God; 
and said, ‘* O Lord of all ages, and Creator of all substance; for it was thou 
that didst propose to my father great plenty of good things, and hast vouchsafed 
to bestow on me what I have; and hast promised to my posterity to be their 
kind supporter, and to bestow on them still greater blessings; do thou therefore 
confirm these thy promises, and do not overlook me because of my present 
weak condition, on account of which I most earnestly pray to thee. Be gra- 
cious to this my son; and preserve and keep him from every thing that is evil. 
Give him a happy life, and the possession of as many good things as thy power 
is able to bestow. Make him terrible to his enemies, and honourable and be- 
loved among his friends.” | 

7. Thas did Isaac pray to God, thinking his prayers had been made for Esau. 
He had but just finished them, when Esau came in from hunting, And: when 
isaac perceived his mistake, he was silent; but Esau required that he might be 
made partaker of the like blessing from his father that his brother had partook 
of ; but his father refused it, because all his prayers had been spent upon Ja- 
cob: so Esau lamented the mistake. However, his father, being grieved at his 
weeping, said, That ‘he should excel in hunting, and strength of body; inarms 
and all such sorts of work; and should ebtain glory for ever on those accounts, 
he and his posterity after him; but still should serve his brother.” 

8. Now the mother delivered’ Jacob, when he was afraid that his brother 
would inflict some punishment upon him, because of the mistake about the 
r provers of Isaac ; for she persuaded her husband to take a wife for Jacob out of 

Mesopotamia, of her own kindred. Esau having married-already Basemmath, 
the daughter ef Ismael, without his father’s consent, for Isaac did not like the 
Canaanites, so that he disapproved of Esau’s former marriages, which made 
lim take Basemmath to wife, .in order to please him ; and indeed he hadia great 
affection for her. . 


—_—_——, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Concerning Jacob’s Flight into Mesopotamia, by Reason of the Fear he was 
in of his Brother. 


§ 1. Now Jacob was sent by his mother to Mesopotamia in order to marry La- 


knew or remembered this old oracle, delivered in our copies only to Rebeka ; or whether, if he knew and 
remembered it, he did mot endeavour to alter the Divine determination, out of his fondness for his elder 
and worser son Esau, to the damage of his younger and better son Jacob; as J osephus elsewhere sup- 
poses, Antiq. b. ii. chap. vii. sect. 3, ] cannot certainly say. If so, this might tempt Rebeka to contrive, 
and Jacob to put this imposition upon him. However, Josephus says here, that it was Isaac, and not 
Rebeka, who inquired of God at first, and received the forementioned oracle, sect. 1, which, if it be the 
‘rue reading, renders Isaac’s procedure more inexcusable, Nor was it probably any thing else that so 
much encouraged Esau formerly to marry two Canaanitish wives, without his parents’ cousent, ay 
teaac’s unnappy fondness for him. 
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ban’s her brother’s daughter (which marriage was permitted by Isaac on ac- 
count of his obsequiousness to the desires of his wife) ; and he accordingly jour- 
neyed through the land of Canaan; and because he hated the people of that 
country, he would not lodge with any of them, but took up his lodging in the 
open air, and laid his head on a heap of stongs that he had gathered together. 
At which time he saw in his sleep such a vision standing by him; he seemed to 
see a ladder that reached from the earth unto heaven, and persons descending 
down the ladder, that seemed more excellent than human; and at last God him- 
self stood above it, and was plainly visible to him, who, calling him by his name, 
spake to him these words : 

2. “O Jacob, it is not fit for thee, who art the son of a good father, and 
grandson of one who had obtained a great reputation for his eminent virtue, 
to be dejected at thy present circumstanccs, but to hope for better times, for thou 
shalt have great abundance of all good things, by my assistance: for I brought 
Abraham hither, out of Mesopotamia, when he was driven away by his kins- 
men; and I made thy father a happy man; nor will I bestow a lesser degree of 
happiness on thyself. Be of good courage therefore, and under my conduct 
proceed on this thy journey, for the marriage thou goest so zealously about shall 
be consummated. And thou shalt have children of good characters, but their 
multitude shall be innumerable ; and they shall leave what they have to a still 
more numerous posterity, to whom, and to whose posterity, I give the dominion 
of all the land, and their posterity shall fill the entire earth and sea, so far as 
the sun beholds them ; but do not thou fear any danger, nor be afraid of the many 
labours thou must undergo, for by my providence [ will direct thee what thou 
art to doin the time present, and still much more in the time to come.” 

3. Such were the predictions which God made to Jacob. Whereupon he be- 
came very joyful at what he had seen and heard, and he poured oil on the stones, 
because on them the prediction of such great benefits wasmade. He also vow 
ed a vow that he would offer sacrifices upon them, if he lived and returned safe ; 
and if he came again in such a condition, he would give the tithe of what he 
had gotten to God. He also judged the place to be honourable, and gave it the 
name of Bethel, which, in the Greek, is interpreted, The house of God. 

4, So he proceeded on his journey to Mesopotamia, and at length came to 
Haran; and meeting with shepherds in the suburbs, with boys grown up, and 
maidens sitting about a certain well, he stayed with them, as wanting water to 
drink; and beginning to discourse with them, he asked them whether they 
knew such a one as Laban? and whether he was still alive? Now they all said 
they knew him, for he was not so inconsiderable a person as to be unknown to 
any of them; and that his daughter fed her father’s flock together with them ; 
and that indeed they wondered that she was not yet come; for by her means 
thou mightest learn more exactly whatever thou desirest to know about that fa- 
mily. While thev were saying this the damsel came, and the other shepherds 
that came down along with her. Then they showed her Jacob, and told her 
that he was a stranger, who came to inquire about her father’s affairs. But she, 
as pleased, after the custom of children, with Jacob’s coming, asked him who 
he was? and whence he came to them? and what it was he lacked that he came ~ 
thither? She also wished it might be in their power to supply the wants he came 
about. 

5. But Jacob was quite overcome, not so much by their kindred, nor by that 
affection which might arise thence, as by his love to the damsel, and his surprise 
at her beauty, which was so flourishing as few of the women of that age could 
vie with. He said then, ‘“ There is a relation between thee and me, elder than 
either thy or my birth, if thou be the daughter of Laban; for Abraham was the 
son of 'lerah, as well as Haran and Nahor. Of the last of whom, Nahor, Be- 
thuel thy grandfather was the son. Isaac my father was the son of Abraham, 
and of Sarah, who was the daughter of Haran. But there is a nearer and la. 
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ter cement.of mutual kindred which we bear to one, another, for my mother Re- 
beka was sister to Laban thy father, both by. the same father and motlh-er; i 
therefore and thou are cousin, germans... And [am now come to salute you, and 
to renew that affinity which is proper between us.” Upon this. the damsel, at 
the mention of Rebeka, as usually happens to young persons, wept, and that out 
of the kindness she had for her father, and embraced Jacob, she having learned 
an account of Rebeka from her father, and knew that her parents loved to hear 
her named; and when she had saluted him, she said, that “He brought. the 
most desirable and greatest pleasure to her father, with all their family, who was 
always mentioning his mother, and always thinking of her, and her alone ; and 
that this will make thee equal in his eyes to any ‘advantageous circumstances 
whatsoever.” Then she bid him go to her father, and follow her while she con- 
ducted him to him, and not to deprive him of.such a pleasure by staying any 
aie? away from him. 

. When she had said thus, she brought him to Laban; and being owned by 
ar uncle, he was secure himself, as being among his friends; and he brought a 
great deal of pleasure to them by hisunexpected coming. But a little while af- 
terward Laban told him, that he could not express in words the joy he had at his 
coming; but still he inquired of him the occasion of his coming, and why. he 
left his aged mother and father, when they wanted to be taken.care of by him; 
and that he would afford him all the assistance he. wanted., Then Jacob gave 
him an account of the whole occasion of his journey, and told him, ‘ That Isaac 
had two sons that were twins, himself and Esau; who, because he failed of his 
father’s prayers, which by his mother’s wisdom were put up, for him, sought to 
kill him, as deprived of the kingdem* which was to be given him of God, and 
of the blessings for which their father prayed; and that this was the occasion 
of his coming hither, as his mother had commanded him to.do; for we are. all 
(says he) brethren one to another; but, our mother esteems an alliance. with 
your family more than she does one with the families of the country ; so I look 
upon yourself and God to be the supporters of my travels, and think inyself safe 
in my present circumstances.” 

7. Now Laban promised to treat him with great humanity, both on account 
of his ancestors, and particularly for the sake of his mother, towards whom he 
said, he would show his kindness, even though she were absent, by taking care 
of him; for he assured him he would make him the head shepherd of his flock, 
and gave him authority sufficient for that purpose ; and when he should have a 
mind to return to his parents, he would send him back with presents, and this in 
as honourable a manner as the nearness of their relation should require. This 
Jacob heard gladly ; and said he would willingly, and with pleasure, undergo 
any sort of pains while he tarried with him, but desired Rachel to wife, as the 
reward of those pains, who was not only on other accounts esteemed by him, 
but also because she was the means of his coming to him; for he said he was 
forced by the love of the damsel to make this proposal. Laban was well pleased 
with this agreement, and consented te give the damsel to him as not desirous to 
meet with any better son-in-law ; and said he would do this, if he would stay 
with him some time, for he was not willing to send his daughter to be among 
the Canaanites, for he repented of the alliance he had made already by mar- 

rying his sister there. And when Jacob had given his consent to this, he 
ugreed to stay seven years; for so many years he had, resolved to serve his 
father-in-law, that having given a specimen of his virtue, it might be. better 
known what sort of a man he was. And Jacob accepting of his terms, after the 


* By this “ deprivation of the kingdom that was to be given Esau of God,” as the firstborn, 1t appears 
“nat Josephus thought, that a * kingdom to be derived from God” was due tohim whom Isaac should 
bless as his firstborn, which] take to ‘be that kingdom whicr was expected under the Messiah, who there 
(yre was to be barn of his posterity whom {saac snould so bless. Jacob therefore, by obtaining this bless 
ing of the firstborn, became th genuine heir of that kingdom. in opposition to Esau, 
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time was over, he made the wedding feast; and when it was night, without 
Jacob’s perceiving it, he put his other daughter into bed to him, who was both 
elder than Rachel, and of no comely couritenance. Jacob lay with her that 
night, as being both in drink and in the dark. However, when it was day, he 
knew what had been done to him ; and he reproached Laban for his unfair pro- 
ceeding with him ; who asked pardon for that necessity which forced him to do 
what he did; for he did not give him Lea out of any ill design, but as overcome 
by another greater necessity ; that notwithstanding this, nothing should hinde 
him from marrying Rachel; but that when he had served another seven years, 
he would give him her whom he loved. Jacob submitted to this condition, for 
his love to the damsel did not permit him to do otherwise; and when ancther 
seven years were gone, he took Rachel to wife. 
- 8. Now each of these had handmaids, by their father’s donation. Zilpha was 
handmaid to Lea, and Bilha to Racnel, by no means slaves,* but however sub. 
ject to their mistresses.. Now Lea was sorely troubled at her husband’s love to 
her sister, and she expected she should be better esteemed if she bare him chil- 
dren. So she entreated God perpetuaily ; and when she had borne a sor, and 
her husband was on that account better reconciled to her, she named her son 
Reubel, because God had had mercy upon her in giving her a son, for that is the 
signification of this name. After some time she bare three more sons; Simeon, 
which name signifies that God had hearkened to her prayer. Then she bare Levi, 
the confirmer of their friendship. After him was born Judah, which denotes 
thanksgiving. But Rachel, fearing lest the fruitfulness of her sister should make 
herself enjoy a lesser share of Jacob’s affections, put to bed to him her hand- 
maid Bilha, by whom Jacob had Dan. One may interpret that name into the 
Greek tongue, a divine judgment. And after him Nepthalim, as it were uncon- 
gucrable in stratagem, since Rachel tried to conquer the fruitfulness of her sister 
by this stratagem.. Accordingly Lea took the same method, and under a counter- 
stratagem to that of her sister’s ; for she put to bed to him her own handmaid. 
Jacob therefore had by Zilpha a son, whose name was Gad, which may be inter- 
preted fortune; and after him Asher, which may be called a happy man, because 
he added glory to Lea. Now Reubel, the eldest son of Lea, brought apples of 
mandrakesy to his mother. When Rachel saw them, she desired that she would 
give her the apples, for she longed to eat them; but when she refused, and bid 
her be content that she had deprived her of the benevolence she ought to have 
had from her husband; Rachel, in order to mitigate her sister’s anger, said, she 
would yield her husband to her; and he should lie with her that evening. She 
accepted of the favour, and Jacob slept with Lea by the favour of Rachel. She 
bare then these sons, Issachar, denoting one born by hire; and Zabulon, one 
bern as a pledge of benevolence towards her; anda daugnter Dina. Alter some 
time Rachel had a son named Joseph, which signified there should be another 
added to him. 

9. Now Jacob fed the flocks of Laban his father-in-law, all this time, being 
twenty years, after which he desired leave of his tather-in-law to take his wives 
and go home ; but when his father-in-law would not give him leave, he contri- 


* Here we have the difference between slaves for life and servants, such as we now hire fora tine 
agreed upon on both sides, and dismiss again after the time contracted for is over, which are no slaves, 
but free men and free women. Accordingly, when the Apostolicai Constitutions forbid a clergyman te 
marry perpetual servants or slaves, B. vi. ch. xvii. it is meat only of the former sorts, as we learn else- 
where from the same Constitutions, ch. xlvii. cap. Ixxxii. But concerning these twelve sons of Jacob; 
the reasons of their several names, and the times of their several births in the intervals here assigned : 
their several excellent characters; their several faults and repentance; the several accidents of their 
lives, with their several prophecies at their deaths, see the testaments of these twelve patriarchs, still pre- 
served at large in the Authent. Rec. part. i. p. 294443. 

+ I formerly explained these mandrakes, as we with the Septuagint and Josephus render the Hebrew 
word Dudaim, of the Syrian Maux, with Ludolphus, Authent. Rec. pat. i pe 420. But have since 
seen such a very probable account in Ms. of my learned friend Mr. Samuel Barker’s of wnat we still 
call mandrakes, and their description by the ancient naturalists and physicians, as inclines me to thitit 
these here mentioned were really mandrakes, and no other ’ 
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ved to do it secretly. He made trial therefore of the disposition of his wives 
what they thought of this journey. When they appeared glad and approved of 
it, Rachel took “along with her the images of the gods, which, according to their 
laws, they used to worship in their own country, and ran aw ay together with her 
sister. "Che children also of them both, and the handmaids, and what posses- 
sions they had, went along with them. Jacob aiso drove away half the cattle, 
without letting Laban know of it beforehand. But the reason why Rachel took 
the images of the gods, although Jacob had taught her to despise ‘such worship 
of those gods, was this, that in case they were pursued, and taken by her father, 
she might have recourse to these unages, in order to obtain his pardon. 

10. But Laban, after one day’s time, being acquainted with Jacob’s and his 
daughters’ departure, was much troub! éd, airs pursued after them, leading a band 
of men with him; and on the seventh day overtook them, and found them rest- 
ing on a certain hill; and then, indeed, he did not meddle with them, for it was 
eventide ; but God stood by him in a dream, and warned. him to receive his son 
in-law and his daughters in a peaceable manner; and not to venture upon any 
thing rashly, or in wrath to them, but to make a league with Jacob. And he 
told ‘him, that if he despised their small numver, and attacked them in an hostile 
manner, he would himse!'f assist them. When Laban had been thus forewarned 
by God, he called Jacob to him the next day, in order to treat with him, and 
showed him, what dream he had; in dependence whereon he came confidentiy 
to him, and began to accuse him, alleging that-he had entertained him wheu he 
was poor and in want of all things, and had given him plenty of all things which 
he had: “ For,” said he, ‘1 have joined my daughters to thee in marriage, and 
supposed that thy kindness to me would be greater than before ; but thou hast 
had no regard to either thy own mother’s relation to me, nor to the affinity now 
newly contracted between us; nor to those wives whom thou hast married ; nor 
to those children, of whom J am the grandfather. Thou hast treated me as an 
enemy, by driving away my catile; and by persuading my daughters to run 
away from their father; and by carrying home those sacred pa sence images 
which were e worshipped by my forefathers, and have been honoured with the ike 
worship which they paid them, by myself. In short, thou hast done this whilst 
thou wert my kinsman, and my sister’s son, and the husband of my daughters, 
and was hospitably treated by me, and didst eat at my table.” When Laban 
had said this, Jacob made his defence: ‘“ ‘That he was not the only person m 
whom God had implanted the love of his native country, but that he had made h 
natural to all men; and that therefore it was but reasonable that, after so long « 
time, he should go back to it. But as to the prey, of whose driving away thou 
accusest me, if any other person were the arbitrator, thou wouldst be found i 
the wrong; for instead of those thanks I ought to have had from thee, for both, 
keeping thy catilc, and increasing them, how is-it that thou art unjustly angry 
at me because I leas taken, and shel with me, a small portion of them? Bu 
then, as to thy daughters, take notice, that it is not through any evil practices 
of mine that they follow me in my return home, but from that just affection which 
wives naturally have to their husbands. They follow therefore not So properly 
myself as their own children.” And thus far of his apology was made, in order 
io clear himself of naving acted unjustly. To which he added his own com 
plaint and accusation of Laban; saying, “‘ While I was thy sister’s son, and thou 
hadst given me thy daughters in marriage, thou hast worn me out with thy harsh 
rommands, aud detained me twenty years underthem. That indeed which was 
required in order to my marrying thy daughters, hard as it was, own to have 
been tolerable; but as to those that were put upon me after those marria ages, 
hey were worse, and such indeed as an enemy would have avoided.” For cer- 
tainly Laban had used.Jacob very ill; for when he saw that God was assisting 
to Jacob in all that he desired. he promised him, that of the young cattle which 
should be born, he should haye sometimes what was of a white colour, and some- 
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times what should be of a black colour; but when those that came to Jacob’s 
share proved numerous, he did not keep his faith with him: but said he would 
give them to him next year; because of his envying him the multitude of his 
possessions. He promised him as before, because he thought such an increase 
was not to be expected; but when it appeared to be fact, he deceived him. 

li. But then, as to the sacred images, he bid them search for them ; and when 
Laban accepted of the offer, Rachel being informed of it, put those images into 
that camel’s saddle on which she rode, and sat upon it; and said, that her natu- 
ral purgation hindered her rising up; so Laban left off searching any farther, 
not supposing that his daughter in such circumstances would approach those in: 
ages. So he made a league with Jacob, and bound it by oaths, that he would 
not bear him any malice on account of what had happened; and Jacub made 
the like league, and promised to love Laban’s daughters. And these leagues 
they confirmed with oaths also, which they made upon certain mountains, 
whereon they erected a pillar, in the form of an altar; whence that hill is called 
Gilead ; and from thence they call that land the land of Gilead at thisday. Now 
when they had feasted after the making of the league, Laban returned home. 


Semmes 


—_—- 


CHAP. XX. 
Concerning the Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 


§ 1. Now as Jacob was proceeding on his journey to the land of Canaan, angels 
appeared to him, and suggested to him good hope of his future condition ; and 
that place he named The camp of God. And being desirous of knowing what 
his brother’s intentions were to him, he sent messengers to give him an exact 
account of every thing, as being afraid, on account of the enmities between them. 
He charged those that were sent to say to Esau, that, ‘‘ Jacob had thought it 
wrong to live together with him while he was in anger against him, and so had 
gone out of the country ; and that he now, he thinking the length of time of his 
absence must have made up their differences, was returning ; that he brought 
with him his weves and his children, with what possessions he had gotten; and 
delivered himself, with what was most dear to him, into his hands; and should 
nink it his. greatest happiness to partake, together with his brother, of what God | 
had bestowed on him.” So these messengers told him this message. Upon 
which Esau was very glad, and met his brother with four hundred men. And 
Jacob, when he heard that he was coming to meet him with such a number of 
men, was greatly afraid; however, he committed his hope of deliverance to 
God; and considered how, in his present circumstances, he might preserve him- 
self and those that were with him, and overcome his enemies if they attacked 
him injuriously. He therefore distributed his company into parts; some he sent 
before the rest, and the others he ordered to come close behind, that so if the 
first were overpowered, when his brother atiacked them, they might have those 
that followed as a refuge to fly unto. And when he had put his company into 
this order, he sent some of them to carry presents to his brother. The presents 
were made up of cattle, and a great number of four-footed beasts, of many kinds, 
such as would be very acceptable to those that received them on account of their 
rarity. ‘Those who were sent went at certain intervals of space asunder, that 
bv following thick one after another, they might appear to be more numerous, 
that Esau might remit of his anger, on account of these presents, if he were still 
ia a passion. Instructions were also given to those that were sent to speak gen 
tly to him, 

2. When Jacob had made these appomtments all the days and night came on 
he moved on with his company ; and as they were gone over a certain river 
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called Jabboc, Jacob was left behind; and meeting with an angel, he wrestled 
with him, the angel beginning the struggle ; but he prevailed over the angel, whe 
used a voice and spake to him in words, exhorting him to be pleased with what 
had happened to him, and not to suppose that his victory was a small one, but 
that he had overcome a divine angel, and to esteem the victory as a sign of 
great blessings that should come to hun; and that his offspring should never fail ; 
and that no man should be too hard for his power. He also commanded him to 
be called Israel,* which in the Hebrew tongue signifies one that struggled with a 
divine angel. ‘These promises were made at the prayer of Jacob; for when he 
perceived him to be the angel of God, he desired he would signify to him what 
should befall him hereafier. And when the angel had said what is before rela- 
ted, he disappeared , but Jacob was pleased with these things, and named the 
place Phanuel, which signifies, The face of God. Now when he felt pain by this 
struggling, upon his broad sinew, he abstained from eating that sinew — 
vem ard; and for his sake it is still not eaten by us. 

. When Jacob understood that his brother was near, he ordered his wives to 
£0 hafonek each by herself, with the handmaids, that they might see the actions 
of the men, as they were fighting, if Esau were.so disposed. He then went up 
to his brother Esau, and bowed down to him, who had ne evil design upon him, 
but saluted him; and asked him about the company of the children and of the 
women; and desired, when he had understood all he wanted to know about 
them, that he would go along with him to their father ; but Jacob pretending that 
the cattle were weary, Esau returned to Seir, for there was his place of habita 
tion, he having named the place roughness, from his own hairy roughness. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Concerning the Violatzon of Dina’s Chastity. 


§ 1. Herxupon Jacob came to the place, till this day called Tents [Succoth], 
from whence he went to Shechem, which is a city of the Canaanites. Now as 
the Shechemites were keeping a festival, Dina, who was the only daughter of 
Jacob, went into the city to see the finery of the women of that country. But 
when Shechem, the son of Hamor the king, saw her, he defiled her by violence ; 
and being greatly in love with her, he desired of his father that he would procure 
the damsel to him for a wife. ‘To which desire he condescended, and came to 
Jacob, desiring him to give leave that his son Shechem might, according to law, 
marry Dina. But Jacob, not knowing how to deny the desire of one of such 
great dignity, and yet not thinking it lawful to marry his daughter to a stranger, 
entreated him to give him leave to have a consultation about what he desired 
him to do. So the king went away, in hopes that Jacob would grant him this 
marriage. But Jacob informed his sons of the defilement of their sister, and 
of the address of Hamor; and desired them to give him their advice, what they 
should do. Upon this, the greatest part said nothing, not knowing what advice 
to give. But Simeon and Levi, the brethren of the damsel, by the same mother, 
agreed between themselves upon the action following ; it being now the time of 
a festival, when the Shechemites were employed in ease and feasting, they fell 
upon the watch, when they were asleep, and coming into the city, slew all the 
malest; as also the king, and his son, with them; but spared the women. And 


* Perhaps this may be the proper meaning of the word Jsrael by the present and the old Jerusalem 
analogy of the Hebrew toncue. In the meantime, it is certain that the Hellenists of the first century in 
Egypt and elsewhere interpreted Js-ra-el, to be a man seeing God, as is evident from the fragmem 
oefore cited 

+ OF this slaust ter of the Shechemites by Simeon and Levi, see Authent. Rec. part. i. p. 309. 418 
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when they had done this without their father’s consent, they brought away their 
sister. 

2. Now while Jacob was astonished at the greatness of this act, and was 
severely blaming his sons for it, God stood by him and bid him be of good cou- 
rage; but to purify his tents, and to offer those sacrifices which he had’ vowed 
to offer when he went first into Mesopotamia, and saw his vision. As he was 
therefore purifying his followers, he lighted upon the gods of Laban (for he did 
not before know they were stolen by Rachel,) and he hid them in the earth, un- 
der an oak in Shechem. And departing thence, he offered sacrifice at Bethel, 
the place where he saw his dream, when he first went into Mesopotamia. 

3. And when he was gone thence, and was come over against Ephrata, he 
there buried Rachel, who died in childbed... She was the only one of Jacob’s 
kindred that had not the honour of burial at lebron. And when he had mourn. 
ed for her a great while, he cailed the son that was born of her Benjamin,* be- 
cause of the sorrow the mother had with him. These are all the children of 
Jacob, twelve males, and one female. Of them eight were legitimate, viz. six 
of Lea, and two of Rachel, and four were.of the handmaids, two of each; all 
whose names have been set down already. 


CHAP. XXII 
How Isaac died, and was buried in Hebron. 


From thence Jacob came to Hebron, a city situate among the Canaanites; and 
_ there it was that Isaac lived ; and so they lived together for a little while; for 
as to Rebeka, Jacob did not find her alive. Isaac also died not long after the 
coming of his son, and was buried by his sons, with his wife, in Hebron, where 
they had a monument belonging to them from their forefathers. Now Isaac was 
a man who was beloved of God, and was vouchsafed great instances of provi- 
dence by God, efter: Abraham his father had lived to be exceeding old; for 
when he had lived virtuously one hundred and eighty-five years, he then died. 


432-—439. But why Josephus has omitted the circumcision of these Shechemites, as the occasion of 
their death; and of Jacob’s great grief, asin the testament of Levi, sect. 5, I cannot tell. 

* Since Benoni signifies the son of my sorrow, and Benjainin the son of days, or one born in the fa- 
ther’s old age, Gen. xliv. 20, I suspect Josephus’s present capies to be here imperfect; and suppose, that 
in correspondence to other copies, he wrote, that Rachel called her son’s naine Benonz, but his father 
called him Benjamin, Gen. xxxv. 18. As for Benjamim, as commonly explained, the son of the rignt 
hund, it makes no sense at all, and seems to bea gross modern error only. The Samaritan alwavs 
writes this name truly Benjamin, which probably is here of the same signification, only with the Chal- 
dee termination in, mstead of im, in the Hebsew, as we pronounce Cherubin or Cherubim indifferently, 
Accordingly both the testament of Benjamin, sect. 2, p. dot. and Philo de nominum mutatione, p. 1059, 
write the name Benjamin, but explain st not the son of his right hand, but the son of days. 
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BOOK If. 


CONTAINING 
THE INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF ISAAC, TO THE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT. 


CHAP. I. 


How Esau and Jacob, the Sons of isaac, divided their Habitation ; and Fsau 
possessed Idumea, and Jacob Canaan. 


§ 1. Arrer the death of Isaac, his sons divided their habitations respectively. 
Nor did they retain what they had before ; but Esau.departed from the city of 
Hebron, and left it to his brother, and dwelt in Seir, and ruled oe Idumea. He 
ealled the country by that name from himself, for he was named Adom; which 
appellation he got.on the following occasion: One day returning from "the. tol 
of hunting very hungry (it was when he was a child in age,) he lighted on _ his 
brother when he was getting ready lentile-pottage for his dinner, which was of 
a very red colour; on which account he the more earnestly longed for. it, and 
desired him, to give him some of it to eat. But he made advantage of his bro. 
ther’s hunger, and forced him to resign up to him his birthright, and he, being 
pinched with famine, resigned it up to him, under an oath. Whence it came, 
that on account of the redness of this pottage, he was, in way of jest, by his 
contemporaries called Adom, for the Hebrews call what is red Adom; and this 
_was the name given to this country; but the Greeks gave it a more agreeable 
pronunciation, and named it Idumea. 

2. He became the father of five sons; of whom Jaus, and Jalomus, and Co- 
reus, were by one wife, whose name was Alibama; but of the rest, Aliphaz was 
born to him by Ada, and Raguel by Basemath; ana these were the sons of Hsau. 
Aliphaz had five legitimate sons, Theman, Omer, Saphus, Gotham, and Kanaz, 
for Amalek was not legitimate, but by a concubine, whose name was ‘Thamna. 
These dwelt in that part of Idumea which was called Gebalitis, and that denom- 
inated from Amalek, Amelekitis: for ldumea was a large country, and did then 
preserve the name of the whole, while in its several parts it kept the names of 
its peculiar inhabitants. ‘ 


CHAP. II. 


” 


E’ow Jeseph, the youngest of Jacob’s Sons, was envied by his Brethren, when 
certain Dreams had foreshowed his future Happiness. 


§ 1. Iv happened that Jacob came to so great happiness as rareiy any other 
person had arrived at. He was.richer than the rest of the inhabitants of that 
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country ; and was at once envied.and admired for such virtuous sons: for they 
were deficient in nothing, but were of great souls, both for labouring with their 
hands and enduring of toil ; and shrewd also in understanding. And God exer. 
cised such a providence over him, and such a care of his happiness, as to bring 
him the greatest blessings, even out of what appeared to be the most sorrowful 
condition; and to make him the cause of our forefathers’ departure out of Egypt, 
him and his posterity. The occasion was this: When Jacob had this son Jo- 
seph born to him'by Rachel, his father loved him above the rest of his sons, both 
because of the beauty of his body and the virtues of his mind, for he excelled 
the rest in prudence. ‘This affection of his father excited the envy and the 
hatred of his brethren; as did also his dreams which he saw, and related to his 

father and to them, which foretold his future happiness, it being usual with man. 
kind to envy their very nearest relations such their prosperity. Now the visions 
which Joseph saw in his sleep were these : 

2. When they were in the middle of harvest, and Joseph was sent by his 
father with his brethren to gather the fruits of the earth, he saw a vision in a 
dream, but greatly exceeding the accustomary appearances that come when we 
are asleep; which, when he was got up, he told his brethren, that they might 
judge what it portended. He said, ‘‘ He saw the last night, that his wheat sheaf 
steed still in the place where he set it, but that their sheaves ran to bow down 
to it, as servants bow down to their masters.” But as soon as they perceived 
the vision foretold that he should obtain power and great wealth, and that his 
power should be in opposition to them, they gave no interpretation of it to Jo- 
seph, as if the dream were not by them understood: but they prayed that no 
part of what they suspected to be its meaning might come to pass; and they 
bare a still greater hatred to him on that account. 

3. But God, in opposition to their envy, sent a second vision to Joseph, which 
was much more wonderful than the former; for it seemed to him that the sun 
took with him the moon, and the rest of the stars, and came down to the earth, 
and bowed down to him. He told this visior to his father, and that, as suspect- 
ing nothing of ill will from his brethren, when they were there also, and desired 
him to interpret what it should signify. _Now Jacob was pleased with the dream; 
for considering the prediction in his mind, and shrewdly and wisely guessing 
at its meaning, he rejoiced at the great things thereby signified, because it de- 
clared the fiiture happiness of his son; and that, by the blessing of God, the time 
should come when he should be honoured, and thought worthy of worship by his 
parents and brethren, as guessing that the moon and sun were like his mother 
and father; the former as she that gave increase and nourishment to all thirgs, 
and the latter, he that gave form and other powers to them; and that the stars 
were like his brethren, since they were eleven in number, as were the stars that 
receive their power from the sun and moon. 

4, And thus did Jacob make a judgment of this vision, and that a shrewd one 
also. But these interpretations caused very great grief to Joseph’s brethren; 
and they were affected to him hereupon as if he were a certain stranger, that 
was to have those good things’ which were signified by the dreams,:and not as 
one that was a/brother, with whom it was probable they should be joint-parta- 
kers’; and:as they had been partners'in the same parentage, so should they be 
of the same happiness. They also resolved to kill: the lad; and having: fully 
ratified that mtention of theirs, as soon as their collection of fruits:;was over, they 
went to Shechem, which is'a country good for feeding of cattle, and for pastu. 
rage; there they fed their flocks, without acquainting their father with their re. 
moval thither: whereupon he had melancholy suspicions about them, as being 
ignorant of his sons’ condition, and receiving no messenger from the flocks that 
could inform him of the true state they were in; so because he was in great fear 
about them, he sent Joseph to the flocks, to learn the circumstances: his brethren 
were in, and to bring him word how they did. 1g! 
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CHAP. Il. 


Flow Joseph was thus sold by his Brethren into E gypt, by Reason of their hatred to 
him ; and how he there grew fumous and illustrious, and had 
his Brethren under his Power. 


§ 1. Now these brethren rejoiced as soon as they saw their brother coming te 
them, not indeed as at the presence of a near relation, or as at the presence of 
one sent by their father, but as at the presence of an enemy, and one that by 
‘Divine Providence was delivered into their hands ; and they already resolved te 
kill him, and not let slip the opportunity that lay before them. But when Reu. 
‘bel the eldest of them saw them thus disposed, and that they had agreed together 
to execute their purpose, he tried to restrain them, showing them the heinous 
enterprise they were going about, and the horrid nature of it; that this action 
would appear w icked in the sivtit of God, and impious before men, even though 
‘they should kill one not veluted to one much more flagitious and détesndbile 
‘to appear to have slain their own brother; by which act the father must be trea- 
ted unjustly in the son’s slaughter, and the mother* also be in perplexity while 
she laments that her son is taken away from her, and this not in a natural way 
neither. So he entreated them to have a regard to their own consciences, and 
wisely to consider what mischief would betide them upon the death of so good 
a child, and their youngest brother; that they would also fear God, who was 
‘already both a spectator and.a witness of the designs they had against. their 
brother; that he would love them if they abstained from this act, and yielded to 
repentance and amendment; but in case they proceéded to do the fact, all sorts 
of punishments would overtake them from God for this murder of their brother, 
since they polluted his providence, which was every where present, and which 
did not overlook what was done, either in deserts or in cities; for wheresoever a 
man is, there ought he to suppose that God is also. He told them farther, that 
their consciences would be their enemies, if they attempted to go through so 
wicked an enterprise, which they can never avoid, whether it be a good con. 
science or whether it be such a one as they will have within them when once 
they have killed their brother. He also added this besides to what he had be- 
fore said, that it was not a righteous thing to kill a brother, though he had in. 
‘jured them ; that it is a good thing to forget the actions of such’ near friends, 
even in things wherein they might seem to have offended; but that they were 
going to kill Joseph, who had been guilty of nothing that was ill towards: them. 
in whose case the infirmity of his small age should rather procure him: mercy 
and move them to unite together in the care of his preservation. | That the cause 
of killing him made the act itself much worse, while they determined to take 
‘him off out of envy at his future prosperity; an equal share of which they would 
naturally partake while he enjoyed it, since they were to him not strangers but 
the nearest relations, for they might reckon upon what God bestowed upon Jo. 
seph as their own; and that it was fit for them to believe that the anger of God 
would for this cause be more severe upon them, if they slew him who was judged 
by God to be worthy of that prosperity which was to be hoped for; and: while 
by murdering him, they made it impossible for God to bestow it upon him. 

2. Reubel said these, and many other things, and used entreaties to them, 
and thereby endeavoured to divert them from the murder of their brother. | But 
when he saw that his discourse had not mollified them at all, and that they: made 
haste to do the fact, he advised them to alleviate the wickeilness they were go. 


* We may here np neni that in correspondence to. Jaseph’s. second dream, which implie? that fin 
mother, who was then alive, as well as his father, should come and bow down to him, Josephus repre 
‘gents her here as still alive after she was dead, for the decorum of the dream that foretold it, as the is 
ferpretation of that dream does also in all our copies, Gen. xxxvii. 10, 
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ing about in the manner of taking Joseph off; for as he had exhorted them first, 
when they were going to revenge themselves, to be dissuaded from doing it; so 
since the sentence for killing their brother had prevailed, he said that they would 
not however be so grossly guilty, if they would be persuaded to follow his pre- 
sent advice, which would include what they were so eager about, but was not se 
very bad, but in the distress they were in, ofa lighter nature. He begged of them 
therefore not to kill their brother with thelr own hands, but to cast nel into the 
pit that was hard by, and so to let him die: by which they would gain so much, 
that they would not defile their own hands with his blood. To this the yceung 
men readily agreed ; so Reubel took the lad and tied him to a cord, and let hiin 
down gently into the pit, for it had no water at all in it; who, when he had doue 
ay went his way to seek for such pasturage as was fit for feeding their flocks. 

But Judas, being one of Jacob’s sons also, seeing some Arabians, of the 
Baling of Ismae!, carrying spices and Syrian wares out of the land of Gilead 
to the Egyptians, after Reubel was gone, advised his brethren to draw Joseph 
out of the pit, and sell him te the Arabians ; for if he should die among stran- 
gers a great way off, they should be freed from this barbarous action. ‘This, 
therefore, was resolved on; so they drew Joseph up out of the pit, and sold him 
to the merchants for twenty pounds.* He was now seventeen years old. But 
Reubel, coming in the night time to the pit, resolved to save Joseph, without the 
privity of his brethren ; and when upon his calling to him he made no answer, 
he was afraid that they had destroyed him after he was gone ; of which he com- 
nlained to his brethren ; but when they had told him what they had done, Reu- 
vel left off his mourning. 

4. When Joseph’s brethren had done this to him, they considered what they 
should do to escape the suspicions of their father. Now thcy had taken away 
from Joseph the coat which he had on when he came to them, at the time they 
let him down into the pit; so they thought proper to tear that coat to pieces, 
and to dip it into goat’s blood, and then to carry it and show it to their father, 
that he might believe he was destroyed by wild beasts. And when they had so 
done, they came to the old man, but this not till what had happened to his son 
had already come to his knowledge. ‘Then they said that they had not seen Jo- 
seph, nor knew what mishap had befallen him, but that they had found his coat 
bloody and torn to pieces, whence they had a suspicion that he had fallen among 
wild beasts, and so perished, if that was the coat he had on when he came from 
home. Now Jacob had before some better hopes that his son was only made a 
captive; but now he laid aside that notion, and supposed that this coat was an 
evident argument that he was dead, for he well remembered that this was the 
coat he had on when he sent him to his brethren; so he hereafter lamented the 
1ad as now dead, and as if he had been the father of no more than one, without 
taking any comfort in the rest; and so he was also affected with his misfortune 
before he met with Joseph’s brethren, when he also conjectured that Joseph was 
destroyed by wild beasts. He sat down also clothed in sackcloth, and in heavy 
affliction, insomuch that he found no ease when his sons comforted him, neither 
did his pains remit by length of time 


CHAP. IV. yrs 
Concerning the signal Chastity of Joseph. 


g 1. Now Potiphar, an Egyptian, who was chief cook to king Pharaoh, bougn 


* The Septuagint have twenty pieces of gold; the Testament of Gad, 30; the Hebrew and the Sama- 
ritan, 20, of silver; and the vulgar Latin, 30.. What was the true number, "and true sum, cannot there- 
fere now be known. 
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Joseph of the merchants, who sold him to him. He had him.in the greatest 
honour, and taught him the learning that became a free man, and gave him 
leave to make use of a diet better than was allotted to slaves. He entrusted 
also the care of his house to him. Sv he enjoyed these advantages; yet did 
not he leave that virtue which he had before, upon such a change of his condi- 
tion, but he demonstrated that wisdom was able to govern the uneasy passions 
of life, in such as have it in reality, and do not only put it on for a show, under 
a present state of prosperity. 

2. For when his master’s wife was fallen in love with him, both on account 
of his beauty of body and his dexterous management of affairs, and supposed, 
that if she should make it known to him, she should easily persuade him to come 
and lie with her, and that he would look on it as a piece of happy fortune that 
his mistress should entreat him, as regarding that state of slavery he was in, and 
not his moral character, which continued after his condition was changed. So 
she made known her naughty inclinations, and spake to him about lying with 
her. However, he rejected her entreaties, not thinking it agreeable to religion 
to yield so far to her as to what would tend to the aftront and injury of him 
that purchased him, and had vouchsafed him so great honours. He, on the con- 
trary, exhorted her to govern that passion ; and laid before her the impossibility 
of her obtaining her desires, which he thought might be conquered, if she had 
no hope of succeeding ; and he said that, as to himself, he would endure any 
thing whatever before he would be persuaded to it; for although it was fit for a 
slave, as he was, to do nothing contrary to his mistress, he might well be excu- 
sed in a case where the contradiction was to such sort of commands only. But 
this opposition of Joseph’s, when she did not expect it, made her still more vio- 
lent in her love to him; and as she was sorely beset with this naughty passion, 
so she resolved to compass her design by a second attempt. . 

_ 3. When therefore there was public festival coming on, in which it was the 
custom for women to come to the public solemnity, she pretended to her hus- 
band that she was sick, as contriviug an opportunity for solitude and leisure, 
that she might entreat Joseph again. Which opportunity being obtained, sha 
used more kind words to him than before; and said, that it had been good fos 
him to have yielded to her first solicitation, and to have given her no repulse, 
both because of the reverence he ought to bear to her dignity who solicited him, 
aud because of the vehemency of her passion, by which she was forced, though 
she were his mistress, to condescend beneath her dignity ; but that he may.now, 
Ly taking more prudent advice, wipe off the imputation of his former folly ; for 
whether it were, that he expected the repetition of her solicitations she had now 
made, and that with.greater earnestness than before, for that she had pretended 
sickness on this véry account, and had preferred his conversation before the 
festival and its solémnity ; or whether he opposed her former discourses, as not 
believing she could be in earnest, she now gave him sufficient security, by thus 
repeating her application, that she meant not in the least by fraud to impose 
upon him; and assured him, that if he complied with her affections, he might 
expect the enjoyment of the advantages he already had; and if he were submis- 
sive to her, he should have still greater advantages; but that he must look for 
revenge and hatred from her, in case he rejected her desires, and preferred the 
reputation of chastity before his mistress ; for that he would gain nothing by such 
procedure, because then she would become his accuser, and would falsely pre- 
tend to her husband that he attempted her chastity ; and that Potiphar would 
hearken to her words rather than to his, let his be ever so agreeable to the 
truth. | 
_ 4, When the woman had said thus, and even with tears in her eyes, neither did 
pity dissuade Joseph from his chastity, nor did fear-compel him to a compliance 
with her; but he epposed her solicitations, and did not yield to her threatenings, 
and was afraidto do an ill thing; and chose to undergo the sharpest punishment, 
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rather than to enjoy his present advantages, by doing what his own conscience 
knew would justly deserve that he should die for it. He also put her in mind 
that she was a married woman, and that she ought to cohabit with her husband 
only ; and desired her to suffer these considerations to have more weight with 
her than the short pleasure of lustfui dalliance, which would bring her to repent- 
ance afterwards; would cause trouble to her, and yet would not amend what had 
been done amiss. Ile also suggested to her the fear she would be in, lest they 
should be caught; and that the advantage of concealment was uncertain, and 
that only while the wickedness was not known [would there be any quiet for 
them]; but that she might have the enjoyment of her husband’s company with. 
out any danger: And he told her, that in the company of her husband she might 
have great boldness, from a good conscience, both before God and before men. 
Nay, that she would act better like his mistress, and make use of her authority 
over him better, while she persisted in her chastity, than when they were both 
ashamed for what wickedness they had been guilty of; and that itis much better 
to depend on a good life, well acted, and known to have been so, than upon the 
hopes of the concealment of evil practices. 

5, Joseph, by this, and more, tried to restrain the violent passion of the wo- 
man, and to reduce her affection within the rules of reason; but she grew more 
ungovernable and earnest in the matter, and since she despaired of persuading 
him, she laid her hands upon him, and had a mind to force hima. But as soon 
as Joseph had got away from her anger, leaving also his garment with her, for 
he left that to her, and leaped out of her chamber, she was greatly afraid lest 
he should discover her lewdness to her husband, and greatly troubled at the 
affront he had offered her, so she resolved to be beforehand with him, and to 
accuse Joseph falsely to Potiphar, and by that means to revenge herself on him 
for his pride and contempt of her ; and she thought it a wise thing in itself, and 
also becoming a woman, thus to prevent his accusation. Accordingly she sat 
sorrowful and in confusion, framing herself so hypecritically and angrily that the 
sorrow, which was really for her being disappointed of her lust, might appear 
to be for the attempt upon her chastity ; so that when her husband came home, 
‘ and was disturbed at the sight of her, and inquired what was the cause of the 
disorder she was in, she began to accuse Joscph: and, “O husband” said she, 
“‘ mayst thou not live a day longer, if thou dost not punish the wicked slave whe 
has desired to defile thy bed; who has neither minded who he was when he 
came to our house, so as to behave himself with modesty; nor. has he been 
mindful of what favours he had received from thy bounty (as he must be an un- 
grateful man indeed, unless he in every respect carry himself in a manner agree- 
able to us); this man, I say, laid a private design to abuse thy wife, and this at 
the time of a festival, observing when thou wouldst be absent. So that it now is 
clear, that his modesty, as it appeared to be formerly, was only because of the 
restraint he was in out of fear of thee, but that he was not really of a good dis- 
position. ‘This has been occasioned by his being advanced to honour beyond 
what,he deserved, and what he hoped for, insomuch that he concluded, that he 
who was deemed fit to be trusted with thy estate, and the government of thy 
family, and was preferred above thy eldest servants, might be allowed to touch 
thy wife also.” Thus when she had ended her discourse, she showed him his 
garment, as if he then left it with her when he attempted to forceher. But Po. 
tiphar, not being able to disbelieve what his wife’s tears showed, and what hi, 
wife said, and what he saw himself, and being seduced by his love to his wile, 
did not set himself about the examination of the truth, but taking it for granted 
that his wife was.a modest woman, and condemning Joseph asa wicked man, 
he threw him into the malefactor’s prison; and had a still higher opinion of hig 
wife, and bare her witness, that she was a woman of a becoming modesty and 
chastity. 
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CHAP. VY. 
What Things befell Joseph in Prison. 


§ 1. Now Joseph, commending ail his affairs to God, did not betake himse!f .o 
make his defence, nor to give an account of the circumstances of the fact, but 
silently underwent the boas and the distress he was m, firmly believing that 
God, who knew the cause of -his affliction and the truth of the tact, would be 
more powerful than those that inflicted the punishments upon him; a proof of 
whose providence he quickiy received; for the keeper of the prison, taking notice 
of his care and fidelity in the affairs ne had set him about, and the dignity of his 
countenance, relaxed his bonds, and thereby made his heavy calamity lighter 
and more supportable to him; he also permitted him to make use of a diet better 
than that of the rest of the prisoners. Now, as his fellow-prisoners, when their 
hard labours were over, fell to discoursing one among another, as is usual in 
such as are equal sufferers, and to inquire one of another, what were the occa- 
sions of their being condemned to a prison. Among them the king’s cupbearer, 
and one that had been respected by him, was put in bonds upon the king’s anger 
at him. ‘This.man was under the same bonds with Joseph, and grew more 
familiar with him; and upon his observing that Joseph had a better understand. 
ing than the rest had, he told: him of a dream he had, and desired he would 
interpret its meaning ; complaining that, besides the uftietions he underwent 
from the king, God did also add to him trouble from his dream 

2. He therefore said, That in his sleep he saw three alate of grapes hang- 
ing upon three vimeiaes of a vine, large already and ripe for gathering, and that 
We squeezed them into a cup, which the king held in his EE and an he had 
strained the wine, he gave it to the king to drink, and that i received it from 
him with a pleasant countenance. This; he Eats was what he saw ; and he de- 
sired Joseph, thatif he had any portion of understanding in such matters, he 
would tell him what this vision foretold: who bid him be ef goed cheer, and ° 
expect to be loosed from his bonds in three days time, because the king desirea 
‘his service, and was about to restore him to it again; forhe let him kaow that 
‘God bestows the fruit of the vine upon men for sood ; which wine is poured out 
to him, and is the pledge of fidelity and mutual confidence among men; and 
‘puts an end to their quarrels, takes away passion and grief out of the minds of 
them that use it, and makes them cheerful. ‘Thou sayest that thou diast squeeze - 
this wine from three clusters of grapes with thine hands, and that the king 
received it; know, therefore, that this vision is for thy good, and foretells a 
release from thy present distress, within the same number of days asthe branches 
had wnence thou gatheredst thy grapes in thy sleep. However, remember 
what prosperity I have foretold thee when thou hast found it true. by experience: 
and when thou art in authority, do not overlook us im this prison, wherein thou 
wilt leave us, when thou art gone to the place we have foretold; for we are not 
ain prison for any crime, but for the sake of our virtue and sobriety are we con- 
demned to suffer the penalty of malefactors, and because we are not willing to 
injure him. that has thus distressed us, though it were for our own pleasure... The 
cupbearer, therefore, as was natural to do, rejoiced to hear such an msterpreta. 
tion of his dream, and waited the romplbiien of what had been thus showed hing 
beforehand. 

3. But another servant there was of the king’s, who had been dine! baker, 
and was now bound in prison with the cupbearer; he also was in, good hope, 
upon Joseph’s interpretation of the other’s vision, for he had seen.a drean: also 
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so he-desired that Joseph would tell him what the visions he had seen the night 
before might mean. ‘They were these that follow: ‘ Methought,” says he, “] 
carried three baskets upon my head, two were full of loaves, and the third full 
of sweetmeats and other eatables, such as are prepared for kings; but that the 
fowls came flying, and ate them all up, and had no regard to my attempt to drive 
them away.” And he expected a, prediction like to that of the cupbearer’s 
But Joseph, considering and reasoning about the dream, said to him, that he 
would willingly be an interpreter of good events to him, and not of such as lis 
dream denounced to him; but he told him, that he had only three days in all to 
live, for that the [three] baskets signify, that on the third day he should be cruci- 
fied, and devoured by fowls, while he was not able to help himself. Now both 
these dreams had the same several events that Joseph foretold they should have, 
and this to both the parties; for on the third day beforementioned, when the king 
solemnized his birthday, he crucified the chicf baker, but set the butler free from 
his bonds, and restored him to his former ministration. 

4, But God freed Joseph from his confinement, after he had endured his 
bonds two years, and had received no assistance from the cupbearer, who did 
not remember what he had said to him formerly; and God contrived this method 
of deliverance for him. Pharach the king had seen in his sleep the same evening 
two visions ; and after them had the interpretations of them both given him. He 
had forgotton the latter, but retained that of the dreams themselves. Being 
therefore troubled at what he had seen, for it seemed to him to be all of a melan- 
choly nature, the next day he called together the wisest men among the Egyp-’ 
tians, desiring to learn from them the interpretation of his dreams. But when 
they hesitated about them, the king was so much the more disturbed. And now 
it was that the memory of Joseph, and his skill in dreams, came into the mind of 
the king’s cupbearer, when he saw the confusion that Pharoah was in; so he 
came and mentioned Joseph to him, as also the vision ne had seen in prison, 
and how the event proved as he had said; as also, that the chief baker was 
crucified on the very same day ; and that this also happened to him, according to 
the interpretation of Joseph. That Joseph himself was laid in bonds by Potiphar, 
who was his head cook, as’a slave; but.he said he was one of the noblest of the 
stock of the Hebrews; and said further, his father lived in great splendour. 
If therefore thou wilt send for him, and not despise him on the score of his mis- 
fortunes, thou wilt learn what thy dreams signify. So the king commanded that 
they should bring Joseph into his presence; and those who received the command 
came and brought him with them, having taken care of his habit, that it might 
be decent, as the king had enjoined them to do. 

5. But the king took him by the hand; and, “‘O yourlg man,” says he, “ for 
my servant bears witness that thou art at present the best and most skiful person 
I can consult with, vouchsafe me the same favours which thou bestowedest on 
this servant of mine, ‘and tell me what events they are, which the visions of my 
dreams foreshow ; and I desire thee to suppress nothing out of fear, nor to flatter 
me with lying words, or with what may please me, although the truth should be 
of a melancholy nature. For it seemed to me that, as I walked by the river, I saw 
kine fat and very large, seven in number, going from the river to the marshes ; 
and other kine, of the same number like them, met them out of the marshes, 
exceeding lean and ill favoured, which ate up the fat and the large kine, and 
yet were no better than before, and not less miserably pinched, with famine. 
After ‘l had seen this vision, I awaked out of my sleep; and being in disorder, 
and considering with myself what this appearance should be, I fell asleep again 
and saw. another dream, much more wonderful than the foregoing, which. still 
did more affright and ‘disturb me: I saw seven ears of corn growing out of one 
root, having their heads borne down by the weight of the grains, and bending 
duwn with the fruit which was now ripe;.and fit for reaping; and near these | 
saw seven other ears of corn, meagre*tl) weak for want of rain, which’ tell te 
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eating and consuming those that were fit for reaping, and put me into great 
ustonishment. . 

6. 'To which Joseph replied: “This dream,” said he, ‘O king, although seen 
under two forms, signifies one and the same event of things; for when thou 
sawest the kine, which js an animal made for the plough and for labour, devour. 
ed by the worse: kine, and the ears of corn eaten up by the smaller ears, they 
foretell a famine, and want of the fruits of the earth, for the same number of 
years and equal with those when Egypt was in a happy state; and this so far that 
the plenty of these years will be spent in the same number of years of scarcity, 
and that scarcity of necessary provisions will be very difficult to be corrected; 
as a sign whereof, the ill favoured kine, when they had devoured the better sort, 
could not be satisfied. But stiJl God foreshows what is to come upon men, not to 
grieve them, but that when they know it beforehand, they may by prudence make 
the actual experience of what is foretold the more tolerable. If thou, therefore 
carefully dispose of the plentiful crops which will come in the former years 
thou wilt procure that the future calamity will not be felt by the Egyptians.” 

7. Hereupon ithe king wondered at the discretion and wisdom of Joseph ; and 
asked him by what means he might so dispense the foregoing plentiful crops, in 
the happy years, as to make the miserable crops more tolerable. Joseph then 
added this his advice: ‘lo spare the good crops, and not permit the Egyptians 
io spend them luxuriously, but to reserve what they would have spent im luxury 
beyond their necessity, against the time of want. He also exhorted him to take 
the corn of the husbandmen, and give them only so much as would be sufficient 
for their food. Accordingly Pharaoh, being surprised at Joseph, not only fer 
his interpretation of the dream, but for the counsel he had given him, intrusted 
him with dispensing the corn, with power to do what he thought would be for the 
benefit of the people of Egypt, and for the benefit of the king, as believing that 
lhe who first discovered this method of acting would prove the best overseer ef 
it. But Joseph having this power given him by the king, with leave to make 
use of his seal, and to wear purple, drove in his chariot through all the land ot 
Egypt, and took* the corn of the husbandmen, allotting as much to every one as 
would be sufficient for seed and for food, but without discovering to any one the 
reason why he did so, 


CHAP. VI. 


How Joseph, when he was become famous in Egypt, had his Brethren m 
Subjection. 


} 1. Josepm was now grown up to thirty years of age, and enjoyed great hon. 
ours from the king, who called him Psothom Phanech, out of regard to his pro 
digious degree of wisdom; for that name denotes the revealer of secrets. He also 
:inarried a wife of very high quality ; forhe married the daughter of Petephres,t 
one of the priests of Heliopolis; she was a virgin, and her name was Asenath. 
By her he had children before the scareity came on, Manasseh, the elder, which® 
signifies forgetful, because his present happiness made him forget his former 
misfortunes: and Ephraim, the younger, which signifies restored, because he 


* That is, bought it for Pharach at a very Jow price. 

+ This Potiphar, or as in Josephus, Petephres, who was now a priest of On, or Heliopolis, is the same 
name in Josephus, and perhaps in Moses also, with him who is before called the head cook, or captain’ 
of the guard, and to whom Joseph was sold, see Gen. xxxii. 36; xxxix. 1; with xli. 50. They are , 
#{so affirmed to be one, and the same person in the testament of Joseph, sect. 18, for he is there said tc 
have married the daughter of his master and mistress. Nor is this a notion peculiar to that Testament: 
tut, as Dr Bernard confesses, note on Antiq. b. ii. chap. iy. sect. 1, common to Josephus, to the Septu 
agit interpreters, and to other learned Jews of old time. 
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was restored to the freedom of his forefathers. Now, aiter Egypt had happilv 
oassed over seven years, according to Joseph’s interpretation of the dreams, the 
famine came upon them in the eighth year; and because this misfortune felf 
apon them when they had no sense of it beforehand,* they were all sorely afllict- 
ed by it, and came running ‘to the king’s gates; and he called upon Joseph, who 
sold the corn to them, being become confessedly a saviour to the whole multitude 
of the Egyptians. Nor did he open this market of corn for the people of that 
country only, but strangers had liberty to buy also, Joseph being willing that all 
men, who are naturally akin to one another, should have assistance from those 
that lived in happiness. 

2. Now Jacob also, when he understood that foreigners might come, sent ali 
kis sons into Egypt to buy corn; for the land-of Canaan was grievously afflicted 
with the famine ; and this great misery touched the whole continent. He only 
retained Benjamin, who was born to him by Rachel, and was of the same mother 
with Joseph. ‘These sons of Jacob then came into Egypt, and applied them- 
selves to Joseph, wanting to buy corn; for nothing of this kind was done with- 
out his approbation, since even then only was the honour that was paid the king 
himself advantageous to the person that paid it, when they took care to honour 
Joseph also. Now when he well knew his brethren, they thought nothing of him; 
for he was but a youth when he left them, and was now come to an age so much 
greater that the lineaments of his face were changed, and he was not known by 
them; besides this, the greatness of the dignity wherein he appeared suffered 
them not so much as to suspect it was he. He now made trial what sentiments 
they had about affairs of the greatest consequence; for he refused to sell them 
corn, and said they were come as spies of the king’s affairs; and that they came 
from several countries, and joined themselves together, and pretended that they 
were of kin, it not being possible that a private man should breed up so many sons, 
and those of so great beauty of countenance as they were; such an education of 
so many children being not easily obtained by kings themselves. Now this he did 
in order to discover what concerned his father, and what happened to him after his- 
own departure from him, and as desiring to know what was become of Benjamm 
his brother; for he was afraid that they had ventured on the like wicked enterprise 
against him that they had done to himself, and had taken him off also. 

3. Now these brethren of his were under distraction and terror, and thought 
that very great danger hung over them; yet not at all reflecting upon their 
brother Joseph; and standing firm under the accusations laid against them, 
they made their defence by Reubel, the eldest of them, who now became 
their spokesman: “ We come not hither,” seid he, “with any unjust design, nor in 
order to bring any harm to the king’s affairs; we only want to be preserved, as 
supposing your humanity might be a refuge for us from the miseries which our 
country labours under, we having heard that you proposed to sell corn, not only to 
your own countrymen, but to strangers also, and that you determined to allow that 
corn in order to preserve all that want it; but that we are brethren, and of the 
same common blood, the peculiar lineaments of our faces, and those not so muci 
different from one another, plainly show. Our father’s name is Jacob, an Hebrew 
man, who had twelve of us for his sons by four wives; which twelve of us 
“while we-were all alive were a happy family; but when one of our brethren, whose 
name was Joseph, died, our affairs changed for the worse; for our father could not 
forbear to make along lamentation for him, and we are in affliction, both by the 
calamity of the death of our brother, and the miserable state of our aged father. 
We are now therefore come to buy corn, having entrusted the care of our father. 
and the provision for our family, to Benjamin, our youngest brother; and if thou 


* This entire ignorance of the Ezyptians of these years of famine before they came, told us before as 
well as here, chap. v. sect. 7, by Josephus, seems to be almost incredible. It is in no other copy that 1 
‘snaw of ; " 
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sendest to our house, thou mayst learn whether we are guilty of the least falsehood 
in what we say.” : 

4, And thus did Reubel endeavour te persuade Joseph to have a better opinion 
of them. But when he had learned from them that Jacob was alive, and that 
his brother was not destroyed by them, he for the present put thera in prison, as 
intending to examine more into their affairs when he should be at leisure. But on 
the third day he brought them out, and said to them, “ ‘That since you constantly 
affirm that yeu are not come to do any harm to the king’s affairs; that you are 
brethren, and the sons of the father whom you named, you will satisfy me of the 
truth of what you say, if you leave one of your company with me, who shall suffer 
no injury here; and if, when ye have carried corn to your father, you will come to 
me again, and bring your brother, whom you say you left there along with you: 
for this shall be by me esteemed an assurance of the truth of what you have told 
me.” Hereupon they were in greater grief than before ; they wept, and perpe- 
tually deplored one among another the calamity of Joseph; and said, “ ‘They 
were fallen into this misery as a punishment inflicted by God for what evil con- 
trivances they had against him.” . And Reubel was large in his reproaches of 
them for their too late repentance, whence no profit arose to Joseph ; and earn- 
estly exhorted them to bear with patience whatever they suffered, since it was 
done by God in way of punishment on his account. ‘Thus they speak to one 
another, not imagining that Joseph understood their language. A general sad- 
ness also seized on them at Reubel’s words, and a repentance for what they had 
done; and they condemned the wickedness they had perpetrated, for which they 
judged they were justly punished by God. Now when Joseph saw that they 
were in this distress, he was so affected at it that he fell into tears, and not being 
willing that they should take notice of him, he retired; and after a while came to 
them again, and taking Symeon,* in order to his being a pledge for his brethren’s 
return, he bid them take the corn they had bought, and go their way. He also - 
commanded his steward privily to put the money which they had brought with 
them for the purchase of corn into their sacks, and to dismiss them therewith; who 
did what he was commanded to do. 

5. Now when Jacob’s sons were come into the land of Canaan, they told 
their father what had happened to them in Egypt, and that they were taken 
to have come thither as spies upon the king; and how they said they were 
brethren, and had left their eleventh brother with their father, but were not 
believed; and how they had left Symeon with the governor, until Benjamin 
should go thither, and be a testimonial of the truth of what they had said. 
And they begged of their father to fear nothing, but to send the lad along 
with them. But Jacob was not pleased with any thing his sons had done; ard he 
took thedetention of Symeon heinously, and thence thought it a foolish thing to 
give up Benjamin also. Neither did he yield to Reubel’s persuasion, though he 
begged it of him; and gave leave that the grandfather might, in way of requital, 
kul his owa sons, in case any harm came toe Benjamin in the journey. So they 
were distressed, and knew not what todo. | Nay, there was another accident that 
still disturbed them more, the money that was found hidden in their sacks of corn. 
Yet when the corn they had brought failed them, and when the famine still afflict- 
ed them, and necessity forced them, Jacob did [not}] still resolve to send Benja- 
min with his brethren, although there was no retur.ing into Egypt unless they 
came with what they had promised,. Now the misery growing every day worse, 
and his sons begging it of him, he had no other course to take in his present cir. 
cumstances, And Judas, who was of a bold temper upon other occasions, spake 


* The reason why Symeon might be selected out of the rest for Joseph’s prisoner, is plain in the ‘les. 
aament of Symeon, viz. that he was one of the bitterest of all Joseph’s bretiiren against him, sect. 2, 
which appears also in part by the Testament of Zabulon, sect. 3. . 

* ‘The coherence seems to me to show, that the negative particle is here wanting which I have supp hed 
% biockets, and 1 wonder none have hitherto suspected it ought to be supplied. 
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ais mind very freely to him: “That it did not become him to be afraid on account 
of his son, nor to suspect the worst, as he did; for nothing could be done to his 
son but by the appointment of God, which must also for certain come to pass 
though he were at home with him; that he ought not to condemn them to such 
mainfest destruction; nor deprive them of that plenty of tood they might have 
from Pharaoh, by his unreasonable fear about his son Benjamin, but ought to take 
care of the preservation of Symeon, lest by attempting to hinder Benjamin’s jour- 
_ ney, Symeon should perish. He exhorted him to trust God for him, and said he 
would either bring his son back to him safe, or, together with his, lose’ his,own 
life.” So that Jacob was at length persuaded, and delivered Benjamin to them, 
with the price of corn doubled ; he also sent presents to Joseph, of the fruits of 
.the land’of Canaan, balsam,* and rosin, as also turpentine, and honey. Now 
their father shed many tears at the departure of his sons, as well as themselves. 
His concern was, that he might receive them back again safe after their journey ; 
and their concern was, that they mrght find their father well, and no way afflicted 
with grief for them. And this lamentation lasted a whole day; so that the old 
man was at last tired with grief, and stayed behind; but they went on their way 
for Egypt, endeavouring to mitigate their gricf for their present misfortunes with 
the hopes of better success hereafter. 

6. As soon as they came into Egypt, they were brought down to Joseph. But | 
here no small fear disturbed them, lest they should be accused about the price of 
the corn, as if they had cheated Joseph. They then made a long apology to Jo- 
seph’s steward; and told him, that when they came home they found the money 
in their sacks, and that they had now brought it along with them. He said he did 
not know what they meant; so they were delivered from that fear. And when 
he had loosed Symeon, and mit him into a handsome habit. he suffered him to be 
with his brethren ; at which wme Joseph.came from his attendance on the king. 
So they offered him their presents; and upon his putting the question to them | 
about their father, they answered that they found him well. He also, upon his | 
discovery that Benjamin was alive, asked whether this was their younger brother? 
for he had seen him. Whereupon they said he was; he replied, that the God 
over all was his protector. But when his affection to him made him shed tears, he 
retired, desiring he might not be seen in that plight by his brethren. ‘Then Joseph 
tock them to supper, and they were set down in the same order as they used to sit 
at their father’s table. And although Joseph treated them all kindly, yet did he 
send a mess to Benjamin that was double what the rest of the guests had for, 
their shares. . 

7. Now when after supper they had composed themselves to sleep, Joseph 
commanded his steward both to give thern their measures of corn, and to hide its 
price again in their sacks ; and that withal they should put into Benjamin’s sack | 
the golden cup out of which he loved himself to drink. Which things he did in 
order to make trial of his brethren, whether they would stand by Benjamin when 
he should be accused of having stolen the cup, and should appear to be in danger ; 
or whether they would leave him, and depending on their own innocency, go to 
their father without him. When the servant had done as he was bidden, the sons 
of Jacob, knowing nothing of all this, went their way, and took Symeon along 
with them, and had a double cause of joy, both because they had received’ hiny 
again, and because they took back Benjamin to their father, as they had promi- 
sed. But presently a troop of horsemen encompassed them, and brought with 
them Joseph’s servant, who had put the cup into Benjamin’s sack. Upon which 
unexpected attack of the horsemen they were much disturbed, and asked’ what 
(he reason was that they came thus upon men who, a little before, had heen by 
their lord thought worthy of en honourable and hospitable reception? ‘They 
replied by calling them wicked wretches, who had forgot that very hospitable 


* (f the precious balsam of Judea, and the turpentine, see the note on Antiq. B. viii. chap. vi. sect. B. 
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and kind treatment which Joseph had given them, and did not seruple to be inju- 
rious to him, and to carry off that cup out of which he had, in so friendly a man- 
ner, drunk to them ; and not regarding their friendship with, Joseph, no more than 
the danger they should be inif they were taken, in comparison of the unjust gain. 
Hereupon he threatened thet they should be punished ; for, though they had es- 
caped the knowledge of him who was but a servant, yet they had not escaped 
the knowledge of God, nor had gone off with what they had stolen; and, after 
all, asked why we come upon them? as if they knew nothing of the matter ; and 
he told them that they should immediately know it by their punishment. ‘This, 
aud more of the same nature, did the servant say, in way of reproach to them : 
but they, being wholly ignorant of any thing here that concerned them, laughed 
at what he said, and wondered at the abusive language which the servant gave 
them, when he was so hardy as to accuse those who did not before so much as 
retain the price of their corn, which was found in their sacks, but brought it 
again, though nobody else knew of any such thing; so far were they from offer- 
ing any injury to Joseph voluntarily. But still, supposing that a search would 
be a more sure justification of themselves than their own denial of the fact, they 
bid him search them, and that if any of them had been guilty of the theft, to pun- 
ish them all; for, being no way conscious to themselves of any crune, they spake 
with assurance, and, as they thought, without any danger to themselves also. ‘he 
servants desired there might be asearch made; but they said, the punishment 
should extend to him alone whe should be found guilty of the theft. Su they made 
the search; and having searched ail the rest, they came last of all to Benjamin, 
as knowing it was Benjamin’s saci in which they had hidden the cup; they having 
indeed searched the rest only for a show of accuracy: so the rest were out of 
fear for themselves, and were now onjy concerned about Benjamin, but still were 
well assured that he would also be found innocent; and they reproached those that 
came after them for their hindering them, while they might, in the meanwhile, 
have gotten a good way on theirjourney. But, as soon as they had searched Ben- 
jamin’s sack, they found the cup, and took it from him, and all was changed into 
mourning and famentation. They rent their garments, and wept for the punish- 
ment which their brother was to undergo for his theft, and: for the delusion they 
had put on their father when they promised they would bring Benjamin safe te 
him. What added to their misery was, that this melancholy accident came un 

fortunately at a time when they thought they had gotten off clear; but they con 

fessed that this misfortune of their brother, as well as the grief of their father for 
him, was owing to themselves,.since it was they that forced their father to send 
jiim with them, when he was averse to it. 

8. The horsemen therefore took Benjamin and brought him to Joseph, his 
brethren also following him; who, when he saw him in custody, and them in the 
habit of mourners, said, ‘How came you, vile wretches as you are, to have such 
a strange notion of my kinduess to you, and of God’s providence, as inx*:lently 
to do thus to your benefactor, who in such an hospitable manner had entertained 
vou!’ Whereupon they gave up themselves to be punished, in order to save 
Benjamin ; and called to mind what a-wicked enterprise they had been guilty 
of against Joseph. ‘They also pronounced him more happy than themselves, if 
he were dead, in being freed from the miseries of this life; and if he were alive 
that he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing God’s vengeance upon them. They saic 
farther, that they were the plague of their father, since they should now add to 
his former affliction for Joseph this other affliction for Benjamin. Reubel also 
was large in cutting them upon this occasion. But Joseph dismissed them; for 
he said, they had been guilty of no offence, and that he would content himself 
with the lad’s pudishment ; for he said, it was not a fit thing to let him go free, 
for the sake of those who had not offended ; nor was it a fit ‘thing to punish them 
together with hum who had been guilty of stealing. And when he promised tc 
give them leave'to go away in safety, the rest of them were under great conste 
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nation, and were able to say nothing on the sad occasion. But Judas, who had 
persuaded their father to send the lad from him, being otherwise also a very bold 
and-active man, determined to hazard himself for the preservation of his brother. 
*Tt is true,” said he “ O governor, that we have been very wicked with regard 
to thee, and on that account deserve punishment; even all of us may justly be 
punished, although the theft were not committed by all, but only by one of us, and 
he the youngest also; but yet there remains some hope for us, who otherwise 
must be under despair on his account, and this from thy goodness, which pro 
mises us a deliverance out of our present danger. And now I beg thou wilt not 
look at us, or at that great crime we have been guilty of, but at thy own excel- 
lent nature, and take advice of thine own virtue, instead of that wrath thou hast 
against us; which passion those that otherwise are of a low character indulge, 
as they do their strength, and that not only on great, but also on very trifling 
occasions. Overcome, sir, that passion, and ba, not ssluliieal by it, nor suffer it 
to slay those that do not otherwise presume upon their own safety, but are desi- 
rous to accept it from thee; for this is not the first time that thou wilt bestow it 
on us, but before, when we came to buy corn, thou affordedst us great plenty of 
food, and gavest us leave to carry so much home.to our family as has preserved 
them from perishing by famine. Nor is there any difierence between not over- 
looking men that were perishing for want of necessaries, and not punishing those 
that seem to be offenders, and have been so unfortunate as to lose the advantage 
of that glorious benefaction which they received from thee. This will be an in- 
stance of equal favour, though bestowed after a different manner; for thou wilt 
save those this way whom thou didst feed the other; ; and thou wilt her eby preserve 
alive, by thy own bounty, those souls which thou didst not suffer to be distressed 
by famine; it being, indeed, at once a wonderful and a great thing to sustain our 
lives by corn, and to bestow on us that pardon, whereby, now we are distressed, 
we mav continue those lives. And 1 am ready to suppose that Ged Is willing to 
afford thee this opportunity of showing thy virtuous disposition by bringing us 
into this calamity, that it may appear thou canst forgive the injuries that are done 
to thyself; and mayst be esteersed kind to others, besides those who, on other 
accounts, stand in need of thy ‘issistance ; since it isindeed a right thing te do 
well to those who are in distress for. want of food, but still a more ; glorious thing 
to save those who deserve to be punished, when it is on account of heinous offen- 
ces against thyself; for if it be a thing deserving commendation to forgive such 
as have been guilty of smal’ offences, that tend to a person’s loss, and this be 
praiseworthy in. him that cverlooks such offences; to restrain a man’s passion as 
to crimes which are capital to the guilty is to be like the most excellent nature of 
God himself. And truly, as for myself, had it not been that we had a father, who 
had discovered, on occasion of the death of Joseph, how miserably he is always 
afilicted at the loss of his ssons, I had not made any words on account of the saving 
of our own lives; I mean, any farther than as that would be an excellent charac; 
ter for thyself, on prererve even those that ~vould have nobody to lament them 
when they were dead; but we would have yielded ourselves up to suffer whatso. 
ever thou pleasedest: but now (for we do not plead for mercy to ourselves, though, 
indeed, if we die, it will be while we are young, and befure we have had the cn- 
joyment of life) have regard to our father, and take pity of his old age, on whose 
account it is thi)t we make these supplications to thee. We beg thou wilt give us 
those lives, wich this wickedness of ours has rendered obnoxious to thy punish. 
ment :-<a@ this for his sake who is not himself wicked, nor does his’ being our 
yer make us wicked. He isa good man, and not worthy to have such trials of 
his patience ; and now we are alsent, is he afflicted with care for us. but if he 


¥ This cration seems to me too large, aail too unusual a digression, to have been composed by Judas 
on this occasion. It seems to me a speech or declamation composer formerly, in the person of Judas, 
anc. in the way ef oratory, that lay by hia, and which he thought fit to insert on this occasion, Sea 
two more such speec ches or declamations, Antiq. B. vi. ch. xiv sect. 4. 
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hear of our deaths, and what was the cause of it, he will on that account dic an 
immature death; and the reproachful manner of our ruin will hasten his end, 
and will directly kill him, nay, will bring him to a miserable death, while he will 
make haste to rid himself of the world, and bring himself to a state cf insen- 
sibility, before the sad story of our end come abroad to the rest of the world. 
Consider things in this manner, although our wickedness does now provoke thee | 
with a just desire of punishing that wickedness, and forgive it for our father’s 
sake; and let thy commiseration of him weigh more with thee than our wicked- 
ness. Have regard to the old age of our father, who, if we perish, will be very 
lonely while he lives, and will soon die himself also. Grant this boon to the 
name of fathers, for thereby thou wilt honour him that begat thee, and will grant 
it to thyself also, who enjoyest already that denomination; thou wilt then, by 
that denomination, be preserved of God, the Father of all, by showing a pious 
regard to which, in the case of our father, thou wilt appear to honour him who 
is styled by the same name; I mean, if thou wilt have this pity on our father, 
upon this consideration, how miserable he will be if he be deprived of his sons, 
It is thy part, therefore, to bestow on us what God has given us, when it is in 
thy power to take it away, and so to resemble him entirely in charity; for it is 
good to use that power, which can either give or take away, on the merciful side : 
and when it is in thy power to destroy, to forget that thou ever hadst that power, 
and to look on thyself as only allowed power for preservation ; and that the more 
any one extends this power, the greater reputation does he gain to himself. 
Now, by forgiving our brother what he has unhappily committed, thou wilt. pre- 
serve us all; for we cannot think of living if he be put to death, since we dare 
not show Gereelvee alive to our father, without our brother, but here must we par. , 
take of one and the same catastrophe of hislife. And so far we beg of thee, O 
governor, that if thou condemnest our brother to die, thou wilt punish us together 
with iam, as partakers of his crime; for we shall not think it reasonable to be 
reserved to kill ourselves for grief of our brother’s death, but so to die rather as 
equally guilty with hin: of this crime. I will only leave with thee this one con. _ 
sideration, and then will say no more, viz. that our brother committed his fault 
when he was young, and not yet of confirmed wisdom in his conduct, and that 
men naturally forgive such young persons. And I end here, without adding 
what more I have to say, that in case thou condemnest us, that omission may be 
supposed to have hurt us, and permitted thee to take the severer side. But in ™ 
/ case thou settest us free, that this may be ascribed to thy own goodness, of which 
thou art inwardly conscious, that thou freest us from condemnation ; and thatnot 
by barely preserving us, but by granting us such a favour as will make us appear 
more righteous than we really are, and b y representing to thyself more motives 
for our deliverance than we are able to produce ourselves. If, therefore, thou 
resolvest to slay him, ! desire thou wilt slay me in his stead, and send him back 
sto his father; or if thou pleasest to retain him with thee as a slave, I am fitter to 
labour for thy advantage in that.eapacity, and, as thou seest, am better prepared 
for either of these sufferings.” * So Judas being very willing to undergo any 
thing whatever for the deliverance of his brother, cast himself down at Joseph’s 
feet, “and earnestly laboured to assuage and pacify his anger. All his brethren 
also fell down before him weeping ; and delivering themselves up to destruction 
for the preservation of the life of Benjamin. 

10. But Joseph, as overcomenow with his affections, and no longer able to per- 
sonate an angry man, commanded all that were present to depart, that-he might 
make himself known to his brethren, when they were alone. And when the rest 
were gone out, he made himself known, to his brethren, and said, “1 commend 
you for your virtue and your kindness to our brother ; I find you | bettermen than { 
could have expected from what you contrived about me. Indeed, I did all this ie 


* In all this speech of Judas we may observe, that Josephus still supposed that death was the punish 
went of theft in Egypt, in the days of Joseph, though it never wasso ainone the Jews by the law ot Moses 
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try your love to your brother ; so [ believe you were not wicked by nature in what 
you did in my case, but that all has happened according to God’s will, who has 
hereby procured our enjoyment of what good things we have, and, if he cortinue m 
a favourable disposition, of what we hope for hereafter. Since, therefore, I know 
that our father is safe and well, beyond expectation, and I see you so well dis. 
posed to your brother, I will no longer remember what guilt you seem to have had 
about me, but will leave off to hate you for that your wickedness, and do rather 
return you my thanks, that you have concurred with the intentions of God to bring 
things to their present state. I would have you also rather to forget the same, 
since that imprudence of yours is come to such a happy conclusion, than to be 
uneasy and blush at those your offences. Do not therefore let- your evil inten- 
tions, when you condemned me, and that bitter remorse which might follow, be 
a grief to you now, becatise those intentions were frustrated. Go, therefore, your 
way, rejoicing in what has happened by the divine providence, and inform your 
father of it, lest he should be spent with cares for you, and deprive me of the most 
agreeable part of my felicity ; [ mean, least he should die before he comes into my 
sight, and enjoys the good things that we now have. Bring, therefore, with you 
our father, and your wives and children, and all your kindred, and remove your 
habitations hither ; for it is not proper that the persons dearest to me should live 
remote from me, now my affairs are so prosperous, especially when they must 

endure five more years of famine.”” When Joseph had said this, he embraced 
his brethren, who were in tears and sorrow. But the generous kindness of their 
- brother seemed to leave among them no room for fear, lest they should be pun- 
ished on account of what they had consulted and acted against him.» And they 
were then feasting. .Now the king, as soon as he heard that Joseph’s brethren 
were come to him, was exceeding glad of it, asif it had been a part of his own 
good fortune; and gave them wagons full of corn, and gold, and silver, to be 
conveyed to his father. Now when they had received more of their brother 
part to be carried to their father, and part as free gifts to every one of them 
selves, Benjamin having still more than the rest, ris departed, 
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CHAP. VII. 


wip Removal of Joseph’s Father, with all his Family, to him, on it geet of the 
Famine. 


§ 1. As soon as Jacob came to know, by his sons returning home, in what state 
Joseph was, thatchhe had not only escaped death, for which yet he lived ali along 
in mourning, but that he lived in splendour and happiness, and ruled over Egypt 
jointly with the king, and had intrusted to his care almost all his affairs; he.did 
not think any thing he was told to be incredible, cor nsidering the sreatness of 
the works of God, and. his kindness to him; although that kindness had, for 
some late times, been intermitted: so he immedi ately and zealously set out 
upon his journey to him. 

2.° When he came to the well of the oath (Beersheba) he offered sacrifice to 
God; and being afraid that the happiness there was in Egypt might tempt his 
8 Ait to fall in love with it, and settle in it, and no more think of removing 

nto the land of Canaan, and possessing it, as God had promised them; as also 
eo: afraid, lest if this descent into Egypt were made without the will of God, 
huis family might be destroyed there; out of fear withal, lest he should depart 
this life hefore he came to the sight of Joseph, he fell asleep, revolving these 
doubts in his mind. ) 

3. But God stood by him, and called to him twice by his name; and when he 
asked. who he was? God said, “No, sure, it is not just that thou Jacob shouldst 
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be unacquainted with that God who has been ever a protector and a helper to 
thy forefathers, and after them to thyself: for when thy father would have depri- 
ved thee of the dominion, I gave it thee ; and by my kindness it was, that when 
thou wast sent into Mesopotamia all alone, thou obtainedst good wives, and 
returnedst with many children and much wealth. Thy whole family also has 
been preserved by my providence ; and it was [ who conducted Joseph, thy son, 
whom thou gavest up for lost, to the enjoyment of great prosperity. I also 
made him lord of Egypt, so that he differs but little from a king. Accordingly 
I come now as a guide to thee in this journey; and foretell to thee that thou 
shalt die in the arms of Joseph ; and I inform thee, that thy posterity shall be 
many ages in authority and glory, and that I will settle them in the land which 
have promised them.” | 

4, Jacob, encouraged by this dream, went on more cheerfully for Egypt, with 
his sons, and all belonging to them. Now they were in all seventy. I once 
indeed thought it best not to set down the names of this family, especially be- 
cause of their difficult pronunciation (by the Greeks); but upon the whole, I 
think it necessary to mention those names, that I may disprove such as’ believe 
that we came originally not out of Mesopotamia, but are Egyptians. Now 
Jacob had twelve sons, of these Joseph was come thither before. We will 
therefore set down the names of Jacob’s children and grandchildren. Reubel 
had four sons, Anoch, Phallu, Assaron, Charmi. Symeon had six, Jamuel, 
Jamin, Avod, Jachin, Soar, Saul. Levi had three sons, Gersom, Caath, Merari. 
Judas had three sons, Sala, Phares, Zerah; and by Phares two grandchildren, 
Esrom, and Amur. Issachar had four sons, Thola, Phua, Jasub, Samaron. 
Zabulon had with him three sons, Sared, Helon, Jalel. So far is the’ posterity 
of Lea; with whom went her daughter Dinah. ‘These are thirty-three. Rachel 
had two sons, the one of which, Joseph, had two sons also, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. The other, Benjamin, had ten sons, Bolau, Bacchar, Asabel, Geras, 
Naaman, Jes, Ros, Momphis, Opphis, Arad. ‘These fourteen added to the thirty- 
three before enumerated amount to the number forty-seven. And this was the 
legitimate posterity of Jacob. He had beside by Bilha, the handmaid of Rachel, 
Dan and Nephthali, which last had four sons that followed him, Jessel, Guni, 
issari, and Sellim. Dan had an only begotten son, Usi. If these be added to 
those before mentioned, they complete the number fifty-four, Gad and Aser 
were the sons of Zilpha, who wasthe handmaid of Lea. These had with them, 
Gad seven, Saphoniah, Augis, Sunis, Azabon, Aerin, Eroed, Ariel. Aser had 
a daughter Sarah, and six male children, whose names were Jomne, Isus, lsoui, 
Baris, Abar, and Melchicl. If we add these, which are sixteen, to the fifty-four, 
the forementioned number [70] is completed, Jacob not* being himself included 
in that number. . 

&. When Joseph understood that his father was coming, for Judas his brother 
was come before him, and informed him of his approach, he went out to meet 
him; and they met together at Heroopolis. But Jacob almost fainted away at 
this unexpected and great joy: however, Joseph revived him, being yet not 
himself able to contain from being affected in the same manner, at the pleasura 
he now had, yet was he not whelly overcome with his passion, as his father was. 
After this, he desired Jacob to travel on slowly ; but he himself took five df his 
bretaren with him, and made haste to the king, to tell him that Jacob and his 
family were come; which was a joyfil hearing to him. He also bid Joseph tell 
him what sort of life his brethren loved to lead, that he might give them leave to 
follow the same: who told him they were good shepherds, arid had been used 
to foliow no other employment but this alone. Whereby he provided for thei, 


- ® Allthe Greek copies of Josephus have the negatrve particle here, that Jacob himself was not reckoned 
ove of the 70 souls that came into Egypt; but the old Latin copies want it, and directly assure us he was 
one oftherr 4: is therefore hardly certain which of these was Josephus’s true reading, since the number 
7) is made up without him, if we reckon Leah for one, but if she be not reckoned, Jacoh meet himeelf he 
vee, tu Cumynete *he number. . 
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that they should not be separated, but live m the same place, and take care of 
their father; as also hereby he provided, that they might be acceptable to the 
Egyptians, by doing nothing that would be common to them with the Egyptians , 
for the Egyptians are prohibited* to meddle with feeding of sheep. 

6. When Jacob was come to the king, and saluted him, and wished all pros- 
perity to his government, Pharaoh asked him how old he now was? Upon 
whose answer, that he was a hundred and thirty years old, he admired Jacob on 
account of the length of his life. And when he had added, that still he had not 
lived so long as his forefathers, he gave him leave to live with his children in 
Heliopolis; for in that city the king’s shepherds had their pasturage. 

7. However, the famine increased among the Egyptians; and this heavy 
judgment grew more oppressive to them, because neither did the river overflow 
the ground, for it did not rise to its former height, nor did God send raint upon 
it; nur did they indeed make the least provision for themselves, so ignorant 
were they what was to be done ; but Joseph sold them corn for their money. 
But when their money failed them, they bought corn with their cattle and their 
slaves; and if any of them had a small piece of land, they gave up that to pur- 
chase them food, by which means the king became the owner of all their sub- 
stance: and they were removed some to one place, and some to another, that 
so the possession of their country might be firmly assured to the king ; except- 
ing the lands of the priests, for their country continued still in their own posses. 
sion. And indeed this sore famine made their minds, as well as their bodies, 
slaves; and at length compelled them to procure a sufficiency of food by such 
dishonourable means. But when this misery ceased, and the river overflowed 
the ground, and the ground brought forth its fruits plentifully, Joseph came to 
every city, and gathered the people thereunto belonging together, and give them 
back entirely the land which, by their own consent, the king might have possessed 
alone, and alone enjoyed the fruits of it. He also exhorted them to look on it 
as every one’s own possession ; and to fall to their husbandry with cheerful- 
ness; and to pay as a tribute to the king, the fifth partt of the fruits for the 
rand which the king, when it was his own, restored to them. ‘These men rejoi- 
ced upon their becoming unexpectedly owners of their lands, and diligently 
observed whut was enjoined them. And by this means Joseph procured to him- 
self a greater authority among the Egvptians, and greater love to the king from 
them. Now this law, that they should pay the fifth part of their fruits as tribute 
continued until their later kings. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Death of Jacob and Jeseph. 


§ 4 Now when Jacob had lived seventeen years in Egypt, he fell into a disease, 
aid died in the presence of his sons; but not till he had made his prayers for 


* Josephus thought that the Egyptians hated or despised the employment of a shepherd in the days of 
Juseph; whereas Bishop Cumberland has shown that they rather hated such Phoenician or Canaanite 
shepherds as had long enslaved the Egyptians of oid time. See his Sanchoniatho, p. 361, 362. 

+ Reland here puis the question, How Josephus could complain of its not raining in Egypt during 
this famine, while the ancicnts affirm, that it never does naturally rain there? His answer is, that when 
the ancients deny that it never rains in Egypt, they only mean the Upper Egypt above the Delta, which 
is called Egypt in the strictest sense; but that in the Delta ae by consequence in the Lower Egypt ad. 
joining to it] it did of old, and still does rain sometimes. See the note on Antiq. B. iii. ch. 1. sect. 6. 

} Josephus supposes, that Joseph now restored the Egyptians their lands again, upon the payment of — 
a fifth part asa tribute. It seems to me rather that the Jand was now considered as Pharaoli’s land, 
and this fifth part as.its rent, to be paid to bim, as he was their Jandlord, and they his tenants) and that 
the lands were not properly restored, and his filth part reserved as tribute only, till the days ef Sesvs 
wis. See Essay on the Old Testament, Append. 148, 149, b had yas 
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their enjoying prosperity, and till he had foretold to them prophetically how eve- 
ry one of them was to dwell in the land of Canaan. But this happened many. 
years afierward. He also enlarged upon the praises of Joseph*, how he had 

not remembered the evil doings of his brethren to their disadvantage; nav, on 
the contrary, was kind to them, bestowing upon them so many benefits, as 

seldom are bestowed on men’s own benefactors. He then commanded his own’ 
sons that they should admit Joseph’s sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, into their 

number, and divide the land of Canaan in common with them; concerning: 
whom we shall treat hereafter. However, he made it his request, that he might 

be buried at Hebron. So he died, when he had lived full a hundred and fifty 

years, three only abated, having not been behind any of his ancestors in’ piety 

towards God, and having such a recompense for it as it was fit those should 

have who were so good as these were. But Joseph, by the king’s permission, 

carried his father’s dead body to Hebron, and there baried it at a great expense. 

Now his brethren were at first unwilling to return back: with him, because they 

were afraid, lest, now their father was dead, he should punish them for their 

secret practices against him, since he was now gone for whose sake he had been 

so gracious to them. But he persuaded them to fear no harm, and to entertain . 
no suspicions of him; so he brought them along with him, and gave them great 

possessions, and never left off his particular concern for them. 

_ 2. Joseph also died when he had lived a hundred and ten years; having been | 
aman of admirable virtue, and conducting all his affairs by the rules of reason ; 
and used his authority with moderation, which was the cause of his so great 
felicity among the Egyptians, even when he came from another country, end 
that in such ill circumstances also as we have already described. Atlength his 
brethren died, after they had lived happily in Egypt. Now the posterity and 
sons of these men, after some time, carried their bodies, and buried them at 
Hebron; but as to the bones of Joseph, they carried them into the land of Ca- 
naan afterward, when the Hebrews went out of Egypt; for so had Joseph made 
them promise him upon oath. But what became of every one of these men, 
and by what toils they got possession of the land of Canaan, shall be showed 
hereafter, when I have first explained upon what account it was that they left 
ah 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Affiictions that befeli the Hebrews in Egypt during Four 
Hundred Years.+ 


9 1. Now it happened that the Egyptians grew delicate:and lazy, as to painstak- 
ing, and gave themselves up to other pleasures, and in particular to the love 
of gain. ‘They also became very ill affected towards the Hebrews; as touched’ 
with envy at their prosperity ; for when they saw how the nation of the Israel- 
ites flourished, and were become erninent already in plenty of wealth, which 
they had acquired by their virtue and natural love of labour, they thought their 
increase was to their own detriment. And having in length of time forgotten the 
benefits they had received from Joseph, particularly the crown being now come 
into another family, they: became very abusive to the Israelites, and contrived many 


* Asto this encomium upon J oseph, so. preparatory ta Jacob’s adopting Ephraim and Manasseh into 
his own family, and to be admitted for two tribes; which Josephus here mentions, al’ our copies of | 
Genesis omit it, ch. xlviii. nor do we know w hence he teok it, or whether it be not his own embellish- 
ment onl 

+ AS tne affliction of Masalbrol s posterity for 400 years, see Antiq. ‘B. isch. x. sect: 3. And as te 
what cities they built in: Egypt under Pharaoh Sesostris, and of —— nee ree orem in the Ree 
Sea see Essay on the Old i ‘est. Append. p. 1395-162, ir 
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ways of afflicting them; for they enjoined them to cut a great number of chan 

nels for the river, and to build walls for their cities and ramparts, that they might 
restrain the river, and hinder its waters from stagnating upon its running over 
its own banks; they set them also to build pyramids,* and by all this wore them 
out; and forced them to learn all sorts of mechanical arts, and to accustorn 
themselves to hard labour. And four hundred years did they spend under these 
afilictions; for they. strove one against the other which should get the mastery, 
the Egyptians desiring to destroy the Israelites by these labours, and the Israel- 
ites desiring to hold out to the end under them. 

2. While the affairs of the Hebrews were in this condition, there was this 
occasion offered itself to the Egyptians, which made them more solicitous for 
the extinction of our nation. One of those sacred scribest who were very saya- 
cious in foretelling future events truly, told the king, thas about this time there 
would a child be born to the Israelites, who, if he were reared, would bring the 
Egyptian dominion low, and would raise the Israelites; that he would excel all 
men in virtue, and obtain a glory that would be remembered through all ages. 
Which thing was so feared by the king, that according to this man’s opinion, he 
commanded that they should cast every male child which was born to the Israel 
ites into the river, and destroy it; that besides this the Egyptian midwives{ 
should watch the labours of the Hebrew women, and observe what was born, for 
those were the women who were enjoined to.do the office of midwives to them; 
and by reason of their relation to the king, would not trangress his, commands. 
IIe enjoined also, that if any parents should disobey him, and venture to save 
their male children alive,§ they and their families should be destroyed. This 
was a severe affliction indeed to those that suffered it, not only as they were de. 
prived of their sons, aiid while they were the parents themselves, they were 
obliged to be subservient to the destruction of their own children, but as it was 
to be supposed to tend to the extirpation of their nation, while upon the destruc- 
tion of their children, and their own gradual dissolution, the calamity would 
become very hard and inconsolable to them. And this was the ill. state they 
were in. But no one can be too hard for the purpose of God, though he. con-, 
irive ten thousand subtile devices for that end; for this child, whom the sacred 
scribe foretold, was brought up and concealed from the observers appointed by 
the king; and he that foretold him did not mistake in the consequences of his 
preservation, which were brought to pass after the manner following. 

3. A man whose name was Amram, one of the nebler sort of the Hebrews 
was afraid of his whole nation lest it should fail, by the want of young men to. 
be brought up hereafter, and was very uneasy at, it, his wife being then with, 
child, and he knew not what to do. Hlereupon he betook himself to prayer to 
God; and entreated him to have compassion on those men who had no ways 
transgressed the laws of his worship, and to afford them deliverance from the 
miseries they at that time endured, and to render abortive their enemies’ hopes 


* Of this building of the pyramids of Egypt by the Israelites, see Perizonius Orig. Egyptiz, chap. xxi. 
It is not impossible they might build one or more of the smail ones, but the large one seems much later. 
Only, if they be all built of stone, this does not so well agree with the Israelites’ labours, which are said 
io have been in brick, and not in stone, as Mr. Sandys observes in his Travels, p. 127, 128. 

+ Dr. Bernard.informs us here, that, instead of thus single priest or prophet of the Egyptians, without 
a name in Josepnus, the Targum of Jonathan names the two famous antagonists of Moses, Jannes and: 
Jambres. Nor is it at all unlikely that it might be one of these who foreboded so much misery to the 
Egyptians, and so much happiness to the Israelites from the rearing of Moses. 

{ Josephus is clear that these midwives were Egyptians, and not Israelites, as in our other cupies, 
which is very probable, it not being easy to be supposed, that Pharaoh could trust the Isri lite micwives 
to execute so barbarous a command against their own nation. Consult therefore and co-1ect hen ¢ our 
ordinary copies, Exod. i. 15—22. And indeed Josephus seems to have had much completer copies of 
the Pentateuch, or other authentic records now lost, about the birth and actions of Moses, than eithe: 
our Hebrew, Samaritan, or Greek bibles afford us, which enabled him to be so large and particurar: 
. about him. / 

_.§ Of this grandfather of Sesostris Ramestes the Great, who slew the Israelite infants, and of the in 
scription on his cbelisk, containing, in my opinion, one of the oldest records of mankind, see Essay os. 
-he Old Test. Append. p. 139, 145, 147, 217, 220. ) y 3; 
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of the destruction of their nation. Accordingly God had mercy on him, and 
was moved by his supplication. He stood by him in his sleep, and exhorted him 
not to despair of his future favours. Ue said farther, that he did not forget their 
piety towards him, and would always reward them for it, as he had formerly 
granted his favour to their forefathers, and made them increase from a few to so 
great a multitude. He put him in mind, that when Abraham was come alone 
out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, he had been made happy, not only in other 
respects, but that when his wife was at first barren, she was afterwards by him 
enabled to conceive seed, and bear him sons. ‘That he left to Ismael and to his 
posterity the country of Arabia; as also to his sons by Ketura, Troglodytes , 
and to Isaac, Canaan. ‘That by my assistance, said he, he did great exploits iw 
war, which, unless vou be yourselves impious, you must stillremember. As fox 
Jacob he became well known to strangers also, by the greatness of that pros-~ 
perity in which he lived, and left to his sons, who came into Egypt with no more 
than seventy souls, while you are now become above six hundred thousand. 
Know, therefore, that I shall provide for you all in common what is for your 
good, and particularly for thyself what shall make thee famous; for that child. 
out of dread of whose nativity the Egyptians have doomed the Israelite children 
to destruction, shall be this child of thine, and shall be concealed from those 
who watch to destroy him; and when he is brought up in a surprising way, he 
shall.deliver the Hebrew nation from the distress they are under from the Kgyp 
tians.. His memory shall be famous while the world lasts; and this not oniy 
_ among the Hebrews, but foreigners also. All which shall be the effect of my 
favour to thee and to thy posterity. He shall also have such a brother that he 
shall himself obtain my priesthood, and his posterity shall have it after him to 
the end of the world. 

4. When the vision had informed him of these things, Amram awaked and 
told it to Jochebed, who was his wife. And now the fear increased upon them 
en account of the prediction in Amram’s dream ; for they were under concern, 
not only for the child, but on account of the great happiness that was to come 
to him also. However the mother’s labour was such us afforded a confirmation 
to what was foretold by God; for it was not known to those that watched her, 
py the easiness of her pains, and because the throes of her delivery did not fall 
upon her with violence. And now they nourished the child at home privately 
for three months ; but after that time Amram fearing he should be discovered, 
and by falling under the king’s displeasure, both he and his child should perish, 
and so he should make the promise of God of none effect, he determined rather 
to entrust the safety and care of the child to God, than to depend on his own 
concealment of him, which he looked upon asa thing uncertain, and whereby 
both the child, so privately to be nourished, and himself should be in imminent 
danger ; but he believed that God would some way for certain procure the safety 
of the child in order to secure the truth of his own predictions. When they 
had thus determined, they made an ark of bulrushes, after the manner of 2° 
cradle, and of a bigness sufficient for an infant to be laid in, without being too 
much straitened ; they then daubed it over with slime, which would naturally 
keep out the water from entering between the bulrushes, and put the infant into 
it, and setting it afloat upon the river, they left its preservation to God; so the, 
river received the child, and carried him along. But Miriam, the child’s sister, 
passed along upon the bank over against him, as her mother had bid her, to see 
whither the urk would be carried ; where God demonstrated, that human wisdom 
was nothing, but that the supreme Being is able to do whatsoever he pleases ; 
ihat those who, in order to their own security, condemn others to destruction, 
and use great endeavours about it, fail of their purpose ; but that others are in 
a surprising manner preserved, and obtain a prosperous condition almost from. . 
ue very midst of their calamities; those, I mean, whose dangers arise by tho 
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appointment, of God... And indeed such a providence was exercised in tne case 
uf this child as showed the powerof God. | ‘ 

_ 6. Thermuthis was the hing’s daughter | She was now diverting ‘herself hy 
the banks of the river; and seeing a cradle borne along by the current, she 
sent,some that could swim, and bid them bring the cradle to her. When those 
that were sent.on this errand came to her with the cradle, and she saw the little 
child, she, was greatly. in love with it, on account of its largeness and beauty 
tor God had taken such great care in the formation of Moses, that he caused 
him to be thought worthy of bringing up, and providing for by all those that had 
taken the most fatal resolutions, on account of their dread of his nuitvity, for the 
destruction of the rest of the Hebrew nation, Thermuthis bid them bring hera 
woman that might afford her breast to the child; yet would not the child admit 
of her breast, but turned away from it, and did the hke ta.many other women. 
Now Miriam was by when this happened, not to appear to be there on purpose, 
but only as staying to see the child; and she said, “It is in vain that thou, O 
queen, callest for these women for the nourishing of the child, who are no way 
of kin to,it; but still if thou wilt order one of the Hebrew women to be brought 
perhaps is may admit the breast of one of its own nation.” Now since slic 
seemed to speak well, Thermuthis bid her procure such a one, and to bring one 
of those Hebrew women that gave suck. So when she had such authority given 
her, she came. back and brought the mother, who was known to nobody there. 
And now the child gladly admitted the breast, and scemed to stick close to it; 
and so it was that, at the queen’s desire, the nursing of the child was entirely. 
entrusted to the mother. e . 

6., Hereupon it was that Thermuthis imposed this name Movses upon him, 
from what had happened when he was put into the river; for the Egyptians cali 
water by the name of Mo, and such as are saved out of it by the name of Uses. 
so by putting these two words together, they imposed this name upon him. And 
he was by the confession of all, according to God’s prediction, as well for his 
yreatness of mind, as for his contempt of difficulties, the best of all the Hebrews ;. 
for Abraham was bis ancestor of the seventh generation; for Moses was the 
son of Amram, who was the son of Caath, whose father Levi was the son of 
Jacob, who was the son of Isaac, who was the son of Abraham. Now Moses’s 
understanding became superior to his age, nay, far beyond that standard ; and 
when he was taught, he discovered greater quickness of apprehension than was 
usual at his age: and his actions at that time promised greater, when he should 
come to the age of a man. God did also give him that tallness when he was 
but three. years old, as was wonderful. And as for his beauty, there was nobody 
so unpolite as, when they saw Moses, they were not greatly surprised at the 
beauty of his countenance ; nay, it happened frequently, that those that met him, 
as he was carried along the road, were obliged to turn again upon ‘seeing the 
child; that they left what they were about and stood stiil a great while to look 
on him; for the beauty of the child was so remarkable and natural to him, on 
many accounts, that it detained the spectators, and made them stay longer to 
look upon him. 

7. Thermuthis therefore perceiving him to be so remarkable a child, adupted 
nim for her son, having no child of her own. And when one time she had 
earried Moses to her father, she showed him to him, and said, she thought to 
make him her father’s successor, if it should please God she should have no 
legitimate child of her own; and said to him, “I have brought up a child who is 
of a divine form* and of a gencrous mind; and as I have received hun from the 
bounty of the river, in a wonderful manner, I thought proper to adopt him for 
my son, and the heir of thy kingdom.” ‘And when she had said this, she. put 

* What Josephus here says of the beauty of Moses, that he was of’ a diwine form, is very like wie 
St Stepuen says of the same beauty, that Moses was beautiful in ihe sight of God, Acts, vii 20 
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the infant into her father’s hands; so he took him, and hugged him close to his 
breast; and, on his daughter’s account, in a pleasant way put his diadem upon 
his head; but Moscs threw it down to the ground, and in ‘a puerile mood, he 
wreathed it round, and tread upon it with his feet, which seemed to bring along 
with it an evil presage concerning the kingdom of Egypt. But when the sacred 
scribe saw this (he was the same person who foretold that his nativity would 
bring the dominion of that kingdom low,) he made a violent attempt to kill him 

and, crying out in a frightful manner, he said, “* This, O king! this child is he of 
whom God foretold, that if we kill him we shall be in no danger; he himself 
affords an attestation to the prediction of the same thing, by his trampling upon 
thy government and treading upon thy diadem. ‘Take him therefore out of the 
way, and deliver the Egyptians from the fear they are in about him; and de- 
prive the Hebrews of the hope they have of being encouraged by him.” But 
‘Chermuthis prevented him, and snatched the child away. And the king was not 
hasty to slay him; God himself, whose providence protected Moses, inclining the 
king to spare him. He was therefore educated with great care. So the He- 
hrews depended upon him, and were of good hopes that great things would be 
done by him; but the Egyptians were suspicious of what would follow such his 
education. Yet because, if Moses had been slain, there was no one, either akin 
or adopted, that had any oracle of his side for pretending to the crown of Egypt, 
and likely to be of greater advantage to them, they abstained from k:lling him 


————= 


CHAP. X. 
How Moses made War with, the Ethiopr ins. 


§ 1. Mosts therefore when he was born, and brought up in the foregoing man. 
ner, and came to the age of maturity, made his virtue manifest to the Egyptians, 
and showed that he was born for the bringing them down, and raising the Israel- 
ites. And the occasion he laid hold of was this: ‘The Ethiopians who are the 
next neighbours to the Egyptians, made an inroad into their country, which they 
seized upon, and carried off the effects of the Egyptians, who, in their rage, 
tought against them, and revenged the affronts they had received from them, 
but being overcome in battle, some of them were slain, and the rest ran away in 
a shameful manner, and by that means saved themselves ; whereupon the Ethi 
opians followed after them in the pursuit, and thinking that it would be a mark 
of cowardice if they did not subdue all Egypt, they went on to subdue the rest 
with greater vehemence; and when they had tasted the sweets of the country, 
they never left off the prosecution of the war: and as the nearest parts had not 
courage enough at first to fight with them, they proceeded as far as Memphis, 
and the sea itself, while not one of the cities were able to oppose them. | The 
Egyptians, under this sad oppression, betook themselves to their oracles and 
prophecies ; and when God had given them this counsel, to make use of Moses 
the Hebrew, and take his assistance, the king commanded his daughter to pro- 
duce him, that he might be the general of their army.* Upon which, when she 
had made him swear he would do him no harm, she delivered him to the king, 
and supposed his assistance would be of great advantage to them. She withal 


® This history of Moses, as general of the Egyptians against the Ethiopians, is wholly omitted in our 
Bibles, but is thus cited by lrenaus, from Josephus, and that soon after his own age: Josephus says 
that when Moses was nourished in the king’s palace, he was appointed general of the army against the 
Ethiopians, and conquered them: when he married that king’s daughter, because out of her affection foe 
him, she delivered the city upto him.” See the Fragments of Irenaus, ah edzt. Grab. p. 472... Nor per 
naps did St. Stephen refer to any thing else, when he said of Moses, before ne was sent by God to the 
Israelites, that he was not only learned in all the wisdom of the Egyplians, but was al.o mighly in words 
and in deeds. Acts, vit 22. ‘G eae 
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reproached the priest; who, when they had before admonished the Egyptians to 
kill him, was not ashamed now to own their want of his help. ; 
2. So Moses, at the persuasion both of Thermuthis, and the king himself, 
cheerfully undertook the business-; and the sacred scribes of both nations were 
glad ;—those of the Egyptians, that they should at once overcome their enemies 
by his valour, and that by the same piece of management Moses would be slain ; 
but those of the Hebrews, that they should escape from the Egyptians, because 
Moses was to be their general. But Moses prevented the enemies, and took 
and led this army before those enemies were apprised of his attacking them; 
for he did not march by thevriver, but by land, where he gave a wonderful de- 
monstration of his sagacity ; for when the ground was difficult to be passed over, 
because of the multitude of serpents, which it. produces in vast numbers, and 
indeed is singular in some of those productions which other countries do not 
breed, and yet such as are worse than others in power and mischief and an 
unusual fierceness of sight, some of which ascend out of the ground unseen, 
and also fly in the air, and so come upon men at unawares, and do them a mis- 
chief; Moses invented a wonderful stratagem to preserve the army safe, and 
without hurt; for he made baskets like unto arks, of sedge, and filled them with 
Ibes,* and carried them along with them; which animal is the greatest enemy 
to serpents imaginable, for they fly from them when they come near them, and 
as they fly they are caught and devoured by them, as if it were done by the 
harts; but the ibes are tame creatures, and only enemies to the serpentine kind. 
But about these ibes I say no more at present, since the Greeks themselves are 
not unacquainted with this sort of bird. As soon therefore as Moses was come 
to the land which was the breeder of these serpents, he let loose the ibes, and 
by their means repelled the serpentine kind, and used them fer his assistants before 
the army came upon that ground. When he had therefore proceeded thus on his 


journey, he came upon the Ethiopians before they expected him; and joining . 
battle with them, he beat them, and deprived them of the hopes they had of suc. ’ 


cess against the Egyptians, and went on in overthrowing their cities, and indeed 
made a great slaughter of these Ethiopians. Now when the Egyptian army had 
once tasted of this prosperous success, by the means of Moses, they did not slacken 
their diligence, insomuch that the Ethiopians were in danger of being reduced to 
slavery and all sorts of destruction. And at length they retired to Saba, which 
was a royal city of Ethiopia, which Cambyses afterwards named Meroe, after the 
name of his own sister- The place was to be besieged with very great difficulty, 
since it was both encompassed by the Nile quite round, and the other rivers Asta- 
pus and Astaborus made it a very difficult thing for such as attempted to pass over 
them; for the city was situate in a retired place, and was inhabited after the man- 
ner of an island, being encompassed with a strong wall, and having the rivers to 
guard them from their enemies, and having great ramparts between the wall and 
the rivers, insomuch, that when the waters come with the greatest violence it can 
never be drowned; which ramparts make it next to impossible for even such asare 
gotten over the rivers to take the city. However, while Moses was uneasy at the 
army’s lying idle (for the enemies durst not come to a battle) this accident hap- 
pened: 'Tharbis was the daughter of the king of the Ethiopians; she happened to 
see Moses as he led the army near to the walls, and fought with great courage, and 
admiring the subtility of his undertakings, and believing him to be the author of 
the Egyptians’ success, when they had before despaired of recovering their 
liberty, and to be the occasion of the greater danger the Ethiopians were in, 
when they had before boasted of their great achievements, she fell deeply in 
love with him; and upon the prevalency of that passion, sent to him the must 
faithful of all her servants to discourse with him about their marriage. He there- 


* Pliny speaks of these birds called bes, and says, “The Egyptians invoked them against the ser- 
nents.” Hist. Nat. Book x, ch..28, Strabo speaks of this island Meroe, and these rivers Astaphus and 
Astaborus, Beok xyi. p. 771, 786, and Book xvii. p. 821 
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upun accepted the offer, on condition she would: procure the delivering up of the 
city; and gave her the assurance of an oath to take her to his wife, and that 
when he had once taken possession of the city, he would not break his oath ta 
her. No sooner was the agreement made, but it took effect immediately ; and 
when Moses had cut off the Ethiopians, he gave thanks to God, and consum 

mated his marriage, and led the Egyptians back to them own land, 


CHAP. XI. 
How Moses fied out of Egypt to Midian. 


§ 1. Now the Egyptians, after they had been preserved by Moses, entertained 
a hatred to him, and were very eager in compassing their designs against him, 
us suspecting that he would take occasion from his good success, to raise a se- 
dition, and bring innovations into Egypt; and told the king he ought to be slain. 
The king had also some intentions of himself to the same purpose, and this as 
well out of envy at his glorious expedition at the head of his army, as out of fear 
of being brought low by him; and being instigated by the sacred scribes, he was 
ready to undertake to kill Moses. But when he had learned beforchand what 
plots there were against him, he went away privately ; and because the public 
‘roads were watched, he took his flight through the deserts, and where his enemies 
could not suspect he would travel ; and though he was destitute of food, he went 
on, and despised that difficulty courageously. And when he came to the city 
Midian, which lay upon the Red Sea, and was so denominated from one of 
Abraham’s sons by Keturah, he sat upon a certain well, and rested himself there 
— after his laborious journey ath the affliction he had Been im. It was not far from 
the city; and the time of the day was noon, where he had an occasion offered 
him by the custom of the country of doing what recommended his virtue and 
afforded him an opportunity of bettering his circumstances. 

2. For that country having but little water, the shepherds used to seize on the 
wells before others came, lest their flocks should want water, and lest it should 
be spent by others betore they came. ‘There were now come therefore to this 
well seven sisters that were virgins, the daughters of Raguel, a priest, and one 
thought worthy by the people of the country of great honour. ‘These virgins, 
“who took care of their father’s flocks, which sort of work it was customary and 
very familiar for women to do in the country of the Troglodytes, they came first 
of all, and drew water out of the well in a quantity sufficient for their flocks, into 
Ph tty which were made for the reception of that water. But when the shep 
herds came upon the maidens, and drove them away, that they might have the 
command of the waters thomselves, Moses thinking it would be a terrible re. 
proach upon him if he overlooked the young women under unjust oppression, 
and should suffer the violence of the men to prevail over the right of the maidens, 
he drove away the men who had a mind to more than their ghares and afforded 
a proper assistance to the women; who, when they had received such a benefit 
from him, came to their father, and told him how they had been affronted by the 
shephe rds, and assisted by a stranger, and entreated that he would not let this 
generous action be done in vain, nor go without a reward. Now the father took 
it well from his daughters that they were so desirous to reward their benefactor, 
und bid them bring Moses into his presence, that he might be rewarded as he 
deserved. And when Moses came, he told him what testimony his daughters 
bare to him, that he had assisted them; and that, as he admired him for his 
virtue, he ‘said, that Moses had bestowed such his assistance on persons not in- 
sensible of benefits, but where they were both able and willing to return the 
cea ame and even to exceed the measure of his peep hed So oye gi hin his 
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son, and gave him one of his daughters in marriage ; and appointed him to be the 
guardian and superintendapt over his cattle ; for of old.all the wealth of the bar 
Larians was in those cattle Bi 
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ot eed CHAP. XIL 


Concerning the berxing Bush, and the Rod of Moses 


§ 1. Now Moses, when he had obtained this favour of Jethro, for that was one 
of the names of Raguel, stayed there, and fed his Mock; but some time ater 
ward, taking his station at the mountain called Sinai, he drove his flock thither 
to feed them. Now this is the highest of all the mountains thereabouts, and the 
best for pasturage, the herbage being there geod: aud it haa not been before 
fed upon, because of the opinion men had that God dwelt there, the shevherds 
not daring to ascend up to it. And here it was that a wonderful prodigy hap- 
pened to Moses ; for a fire fed upon a thorn-bush, yet did the green Jeaves and 
the flowers continue untouched, and the fire did not at all consume the fruit- 
branches, although the flame was great and fierce. Moses was affrighted at 
this strange sight, as it was to him; but he was still more astonished when the 
fire uttered a voice, and called to him by name, and spake words to him, by 
which it signified to him how bold he had been, in venturing to come into a place 
whither no man had ever come before, because the place was divine ; and advi- 
sed him to remove a great way from the flame, and to be contented with what he 
had seen; and though he were himself a good man, and the offspring of great 
men, yet that he should not pry any farther , and he foretold to him, that -he should 
nave glory and honour among men, by the blessing of God upon him. He also 
commanded him to go away thence with confidence to Egypt, in order to his 
being the commander and conductor of the body of the Hebrews, and to his de- 
livering his own people from the injuries they suffered there; ‘“ For,” said God. 
“ they shall inhabit this happy land which your forefather Abraham inhabited, 
and shall have. the enjoyment of all sorts of good things ; and thou by thy ee 
dence shalt guide them to those good things.” But still he enjoined him, when 
ae had brought the Hebrews out or the land of Egypt, to come to that place, and 
to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving there. Such were the divine oracles which 
were delivered out of the fire. 

2. But Moses was astonishea at what he saw, and much more at what he 
heard; and he said, “I think it would be an instance of too great madness, O 
Lord, for one. of that regard I bear to thee, to distrust thy power, since I myself 
adore it, and know that it has been made manifest to my progenitors ; but ‘Tain 
still in’ doubt how I, who am a private man, and one of no abilities, should either 
persuade my own countrymen to leave the country they now inhabit, and to 
follow me to a land whither I lead them; or if they should be persuaded, how 
can L force Pharaoh to permit them to depart, since they augment their own 
wealth and prosperity by the labours and works they put upon them ?” 

3. But God persuaded him to be courageous on all occasions, and promised to 
pe with him, and to assist him in his wor ds when he was to persuade men, and in 
lis deeds when he was to perform wonders. He bid him also to take a signal 
of the truth of what he said, by throwing his red upon the ground ; which, when 
he had done, it crept along, and was become a serpent, and rolled its self tout nd: 
in its folds, and erected its head, as ready to revenge itself on suchas should 
assault it, after which it became a rod again as it was before. After this God 
bid Moses to put his right hand into his bosom ; he obeyed, and when he took n 
eut it was. white, and | in colour like to a but afterward it returned to its 
wonted colour again. He also, upon God’s rani: took some of the water 
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that was near him, and poured it upon the ground, and saw the colour was that 
vf blood. Upon the wonder that Moses showed at these signs, God exhorted him 
to be of good courage, ait to be assured he would be the greatest support to 
him; and bid him make use of those signs in order to obtain belief among al) 
men, that thou art sent by me, and dost all things according to my commands. 
Accordingly I enjoin thee to make no more delays, but to make haste to Egypt, 
and to travel night and day, and not to draw out the time, and so make the 
slavery of the Hebrews and their sufferings to last the longer. 

-£, Moses, having now seen and heard these wonders, that assured him of the 
truth of these promises to God, had no room left him to disbelieve them; so he 
entreated him to grant him that power when he should be in Egypt; and besought 
him to vouchsafe him the knowledge of his own name, and since he had heard and 
seen him, that he would also tell him his name, that when he offered sacrifices he 
might invoke him by such his name in his oblations. Whereupon God declarea w 
im his holy name, which had never been discovered to men before ; concerning 
which it is* not lawful for me to say any more. Now these signs accompanied 
Moses, not then only, but always when he prayed for them. Of all which signs 
he attributed the firmest assent to the fire in the bush; a~.d believing that God 
would be a gracious supporter to him, he hoped he shoud be able to deliver his 
own nation, and bring calamities on the Egyptians, 


CHAP. XIII. 


‘ 


How Moses and Aaron returned to Egypt to Pharaoh. — 


§ 1. So Moses, when he understood that the Pharaoh in whose reign he fled away 
was dead, asked leave of Raguel to go to Egypt, for the benefit of his own people. 
And he took with him Zipporah, the daughter of Raguel, whom he had married, 
and the children he had by her, Gersom and Eleasar, and made haste into Egypt. 
Now the former of those names, Gersom, in the Hebrew tongue, signifies, that he 
was in a strange land: and Eleasar, that by the assistance of the God of his fathers, 
he had escaped from the Egyptians. Now when they were near the borders, 
Aaron his brother, by the command of God, met him, to whom he declared what 
had befallen him at the mountain, and the commands that God had given him. But 
as they were going forward, the chief men among the Hebrews having learned 
that they were coming, met them; to whom Moses declared the signs he had seen ; 
and while they could not believe them, he made them see them. So they took 
courage at these surprising and unexpected sights, and hoped well of their entire 
dvliverance, as believing now that God took care of their preservation. 

2. Since, then, Moses found that the Hebrews would be obedient to whatsoever 
he should direct, as they promised to be, and were in love with liberty, he came to 
the king, who had indeed but lately received the government, and told him how 
much ke had done for the good of the Egyptians, when they were despised by the 
Ethiopians, and their country laid waste by them: and how he had been the com- 
mander of their forces, and had laboured for them, as if they had been his own 
people ; and he informed him in what danger he had been during that expedition, 
without having any proper returns made him, as he had deserved. He also inform- 


* Tus superstitious fear of discovering the name with four letters, which of late we have been used 
ialsely to pronounce Jehovah, but seems to have been originally pronounced Jahoh, or Jao, is never, | 
tnink, heard of till this passage of Josephus ; and this superstition, in not pronouncing that name, has 
continued among the Rabbinical Jews to this day (though whether the Samaritans and Caraites observed 
st so carly, does not appear.) Josephus also durst not set down the very words of the ten command. 
meats, as we shall see hereafter, Antiq. B. ili. ch. v. sect 4, which superstitious silence, | think, has yet 
wot been cuntinued, even by the Rabbins, It is, however, no doubt but both these cautious concealments 
were taught Josephus by the Pharisees, a body of men at once very wicked and very superstitious. 
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ed him distinctly, what things happened to him at Mount Sinai; and what God sata 
to him; and the signs that were done by God, in order to assure him of the autho. 
rity of those commands which he had given him. Hejalso exhorted him not to 
disbelieve what he told him, nor to oppose the wiil of God. 

3. But when the king derided Moses, he made him in earnest to see the signs 
that were done at Mount Sinai. Yet was the king very angry with him, and called 
him an ill man, who had formerly run away from his Egyptian slavery, and came 
now back with deceitful tricks, and wonders, and magical arts, to astonish him. 
And when he had said this, he commanded the priests to let him see the sama 
wonderful sights, as knowing that tne Egyptians were skilful in this kind ot 
learning, and that he was not the only person who knew them and pretended 
them to be divine; as also he told him, that when he brought such wonderful 
sights before him, he would only be believed by the unlearned. Now when the 
priests threw down, their rods, they became serpents. But Moses was not daunted 
at it; and said, ‘‘O king, I do not myself despise the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
but I say, that what I do is so much superior to what these do by magic arts and 
tricks as divine power exceeds the power of man. But I wili demonstrate, that 
what I do is not done by craft, or counterfeiting what is not really true, but that 
they appear py the providence and power of God.” And when he had said this, 
he cast his rod down upon the ground, and commanded it to turn itself into a 
serpent. It obeyed him, and went all round, and devoured the rods of the 
Egyptians, which seemed to be dragons, until it had consumed them all; it then 
returned to its own form, and Moses took it into his hand again. 

4. However, the king was no more moved when this was done than before ; 
and being very angry, he said, “'That he should gain nothing by this his cun- 
ning and shrewdness against the Egyptians.” And he commanded him that 
was the chief task-master over the Hebrews, to give them no relaxation from 
their labours, but to compel them to submit to greater oppressions than before. 
And though he allowed them chaff before for the making their bricks, he would 
allow it them no longer ; but he made them to work hard at brick making i in the 
daytime, and to gather chaff in the night. Now when their labour was thus 
doubled upon them, they laid the blame upon Moses, because their labour and their 
misery were on his account become more severe to them. But Moses did not 
let his courage sink for the king’s threatenings, nor did he abate of his zeal on 
account of the Elebrews’ complaints, but he supported himself, and set his soul 
resolutely against them both, and used his own utmost diligence to procure liberty 
to his countrymen. So he went to the king, and persuaded him to let the He. 
brews go to Mount Sinai, and there to sacrifice to Goc, because God had 
enjoiued them so to do. He persuaded him also, not to counterwork the designs 
of God, but to esteem his favour above all things, and to permit them to depart, 
lest, before he be aware, he lay an obstruction ‘in the way of the diving com- 
mands, and so occasion his own suffering such punishments as it was probable 
any one that counterworked the divine commands should undergo, since the 
severest afflictions arise from every object to those that provoke the divine wratl: 
against them; for such as these have neither the earth nor the air for thei. 
(riends; nor are the fruits of the womb according to nature, but every thing is 
anfriendly and adverse towards them. He said farther, that the Egyptians shoulu 
Know ‘his by sad experience; and that besides, the Hebrew people should gu 
out of heiz country without their consent. 


\ 
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ON 40 (ice arses 


Concerning the Ten Plagues which came upon the Egyp..ans. 


§ J. Bur when the king despised the words of Moses, and had no pcos it t all 
to them, grievous plagues seized the Egyptians, every one of which | will de- 
scribe, both because no such plagues did ever happen to any other nation as the 
ijgyptians now felt ; and because I would demonstrate that Moses did not failin 

any one thing that he foretold them; and because it is for the good of mankind, 
thut they may learn this caution, not to do any thing that may displease God, 
lest he be provoked to wrath, and avenge their iniquities upon them. © For the 
HMoyptian river ran with bloody water, at the command of «od, insomuch that it 
could not be drunk, and they had no other spring of wator neither: for the 
water was not only of the colour of blood, but it brought upon, those that ven- 
tured to drink of it great pains and bitter torment. Such was the river to the 
Egyptians ; but it was sweet and fit for drinking, to the Hebrews, and no way 
different from what it naturally used to be. As the king, therefore, knew not 
what to do in these surprising circumstances, and was in fear forthe Egyptians, 
he gave the Hebrews leave to go away; but when the plague ceased, he changed 
his mind again, and would not suffer them to go. 

2. But when God saw that he was ungrateful, and upon the ceasing of the 

calamity would not grow wiser, he sent another plague upon the Eg gyptians ; an 
innumerable multitude of frogs consumed ‘the fruit of the ground ; ithe river was 
also full of them, insomuch that those who drew water. had it spoiled by ‘the 
blood of these animals, as they died in, and were destroyed by the water; and 
the country was full of filthy slime, as they were born and as they died; they 
also sponed their vessels in their houses, which they used, and were found among 
what they ate and what they drank, and came in great numbers upon their beds, 
There was also an ungrateful smell and stink arose from them, as they were 
porn and as they died therein. Now, when the Egyptians were: under the 
oppression of these miseries, the king ordered Moses to take the Hebrews with 
him, and be gone. Upon which the whole multitude of the frogs vanished away ; 
and boif the land and the river returned to their former natures. But» as. soon 
as Pharaoh saw the land freed from this plague, he forgot the cause of if, and 
retained the Hebrews; and, as though he had a mind to try the nature of more 
such judgments,* he would not yet suffer: Moses:and his people to depart, having 
granted that liberty rather out of fear than out of any good consideration 

3. Accordingly God punished his falseness with another plague added to the 

former; for there arose out of the bodies of the Egyptians an innumerable quan | 
tty of lice, by which, wicked as they were, they miserably perished, as not 
able to destroy this sort of vermin, either with washes, or with ointments. At 
which terribie Judgment the king of Kieypt was in didordexy upon the fear imto 
which he reasoned himself, lest his people should be destroyed, and that the 
manner of this death was also reproachful, so that he was forced in part. to 
recover himself from his wicked temper to a sounder mind, for he gave leave for 
the Hebrews themselves. to. depart. But. when the plague thereupon ceased, 
le thought it proper to require, that they should leave their children and wives 
behind them, as pledges of their return; whereby he provoked Gad to be more 
vehemently angry at him, as if he thought to impose on his providence and 
as if it were only Moses, and not God, who punished the Egyptians for the 
sake of the Hebrews; for he filled that country full cf various sorts of pesti- 
lential creatures, bak their various properties, such indeed as had never come 
into the sight of men before, by whose means the men perished theinselves, and 

* Of this judicial hardening the hearts, and blinding the eyes of wicked men, or infatuating them, asa 


jest punishment for their other wilful sins, to their own destruction, see the note on Antiq. Book vii. ch. 
# sect. 6 
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the land was destitute of husbandmen for its cultivation ; but if any thing escaped 
destructio: from them, it was killed by a distemper, yhich the men underwent 
also. 

4, But when Pharaoh did not even then yield to the. will wf God ; but while 
he gave leave to the husbands to take their wives with them, yet insisted that the 
children’ should be left behind, God presently resolved to panish his wickedness 
with several sorts of calamities, and those worse than the foregoing,.which yet 
had so generally afflicted them ; for their bodies had terrible biles, breaking 
forth with blains, while they were already inwardly consumed ; and a great part 
of the Egyptians perished in this manner. But when the king was not brought 
to reason by this plague, hail was sent down from heaven; and such hail it was 
as the climate of Egy pt had never suffered before, nor was it like to that which 
falls in other'¢himates in winter time,* but larger. than that which falls in the 
middle of the spring to those that dwell in the northern and north-western 
regions. This hail broke down their boughs laden with fruit. After this. a 
tribe of locusts consumed the seed which was not hurt by the hail, so that to the 
Egyptians all the hopes of future fruits of the ground were entirely lost. 

5. One would think the forementioned calamities might have been sufficient 
for one that was only foolish, without wickedness, to make him wise, and to make 
him sensible what was for his advantage. But Phabaoh: led not so much by his 
folly as by his wickedness, even when ‘he saw. the cause of his miseries, he still 
contested with God, and wilfully deserted the cause of virtue; so he bid Moses 
take the Hebrews away, with their wives and children, but to leave their cattle 


_ behind, since their own cattle were destroyed. But when Moses said, that what 


he desired was unjust, since they were obliged to offer sacrifices to God of those 
cattle; and the time being prolonged on this account, a thick darkness, without 
the least light, spread itself over the Egyptians, whereby their sight being ob- 
structed, and their breathing hindered by the thickness of the air, they diet 
miserably, and under a terror lest they should be swallowed up by the dark 
cloud. Beside this, when the darkness, after three days and as many nights, 
was dissipated, and when Pharaoh did not still repent, and let the Hebrews go, 
Moses came to him and said, “‘ How long wilt thou be disobedient to the com- 
mand of God? for he enjoins thee to let the Hebrews go ; nor is there any other 
_ way of being freed from the calamities you are under, unless you do so.” . But 
the king was angry at what he said, and threatened to cut off his head if he 
came any more to trouble him about these matters. Hereupon Moses said, he 
would not speak to him any more about them, for that he himself, together 
with the principal men among the Egyptians, should desire the Hebrews to go 
away. So when Moses had said this, he went his way. 

6. But when God had signified, that with one more plague he would. compel 
the Egyptians to let the Hebrews go, he commanded Moses to tell the people, 
that they should have a sacrifice readv, and that they should prepare themselves 
on the tenth day of the month Xanthicus, against the fourteenth (which month 
is called by the Egyptians Pharmuthz, and Nisan by the Hebrews; but the Ma. 
cedonians call it Xanthicus,) and that he should carry away the Hebrews with 
a! they had. Accordingly, he having got the Hebrews ready for their depart- 
ure, and having sorted the people into tribes he kept them together in one place ; 
but when the fourteenth day was come, and all were ready to depart, they ol- 
fered the sacrifice, and purified their houses with the blood, using bunches of 
hyssop for that purpose; and when they had supped, they burned the remainder 
of the flesh, as just ready to depart. Whence itis that we do still oifer this 
sacrifice in Like manner to this day, and call this festival Pascha, which signifies 
che feest of the passover, because on that day God passed us over, and sent tho 
plague upon the Egyptians; for the destruction of the first-born came upon the 


} 0) 
* As to this winter or spring hail near Egypt and Judea. see the like on thunder and lightning there im 
the note on Antig- 8, ¢i, ch. v, sect. 6. 
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Egyptians that night, so that many of the Egyptians, which lived near the king’s 
palace, persuaded Pharaoh to let the Hebrews go. Accordingly he called for 
Moses, and bid them be gone; as supposing, that if once the Hebrews were 
gone out of the country, Egypt should be freed from its miseries. They also 
honoured the Hebrews with gitts ;* some in order to get them to depart quickly, 
und others on account of their neighbourhood, and the friendship they had 
with them. ‘ 


CHAP. XV. 


How the Hebrews, under the conduct of Moses, left Egypt. 


t. Sothe Hebrews went out of Egypt, while the Egyptians wept, and repented 
ti at they had treated them so hardly. Now they took their journey by Letopo- 
lis, a place at that time deserted, but where Babylon was built afterward, wher 
Cumbyses laid Egypt waste; but as they went away hastily, on the third day 
they came to a place called Baalzephon on the Red Sea; and when they had ne 
food out of the land, because it was a desert, they ate of loaves kneaded of flour 
only warmed by a gentle heat; and this food they made use of for thirty days 
bor what they brought with them out of Egypt would not suffice them any longer 
ame ; and this only while they dispensed it to each person, to use so much only 
as would serve for necessity, but not for satiety. Whence it is, that, in memory 
of the want we were then in, we keep a feast for eight days, which is called the 
feast of unleavened bread. Now the entire multitude of those that went out, in 
cluding the women and children, was not easy to be numbered, but those tha 
were of an age fit for war were six hundred thousand. 

2. They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on the fifteenth day of the lunar 
month, four hundred and thirty years after our forefather Abraham came inte 
Canaan,t but two hundred and fifteen years only after Jacob removed into 
Egypt. It was the eightieth year of the age of Moses, and of that of Aaron 
three more. They also carried out the bones of Joseph with them, as he had 
charged his sons to do. - t 

3. But the Egyptians soon repented that the Hebrews were gone; and thie 
king also was mightily concerned that this had-been procured by the magic arts 
of Moses; so they resolved to go after them. Accordingly they took thei 
weapons and other warlike furniture, and pursued after them, in order to bring 
them back, if once they overtook them, because they would now have no pre- 
tence to pray to God against them, since they had already been permitted to go 
out; and they thought they should easily overcome them, as they had no 
armour, and would be weary with their journey; so they made haste in their 
pursuit, and asked of every one they met which way they were gone ;~and, in- 
deed, that land was difficult to be travelled over, not only by armies, but by 


* These large presents made to the Israelites, of vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, were, 
as Josephus truly calls them, gifts really given them, not lent them, as ow English falsely renders them. 
They were spotls required, not borrowed of them, Gen. xv. 14; Exod. iii. 22; xi. 2. Psalm cv. 37, as 
the same version falsely renders the Hebrew word here used, Exod. xii. 35, 36. God had ordered the 
‘ews to demand these as their pay and reward, during their long and bitter slavery in Egypt, as atone- 
ments for the lives of the Egyptians, and as the condition of the Jews’ departure, and uf the Egyptian 
deliverance from these terrible judgments, which, had they not now ceased, they had soon been all dead 
men. as they theinselvesconfess, ch. xii. 33. Nor was there any sense in lorrowing or lending, when 
thie Israelites were finally departing out of the Jand for ever. 

+ Why our Masorete copy so groundlessly abridges thig account in Exod. xii. 40, as to ascribe 430 
vears to the sole peregrination of the Jsraelites in Egypt, when it isclear, even by that Masorete chro. 
nology elsewhere, as well as from the express text itself, in the Samaritan Septuagint, and Josephus, 
that tney soiourned in Egypt but half that time; and that by consequence, the other half of tneir pere 
prination was in the land of Canaan, before they came into Egypt, is hard to say. See Essay on the 
Old Testament, p. 62, 63 
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singie persons. Now Moses led the Hebrews this way, that in case the Egyp- 
tuians should repent and be desirous to pursue after them, they might undergo the 
punishment of their wickedness, and of the breach of those promises they had 
made to them. As also he led them this way on account of the Philistines, who 
had quarrelled with them, and hated them of old, that by all means they might 
not know of their departure, for their country is near to that of Egypt; and 
thence it was that Moses led them not along the road that tended to the land of 
the Phiustines, but he was desirous that they should go through the desert, that 
so after a long journey, and after many afflictions, they might enter upon the - 
land of Canaan. Another reason of this was, that God had commanded him to 
bring the people to Mount Sinai, that there they might offer nim sacrifices. ‘Now 
when the Egyptians had overtaken the Hebrews, they prepared tu fight them, 
and by their multitude they drove them into a narrow place; for the number 
that pursued after them was six hundred chariots, with fifty thousand horsemen, 
and two hundred thousand footmen, allarmed. ‘They also seized on the passages 
by which they imagined the Hebrews might fly, shutting them up between inac- 
-cessible precipices* and the sea; for there was [on each side] a [ridge of] 
mountains that terminated at the sea, which were impassable by reason of their 
roughness, and obstructed their flight; wherefore they there pressed upon the 
Hebrews with their army, where the [ridges of | the mountains were closed with 
the sea, which army they placed at the chops of the mountains, that so they 
might deprive them of any passage into the plain. 

4. When the Hebrews, therefore, were neither able to bear up, being thus as 
it were besieged, because they wanted provisions, nor saw any possible way of 
escaping; and if they should have thought of fighting, they had no weapons, 
they expected a universal destruction, unless they delivered themselves up vo- 
luntarily to the Egyptians. So they laid the blame on Moses, and forgot all the 
signs that had been wrought by God for the recovery of their freedom; and this 
so tar that their incredulity prompted them to throw stones at the prophet, while 
he encouraged them, and promised them deliverance; and they resolved that 
they would deliver themselves up to the Egyptians. So there was sorrow and 
lamentation among the women and children, who had nothing but destruction 
before their eyes, while they were encompassed with mountains, the sea, and 
their enemies, and discerned no way of flying from them. 

5. But Moses, though the multitude looked fiercely at him, did not, however, 
give over the care of them, but despised all dangers, out of his trust in God ; 
who, as he had afforded them the several steps alr eady taken for the recovery 
of their liberty, which he had foretold them, he would not now suffer them to be 
subdued by their enemies, to he either made slaves, or be slain by them. And 
standing in the midst of them, he said, “ It is not just for us to distrust even 
men, when they have hitherto well managed our affairs, as if they would not be 
the same men hereafter; but it is no better than madness at this time to despair 
of the providence of God, by whose power all those things have been performed 


* Take the main part of Relana’s excellent note here, which greatly illustrates Josephus, and the 
scripture, in this history, as follows: {A traveller, says Reland, whose name was] Eneman, when he 
returned out of Egypt, told me that he went the same way from Egypt to Mount Sinai, which he sup- 
posed the Israelites of old travelled; and that he found several mountainous trac ts, that ran down 
towards the Red Sea. He thought the Israelites had proceeded as far as the desert of Etnam, Exod. 
xiii. 20, when they were commanded by God to return back, Exod. xiv. 2, and to pitch their camp 
Lefivetn Migdol and the sea; and that when they were notable to fly, unless by sea, they were shut in on 
each side by monntaing. He also thought, we night evidently learn hence, how it might be said, that 
the Israelites were in Etham before they went over the sea, and yet might be said to have come into 
Etham after they had passed over the sea also. Besides, he gave an account how he passed over a river 
ua boat, near the city Sues, which he says must needs be the Heropolis of the ancients, since that city 

sould not be situate any where else in that neighbourhood.” 

As to the famous passage produced here by Dr. Bernard, out of Herodotus, as the most anciert heathen 
estimony of the Israelites coming from the Red Sea into Palestine, Bishep Cumberland has showed tha: 

‘ belongs to the old Canaanite or Phoenician shepherds, and their retiring out of Egypt into Canaan uw 

henicia, long before the davs of Moses. Sanchoniatho, p. 374, &c 
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nhich he promised, when you expected no such things ; I mean all that I have 

been concerned in for your deliverance and escape from slavery. Nay, when 
we are in the utmost distress, as you see we now are, we ought the rather to 
hope that God will succour us, by whose operations it is that we are now en- 
compassed within this narrow place, that he may deliver us out of such difficul 

ties as are otherwise insurmountable, and out of which neither yeu nor your 
enemies expect you can be delivered, and may at once demonstrate his own 
power, and his providence over us. Nor does God use to give his help in small 
difficulties to those whom he favours, but in such cases where no one can see 
how any hope in man can better their condition. Depend, therefore, upon such 
a protector as is able to make small things great, and to show that this mighty 
force against you 1s nothing but weakness. And be not affrighted at the Egyp- 
tian army; nor do you despair of being preserved, because the sea before, and 
the mountains behind, afford you no opportunity for flying; for even these moun. 
tains, if God so please, may be made plain ground for you, and the sea become 


dry land? 


° 


eee 


CHAP. XVI. 
How the Sea was divided asunder for the Hebrews, while de were pursued by the 
Egyptians, and so gave them an opportunity of escaping from them. 


§ 1. Wien Moses had said this, he led them to the sea, while the Egyptians 
looked on, for they were within sight. Now these were so distressed by the 
toil of their pursuit, that they thought proper to put off fighting till next the day » 
But when Moses was come to the seashore, he took his rod, and made suppli- 
cation to God, and called upon him to be their helper and assistant; and said, 

“Thou art not ignorant, O Lord, that it is beyond human strength and human 
contrivance to avoid the difficulties we are now under, but it must be thy work 
altogether to procure deliverance to this army, which has left Egypt at thy ap- 
pointment. We despair of any other assistance or contrivance,.and have re- 
course only to that hope we have in thee; ; and if there be any method that can 
promise us an escape by thy providence, we look up to thee for it. And let it 
come quickly, and ma nfitfesk thy power to us; and do thou raise up this people 
unto good courage and hope of deliverance, who are deeply sunk into a _discon- 
solate state of mind. We are ina helpless place, but still it is a place that thou 
possessest ; but still the sea is thine, the mountains that enclose us are thine: so 
that these mountains wilt open themselves if thou commandest them, and the sea 
also, if thou cominandest it, will become dry land. Nay, we might escape by. 
a flight through the air, if thou shouldst determine we should have that way of 
salvation.” 

When Moses had thus addressed himself to God, he smote the sea with 
hike tod, which parted asunder at the stroke, and receiving those waters into. it- 
self, lett the ground dry, as a road, and place of flight fon the Hebrews. Now 
Wi bel Moses saw this appearance Ass God, and that the sea went out of its own 
place, and left dry land, he went first of all into it, and bid the Hebrews to follow 
him along that divine road, and to rejoice at the danger their enemies that Mol- 
lowed them, were in; and gave thanks to God for this so surprising a deliver. 
ance which appeared from him. ; 

3. Now while these Hebrews made no stay, but went on earnestly, as led hy 
Guod’s presence with them, the E gyptians supposed at first that they were dis. 
iracted, and were going rashly upon manifest destruction. | But when they saw 
that they werg gone a ereat way without any harm, and that no obstacle or diffi. 
culty fell in their journey, they ‘made haste to pursue them, hoping that the sex 
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would be calm for them also. They put their horse foremost, and went down 
themselves into the sea. Now the Hebrews, while these were putting on their 
armour, and therein spending their time, were beforehand with them, and escaped 
them, and got first over to the land on the other side, without any hurt... Whence 
the others were encouraged, and more courageously pursued them, as. hoping no 
‘harm would come them neither; but the Egyptians were, not aware that they 
went into a road made for the Hebrews, and not for others; that this road wus 
ade for the deliverance of those in danger, but not for those that were earnest! to 
make use of it for the others’ desiraction. As soon, therefore, as ever the whole 
Egyptian army was within it, the sea flowed to its own place, and came down 
with a torrent raised by storms ot wind,* and encompassed the Egyptians. Show- 
ers of rain also Came down from the sky, and dreadful thunders, and iigatning, 
and flashes of fire. ‘Thunderbolts also were darted upon them. Nor was there 
any thing which used to be’sent by God upon men, as indications of nis wrath, 
which did not happen at this time, for a dark and dismal night oppressed them. 
And thus did all these men perish, so that there was not one man left to be a mes- 
senger of this calamity to the rest of the Egyptians. ) 

4. But the Hebrews were not able to contain themselves for joy at their won- 
derful deliverance, and destruction of their enemies; now indeed supposing them- 
selves firmly delivered, when those that would have forced them into slavery were 
destroyed, and when they found they had God so evidently for their protector. 
And’ now these Hebrews having escaped the danger they were in, after this man- 
ner, and besides that, seeing their enemies punished in such a way as is never 
recorded of any other men whomsoever, were all the night employed in singing 
‘of hymns and in mirth.t Moses also composed a song unto God, containing his 
praises, and a thanksgiving for his kindness, in Hexameter verse. 

5. As for myself, I have delivered every part of this history as 1 found it in the 
sacred books. ‘Nor let any one wonder at the strangeness of the narration, if a | 
way were discovered to those men of old time, who were free from the wickedness 
of the modern ages, whether it happened by the will of God, or whether it hap. — 
pened of its own accord; while, for the sake of those that accompanied Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, who yet lived comparatively but a little while ago, the Pam. 
phylian Sea} retired and afforded them a passage through itself, when they had 


* Of these storms of wind, thunder, and lightning, at this drowning of Pharaoh’s army, although want- 
ing In our copies of Exodus, but fully extant in that of David, Psalm Ixxvii. 16, 17, 18, and in that of 
Josephus bere, see Essay’on the Old Test. Append. p. 154, 155. 

+ What some have here objected against this passage of the Israelites over the Red Sea, in this one 
nigat, frou the common maps, viz. that this sea being here about 30 miles broad, so great an army could 
not pass over jt in so short a time, is a great mistake. Mons. Thevenot, an authentic eyewitness, in- 
forms us, that this sea, for about five days’ journey, is no where more than about eight or nine iniles 
over-cross, and in one place but four or five miles, according to De Lisle’s map, which is made from the 
best travellers themselves, and not copied from others. What has been further objected against this pas- 
sage ot tie Israelites, and drowning of the Egyptians being miraculous also, viz. that Moses might carry 
the Israelites over ata low tide, without any miracle, while yet the Egyptians, not knowing the tide so 
well as he, might be drowned upon the return of the tide, is a strange story indeed: that Moses, who 
never had lived here, should know the quantity and time of the flux and reflux of the Red Sea, better 
than the Egyptians theinselves in its neighbourhood! Yet does Artapanus, an ancient heathen historian, 
inform us, that this was what the more ignorant Menophites, who lived at a great distance, pretended ; 
though he confesses that the more learned Heliopolitans, who lived much nearer, owned the destruction 
of the Egyptians and the deliverance of the Israelites to have been miraculous. And De Castro, a ma- 
thematician, who surveyed this sea with great exactness, informs us, that there is no great flux or reflux 
in this part of the Red Sea to give acolour to this hypothesis; nay, that the elevation of the tiie there 
is little above haif the height of aman. See Essay on the Oid Test. Append. p. 239, 240. So vain and 
groundless are these and the like evasions and subterfuges of our modern sceptics and unbelievers! and 
so certainly do thorough inquiries and authentic evidence disprove and confute such evasions and sub- 
terfuges upon all occasions. tot 

t What that Heramater verse, in which Moses’s triumphant song is here said to be written, distinctly 
means, our present ignorance of the old Hebrew inetre or measure will not let us determine. Nor does 
it appear to me certain, that even Josephus himself had a distinct notion of it, though he speaks of 
several sorts of that metre or measure, both here and elsewhere, Antiq. Book iv. ch. vili. sect. 44, and 
Book vii. ch. xii. sect. 3. 

§ Take here the original passages of the four old authors that stil] remain, as to tnis transit of Ales 
ander the Great over the Pamphylian Sea; I mean, of Callisthenes, Strabo, Arian, and Appian. Ast 
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no other way to go; I mean, when it was the will of God to destroy the monarchy 
ofthe Persians. And this is confessed to be true by all that have written about 
the actions of Alexander. But as to these events, let every one determine as 
he pleases. | 

6. On the next day Moses gathered together the weapons of the Egyptians, 
which were brought to the camp of the Hebrews by the current of the sea and the 
force of the winds assisting it; and he conjectured that this also happened by 
Divine Providence, that so they might not be destitute of weapons. So when he 
had ordered the Hebrews to arm themselves with them, he led them to Mount 
Sinai, in order to offer sacrifices to God, and ‘to render oblations for the salvation 
ofthe multitude, as he was charged to do beforehand. nom 


N 


Callisthenes, who hiinself accompanied Alexander in this expedition, Eustath-us, in his notes upon the 
third Iliad of Homer, (as Dr. Bernard here informs us,) says, that ‘ this Callisthenes wrote how the 
Pamphylian Sea did not only open a passage for Alexander, but by rising afid elevating its waters, did 
pay him homage as its king.” Strabo’s account is this, Geog. Book xiv. p. 666: “ Now about Phaselis 
is that narrow passage by the seaside through which Alexander led his army. There is a mountain 
called Climax, which adjoins to the sea of Pamphylia, leaving a narrow passage on the shore, which in 
calin weather is bare, so as to be passable by travellers, but when the sa overflows, it is covered to a 
great degree by the waves. Now, then, the ascent by the mountains being round about, and steep, in 
still weather they make use of the road along the coast. But Alexander fell into the winter season, and 
committing himself chiefly to fortune, he marched on before the waves retired, and so it happened that 
they were a whole day in journeying over it, aud were under water up to the navel.” Arian’s account 
is this. Book i. p. 72, 73: ** When Alexander removed from Phaselis, he sent some part of his army 
over the mountains to Perga, which road the Thracians showed him, A difficult way it was, but short. 
However, he himself conducted those that were with him by the seashore. This read is impassable at 
any other time than when the north wind blows; but if the south wind prevail, there is no passing by the 
shore. Now at this time, after strong south winds, a north wind blew; and that not without the Divine 
Providence, (as both he and they that were with him supposed,) and afforded him an easy and quick 
passage.” Appian, when he compares Cesar and Alexander together (De Bel. Civil Book ii. p. 522,) 
says, “* That they both depended on their boldness and fortune, as much as on their skill in war. As 
an instance of which, Alexander journeyed over a country without water in the heat of summer, to the 
oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon, and quickly passed over the Bay of Pamphylia, when by Divine Provi- 
dence, the sea was cut off; thus Providence restraining the sea on his account, as it had sent him rair. 
‘heu he travelled [over the desert].” i 

_N.B. Since, in the days of Josephus, he assures us, all the more numerous origmal historians of 
lexander gave the account he has here set down, as to the providential going back of the waters of the 
Pamphylian Sea, when he was going with hisarmy to destroy the Persian monarchy, which the fore- 
uamed authors now remaining fully confirm, it is without all just foundation that Josephus is here 
blamed, by some late writers, for quoting those ancient authors upon the present occasion. Nor can th1 

reflections of Plutarch, or any other author later than Josephus, be in the least here alleged to contradic" 
him. Josephus went by all the evidence he then had, and that evidence of the most authentic sort ale 

So that whatever the moderns may think of the thing itself, there is hence not the least colour for {ed «¢ 
fau.t with Josephus; he would rather have been much to blame had he omitted these quotatie »-, 
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BOOK Il. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO YEARS. 


FROM T'HE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT TO THE REJECTION OF THAT 
GENERATION. — 


pity CHAP. f. 


How Moses, when he had brought the People out of Egypt, led them to Mount 
Sinai, but not till they had suffered much in their Journey. 


§ 1. When the Hebrews had obtained such a wonderful deliverance, the coun. 
try was a great trouble to them, for it was entirely a desert, and without all 
sustenance for them; and also had exceeding little water, so that it not onlv was 
not at all sufficient for the men, but not enough to feed any of the cattle, for it 
was parched up, and had no moisture that might afford nutriment to the vege, 
tables; so they were forced to travel over this country, as having no othe1 
rountry but this to travel in. They had indeed carried water along with them 
from the land over which they had travelled before, as their conductor had bid- 
den them; but when that was spent they were obliged to draw water out of wells, 
with pain, by reason of the hardness of the soil. Moreover, what water they 
found was bitter, and not fit for drinking, and this in small quantities also. And 
as they thus travelled, they came late in the evening to a place called Marah,* 
which had this name from the badness of its water, for Mar denotes bitterness. 
‘hither they came afflicted, both by the tediousness of theirjourney, and by their 
want of food, for it entirely failed them at that time. Now here was a well 
which made them choose to stay in the place, which, although it were not suf. 
ficient to satisfy so great an army, did yet afford them some comfort, as found in 
such desert places ; for they heard from those who had been to search, that there 
was nothing to be found if they travelled farther. Yet was this water bitter, and 
not fit for men to drink; and not only so, but it was intolerable even to the cattle 
hemselves. 

2. When Moses saw how much the people were cast down, and that the occa- 
sion of it could not be contradicted, for the people were not in the nature of a 
complete army of men, who might oppose a manly fortitude to the necessity that 
distressed them; the multitude of the children, and of the women also, being of 
too weak capacities to be persuaded by reason, blunted the courage of the men 
themselves. Moses, therefore, was in great difficulties, and made every hody’s 
calamity tobe hisown. | For they ran all of them to him, and begged of him; the 
women begged for their infants, and the men for the women, that he would not 
overlook them, but procure some way or other for their deliverance. He there- 
fore betook himself to prayer to God, that he would change the water from its 
present badness, and make it fit for drinking. And when God had granted him 


* Dr. Bernard takes notice here, that th's place Mar, where the watere were bitter, is called by the 
Syrians and Arabians Marzri, and by the Syrians sometimes Morath, 2]1 derived from the Hebrew War, 
He also takes notice, that it is called the bitter fountain by I'liny himself. Which waters remain there 
to this day, and are still bitter, as Thevenot assures us ; and that there are also abundance of palin troee 
bee nin Travels, part i. chap. xxvi. p. 166, : 
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that favour, he took the top of a stick that lay down at his feet, and divided x ia 
the middle, and made the section lengthways. He then let it down into the well, 
rand persuaded the Hebrews that God had hearkened to his prayers, and had 
promised to render the water suchas they desired it to be, in case they would 
be subservient to him in what he should enjoin them to do; and this not after a 
remiss or negligent manner. And when-they had asked what they were to do 
in order to have the water changed for the better,* he bid the strongest men 
among them that stood there, to “dr aw up water; and told them, that when the 
greatest part was drawn up, the remainder would be fit to drink ; so they laboured 
at it till the water was so agitated and purged as to be fit to drink: : 

3. And now, removing from thence they came to Elim; which place looked 
well at a distance, for there was a grove of palm-trees; but when they came 
near it, it appeared to be a bad place, for the palm-trees were no more than 
seventy ; and they were ill grown and creeping trees, by the want of water, for 
the country about was all parched, and no moisture sufficient to water them, “and 
make them hopeful and useful, was derived-to them from the fountains, wh ich 
were in number twelve ; they were rather a few moist places than springs, which, 
not breaking out of the ‘ground nor running over, could not. sufficiently. water the 
irees. And when they dug mto the sand, they met with no water; and if they 
took a few drons of it into their hands, they found it te be useless, on account 
of its mud. The trees also were too weak to bear fruit, for want of being. sufft- 
ciently cherished and enlivenea by the water. So they laid the blame on their 
conductor, and made heavy complaints against him; and said, that this their 
miserable state, and the experience they had of adversity, were owing to him ; 
for that they had then journeyed an entire thirty days, and had spent all the pro- 
visions they had brought with them, and meeting with no relief, they were in a 
very desponding condition. And by fixing their attention upon nothing but their 
present misfortunes, they were hindered from remembering what deliverances 
they had received from God, and those by the virtue and wisdom of Moses also, 
so they were very angry at their conductor, and were zealous in their aticmp 
to stone him, as the direct occasion of their present miseries. 

4, But as for Moses himself, while the multitude were irritated and_ bitterly 
set against him, he cheerfully rélicd upon God, and upon his consciousness of 
the care he had taken of these his own people; and he came into the midst of 
them, even while they clamoured against him, and had stones in their hands in 
order to despatch him. Now he was of an agreeable presence, and very able 
to persuade the people by his speeches ; accordingly he began to mitigate thei 
anger, and exhorted them not to be overmindful of their present adversities, lest 
they should thereby suffer the benefits that had formerly been bestowed on them 
to slip out of their memories; and he desired them, by no means, on account 
of their present uneasiness, to cast those great and wonderful favours and gifts, 
which they had obtained of God, out of their minds, but to expect deliverance 
out of those their present troubles which they could not free themselves. from, 
and this by the means of that Divine Providence which watched over them. 
Seeing it is probable that God tries their virtue, and exercises their patience by 


* The additions here to Moses’ account of the sweetening the waters at Marah seem derived from 
some ancient profane author, and he such an author also.as looks less authentic than are usually fol 
lowed by Josephus Philo has not a syllable of these additions, nor any other ancienter. writer that we 
snow of. Had Josephus written these his Antiquities for the use of Jews, he would hardly have given 
nem these very improbable circumstances; but writing to Gentiles, that they might not complain of ‘his 
omission of any accounts of such miracles, derived from Gentiles, he did not think : proper to conceal 
what ne had met-with there about this matter ; which procedure is perfectly agreeable to the charac ter 
and usage cf Josephus upon many occasions. This note. is, I confess, barely conjectural ; and since 
losephus never tells us when his own copy, taken out of the temple, had such additions, or. woen any 
ancient notes supplied them, or, indeed, when they were derived from Jewish, and when from Gentile 
antiquity, we can go no farther than bare conjectures. in such cases; only the notions of Jews. were 
gtlerally so different from those of Gentiles, that we may sometimes make no improbable conjectures to. 
Which sort such additions belcag. See also somewhat like these additions, in Josephus’ account of 


Elisha’s making sweet the bitter and barren spring near Jericho. Of the War, B. iy. ch, viii, sect, 3 


‘ 
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these adversities, that it may appear what fortitude they have, and what eho 
‘they retain of his former wonderful works in their favour, and whether they will 
‘not think of them upon occasion of the miseries they now feel. He told them, 
it appeared they were not really good men, either in patience, or in remember 
ing what had been successfully dere for hier sometimes by contemning God 
aiid his commands, when by those commands they left the land of Eg eypt; anil 
sometimes by behaving themselves ill towards him who was the servant of God, 
‘and this when he had never deceived them either in what he said, or had ordered 
them to do by God’s command. He also put them in mind of all that had 
passed: how the Kgyptians were destroyed when they attempted to detain them 
contrary to the command of God; and after what manner the very same river 
was to the others bloody and not fit for drinking, but was to them sweet and fit’ 
for drinking; and how they went a new road through the sea, which fled a long 
way from them, by which very means they were themselves preserved, but saw 
their enemies destroyed; and that when they were in want of weapons, God 
gave them plenty of them; and so he recounted all the particular instances, 
how when they were in appearance just going to be destroyed, God had saved 
them in a surprising manner; that he had still the same power; and that they 
vuught not even now to despair of his providence over them; and accordingly he 
exhorted them to continue quiet, and to consider that help would not come too 
late, though it come not immediately, if it be present with them before they 
suffer any great misfortune; that they ought to reason thus, that God delays to 
assist them, not because he has no regard to them, but because he will first try 
their fortitude, and the pleasure they take in their freedom, that he may learn 
whether you have souls great enough to bear want of food end scarcity of water 
on its account: or whether you rather love to be slaves, as cattle are slaves to 
such as own them and feed them liberally, but only in order to make them more 
useful in their service. ‘That as for himself, he shall not be so much concerned 
a his own preservation ; for if he die unjustly, he shall not reckon it any 

iction, but that he is concerned for them, lest by casting hes at him, they 
shoald be thought to condemn God himself. 

5. By this means Moses pacified the people and vaspvatabe them from stoning 
him, and brought them to repent of what they were going to do. And because 
he thought the necessity they were under made their passion less unjustifiable, 
he thought he ought to apply himself to God by prayer and supplication; and 
going up to an eminence, he requested of God for some succour for the people, 
and some way of deliveratice from the want they were in, because in him, and in 
him alone, was their hope of salvation ; and he desired that he would forgive 
what necessity had forced the people to do, since such was the nature of man. 
kind, hard to please, and very complaining under adversities. Accordingly, 
God promised he would take care of them, and afford them the succour they 
were desirous of. Now when Moses had heard this from God, he came down to 
the multitude. But as soon as they saw him joyful at the pit he had re- 
ceived from God, they changed their sad countenances into'gladness. So he 
placed himself in the midst of them, and told them he cdme to bring them from 
God a deliverance from their present distresses. Accordingly a little afier came 
a vast number of quails, which is a bird more plentiful in this Arabian gulf than 
any where else, flying over the sea, and hovered over them, till wearied with 
their laberious flight, and, indeed, as usual, flying very near the earth, they fell 
down upon the vs panel ‘who caught them, und satisfied their hunger with them, 
and supposed that this was the method whereby God meant to supply thezn with 
food. Upon which Moses returned thanks to God for affording them his as Ssist- 
ance so suddenly, and sooner than he had promised them. 

6. But presently after this first supply of food, he sent them a second; for aa 
Moses was lifting up his hands in prayer, a dew fell down; and Muses, wien he 
wund it stick to his hands, supposed this was also come for food from God te 
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them, he tasted it, and perceiving that the people knew not what it was, ané 
‘hought it snowed, and that it was what usually fell at that time of the year, he 
informed them, that this dew did not fall from heaven after the manner they im- 
agined, but came for their preservation and sustenance. So he tasted it, and 
gave them some of it, that they might be satisfied about what he told them. 
‘Phey also imitated their conductor, and were pleased with the food, for it was 
like honey in sweetness and pleasant taste, but like in its body to bdellium, one 
of ss sweet spices, but in bigness equal to coriander seed. And very earnest 
they were in gathering it. But they were enjoined to gather it equally, the 
measure of a homer for each one every day,* because this food should not come 
in too small a quantity, lest the weaker might not be able to get their share, by 
reason of the overbearing of the strong in collecting it. However, these strong 
men, when they had gathered more than the measure appointed for them, they 
had no more than others, but only tired themselves more in gathering it, for they 
found no more than a homer a piece; and the advantage they got by what was 
superfluous was none at ail, it corrupting, both by the worms breeding in it, and 
by its bitterness. So divine and wonderful a food was this! It also supplied the 
want of other sorts of food to those that fed on it. And even now, in all that 
place this manna} comes down in rain, according to what Moses then obtained of 
God, to send it to the people for their sustenance. Now the Hebrews call this 
food manna; for the particle man, in our language, is the asking of a question, 
What is this? So the Hebrews were very joyful at what was sent them from 
heaven. Now they made use of this food for forty years, or as long as they were 
in the wilderness. | 

7. As soon as they were removed thence, they came to Rephidem, being dis- 
tressed to the last degree by thirst; and while in the foregoing days they had 
lighted on a few small fountains, but now found the earth entirely destitute of 
water, they were in an evil case. ‘They again turned their anger against Moses; 
but he at first avoided the fury of the multitude, and then betook hiniself to prayer 
to God, beseeching him, that as he had given them food when they were in the 
greatest want of it, so he would give them drink, since the favour of giving them 

‘food was of no value to them while they had nothing todrink. And God did not 
long delay to give it them, but promised Moses that he would procure them a 
fountain and plenty of water, from a place they did not expect any. . So he com- 
manded him to smite the rock,f which they saw lying there, with his rod, and 
out of it to receive plenty of what they wanted; for he had taken care that drink 
should come to them without any labour or pains-taking. When Moses had° 
received this com.nand from God, he came to the people who waited for him, and 
looked upon him, for they saw already that he was coming apace from his emi- 
nence. As soon as he was come, he told them that God would deliver them 
from their present distress, and had granted them an unexpected favour; and 
informed them that a river should run, for their sakes, out of the rock. But they 
were amazed at that hearing, supposing they were of necessity to cut the rock in 


* It seems to me, fee what Moses, Exod. xvi. 18, St. Paul, 2 Cor. viii. 15, and Josephus here say, 
compared together, that the quantity of manna that fell daily, and did not putrefy, was just so much as 
vaine to a homer a piece, through the whole host of Israel, and no more. 

+ This suppesal, that the sweet honey-dew or manna, so celebrated in ancient and modern authors, 
«s falling usually in Arabia, was of the very same sort with this manna sentto the Israelites, savours 
more of Gentilism than of Judaism or Christianity. It is not improbable that some ancient Gentile 
autnor, read by Josephus, so thought ; nor would he here contradict him, though just before, and Antiq. 
B. iv. ch. iii. sect. 2, he seems directly to allow that it had not been seen before. However, this food 
from heaven is here described to be ke sixow ; and in Artopanus, a heathen writer, it is compared to 
meal like to vatmeal, in colour like to snow, rained down by God, Essay on the Old Test. Append. p 239. 
Put asto the derivation of the word manna, whether from man, which Josephus says then signified, whit 
rs it? or from mannah, to divide, i. e. a dividend or portion allotted to every one, it is uncertain. 1} in- 
iline to the Jatter derivation... This manna is cailed angels’ food, Psalm Ixxviii: 26; and hy our Saviour, 
Juhn, vi. 31, &. as well as by Josephus here and elsewhere, Antig. B. iii. ch. v. sect. 3, said to be seni 
the Jews from heaven. algae rip. ' 

“'t This rock is there at this day, as the travellers agree, and must be the same that was there in thy 
Jays of Moses, as beng too large to be brought thither by our modem casriages 
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pleces, now they were distressed by their thirst and by their journey, while 
Moses, only smiting the rock with his rod, opened a passage, and out of it burst 
out water, and that in great abundance, and very clear. But they were aston- 
ished at this wonderful effect ; and, as it were, quenched their thirst by the very 
sight of it. So they drank of this pleasant, this sweet water ; and such it seemed 
to be, as might well be expected, where God was the onan, They. were also 
in admiration how Moses was honoured by God; and they made grateful returns 
_ of sacrifices to God for his providence towards them. Now that Scripture, which 
is laid up in the temple,* informs us how God foretold to Moses that water should 
in this manner be derived out of the rock. 


—_—-——— 


CHAP. II. 


How the Amalekites and the neighbouring Nations made War with the Hebrews, 
and were beaten, and lost a great part of their Army. 


} 1. Tur name of the Hebrews began already to be every where renowned, and 
rumours about them ran abroad. ‘his made the inhabitants of those countries 
to be in uo small fear. Accordingly, they sent ambassadors to one another, and 
exhorted one another to defend themselves, andto endeavour to destroy these men. 
‘Those that induced the rest to do so were such as inhabited Gobolitis and Petra. 
‘They were called Amalekites, and were the most warlike of the nations that lived 
thereabout ; and whose kings exhorted one another, and their neighbours, to go 
to this war against the Hebrews; telling them, that an army of strangers, and 
such a one as had run away from slavery under the Egyptians, lay in wait to ruin 
them ; which army they were not, incommon prudence and regard to their own 
safety, to overlook, but to crush them before they gather strength and come to 
be in prosperity ; and perhaps attack them first in an hostile manner, as _pre- 
suming upon our indolence in not attacking them before ; and that we ought tu 
avenge ourselves of them for what they have done in the wilderness, but that this 
cannot be so well done when they have once laid their hands on our cities and 
our goods ; that those who endeavour to crush a power in its first rise are wiser 
than. those that endeavour to put a stop to its progress, when it is become for- 
midable ; for these last seem to be angry only ut the flourishing of others, but the 
former do not leave any room for their enemies to become troublesome to them. 
After they had sent such embassages to the neighbouring nations, and among 
one another, they resolved to attack the Hebrews in battle. 

2. These proceedings of the people of those countries occasioned perplexity 
and trouble to Moses, who expected no such warlike preparations. And when 
these nations were ready to fight, and the multitude of the Hebrews were obliged 
to try the fortune of war, they were in a mighty disorder, and in want of all 
necessaries, and yet were to make war with men who were thoroughly well pre- 
pared for it. ‘Then therefore it was that Moses began to encourage them, and to 
exhort them to have a good heart, and rely on God’s assistance, by which they 
had been advanced. into a state of freedom, and to hope for victory over those 
who were ready to fight with them, in order to deprive them of that blessing. 
That they were to suppose their own army to be numerous, wanting nothing, 
neither weapons nor money nor provisions, nor such other conveniences ab 
when men are in possession of they fight undauntedly; and that they were to 
judge themselves to have ad these advantages in the divine assistance. They 


* Note here, that this small book of the principal laws of Moses is ever said to be laid up in the holy 
house, itself, but the larger Pentateuch, as here, somewhere w ithin the Jimits of the éemple ana sts couru 
only. See Antig. B. v. ch, i. sect. 17 
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are also to suppose the enemies army to be small, unarmed, weak, and such as 
want those conveniences which they know must be wanted, when it is God’s will 
that they shal] be beaten. And how valuable God’s assistance is they had 2x. 
perienced in abundance of trials; and those such as were more terrible than 
war; for that is only against men, but these were against famine and thirst, 
things indeed that were in their own nature inseparable : as also against moun- 
tains, and that sea which afforded them no way for escaping; yet had all these 
difficulties been conquered by God’s gracious kindness to them. So he exhortea 
them to be courageous at this time, and to look upon their entire prosperity to 
depend on the present conquest of their enemies. 

3. ‘And with these words did Moses encourage the multitude, who then called 
together the princes of their tribes, and their chief men, both separately and 
jointly. ‘The young men he charged to obey their elders, and the elders to 
hearken to their leader. So the people were elevated in their minds, and ready 
to try their fortune in battle, and hoped to be thereby at length delivered from 
all their miseries: nay, they desired that Moses would immediately lead them 
against their enemies without the least delay, that no backwardness might be a 
hinderance to their present resolution. So Moses sorted all that were fit for wai 
into different troops, and set Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe, of Ephraim, 
over them; one that was of great courage, and patient to undergo labours, of 
eveat abilities to understand and to speak what was proper, and very serious in 
the worship of God; and indeed made like another Moses, a teacher of piety 
towards God. He also appointed a small party of the armed men to be near 
the water; and to take care of the children and the women of the entire camp. 
So that whole night they prepared themselves for the battle; they took their 
weapons, if any of them had such as were well made, and attended to their 
commanders, as ready to rush forth to the battle as soon as Moses should give 
the word of command. Moses also kept awake, teaching Joshua after what 
manner he should order his camp. But when the day began, Moses called for 
Joshua again, and exhorted him to approve himself in deeds such a one as his 
reputation made men expect from him; and to gain glory by the present expe- 
dition, in the opinion of those under him, for his exploits in this battle. He also 
gave a particular exhortatien to the principal men of the Hebrews, and encou- 
raged the whole army as it stood armed before him. And when he had thus 
animated the army, both by his words and works, and prepared every thing, he 
retired to a mountain, and committed the army to God and to Joshua. 

4, So the armies Joined battle ; and it came to a close fight hand to hand, 
both sides showing great alacrity, and encouraging one another. And indeed 
while Moses* stretched out his hands towards Heaven, the Hebrews were too 
hard for the Amalekites ; but Moses not being able to sustain his hands thus 
stretched out (for as often as he let down his hands, so often were his own 
people worsted,) he bade his brother Aaron, and Hur, their sister Miriam’s hus. 
band, to stand on each side of him, and take hold of his hands, and not to permit 
his weariness to prevent it, but to assist him in the extension of his hands. 
When this was done, the Hebrews conquered the Amalekites by main force , 
and indeed they: had all perished, unless the approach of the night had obliged 
the Hebrews to desist from killing any more. So our forefathers obtained a 


* This eminent circumstance, that while Moses’s hands were lift up towards heaven, the Israelites 
jrevailed, and while they were let down towards the earth, the Amalekites prevailed, seems to me the 
mirliest intimation we have of the proper posture, used of old, in solemn prayer, which was the stretch 
sag out the hands [and eyes] towards heaven, as other passages of the Old and New Testament mform 
us. Nay, by the way, this posture seems to have continued im the Christian church, till the clergy, in 
stcad of learning their prayers by heart, read them out of a book, which is in great measure inconsistent 
with sucl an elevated posture, ana which seems to me to have been only a later practice introduced 
inder the corrupt state of-the church, though the constant use of divine forms of prayer, praise, and 
wianksg' ving, appears’to me to have been the practice of Ged’s people, Patriarchs, Jews, and Christians 
o allie past ages. . 
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most signal and most seasonable victory; for they not only overcame those that 
fought against them, but terrified also the neighbouring nations, and got great ani 
splendid advantages, which they obtained of their enemies by their hard pains in 
this battle ; for when they had taken the enemy’s camp, they got ready booty for 
the public and for their own private families, whereas till then they had not any 
sort of plenty, of even necessary food. ‘The forementioned battle, wheu they 
had once got it, was also the occasion of their prosperity, not only for the pre- 
sent, but for the future ages also; for they not only made slaves of the bodies of 
their enemies, but subdued their minds also; and after this battle, became ter 
rible to all that dwelt round about them. Moreover, they acquired a vast quan- 
tity of riches; for a great deal of silver and gold was left in the enemy’s camp; 
as also brazen vessels, which they made a common use of in their families ; many 
utensils also that were embroidered there were of both sorts, that is, of what 
were weaved, and what were the ornaments of their armour; and other things 
that served for use in the family and for the furniture of their rooms; they got 
also the prey of their cattle, and of whatsoever uses to follow camps, when they 
remove from one place to another. So the Hebrews now valued themselves 
upon their courage, and claimed great merit for their valour ; and they perpetu 
ally inured themselves to take pains, by which they deemed every. difficulty 
might be surmounted. Such were the consequences of this battle. 

5. On the next day, Moses stripped the dead bodies of their enemies, and 
gathered together the armour of those that were fled, and gave rewards to such 
as had signalized themselves in the action ; and highly commended Joshua, their 
general, who was attested to by all the army, on account of the great actions he 
had done. Nor was amy one of the Hebrews slain; but the slain of the enemy’s 
army were too many to be enumerated. So Moses cflered sacrifices of thanks. 
giving to God, and built an altar, which he named, the Lord the Conqueror. He 
also foretold, that the Amalekites should utterly be destroyed, and that hereafter 
none of them should remain, because they fought against the Hebrews, and this 
when they were in the wilderness and in their distress: also. Moreover, he 
refreshed the army with feasting. And thus did they fight this first battle with 
those that ventured to oppose them after they were gone out of Egypt. But 
when Moses had celebrated this festival for the victory, he permitted the He. 
brews to rest for a few days, and then he brought them out, after the fight, in 
order of battle; for they had now many soldiers in light armour. And going 
gradually on, he came to Mount Sinai, in three months time after they were 
removed out of Egypt ; at which mountain, as we haye before related, the vision 
of the bush and the other wonderful appearances had happened. 


CHAP. HT. 


Phat Moses kindly received his Pather-in-law Jethro, when he came to him w 
Mount Sinai. 

% ' 
Now when Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, understood in what a prosperous con 
dition his affairs were, he willingly came to meet him. And Moses took Zip 
porah his wife, and his children, and pleased himself with his coming. . Ana 
when he had offered sacrifice, he made a feast for the multitude, near the bush 
he had formerly seen ; which multitude, every one according to their families, 
partook of the feast. But Aaron and his family took Raguel, and sung hymns 
to God, as to him who had been the author and procurer of their deliverance 
and their freedom. They also praised their conductor, as him by whose virtua 
it was that all things had succeeded so well with them. Raguel also in ‘us 
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eucharistical oration to Moses, made preat encomiums upon the whole multi- 
tude ; and he could not but admire Moses for his fortitude, and that humanity 
he had showed in the delivery of his friends. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Raguel suggested to Moses to set his People in Order, under their Rulers of 
Thousands, and Rulers of Hundreds, who lived without Order before ; and how 
Moses complied in all "Things with his Father-in-law’s Admomitzon. | 


§ 1. Tux next day, as Raguel saw Moses in the midst of a old of business 
(for he determined the differences of those that referred them to him, every 
one still going to him, and supposing that they should then only obtain jus- 
tice,/if he were the arbitrator; and, those that lost their causes thought it no 
harm, while they thought they lost them justly, and not by partiality.) Raguel, 
however, said nothing to him at that time, as not desirous to be any hinderance 
to such as had a mind to make use of the virtue of their conductor. But after- 
wards he took him to himself, and when he had him adone, he instructed him in 
what he ought to do; and advised him to leave the trouble of lesser causes tu 
others, but himself to take care of the greater, and of the people’s safety ; for 
that certain others of the Hebrews might be found that were fit to determine 
causes, but that nobody but a Moses could take care of the safety of so many 
ten thousands. “ Be not therefore,” says he, “ insensible of thine own virtue, 
and what thou hast done by ministering under God to the people’s preservation. 
Permit, therefore, the determination of common causes to be done by athers, but 
do thou reserve thyself to the attendance on God only, and look out for methods 
of preserving the multitude from their present distress. Make use of the methoa 
I suggest to you, as to human affairs; and take a review of the army, and ap. 
point chosen rulers over tens of thousands, and then over thousands; then divide 
them into five hundreds ; and again into hundreds, and into fifties; and set rulers 

over each of them, who may distinguish them into thirttes, and keep them in 
order; and at last number them by twenties and by tens. And tet there be one 
commander over each number, to be denominated from the number of those 
over whom they are rulers, but such as the whole multitude have tried, and do 
approve of,* being good and righteous men; and let these rulers’ decide the con- 
troversies they have one with another. But if any great cause arise, let them 
bring the cognizance of it before the rulers of a higher dignity ; but if. any great 
difficulty amse that is too hard for even their idieamaneans let them send it tc 
thee. By these means two advantages will be gained, that the Hebrews will 
have justice done them; and thou wilt be able to attend constantly on God, and 
procure him to be more favourable to the people.” 

2. This was the admonition of Raguel; and Moses received his advice very 
kindly, and acted according to his suggestion. Nor did he conceal the invention 
of this method, nor pretend to it himself, but informed the multitude who it was 
that invented it. Nay, he has named Raguel in the books he wrote, asthe per- 
son who invented this ordering of the people, as thinking it right to give a true 
testimony to worthy persons, although he might have gotten reputation by ascrib 
ing to himself the inventions of other men. Whence we may learn the virtuous 
disposition of Moses; but of such his disposition we shall have proper occasion 
to speak in other places of these books. 


* This manner of e.ccting the judges and officers of the Israelites by the testimonies and suffrages of 
the people, before they were “ordained by God or by Moses, deserves to be carefully coted, because it was 
the pattern of the like manner of the choice and ordination of bishops, presbyters, and deacons in the 
Christian Church 
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CHAP. V 


iow Moses ascended up to Mount Sinai, and received Laws from God, and 
delivered them to the Hebrews. 


§ 1. Now Wires sce the multitude together, and told them that he was going 
from them unto Mount Sinai, to converse with God; to receive from him, and to 
bring back with him a certain oracle; but he enjoined them to pitch their tents 
near the mountain, and prefer the habitation that was nearest to God, before one 
more remote. When he had said this, he ascended up to. Mount Sa, which 
is the highest* of all the mountains that are in that country, and is not only very 
difficult to be ascended by men, on account of its vast altitude, but because of 
the sharpness of its precipices also; nay, indeed it cannot be looked at without 
pain of the eyes. And besides this, it was terrible and inaccessible, on account 
of the rumour that passed about, that God dwelt there. But the Hebrews re- 

moved their tents, as Moses had bidden them, and took possession of the lowest 
parts of the mountain, and were elevated im their minds, in expectation that 
Moses would return from God with premises of the good things he had proposed 
to them. So they feasted, and waited for their conductor, and kept themselves 
pure, as in other respects, and not accompanying with their wives for three days, 
as he had before ordered them to do. And they prayed to God, that he would 
favourably receive Moses in his conversing with him, and bestow some such gilt 

upon them, by which they might live well. They also lived more plentifully_ as 
_ to their diet, and put on their wives and children more oraarnental and decent 
clothing than they usually wore. 

2. So they passed two days in this way of feasting; but on the third day, 
before the sun was up, a cloud spread itself over the whole camp of the Hebrews, 
such @ one as none had before seen, and encompassed the place where they had 
pitched their tents; and while all the rest of the air was clear, there came strony 
winds, that raised up large showers of rain, which became a mighty tempest. 
There was also such lightning as was terrible to those that saw it; and thunder, 
with its thunderbolts, were sent down, and declared God to be there present in a 
gracious way to such as Moses desired he should be gracious. Now astothese 
matters, every one of my readers may think as he pleases; but [ am under a 
necessity of relating this history as it is described in the sacred books.- ‘This 
sight, and the amazing sound that came to their ears, disturbed the Hebrews to 
a ‘prodigious degree, for they were not such as they were accustomed to; and 
then the rumour that was spread abroad, how God frequented that mountain, 
greatly astonished their minds, so they sorrowfully contained themselves within 
their tents, as both supposing Moses to be destroyed by the divine wrath, and 
expecting the like destruction for themselves. 

3. When they were under these apprehensions, Moses appeared .as s joyful and 
greatly exalted. When they saw him, they were freed from their fear, and 
admitted of more comfortable hopes as to what was to come. The air also was 
become clear and pure of its former disorders, upon the appearance of Moses. 
Whereupon he called together the people to a congregation, in order to their 


* Since this mountain Sinai is here said to be the highest of all the mountans that are in that country 
it must be that now called St. Katherine’s, which is one third higher than that within a mile of it now 
called Sinai, as Mons. Thevenot informs us, Travels, part i. chap. xxviii. p. 168. The other name of tt, 
Horeb, isnever used by Josephus; and perhaps was its name among the Egyptians only, whence the 
Israelites were lately come, as Sinai was its name among the Arabians, Canaanites, and other oo 
Accordingly when (1 Kings, i ix. 8. » the Scripture says that Elijah came to Horeb, the morint of God, Jo- 
sephus justly says, Antiq. B. viii. chap. xiil. sect. 7, that he came to the mountain called Son i: avis 
Jerome, here cited by Dr. Hudson, says, that he took this mountain to have two naines, Stra aug 
Choreb. See Noth ia, Heb. p. 427. 
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hearing what God would say to them: and when they were gathered together, 
he stood on an eminence, whence they might all hear him, and said : “God hag* 
received me graciously, O Hebrews, as he has formerly done; and has sug 
gested a happy method of living for you, and an order of political government, 
and is now present in the camp: I therefore charge you, for his sake, and the 
sake of his works, and what we have done by his means, that you do not put a3 
low value on what I am going to say, because the commands have been given 
by me that now deliver them to you, nor because it is the tongue of a man that 
delivers them to you; but if you have a due regard to the great importance of 
the things themselves, you will understand the greatness of whose institutions 
they are, and who has not disdained to communicate them to me for our com- 
nion advantage ; for it is not to be supposed, that the author of these institutions 
is barely Moses, the son of Amram and Jochebed, but he who obliged the Nile 
to ran bloody for your sakes, and tamed the haughtiness of the Keyptians by 
various sorts of judgments ; he who provided a way through the sea for us; he 
who contrived a method of sending us food from heaven, when we were distressed 
tor want of it; he who made the water to issue out of a rock, when we had very 
little of it before; he by whose means Adam was made to partake of the fruits 
both of the land and of the sea; he by whose means Noah escaped the deluge 
he by whose means our forefather Abraham, of a wandering pilgrim, was made 
the heir of the land of Canaan: he by whose means Isaac was born of parents 
who were very old; he by whose means Jacob was adorned with twelve virtuous 
sons ; he by whose means Joseph became a potent lord over the Egyptians: he 
tt is who conveys these instructions to you by me as his interpreter. And let 
them be to you venerable, and contended for more earnestly by you than your 
ewn children and your own wives ; for if you will follow them, you will lead a 
happy life: you will enjoy the land fruitful, the sea calm, and the fruit of the 
womb born complete, as nature requires; you will be also terrible to your en- 
emies; for I have been admitted into the presence of God, and been made a 
hearer of his incorruptible voice; so great is his concern for your nation, and 
its duration.” , | 

4. When he had said this, he brought the people, with their wives and chil. 
dren, so“near the mountain that they might hear God himself speaking to them 
about the precepts which they were to practice; that the energy of\what should 
be spoken might not be hurt by its utterance by that tongue of a man, which 
could but imperfectly deliver it to their understanding. And they all heard a 
voice that came to all of them from above, insomuch that no one of these words 
escaped them, which Moses wrote in two tables; which it is not lawful for us to 
set down directly,* but their import we will declare. 

5. The first commandment teaches us, that there is but one God, and that we 
ought to worship him only. The second commands us not to make the image 
of any living creature to worship it. ‘The third, that we must not swear by God 
in a false matter. The fourth, that we must keep the seventh day, by resting 
from all sort of work. The fifth, that we must honour our parents. The sixth, 
that we must abstain from murder. The seventh, that we must not commit 
adultery. The eighth, that Wwe must not be guilty of theft. The ninth, that we 
must not bear false witness. The tenth, that we must not admit of the desire of 
any thing that is another’s. 

6. Now when the multitude had heard God himself giving those precepts which 
Moses had discoursed of, they rejoiced at what was said, and the congregation 
was dissolved. But on the following days they came to his tent, and desired 
him to bring them besides, other laws from God. Accordingly he appointed 
such laws; and afterwards informed them in what manner they should act in all 


* Of this and another like superstitious notion of the Pharisees, which Josephus complied with, sew 
*he note on Antiq. b. ii, chap. xii. sect 4 
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cases; which laws I shall make mention of in their proper time; but I shall re. 
serve most of those laws for another work,* and make there a distinct explication — 
of them. 

7. When matters were brought to this state, Moses went up again to Mount 
Sinai, of which he had told them beforehand. He made his ascent in their sight, 
and while he stayed there so long atime (for he was absent from them forty 
days,) fear seized upon the Hebrews, lest Moses should have come to any harm ; 
nor was there any thing else so sad, and that so much troubled them, as this sup - 
posal that Moses was perished. Now there was a variety in their sentiment 
about it: some saying that he was fallen among wild beasts, and those that were 
of this opinion were chiefly such as were ill disposed to him; but others saying, 
that he was departed and gone to God; but the wiser sort were led by their rea- 
son to embrace neither of those opinions with any satisfaction, thinking, that it 
was a thing that sometimes happens to men to fall among wild beasts, and perish 
that way, so it was probable enough that he might depart and go to God, on sc. 
count of his virtue ; they therefore were quiet, and.expected the event. Yet 
were they exceeding sorry upon the supposal that they were deprived of a gover 
nor and a protector, such a one indeed as they could never recover again; nor 
would this suspicion give them leave to expect any comfortable event about this 
man, nor could they prevent their trouble and melancholy upon this occasion. 
However, the camp durst not remove all this while, because Moses had bid them 
afore to stay there. 

8. But when the forty days and as many nights were over, Moses came down, 
having tasted nothing of food usually appointed for the nourishment of men. His 
appearance filled the army with gladness, and he declared to them what care God 
had of them, and by what manner of conduct of their lives they might live hap- 
pily ; tellite them that during these days of his absence, he had suggested to him 
also that he would have a tabernacle bmilt for him, into which he would descend 
when he came to them; and how we should carry it about with us when we re- 
-move from this place ; and that there would be no longer any occasion for going 
up to Mount Sinai, but that he would himself come and pitch his tabernacle 
amongst us, and be present at our prayers; as also, that the tabernacle should 
be of such measures and construction as he had showed him, and that you are to 
fall to the work, and prosecute it diligently. © When he had said this, he showed 
them the two tables with the ten commandments engraven upon them, five upc 
zach table ; and the writing was by the hand of God | 


—— = 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Tabernacle which Moses built in the Wilderness, for the Honour 
* of God, and which seemed io be a ‘Temple. 


‘1. ‘Hernvron the Israclites rejoiced at what they had seen and heard of their 
conductor, and were not wanting in diligence according to taeir ability ; but they 
brought silver, and gold, and brass, and of the best sorts of wood, and such as 
would not at all decay by putrefaction ; camel’s hvir also, and sheep skins. some 
of them dyed of a blue colour and some of a scarlet; some brought the Lowers 
for the purple colour, and others for white ; with wool dyed by the flowers afore 
mentioned ; and fine linen and precious stones, which those that used costly 
ornaments set in ouches of gold; they brought also a great quantity of spices, 
for of these materials did Moses build the tabernacle: which did not at all differ 


* This other work of Josephus here reterred to seems ta be that which does not appear to have been 
ever published, which yet he intended to publish, about the reasons of many of the laws of Mcses | 
uj which see the note on the preface, sect. 4. 
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froma moveable and ambulatory table. Now when these things were brought 
together with great diligence, for every one was ambitious to further the work, 
even beyond their ability, he set architects over the works, and this by the com- 
mand of God; and indeed the very same which the people themselves would 
have chosen, had the election been allowed to them. Now their names are set 
down in writing in the sacred books; and they were these, Besaleel, the son of 
Uri, of the tribe of Judah, the grandson of Miriam, the sister of their conducter ; 
and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. Now the people went 
on with what they had undertaken with so great alacrity that Moses was obliged 
to restrain them, by making proclamation, that what had been brought was sut- 
ficient, as the artificers had informed him. So they fell to work upon the building 
of the tabernacle. Moses also informed them, according to the direction. of 
God, both what the measures were to be, and its largeness; and how many ves 
sels it ought to contain, for the use of the sacrifices. ‘The women also were 
ambitious to do their parts, about the garments of the priests, and about other 
things that would be wanted in this saolsii both for ornament, and for the divine 
service itself, 

2. Now when all things were prepared, tae gold and en silver and the brass 
and what was woven, Moses, when he fel appointed beforehand that there 
should be a festival, and that sacrifice should be offered according to every one’s 
ability, reared up the tabernacle.* And when he had measured the open court, 
fitty cubits broad and a hundred long, he set up brazen pillars five cubits high, 
twenty on each of the longer sides, and ten pillars from. the breadth behind ; 
every one of the pillars also had a ring. Their chapiters were of silver, but 
their bases were of brass; they resembled the sharp ends of spears, and were 
of brass, fixed into the sround. Cords were also put through the rings, and 
were tied at their farther ends to brass nails of a cubit long, which at every pillar 
were driven into the floor, and would keep the tabernacle from being shaken by 
the violence of the winds. But a curtain of fine soft linen went round all the 
pillars, and hung down in a flowing loose manner from their chapiters, and en 
closed the whole space, and seemed not at all unlike to a wall about it. And 
this was the structure of three of the sides of this enclosure. But as for the 
fourth side, which was fifty cubits in extent, and was the front of the whole, 
twenty cubits of it were for the opening at the gates, wherein. stood two pillars 
on each side, after the resemblance of open gates; these were made wholly of 
silver, and polished, and that all over, excepting the bases, which were of brass. 
Now, on each side of the gates there stood three pillars, which were inserted 
into the concave bases of the gates, and,were suited to them; and round them 
was drawn a curtain of fine linen. But to the gates themselves, which were 
twenty cubits in extent, and five.in height, the curtain was composed of purple 
and scarlet and blue and fine linen, and embroidered with many and divers sorts 
of figures, excepting the figures of animals. Within these gates was the brazen 
laver for purification, having a bason beneath of the like matter, whence the 
priests might wash their hands and sprinkle their feet. And this was the orna- 
mental construction of the enclosure about the court of the tabernacle,’ which 
was exposed to the open air. 

3. As to the tabernacle itself, Moses placed it in the middle of that court, with 
its front to the east, that when the sun arose it might send its first rays upon it. 
Its length, when it was set up, was thirty cubits, and its breadth was twelve [ten | 
cubits. The one of its walls was on the south, and the other was exposed te 
the north, and on the back part of it remained the west. It was necessary that 
its height should be equal to its breadth [ten cubits.] There were also pillars 
made of wood, twenty on each side: they were wrought into a quadrangular 
figure, in breadth a cubit and a haif, but the thickness was four fingers; they 


* Of tliis tabernacle of Moses, witn its ‘several parts and visita see my description at !arge, chap 
vii. viii, ix x. xi. xii. hereto belonging 
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aad thin plates of gold affixed to them on both sides, inwardly and outwardly ; 
they had each of them two tenons belonging to them, inserted into their bases, 
and these were of silver; in each of which bases there was a socket to receive 
the tenon. But the pillars on the west wall were six. Now all these tenons 
and sockets accurately fitted one another, insomuch that the joints were invist. 
ble, and both seemed to be one entire and united wall. It was also covered 
with gold both within and without. ‘The number of pillars was equal on 
the opposite sides, and there were on each part twenty, and every one of them 
had the third part of a span in thickness; so that the number of thirty cubits 
were fully made up between them. But as to the wall behind, where the six 
pillars made up‘together only nine cubits, they made two other pillars, and ent 
them out of one cubit, which they placed in the corners, and made them equally 
fine with the other. Now every one of the pillars had rings of gold affixed to 
their fronts outward, as if they had taken root in the pillars, and stood one row 
over against another round about, through which were inserted bars girt over 
with gold, each of them five cubits long, and these bound together the pillars, 
the head of one bar running into another, after the nature of one tenon inserted 
into another. But for the wall behind, there was but one row of bars that went 
through all the pillars, into which row ran the ends of the bars on each side of 
the longer walls, the male with its female being so fastened in their jomts, that 
they held the whole firmly together; and for this reason was all this joined so 
fast together, that the tabernacle might not be shaken, either by the winds, or 
by any other means, but that it might preserve itself quiet and immovable con- 
tinually. oa 

4, As for the inside, Moses parted its length into three partitions. At the 
distance of ten cubits from the most secret end, Moses placed four pillars, whose 
workmanship was the very same-with that of the rest; and they stood upon the 
like bases with them, each a small matter distant from his fellow. Now the 
room within those pillars was the Most Holy Place ; but the rest of the room was 
the Tabernacle, which was open for the priests. However, this proportion of 
the measures of the tabernacle proved to be an imitation of the system of the 
world; for that third part thereof which was within the four pillars, to which the 
priests were not admitted, is, as it were, a heaven peculiar to God. But the 
space of the twenty cubits is, as it were, sea and land, on which men live, and 
so this part is peculiar to the priests only. But at the front, where the entrance 
was made, they placed pillars of gold, that stood on bases of brass, in number 
seven ; but then they spread over the tabernacle vails of fine lmen, and purple 
and blue and scarlet colours, embroidered. ‘The first vail was ten cubits every 
way, and this they spread over the pillars which parted the temple, and kept the 
most holy place concealed within ; and this vail was that which made this part 
not visible to any. Now the whole temple was called the Holy Place; but that 
part which was within the four pillars, and to which none were admi‘ted, was 
called the Holy of Holies. This vail was very ornamental, and embroidered 
with all sorts of flowers which the earth produces; and there was interwoven 
into it all sorts of variety that might be an ornament, excepting the forms of 
animals, Another vail there was which covered the five pillars that were at the 
entrance. It was like the former in its magnitude and texture and colour; and 
at the corner of every pillar, a ring retained it from the top downwards, half the. 
depth of the pillars; the other half affording an entrance for the priest, who 
crept under it. Over this there was a vail of linen, of the same largeness with 
the former; it was to be drawn this way or that way by cords, whose rings fixed 
to the texture of the vail, and to the cords also, were subservient to the drawiny 
and undrawing of the vail, and to the fastening it at the corner, that then it 
might be no hinderance to the view of the sanctuary, especially on solemn days - 
but that on other days, and especially when the weather was inclined to snow, it 
might be exvanded and afford a covering to the vail of divers colours: whene 
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that custom of ours is derived, of having a fine linen vail after the temple has 
been built, to be drawn over the entrances. But the ten. other curtains were 
four cubits in breadth and twenty-eight in length, and had golden clasps, in order 
to join the one curtain to the other, which was done so exactly that they seemed 
to be one entire curtain; these were spread over the temple, and covered all the 
top, and parts of the Bier on the sides, and behind so far as within one cubit 
of the greund. _ There were other curtains, of the same breadth with these, but 
one more in number, and longer, for they were thirty cubits long; but these 
were woven of hair, with the like subtilty as those of wool were made, and were 
extended loosely down to the ground, appearing like a triangular front and ele- 
vation at the gates ; the eleventh curtain being used for this very purpose. ‘There 
were also other curtains made of skins above these, which afforded covering and 
protection to those that were woven, both in hot weather and when it rained. 
And great was the surprise of those who viewed these curtains at a distance, 
for they seemed not at all to differ from the colour of the sky. But those that 
were made of hair, and of skins, reached down in the same manner as did the vail 
at the gates, and kept off the heat of the sun, and what injury the rains might 
do. And after this manner was the jallerhaple reared. 

5. There was also an ark made, sacred to God, of wood that was naturally 
strong, and could not be corrupted. ‘This was called Zron in our own language 
Its construction was thus: its length was five spans, but its breadth and height 
was each of them three spans. It was covered all over with gold, both within 
and without, so that the wooden part was not seen. Jt had also a cover united 
to it by golden hinges, after a wonderful manner ; which cover was evenly fitted 
to it, and had no eminences to hinder its exact conjunction. ‘There were also 
two golden rings belonging to each of the longer beards, and passing through 
the entire wood, and through them gilt bars passed along each board, that it 
might thereby he moved and carried about, as occasion: should require ; for it 
was not drain in a cart by beasts of burden, but-borne on the shoulders of the 
priests. Upon this its cover were two images, which the Hebrews call Cheru- 
bim ; they are flying creatures, but their form is not like to that of any of the 
creatures which men have seen, though Moses said he had seen such. beings 
near the throne of God. In this ark he put the two tables whereon the ten com- 
mandments were written, five uponeach table, and two and a half upon each 
side of them; and this ark he placed in the most holy place. ' 

6. But in the holy place he placed a table, like those at Delphi. Its length 
was two cubits, and its breadth one cubit, and its height three spans. It had feet 
also, the lower half of which were complete feet, resembling those which the 
Dorians put to their bedsteads, but the upper parts towards the table were 
wrought into a square form. The table hada hollow towards every side, having 
a ledge of four fingers depth, that went round about like a spiral, both on the 
upper and lower part of the hody of the work. Upon every one of the feet was 
there also inserted a ring not far from the cover, through which went bars of 
wood beneath, but gilded, to be taken out upon occasion, there being a cavity 
where it joined to the rings; for they were not entire rings, but before they came 
quite round, they endedin acute points, the one of which was inserted into the 
prominent part of the table, and the other into the foot ; and by these it was car- 
ried when they journeyed. Upon this table, which was placed on the north side 
of the temple, not far from the most holy place, were laid twelve unleavened 
loaves of bread, six upon each heap, one above another; they were made of twe 
tenth deals of the purest flour, which tenth deal [an homer] is a measure of the 
iebrews, containing seven Athenian cotyle: and above those loaves were ptt 
two vials fill of frankincense. Now after seven days, other loaves were brought 
tn their stead, on the day which is by us called the Sabbath; for we call the 
seventh day the Sabbath. But for the occasion of this j invention of placing loaves 
nere, we will speak to it in another place 
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7. Over agamst this table, near the southern wall, was set a candlestick of cust 
gold, hollow within, being of the weight of one hundred pounds, which the He- 
brews call cinchares ; if it be turned into the Greek language, denotes a talent. 
It was made with its knops, and lilies, and pomevranates, and bowls, (which or- 
naments amounted to sevcaty in all,) by which means the shaft elevated itself 
on high from a single base, and spread itself into as many branches as there are 
planets, including the sun among them. It terminated in seven heads in one 
row, all standing parailel to one another: and these branches carried seven 
lamps, one by one, in imitation of the number of the planets; these lamps looked 
to the east and to the south, the candlestick being situate obliquely. 

8. Now between this candlestick and the table, which, as we said, were within 
the sanctuary, was the altar of incense, made of wood indeed, but of the same 
wood of which the foregoing vessels were made, such as was not liable to cor- 
ruption. It was entirely crusted over with a golden plate. Its breadth on each 
side was a cubit, but the altitude double. Upon it was a grate of gold, that was 
extant above the altar, which had a golden crown encompassing it round about, 
whereto belonged rings and bars, by which the priests carried it when they jour- 
neyed. Before this tabernacle there was reared a vrazen altar, but it was within 
made of wood, five cubits by measure on each side, but its height was but three, 
in like manner adorned with brass plates as bright as gold. It had also a brazen 
hearth of net-work, for the ground underneath received the fire from the hearth 
because it had no basis to receive it. Hard by this altar lay the basons, and the 
vials, and the censers, andthe caldrons, made of gold; but the other vessels, 
made for the use of the sacrifices, were all of brass. Andsuch was the con. 
struction of the tabernacle ; and these were the vessels thereto belonging. 
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CHAP. VII. : 


Which were the Garments of the Priests, and of the High Priest : Concerning the 
Priesthood of Aaron, with the Manner of the Purifications and Sacrifices ; as 
also concerning the Festivals, and how each Day was then disposed of ; with other 
Laws. 


) 1. Tere were peculiar garments appointed for the priest, and for all the rest, 
which they call Cahanee [priestly] garments, as also for the high priests, which 
they call Cahanee Rabbea, and denote the high priest’s garments. Such was 
therefore the habit of the rest. But when the priest approaches the sacrifices, 
he purifies himself with the purification which the law prescribes ; and, in the 
first place, he puts on that which is called Machanese, which means somewhat 
that is fast tied. It is a girdle composed of fine twined linen, and is put about 
the privy parts, the feet being to be inserted into them in the nature of breeches, 
but above half of it is cut off, and it ends at the thighs, and is there tied fast. 

2. Over this he wore a linen vestment, made of fine flax doubled ; it is called 
_ Chethone, and denotes linen, for we call linen by the name of Chethone. ‘This 
vestment reaches down to the feet, and sits close to the body ; and has sleeves 
that are tied fast to the arms; it is girded to the breast a little above the elbows, 
by a girdle often going round, four fingers broad, but so loosely: woven, that you 
would think it were the skin of a serpent. It is embroidered with flowers of 
scarlet and purple and blue, and fine twined linen; but the warp was nothing 
but fine linen. ‘The beginning of its circumvolution is at the breast, and wheu 
it has gone often round, it is there tied, und hangs loosely there down to the 
ankles; I mean this, all the time the priest is not about any luborious service 
for in this position tt appears in the most agreeable manner to the spectators , 
but when he is obliged to assist at the offering sacrifices, and to do the appointed 
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service, that he may not be hindered in his operations by its motion, he throws 
it to the left, and bears it on hisshoulder. Moses indeed calis the belt Abaneth ; 
but we have learned from the Babylonians to call it Mmza, for so it is by them 
called. This vestment has no loose cr hollow parts any where in it, but only a 
narrow aperture about the neck ; and it is tied with certain strings hanging down 
trom the edge over the breast and back, and is fastened above each shoulder ; it 
is called Massabazanes. , 
3. Upon his head he wears a cap, not brought to a conic form, nor encircling 
the whele head, but still covering more than the half ef it, which is called Mas 
naemphthes ; and its make is such that it seems to be a crown, being made of 
thick swathes, but the contexture is of linen ; and it is doubled round many times 
and sewed together ; besides which, a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the forehead, and hides the seams of 
the swathes, which would otherwise appear indecently : this adheres closely upon 
the solid part of the head, and is thereto so firmly fixed, that it may not fall off 
during the sacred service about the sacrifices. So we have now showed you 
what is the habit of the generality of the priests. — 
4, The high-priest is indeed adorned with the same garments that we have de. 
scribed, without abating one, only over these he puts on a vestment of a blue 
colour. This also is along robe, reaching to his feet [in our language it is called 
Mecir ;| and is tied round with a girdle, embroidered with the same colours and 
flowers as the former, with a mixture of gold interwoven. To the bottem of 
which garment are hung fringes, in colour like pomegranates, with golden -bells* 
by a curious and beautiful contrivance ; so that between two bells hangs a pome- 
granate, and between two pomegranates a bell. Now this vesture was not 
composed of two pieces, nor was it sewed together upon the shoulders and the 
sides, but it was one long vestment so woven as to have an aperture for the neck ; 
not an. oblique one, but parted all along the breast and the back. A border also 
was sewed to it, lest the aperture should look toe indecently. It was also parted: 
where the hands were to come out. ‘i 

5. Besides these, the high-priest put on a third garment, which was called the 
Ephod, which resembles the Epomis of the Greeks Its make was after this 
manner: it was woven to the depth of a cubit, of several colours, with gold 
intermixed, and embroidered, but it left the middle of the breast uncovered: it 
was made with sleeves also; nor did it appear to be at all differently made from a 
short coat. But in the void place of this garment there was inserted a piece of 
the bigness of a span, embroidered with geld, and the other colours of the ephod, 
and is called Essen [the breastplate, | which in the Greek language signifies the 
Oracle. ‘This piece exactly filled up the void space in the ephod. It is united 
to it-by golden rings at every corner, the like rings heing annexed to the ephod, 
and a blue riband was made use of to tie them together by those rings; and that 
the space between the rings might not appear empty, they contrived to fill it up — 
with stiches of blue ribands. ‘There were also two sardonyxes upon the ephod 
at the shoulders, to fasten it, in the nature of buttons, having each end running 
to the sardonyxes of gold, that they might be buttoned by them. On these were 
engraven the names of the sons of Jacob, in our own country letters and out 
own tongue, six on each of the stones, on either side ; and the elder sons’ names 
were on the right shoulder. ‘Twelve stones also there were upon the breast- 
plate, extraordinary in largeness and beauty: and they were an ornament not 

* The use of these golden helis at the bottom of the high priest’s long garment seems to me‘ tu have 
been this, that by shaking his garment at the time of his offering incense in the temple, on the great day 
of expiation, or at other proper periods of his sacred ministrations there, on the great festivals, the peo- 
ple might have nctice of it, and night fall to their own prayers at the time of incense, or other proper 
periods; aniso the whole congregation might at once offer those common prayers jointly with the high 
yriest himselr to the Almighty. See Luc. i. 10, Apoc. viii. 3,4. Nor probably is the father of Sirach 
to be otherwise understood, when he says of Aaron, the first priest, Lecius, xiv. 9, And God encompassed 


Aaron wita pomegranates, and with many golden bells round about, that as he went there might L¢ a sound 
and a noise made, that might be hcae din the temple, for a memorial to the children of his people. . 
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-o be purchased by men, because of their immense value. These stones how- 
ever stood in three rows, by four in a row, and were inserted into the breastplate 
itself, and they were set in ouches of gold, that were themselves inserted in the 
breastplate, and were so made that they might not fall out. Now the first three 
stones were a sardonyx, a topaz, and an emerald. ‘The second row contained 
a carbuncle, a jasper, and a sapphire. ‘The first of the third row was a ligure, 
hen an amethyst, and the third an agate, being the ninth of the whole number. 
The first of the fourth row was a chrysolite, the next was an onyx, and then a 
beryl, which was the last of all. Now the names of all those sons of Jacob were 
engrayen in these stones, whom we esteem the heads of our tribes, each stone 
having the honour of a name, in the order according to which they were born 
And whereas the rings were too weak of themselves to bear the weight of the 
stones, they made two other rings of a larger size, at the edge of that part of the 
breastplate which reached to the neck, and mserted into the very texture of the 
breastplate, to receive chains finely wrought, which connected them with golden 
bands to the tops of the shoulders, whose extremity turned backwards, and went 
into the ring, on the prominent back part of the ephod; and this was for the 
security of the breastplate, that it might not fall out of its place. ‘There was 
also a girdle sewed to the breastplate, which was of the forementioned colours, 
with gold intermixed; which, when it had gone once round, was tied again upon 
the seam, and hung down. ‘There were also golden loops that admitted its 
fringes at each extremity of the girdle, and included them entirely. 

6. The high priest’s mitre was the same that we described before, and was 
wrought like that of all the other priests ; above which there was another, with 
swathes of blue embroidered, and round it was a golden crown polished, of three 
rows, one above another ; out of which arose a cup of gold, which resembled the 
herb which we call Saccharus, but those Greeks that are skilful in botany call it 

“Hyoscyamus. Now lest any one that has seen this herb, but has not been taught 
its name and is unacquainted with its nature, or having known its name, knows 
not the herb when he sees it, [ shall give such a description of it. ‘This herb is 
oftentimes in tallness above three spans, but its root is like that ofa turnip (for he 
that should compare it thereto would be mistaken,) but its leaves are like to the 
leaves of mint. Out of its branches it sends out a calyx, cleaving to the branch, 
and a coat encompasses it, which it naturally puts off when it is changing, in order 
to produce its fruit. ‘This calyx is of the bigness of the bone of the little finger, 
but in the compass of its aperture is like acup. ‘This I will farther decribe for the 
use of those that are unacquainted with it. Suppose a sphere be divided into twa 
parts, round at the bottom, but having another segment that grows up to a circum. 
ference from the bottom; suppose it become narrower by degrees, and that the 
cavity of that part grow decently smaller, and then gradually grow wider a ae 
it the brim, such as we see in the navel of a pomegranate, with its notches. And 
mdeed such a coat grows over this. plant as renders it an hemisphere, and that, as 
one may say, turned accurately in a lathe, and having its notches extant above it, 
which, as [ said, grow like a pomegranate, only that they are sharp, and end in 
nothing but prickles. Now the fruit is preserved by this coat of the calyx, which 
fruit is hke the seed of the herb sederitis ; it sends out a flower that may seem to 
resemble that of poppy. Of this was a crown made, as far as from the hinder 
part of the head to each of the temples; but this ephielis, for so this calyx may 
be called, did not cover the forehead, but 1: was covered with a golden plate,* 
which had insciibed upon it the name of God in sacred characters. And such 
were the ornaments of the high pricst. | 3 
7. Now, here one may wonder at the ill will which men bear to us, and which 


* The reader ought to take notice here, that the very Masatc petalon, or golden plate, for the fureheaa 
of the Jewish high priest, was itself preserved, not only till the days of Josephus but of Origen ; an 1 that 
fs inscription, EHovness ta the Lord, wasin the Samaritan characters. See Antiq. Bow. ch it 
wct. 8. Essay on the Old Test. p, 154, and Reland, de Spol. Temipl?. p. 152. 
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they profess to be on account of our despising that deity which they pretend ts 
' honour; for if any one do but consider the fabric of the tabernacle, and take a 
view of the garments of the high priest, and of those vessels which we make use 
of in our sacred ministration, le will find that our legislator was a divine man, and 
that we are unjustly reproached by others; for if any one do, without prejudice 
and with judgment, look upon these things, he will find they were every one made 
in way of imitation and representation of the universe. When Moses distin- 
guished the tabernacle into three parts,* and allowed two of them to the priests, 
as a place accessible and common, he denoted the land and the sea, these being 
of general access to all; but he set apart the third division for God, because 
heaven is inaccessible to mem. And when he ordered twelve loaves to be set on 
the table, he denoted the year, as distinguished into so many months. By branch. 
ing out the candlestick into seventy parts, he secretly intimated the Decani, or 
seventy divisions of the planets, and as to the seven lamps upon the candle. 
sticks, they referred to the course of the planets, of which that isthe number, 
The vials, too, which were composed of four things, they declared the four ele. 
ments; for the fine linen waz proper to signify the earth, because the flax grows 
out of the earth. The purple signified the sea, because that colour is dyed by the 
blood of a sea shellfish. ‘The blue is fit to signify the air; and the scarlet will 
naturally be an indication of fire. Now the vestment of the high priest, being 
made of linen, signified the ear’h ; the blue denoted the sky, being like lightning 
in its pomegranates, and in the noise of the bells resembling thunder. And for 
the ephod, it showed that God had made the universe of four [elements ;] and as 
for the gold interwoven, I suppose it related to the splendour by which all things 
are enlightened. He also appointed the breastplate to be placed in the middle of 
the ephod to resemble the earth, for that has the very middle place of the world. 
And the girdle which encompassed the high priest round signified the ocean, for 
that goes round about and includes the universe. Each of the sardonyxes de* 
clare to us the sin and the moon, those I mean, that were in the nature of buttons 
on the high priest’s shoulders. And for the twelve stones, whether we understand 
by them the months, or whether we understand the like number of the signs of 
that circle which the Greeks call the Zodiac, we shall not be mistaken im their 
meaning. And for the mitre, which was of a blue colour, it seems to me to mean 
heaven; for how otherwise could the name of God be inscribed upon it? ‘That it 
was also illustrated with a crown, and that of gold also, is because of that splen- 
dow: with which God is pleased. Let this explication} suffice at present, since 
the course of my narration will often, and on many occasions, afford me the op 
portunity of enlarging on the virtue of our legistator 


_. - CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Priesthood of hiesien 


§ 1. Wuen what kas been described was brought te a conclusion, gifts not being 
yet presented, God appeared to Moses, and enjoined him to bestow the high 
priesthoed upon Aaron his brother, as upon him that best of them all deserved to 


* When Josephus, both here and chap. vi. sect. 4, supposes the tabernacle to nave been parted into 
three parts, he seems to esteem the bare entrance to be a third division, distinct from the holy and the 
most holy places, and this the rather, because in the temple afterward there was'a real distinct third part, 
which was called the porch, otherwise Josephus wouid contradict his own description of the tabernacle, 
which gives us a particular account of no more than two parts. 

+ This explieationof the mystical meaning of the Jewish tabernacle, and its vessels, with the garmenta 
ef the high priest, is taken out of Philo, and fitted to Gentile philosophical notions. This may possibly 
gc forciven in Jews greatly versed in heathen learning and philosophy, as Philo had ever been, and as 
frsephus nad long been when he wrove these Antiquities. In the mean time, it is not to be doubted, bu 
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obtain that honour, on account of his virtue. And when he had gathered the 
multitude together, he gave them an account of Aaron’s virtue, and of his good 
will to them, and of the dangers he had undergone for their sakes. Upon which, 
when they had given testimony to him in all respects, and showed their readiness 
to receive him, Moses said to them, ‘ O you Israelites, this work is already 
brought to a conclusion, in a manner most acceptable to God, and according to 
our abilities. And now since you see that he is received into this tabernacle, 
we shall first of all stand in need of one that may officiate for us, and may minis- 
ter to the sacrifices, and to the prayers that are to be put up for us. And indeed 
had the inquiry after such a person been left to me, I should have thought my- 
self worthy of this honour, both because all men are naturally fond ofthemselves, 
and because I am conscious to myself that I have taken a great deal of pains for 
your deliverance. But now God himself has determined that Aaron is worthy 
of this honour, and has chosen him for his priest, as knowing him to be the most 
righteous person among you. So that he is to put on the vestments which are 
consecrated to God; he is to have the care of the altars, andto make provision for 
the sacrifices ; and he it is that must put up prayers tor you to God, who will 
readily hear them, not only because he is himself solicitous for your nation, but 
als. because he will receive them as offered by one that he hath himself chosen 
to this office.”* ‘The Hebrews were pleased with what was said, and they gave 
their approbation to him whom God had ordained; for Aaron was of them all the 
most deserving of this honour, on account of his own stock, and gift of prophecy, 
and his brother’s virtue. He had at that time four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithaman 

2. Now Moses commanded them to make use of all the utensils which were 
more than were necessary to the structure of the tabernacle, for covering the 
tabernacle itself, ‘he candlestick, and altar of incense, and the other vessels, 
that they might not be at all hurt when they journeyed, either by the rain, or by 
the rising of the dust And when he had gathered the multitude together again, 
he ordained that they whould offer half a shekel for every man, as an oblation to 
God; which shekel is a piece among the Hebrews, and is equal to four Athe- 
nian drachme.t Whereupon they readily obeyed what Moses had commanded ; 
and the number of the ofturers was six hundred and five thousand five hundred 
and fifty. Now this money that was brought by the men that were free, was 
given by such as were above twenty years old, but under fifty ; and what was 
collected was spent in the, uses of the tabernacle. 

3. Moses new purified the tabernacle and the priests; which purification was 
performed after the following manner: he commanded them to take five hundred 
shekels of choice myrrh, an equa) quantity of cassia, and half the foregoing 
weight of cinnamon, and calamus (this last is a sort of sweet spice,) to beat them 
small, and wet them with an hin of oi of olives (an hin is our own country mea- 


m their education they must have both learned mor Jewish interpretations, such as we meet with in the 
epistle of Barnabas, in that.to the Hebrews, and elsewhere among the old Jews. Accordingly, when Jo- 
sephus wrote his books of the Jewish war for the use cf the Jews, at which time he was comparatively 
young, and less used to Gentile books, we find one specimen of such a Jewish interpretation ; for there 
‘B. vii. ch, v. sect. 5,) he makes the seven branches of the temple candlestick, with their seven lamps, an 
emblem of the seven days of creation and rest, which are nere emblems of the seven planets. Nor cer 
tainly ought ancient Jewish emblems to be explained any otherwise than according to ancient Jewish 
and not Gentile notions. See Of the War, B. 1. che xxxiii. sect. 2. 

* It is well worth our observation, that the two principal qualifications required in this section, for the 
consutution of the first high priest, viz. that he should have an excellent character for virtuous and good 
actions; as also that he shai have the approbation of the people, are here noted by Josephus, ever 
where the nomination belonged to God hinself, which are the very same qualifications which the Chris 
tian religion requires in the choice of Christian bishops, priests, and deacons, as the Apostolical Cou 
stitutions inform us, B. il. ch. iii. / 

+ This weight and value of the Jewish shekel,-in the days of Josephus, equal to about 2s. 10d. ster 
Jing, is by the learned Jews owned to be one fifth targer than were their cld shekels; whicl: determination 
agrees perfectly with the remaining shekels that have Samaritan inscriptions, coined generally by Simon 
tne Maccabee, about 230 years before Josephus puplished his Antiquities, whi h never weigh mee shan 
2s. 4 1-2d. and commonly but 2s, 4 1-4d. See Reland, De Nummis Samaritanorum, p. 188. 
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sure and contains two Athenian chaos, or conguises,) then mix them tog¢ther and 
boil them, and prepare them after the art of the apothecary, and make them into 
avery sweet ointment; and afterwards to take it to anoint and to purify the 
priests themselves, and all.the tabernacle, as also the sacrifices. ‘There were 
also many, and those of various kinds, of sweet spices, that belonged to the 
tabernacle, and such as were of very great price, and were brought to the golden 
altar of incense ; whose nature I do not now describe, lest it should be trouble- 
some to my readers. But incense was to be offered twice a day, both before 
sunrising and at sunsetting.* They were also to keep oil already purified for 
tic lamps; three of which were to give light all day long,t upon the sacred 
candlestick, before God, and the rest were to be lighted at the evening. 

4. Now all was finished, Bezaleel and Aholiah appeared to be the most skilful 
of the workmen ; for they invented finer works than what others had done before 
them, and were of great abilities to gain notions of what they were formerly 
ignorant of; and of these Bezaleel was judged to be the best. Now the whole 
time they were about this work was the interval of seven months; and after this 
it was that was ended the first year since their departure out of Egypt. But at 
the heginning of the second year, on the month Xanthicus, as the Macedonians 
call it, but on the month Nisan, as the Hebrews call it, onthe new moon, they 
consecrated the tabernacle and all its vessels, which Ihave already described. 

5. Now God showed himself pleased with the work of the Hebrews, and did 
not permit their labours to be in vain; nor did he disdain to make use of what 
they had made, but he came.and sojourned with them, and pitched his tabernacle 
in the holy house. And in the following manner did he come to it; the sky was 
clear, but there was a mist over the tabernacle only, encompassing it, but not 
with such a very deep and thick cioud as is seen.in the winter season, nor yet 
in so thin a one as men might be able to discern any thing through it, but from 
it there dropped a sweet dew, and such as showed the presence of God to those 
that desired and believed it. 

6. Now when Moses had bestowed such honorary presents on the workmen 
as it was fit they should receive, who had wrought so well, he offered sacrifices 
in the open court of the tabernacle, as God rite watiadi hin, a bull, a ram, and 
a kid of the goats, for a sin-offering. Now I shall speak of what we do in our 
sacred offices in my discourse about sacrifices; and therein shall inform men in 
what cases Moses bid us offer a whole burnt-oflering, and in what cases the law 
permits us to partake of them as of food. And when Moses. had sprinkled 
\aron’s vestments, himself, and his sons, with the blood of the beasts that were 
slain, and had purified them with spring waters and ointment, they became God’s 
priests. After this manner did he consecrate them and their garments for seven 
days together. The same he did to the tabernacle, and the vessels thereto be- 
longing, both with oil first incensed, as I said, and with the blood of buils and 
»f rams, slain day by day one, according to its kind.’ But on the eighth day he 
appointed a feast for the people, and commanded them to offer sacrifice accord. 
ing to their ability. Accordingly they contended one with another, and were 

ambitious to exceed each other in the sacrifices which they brought, and so ful- 

filled Moses’s injunctions. But asthe sacrifices lay upon the altar, a sudden fire 
was kindled from among them of its own accord, and appeared to the sight like 
fae from a flash of lightning, and consumed whatsoever was upon the altar. 

. Hereupon an affliction befell Aaron, considered as a man anda father, but 
was ri ced by him with true fortitude; for he had indeed a firmness of soul 
in such accidents, and he thought this calamity came upon him according to 
(iod’s will; for whereas he had four sons, as I said before, the two elder of 


* The incense was here offered, according to Josephus’s ‘opinion, before sunrising and at. sunsetting. 
Brit in the days of Pompey, according to the same Josephus, the sacrifices were offered | in, the morning 
and atthe ninth hour, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iv. sect, 3. 

+ Hence we may correct the opinions of the modern rabbins, who say, that. only one of the sev en 
“winps burred in the daytime, w hereas ¢ our Josephus, an eye-witness, says there were three. 
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them, Nadab and Abihu, did not bring those sacrifices which Moses bade them 
hring, but which they used to offer formerly, and were burned to death. Now 


yoy? 


when the fire rushed upon them, and began to burn them, nobody could quench 
it. Accordingly they died inthis manner. | And Moses bid their father and their 
brethren to take up their bodies, to carry them out of the camp, and to bury them 
magnificently. Now the multitude lamented them, and were deeply affected at 
this their death, which so unexpectedly befell them. But Moses entreated their 
prethren and their father not to be troubled for them, and to prefer the honour 
of God before their grief about them; for Aaron had already put on his sacred 
garments. 

8. But Moses refused all that honour which he saw the multitude ready to 
bestow upon him, and attended to nothing else but to the service of God. He 
went no more up to Mount Sinai; but he went into the tabernacle, and brought 
back answers from God to what he prayed for. His habit was also that of a 
private man; and in all other circumstances he behaved himself Jike one of the 
common people, and was desirous to appear without distinguishing himself from the 
multitude, but would have it knewn that he did nothing else but take care of them. 
He also set down in writing the form of their government, and those jaws, by 
obedience whereto they would lead their lives so as to please God, and so as to 
have no quarrels one among another. However, the laws he ordained were 
\such as God suggested to him; so I shall now discourse concerning that form of 
government and those laws. | 

9. T will now treat what I before omitted, the garment of the high priest ; for 
he [Moses] left no room for the evil practices of [false] prophets; but if some 
of that sort should attempt to abuse the divine authority, he left it to God* to be 
present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and when he pleased to be absent. 
And he was willing this should be known, not to the Hebrews only, but to. those 
foreigners also who werethere. For as to those stones,t which we told you 


* Of this strange expression, that Moses leftil to God to be npeseiat at his sacrifices when he pleased, 
and when he pleased to be absent, see the note on b. il. against Ayion, sect. 16. 

+ These answers hy the oracle of Urim and Thummim, which words signify ight and perfection, ur 
as the Septuagint render them, revelation and truth, and denote nothing further that I see, but the shi- 
ning stones themselves, which, were used in this method of iNumination, in revealing the will of God af- 
ter a perfect and true manner to his people Israel; I say, these answers were not made by the shining of 
the precious stones, afteran awkward manner, in the high priest’s breastplate, as the modern rabbing 
vainly suppose; for certainly the shining of the stones might precede or accompany the oracle, without 
itself delivering that oracle (see Antiq. B. vi. ch. vi. sect: 4), but rather by an audible voice from the mercy- 
seat between the cherubims. . See Prideaux’s Connect. at the year 534. This cracle had been silent, as Jo- 
sephus here informs tus, two hundred years before he wrote his Antiquities, or ever since the days of the 
last good high priest of the family of the Maccabees, John Hyrcanus. Now it is here very well worth 
our observation, that the oracle before us was that by which God appeared to be present with and gave 
directions to his people Israel as their king, all the while they submitted to him in that capacity, and dic 
not set over them such independent kings as guverned according to their own wills, and political maxims, 
instead of Divine directions. Accordingly we meet with this oracle (besides angelic and prophetic ad- 
monitions) all aloug from the days of Moses and Joshua, to the anointing of Saul, the first of the suc- 
cession of the kings, Numb. xxvii. 21; Joshua vi. 6. & c xix, 5C ; Judg. 3. 13; xviii. 4, 5,6, 30,31; xx. 18, 
23, 26, 27, 28; xxi. 1, &c. 1 Sam. i.17, 18; iii. per tot iv. per tot.; nay, till Saul’s rejection of the Divine 
commands in the war with Amalek, when he took upon him to act as he thought fit, 1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18, 
19, 36, 37; then this oracle Jeft Saul entirely (which indeed he had seldom consulted before, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 35; 1 Chron. x. 14; xiii. 3; Antig. B vii. ch. iv. sect. 2); and accompanied David, who was 
anointed to succeed him, and whe consulted God by it frequently, and complied with its directions con- 
stantly, 1 Sam) xiv.37; 41% xv. SU; xxii. 13, 153 xxiii. 9, 10; xxx. 7, 8,18; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v.19, 23 
xxi, 1; xxiii. 14; 1 Chron. xiv. 10, 14; Antiq: B. vi. ch. xii. sect. 5. Saul, indeed, long after his rejec- 
tion by God, and when God had given him up to destruction for his disobedience, did once afterwards 
endeavour to consult God, when it was too late; but God would not then answer him, neither by dreams 
nor by Ucim, nor by Prophets, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. Nor didany of David’s successors, the kings of Judah, 
that we know of, consult God by this oracle till the very Babylonish captivity, itself, when those kings 
were at an end, they takmg upon them, I suppose, too much of despotic power and royalty, and too 
little owning the God’ of Israel for the supreme king of Israel, though a few of them consulted. the 
prophets sometimes, and were answered by them. At the return of the two tribes, without the return 
of kingly government, the restoration of this eracle was expected, Neh. vii. 65; 1 Esd. v. 40; 1 Mace. 
iv. 46; xiv. 41. And indeed it may seem to have been restored for some time after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, at least in the daysof that excellent high priest, John Hyrcanus, whom Josephus esteemed as.a 
king, a priest, and a prophet ; and who, he says, foretold several things that came to: pass accordingly ; 
ci about the time of his death he here anplies that th's osacie quite ceased, and notbefure. The ful- 
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before, the high priest bare un his shoulders, which were sardonyxes, (and I. 
think it needless to describe their nature, they being known to every body,) the 
one of them shined out when Ged was present at their sacrifices; I mean that 
Which was in the nature of a button on his right shoulder, bright rays darting out 
thence, and being seen even by those that were most remote; which splendour 
yet was not before natural to the stone. ‘This has appeared a wonderful thing to 
such as have not so far indulged themselves in philosophy as to despise Divine 
revelation. Yet will | mention what is still more wonderful than this. For Goa 
_ declared beforehand, by those twelve stones which the high priest bare on his 
breast, and which were inserted into his breastplate, when they should be vie- 
torious in battle ; for so great a splendour shone forth from them before the army 
began to march, that all the people were sensible of God’s being present tor their 
assistance. Whence it came to pass, that those Greeks who had a veneration 
for our laws, because they could not possibly contradict this, called that breast- 
plate the Uracle. Now this breastplate and this sardonyx left off shining two 
hundred years before I composed this book, God having been displeased at the 
transgressions of his laws. Of which things we shall farther discourse on a fitter 
opportunity ; but I will now go on with my proposed narration. 

10. The tabernacle bemg now consecrated, and a regular order being settlea 
for the priests, the multitude judged that God now dwelt among them, and betook 
themselves to sacrifices and praises to God, as being now delivered from all ex- 
pectation of evils, and as entertaining a hopeful prospect of better times. here- 
alter. ‘They offered also gifts to God, some as common to the whole nation. 
and others as peculiar to themselves, and these tribe by tribe; for the heads of 
the tribes combined together, two hy two, and brought a wagon and a yoke of 
oxen. ‘These amounted to six, and they carried the tabernacle when they jour.. 
neyed. Besides which, every headof a tribe brought a bowl, and a charger, and 
a spoon of ten darics, full of incense. Now the charger and the bow] were of 
silver; and together they weighed two hundred shekels, but the bowl cost no 
more than seventy shekels; and these were full of fine flower iningled with oil, 
such as they used on the altar about the sacrifices. They brought also a young 
bullock and a ram, with a lamb of a vear old, fora whole burnt-offering ; as also 
a goat for the forgiveness of sins. Every one ofthe heads of the tribes brought 
also other sacrifices, called peace-offerings, for every day two bulls and five rams, 
with lambs of a year old and kids of the goats. These heads of tribes were 
twelve days in sacrificing, one sacrificing every day. Now Moses went no 
longer up Mount Sinai, but went into the tabernacle, and Jearned of God what 


Jowing high priests now putting diadems on their heads, and ruling according to their own will, and by 
their own own authority, like the other kings of the Pagan countries about them ; or that while the God 
of israel was allowed to be the supreme king of Israel, and his directions to be their authentic guides, God 
gave them such directions, as their supreme king and governor; and they were properly under a theor- 
racy, by this oracle of Uri, but no longer (see Dr. Bernard’s notes here), though dconfess | cannot but 
esteein the high priest Juddus's divine dream, Antiq. Book xi. ch, viii. sec. 4, ard the high priest Caia- 
phas’s most remarkabie prophecy, John, xi. 47-—~52, as two sma'l remains or specimens of this ancient 
oracle, which properly belonged to the Jewish high priests. Nor perhaps ought we entirely to forget 
that eminent prophetic dream of our Josephus himself (one next to a high priest, as of the family o 
the Asamoneans or Maccabees), as to the succession of Vespasian and Titus to tne Roman empire, and 
that in the days of Nero, and before either Galba, Otho, or Vitellus, were thought of to succeed bim 
Of the War, B. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9. Vhis, I think, may well be looked -on as the very Jast instance of 
any thing like the prophetic Urim among the Jewish nation, and just preceded their fatal cesola- 
fion. But how it could possibly come to pass that such great men as Sir John Marsham anc 
Dr. Spencer should imagine that this oracle of Urim and Thummin, with other practices as old 
or older than the law of Moses, should have been ordained in imitation of somewhat like them among 
the Egyptians, which we never hear of tl the days of Diodorus Siculus, Elian, and Maimonides, er lit- 
de earlier than the Christian era at the highest, isalmost unaccountable ; while the main business of the 
aw of Moses was evidently to preserve the Israelites from the idolatrous and superstitious practices. of 
the neighbouring Pagan vations ; «nd while it is so undeniable, that the evidence for the great antiquity of 
Moses’s law is incomparably beyond that for the like or greater antiquity of such customs in Egypt ©. 
other nations, which indeed is generally none at it is most absurd to derive any of Moses’s laws from 
the imitation of those heathen practices. Such nypotheses demonstrate to us, how far inclination cam 


erryal, over evidence, in even some of the most learned part of mankind. 
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they were to do, and what laws should be made; which laws were preferable to 
what have been devised by human understanding, and proved to be firmly ob- 
served tor all time to come, as being believed to be the gift of God, insomuch 
that the Hebrews did not trangress any of those laws, either as tempted in times 
of peace by luxury, or in times of war by distress of affairs. But [say no more 
here concerning them, because I have resolved to compose another work con- 
cerning our laws, 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
The Manner of our offering Sacrifices. 


§ 1. 1 wiun now, however, make mention of a few of our laws which belong to 
purifications and the like sacred offices, since | am accidentally come to this 
matter of sacrifices. ‘These sacrifices were of two sorts; of those sorts one was 
offered for private persons, and the other for the people in general ; and they are 
done in two ditlerent ways. In the one case, what is slain is burnt, as a whole 
burnt-oflermg, whence that name is given to it; but the other is a thank-offering, 
and is designed for feasting those that sacrifice. I will speak of the former. 
Suppose a private man offer a burnt-offering, he must siay either a bull, a lamb, 
or a kid of the goats, and the two latter of the first year, though of bulls he is 
permitted to sacrifice those of a greater age; but all burnt-offerings are to be 
of males. When they are slain, the priests sprinkle the blood round about the — 
altar; they then cleanse the bodies, and divide them into parts, and salt them 
with salt, and lay them upon the altar, while the pieces of wood are piled one 
upon another, and the fire is burning ; they next cleanse the feet of the sacrifices, 
and the inwards, in an accurate manner, and so lay them to the rest to be purged 
by the fire, while the priests receive the hides. ‘This is the way of offering a 
burnt-offering.* | 

2. But those that offer thank-offerings do indeed sacrifice the same creatures, 
but such as are unblemished and above a year old; however, they may take 
either males or females. ‘They also sprinkle the altar with their blood ; but they 
lay upon the altar the kidneys and the caul, and all the fat, and the lobe of the 
liver, together with the rump of the lamb; then, giving the breast and the right 
shoulder to the priests, the offerers feast upon the remainder of the flesh for two 
days; and what remains they burn. . 

3. The sacrifices for sins are offered in the same manner as is the thank- 
offering. But those who are unable to purchase complete sacrifices, offer two 
pigeons, or turtle-doves; the one of which is made a burnt-offering to God, the 
other they give as food for the priests. But we shall treat more accurately 
about the oblation of these creatures in our discoarse concerning sacrifices. 
But if a person fall into sin by ignorance, he offers a ewe lamb, or female kid 
of the goats, of the same age ; and the priests sprinkle the blood at tne altar, 
not afier the former manner, but at the corners of it. They also bring the kid- 
neys and the rest of the fat, together with the lobe ofthe liver, to the altar, while 
the priests bear away the hides and the flesh, and spend it in the holy place on 
the same day*; for the Jaw does not permit them to leave of it until the morn- 
mg. Butif any one sin, and is conscious of it himself, but hath nobody that 
can prove it upon him, he offers a ram, the law enjoining him so to do; the 


* What Reland well observes here, out of Josephus, as compared with the law of Moses, Lev. vii. 15, 
(that the eating of the sacrifice the same day it was offered, seems to mean only Lefore the morning of 
the next, although the latter part, i. e. the night, be in strictness part of the next day, according to the 
Jewish reckoning) ts greatly to be observed upon other occasions also. The Jewish maxim in such ca- 
ses it seeins, is this, that the day goes before the night ; and this appears to be the Janguage both of tie 
Old and New Yestanent. See also the note on Antig. B. iv. chap. iv. sect. 4, and ixewand’s note on 
b. iv. chi. viil. sect. 28 
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flesh of which the priests eat, as before, in the holy place, on. the same day. 
And if the rulers offer sacrifices for their sins, they bring the same obiations that 
private men do; only they so far differ that they are to bring for sacrifices a 
ee or a kid of the goats, ‘both males. 

. Now the law requires, both in private and pubis sacrifices; that the finest 
‘ie be also brought; for a lamb the measure of one tenth deal, for a ram two, 
and fora bull three. This they consecrate upon the altar, when it is mingled 
with oil; for oil is also brought. by these that sacrifice, for a bull the half of an 
hin, and fora ram the third part of the same measure, and one quarter of it fora 
lamb. Ths hin is an ancient Hebrew measure, and is equivalent to two Athenian 
chaos (or conguises.) They bring the same quantity of oil which they do of 
wine, and they pour the wine about the altar; but if mrone does not offer a 
complete sacrifice of animals, but brings fine flour only for a vow, he throws a 
handful upon the altar as its first fruits, while the priests take the rest for their 
food, either boiled vr mingled with oil, bist made inte cakes of bread. But what- 
soever it be that » vriest himself offers, it must of necessity be all burned. Now 
the law forbids us to sacrifice any animal at the same tirae with ite dam; and in 
other cases, not till tre eighth day after its birth. Other sacrifices there are also 
appointed for escaping distempers, or for other occasions, in which meat-oflerings 
are consumed together with the animals that are sacrificed; of which it is not 
lawful to leave any pan tik the rext day, only ae priests are to take their own 
share. 


CHAP. X. - 
Concerning the Festivals ; and heu each Day of such Festival is to be observed 


§ 1. Tre law requires, that out of the public expenses a lamb of the first yea) 
be killed every day, at the beginning end at the ending of the day; but on the 
seventh day, which is called saps Sabbath, they kill two, and sacrifice them in the 
same manner. At the new moon, they beth perform the daily sacrifices, and 
slay two bulls, with seven lambs a the first year, and a kid of the goats sie for 
the expiation of sins ; that is, if thev have sinned through ignorance. 

2, But on the seventh month, which the Macedonians call Hyperbereteus, 
they make an addition to those already mentioned, and sacrifice a wa a ram, 
and seven lambs, and a kid of the goats, for sins. 

3. On the tenth day of the same lunar month, they fast till the evening ; and 
this day they sacrifice a bull and two rams, and seven lambs, and a kid of the 
goats, for sins. And besides these, they bring two kids of the goats; the one 
of which is sent alive out of the limits of the camp into the Midtness for the 
scape goat, and to be an expiation for the sins of the whole multitude ; but the 
other is brought into a place of great clearness within the limits of the camp, 
and is there burned, with its skin, without any sort of cleansing. With this 
goat was bursed a bull, not brought by the people, but by the high priest, at his 
own charges, which, when it was slain, he brought of the blood into the holv 
place, together with the blood of the kid of the goats, and sprinkled the ceiling 
with his finger seven times, as also its pavement, and again as often towards the 
[aos] holy place, and the golden altar. He also at last brings it into the open 
court, and sprinkles it about the great altar. Besides this, they poy the extremities, 
ind the kindneys, and the fat, w with the lobe of the liver, upon the altar ‘The 
lugh priest likewise presents a ram to God as a burnt-offering. 

4, Upon the fifteenth day of the same month, when the season of the year is 
changing for winter, the law enjoins us to pitch Whernwcles in every one of our 
nouses so that we vreserve ourselves from the cold of that time of the year, as 


va 
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also that when we should arrive at our own.country, and come to that city which 
we should have then for our metropolis, because of the temple therein to be built, 
and keep a festival for eight days, and offer burnt-offerings, and sacrifice thank- 
offerings, that we should then carry in our hands a branch of myrtle, and willow, 
and a bough of the palm tree, with the addition of the pomecitron. ‘hat the 
burnt-oflering on the first of those days was to be a sacrifice of thirteen bulls, 
and fourteen lambs, and fifteen rams, with the addition of a kid of the goats, as 
an expiation for sins; and on the following days the same number of lambs and 
of rams, with the kids of the goats; but abating one of the bulls every day till they 
amounted to seven only. On the eighth day all work was laid aside, and then, 
as we said before, they sacrificed to God a bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, with 
a kid of the goats, for an expiation of sins. And this is the accustomed solemnity 
of the Hebrews when they pitch their tabernacles, 

_ 5. In the month Xanthicus, which is by us called Nisan, and is the beginning 
of our year, on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, when the sun is in Aries 
(for on this month it was that we were delivered from bondage under the Egyp- 
tians,) the law ordained, that we should every. year slay that sacrifice which | 
before told you we slew when we came out of Egypt, and which was called the 
Passover ; and so'do we celebrate this passover in companies, leaving nothing 
of what we sacrifice till the day following... The feast of unleavened bread 
succeeds that of the passover, and falls on the fifteenth day of the month, and 
continues seven days, wherein they feed on unleavened bread; on every one of 
which days two bulls are killed, and one ram, and seven lambs. Now these 
lambs are entirely burned, besides the kid of the goats, which is added to all 
the rest, for sins; for it is intended as a feast for the priest on every one of those 
days. But on the second day of unleavened bread, which is the sixteenth day 
of the month, they first partake of the fruits of the earth, for before that day 
they do not touch them. And while they suppose it proper to honour God, from 
whom they obtain this plentiful provision in the first place, they offer the first 
fruits of their barley, and that in the manner following: They take a handful of 
the ears, and dry them, then beat them small, and purge the barley from the bran, 
they then bring one tenth deal to the altar, to God; and casting one handful of it 
upon the fire, they leave the rest for the use of the priests. And after this it is 
that they may publicly or privately reap their harvest. They also, at this par- 
ticipation of the first fruits of the earth, sacrifice a lamb, as a burnt-offering to 
God. 

6. When a week of weeks has passed over after this sacrifice (which week 
contains forty and nine days,) on the fiftieth day, which is Pentecost, but is called 
by the Hebrews Asartha, which signifies Pentecost, they bring to God a loaf, 
made of wheat flour, of two tenth deals, with leaven; and for sacrifices they kring 
two lambs; and when they have only presented them to God, they are made 
ready to supper for the priests ; nor is it permitted to leave any thing of them til] 
the day following. . They also siay three bullocks for a burnt-offering, and two 
rams ; and fourteen lambs, with two kids of the goats for sins; nor is there any 
one of the festivals but in it they offer burnt-oflerings ; they also allow them. 
selves to rest on every one of them. Accordingly, the law prescribes in them 
all, what kinds they are to sacrifice, and how they are to rest entirely, and must 
slay sacrifices in order to feast upon them. 

7. However, out of the common charges, baked bread’ [was set on the table oA 
shewbread,] without leaven, of twenty-four tenth deals of flour, for so much is 
spent upon this bread; two heaps of these were baked; they were baked the 
day before the Sabbath, but were brought into the holy place on the morning of 
‘he Sabbath, and set upon the holy table, six on a heap, one Icaf still standing 
over against another; where two golden cups full of frankincense were also set 
upon them, and there they remained till another Sabbath, and then other loaves 
werr brought tn their stead, while the loaves were given to the priests for their 
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food, and the frankincense was burned in that sacred fire wherein all their offer 
ings were burned also ; and so other frankincense was set upon the loaves in 
stead of what was there before. The [high] priest also, of his own charges 
offered a sacrifice, and thattwice every day. It was made of flour mingled witl 
oil, and gently baked by the fire; the quantity was one tenth deal of flour; he 
brought the half of it to the fire in the morning, and the other half at_night. ‘The 
account of these sacrifices I shall give more accurately hereafter ; but I think | 
have premised what for the present may be sufficient concerning them. 


—— 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Purifications. : 


§ 1. Moses took out the tribe of Levi from communicating with the rest ofthe peo 
ple, and set them apart to be a holy tribe; and purified them by water, taken 
from perpetual springs, and with such sacrifices as were usually offered to God 
on the like occasions. He delivered to them also the tabernacle, and the sacred 
vessels, and the other curtains which were made for covering the tabernacle, 
that they might minister under the conduct of the priests, who had been already 
consecrated to God. . 

2. He also determined concerning animals, which of them might be used for 
food, and which they were obliged to abstain from; which matters, when this 
work shall give me occasion, shall be farther explained; and the causes shall 
be added, by which he was moved to allot some of them to be our food, and en- 
joined us to abstain. from others. However, he entirely forbade us the use of 
blood for food, and esteemed it to contain the soul and spirit. He also forbade 
us to eat the flesh of an animal that died of itself, as also the caul, and the fat of 
goats and sheep, and bulls. 

3. He also ordered that those whose bodies were afflicted with leprosy, and 
that had a gonorrhoza, should not come imto the city;* nay, he removed the 
women, when they had their natural purgations, till the seventh day; after 
which he looked on them as pure, and permitted them to come in again. The 
law permits those also who have taken care of funerals to come in after the same 
manner, when this number of days:is over; but if any continued longer than that 
number of days in a state of pollution, the law appointed the offering two lambs 
for a sacrifice ; the one of which they are to purge by the fire, and for the other, 
the priests take it for themselves. In the same manner do those sacrifice who 
have had the gonorrhoea. But he that sheds his seed in his sleep, if he goes 
down in cold water, he has the same privilege with those that have lawfully ac- 
companied with their wives. And for the Jepers, he suffered them not to come 
into the city at all, nor to live with any others, as if they were in effect dead 
persons ; but if any one had obtained, by prayer to God, the recovery from that 
distemper, and had gained a healthful complexion again, such a one returned 
thanks to God, with several sorts of sacrifices; concerning which we will speak 
hereafter. : , 

4, Whence one cannot but smile at those who say, that Moses was himself 
afflicted with the leprosy when he fled out of Egypt, and that he became the con- 
ductor of those who on that account left that country, and led them into the land 
of Canaan ; for had this been true, Moses would not have made these laws to his 
own dishenour, which indeed it was more likely he would have opposed, if others 
had endeavoured to introduce them ; and this the rather, because there are lepers 


* We may here note, that Josephus frequently calls the camp the city, and the court of the Mosais- 
tabernacle a temple, and the tabernacle itself a holy house, with allusion to the latter city, temple, and 
he'y house, which he knew so well long afterwards. 
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in many nations, who are yet in honour, and not only free from repreach and 
avoidance, but who have been great captains of armies, and been entrusted with 
high ofhces in the commonwealth ; and have had the privilege of entering into 
holy places and temples ; so that nothing hindered, but if either Moses himself, 
or the multitude that was with him, had been Hable to such a misfortune, in the 
colour of his skin, he might have made laws about them for their credit and ad- 
vantage, and have laid no manner of difficulty upon them. Accordingly it is a 
plain case that it is out of violent prejudice only that they report these things 
about us. But Moses was pure from any such distemper, and lived with country - 
men who were pure of it also, and thence made the laws which concerned others 
that had the distemper. He did this for the honour of God. But as to these 
matters, let every: one consider them after what manner he pleases. 

5. As to the women, when they have born a child, Moses forbade them to 
come into the temple, or touch the sacrifices, before forty days were over, sup- 
posing it to be a boy ; but if she hath born a girl, the law is, that she cannot be 
adnfitted before twice that number of days be over. And when after the before- 
mentioned time appointed for them, they perform their sacrifices, the priests 
distribute them before God. 

6. But if any one suspect that his wife has been guilty of adultery, he was to 
bring a tenth deal of barley flour ; they then cast one handful to God, and gave the 
rest of it to the priests for food. One of the priests set the woman at the gates that 
are turned towards the temple, and took the veil from hei head, and wrote the 
name of God in parchment, and enjoined her to swear that she had not at all injured 
her husband; and to wish, that if she had violated her chastity, her right thigh 
might be put out of joint ; that her belly might swell, and that she might die thus ; ; 
but that if her husband, by the violence of his affection, and of the jealousy which 
arose from it, had been rashly moved to this suspicion, that she might beara tale 
child on the tenth month. Now when these oaths were over, tne priest wiped 
the name of God out of the parchment, and wrung the water intoa vial. He also 
took some dust out of the temple, if any happened to be there, and put a little of it 
into the vial, and gave it her to drink ; wher eupon the woman, if she were nity 
accused, conceived with child, and brought it to perfection in her womb. But 
if she bad broken her faith if wedlock to her husband, and had sworn falsely 
before God, she died in a reproachful manner; her thigh fell off from her, and 
her belly swelled with a dropsy. And these are the ceremonies about sacri- 
tices, and about the purifications thereto belonging, which Moses provided for his 
countrymen. [fie also prescribed the following laws to them. 


ty CHAP. XIL. 
& 


Several Laws. 


§ 1. As for adultery, Moses forbade it entirely, as esteeming it a happy thing 
that men should be wise in the affairs of wedlock; and that it was profitable 
both to cities and families, that children should be Lauri to be genuine. Hie 
also abhorred men’s lying with their mothers, as one of the greatest crimes ; and 
the like for lying with the father’s wife, and with aunts and sisters and sons’ wiv es, 
as all instances of abominable wickedness. He also forbade a man to lie with 
nis wife when she was defiled by her natural purgation ; and not to come near 
brute beasts, nor to approve of the lying with a male, which was to hunt a after un 
tawful pleasures on account of beauty. ‘I’o those who were guilty of such insole 
behaviour, he ordained death for their punishment. 

2. As for the priests, he prescribed to them a double degree of purity zr tor 


# ‘These words of Josephus’s are remarkable, that the lawgiver of the Jews required of the priests e 
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he restrained them in the instances above, and moreover forbade them to marrj 
harlots. He also forbade them to marry a slave, or a captive, and such as got 
their | living by cheating trades, and by keéping inns; as also a woman parte 
from her husband on any account whatsoever. Nay, be did not think it proper 
for the high priest to marry even the widow of one that was dead, though he al- 
lowed that to the priests, but he permitted him only to marry a virgin, and to retain 
her. Whence it is that the high priest is not. to come near to one that 1s deac. 
although the rest are not prohibited from coming near ‘to their brethren, or parents, 
or children, when they are dead; but they are to be unblemished in all.respects. 
He ordered that the priest who had any blemish should have his portion indeed 
among the priests, but he forbade them to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy 
house. He also enjoined them, not only to observe purity in theirsacred ministra. 
tions, but in their daily conversation, that it might be unblameable also. Andon this 
account it is, that those who wear the sacerdotal garments are without spot, and 
eminent for their purity and sobriety ; nor are they permitted to drink wine so, 
long as"*they wear those garments," Moreover, they offer sacrifices that are 
entire, and have no defect whatsoever. ! 

3. And truly Moses gave them all these precepts, being such as were observed 
duriug his own lifetime. But though he lived now in the wilderness, yet did he 
make provision how they might observe the same laws when they should have 
taken the land of Canaan. He gave them rest to the land for ploughing and 
planting every seventh year, as he had prescribed to them to rest from working 
every seventh day: and ordered, that then what grew of its own accord out of 
the earth should in common belong to all that pleased to use it, making no dis. 
tinction in that respect between their own countrymen and foreigners; and he 
ordained that they should do the same after seven times seven years, which in all 
are fifty years ; and the fiftieth year is called by the Hebrews the Jubilee, where. 
in debtors are freed from their debts, and slaves are set at liberty ; which slaves 
became such, though they were of the same stock, by transgressing some of those 
Jaws whose punishment was not capital, but they were punished by this method 
of slavery. ‘This year also restores the land to its former possessors in the man- 
ner foilowing. When the Jubilee is come, which name denotes berty, he that 
sold the land, and he that bought it, meet together, and make an estimate on 
one hand, of the fruits vathered, and on the other hand, of the expenses laid ou! 
pon it. If the fruits gathered come to more than the expenses laid out, he 
that sold it takes the land again; but if the expenses prove more than. the 
fruits, the present possessor receives of the former owner the difference that was 
wanting, and leaves the land to him; and if the fruits received and the expenses 
laid out prove equal to one another, the present possessor relinquishes it to the 
former owners. Moses would have the same law obtain as to those houses also 
which were sold in villages; but he made a different law for such as were sold 
in a city; for ifhe that sold it tendered the purchaser his money again within a 
yerr, he was forced to restore it ; but in.case a whole year had intervened, the 
p rchaser was to enjoy what he had bought. ‘This was the constitution of the 
iaws of Moses learned of God, when the camp lay under Mount Sinai; and this 
‘he delivered in writing to the Hebrews. 

4, Now when this settlement of laws seemed to be well over, Moses thougit 
fit at length to take a review of the host as thinking it proper to settle the affairs 
of war. So he charged the heads of the tribes, excepting the tribe of Levi, to 
take an exact se count of the number of those that were able to go to war ; for as 
to the Levites they were holy, and free from all such burdens. Now when the 


duuhle degree of purity, in comparison of that required of the people ; of which he gives several instances 
nnmediately. It was for certain the case also among the first Christians, of the clengy, in comparison 
of the larty, as the Apostolic Constitutions and Canaans every where inforin us. 

* We ust hear note with Reland, that the precepts given to the priests of not drinking wine while thew 
wore the sacred garments, 1s equivalent to their abstinence from it all the while they ininistered in the 
‘opie, becanse they then always, and then only, wore those garments, which were Jaid up there from 
one ume of ministration to another. 
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people had been numbered, there were found ‘six hundred thousand that were 
able io go to war from twenty to fifty years of age, besides three thousand six 
hundred and fifty. Instead of Levi, Moses took Manasseh, the son of Joseph, 
among the heads of tribes ; aad Ephraim instead of Joseph. It was, indeed, the 
desire of Jacob himself to Joseph, that he would give him his sons to be hisown 
by adoption, as-I have before related. 

5. When they setup. the tabernacle, they received it into the midst of their 
camp, three of the tribes pitching their tents on each side of it, and roads were 
cut through the midst of these tents. It was lke a well appointed market; and 
every thing was there ready for sale in due order ; and all sorts of artificers 
_were in the shops; and it resembled nothing so much as a city that sometimes 
was movable, and sometimes fixed. ~The priests had the first places about the 
tabernacle ; then the Levites, who, because their whole multitude was reckoned 
from thirty days old, were twenty three thousand eight hundred and eighty males. 
And during the time that the cloud stood over the tabernacle, they thought proper 
to stay in the same place, as supposing that God there inhabited among them ; 
but when that removed, they journeyed also. 

6. Moreover Moses was the inventor of the form of their trumpet, w hich was 
made of silver. Its description is this: in length it was little less than a cubit. 
It was composed of a narrow tube, somewhat thicker than a flute, but with so 
much breadth as was sufficient for admission of the breath of a man’s mouth ; 
it ended in the form of a bell, like common trumpets. Its sound was called in 
the Hebrew tongue Asosra. Two of these being made, one of them was soun- 
ded when they required the multitude to come together to congregations. When 
the first of them gave a signal, the heads of the tribes were to assemble, and cen. 
sult about the affairs to them properly belonging ; but when they gave the signal 
by both of them, they called the multitude together. Whenever the taberna. 
cle was removed, it was done in this solemn order: at the first alarm of the 
trumpet those whose tents were on the east quarter prepared to remove; when 
the second signal was given, those that were on the south quarter did the like; 
in the next place, the tabernacle was taken to pieces, and was carried in tho 
midst of six tribes that went before and of six that followed, all the Levites as. 
sisting about the tabernacle; when the third signal was given, that part which 
had their tents towards the west put themselves ‘into motion ; and at the fourth 
signal, those on the north did so likewise. They also made use of these trum- 
pets in their sacred ministrations, when they were bringing their sacrifices to the 
_ altar, as well on the Sabbaths as on the rest of the [festival] days. And now it 
was that Moses offered that sacrifice which was called the Passover in the wil 
deraess as the first he had offered after the departure out of Egypt. 
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CHIAP. XIIL. 


How Moses removed from Mount Sinai, and conducted the People to the borders of 
the Canaanites. 

§ 1. A urrrie while afterwards he rose up, and went from Mount Sinai; and 
having passed through several mansions. of which we will speak anon, he came 
to a place called Huzeroth, where the multitud: began again to be mutinous, and 
to blame Moses for the misfortunes they had suffered in their travels: and that 
when he had persuaded them to leave a good land, they at once had lost that 
land; and instead of that happy state he had promised them, they were stil. 
wandéring in their present miserable condition, being already in want of water 
and if the manna should happen to faii, they must then utterly perish. Yet while 
- they generally spake many and sore things against the man, there was one of 
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them who exhorted the:n not to be uamindful of Moses, and of what great pains’ 
he had been at about their safety; and not to despair of assistance from God. 
The multitude thereupon became still more unruly, and more mutinous against 
Moses than before. _Hereupon Moses, although he was so basely abused by them, 
encouraged them in their despairing eondition, and promised that he would pro- 
cure them a great quantity of flesh meat, and that not for a few days only, but 
for many days s. ‘This they were not willing to believe ; and when one of them 
asked whence he could obtain such vast plenty of what he promised ? he replied, 
‘« Neither God, nor [, although we hear such opprobrious words from you, will 
leave off our labours for you ; 3 and this shall soon appear also.” As soon as ever 
he had said this, the whole camp was filled with quails, and they stood round 
about them, and gather ed them in great numbers. However, it was not long ere 
God punished the Hebrews for their insolence, and those reproaches they had 
used towards him ; for no small number of them died. And _still to this day the 
place retains the memory of this destruction, and is named Kzbroth-hattaavah, 
whieh is, the graves of lust. 


i enicrescem 


i CHAP. XIV. 

How Moses sent some Persons to search out the Land of the Canaaniies, and the 
Largeness of their Cities : and further, that when those who were sent were re- 
tur neds after Forty’ Days, and reported that they should not be a Match for them, 
and extolled the Strength of the Canaanites, the Multitude were disturbed, and 
fell into Despair ; and were resolved to stone Moses, and to return back again 
into Egypt, and serve the Egyptians. 


§ 1. Wren Moses had led the Hebrews away from thence to a place called Pa- 
ran, which was near to the borders of the Canaanites, and a place difficult to be 
continued in, he gathered the multitude together to a congregation ; and standing 
in the midst of them, he said, ‘‘ Of the two things that God determined to bestow 
upon us, liberty, and the possession of a happy country, the one of them ye al- 
ready are partakers of, by the gift of God, and the other you will quickly obtain: 
for we now have our abode near the borders of the Canaanites, and nothing can 
hinder the acquisition of it, when we now at last are fallen uponat; I say, not 
only no king nor ¢ity, but neither the whole race-of mankind, if they were all 
gathered together, could do it. Let us therefore prepare ourselves for the work ; 
for the Canaan will not resign up their land to us without fighting, but it must 
be wrested from them by great struggles in war. Let us then send spies, who 
may take a view of the goodness of the land, and what strength itis of. But 
above all things, let us be of one mind, and let us honour God, who above all is 
our helper and assister.’ 
2. When Moses had said thus, the muttitude requited him with marks of re- 
spect; and chose twelve spies of the most eminent men, one out of each tribe, 
who passing over all the land of Canaan, from the borders of Egypt, came to the 
city Hamath, and to Mount Lebanon; and having learned the nature of the land 
and of its inhabitants, they came home, having spent forty days in the whole 
work. They also brought with them of the fruits which the land bare ; they also 
showed them the excellency of those fruits, and gave an account of the great 
quantrty of the good things that land afforded, which were motives to the mult- 
tude to go to war. But then they terrified tiuedn again with the great difficulty 
inere was in obtaining it ; that the rivers were so large and deep that they could 
not be passed over ; and that the hills were so high that they could not travel 
nlong for them ; that the cities were strong with walls, andgheir firm fortifications 
round about them. They ‘old them also, that they found at Hebron the posterity 
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ofthe giants. Accordingly, these spies, who had seen the land of Canaan, when 
they perceived that all these difficuluies were greater than they had met with 
since they came out of Egvpt, they were affrighted at them themselves, and en- 
deavoured to affright the multitude als.. 

3. So they supposed, from what the” nad heard, that it was impossible to get 
the possession of the country. And when the congregation was dissolved, they, 
their wives, and children, continued their lamentation, as if God would not deers | 
assist them, but only promised them fair. They also again blamed Moses, and 
made a clamour against him, and his brother Aaron the high priest. Accordingly 
they passed that night very ill, and with contumelious language against them ; but 
in the morning they ran to a congregation, intending to stone Moses and raked, 
and so return into Egypt. 

4, But of the spies there were Joshua the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and Caleb of the tribe of Judah, that were afraid of the consequence, and came 
:nto the midst of them, and stilled the multitude, and desired them to be of good 
courage; and neither to condemn God, as having told them lies, neither to hear- 
Ken to those who had affrighted them, by telling them what was not true con- 
cerning the Canaanites, but to those that encouraged them to hope for good suc- 
cess; and that they should gain possession of the happiness promised them, be- 
cause neither the height of mountains nor the depth of rivers could hincer men 
of true courage from attempting them, especially while God would take care of 
them be firaband, and be assistant to them. Let us then 0, s said they} against 
our enemies, and have no suspicion of ill success, trusting in God to conduct us, 
and following those that are to be our leaders. ‘Thus did these two exhort them, 
and endeavour to pacify the rage they were in. But Moses and Aaron fell on 
the ground, and besought God, not for their own deliverance, but that he would 
put a stop to what the people were unwarily doing, and would bring their minds 
to a quiet temper which were now disordered by their present passion. The 
loud also did now appear. and stood over the tabernacle, and declared: to them 

he presence of God to be there. 


. 


—— 


CHAP. XV. 


How Moses was displeased at this ; and foretold that God was angry, @~« that th 
should continue in the Wilderness for Forty Years, and not [during that Timel 
either return into Egypt, or take Possession of Canaan. 


§ 1. Mosrs came now boldly to the multitude, and informed them that God was 
moved at their abuse of him, and would inflict punishment upon them, not indced 
such as they deserved for their sins, but such as parents inflict on their children, 
in order to their correction: For, he said, that when he was in the tabernacle, 
and was bewailing with tears that destruction which was coming upon them, God 
put him in mind what things he had done for them, and what benefits they had 
received from him, and yet t how ungrateful they had been to him; that just now 
they had been induced by the timorousness of the spies to think that their words 
were truer than his own promise to them; and that on this account, though he 
would not indeed destroy them all, nor utterly exterminate their nation, which he 
had honoured more than any other part of mankind, yet he would not permitthem 
to take possession of the land of Canaan, nor enjoy its happiness, but would make 
them wander in the wilderness, and live without a fixed habitation, and without a 
city, for forty years together, as a punishment for this their transgression; but 
that he hath promised to give that land to our children, and that he would maky 
them the possessors of those good things which, by your ungoverned passions, 
you have deprived yourselves of. 
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2. When Moses had discoursed thus to them, according to tne direction of 
God, the multitude grieved, and were in affliction; and entreated Moses to pro- 
_cure their reconciliation to God, and to permit them no longer to wander in the 
wilderness, but to bestow cities upon them. But he rephed, that God would not 
admit of any such trial; for that God was not moved to this determination from 
any human levity or anger, but that he had judiciously condemned them to that 
punishment. Now we are not to disbelieve that Moses, who was but a a single 
person, pacified so many ten thousands when they were inanger, and converted 
them to a mildness of temper, for God was with him, and prepared the way to 
his persuasions of the multitude; and as they had often been disobedient, they 
were now sensible that such disobedience was disadvantageous to them, and tha! 
they had still thereby fallen into calamities. 

3. But this man was admirable for his virtue, and powerful in making men 
give credit to what he delivered, not only during the time of his natural life, but 
even there is still no one of the Hebrews, who does not act even now, asif Mo. 
ses were present, and ready to punish him, if he should do any thing that is 
indecent; nay, there is no one but 1s obedient to what laws he ordained, ‘although 
they might be concealed in their transgressions. ‘There are also many other de: 
monstrations that his power was more than human, for still some there have been 
who have come from the parts beyond Euphrates, a journey of four months, 
through «many dangers, and at great expenses, in honour of ourtemple : and yet, 
when they had offered their oblations, could not partake of their own sacrifices, 
because Moses had forbidden it, by somewhat in the law that did not permit them, 
or somewhat that had befallen them, which our ancient customs made inconsist- 
ent therewith; some of these did not sacrifice at all, and others left their saeri- 
fices in an imperfect condition ; nay, many were not able even at first so muchas 
to enter into the temple, but went their ways in this state, as preferring a sub- 
mission to the laws of Moses before the fulfilling of their own inclinations, even 
when they had no fear upon them that any body could convict them, but only 
out of reverence to their own conscience. Thus this legislation, which appeared 
to be divine, made this man to be esteemed as one superior to his own human 
nature. Nay, farther, a little before the beginning of this war, when Claudius 
was emperor of the Romans, and Ismac! was our high priest, and when so great a, 
farnine* was come upon us that one tenth deal [of wheat] was sold for four 
drachmz, and when no less than seventy cori of flour was brougit into the temple 
at the feast of unleavened bread (these cori are thirty-one Sicilian, but forty-one 
Athenian medimni,) not one of the priests was so hardy as to eat one crumb of it, 
even while so great a distress was on the land ; and this out of a dread of the law 
and of that wrath which God retains against acts of wickedness, evea wnen no 
one can accuse the actors. Whence we are not to wonder at what was then 
done, while to thisvery day the writings left by Moses have so great a force, that 
even those that hate us do confess, that he who established tnis settlement was 
God, and that it was by the means "of Moses and of his virtue: but as to ae 
matters, let every one take them as he thinks fit. 


* This great famine, in the days of Bish wan is agaia mentioned in Antng. B, a4. cnap. b we 8, 
end Acts, xi. 28. 
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CILAP. L. 


The Fight of the Hebrews s with the Canaanites without the Consent of Moses, 
and their Defeat. 


§ 1. Now this life of the Hebrews in the wilderness was so disagreeable and 
troublesome to them, and they were so uneasy at it, that although God had _for- 
bidden them to meddle with the Canaanites, yet could they not be persuaded _to- 
_ be obedient to the words of Moses, and to be quiet : but supposing they should be 
‘able to beat their enemies, even without his approbation, they accused him, und 
suspected that he made it his business to keep them in a distressed condition, 
that they might always stand in need of his assistance. Accordingly, they re- 
solved to fight witl ‘the Canaanites, and said, that God gave them fae assistance, 

not out of re > Moses’s intercessions, but because he took care of their 
entire nation 


, on account of their paren? whose affairs he took under his 
own conduct ; as also, that it was on account of their own virtue, that he had 
formerly procured them their liberty, and would be assisting to them, now they 
wére willing to take pains for it. ‘They also said, that they were of themselves 
of abilities sufficient for the conquest of their éneniies, although Moses, should 
have a mind to alienate God from them: that however it was for their advantage 
to be their own masters, and not so far to rejoice in their deliverance from the 
indignities they endured under the Egyptians, as to bear the tyranny of Moses 
over them, and to suffer themselves to be deluded, and live according to his 
pleasure, as though God did only foretell what concerns us out of his. kindness 
to him, as if they were not all the posterity of Abraham, that God made him 
alone the author of all the knowledge we have, and we must still learn it from 
him: ‘That it would be a piece of prudence to oppose his arrogant pretences, 
and to put their confidence in God, and to resolve to take possession of that land 
which he had promised them,, and not to give ear to him, who, on this, account, 
and under the pretence of divine authority, forbade them so to do. Considering 
therefore the distressed ‘state they were in at present, and that in those desert 
places they were still to expect things would be werse with them, they resolved 
to fight with the Canaanites, as submitting ouly to God, their supreme com 
mander and not waiting for any assistance from their legislator. 

When therefore they had come to this resolution, . as being best for fil 
bl went against their enemies; but those enemies were not dismayed either 
at the attack itself, or at the great multitade,that made it, and received ‘them with 
great courage. Many of the Hebrews were slain; and the remainder of the 
army, upon the disorder of their troops, were pursued, and fled, after a shameful 
manner, to their camp. | Whereupon this unexpected misfortune made them 
quite despond ; and they hoped for nothing that was good ; as gathering from it, 
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that this affliction came fen the wrath of God, because they rashly went out ts 
war without his approbation. 

3. But when Moses saw how deeply they were affected with this defeat, and 
being afraid Jest the enemies should grow insolent upon this victory, and should 
be desirous of gaining still g ry, and should attack them, resolved that 
it was proper to withdraw ¢ . the wilderness to a farther distance 
hie vt cians go ot ; so the multitude themselves up again to his cond 
: for them their affairs could not 
,and he went farther ‘Bio 
id not to permit them to 
more favourable oppor- 


in a bod dona 
the wilderness, as 1 
fight the Canaanites 
tunity. 


CHAP. II 


The Sedition a Corah, and of the Multitude, against Moses, and against his Brother 
concerning the Priesthood. 


§ 1. Tar which is usually the case of great armies, and especially upon ill 
success, to be hard to be pleased and governed with difficulty, did now betall the 
_ Jews, for they being in number six hundred thousand, and by reason of their 
great multitude not readily subject to their governors, even in prosperity, they at 
this time were more than usually angry, both against one another and against 
their leader, because of the distress they were in, and the calamities they then 
endured. Such a sedition overtook them, as we have not the like example ‘either 
among the Greeks or the Barbarians, by which they were in danger of being 
all destroyed, but were notwithstanding saved by Moses, who would not remem 
ber that he had been almost stoned to death by them. Nor did God neglect to 
prevent their ruin, but notwiths:anding the indignities they had offered. their 
legislator and the laws, and their disobedience a the commandments which he 
had sent them by Moses, he delivered them from those terrible calamities, which, 
without his providential care, had been brought upon them by this sedition. So 
{ will first explain the cause whence this sedition arose, and then will give an 
account of the sedition itself; as also of what settlements Moses made for their 
government, after it was over. 

2. Corah, a Hebrew of principal account, both by his family and by his wealth, 
one that was also able to speak well, atl one that could easily persuade the 
people by his speeches, saw that Moses was in an exceeding great dignity, ana 
was uneasy at it, and envied him on that account, (he was of the same tribe with 
Moses, and of kin to him ,) was particularly grieved, because he thought he bet- 
ter deserved that honourable post on account of his great riches, and not inferior 
‘to him in his birth. So he raised a clamour against himamong the Levites, who 
were of the same tribe, and especially among his kindred, saying, ‘That it was 
a very sad thing that they should overlook Moses, while he hunted after and 
paved the way to glory for himself, and by ill arts should obtain it, under the 
pretence of God’s command, while contrary to the laws he had given the priest. 
hood to Aaron, not by the common suffrage of the multitude, but by his own vote, 
us bestowing dignities in a tyrannical way on whom he pleased. He added, that 
this concealed way of imposing on them was harder to be borne than if it had 
heen done by an open force upon them, because he did now not only take away 
their power without their consent, but even while they were unapprised of his 
contrivances against them ; for whosoever is conscious to himself that he deserves 
nny dignity aims to get it ‘by persuasion, and not by an arrogant method of vio- 
rence 5 but those that believe it impossible to obtain those honours justly, thoy 
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make a show of,goodness, and do not introduce force, but by cunning incks 
yrow wickedly powerful: That it was proper for the multitude to punish such 
men, even while they think themselves concealed in their designs, and not suffer 
them to gain strength, till.they have them for their open enemies. Jor what 
account, added he, is Moses able to give why he has bestowed the priesthood on 
Aaron atid his sons? for if God had determined to bestow that honour on one of 
the tribe of Levi, 1 am more worthy of it than he is, I myself being equal to 
Moses by my family, and superior to him both in riches and in age: but if God 
had determined to bestow it on the eldest tribe, that of Rube] might have it 
most justly ; and then Dathan and Abiram, and [On the son of] Peleth, would 
have it, for these are the oldest men of that tribe, si potent on account of their 
creat wealth also.” sheets AOE. 

3. Now Corah, when he said this, hada /mind to appear to take care of the pub- 
lic welfare, but in reality he was endeavouring to procure to hav that dignity 
transferred by the multitude to himself. Thus. did he, out of a malignant design, 

”-but with plausible words, discourse to those of his own tribe ; and when these 
words did gradually spread to more of the people, and when the hearers. still 
added to what tended to the scandals that were cast upon Aaron, the whole army 
was full of them. Now of those that conspired with Corah, there were two hun- 
dred and fifty, and those of the principal men also, who were eager to have the . 
priesthood taken away from Moses’s brother, and to bring him iato disgrace : 
nay, the multitude themselves were provoked to be seditious, and attempted te 
stone Moses; and gathered themselves together after an "perviaher manner, with 
confusion and disorder. And now they all were, ina tumultuous manner, raising 
a clamour before the tabernacle of God, to prosecute the tyrant, and to re. 
lieve the multitude from their slavery ors him, who, under colour of the divine 
commands, laid violent injunctions upon them; fer that had it been God, who 
chose one that wasito perform the office ofa priest, he would have raised a worthy 
person to haha ignity, and would not have produced such a one as was inferior to 
many others, nor have given him that office; and that in case he had judged it 

fit to bestow it on Aaron, he would have permitted it to the multitude to bestow 
it, and not to have left it to be bestowed by his own brother. 

4. Now, although Moses had a great while ago foreseen this eal of 
Corah’s, and had seen that the people were irritated, yet was he not affrighted at 
it; but being of good courage, because he had given them right advice about 
their affairs, and knowing that his brother had been made partaker of the priest- 
hood at the command of God, and not by his own favour to him, he came to the 
assembly ; and, as for the multitude, he said not.a. word to. them, but spake as 
loud to Corah as he could; and being very skilful in making speeches, and hav- 
ing this natural talent among others, that he could greatly move the multitude 
with his discourses, he said, “ O Corah, both thou, and all these with thee (point- 
ing to the two nundred and fifty men,) seem to be worthy of this honour: nor do 
1 pretend but that this whole company may be worthy of the like dignity, 
although they may not be so rich or so great as you are: nor have J taken and 
given this office to my brother, because he excelled others in riches, for thou 
exceedest us both in the greatness of thy wealth;* nor indeed because he was 
of an eminent family ; for God, by giving us the same common ancestor, ‘has 
made our families equal : nay, nor was it out of brotherly affection, which another 
might yet have justly done; for certainly, unless I had bestowed this honour out 
of regard to God and to his ‘aws, i had not passed by myself, and given it to 
another, as being nearer of kin to myself than to my brother, and having a closer 
intimacy with myself than I have with him; for surely it would not be a Wise 
thing for me, to expose myself to the dangers of offending, and to bestow the 
happy employment on this account upon. another. But I am above such base 


* Reland here takes notice, that although our Bibles say little or nothing of these ricnes of Corah, i 
‘that both the Jews and Mahommedans, as well as Josephus, are full of it. 
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practices: nor would God have overlooked this matter, and seem himseif thus 
despised, nor would he have suffered you to be 1gnorant of what you were to do. 
in order to please him; but he hath himself chosen one that is to perform that 
sacred office to him, and thereby freed us from that care. So that it was not = 
thing that I pretend to give, but only according to the determination of God; I 
therefore propose it still to be contended for by such as please to put in for it, only 
desiring, that he who has been already preferred, and has already obtained it, 
may be allowed now also to offer himself for a candidate. He prefers your peace 
and your living without sedition, to this honourable employment, although in truth 
it was with your approbation that he obtained it; for though God were the donor, 
yet do we not offend when we think fit to accept it with your good will; yet would 
it have been an instance of impiety not to have taken that honourable employ 


‘ment when he offered it; nay, it had been exceeding unreasonable, when God 


had thought fit any one should have it for all time to come, and had made it 
secure and firm to him, to have refused it. However, he himself will judge 
again who it shall be whom he would have to offer sacrifices to him, and to have 


. the direction of matters of religion ; for it is absurd that Corah, who is ambitious 


of this honour, should deprive God of the power of giving it to whom he pleases 
Put an end therefore to your sedition and disturbance on this account; and to- 
morrow morning do every one of you that desire the priesthood bring a censer liom 
home, and-come hither with incense and fire: and do thou, O Corah, leave the 
judgement to God, and await.o see on which side he will give his determination 
upon this occasion ; but do not thou make thyself greater than God. Do thou 
also come, that this contest about this honourable employment may receive «eter- 
mination. And I suppose we may admit Aaron, without offence, to offer himself 
to this scrutiny, since he is of the same lineage with thyself, and has done nothing 
in his priesthood that can be liable to exception. Come ye therefore together, 
and offer your incense in public before all the people ; and when you offer it, he 
whose sacrifice God shall accept shall be ordained to the priesthood, and shall be 
clear of the present calumny on Aaron, as if I had granted him that favour because 
he was my brother.” 


CHAP.“ LUT. 


How those that stirred up this Sedition were destroyed, according to the Will of 
God; and how Aaron, Moses’s Brother, both he and his Posterity, retained the 
Priesthood. | « 


) 1. When Moses had said this, the multitude left off the turbulent behaviou: 
they had indulged, andthe suspicion they had of Moses, and conimended what he 
said; for those proposals were good, and were so esteemed of the people. At 
that time therefore they dissolved the assembly. But on the next day they came 
to the congregation in order to be present at the sacrifice, and at the determi. 


‘nation that was to be made beiween the candidates for the priesthoed. Now 


this congregation proved a turbulent one, and the multitude were in great sus. 
pense in expectation of what was to be done ; for some of them would have been 
pleased if Moses had been convicted of evil practices, but the wiser sort desired 
that they might be delivered: from the present disorder and disturbance ; for 
they were afraid, that if this sedition wert on, the good order of their settlement 
would rather be destroyed ; but the whole body of the people do naturally de. 
light in clamours against their governors, and by changing their opinions upon 


the harangues of every speaker, disturb the public tranquillity. And now Moses 


sent messengers for Abiram and Dathan,,and, ordered them to come to the as. 
sembly, and wait there for'the holy offices that were te be performed... But they 
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answered the messenger, that they weuld not obey his suinmons; nay would 
not overlook Moses’s behaviour, who was growing too great for them by evil 
practices. Now when Moses heard of this their answer, he desired the heads 
of the people to follow him, and he went to the faction of Dathan, not thinking 
it any frightful thing at all to go to these insolent people; so. they made no op- 
position, but went along with him. But Dathan and his associates, when they 
understood that Moses and the principal of the people were coming to them, they 
came out with their wives and children, and stood before their tents, and looked 
to see what Moses would do. ‘They had also their servants about them to de- 
fend themselves, in case Moses should use torce against them. 

2. But he came near, and lifted up his hands to heaven, and cried out with a 
loud voice, in order to be heard by the whole multitude ; and said, ‘O Lord of 
the creatures that are in the heaven, in the earth and in the sea; for thou art 
the most authentic witness to what I have done, that it has all been done by thv 
appointment, and that it was thou that affordest us assistance when we attempted 
any thing, and showedst mercy on the Hebrews in all their distresses; do thou 
come now, and hear all that [say ; for no action nor thought escapes thy know- 
ledge ; so that thou wilt not disdain,to speak what is true, for my vindication, 
without any regard to the ungrateful imputations of these men. As for what 
was done before I was born, thou knowest best, as not Jearning them by report, | 
but seeing them, and being present with them whenthey were done; but for what 
has been done of late, and which these men, although they know thern well 
enough, unjustly pretend to suspect, be thou my witness.” When I liveda private 
quiet life, I left those good things, which by my own diligence, and by thy coun 
sel, | enjoyed with, Raguel, my ‘aher-in-law, and I gave myself up to this peo 
ple, and underwent many miseries on their account. [ also bore great labours 
at first, in order to obtain liberty for them, and now in order to their preserva 
tion; and haveg rs showed myself ready to assist them in every distress of 
theirs. Now re, smce I am suspected by those very men whose being is 
owing to my labours, come thou, as it is reasonable to hope thou wilt: thou, | 
say, who showedst me that fire at Mount Sinai, and madest me to hear its voice, 
and to see the several wonders which that place afforded me: thou who com. 
mandest me to go to Egypt, and declare thy will to this people: thou who dis- 
turbedst the happy estate of the Egyptians, and gavest us the opportunity of fly- 
ing away from our slavery under them, and madest the dominion of Pharaoh tn- 
ferior to my dominion: thou who didst make the sea dry land for us, when we 
knew not whither to go, and didst overwhelm the Egyptians with those destruc- 
tive waves which had been divided for us: thou who didst bestow upon us the 
security of weapons when we were naked: thou who didst make the fountains 
that were corrupted to flow so as to be fit for drinking, and didst furnish us with 
water that came out of the rocks, when we were in the greatest want of it: thou 
who didst preserve our lives with [quails,] which was food from the sea, when 
the fruits of the ground failed us: thou who didst send us such food from heaven 
as had never heen seen before: thou who didst suggest to us the knowledge of thy 
laws, and appoint us a form of government: come thou, I say, O Lord of the 
whole world, and that as such a judge and a witness to me as cannot be bribed, 
and show how I have never admitted of any gift against justice from any of the 
Hebrews ; and have never condemned a poor man that ought to have been ac- 
quitted, on account of one that was rich; and have never attempted to hurt this 
commonwealth. . lam now here present, and am suspected of a thing the remotest 
from my intentions, as if | had given the priesthood to Aaron, not at thy com- 
mand, but ovt of my own favour to him, dc thou at this time demonstrate, thai 
all things are administered by thy providsnee, and that nothing happens by 
chance, but is governed by thy will, and the eby attains its end: as also demon 
strate, that thou takest care of those that I ve done good to the Hebrews; de 
uwonstrate this, I say, by the punishment of Abiram ard Dathan, who, condemn 
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thee as an insensible being, and one overcome by my contrivances. This wiht 
thou do by inflicting such an open punishment on these men, who so madly fly in 
the face of thy glory, as will take them cut of the world, not in an ordinary manner, 
but so that it may appear they do not die after the manner of other men; let that 
«round on which they tread upon open about them, and consume them with thedy 
families and goods. ‘This will be a demonstration of thy power to all men; and 
this method of their sufferings will be an instruction of wisdom for those that ery. 
tertain profane sentiments of thee. By this means I shall! be found a good servant, 
in the precepts thou hast given by me. But if the calumnies they have raised 
ngainst me be true, mayst thou preserve these men from every evil accident, ana 
bring all that destruction on me which [ have imprecated upon them. And when 
fica’ hast inflicted punishment on those that have endeavowred to deal unjustiy 
with this people, bestow upon them concord and peace. Save this multitude than 
follow thy commandments, and preserve them free from harm, and let them no 
partake of the punishment of those that have sinned; for thou knowest thyselt 
it is not just, that for the wickedness of those men, the whole a? of the Israelite. 
should suffer punishment.” 

3. When Moses had said this, with tears in his eyes, the ground was moveu 
ona sudden; and the agitation that set itin motion was like that which the winu 
produces in the waves of the sea. The people were all affrighted ; and the 
ground that was about their tents sunk down, at the great noise, that terrible 
sound, and carried whatsoever was dear to the seditious into itself, who so en- 
tirely perished, that there was not the least appearance that any men had ever 
been seen there, the earth, that had opened itself about them, closing again, and 
becoming entire as it was peRTE, msomuch that such as sawit afterward did not 
perceive “that any such accident had happened to it. Thus did these men pe. 
rish, and become a demonstration of the power of God. And truly, any one 
would lament them, not only on account of this calamity t eli them, which 
yet deserves our commiseration, but also because their k were pleasea 
with their sufferings; for they forgot the relation they bear to them, and at the 
sight of this sad accident approved of the judgment given against them 5; and be- 
cause they looked upon the people about Dathan as pestileut men, they thought 
they perished as such, and did not grieve for them. 

4, And now Moses called for those that contended anout the priesthood, that 
trial might be made who should be priest, and that he wnose sacrifice God was 
best pleased with might be ordained to that function. There attended two 
hundred and fifty men, who indeed were honoured by the people, not only en 
account of the power of their ancestors, but also on account of their own, 
in which they excelled the others: Aaron also, and Corah, came forth, and. 
they all offered incense in those censers of theirs which they brought with 
them, before the tabernacle. Hereupon so great a fire shone out as no oue ever 
saw in any that is made by the hand of man, neither in those eruptions out of 
the earth that are caused by subterraneous burnings, nor in such fires as arise of 
their own accord in the woods, when the agitation is caused by the trees rubbing 
one against another, but this fire was very bright and had a terrible flame, such 
is is kindled at the command of God; by whose eruption on them all the com- 
pany, and Corah himself, were destroyed,* and this so entirely that their very 
bodies left no remains behind them. Aaron alone was preserved, and not at all 
hurt by the fire, because it was God that ee fire to burn those only whe 
ought to be burned. Hereupon Moses, after*#itse men were destroyed, was de 
strous that the memory of this judgment might be delivered down to posteritv 
and that future ages might be acquain*ed with it; and so he commanded Elea 


* It appears here, and from the Samaritan Pentateuch, and, in effect, from the Psalmist, as a!so froze 
tne Apostolical Constitutions, from Clement’s«first epistle to the Corinthians, from Ignatius’s ep‘stle 
«ne Magnesians, and from Eusebius, that Corah was not swallowed up with the Revbenites, but burned 
witn the Leyites of his own tribe. See Exsay on the Ojd Testament, p. 64, 65 Hd ¢ 
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var, the son of Aaron, to put their censers near the brazen altar, that they might 
be a memorial to posterity of what these men suffered for supposing that the 
power of God might be eluded. And thus Aaron was now no tonger esteemed . 
to have the priesthood by the favour cf Moses, but by the public judgment of 
God: and thus he and his children peaceably enjvyed that honour atterwards. 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 
What happened to the Hebrews during Thirty-eight Years in the Wilderness. 


§ 1. Howsver, this sedition was so far from ceasing upon this destruction, that 
it grew much stronger and became more intolerable. And the occasion of its 
growing was of that nature as made it likely the calamity would never cease, 
but last for a long time: for the men, believing already that nothing is done 
without the providence of God, would have it that these things came thus to pass 
not without God’s favour to Moses; they therefore laid the blame upon him that 
God was. so angry, and that this happened not so much because of the wicked. 
ness of those that were punished, as because Moses procured the punishment’ 
and that these men had been destroyed without any sin of theirs, only because 
they were zealous about the divine worship; as also that he who had been the 
cause of this diminution of the people, by destroying so many men, and those the 
most excellent of them all, besides his escaping any punishment himself, had new 
given the priesthood to his brother so firmly that nobody could any longer dispute 
it with hinr; for no one else, to be sure, could now put in for it, since he must 
have seen those that first did so to have miserably perished. Nay, besides this, 
the kindred of thommihat were destroyed made great entreaties to the multitude 
to abate the arrt se of Moses, because it would be safest for them so to do. 

2. Now Moses, upon his hearing for a good while that the people were tumul- 
tuous, was afraid that they would ¢ attempt some other innovation, and that some 
great and sad calamity would: be the consequence, he called the multitude to a 
congregation, and patiently heard what anelog ry they made for themselves, with- 
out opposing them, and this lest he should imbitter the multitude: he only desired 
the heads of the tribes to bring their rods,* with the names of their tribes inscribed 
upon them, and that he should receive he priesthood in. whose rod God should 
give a sign. ‘This was agreed to. So the rest brought their rods, as did Aaron 
also, who had written the tribe of Levi on his rod. These rods Moses laid up 
in the tabernacle of God. On the next day he brought out the rods, which were 
known from one another by those who brought them, they having distinctly noted 
them, as had the multitude also; and as to the rest, in the same form Moses had 
received them in that they saw them still, but they also saw buds and branches 
grown cut of Aaron’s rod, with ripe fruits upon them; they were almonds, the 
rod having been cut out of that tree. The people were so amazed at this strange 
sight, that though Moses and Aaron were before under some degree of hatred, 
they now laid that hatred aside, and began to admire the judgment of God con- 
cerning them; so that hereafier they applauded what God had decreed, and 
permitted Aaron to enjoy the priesthood peaceably. And thus God ordained him 
priest three several times; and he retained that honour without farther distur 
bance. And hereby this sedition of the Hebrews, which had been a great one, 
- had lasted a great while, was at last composed. 

3. And now Moses, because the tribe of Levi was made free from war and 
ie expeditions, and was set apart for the divine worship, lest they should 
want and seek after the necessaries of life, and so neglect the temple, cum. 


* Concerning these twelve rods of the twelve tribes of [srael, see St. Clement’s account, much lJargew 
mer thot in our Bibles, 1 Mpist. § 45, as is Josephus’s present account in some measure larger also. 
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man@@l the Hebrews, according to the will of God, that when they should gata 
the possession of the land of Canaan, they should assign torty- eight good and 
fair cities to the Levites ; and permit them to enjoy their suburbs, as far as the 
limit of twe thousand cubits would extend from the walls of the city. And, be- 
sides this, he appointed that the people should pay the tithe of their annual fruiats 
of the earth, both to the Levites and to the priests. And this is what the tribe 
receives of the multitude; but I think it necessary to set down what is paid by 
all peculiarly to the priests. 

4. Accordingly, he commanded the Levites to yis sd up to the priests thirteen 
of their forty eight cities, and to set apart for them the tenth part of the tithes 
which they every year receive of the people ; as also, that it was but just to offer 
to God the first fruits of the entire product of the ground; and that they should 
offer the firstborn of those four-footed beasts that are appointed for sacrifices, if 
it be a male, to the priests, to be slain, that they and their entire families may 
eat ther in the holy city; but that the owners of those firstborn which are not 
uppointed for sacrifices in the laws of our country, should bring a shekel and a 
half in their stead; but for the firstborn of a man, five shekels: that they should 
also have the first fruits out of the sh earing of the sheep ; and that when any 
baked bread corn, and made loaves of it, they should give somewhat of what 
they had baked to them. Moreover, when any have made a sacred vow, I mean 
those that are called Nazarites, that suffer their hair to grow long, and use no 
wine, when they consecrate their hair,* and offer it for a sacrifice, they are to 
allot that hair for the priests [to be thrown into the fire.] Such also as dedicate 
themselves to God, as a corban, which denotes what the Greeks call a gift, when 
they are desirous of being freed from that ministration, are to lay down money 
for the priests; thirty shekels if it be a woman, and fifty if itbe a man; but if 
any be too poor to pay the appointed sum, it shall be lawful for the priests to 
determine that sum as they think fit. And if any slay bea ome for a pri- 
vate festival, but not for a religious one, they are obliged to the maw, and 
the cheek [or breast, ] and the right shoulder of the sacrifice, to the priests. 
With these Moses contrived that the priests should be plentifully maintained ; 
besides what they had out of those offerings for sins, which the people gave them, 
as f have set it down in the foregoing book. He also ordered, that out of every 
thing allotted for the priests, their servants, [their sons,] their daughters, ‘and 
their wives, should partake, as well as themselves, excepting what came to them 
out of the sacrifices that were offered for sins; for of those none but the males 
of the family of the priests might eat, and this in the temple also, and that the 
same day they were offered. 

5. When Moses had made these constitutions, after the sedition was over, he 
removed, together, with the whole army, and came to the borders of Idumea. He 
then sent ambassadors to the king of the Idumeans, and desired him to give him 
a passage through his country, and agreed to send him what hostages:he should 
desire, to secure him from any injury. He desired him also that he would allow 
his army liberty to buy provisions; and if he insisted upon it, he would pay down 
a price for the very water they should drink. But the king was not pleased with 
this embassage from Moses: nor did he allowa passage for the ariny, but brought 
his people armed to meet Moses, and to hinder:‘them in case they should endea- 
vour to force their passage. Upon which Moses consulted God by the oracle, 
who would not have him begin the war first; and so he withdrew his forces, and 
irk round about through the wilderness. | 

. Then it wasthat Miriam, the sister of Moses, came to her end, having com. 
isa her fortieth yearf since she left Egypt, on the first day ‘of the luna) 


* Grotius, on Numb. vi. 18, takes notice, that the Greeks also, as wellas the Jews, sometimes con 
secrated the hair of their heads to the gods. 

t Josephus here uses this phrase, when the fortieth year was completed, for whe. it was begun ; as 
does St. Luke, when the day of Pentecost was completed, Acts, ii. 1. 
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month* Xanthicus. They then made a public funeral for her, at a great expense. 
She was buried upon a certain mountain, which they call Sin; and when they 
had mourned for her thirty days, Moses purified the people after this manner.— 
ile brought an heifer, that had never been used to the plough or to husbandry, that 
was complete in all its parts, and entirely of a red colour, at a little distance from 
the camp, into a place perfectly clean. This heifer was slain by the high priest, 
und her blood sprinkled with his finger, seven times before the tabernacle of God : 
after this entire heifer was burned in that state, together with its skin and en- 
trails, and they threw cedar wood, and hyssop, and scarlet wool, into the midst of 
the fire; then a clean man gathered all her ashes together, and laid them in a place 
perfectly clean. When, therefore, any persons were defiled by a dead body, they 
put a little of these ashes into spring water, with hyssop, and dipping part of these 
ashes in it, they sprinkled them with it, both on the third day and on the seventh, 
and after that they were clean. ‘This he enjoined them to do also when the tribes 
should come into their own land. 

7. Now when this purification, which their leader made upon the mourning 
for his sister, as it has been now described, was over, he caused the army to re- 
move and to march through the wilderness and through Arabia. And when he 
came toa place which the Arabians esteem their metropolis, which was formerly 
called Aree, but has now the name of Petra, at this place, which was encom- 
passed with high mountains, Aaron went up one of them, in the sight of the 
whole army, Moses having before told him that he was to die, for this place was 
over against them. He: put off his pontifical garments, and delivered them to 
Eleazar, his son, to whom the high priesthood belonged, because he was the elder 
brother, and died, while the multitude looked upon him. He died in the same 
year wherein he lost his sister, having lived in all a hundred twenty and three 


years. He died on the first day of that lunar month which is, called by the 
Athenians Hec @on, by the Macedonians Lous, but by the Hebrews, Abba. 
r CHAP. V. 


How Moses conquered Sihon and Og, Kings of the Amorites, and. destroyed their 
whole Army, and then divided their Land by lot, to Two Tribes and a Half of 
the Hebrews. 


§ 1. Tux people mourned for Aaron, thirty days; and when this mourning was 
over, Moses removed the army from that place, and came to the river Arnon, 
which issuing out of the mountams of Arabia, and running through all that wil- 
derness, fell into the lake of Asphaltitis, and became the hmit between the land 
of the Moabites and the land of the Amorites. This land is fruitful, and suffi- 
cient to maintain a great number of men with the good things it produces. Mo- 
ses therefore sent messengers to Sihon, the king of this country, desiring that he 
would grant his army a passage, upon what security he should please to require ; 
he promised that he should be no way injured, neither as to that country which 
Sihon governed, nor as to its inhabitants; and that he would buy his provisions 
at such a price as should be to their advantage, even though he shonld desire to 
sell them their very water. But Sihon refused his offer, and put his army inte 
battle array, and was preparing every thing in order to hinder their passing over 
Arnon. 

2. When Moses saw that the Amorite king was disposed to enter upon hos. 


* Whether Miriam died, as Josenhus's Greek copies imply, on the first day of the month may be 
doubted ; because the Latin copies say it was the tenth, and so say the Jewisn calendars aiso, as Dr. 
Gernard assures us. [t is said her sepulchre is still extant near Petra, the old capital city of Arabia Detuga 
at this day; as alsu that of Aaron, not far off. ' 
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tilities with crem, he thought he ought net to bear that insult ; and determining 
to wean the Hevrews from their indolent temper, and prevent the disurders 
wlacn arose thence, which had been the occasion of their former sedition; (nor, 
indeed, were they now thoroughly easy in their minds,) he inquired of God 
whetner he would give lian leave to fight? which when he had done, and God 
also promised him tne viciory, he was himself very courageous, and ready to 
proceed to tighting. Accordingly he encouraged the soldiers, and he desired of 
them that they would take we pleasure of fighting, now God gave them leave so 
todo. They then, upon the receipt of this commission, which they so much> 
longed for, put on their whole armour, and set about the work, without delay. 
But the Amorite king was not now like to himself when the Hebrews were ready 
to attack him; but both he himself wa» affrighted at the Hebrews, and his army, 
which before had showed themselves tv be of good courage, were then found to 
be timorous; so that they could not sustain the first onset, nor bear up against 
the Hebrews, but fled away, as thinking this would afford them a more likely way 
for their escape than fighting; for they depended upon their cities, which were 
strong, from which yet they reaped no advantage when they were forced to fly 
to them; for as soon as the Hebrews saw them giving ground, they immediately 
pursued them elose ; and when they had broken their ranks they greatly terrified 
them, and some of them broke off from the rest, and ran away tothe cities. Now 
the Hebrews pursued them briskly, and obstinately persevered in the labours they 
nad already undergone; and being very skilful in slinging, and very dexterous 
in throwing of darts, or any thing else of that kind, and also having on nothing 
but light armour, which made them quick in the pursuit, they overtook their ene- 
mies; and for those that were most remote, and could not be overtaken, they 
reached them by their slings and their bows, so that many were slain; and those 
that escaped the slaughter were sorely wounded, and these were more distressed 
with thirst than with any of those that fought against them; forit was the sum- 
mer season, and when the greatest number of them were brought down to the 
‘river, out of a desire to drink: as also, when others fled away by troops, the He- 
brews came round them, and shot at them; so that, what with darts and what 
with arrows, théy made a slaughter of them all. Sihon also their king was slain. 
So the Hebrews spoiled the dead bodies, and took their prey. The land also 
which they took was full of abundance of fruits, and the ariny went all over if 
without fear, and fed their cattle upon it, and they took the enemies prisoners; 
for they could no way make a stop to them, since all the fighting men were de- 
stroyed Such was the destruction which overtook the Amorites, who were 
neither sagacious in counsel nor courageous in action. Hereupon the Hebrews 
{vok possession of their land, which is a country situate between three rivers, 
and naturally resembling an island, the river Arnon being its southern limit; the 
river Jabbok determining its northern side, which running into Jordan loses its 
own name, and takes the other, while Jordan itself runs along by it on its west- 
crn coast. 

3. When matters were come to this state, Og, the king of Gilead and Gaulani- 
tis, fel] upon the Israelites. He brought an army with him, and came in haste to 
‘the assistance of his friend Sihon. But though he found him already slain, vet 
did he resolve stall to come and fight the Hebrews, supposing he should be too 
hard for them, and being desirous to try their valour; but, failing of his hope, he 
was both himself slain in the battle, and all his army was destroyed. So Moses 
passed over the river Jabbok, and overran the kingdom of Og. He overthrew 
their cities, and slew all their inhabitants, who yet exceeded in riches all the men 
in that part of the continent, on account of the gocdness of the soil and the great 
quantity of his wealth. Now Og had very few equals, either in the largeness of 
his body, or handsomeness of his appearance. He was also a man of great ac- 
tivity in the use of lis hands, so that. his actions were not unequal to the vast 
largeness and handsome appearance of his body. And men could easily guess 
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et his strength and magnitude, when they took his bed at Rabbath, the royal city 
of the Ammonites ; its structure was of iron, its breadth four cubits, and its length 
a cubit more than double thereto. However, his fall did not only improve the cir- 
cumstances of the Hebrews for ths present, but by his death he was the occasion 
of tarther good success to them ; fcr they presently took those sixty cities which 
were encompassed with excellent walls, and had been subject to him, and all got, 
both in general and in particular, a great prey. 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning Balaam, the Prophet, and what kind of Man he was. 


{ i. Now Moses, when he had brought his army to Jordan, pitched his camp in 
the great plain over against Jericho. Thiscity isa very happy situation, and very 
fit for producing palm trees and balsam. And now the Israelites began to be very 
proud of themselves, and were very eager for fighting. Moses then, after he haa 
offered for a few days sacrifices of thanksgiving to God, and feasted the people, 
sent a party of armed men to lay waste the country of the Midianites, and to take 
their cities. Now the occasion which he took for making war upon them was 
this that follows. 

2. When Balak, the king of the Moabites, who had from his ancestors a friend- 
ship and league with the’ Midianites, saw how great ihe Israelites were grown, 
he was much affrighted on account of his own and his kingdom’s danger ; for he 
was not acquainted with this, that the Hebrews would not meddle with any other 
country,* but were to be contented with the possession of the land of Canaan, 
God having forbidden them to go any farther. So he, with more haste than wis- 
dom, resoived to make an attempt upon them by words; but he did not judge it 
prudent to fight against them, after they had had such prosperous successes, and 
even became out of ill successes more happy than before; but he thought to hin- 
_ der them, if he could, from growing greater, und so he resolved to send ambas- 
sadors to the Midianites about them. Now these Midianites knowing there was 
one Balaam, who lived by Euphrates, and was the greatest of the prophets at that 
lime, and one that was in friendship with them, sent some of their honourable 
princes along with the ambassadors of Balak, to entreat the prophet to come to 
thefn, that he might imprecate curses to the destruction of the Israelites. So 
Balaam received the ambassadors, and treated them very kindly ; and when he 
had supped, he inquired what was God’s will, and what this matter was for which 
the Midianites entreated him to come to them? But when God opposed his going, 
he came to the ambassadors, and told them, that he was himself'very willing and 
desirous to comply with their request, but informed them, that God was opposite 
to his intentions, even that God who had raised him to great reputation on account 
of his predictions; for that this army, which they entreated him to come and 
curse, was in the favour of God; on which account lie advised them to go home 
again, and not to persist in their enmity against the Israelites: and when he had 
given them that answer, he dismissed the ambassadors. 

3. Now the Midianites, at the earnest instances and fervent entreaties of Ba- 
lak, sent other ambassadors to Balaam, who desiring to gratify the men, inquired 
again of God; but he was displeased at this [second] trial,t and bid him by no 

® What Josephus here remarks is well worth our remark in this place also, viz. that the Israelites 
were never tp meddle with the Moabites or Ammonites, or any other people but those belonging to the 
land of Canaan and the countries of Sihon and Og beyond Jordan, as far as tne desert and Euphrates ; 
and that, therefore no other people had reason to fear the conquests of the Israelites ; but that those 
sountries, given them by God, were their proper and peculiar portion among the nations; aind that ail 


who endeavoured to dispossess them might ever be justly destroyed by them. 
+ Noie, that Josephus never supposes Balaam to be an idolator, nor to seek idoratrous enchantineny 
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means to contradict the ambassadors. Now Balaain did not imagine that God 
gave this injunction in order to deceive him, so he went along with the ambassa- 
dors: but when the divine angel met him in the way, when he was im a narrow 
passage, and hedged in with a wall on both sides, the ass on which Balaain rode 
understood that it was a divine spirit that met him, and thrust Balaam to one of 
the walls, without regard to the stripes which Balaam, when he was hurt by the 
wall, gave her; but when the ass, upon the angel’s continuing to distress her, 
and wpon the stripes which were given her, fell down, by the will of God she made 
use of the voice of a man, and complained of Balaam, as acting unjustly to her; 
that whereas he had no fault to find with her, in her former service to him, he 
now inflicted stripes upon her, as not understanding that she was hindered from 
serving him in what he was now going about, by the providence of God. Ana 
when he was disturbed by reason of the voice of the ass, which was that cf a man, 
the angel plainly appeared to him, and blamed him for the stripes he had givea 
his ass ; and informed him, that the brute creature was not in fault, but that he 
was himself come toe obstruct his journey, as being contrary to the will ot God. 
Upon which Balaam was afraid, and was preparing to return back again, yet dia 
God excite him to go on his intended way; but added this injunction, that he 
should declare nothing but what he himself should suggest to his mind. . 

4, Wh God had given him this charge, he came to Balak ; and when the 
king had entertained him in a magnificent manner, he desired him to go to one 
of the mountains to take a view of the state of the camp of the Hebrews. Balak 
himself also came to the mountain, and brought the prophet along with him with 
a royal attendance. ‘This mountain lay over their heads, and was distant sixty 
furlongs fram the camp. Now when he saw them, he desired the king to 
build him seven altars, and to bring him as many bulls and rams; to which 
desire the king did presently conform. He then slew,the sacrifices, and offered 
them as burnt-oflerings, that he might observe some signal of the flight of the 
Hebrews. Then said he,—‘* Happy is this people on whom God bestows the 
possession of innumerable good things, and grants them his own providence to 
be their assistant and their guide! so that there is not any nation among man. 
kind but you will be esteemed superior to them in virtue, and in the earnest pro. 
secution of the best rules of life, and of such as are pure from wickedness, and will 
leave those rules to your excellent children, and this out of the regard that God 
bears to you, and the provision of such things for you as may render you happier 
than any other people underthe sun. You shali retain that land to which he hath 
sent you, and it shall be ever under the command of your children ; and both alf the 
earth, as well as the sea, shall be filled with their glory. And you shall be suff. 
ciently numerous to supply the world in general, and every region of it in par- 
ticular, with inhabitants out of your stock. However, O blessed army! wonder 
that you are become so many from one father! And truly, the land of Canaan 
can now hold you, as being yet comparatively few ; but know ye that the whole 
world is proposed to be your place of habitation for ever. The multitude of your 
posterity also shali live as well in the islands, as on the continent; and that more 
in number than are the stars of heaven. And when you are become so many, 
God will not relinquish tae care of you, but will afford you an abundance of all 


or to prophecy falsely, but to be no other than an ill disposed prophet of the true God; and iztimates 
that God’s answer the second time, permitting him to go, was ironica}, and on design that he should be 
deceived (which sort of deception, by way of punishment for former crimes, Josephus never scruples to 
adinit, as ever esteeming such wicked men juatly and providentially deceived ) But perhaps, we had 
etter keep here close to the text, which says, Numb. xxiii. 20, 21, that God only permitted Balaam ts 
go along with che ambassadors, in case they came and called him, or positively insisted on his going along 
with them, on any terms: whereas Balaain seeins, out of impatience, to have risen up in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and rather to have called them, than staid for their caling him; so zealous does he 
reem to have been for his reward of divination ; his wages of unrighteousness ; Numb. xxii. 7, 17, 18, 37; 
2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude, 12; which reward or wages the truly religious prophets of God never required nor 
accepted, as our Josephus justly takes notice in the cases of Samuel, Antiq. B. v. ch. iv. §1, and Daniel, 
Watiy. b. x. ch. xi, §3. See also Gen. xiv. 22, 23; 2 Kings, v. 15, 10, 26, 27, and Acts, viii. 17—24. 
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good things in times of peace, with victory and dominion in times of war. May 
the children of your enemies have an inclination to fight against you, and may 
they be so hardy as to come to arms, and:to assault you in battle! For they will 
not return with victory, nor will ibis return be agreeable to their children and 
wives. Te so great a degree of valour will yeu be raised by the providence of 
God, who is able to diminish the affluence of some, and to. supply the wants of 
others.” 

5. Thus did Balaam speak by inspiration, as not being in his own power, but 
moved tu say what he did by the divine spirit. But when Balak was displeased, 
and said, he had broken the contract he had made, whereby he was to come, 
as he and his confederates had invited seg by the promise of great presents ; for 
whereas he came to curse their enemies, he had made an encomium upon them, 
and had declared that they were the happiest ef men. ‘To which Balaam repli- 
ed, “O Balak, if thou rightly considerest this whole matter, canst thou suppose 
that it is in our power to be silent, or tosay any thing when the Spirit of God 
seizes upon us? for he puts such words as he pleases in our mouths, and such 
discourses as we are not ourselves conscious of. I well remember by what en- 
treaties both you and the Midianites so joyfully brought me hither, and on that 
account I tuck this journey. It was my prayer, that | might not put any affront 
on you, as to what you desired of me. But God is more powerful than the pur- 
poses | had made to see you. For those that take upon them to foretell the af- 
fairs of mankind, as from their own abilities, are entirely unable to do it, or to 
forbear to utter what God suggests to them, vr te offer violence to his will. For 
when he prevents us, and Biers inte us, nothing that we say isour own. I[ then 
did not intend to praise this army, nor to go over the several good things which 
God intended to do their race. Bat since he was so favourable to them, and so » 
‘ready to bestow upon them a happy life and eternal glory, he suggested a de- 
claration of those things to me. But now, because it is my desire to oblige thee 
thyself, as well as the Midianites, whose entreaties it is not decent for me to 
reject, to goto; let us again rear other altars, and offer the hke sacrifices that 
we did before; that 1 may see whether I can persuade God to permit me to 
bind these men with curses.” Which, when Balak had agreed to, God would 
not even, upon second sacrifices, consent to his cursing the Israelites.* Then 
fell Balaam upon his face, and foretoid what calamities would befal! the several 
kings of the nations, and the most eminent cities, some of which of old were not 
so much as inhabited ; which events have come to pass among the several people 

copcerning both in the foregoing ages and in this, til my own memory, both by 
seaand by land. From which completion of all these predictions that he made, 
one may easily guess that the rest will have their completion in time to come. 

6. But Balak being very angry that the Israelites were not cursed, sent away 
Balaam, without thinking him we orthy of any honour. Whereupon, when be was 
vast upon his journey, in order to pass the Euphrates, he sent for Balak and for 
the princes of the Midianites, and spake thus to them: ‘“O Balak, and you 
Midianites that are here present: for 1 am obliged, even without the will of God, 
to gratify you. It is true, no entire destruction can seize upon the nation of the 
ILebrews, neither by war, nor by plague, nor by scarcity of the fruits of the earth ; 
nor can any other unexpected accident be their entire ruin: for the providence 
of Ged is concerned to preserve them from such a misfortune, nor will it permit 
wny such calamity to come upon them, whereby they may ail perish. But some 
gmail misfortunes, and those for a short time, whereby they may appear to be 
brought low, may stillbefallthem. But after that they will flourish again, to the 
terror of those that brought those mischicfs upon them. So that if you have a mind 


# Whether Josephus had in his copy but two attempts of Balaam in all to curse Israel, cr whether by 
this his twice offering sac rifice, he nveant twice beside that first time already mentioned, whieh yetis no} 
“ery probap! e, cannot now be certainly determimed. Inthe meantime all other copics ‘have tlirer such 
aitempts of t Balaam to carse them in the present lustory. 
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to gain a victory over them fora short space of time, you will obtain it by follow 

ing my directions. Do you therefore set out the handsomest of such of your daugh- 
ters* as are most eminent for beauty, and proper to force and conquer the mo- 
desty of those that behold them, and these decked and trimmed to the highest 
degree you areable. Then do you send them to be near the Israelites’ camp, 
and give them in charge, that when the young men of the Hebrews desire their 
company, they allow it them. And when they see that they are enamoured of 
them. let them take their leaves ; and if they entreat them to stay, let them not 
give their consent, till they have persuaded them to leave off their obedience to 
theirown laws, and the worship of that God who established them, and to wor 
ship the gods of the Midianites and Moabites ; for by this means God will be an 
gry at them.”+ Accordingly, when Balaam had suggested this counsel to them, 
he went his way. 7 . 

7. So when the Midianites had sent their daughters as Balaam had exhorted 
them, the Hebrew young men were allured by their beauty, and came to dis- 
course with them, and besought them not to grudge them the enjoyment of their 
beauty, nor to deny them their conversation. ‘These daughters of the Midianites 
received their words gladly ; and consented to it, and stayed with them. But 
when they had brought them to be enamoured of them, and their inclinations to 
them were grown to ripeness, they began to think of departing from them. Then 
it was that these men became greatly disconsolate at-the women’s departure ; 
and they were urgent with them not to leave them; but begged they would con- 
tinue there, and become their wives, and they promised them they shouldbe 
owned as mistresses of all they had. This they said with an oath, and called 
God for the arbitrator of what they promised. and this with tears in their eyes, 
and all other such marks of concern as might show how miserable they thougnt 
themselves without them; and so might move their compassion for them. So: 
the women, as soon as they perceived they had made them their slaves, and had 
caught them with their conversation, beganto speak thus to them. . 

8. ‘O yeu illustrious young men! we have houses of our own at home, and 
great plenty of good things there, together with the natural affectionate love of 
our parents and friends. Nor is it.out of our want of any such things that we 
come to discourse with you; nor did we admit of your invitation with design to 

‘prostitute the beauty of our body for gain; buttaking you for brave and worthy 
men, we agreed to your request, that we might treat you with such honours as 
hospitakty required. And now seeing you say that you have a great affection 
for us, and are troubled when you think we are departing, we are not averse ja 
your entreaties. And if we may receive such assurance of your good will as we 
think can be alone Sufficient, we will be glad to lead our lives with you, as your 
wives ; but we are afraid that you will in time be weary of our company, and will 
then abuse us, and send us back to our parents, after an ignomimious manner.” 
And they desired that they would excuse them in their guarding against that dan. 
ger. But the young men professed they would give them any assurance they 
should desire ; nor did they at all contradict what they requested, so great was 
the passion they had for them. “If then,” said they, ‘this be your resolution, 
since you make use of such customs{ and conduct of life as are entirely different: 


* Such a large distinct account of this perversion of the Israelites by the Midianite women, of which 
war other copies gives us but short intimations, Numb. xxxi. 16; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jud. ver. 11. Apoc, ji 
if, is preserved, as Reland inforins us, in the Sarnaritan Chronicle, in Philo, and in other writings of the 
Jews, as well as here by Josephus. 

+ This grand maxim, that Grod’s people of Israel could never be hurt, nor destroyed, but by drawing 
then to sin against God, appears to be true, by the entire history of that people, both in the Bible and in 
Josephus; and ts often taken notice of in them both. See in particular a most remarkable Ammonite 
testimony to this pucpose, Judith, v. 5—21. , 

| What Josephus here puts into the mouths of these Midianite women, who came to entice the Israe- 
lites to lewdness and idolatry, viz. that their worship of the God of Israel, in opposition to their ido, | 
pods, implies their living according to the holy laws, which the true God had given thein by Moses in 
position to those impure laws which were ovuserved under their false gods, well deserves our considera 
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fm all other men; insomuch that your kinds of food are peculiar to yourselves, 
and your kinds of drink not common to others, it will be absolutely necessary, if 
you would have us for your‘wives, that you do withal worship our gods. Nor ear. 
there be any other demonstration of the kindness which you say you already 


have, and promise to have hereafter to us, than this, that you worship the same 


gods that we do. For has any one reason to complain, that now you are come 
into this country, you should worship the proper gods of the same country? es 
pecially while our gods are common to all men, and yours such as belong to no- 
body else but yourselves.” So they said they must either come into such me- 
thods ef divine worship as all others came into, or else they must look out for 
another world, wherein they may live by themselves, according to their own laws. 

9. Now the young men were induced by the fondness they had for these wo- 
inen, to think they spake very well. So they gave tnemselves up to what they 
persuaded them, and transgressed their own laws; and supposing there were 
many gods, and resolving that they would sacrifice te them according tothe laws 
of that country which ordained them, they both were delighted with their strange 
food, and went on to do every thing that the women would have them do, though 
in contradiction to their own laws. So far, indeed, that this transgression was 
already gone through the whole army of the young men; and they fell toa 
sedition that was much worse than the former, and into danger of the entire abo- 


lition of their own institutions. For when once the youth had tasted of these. 
strange customs, they went with insatiable inclinations into them; and even © 


where some of the principal men were illustrious on account of the virtues ef 
their fathers, they also were corrupted together with the rest. 
10. Even Zimri, the head of the tribe of Simeon, accompanied with Cosbi, a 
Midianitish woman, who was the danghter of Sur, a man of authority in that 
country ; and being desired by his wiie to disregard the laws of Moses, and to 
follow those she was used to, he complied with her; and this both by sacrificing 
after a manner different from his own, and by taking a stranger to wife. When 
things were thus, Moses was afraid that matters shouid grow worse, and cailed 
the people to a congregation, but then accused nubody by name, as unwilling to 


drive those into despair who, by lying concealed, might come to repentance ; ° 


but he said, that ‘‘ They did not do what was either worthy of themselves or of 


their fathers, by preferring pleasure te God, and to the living according to his* 


will; that it was fit they should change their courses while their affairs were 
still in a good state, and think that to be true fortitude which offers not violence 
toitheir laws, but that which resists their lusts. And besides that, he said, it was 
not a reasonable thing, when they had lived soberly in the wilderness, to act 
madly now-when they were in prosperity ; and that they ought not to lose, now 
they have abundance, what they had gained when they had little.” And so did 
he endeavour, by saying this, to correct the young men, and to bring them to 
repentance for what they had done. 

11. But Zimri arose up afier him, and said, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, Moses, thou art at 
hberty to make use of such laws as thou art so fond of; and hast by accustom 
ing thyself to them, made them firm. Otherwise, if things had not been thus, 
thou hadst oftesi been punished before now, and hadst known that the Hebrews 
are not easily put upon. But thou shalt not have me one of thy followers in thy 
tyrannical commands; for thou dost nothing else hitherto but, under pretence 
of laws and of God, wickedly impose on us slavery, and gain dominion to thy- 
self; while thou deprivest us of the sweetness of life, which consists in acting 
according to our own wills, and is the right of freemen and of those that have 


tion, and gives usa substantial reason for the great concern that was ever showed, under the law of 
Moses, tc ;-veserve the Israelites from idolatry, and in the worship of the true God; it being of no jess 
eonsequence than, whether God’s people should be governed by the kuly laws of the true God, or by the 
impure laws derived from demons, under the pagan ils atsy. 
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no lord over them. Nay, indeed, this man is harder upon the Hebrews than — 
were the Egyptians themselves ; as pretending to punish according to his laws 
every one’s acting what is most agreeable to himself. But thou thyself better 
ileservest to suffer punishment, who presumest to abolish what every one ac- 
knowledges to be what is good for him: and aimest to make thy single opinion 
to have more force than that of all the rest: and what J now do, and think to be 
right, I shall not hereafter deny to be according to my own sentiments. I have 
married, as thou sayst rightly, a strange woman; and thou hearest what 1 do 
from myself, as from one that is free; for truly I did not intend to conceal my- 
self. J also own that I sacrifice to those gods to whom you do not think it fit to 
sacrifice, and I think it right to come at truth by inquiring of many people, and 
not, like one that lives under tyranny, to suffer the whole hope of my life to de- 
pend upon one man. Nor shall any one find cause to rejoice who declarrs 
himself to have more authority over my actions than myseif.” 

12. Now when Zimri had said these things, about what he and some others: 
had wickedly done, the people held their peace; both out of fear of what might 
come upon them, and because they saw that their legislator was not willing to 
bring his insolence before the public any farther, or openly to contend with him : 
for he avoided that, lest many should imitate the impudence of his language, and 
thereby disturb the multitude. Upon this the assembly was dissolved. How- 
ever, the mischievous attempt had proceeded farther, if Zimri had not been first 
slain; which came to pass on the following occasion: Phineas, a man in other 
respects better than the rest of the young men, and also one that surpassed his 
contemporaries in the dignity of his father (for he was the son of Eleazar the 
high-priest, and the grandson of [Aaron] Moses’s brother,) wiio was greatly 
troubled at what was done by Zimri, he resolved in earnest to 1uflict punishment 
on him before his unworthy behaviour should grew stronger by impunity, and in 
order to prevent this transgression from proceeding farther, which would happen 

“uf the ringleaders were not punished. He was of so great magnanimity both.in 
strength of mind and body, that when he undertook any very dangerous attempt, 
he did not leave it off till he overcame it, and got an entire victory. So he came 
into Zimri’s tent, and slew him with his javelin, and with it ne slew Cosbi also. 
Upon which all those young men that had a regard to virme, and aimed to do'a 
glorious action, imitated Phineas’s boldness, and siew these that were found to 
be guilty of the same crime with Zimri. Accordingly many of those that had 
transgressed perished by the magnanunous valour of these young men. The 
rest all perished by a plague, whicn distemper God himse¢ inflicted upon them. 
So that all those their kindred, who instead of hindering te n from such wicked 
actions, as they ought to have done, nad persuaded them to go on, were esteemed 
by God as partners in their wickedness, and died. Accordingly there perished 
out of the army, no fewer than fourteen | twenty-four] thousand* at this time. 

13. 'This was the cause why Moses was prevoked to send an army to destroy 
the Midianites, concerning which expedition we shall speak presently, when we 
have first related what we have omitted. For it is but just not io pass over our 
icgislator’s due encomium, on account of his conduct here; because, although 
this Balaam, who was sent for by the Muidianites to curse th e Hebrews, and when 
lke was hindered from doing it by divine providence, did st !] suggest that advice 
to them, by making use of which our enemies had well nigh corrupted the whole 
multitude of the Hebrews with their wiles, till some of thera were deeply infect- 
ed with their opinions ; yet didhe dovhim great honour by setting down his prophe- 
ries in writing. Andwhile it was in his power to claim this glory to himself, and 
uiake mea believe they were his own predictions. there being no ene that could 

* The mistake in all Josephus’s copies, Greek and Latin, which have here 14,000, instead of 24,009 


“isso flagraut that our very learned editors, Bernard and Hudson, have put the latter number sine 
acothe test. I choose rather t» put it in brackets — BLA vole a YH agi 
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be awitness against him, and accuse him for so doing, he still gave his attestu- 
tion to him, and did him the honour to make mention of him on. this account. But 
let every one think of these matters as he pleases. 
® ¥ 
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HAP. VIL. 


How the Hebre:ss fought with the Midianites, and overcame them. ~ 


§ 1. Now Moses sent an army against the land of Midian, for the causes foremen 
tioned; in all twelve thousand, taking an equal nusnber out of every tribe, and 
app sinted Phineas for their commander. Of which Phineas we made mention a 
little before, as he that had guarded the laws of the Hebrews, and had inflicted 
punishment upon Zimri, when he had transgressed them. Now the Midianites 
perceived beforehand kow the Hebrews were coming, and would suddenly be © 
upon them. So they assembled their army together, and fortified the entrances 
into their country, and there awaited the enemy’s coming. When they were 
come, and they had joined battle with them, an immense multitude of the Midianites 
fell; nor could they be numbered, they were so very many. And among them 
fell all their kings, five in number, Evi, and Zur, and Reba, and Hur, and Rekem, 
who was of the same name with a city, the chief and capital ofall Arabia, which . 
is till now so called by the whole Arabian nation, Arecem, from the name of the 
king that built it, but is, by the Greeks, called Petra. Now when the enemics 
were discomfited, the Hebrews spoiled their country, and took a great prey, and 
destroyed the men that were its inhabitants, together with the women ; only they 
let the virgins alone, as Moses had commanded Phineas to do; who, indeed, 
eame back, bringing with him an army that had received no harm, and a great 
deal of prey. Fifty-two thousand beeves, seventy-five thousand six hundred 
sheep, sixty thousand asses, with an immense quantity of gold and silver furni- 
ture, which the Midianites made use of in their houses; for they were so weal- 
thy that they were very luxurious. ‘There were also led captive about thirty-two 
thousand virgins*. So Moses" parted the prey into parts, and gave one fiftieth 
part to Eleazar and the two priests, and another fiftieth part to the Levites; and 
distributed the rest of the prey among the people. After which they lived hap- 
pily, as having obtained an abundance of good things by their valour; and there 
being no misfortune that attended them, or hindered their enjoyment of that hap- 
piness. f 

2. But Moses was now grown old, and appointed Joshua for his successor, 
both to receive directions from God as a prophet, and for a commander of the 
army, if they should at any time stand in need of such a one; and this was done 
by the command of God, that to him the care of the public should be committed. 


* The slaughter of all the Midianite women that had prostituted themselves to the lewd Israelites, and 
the preservation of those that had not been guilty therein, the last of which were no fewer than 32,000, 
both here and Num. xxxvi. 15, 16, 17, 35, 40, 46, and both by the particular command of God, are highly 
remarkable, and show, that even in nations otherwise for their wickedness doomed to destruction, the 
innocent were sometimes particularly aud providently taken care of, and delivered from that dertruc- 
tion. Which directly implies, that it'was the wickedness of the nations of Canaan, and nothing else, 
that Gccasioned their excision. See Gen. xv. 16; 1 Sam. xv. 18, 33; Constitut. Apost. B. viii.c. 12, p. 
402. In the first of which places the reason of the delay of the punishment of the Amorites is given, 
Because ther iniquity was not yet full. . In the second, Saul is ordered to go and destroy the sinners 
the Amalekites ; plainly implying, that they were therefore to be destroyed because they were sinners, 
ani! nut otherwise. in the thirc’, the reason is given, why King Agag was not tohe spared, viz. because 
ef his former cruelty: As thy sword hath made [the Hebrew] women childless, so shall thy mother be 
made childless among women by me Hebrews. In the last place, the apostles, or their amanuensis, Cle. 
ment, gives this reason for the necessity of the coming of Christ, that Men had formerly perverted both 
the posetive law and that of nuture, and had cast out of their mind the memory of the flood, the burnin 
ef Sodom, the plagues of the Egyptians, and the slaughter of the inhabitants of Palestine, as signs of the 
most amazing impeni'ence and inseusibility under the punishimneuts of horrid wickedness. 


* 
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Now Joshua had been instructed in all those kinds of learning which concerned 
/ the laws and God himself, and Moses had been his instructor. 

3. At this time it was that the iwo tribes of Gad and Reubel, and the half 
tribe of Manassech, abounded in a multitude of cattle, as well as im all other kinds 
_of prospérity ; whence they had a theeting, and in a body came and besought 
Moses to give them, as their peculiar portion, that land.of the Amorites which 
they had taken by right of war, because it was fruitful, and good for feeding of 
cattle. © But Moses, supposing that they were afraid of fighting with the Canaan. 
ites, and invented this provision for their cattle a handsome excuse for avoiding 
’ that war, he called them arrant cowards, and said, “‘ ‘They had only contrived a 
decent excuse for that cowardice, and that they had a mind to live im luxury and 
ease, while, ail the rest were labouring with great pains to obtain the land they 
were desirous to have, and that they were not willing to march along, and un. 
dergo the remaining hard service, whereby they were under the Divine promise, 
to pass over Jordan, and overcome those our enemies which Ged had showed 
them, and so obtain their land.” But these tribes, when they saw that Moses 
was angry with them, and when they could not deny but he had a just cause to 
be displeased at their petition, made an apology for themselves, and said, “ that 
it was not on account of their fear of dangers, nor on account of their laziness, 
that they made this request to him, but that they might leave the prey they had 
gotten in places of safety, and thereby might be more expedite, and ready to un- 
dergo difficulties and to fight battles.” They added this also, that, “ when they 


lad built cities wherein they might preserve their children, and wives, and pos- ~ 


sessions, if he would bestcw them upon them, they would go along with the rest 
of their army.” Hereupon Moses was pleased with what they said. So he 
called for Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua, and the chief of the tribes, and 
permitted these tribes to possess the land of the Amorites; but upon this con- 
dition, that they should join with their kinsmen in the war until all things were 
settled. Upon which condition they took possession of the country, and built 
them strong cities, and put into them their children, and their wives, and what. 
soever else they had that might be an impediment to the labours of their future 
marches. ; 

4. Moses also now built those ten cities whith were to be of the number of 
the forty-eight [for the Levites ;] three of which he allotted to those that slew 
any person involuntarily, and fled to them; and he assigned the same time for 
their banishment with that of the life of that high priest under whom the slaugh- 
ter and flight happened, after which death of the high priest ke permitted the 
slayer wo return home. During the time of his exile, the relations of him that 
was slain, may by this law kill the manslayer, if they caught him without the 
bounds of the city to which he flea, though this permission was not granted to 
any other person. Now the cities whicn were set apart for this flight were these: 
Bezer, at the borders of Arabia; Ramoth, of the land of Gilead; and Golan, in 
the land of Bashan. ‘There were to be also, by Moses’s command, three other 
cities allotted for the habitation of these fugitives out of the cities of the Levites, 
but not till after they shoud be in possession of the land of Canaan. 

5. At this tame the chief men of the tribe of Manasseh came to Moses, and in- 
formed him, that there was an eminent man of their tribe dead, whose name was 
Zelophehad, who left no male children, but left daughters: and asked him, Whe- 
ther these daughters might inherit his land or not?) He made this answer, That 
if they shall marry into their own tribe, they shall carry their estate along with 
them ; but if they dispose of themselves in marriage to men of another tribe, they 
shail teave their inheritance in their father’s tribe. And then it was that Moses 
ordained, that every one’s inheritence should continue in his own tribe. — 
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‘CHAP. VIII. 


_ 


The Polity settled Oy Moses ; and how he disappeared from among Mankind. 


) 1. Wuen forty years were completed, within thirty days, Moses gathered the 
cong, gation together near Jordan, where the city Abila now stands, .a place 
full of palm-trees. And all the people being come together, he spake thus to 
them : 

2. ‘ O you Israelites and fellow soldiers! who have been partners with me 
in this long and uneasy journey, since it is now the will of God, and the course 
of old age, at a hundred and twenty, requires it that I should depart out of this 
life; and since God has forbidden me to be a patron or an assistant to you in 
what remains to be done beyond Jordan, I thought it reasonable not to leave off 
my endeavours even now for your happiness, but to do my utmost to procure for 
you the eternal enjoyment of good things, and a memorial for myself when you 
shail be in the fruition of great plenty and prosperity. Come, therefore, let me 


Suggest to you by what means you may be happy, and may leave an eternal pros- 


perous possession thereof to your children after you, and then let me thus go out 
of the world ; and I cannot but deserve to be believed by you, both on account 
of the great things I have already done for you, and because, when souls are 
about to leave the body, they speak with the sincerest freedom. O children of 
Israel! there is but one source of happiness for all mankind, run FAvoUR oF Gop*; 
for he alone is able to give good things to those that deserve them, and to de- 
prive those of them that sin against him; towards whom, if you behave your- 
selves according to his will, and according to what I, who well understand his 
mind, do exhort you to, you will both be esteemed blessed, and will be admired 
by all men, and will never come into misfortunes, nor cease to be happy ; you 
will then preserve the possession of the good things you already have, and will 
quickly obtain those that you at present are in want of, only do you be obedient 
to those whom God would have you to follow. Nor do you prefer any other 
constitution of government before the laws now given you; neither do you dis. 
regard that way of divine worship which you now have, nor change it for any 
other form; and if you do this, you willbe the most courageous of all men in 
undergoing the fatigues of war, and will not be easily conquered by any of your 
enemies ; for while God is present with you to assist you, it isto be expected that 
you will be able to despise the opposition of all mankind ; and great rewards of 
virtue are proposed for you, if you preseryeithat virtue through your whole lives. 
Virtue itselfis indeed the principal and the first reward, and after that it bestows 


_ aoundance of others; so that your exercise of virtue towards other men will 
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make your own lives happy, and render you more glorious than foreigners can 
be, and procure you an undisputed reputation with posterity. These blessings 
you will be able to obtain, in case you hearken to and observe those laws which, 
by divine revelation, [ have ordained for you; that is, in case you withal medi- 
tate upon the wisdom that is in them. Iam going from you myself, rejoicing in 
che good things you enjoy; and I recommend you to the wise conduct of your 
law, to the becoming order of your polity, and to the virtues of your commanders, 
who will take care of what is for your advantage. And that Gud who nas been 
till now your leader, and by whose good will [have myself been usetul to you, 
will not put a period now to his providence over you; but as long as you desire’ to 
have him your protector in your pursuits after virtue, so long will you enjoy his 
eare overyou. Your high priest also, Eleazar, as well as Joshua, with the sen. 


* Josephus here, in this one sentence, sums up his notion of Mases’s very Jong and very serious ex- 
nortations in the book of Deuteronomy ; and his words are so true and of such importance that they de- 
serve to be had in constant ‘emembrance both by Jews and Christians; “ O children of Israel! there 


“but cue source Of happiness for all mankind, the favour of God.” 
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ate, and chief of your tribes, will go before you, and suggest the best advices to 
you; by following which advices, you will continue to be happy; to whom da 
you give ear without reluctance, as sensible that all such as know well how to be 
governed will also know how to govern, if they be promoted to that authority 
themselves. And do not you esteem liberty to consist in opposing such direc- 
tions as your governors think fit to give you for your practice, as at present 
indeed you place your liberty in nothing else but abusing your benefactors ; 
which error, if you can avoid for the time to come, your affairs will be in a_bet- 
ter condition than they have hitherto been? Nor do you ever indulge such a 
degree of passion in these matters as you have oftentimes done when you have 
been very angry at me; for you know that I have been oftener in danger of 
death from you than from our enemies. What I now put you in mind of is not 
done in order to reproach you; for Ido not think it proper, now I am going out 
of the world, to bring this to your remembrance, in order to leave you offended 
at me, since at the time when I underwent those hardships from you, I was not 
angry at you; but I do it in order to make you wise hereafter, and to teach you 
that this will be for your security ; I mean, that you never be injurious to those 
that preside over you, even when you are become rich, as you will be to a great 
degree when you have passed over Jordan and are in possession ef the land of 
Canaan. Since, when you shail have once proceeded so far by your wealth as 
to a contempt and disregard of virtue, you will also forfeit the favour of God; 
and when you have made him your enemy, you will be beaten in war, and will 
have the land which you possess taken away again from you by your enemies, 
and this with great reproaches upon your conduct. You will be scattered over 
the whole world, and will as slaves entirely fill both sea and land; and when 
once you have had the experience of what I now say, you will repent, and_ re- 
member the laws you have broken, when it is too late. Whence I would 
advise you, Hf. youintend to preserve these laws, to leave none of your ene. 
mies alive when you have conquered them, but to look upon it as for your 
advantage to destroy them all; lest, if you permit them to live, you taste of their 
manners, and thereby corrupt your own proper institutions. I also do farther 
exhort you, to overthrow their altars, and their groves, and whatsoever temples 
they have among them, and tv burn all such their nation, and their very memory 
with fire; for by this means alone the.safety of your own happy constitution can 


be firmly secured to you. And, in order to prevent your ignorance of virtue and 
the degeneracy of your nature into vice, 1 have also ordained you laws, by divine 
suggestion, and a form of government, which are so good that, if you regularly 
observe them, you will be esteemed_of all men the most happy.” 

3. When he had spoken thus, he gave them the laws and the constitution of 
government written in a book. Upon which the people fell into tears, and ap- 
peared already touched with the sense that they should have a great want of their 
conductor, because they remembered what a number of dangers he had passed 
through, and what care he had taken of their preservation ; they desponded about 
what would come upon them after he was dead, and thought they should never 
have another governor like him; and feared that God would then take less care 
of them when Moses was gone, who used to intercede forthem. They also re- 
pented of what they had said to him in the wilderness when they were angry, 
und were in grief on those accounts, insomuch that the whole body of the people 
fell into tears with such bitterness that it was past the power of words to comfort 
them in their affliction, However, Moses gave them some consolation, and by — 
calling them off the thought how worthy he was of their weepmg for him, he 
exhorted them to keep to that form of government he had given them; and then 
the congregation was dissolved at that time. 

4. Accordingly I shall new first describe this form of government, which was 
agreeable to the dignity and virtue of Moses; and shall thereby inform those 
that read hese Antiquities what our original settlements were, apd shall thea 
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proceed to the remaining histories. Now those settlements are all still in wri. 
ting, as he left them; and we shali add nothing by way of ornament, nor any 
thing besides what Moses left us, only we shall so far innovate as to digest the 
several kinds of laws into aregular system; for they were by him left in writing 
as they were accidentally scattered in their delivery, and as he upon inquiry 
had learned them of God. On which account I have thought it necessary to 
premise this observation beforehand, lest any of my own countrymen should 
blame me, as having been guilty of an offence herein. Now part of our con. 
stitution will include the laws that belong to our political state. As for those 
laws which Moses left concerning our common conversation and intercourse one 
with agother, I have reserved that for a discourse concerning our manner of life, 
and the occasions of those laws ; which I propose to myself, with God’s assis- 
tance, to write, after I have finished the work I am now upon. 

5. When you have posse! sed yourselves of the land of Canaan, and have lei- 
sure to enjoy the good things of it, and when you have afterwards determined to 
build cities, if you will do what is pleasing to God, you will have a secuars state 
of happiness. Let there be then one city of the land of Canaan, and this situate 
in the most agreeable place for its goodness, and very eminent in itself, and let 
it be that which God shall choose for himself by prophetic revelation. Let there 
also be one temple therein, and one altar, not reared cf hewn stones, but of such 
as you gather together at random; which stones, when they are whited over with 
mortar, will have a handsome appearance, and be beautiful to the sight. Let 
the ascent to it be not by steps,* but by an acclivity of raised earth. And let 
there be neither an altar nor a temple in any other city ; for God is but one, and 
the nation of the Hebrews is but one. 

6. He that blasphemeth God, let him be stoned ; and let him hang upon atree 
all that day, and then let him be buried in an ignominious and obscure manner. 

7. Let those that live as remote as the bounds of the land which the Hebrews 
shal] possess, come to that city where the temple shall be, and this three times 
in a year, that they may give thanks to God for his former benefits, and may en- 
treat him for those they shall want hereafter; and let them by this means main- 
tain a friendly correspondence with one another by such meetings and feastings 
together ; for it is a good thing for those that are of the same stock, and under 
the same institutions of laws, not to be unacquainted with each other; which 
acquaintance will be maintained by thus conversing together, and by seeing and 
talking with one another, and so renewing the memorials of this union; for if 
they do not thus converse together continualiy, they will appear like mere stran- 
gers to one another. Tt: ae 
_ 8. Let there be taken out of your fruits a tenth, besides that which you have 
allotted to give to the priests and Levites. ‘This you may indeed sell in the 
country, but it is to be used in those feasts and sacrifices that are to be celebrated 
in the holy city ; for it is fit that you should enjoy those fruits of the earth which 
God gives you to possess, so as may be to the honour of the donor. 

9. You are not to offer sacrifices out of the hire of a woman which is a har- 
lot ;¢ for the Deity is not pleased with any thing that arises from such abuses of 
nature ; of which sort none can be worse than this prostitution of the body. ku 


* This law, both here and Exod. xx. 25, 26, ef not going up to God’s altar by ladder steps. but on an 
acclivity, seems not to have belonged to the altar ef the tabernacle, which was in all but three cubits high, 
Exod. yxvii. 1, nor to that of Ezekiel, which was expressly to be gone up to by steps, xiii. 17, but rather 
to occasional altars Gf any considerable altitude and largeness; as also probably to Solomon’s altar, to 
winch it is here applied by Josephus, as well as to that in Zorobabel’s and Herod’s tempre, which wete, I 
think, all ten cubits high. See 2 Chron. iv. 1, and Antiq. B. viii. ch. iii. sect. 7. The reason why these 
teinples, and these only, were to have this ascent onan acclivity, and not by steps, is obvious, that before 
the invention of stairs, such as we now use, decency could not be ctherwise provided for in the loose ga:- 
ments which the priests wore, as the law required, See Lamy of the Tabernacle and Temple, p. 444. 

+ The hire of pubhe or secret harlots was given io Venus in Syria, as Lucian informs us, p. 878, ana 
tzainst some such vile practice of the oid idolators.this law seems to have been made. ? 
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like manner no one may take the price of the covering of a bitch, either of one 
that is used in hunting or in keeping of sheep, and then sacrifice to God. J 

10. Let no one blaspheme* those gods which other cities esteem such ; nor 
may any one steal what belongs to strange temples, nor take Way the ifts that 
ure dedicated to any god. 

11. Let not any one of you wear a garment made of woollen and linen; for 
that is appointed to be for the priests alone. 

12. When the multitude are assembled together into the holy city for sacrifi- 
cing every seventh year, at the feast of tabernacles, let the high priest stand 
upon a high desk, whence he may be heard, and let him read the laws to all the 
people ;t and let neither the women nor the children be hindered from hearing, 
no nor the servants neither ; for it is a good thing that those laws shoula be en. 
graven in their souls, and preserved in their memories, that so it may not be 
possible to blot them out; for by this means they will not be guilty of sin, when 
they cannot plead ignorance of what the laws have enjoined them. ‘The laws 
also will have a great authority among them, as foretelling what they will suffer if 
they-break them ; and imprinting in their souls by this hearing whiat they com- 
mand them to do} that so there may always be within their minds that intention 
of the laws which they have despised and broken, and have thereby been the 
causes of their own mischief. Let the children also learn the laws, as the first 
thing they are taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and wil] 
be the cause of their future felicity. 

13. Let every one commemorate before God the benefits which he bestowed 
upon them at their deliverance out of the land of Egypt, and this twice every day, 
both when the day begins and when the hour of sleep comes on—gratitude being 
in its own nature a just thing, and serving not only by way of return for past, 
but also by way of invitation of future favours. They are also to inscribe the 
principal blessings they have received from God upon the doors,{ and show the 
same remembrance of them on their arms; as also, they are to bear on their 
forehead, and their arm, those wonders which declare the power of God, and his 
good will towards them, that God’s readiness to bless them may appear every 
where conspicuous about them. 

14, Let there be seven men to judge in every city,§ and these such as have 
been before most zealous in the exercise of virtue and righteousness. Let eve- 
ry judge have two officers allotted him out of the tribe of Levi. Let those that 
are chosen to judge in the several cities be had in great honour; and let none 
be permitted to revile any others when these are present, nor to carry them. 
seives in an insolent manner to them, it .being natural that reverence towards 
those in high offices among men should procure men’s fear and reverence to- 
wards God. Let those that judge be permitted to determine according as they 
think to be right, unless any one. can show that they have taken bribes, to the 


* The Apestolical Constitutions, B. ii, chap. xxvi. sect. 31, expound this law of Moses, Exod. xxii. 28 

Thou shalt not revile or blaspheme the gods, or nagistrates ; which is a much more probable exposition 
than this of Josephus’s of heathen gods, as here, and against Apion, B. ii..ch. iii. sect. 4. 

+ What book of the law was thus publicly ‘read, see the nove on Antiq. B. x. ch. v. sect. 53 and J 
Hsd. ix. 39—55. 

{ Whether these phylacteries, and other Jewish memorials of the law here mentioned by Josephus 
and by Moses (beside the fringes on the borders of their garments, Numb. xv. 37,) were literally meadt 
by God, T much question. ‘That they have been long observed t by the Pharisees and the rabbinical 
Jews is certain; however, the Karaites, who receive not the unwritten traditions of the elders, but keep 
close to the written Jaw, with Jerom and Grotius, think they were not literally to be understood, as 
Barnard and Reland here take notice. Nor indeed do I remember that either in the more ancient 
books of the Old Testament, or in the books we call Apocrypha, there are eny signs of such literal ob- — 
servations appearing among the Jew s, though their real or mystical signification, i. e. the constant re- 
snemnbrance and observation of the laws of God by Moses, be frequently inculcated in all the sacred 
writings. 

+ Here as well as elsewhere, sect. 38; of his Life, sect. 14; and Of tne War, B. ii. ch. xx. sec. 5, are 
but seven judges appointed for small cities, instead of twenty- ‘three, i in the modern rabbins; which nied: 
en rabbins are always byt of very little authority in comparison of our J osephus . 
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perversion of justice, or can allege any other accusation against them, whereby 
it may appear that they have passed an unjust sentence ; for it is not fit that 
eauses should be openly determined out of regard to gain or to the dignity of the 
suitors, but that the judges should esteem what is right before all other things, 
otherwise God will by that means be despised, and esteemed inferior to those, 
the dread of whose power has occasioned the be sentence ; for justice is the 
power of God. ' He therefore that gratifies those in great dignity supposes them 
tnore potent than God himseif. But if these judges are unable tosgive a just 
sentence about the causes that come before them (which case is not unfre- 
quent in human affairs,) let them send the cause undetermined to the holy city, 
and there let the high priest, the prophet, and the Sanhedrim determine as it 
shall seem good to them. 

15. But let not a single witness be credited, but three, or two, at the least, and 
those such whose testimony is confirmed by their good lives. But let not the 
testumony of women* be admitted, on account of the levity and beldness of their 
sex. Nor let servants be admitted to give testumony, on account of the ignobili- 
tv of their soul; since it is probable that they may not speak truth, either out of 
hope of gain or Pil ae areely But if any one be believed to have borne 
false witness, lct him, when he is convicted, suffer all the very same punishments 
which he against whom he bore witness was to have suffered. 

16. If a murder be committed in any place, and he that did it be not found, 
ner is there any suspicion upon one as if he had hated the man, and so had killed 
him; lef there be a very diligent inquiry made after the man, and, rewards propo- 
sed to any one who will discover him; ; but if still ne information can be pro- 
cured, let the magistrates and senate of those cities that he near the place in 
wick: the murder was committed assemble together, and measure the distance 
from the place where the dead body lies; then let the magistrates of the nearest 
city thereto purchase an heifer and bring it to a valley, and to a place therein 
where there is no land ploughed or trees planted, and let them cut the sinews of 
the heifer; then the priests, and Levites, and senate of that city shall take water 
and wash their hands over the head of the heifer ; and they shall openly declare 
that their hands are innocent of this murder, and that they have neither done it 
themselves nor been assisting to any that did it. ‘They shall also beseech God to 


be merciful to’them, that no such horrid act may any more be done in that land. 


17. Aristocracy, and the way of living under it, is the best constitution ; and 
may you never have any inclimation to any other form ef government ; and may 
you always tove that form, and have, the laws for your governors, and govern all 
your actions according to them; for: you need no supreme governor but God. 
But if you shail desire a king, let him be one of your own nation ; let him be al- 
ways careful of justice and other virtues perpetually ; let him submit to the laws, 
and sg s commands to be his highest wisdom ; but let him do nothing 
without the high priest, and the votes of the e senators; letehim not have a great 
number of wives, nor pursue abundance of riches, nor a multitude of horses, 
whereby he may grow too proud to submit to the ‘laws. And if he affect any 
such things, let him be restrained, lest he become so potent that his state be in- 
mrgrpreneene with your welfare. 

8. Let it not be esteemed lawful to remove boundaries, payer: our own nor 
Nie: with whom we are at peace. Have a care you do not take those Jand- 
marks away, which are, as it were, a divine and unshaken limitation of rights 
made by God himself to last for ever, since this going beyond limits, and gaining 
‘ground upon others, is the occasion f wars and etl iane for those that remove 
boundaries are not far off an woe git to subvert the laws. 


* 1 have never ober tis elsewhere that. in*the Jewish government, women were not admitted us legar 
witnesses 2 courts of justice. None of our copies of the “Pentateuch siy a wordof it. [tisvery »rola: 
ble, however, that this was the exposition of thi ribes and Pharisees, and the practice of the Jaws jp 


the days of Josephus. hae 
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19. He that plants a piece of land whose trees produce frat before the fourth 
year is not to bring thence any first fruits to God, nor is he to make use of that 
fruit himself, for it is not produced in its proper season ; for when nature has a 
force put upon her at an unseasonable time, the fruit is not proper for God, nor 
for the master’s use ; but let the owner gather all that is grown on the fourth year, 
for then itis in its proper season. And let him that has “gathered it carry it to the 
holy city, and spend that, together with the tithe of his other fruits, in feasting 
with his fréends, with te orphans, and.the widows. But on the fifth year the 
fruit is his own, and he may use it as he pleases. 

20. You are not to sow a picce of land with seed which is planted with vines, 
for it is enough that it supply nourishment to that plant, and be not harassed by 
ploughing also. You are to plough your land with oxen, and not to oblige 
other animals to come under the same yoke with them, but to till your land with 
those beasts that are of the same kind with each other. The seeds are also to 
be pure, and without mixture, and not to be compounded of two or three sorts 
since nature does not rejoice in the union of things that are not in their owr 
nature alike ; nor are you to permit beasts of different ae to gender together, 
for there is reason to fear that this unnatural abuse may extend from beasts of 
different kinds to men, though it takes its first rise from evil practices about sucl 
smaller things. Nor is any thing to be allowed by imitation, whereof any de 
eree of subversion may creep into the constitution. Nor do the laws neglee 
small matters, but provide that even those may be managed after an unblamable 
manner. 

21. Let not those that reap, and gather m the corn that is reaped, gather in the 
gleanings also; but let chem rather leave some handfuls for those that are in want 
of the necessaries of life, that it may be a support and a supply to them, in order 
to their subsistence. In like manner, when they gather their grapes, let them - 
leave some smaller bunches for the poor; and let them pass over some of the 
fruits of the olive trees, when they gather them, and leave them to be partaken 
of by those that have none of their own ; for the advantage arising from the ex- 
act collection of all will not be so considerable to the owners as will arise from 
the gratitude of the poor. And God will provide, that the land shall more will- 
ingly produce what shali be for the nourishment of its fruits, im case you do not 
merely take care of your own advantage, but have regard to the support of others 
also. Nor are you to muzzle the mouths of the oxen when they tread the ears 
of corn in the threshing-floor ; for itis not just to restrain our fellow-labouring 
animals, and these that work ib order to its production, of this fruit of their labours. 
Nor are you to prohibit those that pass by at the time when your fruits are ripe 
to touch them, but to give them lIcave to fill themselves full of what you have ; 
and this, whether they be of your own country, or strangers. as being glad of the 
opportunity of giving them some part of your fruits when they argype ; but let 
it not be esteemed lawful for them to carry any away. Nor let those that gather 
the grapes, and carry them to the wine-presses, restrain those whom they meet 
from eating of them ; for it is unjust out of envy to hinder those that desire it to 
partake of the good things that come into the world according to God’s will, and 
this while the season is at the height, and is hastening away as it pleases God. 
Nay, if some out of bashfulness, are unwilling to touch these fruits, let them he 
encouraged to take cf them; I mean, those that are Israelites, as if they were 
themselves the owners and lords: on account of the kindred there is between 
them. Nay, let them desire men that come from other countries to partake of 
these tokens of friendship which God has given in their proper season ; for that is 
not to be deemed as idly spent which any one out of kindness communicates to an. 
cther, since God bestows plenty of good things on men, not only for themselves 
to reap the advantage, but also to give to others ina way of generosity ; and he is 
desirous by this means to make known to others his peculiar kindness to the peo- 
ple of: Israel, and how freely he communicates happiness to them, while they 
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abundantly communicate out of their great superfluities to even these foreigners 
also. But for him that acts contrary to this law, let him be beaten with forty 
stripes save one,* by the public executioner ; let him undergo this punishment, 
which is a most ignominious one fora free man, and this because he was such a 
slave to gain as to lay a blot upon his own dignity; for it is proper for you who 
have had the experience of the afflictions in Egypt, and of those in the wilder- 
ness to make provision for those that are in the like circumstances ; and while 
you have had now obtained plenty yourselves, through the mercy and providence 
of God, to distribute of the same plenty, by the like sympathy, to such as stand 
in need of it. : 

22. Besides those two tithes which I have already said you are to pay every 
year, the one for the Levites, the other for the festivals, you are to bring every 
third year a third tithe to be distributed to those that want; to women also that 
are widows, and to children that are orphans. But as to the ripe fruits, Jet thein 
earry that which is ripe first of all unto the temple; and when they have blessed 
God for that land which bare them, and which he had given them for a posses- 
sion, when they have also offered those sacrifices which the law has commanded 
them to bring, let them give the first fruits to the priests’ but when any one 
hath done this, and hath brought the tithe of all that he hath, together with those 
first fruits that are for the Levites and for the festivals ; and when he is about to 
go home, let him stand before the holy house, and return thanks to God, that he 
hath delivered them from the injurious treatment they had in Egypt, and hath 
given them a good land and a large, and lets them enjoy the fruits thereof; and 
when he has openly testified that he hath fully paid the tithes [and other dues, | 
according to the laws of Moses, let them entreat God that he will be ever mer- 
ciful and gracious to him; and continue so to be to all the Hebrews, both by 
preserving the good things which he hath already given them, and by adding 
what it is still in his power to bestow upon them. 

23. Let the Hebrews marry, at the age fit for it, virgins that are free and born 
of good parents. And he that does not marry a virgin, let him not corrupt 
anether man’s wife, and marry her, nor grieve her former husband. Nor let free 
men marry slaves, although their affections should strongly bias any of them so 
to do; for it is decent, and for the dignity of the persons themselves, to govern 
those their affections. And farther, no one ought to marry a harlot, whose ma- 
trimonial oblations, arising from the prostitution of her body, God will not receive ; 
for by these means the disposition of the children will be liberal and virtuous; 1 
mean, when they are not born of base parents, and of the lustful conjunction of 
such as marry women that are not free. If any one has been espoused to a wo. 
man as to a virgin, and doesnot afterwards find her so to be, let him bring his 
action, and accuse her, and let him make use of such indicationst to prove his 
accusation, as he is furnished withal; and let the father or the brother of the 
damsel, or some one that is after them nearest of kin to her, defendher. If the 
damse] obtain a sentence in her favour, that she hus not been guilty, let her live 
with her husband that accused her, and let him not have any farther power at ail 


_ * This penalty of forty stripes save one, here mentioned and sect. 23, -was five times inflicted on St. 
Paul himnseif by the Jews, 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

+ Josephus’s plain and express interpretation of this law of Moses, Deut. xiv. 28,29; xxvi. 12, &c. 
that the Jews were bound every third year to pay three tithes, that to the Levites, that for sacrifices at 
Jerusalem, and this for the indigent, the widow, and the orphans, is fully confirmed by the practice ot 
good old Tobit, even when he was a captive at Assyria, against the opinions of the Rabbins, ‘Tobit, ch. i, 
sect. 6, 7, 8. 

{ These lokens of virginity, as the Hebrew and Septuagint style then, Deut. xxii. 15,17, 20, seom tw 
me very different from whai our later interpreters suppose. They appear rather to have beeu such close 
linen garments as were never put off virgins after a certain aye, til] they were married, but before witness- 
es, and which, while they were entire, were certain evidences of such virginity. See these Antig. B.vo. 
ch. vill, sect. 1; 2 Sam. xiii. 18; Isa. vi. 1. Josephus here determines nothing what were these par- 
ticular tokens of virginity, or of corruption ; perhaps he thought he could not easily describe them to the 
heathens, without saying what they might have thought a breach of modesty ; wi::ch seeming breach of 
modesty laws cannot always wholly avoid, 
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to put her away, unless she give him very great cccasions of suspicion, and such 
us can be no way contradicted. But for him that brings an accusation and ca- 
lumny against his wife in an impudent and rash manner, let him be punished by. 
receiving forty stripes save one, and let him pay fifty shekels to her father. But 
if the damsel be convicted as having been corrupted, and is one of the common 
people, let her be stoned, because she did not preserve her virginity till she were 
lawfully married; but if she were the daughter of a priest, let her be burned 
alive. If any one has two wives, and if he greatly respect and be kind to one of 
them, either out of his affection to her, or for her beauty, or for some other 
reason, while the other is of less esteem with him; and if the son of her that is 
beloved be the younger by birth than another born of the other wife, but en- 
deavours to obtain the right of primogeniture from his father’s kindness to his 
mother, and would thereby obtain a double portion of his father’s substance (for 
that double portion is what I have allotted him in the laws,) let not this be per- 
mitted ; for itis unjust that he who isthe elder by birth should be deprived of 
what is due to him, on the father’s disposition of his estate, because his mother 
was not equally regarded by him. He that hath corrupted a damsel espoused to 
_ another man, in case he had her consent, let both him and her be put to death, 

for they are both equally guilty; the man because he persuaded the woman wil- 
lingly to submit to a most impure action, and to prefer it to lawful wedlock; the | 
woman because she was persuaded to yield herself to be corrupted, either for 
pleasure or for gain. However, if a man light on a woman when she is alone, 
and forces her, where nobody was present to come to her assistance, let him only 
be put todeath. Let him that hath corrupted a virgin not yet espoused, marry 
her; but if the father of the damsel be not willing that she “should be his wife, 
let him pay fifty shekels as the price of her prostitution. He that desires to be 
divorced from his wife for any cause* whatsoever, and many such causeshappen 
among men, let him in writing give assurance that he will never use her as his 
wife any more; for by these means she may be at liberty to marry another hus- 
band, although before this bill of divorce be given, she 1s not to be permitted so 
to do; but if she be misused by him also, or if, when he is dead, her first hus- 
band would marry her again, it shall not be Lani for her to return to him. If 
a woman’s husband die and leave her without children, let his brother marry 
her; and let him call the son that is born to him by his brother’s name, and edu- 
cate him as the heir of his inheritence, for this procedure will be for the benefit 
of the public, because thereby families will not fail, and the estate will continue 
among the kindred ; and this will be for the solace of wives under their afllic. 
tion, that they are to be married to the next relation of their former husband’s. 
But if the brother will not marry her, let the woman come before the senate, and 
protest openly that this brother will not admit her for his wife, but will injure the 
memory of his deceased brother, while she is willing to continue in the family 
and to bear him children. And when the senate have inquired of him, for what 
reason it is that he is averse to this marriage, whether he gives a bad or a good 
reason, the matter must come to this issue, that the woman shall loose the san- 
dals of the brother, and shall spit in his face, and say, ““He deserves this re- 
proachful treatment from her, as having injured the memory of the deceased.” 
And then let him go away out of the senate, and bear this reproach upon him all 
his life long; and let her marry to whom she pleases, of such as seek her in mar- 
riage. But now, if any man take captive either a virgin or one that hath been 
married st and has a mind to marry her, let him not be allowed to bring her to 
bed to him, or to live with her as his iting before she hath her head shaven and 


* These words of Josephus are very like those of the Pharisees to our Saviour upon this very subject 
Matt. xix. 3. “is it lawful for aman to put away his wife for every cause?” 

~ Here it is supposed that this captive’s nusband, if she were before a married woman, was dead br 
fore, or cathe: was slain in this very battle, otherwise it would have been adultery ‘in him that mar 


vied, her 
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hath put on her mourning habit, and lamented her relations and friends that were 
slain in the battle, that by these means she may give vent to her sorrow forihem, 
and atier that may betake herself to feasting and matrimony ; for it is good for 
him that takes a woman in order to have children by her, to be complaisant ta 
her inclinations, and not merely to pursue his own pleasure, witile he hath no 
regard to whatis agreeable to her. But when thirty days are passed, as the time 
of mourning, for so many are sufficient to prudent persons for lamenting the 
dearest friends, then let them proceed to the marriage ; but in case when he hath 
satisfied his lust, he be too proud to retain her for his wife, let him not have it 
in his power to make her a slave, but let her go away whither she pleases, and 
have that privilege ef a free woman. 

24. As to those young men that despise their parents, and do not pay them 
honour, but offer them affronts, either because they are ashamed of them or 
think themselves wiser than they, in the first place, let their parents admonish 
them in words (for they ars by nature of authority sufficient for becoming their 
judges,) and let them say thus to them: “That they cohabited together, not for 
the sake of pleasure nor for the augmentation of their riches, by joining both 
their stocks together, but that they might have children to take care of them in 
their old age, and might by them have what they then should want.” And say 
farther te him, “’That when thou wast born we took thee up with gladness, and 
gave God the greatest thanks for thee, and brought thee up with great care, and 
spared for nothing that appeared useful for thy preservation, and for thy instruc: 
tion in what was most excellent. And now, since it is reasonable to forgive the 
sins of those that are young, let it suffice thee to have given so many indications 
of thy contempt of us, reform thyself, and act more wisely for the time tocome ; 
considering that God is displeased with those that are insolent towards their pa- 
rents, because he is himself the father of the whole race of mankind, andseems 
to bear part of that dishonour which falls upon those that have the same name, 
when they do not meet with due returns from their children. And on such the 
law inflicts inexorable punishment ; of which punishment mayst thou never have 
the experierice!” No if the insolence of young men be thus cured, Ict them 
escape the reproach which their former errors deserved, for by this means the 
lawgiver will appear to be good and parents happy, while they never behold 
either a son or a daughter brought to punishment. But if it happens that these 
words and instructions conveyed by them in order to reclaim the man, appear to 
be useless, then the offender renders the laws implacable ‘enemies to the inso- 
ience he has offered his parents; let him therefor> be brought forth* by these 
very parents out-of the city, with a multitude following him, and let him be 
stoned; and when he has continued there for one whole day, that all the people 
may see him, let him be buried in the night. And thus it is that we bury all whoin 
the Jaws condemn to die upon any account whatsoever. Let our enemies that 
fall in battle be also buried ; nor let any one dead body lie above ground, or sutler 
a punishment beyond what justice requires. 

25. Let no one lend to any one of the Hebrews upon usury, neither usury of 
what is eaten or what is drunken ; for it is not justice to make advantage of the 
misfortunes of one of thy own countrymen; but when thou hast been assistant 
to his necessities, think it thy gain, if thou obtainest their gratitude to thee, and 
withal that reward which will come to thee from God, for thy humanity towards 
him. 

26. Those who have borrowed either silver or any sorts of fruits, whetber dry 
or wet, | mean this, when the Jewish affairs shall, by the blessing of God, ve to 
their own mind, let the borrowers bring them again, and restore them with plea- 
sure to those who len ‘hem, laying them up, as it were, in their own treasuries, 
and justly expecting tu receive them thence if they shall want them again. But 


* See Herod the Great insisting on the execution of this law, with relation to two of his own sons, ba. 
fore the judges at Berytus, Antig. L. xvi. chap. xi. sect. 2. 
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if they be without shaine, and do not restore it, let not the lender go to the bor. 
rower’s house, and take a pledge himself, before Judgment be given concerning 
it, but let him require the pledge, and let the debtor bring it of himself, without 
the least opposition to him that comes upon him under the protection of the law. 
And if he that gave the pledge be rich, let the creditor retain it till what he lent 
be paid him again; but if he be poor, let him that takes it return it before the 
going down of the sun, especially if the pledge be a garment, that the debtor may 
have it for a covering in his sleep, God himself naturally showi ing mercy to the 
poor, Itis also not lawful to take a millstone, nor any utensil thereto belong- 
ing, for a pledge, that the debtors may not be deprived of instruments to get 
their food withal, and lest they be undone by their necessity. 

27. Let death be the punishment for stealing a man ; but he that hath purloin- 
ed gold or silver, let him pay double. If any one kill a man that is stealing 
something out of his house, let him be esteemed guiltless, although the man were 
only breaking in at the wall. Let him that hath stolen cattle pay fourfold what 
is lost, excepting the case of an ox, for which let the thief pay fivefold. Let him 
that ts so poor that he cannot pay what mulct 1s laid upon him, be his servant to 
whom he was adjudged to pay it. 

28. If any one be sold to one of his own nation, let him serve him six years, — 
and on the seventh let him go free; but if he have as on by a woman servant, in his 
purchaser’s house, and if, on account of his good will to his master, and his natu- 
ral affection to his wife and children, he will be his servant still, let him be set 
free only at the coming of the year of jubilee, which is the fiftieth year, and let 
him then take away with him his children and wife, and let them be free also. 

29. If any one find gold or silver on the road, let him inquire after hun that 
lost it, and make proclamation of the place where he found it, and then restore 
it to him again, as not thinking it right to make his own profit by the loss of an- 
other. And the same rule is to be observed in cattle found to have wandered 
away into a lonely place. Ifthe owner be not presently discovered, let him that 
is the finder keep it with himself, and appeal to God that he has not purloined 
what belongs to another. : 

30. It is not lawful to pass by ~ beast that is in distress, when in a storm it 
is fallen down in the mire, but to endeavour to preserve it, as having a sympathy 
with it in its pain. 

31. It is also a duty to show the roads to those who do know not them, and. 
not to esteem it a matter for sport, when we hinder others’ advantages by setting 
them in a wrong way. 

oz. In like manner, let no one revile a person blind or dumb. 

33. If men strive together, and there be no instrument of iron, tet him that is 
smitten be avenged immediately, by inflicting the same punishment on him that 
smote him; but if when he is carried home, he lie sick | many day s, and then die, 
let him that smote him escape punishment ; but if he that is smitten escape deatn, 
and yet be at great expense for his cure, the smiter shall pay for all that has been 
expended during the time of his sickness, and for all that he has paid the physi. 
cian. He that kicks a woman with child, so that the woman miscarry,* let him 
pay a fine in money, as the judges shall determine, as having diminished the mul. 
titude by the destruction of what was in her womb ; and let money also be given 
the woman’s husband by him that kicked her; but if she die of the stroke, let 
him also be put to death, the law judging it equitable, that life should go for 
lite. 

* Thilo and others appear to have understood this law, Exodus xxi. 22, 23, better than Josephus, whe 
seers to allow, that though the infant in the mother’s womb, even alter the mother were quick, and so the 
infant had a rational soul, were killed by the stroke upon the mother, yet if the mother escaped, the 
wflender should only be fined, and not put io death 5 while the law seems rather to mean, that if the infant 
iv that case be killed, though ‘the mother escape, the offender must ve put to death, and not only when the 


-motber is killed, as Josephus enderstood it. It seems this was the exposition cf the Pharisees in the 
days of Josephus. 
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3-4. Let no one of the Israelites keep any poison* that may cause death or 
any other harm; but if he be caught with it, let him be put to death, and suller 
the very same mischief that he would have brought upon them for whom the 
poison was prepared. 

35. He that maimeth any one, let him undergo the like himself, and be de- 
prived of the same member of which he hath deprived the other,} unless he that 
is maimed will accept of money instead of it; for the law makes the sufferer 
the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and permits him to estimate it, 
i Ye he will be more severe. 

. Let him that is the owner of an ox which pusheth with his horn kill him; ; 
.* it he pushes and gores any one in the threshing-floor, let him be put to 
death by stoning; and let him not be thought fit for food; but if his owner be 
convicted as having known what his nature was, and hath not kept him up, let 


him also be put to death, as being the occasion of the ox’s having killed a man. 
But if the ox have killed a man. servant, or a maid-servant, let him be stoned ; 
and let the owner of the ox pay. thirty shekels} to the master of him that was 
slain; but if it be an ox that is thus smitten and killed, let both the oxen, that 
which smote the other, and that which was killed, be sold, and let the owners 
of them divide their price between them. 

o7. Let those that dig a well or a pit be careful to.lay planks over them, and 
so keep them shut up, not in order to hinder any persons from drawing water, 
but that there may be no danger of falling into them; but if any one’s beast 
fall into such a well or pit thus digged, and thot shut up, and perish, let the owner 
pay its price to the owner of the ‘beast. Let there be a battlement round the 
tops of your houses instead of a wall, that maj ay prevent any persons from rolling 
down and perishing. 

38. Let him that has received any thing in trust for another take care to keep 
it as a sacred and divine thing ; and let no one invent ¢ any contrivance whereby 
to depive him that hath entrusted it with him of the same, and this whether he 
be aman or a woman, no not although he or she were to gain an immense sum 
of gold, and this where he cannot be convicted of it by any body ; for it is fit 
that a man’s own conscience, which knows what he hath, should in all cases 
oblige him to do well. Let this conscience be his witness, and make him al- 
ways act so as may procure him commendation from others; but let him chiefly 
have regard to God, from whom no wicked man can lie concealed ; but if he in 
whom the trust was reposed, without any deceit of his own, lose what he has 
entrusted withal, let him come before the seven judges, and swear by God, that 
nothing hath ehh lost willingly, or with a wicked intention, and that he hath 
not made use of any part thereof, and so let him depart without blame; but ifhe 
hath made use ofthe least part of what was committed to him, and it be lost, let 
him be condemned to repay all that he had received, after the same manner as 
in these trusts it is to be if any one Uefraud those that undergo bodily labour for 
him. And let it be always remembered, that we are not to defraud a poor man 
of his wages, as being sensible that God has allotted that wages to him instead 
of land and other possessions ; nay, this payment is not at all to be delayed, but 
to be made that very day, since God is not willing to deprive the labourer of the 
immediate use of what he hath laboured for. 

39. You are not to punish children for the faults of their parents, but on ac 
count of their own virtue rather to vouchsafe them commisseration, because they 
were born of wicked parents, than hatred, because they were born of bad ones. 


+# What we render a witch, according to our modern notions of witchcraft, Exod. xxii. 18, Phito ane 
Josephus understood of a poisoner, or one who attempted, by secret and unlawful drugs or philtra, ta 
take awe ‘ay the senses or the lives of men. 

t This permission of redeeming this penalty with money is not in our copies, Exod. xxi. 24. 25; Lev. 
xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. 

j We may here note, that 30 shekels, the price our Saviour was sold for by Judas to the Jews, Man 
et 15, xxvii. 3; was the old value ofa bought servant, or slave among the people. . 
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Nor indeed ought we to impute the sin of children to their fathers, while young 
persons indulge themselves in many practices different from what they have been 
instructed in, and this by their proud refusal of such instruction. 

40. Let those that have made themselves eunuchs be had in detestation; and 
do you avoid any conversauon with them who have deprived themselves of their 
manhood, and of that fruit of generation which God has given to men for the 
increase of their kind. Let such be driven away, as if they had killed their 
children, since they beforehand have lost what should procure them; for evi- 
dent if is, that while their soul is become effeminate, they have withal transfused 
that effeminacy to their bedy also. In like manner do you treat all that is of a 
monstrous nature when it is looked on; nor is it lawful to geld* either men or 
any other animals. 

4i. Let this be the constitution of your political laws in time of peace ; 
and God will be so merciful as to preserve this exceiient settlement free from 
disturbance. And .may that time never come which may innovate any thing, 
and change it for the contrary. But since it must needs happen that mankind 
fall into troubles and dangers, either undesignedly or intentionally, come, let us 
make a few constitutions concerning them, that so being apprised beforehand what 
ought to be done, you may have salutary counsels ready when you want them, 
and may not then be obliged to go to seek what is to be done, and so be unpro- 
vided, and fall into dangerous circumstances. May you be a laborious people, 
and exercise your souls in virtuous actions, and thereby possess and inherit the 
Jand without wars, while neither any foreigners make war upon it, and so afflict 
you, nor any internal sedition seize upon it, whereby you may do things that are 
contrary to your fathers, and so lose the laws which they have established. And 
may you continue in the observation of those laws which God hath approved of 
and hath delivered to you. Let all sort of warlike operations, whether they be- 
fall you now in your own time, or hereafter in the times of your prosperity, be 
done out of your own borders. But when you are about to go to war, send em- 
bassages and heralds to those who are your voluntary enemies ; for it ig a right 
thing to make use of words to them before you come to your weapons of war; 
and assure them thereby, that although you have a numerous army, with horses 
and weapons, and above these, a God merciful to you and ready to assist you, 
you do however desire them not to compel you to fight against them, nor to take 
from them what they have, which will indeed be our gain, but what they will have 
no reason to wish we should take to ourselves. And if they hearken to you, it 
will be proper for you to keep peace with them; but if they trust on their own 
strength, as superior to yours, and will not do you justice, lead your army against 
them, making use of God as your supreme commander, but ordaining for a lieu- 
tenant under him one that is of the greatest courage among you; for these dif- 
ferent commanders, besides their being an obstacle to actions that are to be done 
on the sudden, are a disadvantage to those that make use of them. Lead an 
army pure, and of chosen men, composed of all such as have extraordinary 
strength of body and hardiness of soul; but do you send away the timorous part, 
lest they run away in the time of action; and so afford an advantage to your ene- 
mies. Do you also give leave to those that have lately built them houses, and 
have not yet lived in “them a year’s time; and to those that have planted them 
vineyards, and have not yet been partakers of their fruits, to continue in their 
own country ; as wellas those also who have betrothed or lately married them 
wives, lest they have such an affection for these things that thev be too spa:ing of 
their lives, and by reserving themselves for these enjoy ments, they become volun. 
tary cowards [on account of their wives. | 


* This law against castration, even of brutes, is said to he so rigorous elsewhere as to inflict death on 
him that does it, which seems only a Pharisaical interpretation in the davs of Josephus of that law, 
Lev. xxi. 20, and xxii 24; only we may hence observe, that the Jews could then have no oxen which 
ase gelt, but only bulls and cows in Judea 
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42. When you have pitched your camp, take care that you do nothing that is 
ertel. And when you are engaged in a siege, and want timber for the makiug 
of warlike engines, do not you render the land naked by cutting down trees that 
bear fruit, but spare them, as considering that they were made for the benefit of 

men; and that if they could speak, they would have a just plea against you; be- 
cause, though they are not occasions of the war, they are unjustly treated, and 
suffer in it, and would, if they were able, remove themselves into another land. 
When you have beaten your enemies in battle, slay those that have fought against 
you ; but preserve the others alive, that they may pay you tribute, excepting the 
nation of the Canaanites, for as to that people you must entirely destroy them. 

43. Take care, especially in your battles, that no woman use the habit of a 
man, nor man the garment of a woman. : 

44, This was the form of political government which was left us by Moses. 
Moreover he had already delivered laws in writing,* in the fortieth year [aftes 
they came out of Egypt,] concerning which we will discourse in another book. 
But now on the following days (for he called them to assemble continually) he 
delivered blessings to them, and curses upon those that should not live according 
to the laws, but shouid transgress the duties that were determined for them to ob- 
serve. After this, he read to them a poetic song, which was composed in hex- 
ameter verse; and left it to them in the holy book: it contained a prediction of 
what was to come to pass afterward. Agreeably whereto all things have hap- 
pened all along, and do still happen to us; and wherein he has not at all deviated 
from the truth. Accordingly he delivered these books to the priests,t with the 
ark ; into which he also put the ten commandments, written in two tables. He 
delivered to them the tabernacle also; and exhorted the people that when they had 
conquered the land, and were settled in it, they should not forget the injuries of 
the Amalakites, but make war against them, and inflict punishment upon them for 
what mischief they did them when they were in the wilderness ; and that when 
they had got possession of the land of the Canaanites, and when they had destroyed 
the whole multitude of its inhabitants, as they ought to do, they should erect an 
altar that should face the rising sun, not far from the city of Shechem, between 
the two mountains, that of Gerizim situate on the right hand, and that called Ebal 
on the left ; and that the army should be so divided that six tribes should stand 
upon each of the two mountains, and with them the Levites and the priests. And 
that first, those that were upon Mount Gerizim, should pray for the best blessings 
upon those who were diligent about the worship of God, and the observation of 
his laws, and who did not reject what Moses had said to them; while the other 
wished them all manner of happiness also. And when these last put up the like 
prayers, the former praised them. After this, curses were denounced upon those 
that should transgress those laws, they answering one another alternately, by way 
of confirmation of what had been said. Moses also wrote their blessings and 
their curses, that they might learn them so thoroughly that they might never be 
forgotten by length of time. And when he was ready to die, he wrote these bless- 
ings and curses upon the altart on each side of it; where he says also the people 
stood, and then sacrificed and offered burnt-offerings, though after that day they 
never offered upon it any other sacrifice ; forit was not lawfulso todo. ‘These 
are the constitutions of Moses; and the Hebrew nation still live according tu 
them. 

45. On the next day Moses called the people together, with the women and 
children, to a congregation, so as the very slaves were present also that they 
might engage themselves to the observation of these laws by oath; and that 
duly considering the meaning of God in them, they might not, either for favour 


'* These laws seem to be those abovementioned, sect. 4 of this chapter. 

¢ What laws were now delivered to the priests, see the note on Antiq. B. iii. chap. 1, sect. 7. 

t Ofthe exact place where this altar was to be built, whether nearer Mount Gerizim or Mount Ebal, 
eccarding to Josephus, see Essay on the Old ‘Testament, p. 168—171. 
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of their kindred, or out of fear of any one, or indeed for any motive whatsoever, 
think any thing ought to’be preferred to these laws, and so might transgress them, 
‘That in case any one of their own blood, or any city, should attempt to confound 
ur dissolve their constitution of government, they should take vengeance vron 
them, both all in general, and each person in particular; and when they had 
conquered them, should overturn their city to the very foundations, amd, if pos. 
sible, should not leave the least footsteps of such madness. But that if they 
were not able to take such vengeance, they should still demonstrate that what was 
done wag contrary to their wills. So the multitude bound themselves by oath so 
to do. 

46. Moses taught them also by what means their sacrifices might be the most 
acceptable to God; and how they should go forth to war, making use of the 
stones* [in the high priest’s breastplate] for their direction, as I have before sig- 
nified. Joshua also prophesied while Moses was present. And when Moses 
had recapitulated whatsoever he had done for the preservation of the people, both 
in their wars and in peace, and had composed them a body of laws, and pro- 
cured them an excellent form of government, he foretold, as God had declared 
to him, “That if they transgressed that institution for the worship of God, they 
should experience the following miseries: ‘Their land should be full of weapons 
of war from their enemies, and their cities should be overthrown, and their tem- 
pie should be burned; that they should be sold for slaves to such men as would 
have no pity on them in their afflictions ; thal they would then repent, when that 
repentance would no way profit them under their sufferings. | Yet, said he, will 
that God who founded your nation restore your cities to your citizens, with their 
temple also; and you shall lose these advantages not once only, but often.” 

47, Now when Moses had encouraged Joshua to lead out the army against the 
Canaanites, by telling him that God would assist him in all his undertakings, and 
had blessed the whole multitude, he said, ‘Since 1 am going to my forefathers, 
and God has determined that this should be the day of my departure to them, I 
return him thanks, while I am still alive and present with you, for that providence 
he hath exercised over you, which hath not only delivered us from the miseries 
we lay under, but hath bestowed a state of prosperity upon us; as also, that he 
hath assisted me in the pains I took, and in all the contrivances I had in my care 
about you, in order to better your condition, and hath on all occasions showed 
| himself favourable to us ; or rather he it was who first conducted our affairs, and 
brought them to a happy conclusion, by making use of me as a vicarious general 
under him, and as a minister in those matters, wherein he was willing to do you 
good. On which account I think it proper to bless that divine Power which will 
take care of you for the time to come, and this in order to repay that debt which 
I owe him, and to leave behind me a memorial that we are obliged to worship 
and honour him, and to keep those laws which are the most excellent gift of all 
those he hath already bestowed upon us, or which, if he continue favourable to us, 
he will bestow upon us hereafter. Certainly a human legislator isa terrible en- 
emy, when his laws are affronted, and are made to no purpose. And may you 
never experience that displeasure of God which will be the consequence | of the 
neglect of these his laws, which he, who is your Creator, hath given you.” 

48. When Moses had spoken thus at the end of his life, and had foretold w hat 
would befall to every one of their tribest afterward, with the addition of a bless- 


& Dr. Bernard well observes here, how unfortunate this neglect of consulting the Urim was to Joshua 
himself, in the case of the Gibeonites, who put a trick upon him, and ensnared him, together with the rest 
of the Jewish rulers, with a solemn oath to preserve them, contrary to his commission to extirpate all the 
Canaanites root and branch; which oath he and the other rulers durst never break. See Scripture fo- 
litics, p. 55,56; and this snare they were brought into, because they “ did not ask counsel at the mouth 
of the Lord.” Josh, ix. 14. 

+ Since Josephus assures us here, as is most naturally to be supposed, andas'the Septuagint gives the 
text, Leut. xxxiil. 6; that Moses blessed every one of the tribes o Israel, it is evident that Simeon was 
pnt omitted in his copy, as it unhappily now ts, both in our Hebrew and Sainaritan’ copies. 
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ing to them, the multitude fell into tears, insomuch that even the women, by 
beating their breasts, made manifest the deep concern they had when he was 
about to die. The children also lamented still more, as not able to contain their 
erief; and thereby declared, that even at their age they were sensible of his vir- 
tue and mighty deeds; and truly. there seemed to bea strife between the young 
and the old, who should most grieve for him. ‘The old grieved because they 
knew wnat a careful protector they were to be deprived of, and so lamented their 
future state ; but the young grieved, not only for that, but also because it so happen- 
ed that they were to be left by him before they had well tasted of his virtue. Now 
one may make a guess at the excess of this sorrow and lamentation of the mul- 
titude, from what happened to the legislator himself; for although he was always 
persuaded that he ought not to be cast down at the approach of death, since the 
undergoing it was agreeable to the will of God and the law of nature, yet what 
the people did so overbore himthat he wept himself. Now as he went thence to 
_ the place where he was to vanish out of their sight, they all followed after him 
weeping; but Moses beckoned with his hand to those that were remote from nim, 
and bid them stay behind in quiet, while he exhorted those that were near to him 
that they wouid not render his departure so lamentable. Whereupon they thought 
they ought to grant him that favour, to let him depart according as he himself 
desired, so they. restrained themselves, though weeping still towards one another. 
All those who. accompanied him were the senate, and Eleazar the high priest, 
and Joshua their commander. Now assoon asthey were come to the mountain 
called Abarim, (which is a very high mountain situate over against Jericho, and 
one that affords to such as are upon ita prospect of the greatest part of the ex. 
cellent land of Canaan.) he dismissed the senate ; and as he was going to em. 
brace Eleazar and Joshua, and was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood 
over him on the sudden, and he disappeared in a certain valley, although he 
wrote in the holy books that he died, which was done out of fear lest they should 
venture to say, that because of his extraordinary virtue he went to God. 

“49. Now Moses lived in all one hundred and twenty years; a third part of 
which time, abating one month, he was the people’s ruler. And he died on the 
fast mouth of the year, which is called by the Macedonians Dystrus, but by us, 
Adar, on the first day of the month. He was one that exceeded all men that 
ever were, in understanding, and made the best use of what that understanding 
suggested to him. He had a very graceful way of speaking, in addressing him- 
self to the multitude; and as to his other qualifications, he had such a full com- 
mand of his passions, as if he hardly had any such in his sow, and only knew 
them by their names, as rather perceiving them in other men than in himself. 
Ele was also such a general of an army as is seldom seen, as well as sucha 
prophet as was never known, and this to such a degree, that whatsoever he pro- 
nounced you would think you heard the voice of God himself. So the people 
mourned for him thirty days. Nor did ever any grief so deeply affect the He- 
brews as did this upon the death of Moses; nor were those that had experienced 
his conduct the only persons that desired him, but those also that perused the 
laws he left behind him had a strong desire after him, and by thein gathered the 
extraordinary virtue he was master of. And this shall suffice for the declaration 
of the manner of the death of Moses. 
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BOOK V. 
CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 


FROM THE DEATH OF MOSES TO THE DEATH OF ELI. 


CHAP. I. 


How Joshua, the Commander of the Hebrews, made War with the Canaamtes, and 
overcame them, and destroyed them, and divided their Land by 
Lot to the Tribes of Israel. 


&1. Wuen Moses was taken away from among men, in the manner already 
described, and when all the solemnities belonging to the mourning for him were 
finished, and the sorrow for him was over, Joshua commanded the multitude to 
get themselves ready for an expedition. He also sent spies to Jericho, to disco- 
ver what forces they had, and what were their intentions, but he put his camp 
in order, as intending soon to pass over Jordan at a proper season. And call. 
ing to him the rulers of the tribe of Reubel, and the governors of the tribe of 
Gad, and [the half tribe of] Manasseh, for half of this tribe had been permitted 
to have their habitation in the country of the Amorites, which was the seventh 
part of the land of Canaan,* he put them in mind what they promised Moses ; 
and he exhorted them, that for the sake of the care that’ Moses had taken of 
them, who had never been weary of taking pains for them, no not when he was 
dying, and for the sake of the public welfare, they would prepare themselves 
and readily perform what they had promised: so he took fifty thousand of them, 
who followed him, and he marched from Abila to Jordan, sixty furlongs. 

2. Now wher ne had pitched his camp, the spies came to him immediately, 
well acquainted with the whole state of the Canaanites, for at first, before they 
were at all discovered, they took a full view of the city Jericho without. dis. 
turbance, and saw which parts of the walls were strong, and which parts were 
otherwise, and indeed insecure, and which of the gates were so weak as might af- 
ford an entrance to their army. Now those that met them took no notice of them 
when they saw them, and supposed they were only strangers, who used to be 
very Curious in observing every thing in the city, and did not take them for 
enemies; but at even they retired to a certain inn that was near to the wail, 
whither they went to eat their supper; which supper when they had done, and 
were considering how to get away, information was given to the king as he 
was at supper, that there were some persons come from the Hebrews’ camp to 
view the city as spies, and that they were in the inn kept by Rahab, and were 

* The Amorites were one of the seven nations of Canaan. Hence Reland is willing to suppose that 
Josephus did not here mean that their land beyond Jordan was a seventh part of the whole land of 
Canaan, but meant the Amorites as a seventh nation. - His reason is, that Josephus, as well as our Bibie, 
generally distinguishes the land beyond Jordan from the land of Canaan; nor can it be denied, that in 
strictness they were different ; yet after two tribes and a half of the twelve tribes came to inherit it, it 
might, in a general way altogether, be well included under the land of Canaan, or Palestine, or Jude; 
of which we have a clear example here before us in Josephus, whose words evidently nnply, that taking 
the whole land of Canaan, or that inhabited by all the twelve wibes together, and parting it into seven 
parts, the part beyond Jurdan was in quantity of ground one seventh part of the whole. And this well 


enough agrees to Reland’s own inap of that country, although this land beyond Jordan was so peculiarly 
fruitful and good for pasturage, as the two tribes and a hall took notice, Numb. xxxii. 1, 4, 16, that it 


maintained about a fifth part of the whole people. ° 
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very solicitous that they might not be discovered, so he sent immediately 
some to them, and commanded to catch them, and bring them to him, thas 
he might examine them by torture, and learn what their buisiness was there. 
As soon as Rahab understood that these messengers were coming, she hid the 
spies under the stalks of flax, which were laid to dry on the top of her house ; 
and said to the messengers that were sent by the king, that certain unknown 
strangers had supped with her a little before sunsetting, and were gone away, 
who might easily be taken, if they were any terror to the city, or likely to bring 
any danger to the king: so these messengers being thus* deluded by the wo- 
man, and suspecting no imposition, went their ways, without so much as search- 
_ ing the inn, but they immediately pursued them along those roads which they 
most probably supposed them to have gone, and those particularly which led to 
the river, but could hear no tidings of them; so they left off the pains of any 
farther pursuit. But when the tumult was over, Rahab brought the men down 
and desired them, as soon as they should have obtained possession of the land 
of Canaan, when it would be in their power to make her amends for her preser- 
vation of them, to remember what danger she had undergone for their sakes 
for that if she had been caught concealing them, she could not have escaped a 
terrible destruction, she and all her family with her, and so bid them to go home: 
and desired them to swear to her, to preserve her and her family, when they 
should take xae city and destroy all its inhabitants, as they had decreed to do 
for so far sae said she had been assured by those divine miracles of which she 
had been informed. So these spies acknowledged that they owed her thanks 
for what she had done already, and withal swore to requite her kindness, not 
only in words, but in deeds; but they gave her this advice, that when she should 
perceive that the city was about to be taken, she should put her goods and all her 
family, by way of security, in her inn, and to hang out scarlet threads before her 
doors [or windows] that the commander of the Hebrews might know her house, 
and take care to do herno harm; for, said they, we will inform him of this reat- 
ter, because of the concern thou hast had to preserve us. But if any one of thy 
family fallin the battle, do not thou blame us; and. we beseech that God, by 
whom we have sworn, not then to be displeased with us, as though we had bro. 
ken our oaths. So these men, when they had made this agreement, went away, 
letting themselves down by a rope from the wall, and escaped, and came and 
told their own people whatsoever they had done in their journey to this city. 
Joshua also told Eleazar the high priest, and the senate, what the spies had sworu 
to Rahab, who confirmed what had been sworn. 

3. Now while Joshua the commander was in fear about their passing over 
Jordan, for the river ran with a strong current, and could not be passed over with 
bridges, for there never had been bridges laid over it hitherto, and while he sus. 
pected that if he should attempt to make a bridge, that the enemies would not 
afford him time to perfect it, and for ferry boats they had none, God promised 


so to dispose of the river that they might pass over it, and that by taking away 


the main part. of its waters. So Joshua, after two days, caused the army and the 
whole multitude to pass over in the manner following: the priests went first of all, 
having the ark with them; then went the Levites, bearing the tabernacle and the 


_ * It plainly appears by the history of these spies, and the innkeeper Rahab’s deception of the king of 
Jericho’s messengers, by telling them what was false in order to save the lives of the spies, and yet the 
great commendation of her faith and good works inthe New Testament, Heb. xi. 3; James, ii 25, as 
well as by many other parallel examples both in the Old Testament and in Josephus, that the best men 
did not then scruple to deceive those public enemies, who might justly be destroyed; as also m ight de 
ceive illtnen im order to save life, and detiver themselves from the tyranny of their unjust oppressors, 
and this by telling direct falsehoods; I mean ail this where no oath was demanded of them, otherwise 
they never durst venture on such a procedure. Nor was Josephus himself of any other opinion or 
practice, as I shall remark in the note on Antiq. B. ix. chap. iv. sect. 3, aud observe, that I stil] call 
this woman Rahab, an inn-keeper, not a harlot, tne whole history both in our copies, and especially in 
Josephus, implying no more. It was mdeed so frequent a thing, that women who were inn-keepers 
were also harlots, or maintainers of harlots, that the word commonly used for real harlots. was usually 
given them. See Dr. Bernard’s note here, and Judges, xi. 1, and Antig. B. v. eh. vii. sect. 8. 
VOL. L 10 
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yessels that belonged to the sacrifices ; after which the entire multitude followed 
according to their > tribpsi having their wes bp and their wives in the midst of 
them, as being afraid for them lest they should be borne away by the stream. 
But as soon as the priests had entered the river first, it appeared fordable, the 
depth of the water being restrained, and the sand appearing at the bottom, be- 
cause the current was neither so strong nor so swift as to carry it away by its 
toree, so they all passed over the river r without fear, finding it to be in the very 
same state as God had foretold he would put it in ; ‘but the priests stood still in 
the midst of the river till the multitude should be passed over, and should get to 
the shore in safety ; and when all were gone over, the priests came out also, and 
permitted the current to run freely as it used to do before. Accordingly the river, 
as soon as the Hebrews were come out of it, arose again presently, and came to 
its own proper magnitude as before. 

4. So the Hebrews went on. farther fifty furlongs, and. pitched their camp 
at the distance of ten furlongs from Jericho. But Joshua built an altar of 
those stones which all the heads of the tribes, at the command of the. prophet, 
and taken out of the deep, to be afterwards a memorial of the division of the 
stream of this river, and upon it offered sacrifice to God; and in that place ce- 
lebrated the passoyer, and had great plenty of all the things which they wanted 
hitherto, for they reaped the corn of the Canaanites, which was now ripe, and 
took other things as prey, for then it was that their former food, which was man- 
na, and of which they had eaten forty years, failed them. 

5. Now while the Israelites did this, and the Canaanites did not attack them, 
but kept themselves quiet within their own walls, Joshua resolved to besiege 
them. So on the first day of the feast [of the passover] the priests carried the 
ark, round about which was some part of the armed men, to be a guard to it. 
These priests went forward, blowing with their seven trumpets ; and exhorted the 
army to be of good courage, and went round about the city, with the senate fol- 
lowing them; and when the priests had only blown with the trumpets, for they 
did nothing more at all, they returned to the camp. And when they had done 
this for six days,.on the seventh Joshua gathered the armed men and ‘all the peo 
ple together, and told them this good tiding, that the city should now be taken, 
since God would on that day give it them, by the falling down of the walls, and 
this of their own accord, and without their labour. _Hewever, he charged them 
to kill every one they should take, and not to abstain from the slaughter of their 
enemies, either for weariness or for pity, and not to fall on the spoil, and be there- 
hy diverted from pursuing their enemies, as they ran away; but to destroy all 
the animals and to take nothing for their own peculiar advantage. He com- 
manded them also to bring together all the silver and gold, that it might be set 
apart as first fruits unto God out of this glorious exploit, as having gotten them 
from the city they first took; only that they should save Rahab and her kindred 
alive, because of the oath which the spies had sworn to her. : 

6. When he had said this, and had set his army in order, he brought it against 
the city. So they went round the city again, the ark going before them, aud the 
priests encouraging the people to be zealous in the work ; and when they had 
sone round it seven times, and had stood still a little, the wall fell down, while no 

instruments of war, nor any other force, was applied to it by the Hebrews. 

7. So they entered into J ericho, and slew all the men that were the,ein, while 
they were affrighted. at the surprising overthrow of the walls, and their courage 
was become useless, and they were not able to defend themselves; so they were 
slain, and their throats cut, some in the ways, and others as caught in their houses ; 
nothing afforded them assistance, but they all perished, even to the women and 
the children, and the city was filled with dead bodies, and not one person escaped. 
They also burnt the whole city and the country about it; but they saved alive 
Rahab, with her family, who had fled to her inn. And when she was brought to 
him, Joshua owned to her that they owed her thanks for her preservation of the 


s 
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spies. So he said he would not appear to be behind her in his benefaction to 
her; whereupon he gave her certain lands immediately, and had her great esteern 
ever afterwards. 

8. And if any part of the city escaped the fire, he overthrew it from the foun- 
dation ; and he denounced a curse* against its inhabitants, if any one should desire 
to rebuild it, how, upon his laying the foundation of the walls, he should be de- 
prived of his eldest son, and, upon finishing it, he should lose his youngest son. 
But what happened hereupon we’ shall speak of hereafter. 

9. Now there was an immense quantity of silver and gold, and besides those, 

of brass also, that was heaped together out of the city when it was taken, no one 

transgressing the decree, nor purloining for their own peculiar advantage ; which 
spoils Joshua delivered to the priests, to be laid up among their treasures. And 
thus did Jericho perish. 
10. But there was one Achar,t the son [of Charmi, the son] of Zebedias, of the 
tribe of Judah, who, finding a royal garment woven entirely of gold, and a piece 
of gold that weighed{ two hundred shekels, and thinking it a very hard case, that 
whar spoils he, by running some hazard, had found, he must give away, and 
offer it to God, who stood in no need of it, while he that wanted it must go with- 
out it, made a deep ditch in his own tent, and laid them up therein, as supposing 
he ahould not only be concealed from his fellow-soldiers, but from God himself 
also. 

11. Now the place where Joshua pitched his camp was called Gilgal, which 
denotes liberty ; ;) for since now they had passed over Jordan, they looked on them- 
selves as freed from the miseries which they had undergone from the Egyptians, 
and in the wilderness. } 

12. Now a few days after the calamity that befell Jericho, Joshua sent three 
thousand armed men to take Ai, a city situate above Jericho ; but upon sight of 
the people of Ai, with them they were driven back, and lost thirty-six of their 
men. When this was told the Israelites, it made them very sad, and exceeding 
disconsolate, not so much because of the relation the men that were destroy ed 
bare to them, though those that were destroyed were all good men, and deserved 
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their esteein, as by the despair it occasioned ; for while they believed that they © 


were already, in effect, in possession of the land, and should bring back the army 
out of the battles without loss, a8 God had promised beforehand, they now saw 
unexpectedly their enemies bold with success ; so they put sackcloth over their 
garments, and continued in tears and lamentation all the day, without the least 
inquiry after food, but laid what had happened greatly to heart. 

13. When Joshua saw the army so much afilicted, and possessed with fore- 
bodings of evil as to their whole expedition, he used freedom with God, and said, 
“ We are not come thus far out of any rashness of our own, as though we thought 


* Upon occasion of this devoting of Jericho to de. truction, and the exemplary punishment of Achar, 
who broke that cherem or anathema, and of thie punishment of the future breaker of it, Heil, 1 Kings, 
xvi. 34; as also of the punishment. of Saul, for breaking the like cherem or anathema, against the Ama- 
lekites, 1 Sam. xv; we may obeerve what was the true meaning of that law, Lev. xxvi.28. ** None 
devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed ; but shail surely be put to death,” i. e. 
whenever any of the Jews’ public enemies had been, for their wickedness, solemnly devoted to destruction, 
according to the divine command, as were eenerally the seven wicked nations of Canaan, and those sin- 
ners the Aimalekites, 1 Sam. xv. 18, it was utterly unlawful to permit those enemies to be redeemed, but 
they were to be all utterly destroyed. See also Numb. xxi. 2, 3. 

+ That the name of this thief was not “chan, as in the econmnon copies, but Weret as here in Jose- 
pnus, and in the Apostolical Constitut. B. vii. ch. ii. and elsewhere, is evident by the allusion to that 
name in the curse of Joshua, ‘“« Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall trouble thee e:”* where the 
Hebrew words allude only to the name Achar, but not to Achan. Accordingly this. valley of Achar, or 


Achor, was, and is a known place, a little north of Gilgal, so called from the days of Joshua till this day. ~ 


See Josh. vii. 26; Isa. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii. 15; aud Dr. Bernard’s notes here. 

{ Here Dr. Bernard. very justly observes, that a few words are dropped out of Jesephus’s copies, on 
account of the repetition of the word shckels, and that it ought to be read thus: “ A piece of gold that 
weighed 50 shekels, and one ofsilver that weighed 200 shekels,” as in our other copies, Josh. vil. 21. 

i ) [agree here with Dm. Bernard, and apyiacy of chery gual mE of A for liberty. | Bea 
osh: v.9. é} } 
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oursclves able to subdue this land with our own: weapons, but at the’ instigation 
of Moses thy servant for this purpose, because thou hast promised us by many 
eiens, that thou wouldst give us this land for a possession, and that thou would.t 
iuaxe our army always superior in war to eur enemies, and accordingly some 
success has already attended upon us, agreeably to thy promises, but because 
we have now unexpectedly been foiled, and have lost some men out of our army, 
we are grieved at it, as fearing what thou hast promised us, and what Moses fore- 
told us, cannot be depended on by us; and our future expectation troubles us 
the more, because we have met with such a disaster in this our first attempt. 
But do thou, O Lord, free us from these suspicions, for thou art able to find a 
cure for these disorders, by giving us victory, which will both take away the grief 
we are in at present, and prevent our distrust as to what is to come.” 

14. These intercessions J6shua put up to God, as he lay prostrate on his face ; 
whereupon God answered him, “ That he should rise up, and purify his host 
from the pollution which was got into it; that things consecrated to me have 
been impudently stolen from me; and that this has been the occasion why this 
defeat had happened to them; and that when they should search out, and punish 
the offender, he would ever take care they should have the victory over their 
enemies.” This Joshua told the people ; and calling for Eleazar the high priest, 
and the men in authority, he cast lots, tribe by tribe ; and when the lot showed 
that this wicked action was done by one of the tribe of Judah, he then again 
proposed the lot to the several families thereto belonging, so the truth of this 
wicked action was found to belong to the family of Zachar, and when the in- 
quiry was made, man by man, they took Achar, who, upon God’s reducing him 
to a terrible extremity, could not deny the fact. So he confessed the theft and 
produced what he had taken in the midst of them, whereupon he was immediately 
put to death ; and attained no more than to be buried in the night, in a disgrace. 
ful manner, and such as was suitable to a condemned malefactor. 

15. When Joshua had thus purified the host, he led them against Ai; and 
having by night laid an ambush round about the city, he attacked ‘the enemies as 
soon as it was day ; ; but as they advanced boldly against the Israclites, because 
of their former victory, he made them believe he retired, and by that means 
drew them a great way from the city, they still supposing that they were pur- 
suing their enemies, and despised them, as though the case had been the same 
with that in the former battle ; after which Joshua ordered his forces to turn 
about, and placed them against their front. He then made the signals agreed 
upon to those that lay in ambush, and so excited them to fight; so they ran sud- 
denly into the city, the inhabitants being upon the walls, nay, others of them 
being in perplexity, and coming to see those that were without the gates. Ac- 
cordingly these men took the city, and slew all that they met with ;- but Joshua 
forced those that came against him to come to a close fight, and discomfited 
them, and made them run away ; and when they were driven towards the city, 
and thought it had not been touched, as soon as they saw it was taken, and per- 
ceived it was burned, with their wives and children, they wandered about in the 
fields in a scattered condition, and were no way able to defend themselves, be- 
cause they had none to support them. Now when this calamity was come upon 
the men of Ai, there were a great number of children, and women, and servants, 
and an immense quantity of furniture. The Hebrews also took herds of cattle 
and a great deal of money, for this was a_rich country. So when Joshua came 
to Gilgal, he divided all these spoils among the soldiers. 

16. But the Gibeonites, who inhabited very near to J erusalem, when they saw 
what miseries had happened to the inhabitants of Jericho, and to those of Aj, and 
suspected that the like sore calamity would come as far as themselves, they did 
not think fit to ask for mercy of Joshua, for they supposed they should find little 
mercy from him, who made war that he might entirely destroy the nation of the 
fJanaanites, but they invited the people of Cephirah and Kinathjearim, who 
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were their neighbours, to join a league with thetids ; and told them, that neither 
could they themselves avoid the danger they were valli in, if the Israelites should 
prevent them, and seize upon them. So when they had persuaded them, they 
resolved to exahealvoms to escape the forces of the Israelites. Accordingly, upon 
their agreement to what they proposed, they sent ambassadors to Joshua, to make 
a league of friendship with him, and those such of the citizens as were best ap- 
proved of,,and most capable of doing what was most advantageous to the mul- 
titude.. Now these ambassadors thought it dangerous to confess themselves to 
be Canaanites, but thought they might, by this contrivance, avoid the danger, 
namely, by saying that they bore no relation to the Canaanites at all, but dwelt 
at a very great distance from them ; and they said further, that they came a long 
way on account of the reputation he had gained for his virtue; and as. a mark 
of the truth of what they said, they showed him the habit they were in; for that 
their clothes were new when they came out, but were greatly worn by the length 
of time they had been in their journey ; for indeed they took torn garments, on 
purpose that they might make him believe so. So they stood in the midst of the 
people, and said, that they were sent by the people of Gibeon, and of the cir- 
cumjacent cities, which were very remote from the land where they now were, 
to make such a league of friendship with them, and this on such conditions as 
were customary among their forefathers; for when they understood, that by the 
favour of God, and his gift to them, they were to have the possession of the land 
of Canaan bestowed upon them, they said, that they were very glad to hear it, 
and desired to be admitted into the number of their citizens. ‘Thus did these 
ambassadors speak ; and showing them the marks of their long journey, they 
entreated the Hebrews to make a league of friendship with them. Accordingly, 
Joshua believing what they said, that ‘they were not of the nation of the Canaan- 
ites, entered into friendship witli them; and Hleazar the high priest, and the 
senate, sware to them that they would esteem them their friends and associates, 
and would attempt nothing that should be unfair against them, the multitude also 
assenting to the oaths that were made to them. _ So these men, having obtained 
what they desired by deceiving the Israelites, went home; but when Joshua led 
his army to the country at the bottom of the mountains of this part of Canaan, 
he understood that the Gibeonites dwelt not far from Jerusalem, and that .they 
were of the stock of the Canaanites, so he sent for their governors, and re 
proached them with the cheat they had put upon him; but they alleged on their 
own behalf, that they had no other way to save themselves but that, and were 
therefore forsed to have recourse to it. Se he called for Eleazar the high priest, 
and for the senate, who thought it right to make them public servants, that they 
might not break the oath they had made to them; and they ordained them to be 
so. And this was the method by which these men found safety and security un- 
der the calamity that was ready to overtake them. 

17. But the king of Jerusalem took it to heart that the Gibeonites had gone 
over to Joshua ; so he called upon the kings of the neighbouring nations to jom 
together, and make war against them. Now, when the Gibeonites saw these 
kings, which were four, besides the king of Sateedl em, and perceived that they 
had. pitched their camp at a certain fountain not far from their city, and were 
getting ready for the siege of it, they called upon Joshua to assist them ; for such 
was their case, as to expect to be destroyed by these Canaanites, but to suppose 
they should be saved by those that came for the destruction of the Canaanites, 
because of the league of friendship that was between them. Accordingly Joshua 
made haste with his whole army to assist them; and marching day and night, in 
the morning he fell upon the enemies as they were going up ‘to the siege ; and 
when he had discomfited them, he followed them, and pursued them down the 
descent of the hills. ‘The place is called Bush horon where he also understood 
that God assisted him, which he declared by thunder Hida thunderbolts, as also by 
Hie falling of hail larger than usual. Moreover it happened that the day was 
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lengthened,* that the night might not come on too soon, and: be an obstruction: 
to the zeal of the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies, insomuch that Joshua took) 
the kings, which were hidden in a certain cave at Makkedah, and put them to, 
death. Now that the day was lengthened at this time, and was longer than ordi. 
nary, is expressed in the books} laid up in the temple. 

18.° These kings which made war with, and. were ready to fight the Gibeon-: 
ites, being thus overthrown, Joshua returned again to the mountainous parts of 
Canaan; and when he had made a great slaughter of the people there, and took 
their prey, he came to the camp at Gilgal. And now there went a great fame 
abroad among the neighbouring people of the courage of the Hebrews, and those) 
that heard what a number of men were destroyed were greatly afirighted at it. 
So the kings that lived about Mount Libanus, who were Canaanites, and those 
Canaanites that dwelt in the plain country, with auxiliaries out of the land, 
of the Philistines, pitched their camp at Beroth, a city of the Upper Galilee, 
not far from Cadesh, which is itself also a place in Galilee... Now the number 
of the whole army was three hundred thousand armed footmen, and ten thousand 
horsemen, and twenty thousand chariots, so that the multitude of. the, enemies 
affrighted both Joshua himself and the Israelites; and they, instead of being full 
of hope of good success, were superstitiously timorous, with the great terror with 
which they were stricken. Whereupon God upbraided them with the fear they 
were in, and asked them whether they desired a greater help than he could afford 
them; and promised them that they should overcome their enemies; and withal 
charged them to make their enemies’ horses useless, and to burn their chariots. 
So Joshua became full of courage upon these promises of God, and went out 
suddenly against the enemies; and after five days’ march, he came upon tnem, 
and joined battle with them, and there was a terrible fight, and such a, number 
were slain as could not be believed by those that heard it... He also went on in 
the pursuit a great way, and destroyed the entire army of the enemies, few only 
excepted, and all the kings fell in the battle; insomuch that when there wanted 
men to be killed, Joshua slew their horses, and burned their chariots, and passed 
all over their country without opposition, no one daring to meet him in battle ; but 
he still went on, taking their cities by siege, and again killing whatever he tcok. 

19. ‘The fifth year was now past, and there was not one of the Canaanites re. 
mained any longer, excepting some that had retired to places of great strength. 
So Joshua removed his camp to the mountainous country, and placed the taber- 
nacle in the city of Shiloh, for that seemed.a fit place for it, because of tho beauty 
of its situation, until such time as their affairs would permit them to build a 
temple ; and from thence he went to Shechem, together with all the people, and 
raised an altar, where Moses had beforehand directed; then did he divide the 
zrmy, and placed one half of them on Mount Gerizim, and the other half on 
Mount Ebal,f on which mountain the altar was; he also placed there the tribe 
of Levi, and the priests. And when they had sacrificed, and denounced the 
[blessings and the] curses, and had left them engraven upon the altar, they re-. 
turned to Shiloh. 


* Whether tris lengthening of the day, hy the standing still of the sun and moon were physical and 
recs, by the niraculous stoppage of the diurnal motion of the earth for about halfa revolution, or whether 
only apparent, by aerial phosphori imitating the sun and moon as stationary so long, while clouds and the 
night hid the real ones, and this parhelion, or mock sun, affording sufficient light for Joshua’s pursuit and 
complete victory (which aerial phosphort in other shapes have Leen more than ordinarily common of late 
years,) cannot now be deterinined ; philosophers and astronomers will naturally incline to this latter: 
hy pothesis. In the mean time, the fact itself was mentioned im the book of Jasher, now lost, Josh. x. 
13; and is confirmed by Isaiah, xxviii. 21; by Habaccuc, iii. 1],and by the father of Sirach, Ecchis. 
xivi 4; inthe 18th Psalm of Solomon, ver. ult. it is also said of the luminaries, with rejation, no doubt, to 
this and the like miraculous standing still and goingback, in the daysof Joshua and Hezekiah, “'lhey 
have not wandered from the day that he created them; they have not forsaken their way fiom ancieet ge. 
nerations, unless it were when God enjoined them ,so to do} by the command of his servants. Ses 
Authent. Rec. part. i. p. 154. 

+ Of the books laid up in the temple, see the note on Antiq. B. ii}. ch. i. sect. 7. 

4 Of the situation of this altar, see 'ssay on the Old Testament, p. 170, 171. 
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20. And now Joshva was old, and saw that the cities of the Canaanites were 
not easily to be taken, not only because they were situate in such strong places, 
but because of the strength of the walls themselves, which being built round 
about, the natural strengt of the places on which the cities stood seemed capa 
ble of repelling their enemies from besieging them, and of making those enemies 
despair of taking them; for when the Canaanites had learned that the Israelites 
came out of Egypt in order to destroy them, they were busy all that time m 
making their cities strong. ‘So he gathered the people together to a congrega- 
tion at Shiloh; and when they with great zeal and haste were come thither, he 
observed to them what prosperous successes they had already had, and what 
glorious things had been done, and those such as were worthy of that God who 
enabled them to do those things, and worthy of the virtue of those laws which 
they followed. He took notice also, that thirty-one of those kings that ventured 
to give them battle were overcome, and every army, how great soever it were, 
that confided in their own power, and fought with them, was utterly destroyed 
so that not so much as any of their posterity remained. And as for the cities, 
since some of them were taken, but the others must be taken in length of time 
by long sieges, both on account of the strength of their walls, and of the con. 
fidence the inbabitants had in them thereby, he thought it reasonable that those 
tribes that came along with them from beyond Jordan, and had partaken of the 
dangers they had undergone, being their own kindred, should now be. dismissed 
and sent home, and should have thanks for the pains they had taken together with 
them. As also, he thought it reasonable that they should send one man out of 
every tribe, and he such as had the testimony of extraordinary virtue, who should 
measure the land faithfully, and without any fallacy or deceit should inform them 
of its real magnitude. ; ¥ 

21. Now Joshua, when he had thus spoken to them, found that the multitude 
approved of his proposal. So he sent men to measure their country, and sent 
with them some geometricians, who could not easily fail of knowing the truth, on 
account of their skill in that art. He also gave them a charge to estimate the 
measure of that part of the land that was most fruitful, and what was not so 
good; for such is the nature of the land of Canaan, that one may see large 
plains, and such as are exceeding fit to produce fruit, which yet, if they were 
compared to other parts of the country, might be reckoned exceedingly fruitful, 
yet if it be compared with the fields about Jericho, and to those that belong to 
Jerusalem, will appear to be of no account at all. And although it so falls out, 

‘that these people have but.a very little of this sort of land, and that it is for the 
iain mountainous also, yet does it not come behind other parts, on account of 
its exceeding goodness and beauty ; for which reason Joshua thought the land 
for the tribes should be divided by estimation of its y edness, rather than the 
largeness of its measure, it often happening that one «cre of some sort of land 
was cquivalent to a thousand other acres. Now th men that were sent, which 
were in number ten, travelled all about, and made; :.n estimation of the land, and 
in the seventh month cameto him to the city of *hiloh, where they had set up 
the tabernacle. 

22. So Joshua took both Eleazar and the ~cnate, and with them the heads of 
the tribes, aud distributed the land to the n’r « tribes, and to the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, appointing the dimensions to be +“ cording to the largeness of each tribe. 
So when he had cast lots, Judah had as: gned him by lot the upper part of Ju- 
dea, reaching as far as Jerusalem, and its breadth extended to the lake of Sodom. 
Now in the lot of this tribe there were the citiesof Ascalon and Gaza. The 
lot of Simeon, which was the second, included that part of Idumea, which bor- 
dered upon Egypt and Arabia. As to the Benjamites, their lot fell so, that its 
length reached from the river Jordan to the sea, but in breadth it was bounded 
by Jerusalem and Bethel; and this lot was the narrowest of all, by reason of the 
goodness of the land, for it included Jericho and the city of Jerusalem. ‘The 
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tribe of Ephraim had by lot the Jand that extended in Jength frum the river Jor- 
dan to Gezer, but in breadth as far as from Bethel till it end at the great plain. 
The half tribe of Manasseh had the land from Jordan to the city Dora, but its 
breadth was at Bethsham, which is now called Scythopotis | And after these was 
{ssachar, which had its limits in length, Mount Carmel and the river, but its limit 
in breadth was Mount Tabor. The tribe of Zebulon’s lot included the land 
which lay as far as the lake of Gennesareth, and that which belonged to Carmel 
and the sea. ‘The tribe of Aser had that part which was called the Valley, fur 
such it was, and all that part which lay over against Sidon. The city Arce. be- 
longed to their share, which is also named Acizpus.. The Naphthalites received 
the eastern parts, as far as the city of Damascus and the Upper Galilee, unto 
Mount Libanus, and the fountains of Jordan which rise out of that mountain ; 
that is, out of that part of it whose limits belong to the neighbouring city Arce. 
The Danites’ lot included all that part of the valley which respects the sun-set- 
ting, and were bounded by Azotus and Dora; as also they had all Jamnia and 
Gath, from Ekron to that mountain where the tribe of Judah begins. 

23. After this manner did Joshua divide the six nations that bear the name of 
the sons of Canaan, with their land, to be possessed by the nine tribes and a 
half, for Moses had prevented him, and had already distributed the land of the 
Amorites, which itself was socalled also from one of the sons of Canaan, to the 
two tribes and a half, as we have showed already. But the parts about Sidon, 
as also those that belonged to the Arkites, and the Amathites and the Aradians, 
were not yet regularly disposed of. 

24. But now was Joshua hindered by his age from executing what he intended 
to do (as did those that succeeded him in the government, take little care of what 
was for the advantage of the public,) so he gave it in charge to every tribe to 
leave no remainder of the race of the Canaanites in the land that had been divi- 
ded to them by lot; that Moses had assured them beforehand, and they might 
rest fully satisfied about it, that their own security and their observation of their 
own laws depended wholly upon it. Moreover, he enjoined them to give thirty- 
eight cities to the Levites, for they had already received ten in the country of 
the Amorites ; and three of these he assigned to those that fled from the manslay- 
ers, who were to inhabit there; for he was very solicitous that nothing should 
be neglected which Moses had ordained. These cities were, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, Hebron; of that of Ephraim, Shechem; and of that of Naphthali,.Cadesh, 
which is a place of the Upper Galilee. He also distributed among them the rest 
of the prey not yet distributed, which was very great, whereby they had an affiu- 
ence of great riches, both all in general, and every one in particular; and this 
of gold, and of vestments, and of other furniture, besides a multitude of cattle, 
whose number could net be told. 

25. After this was over, he gathered the army together to a congregation; 
and spake thus to those tribes that had their settlement in the land of the Amo. 
rites beyond Jordan, for 50,060 of them had armed themselves, and had gone te 
the war along with them: ‘ Since that God, who is the Father, and Lord of 
the Hebrew nation, has now given us this land for a possession, and promised to 
preserve us In the enjoyment of it as our own for ever ; and since you have with 
ulacrity offered yourselves to assist us when we wanted that assistance on all.oc- 
vasions, according to his command, it is but just, now all our difficulties are over, 
tnat you should be permitted to enjoy rest, and that we should trespass on your 
alacrity to help us no longer, that so if we should again stand in need of it, we 
inay readily have it on any future emergency, and not tire you out so much now 
1s may make you slower in assisting us another time. We therefore return you 
var thanks for the dangers you have undergone with us; and we do it not at this 
rune only, but we shall always be thus disposed; and be so good as to remember 
our friends, and to preserve in mind what advantages we have had from them, 
and*how you have put off the enjoyments of your own happiness for our sakes, 
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and have laboured for what we have now, by the good will of God, obtained, and 
resolved not to enjoy your own prosperity ‘till you had afforded us that assistance, 
However, you have, by joining your labour with curs, gotten great plenty of rich. 
es, and will carry home with you much prey, with gold and ‘silver, and, what is 
more than all these, our good will towards you, and a mind willingly disposed to 
make a requital of your kindness to us, in what case soever you shall desire it, 
tor you have not omitted any thing which Moses beforehand required of you, nor 
have you despised him because he was dead and gone from you, so that there is 
nothing to diminish that gratitude which we owe to you. We therefore dismiss 
you joyful to your own inheritances ; and we entreat you to suppose, that there 
is no limit to be set to the intimate relation that is between us ; and that you will 
not imagine that because this river is interposed between us, that you are of a 
different race from us, and not Hebrews, for we are all the posterity of Abraham, 
both we that inhabit fields and you that mhabit there ; and it is the same God 
that brought our forefathers and yours into the world, whose worship and form 
of gov ernment we are to take care of; which he has or dained, and are most care- 
fully to observe ; because while you continue in those laws, ‘God will also show 
himself merciful and assisting to you; but if you imitate the other nations, and 
forsake those laws, he will reject your nation.” When Joshua had spoken thus, 
and saluted them all, both those in authority, one by one, and the whole multi- 
tude in common, he himself stayed where he was, but the people conducted those 
tribes on their journey, and that not without tears in their eyes; and indeed they 
hardly knew how to part one from the other. 

26. Now when the tribe of Reubel, and that of Gad, and as many of the 
Manassites as followed them were passed over the river, they built an altar on 
the banks of Jordan, as a monument to posterity, anda sign of the refation to 
those that should inhabit on the other side. Bat when those on the other side 
heard that those who had been dismissed had built an altar, but did not hear with 
what intention they built it, but supposed it to be by way of innovation, and 
for the introduction of strange gods, they did not incline to disbelieve it, but 
thinking this defamatory report, as if it were built for divine worship, was cre- 
dible, they appeared in arms, as though they would avenge themselves on those 
that built the altar; and they were about to pass over the river, and to punish 
them for their subversion of the laws of their country; for they did not think it 
fit to regard them on account of their kindred, or the dignity of those that had 
given the occasion, but to regard the will of God, and the manner wherein he 
desired to be worshipped, so these men put themselves in array for war. But 
Joshua, and Eleazar the high nriest, and the senate restrained them; and per- 
suaded them first to make triai by words of their intention, and afterwards, if 
they found that their intention was evil, then only to proceed to make war upon 
them. Accordingly they sent as pn bueeuddrs to them, Phineas, the son of Ele- 
azar, and ten more persons that were in esteem among the Hebrews, to learn of 
them what was in their mind when, upon passing over the river, they had built 
an altar uvon its banks. But as soon as these ambassadors were passed over, 
and were come to them, and a congregation was assembled, Phineas stood up 
and said, ‘*’That the offence they had been guilty of was of too heinous a nature 
to be punished by words alone, or by them only to be amended for the future ; 
yet that they did not so look at the heinousness of their transgression as to have 
recourse to arms, and to a battle for their punishment immediately, but. that, on 
account of their kindred, and the probability there was that they might be re: 
claimed, they took this tethod of sending an ambassage to them, that when 
we hnvie Jearned: the true reasons by which you have been moved to build this 
altar, we may neither seem to have been too ‘rash in a assaulting you by our wea. 
pons of war, if it prove that you made the altar for justifiable reasons, and may 
then justly punish you if the accusation prove true; for we can hardly suppose 
that you, who have been acquainted with the will of God, and have been hear. 
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ers of those laws which he himself hath given us, now you are separated fromus, 
and gone to that patrimony of yours, which you, through the grace of God and 
that providence he exercises over you, have obtained by lot, can forget him, 
and can leave that ark, and that altar which is peculiar to us, and can introduce 
sirange gods, and imitate the wicked practices of the Canaanites. Now this 
will appear to have been a small crime, if you repent now, and proceed no far- 
ther in your madness, but pay a due reverence to, and keep in mind the laws 
of your country ; but if you persist in your sins, we will not grudge our pains te 
preserve our laws, but we will pass over Jordan and defend them, and defeno 
God also, and shall esteem of you as of men no way differing from the Canaan 
ites, but shall destroy you in the like manner as we destroy them; for de 
not you imagine that, because you are got over the river, that you are got ou 
of-the reach of God’s power; you are every w here in places that belong to hin) 
and impossible it 1s to overrun his power and the punishment he will ‘bring oF 
men thereby: but if you think that your settlement here will be any obstructior 
to your conversion to what is good, nothing need hinder us from dividing th: 
land anew, and leaving this old land to be for the feeding of sheep; but yor 
will do well to return to your duty, and to leave off these new crimes; and we 
beseech you by your children and wives, not to force us to punish you. Take 
therefore, such measures in this assembly, as supposing that your own safety 
and the safety of those that are dearest to you, is therein concerned; and be 
lieve that it is better for you to be conquered by words, than to continue in youl 
ge Sage and to experience deeds and war therefore.” 

27. When Phineas had discoursed thus, the governors of the assembly, and 
the whole multitude, began to make an apology for theniselves concerning what 
they were accused of, and they said, ‘Phat they neither would depart from the 
relation they bare to them; nor had they built the altar by way of innovation, 
that they owned one and the same common God with all the Hebrews, and that 
brazen altar which was before the tabernacle, on which they would offer their 
sacrifices ; that as to the altar they had raised, on account of which they were 
thus suspected, it was not built fo worship, but that it might be a sign and a 
monument of our relation to you for ever, and a necessary caution to us to act 
wisely, and to continue in the laws of our country, but not a handie for trans. 
gressing them, as you suspect; and let God be our authentic witness that this 
was the occasion of our building this altar: whence we beg you will have a 
better opinion of us, and do not impute such a thing to us as would render any 
of the posterity of Abraham well worthy of peraition, in case they attempt to 
bring in new rites, and such as are different from our usual practices.” 

28, When they had made this answer, and Phineas had commended them for 
it, he came to Joshua, and explained before the people what answer they had re. 
ceived ; now Joshua was glad that he was under no necessity of setting them 
in array, or of leading them to shed blood, and make war against men of their 
own kindred; and accordingly he offered sacrifices of thanksgiving to God for 
the same. So Joshua, afier that, dissolved this great assembly of the people, 
and sent them to their own. inheritances, while he himself lived in Shechem, 

jut in the twentieth year afier this, when he was very old, he sent for those of 
the greatest dignity in the several cities, with those in ailthority, and ihe senate, 
and as many of the common people as could be present; and when they were 
come, he put them in mind of ail the benefits God had bestowed on them, which 
could not but be a great many, since, from a low estate, they were advanced to 
so great a aegree of glory and plenty ; ; and exhorted them to take notice of the 
intentions of (God, which had been so gracious towards them; and told them, 
that the Deity would continue their friend by nothing else but ‘thoir piety ; and 
that it was proper for him, now he was about to depart out of this life, to leave 
buch an admonition to them, and he desired that they would keep in memory this 
his exhortation to them. 
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29. So Joshua, when he had thus discoursed to them, died, having lived a hun. 
dred and ten years ; forty of which he lived with Moses, in order to learn what 
might be for his advantage afterwards. He also became their commander after 
huis death for twenty-five years. He was a man that wanted not/wisdom nor elo- 
quence to declare his intentions to the people, put very eminent on both accounts. 
He was of great courage and magnanimity, in action and in dangers, and very 
sagacious in procuring the peace of the people, and of great virtue at all proper 
seasons. He was) buried in the city Timnah, of the tribe of Ephraim.* About 
the same time died Eleazar the high priest, leaving the high priesthood to his son 
Pbhimeas. His monument also and sepulchre are in the city Gabatha. 


CHAP. If. 


How, after the Death of Joshua, ther Commander, the Israelites transgrescel the 
Laws -f their Country, and experienced great afflictions ; and when there was a 
Sedition arisen, the Tribe of Benjamin was destroyed, excepting only Sia Hun- 
dred Men. . 


£ 


§ 1. Arrer the death of Joshua and Eleazar, Phineas prophesied} that accord 
ing to God’s will, they should commit the government to the tribe of Judah, and 
that this tribe should destroy the race of the Canaanites; for then the people 
were concerned to learn what was the will of God. They also took to their as- 
sistance the tribe of Simeon, but upon this condition, that when those that had 
been tributary to the tribe of Judah should be slain, they should do the like for 
the tribe of Simeon. 

2. But the afiairs of the Canaanites were at this time in a flourishing condi. 
lion, and they expected the Israelites with a great army at the city Bezek, having 
put the government into the hands of Adonibezek, which name denotes the Lord 
of Bezek, for Adoni, in the Hebrew tongue, is called Lord. Now they hoped to 
have been too hard for the Israelites, because Joshua was dead. But when the 
Israelites. had joined battle with them, I mean the two tribes before mentivned, 
they fought gloriously, and slew above ten thousand of them, and put the rest to 
flight; andin the-pursuit they took Adonibezek, who, when his fingers and. toes 
were cut off by them, said, ‘“‘ Nay, indeed, | was not always to lie concealed 
from God, asI find by what [now endure, while I have not been ashamed to do 
the same to seventy-two kings.” So they carried him alive as far as. Jerusa- 


* Since not only Procopius and Suidas, but an earlier author, Moses Choreneusis, p. 52, 53, and per- 
haps from his criginal author, Mariba Catina, one as old as Alexander the Great, sets down the famous 
inscription at Tangier concerning the old Canaanites driven out of Palestine by Joshua, take it here in 
that author’s own words: ** We are those exiles that were governors of the Canaanites, but have been 
driven away by Joshua the robber, and are come to inhabit here:” See the. note there. Nor is it un- 
worthy of our notice, what Moses Chorenensis adds, p. 53, and this upon a diligent examination, viz, 
that“ one of those eminent men among the Canaanites came at thesaie time into Armenia, and found- 
ed the Genthunian family or tribe, and that this was confirmed by the manners of the same family os 
tribe, as being Jike those of the Canaanites.” 

+ By propnesging, when spoken ofa high priest, Josephus, both here and frequently elsewhere, means 
no more than consulting God by Urim, which the reader is still to bear m mind upon all occasions. And 
if St. John, who was contemporary with Josephus, and of the same country, made use of this style, 
whew he says, that “ Caiphas, being high priest that year, prophesied that Jesus should die for that na- 
tion, and not for that nation only, but that also be shouid gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad,” xi. 51, 52, he may possitily mean that this was revealed to the high priest 
by an extraordinary voice from between the cherubims, when he had his breastplate, or Urim and Thum. 
min on. befcre or in the most holy place of the temple, which was no other than the oracle of Urim and 
Thammim, , Of which above in the note on Antig, B. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9.° 

t This great nuinber of seventy-two regult, or small kings, over whom Adonibezek had tyrannived, 
and for which he was punished according to the Jex ¢alionts, as well as the thirty-one kings of Canaan, 
subdued by Joshua, and named in one chapter, Josh. xii. and thirty-two kings, or royal auxiliaries tu 
Benhadad, king of Syria. 1 King xx. 1; Antiq. b. viii. ch. xiv. sect. 1; intimate to us what was the an- 
tient form of government among several nations before the monarchies began, viz. that every city or large 
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lem; and when he was dead they buried him in the earth, and went on in. still 
taeitite the cities; and when they had taken the greatest part of them, they be.’ 
siegwed Jertigalem ; and when they had taken the lower city, which was not under 
a considerable time, they slew all the inhabitants; but the upper city was not to 
be taken without great difficulty, through the strength of its walls, and the nature 
ef the place. 

3. For which reason they removed their camp to Hebron; and when they 
had taken it, they slew all the inhabitants. There were till thent left the race 
of giants who had bodies so lar ge, and countenances so entirely different from 
otier men, that they were surprising to the sight, and terrible to the hearing, 
‘he bones of these men are still shown to this very day, unlike to any credible 
relations of other men. Now they gave this city to the Levites as an extraordi. 
vary reward, with the suburbs of two thousand cities ; but the land thereto be. 
longing they gave as a free gift to Caleb, according to the injunctions of Moses. 
‘This Caleb was one of the spies which Moses sent into the land of Canaan. 
They also gave land for habitation to the’ posterity of Jethro the Midianite, who 
Was the father-in-law to Moses, tor they had left their own country, and followed 
them, and accompanied them, in the wilderness. 

4, Now the tribes of Judah and Simeon took the cities which were in the 
mountainous part of Canaan, as also.Askelon and Ashod, of those that lay near 
the sea; but Gaza and Ekron escaped them; for they, lying in a flat country, 
and having a great number of chariots, they sorely gailed those that attacked 
them. So these tribes, when they were grown very rich, by this war, retired to_ 
their Gwn cities, and laid aside their weapons of war. 

5. But the Benjamites, to whom belonged Jerusalem, permitted its inhabi- 
tants to pay tribute ; so they all left off, the one to kul, and the other to expose 
themselves to danger, and had time to cultivate the ground. The rest of the 
tribes imitated that of Benjamin, and did the same; and contenting themselves 
ms the tributes that were paid them, permitted the Canaanites to live in peace. 

. However, the-tribe of Ephraim, when they besieged Bethel, made no ad. 
vance, nor performed any thing worthy of the time they spent, and of the pains 
they took about that siege, yet did they persist in it, still sitting down before the 
city, though they endured great trouble thereby. But after some time,’ they 
caught one of the citizens that came to them to get necessaries, and they gave 
him some assurances that, if he would deliver up the city to them, they would 
preserve him and his kindred; so he sware, that upon those terms he would put 
ihe city into their hands. Accordingly he that thus betrayed the city was pre- 
served, with his family ; and the Israelites slew all the inhabitants, and retained 
the city, for themselves. 

7. After this, the Israelites grew effeminate as to figiuiug any more against 
their enemies, but applied themselves to the cultivation of the land, which produ- 
cing them great plenty and riches, they neglected the regular disposition of their. 
settlement, and indulged themselves in luxury and pleasures; nor were they any 
longer careful to hear the laws that belonged to their political government. 
Whereupon God was provoked to anger, and Bid them in mind, first, how con- 


town with its Perouse villages, was a distinct government by itself; which is the more remarkable, 
because this was certainly "the form of ecclesiastical government that was settled by the aposties, and 
preserved throughout the Christian church in the first ages of Christianity. Mr..Addison is of opinion 
that “it would certainly be for the good of mankin 1d, t0 have all the mighty empires. and monarchies of 
the world cantoned out into petty states and principalities, which, itke so many large families, might Jie 
under the observation of their proper governors, so that the care of the prince might extend itself to every 
individual person Onder his protection ; though he despairs of such a scheme being brought about, and 
thinks that, if it were, it would quickly be destroyed. ” Remarks on Italy, 4to, p. ¥51, Nor is it unfit to 
be observed here, that the Armenian records, though they give us the history of thirty-nine of their an. 

wientest heroes or governors after the flood, before the days of Sardanapalis, had no proper king ull the 
fortieth Parserus. See Moses Chorenensis, p. 55. And that Almighty God does not approve of such ab- 
rolute or tyrannical monarchies, any one may learn that reads Deut. xvii. 1420, and 1 Sam. viii. 1—22,; 

although, if such kings are set up as own bin for their supreme King, and aim to govern according to Ais 
aws he hath admitted of them, and protected them and their subjects in ali generations. 
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trary to his directions vuney bad spared the Canaanites, and, after that, how those 

vanaanites, as opportuauy served, used them very barbarous sly. But the Israel 
ites, though they were in heaviness at these admonitions from God, yet were 
they still very unwilling to go to war; and since they got large tributes from the 
( anaanites, and were ‘andisposed for taking pains by their luxury, they suffered 
their aristocracy to be corrupted also, and ‘did not ordain themselves ‘a senate, 
nor any such magistrates as their laws had formerly required, but they were very 
much given to cultivating their fields in order to-get wealth; which great indo. 
jence of theirs brought a terrible sedition upon them, and they proceeded so far 
as to fight one against another, from the following occasion. 

8. ‘Phene was a Levite,* a man of a vulgar family, that belonged to the tribe 
of Ephraim, and dwelt therein; this man married a wife from Bethlehem, which 
is a place belonging to the tribe of Judah. . Now he was very fond of his wife. 
and overcome with her beauty ; but he was unhappy in this, that he did not meet 
with the tike return of affection from her, for she was averse to him, which did 
more inflame kis passion for her, so that they quarrelled one with another per- 
petually ; and at last the woman was so disgusted at these quarrels that she left 
her husband, and went to her parents in the fourth month. The husband bemg 
very uneasy at this her departure, and that, out of his fondness for her, came. to 
his father and mother-in-law, and made up their quarrels, and was reconciled to 
her, and lived with them there four days, as being kindly treated by her parents, 
On the fifth day he resolved to go home, and went away in the evening; for his 
wife’s parents were loath to part with their daughter, and delayed the time til 
the day was gone. Now they had one servant that followed them, and an ass or. 
which the woman rode; and when they were near Jerusalem, having gone ale 
ready thirty furlongs, the servant advised them to take up their lodgings some, 
where, lest some misfortune shou!d befail them if they traveled in the night, 
especially since they were not far off enemies, that season often giving reason 
for suspicion of dangers from even such as are friends ; but the husband was not 
pleased with this advice, nor was he willing to take up his lodging among stran- 
pers; for the city belonged to the Canaanites, but desired rather to go “twenty 
furlongs farther, and so to take their lodgings in some Israelite city. Accord- 
ingly he. obtained his purpose, and came to Gibeah, a city of the tribe of 
Benjamin, when it was just dark; and while no one tha: lived m the market place 
invited him to lodge with him, there came an old man out of the field, one that 
was indeed of the tribe of Ephraim, but resided in Gibeah, and met him, and 
asked him, Who he was? and for what reason he came thither so late; and why 
he was looking out for provisions for supper when it was dark? To which he re- 
plied that he was a Levite, and was bringing his wife from her parents, and was 
going home, but he told him his habitation was in the tribe of Ephraim: so the 
old man, as well because of their kindred, as because they lived in the same 
tribe, and also because they had thus accidentally met together, took him into 
lodge with him. Now certain young men, of the inhabitants of Gibeah, having 
seen the woman in the market-place, and admiring her beauty, when they 1a 
stood that she lodged with the old man, came to “the doors, as contemning the 
weakness and fewness of the old man’s family. ; ; and when the old man desired 

them to go away, and not to offer any violence or abuse there, they desired him 
to yield them up the strange woman, and then he should have no harm done to 
him, And when the old man alleged, that the Levite was of his kindred, and 
that they would be guilty of horrid wickedness if they suffered themselves to be 
overcome by their pleasures, and so offend against thei laws, they despised his 
righteous admonition, and laughed him to scorn, They also threatened to kill 


all Josephus’ s early date of this. history before the beginning of the judges, or when there was no king 
in Israel, Judges, xix. 1, is strongly confirmed by the large nuinber of Benjamites both inthe days of Asa 
and Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xiv. 8, and xvi. 17, who yet were here reduced to 600 men; nor can those 


numbers be at all supposed genuine, if they were piece so late as the end of the Judges. where our 
Gther eapies place this reduction. Dy 
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him if he became an obstacle to their inclinations; whereupon, when he found | 
himselfin great distress, and yet was not willing to overlook his guests, andseethem — 
abused, he produced his own daughter to them, and told them, that it was a smaller 
‘breach of the law to satisfy their lust upon her than to abuse his guests, supposing 
that he himself should by this means prevent any injury to be done to those guests. 
When they no way abated of their earnestness for the strange woman, but insisted 
absolutely on their desires to have her, he entreated them not to perpetrate any 
such act of injustice ; but they proceeded to take her away by force, and indul- 
ging still more the violence of their inclinations, they took the woman away to 
their house; and when they had satisfied their lust upon her the whole night, 
they let her go about day break. So she came to the place where she had been 
entertained, under great affliction at what had happened, and was very sorrowful 
upon occasion of what she had suffered, and durst not look her husband in the 
face for shame, for she concluded that he would never forgive her for what she 
had done, so she fell down and gave up the ghost; but her husband supposed that 
his wife was only fast asleep, and thinking nothing of a more melancholy nature 
had happened, endeavoured to raise her up, resolving to speak comfortably to her, 
since she did not voluntarily expose herself to these men’s lust, but was forced 
away to their house; but as soon ashe perceived she was dead, he acted as pru: 
dently as the greatness of his misfortunes would admit, and laid his dead wife up 
on the beast, and carried her home; and cutting her limb by limb into twelve 
pieces, he sent them to every tribe, and gave it in charge to those that carried 
them, to inform the tribes of those that were the causes of his wife’s death, and of 
the violence they had offered to her. | ; 
- §. Upon this the people were greatly disturbed at what they saw, and at what 
they heard, as never having had the experience of such a thing before ; so they 
gathered themselves to Shiloh, out of a prodigious and a just anger, and assem- 
bling in a great congregation before the tabernacle, they immediately resolved to 
take arms, and to treat the inhabitants of Gibeah as enemies; but the senate re- 
strained them from doing so, and persuaded them, that they ought not so hastily 
to make war upon people of the same nation with them, before they discoursed 
with them by words concerning the acc ose laid against them, it being part of 
their law, that they should not bring an army against foreigners themselves when 
they appear to have been injurious, without sending an embassage first, and trying 
thereby whether they will repent or not ; and accordingly they exhorted them'to 
do what they ought to do in obedience to their laws, that is, to send t6 the inha- 
bitants of Gibeah, to know whether they would deliver up the offenders to them, 
and if they deliver them up, to rest satisfied with the punishment of those offend. 
ers, but if they despise the message that was sent them, to punish’ thém, by taking °. 
up arms against them. Accordingly they sent to the inhabitants of'Gibeah, and 
accused the young men of the crimes committed in the affair of the Levite’s 
wife, and required of them those that had done what was contrary toghe law, that 
they might be punished, as having justly deserved to die for wha “had done ; 
but the inhabitants of Gibeah would not deliver up the young men, and thoughn 
it too reproachful for them, out of fear of war, to submit to other meh’s demands 
upon them, vaunting themselves to be no way inferior to any in war, neither in 
their number nor in courage. The rest of their tribe were also making great prepa. 
ration for war, for they were insolently mad as also to resolve to repel force by force. 
10.. When it was related to the Israelites, what the inhabitants of Gibeah had 
resolved upon, they took their oath that no one of them would give his daughter 
in marriage to a Benjatnite, but make war with greater fury against them than 
we have learned our forefathers made war against the Canaanites, and sent out 
presently an army of four hundred thousand against them, while the Benjamites’ 
“army was twenty-five thousand and six hundred; five hundred of which was ex. 
cellent.at slinging stones. with their left hands, insomuch ‘that when battle wa 
joined at Gibeah the Benjamites beat the Israclites, and of them there fell.t., 
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thousand men; and probably more had been destroyed had not the night come 
on and prevented it, and broken off the fight; so the Benjamites returned to the 
city with joy, and the Israelites returned to their camp in a great fright at what 
had happened. On the next day, when they fought again, the Benjamites beat 
them, and eighteen thousand of the Israelites were slain, and the rest deserted 
their camp out of fear of a great slaughter. So they came to Bethel,* a city 
that was near their camp, and fasted on the next day; and besought God by. 
Phineas the high priest, that his wrath against them might cease, and that he 
would be satisfied with these two defeats, and give them the victory and power 
over their enemies. Accordingly God ee them so to do by the prophesy- 
ing of Phineas. 

‘11. When therefore they had divided the army into two parts, they laid the 
one half of them in ambush about the city Gibeah by night, while the other half 
atiacked the Benjamites, who retiring upon the assault, the Benjamites pursued 
them, while the Hebrews retired by slow degrees, as very desirous to draw them 
entirely from the city, and the other followed them as they retired, till both the 
old men and young men that were left in the city, as too weak to fight, came 
running out tovether with them, as willing to bring their enemies under. How- 
ever, when they were a great way fromthe city the Hebrews ran ¢ away no lon- 
ger, but turned back to fight them, and lift up the signal they had agreed on to 
those that lay in ambush, who rose up, and with a great noise fell upon the ene- 
my. Now, as soon as ever they perceived themselves to be deceived, they knew 
not what to do, and when they were driven into a certain hollow place which 
was in a valley, they there shot at by those that encompassed them, till they were 
all destroyed, excepting six hundred, which formed themselves into a close bo- 
dy of men, and forced their passage through the midst of their enemies, and fled 
to the neighbouring mountains, and, seizing upon them, remained there ; but the 
rest of them, being about twenty-five thousand, were slain. Then did the Isra- 
‘elites burn Gibeah, and slew the women, and the males that were under age ; 
end did the saine also to the other cities of the Benjamites. And indeed they 
were enraged to that degree that they sent twelve thousand men out of the ar- 
my and gave them orders to destroy Jabesh Gilead, because it did not join with 

‘them in fighting against the Benjamites. Accordingly those that were sent slew 
the men of war, with the children and wives, excepting four hundred virgins. 
To such a degree had they proceeded in their anger, because they not only had 
the suffering of the Levite’s wife to avenge, but the slaughter of their own sol. 
diers, 

12. However, they afterward were sorry for the calamity they had brought 
upon the Benjamites, and appointed a fast on that account, although they suppo- 
sed those men had suffered justly for their offence against the laws, so they re- 
called by their ambassadors those six hundred which had escaped. These had 
seated themselves on a certain rock called Rimmon, which was in the wilderness ; 
so the ambassadors lamented not only the disaster that had befallen the Benja- 
mites, but themselves also, by this destruction of their kindred, and persuaded 
them to take it patiently, and to come and unite with them, and not, so far as in 
them lay, to give their suffrage to the utter destruction of the tribe éf Benjamin , 
and said to them, “We give you leave to take the whole land of Benjanin to 
yourselves, and as much prey as you are able to carry away with you.” So 
these men with sorrow confessed, that what had been done was according to the 
decree of God, and had happened for their own wickedness, and assented fo those 
that invited them, and came down to their own tribe. The Israelites also gave 

i hundred virgins of Jabesh Gilead for wives: but as to the remain. 


them the fo 
a: Josephs ahs heré to have made a small niistako, when he took the Hebrew word Beth-El, winth 
denotes the house of Gol, or the tabernacle, Judg. xx, 18, for the proper name of a place Bethel, it na 

& that the tabernacle was ever at ‘Bethel ; ‘only so far itis Oey thac yaad tag ihe piace of 


way, appearil 
the tabernacl in the days of the Judges, was not'far fiom Bethel. 
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mg two hundred, they deliberated about it how they m.ght compass wives 
cnough for them, and that thev might have children by them; and whereas they 
had before the war began taken an oath, that no one would give his daughter to 
. wile toa Benjamite, some advised them to have no regard to what they had 
sworn, because the oath had not been taken advisedly and. judiciously, but 
in a passion, and thought that they should do nothing against God, if they were 
able to save a whole tribe which was in danger of perishing, and that perjury 
was then a sad and dangerous thing, not when it is done out of necessity, but 
when it is done with a wicked intention. But when the senate were afirighted 
at the very name of perjury, a certain person told them, that he could show them 
a way whereby they might procure the Benjamites wives enough, and yet keep 
their oath. They asked him what this proposal was? He said, “that three 
times in a year, when we meet in Shiloh, our wives and our daughters accompa- 
ny us, let then the Benjamites be allowed to steal away, and marry such women 
us they can catch, while we will neither incite them nor forbid them ; and when 
their parents take it ill, and desire us to inflict punishment upon them, we will 
tell them, that they were themselves the cause of what had happened, by ne- 
glecting to guard their daughters, and that they ought not to be over angry at the 
Benjamites, sipce that anger was permitted to rise too high already.” So the 
Israelites were persuaded to follow this advice, and decreed, that the Benjamites 
should be allowed thus to steal themselves wives... So when the festival was 
coming on, these two hundred Benjamites lay in ambush before the city, by two 
and three together, and waited for the coming of the virgins, in the vineyards 
and other places where they could lie concealed. Accordingly the virgins came 
along playing, and suspected nothing of what was coming upon them, and walked 
after an unguarded manner, so those that lay scattered in the road rose up, and 
caught hold of them: by this means these Benjamites got them wives and fell to 
agriculture, and took good care to recover their former happy state. And thus 
was this tribe of the Benjamites, afier they had been in danger of entirely pe- 
rishing, saved in the manner forementioned by the wisdom of the Israelites; and 
accordingly it presently flourished, and soon increased to be a multitude, and 


came to enjoy all other degrees of happiness. And such was the conclusion of 
{his war. 


CHAP. TL 


How the Israelites after this Misfortune grew wicked, and served the Assyrians, and 
how God delivered them by Othniel, who ruled over them Forty Years. 


§ 1. Now it happened, that the tribe of Dan suffered in. like manner with the 
tribe of Benjamin; and it came to do so on the occasion following: When the 
Israelites had already left off the exercise of their arms for war, and were. in- 
tent upon their husbandry, the Canaanites despised them, and brought together 
an army, not because they expected to suffer by them, but because they had a 
mind to havea sure prospect of treating the Hebrews ill wken they pleased, and 
might thereby for the time to come dwell in their own cities the more securcly ; 
they prepared therefore their chariots, and gathered their soldiery together, their 
cities also combined together, and drew over to them Askelon and Ekron, which 
were within the tribe of Judah, and inany more of those that lay in the plain, » 
They also forced the Danites to fly into the mountainous country, and left them 
not the least portion of the plain country to set their foot on. Since then these 
Danites were not able to fight them, and had not land enough to sustain them, | 
they sent five of their men into the midland country to see for a and to which 
‘hey might remove their habitation: So these men went as far as the neighbour. 
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hood of Mount Libanus, and the fountains of the lesser Jordan, at the great plain. 


of Sidon, a day’s journey from the city ; and when they had taken a view of the 
land, and found it to be good and exceeding fruitful, they acquainted their tribe 
with it, whereupon they made an expedition with the army, and built there. the 
city Dan, of the same name with the son of Jacob, and of the same name with 
theiz own tribe. 

2. The Israelites grey so indolent, and unready of taking pains, that misfor- 
tunes came heavier upon them, which also proceeded in part from their contempt 
of the divine worship ; for. when they had once fallen off from the regularity of 
their political government, they indulged themselves farther in living accerding 
to their own pleasure, and according to their own will, till they were full of the 
evil doings that were common among the Canaanites. God therefore was angry 
with them, and they lost that their happy state, which they had obtained by innu- 
merable labours, by their luxury: for when Chushan, king of the Assyrians, had 
made war against them, they lost many of their soldiers in the battle, and when 
they were besieged, they were taken by force ; nay, there were some who, out 
of fear, voluntarily submitted to him, and though the tribute laid upon them was 
more than they could bear, yetdid they pay it, and underwent all sort of oppres- 
sion for eight years; after which time they were freed from them in the following 
manner. ~ 

3. There was one whose name was Othniel, the son of Kenez, of the tribe of 
Judah, an active man, and of great courage. He had an admonition from God 
not to overlook the Israelites in such a distress as they were now in, but to en- 
deavour boldly to gain them their liberty; so when he had procured some to 
assist him in this dangerous undertaking (and few they were, who, either out of 
shame at their present circumstances, or out of a desire of changing them, could 
be prevailed on to assist him,) he first of all destroyed that garrison which Chu- 
shan had set over them: but when it was perceived that he had not failed in his 
tirst attempt, more of the people came to his assistance ; so they joined battle 
with the Assyrians, and drove them entirely before them, and compelled them 
to pass over Euphrates. Hereupon Othniel, whe had given such proofs of his 
valour, received from the multitude authority to Judge the people: and when he 
had ruled over them forty years, he died. 


CHAP. IV. 


How our People served the Moabites Eighteen Years, and were then delivered 
from Slavery by one Ehud, who retained the Dominion Eighty Years. 


§ 1. Wien Othnie! Bs dead, the affairs of the Israelites fell again into disor- 
der: and while they neither paid to God the honour due to him nor were obedient 
to the laws, their afflictions increased, till Eglon, king of the Moabites, did so 
greatly despise them on account of the disorders of their political. government, 
that he made war upon them and overcame them in several battles, and made the 
most courageous to submit, and entirely subdued their army, and ordered them 
to pay him tribute. And-when he had built him a royel palace at Jericho,* he 
omitted no method whereby he might distress them, and indeed he reduced them 
(o poverty for eighteen years. But when God had once taken pity of the Israel- 


* It appears by the sacred history, Judg. i. 16; iii. 13, that Eglon’s pavilion or palace, was at the city 
of palm trees, as the place where Jericho had stood is called after its destruction by Joshua, that is, at 
or near the demolished city. Accordingly, Josephus says it was at Jericho or rather in that fine coun- 
try of palm trees, upon or near to the same spot of ground on wnich Jericho baa “srmerly stood and on 
which it was rebuilt by Hiel, 1 Kings, xvi. 34. Our other copies that avoid its proper name, Jericha 
wid call it the city of palm trees only, speak nere mere accurately than Josephus 
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jtes, on account of their afflictions, and was moved to compassion by ther sup. 
plications put up to him, he freed them from the hard usage they had met with 
under the Moabites. This liberty he procured for them in the following manner. 

2, There was a young man of the tribe of Benjamin, whose pame was Ehud, 
the son of Gera, a man of very great courage in bold undertakings, and of a 
very strong body fit for hard labour, but best skilled in using his left hand, in 
which was his whole strength ; and he also dwelt at Jericho. Now this man be- 
came familiar with Eglon, and that by means of presents, with which he obtained 
his favour, and insinuated himself into his good opinion, whereby he was also 
beloved of those that were about the king. Now, when ona time he was bring- 
ing presents to the king, and had two servants with him, he put a dagger on his 
right thigh secretly, and went in to him: it was then summer time, andthe mid: 
dle of the day, when the guards were not strictly on their watch, both because 
of the heat, and because they were gone to dinner. So the young man when 
he had offered his presents to the king, who then resided in a small parlour that 
stood conveniently to avoid the heat, he fell into discourse with him, for they 
were now alone, the king having bid his servants that attended him to go their 
ways, because he had a mind to talk with Ehud. He was now sitting on his 
throne; and fear seized upon Ehud Jest he should miss his stroke and not give 
him a deadly wound, so he raised himself up, and said he had a dream to impart 
to him by the command of God; upon which the king leaped out of his throne 
for joy of the dream; so Ehud smote him to the heart, and leaving his dagger 
in his body, he went out and shut the door after him. Now the king’s servants 
were very still, as supposing that the king had composed himself to sleep. 

3. Hereupon Ehud informed the people of Jericho privately of what he had 
done, and exhorted them to recover their liberty; who heard him gladly, and 
went to their arms, and sent messengers over the country, that should sound 
trumpets of rams’ horns, for it was our custom to call the people together by 
them. Now the attendants of Eglon were ignorant of what misfortune had be- 
fallen him for a great while ;_ but towards the evening, fearing some uncommon 
accident had happened, they entered into his parlour, and when they found him 
dead, they were in great disorder, and knew not what todo; and before the 
guards could be got together, the multitude of the Israelites came upon them, so 
that some ef them were slain immediately, and some were put to flight, and ran 
away toward the country of Moab, in order to save themselves. Their number 
was above ten thousand. ‘The Israelites seized upon the ford of Jordan, and 
pursued them, and slew them, and many of them they killed at the ford, nor did 
one of them escape out of their hands: and by this means it was that the He 
brews freed themselves from slavery under the Moabites. Ehud also was on 
this account dignified with the government over all the multitude, and died after 
he had held the government eighty years.* He wasa man worthy of commen. 
dation, even besides what he deserved for the forementioned act of his. After 
him Shamgar, the son of Anath, was elected for their governor, but died in the 
first year of his government. : 


* These 80 years for the government of Ehud are necessary te Josephus’s usual large numbers be- 
-uveen the Exodus and the building of the temple, of 592 or 612 years, but not to the smallest number of 
439 years, 1 Kings, vi. 1, which lesser number Josephus seems sometimes to have followed. . And since 
m the beginning of the next chapter it is said by Josephus, that here was hardly a breathing time for the 
Israelites before Jabin came and enslaved them, it is highly probable that some of the copies in his time 
nad here only 8 years instead of 80; as had that of Theophilus of Antiovh, 4d Autolye, L. ji, and ub 
taost probably from his copy of Josephus 
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CHAP. V. 


Tow the Canaaniles brought the Israelites under Slavery for Twenty Years: after 
which they were delivered by Barak and Deborah, who ruled over 
them for Forty Years. 


§ 1. Awnp now it was that the Israelites, taking no warning by their former mis. 
tortznes to amend their manners, and neither worshipping God nor submitting 
to the laws, were brought into slavery by Jabin, the king of the Canaanites, 
and that before they had a short breathing time after the slavery under the Mo. 
abites ; for this Jabin came out of Hazor, a city that was situate over the lake 
Semechonitis, and had in pay three hundred thousand footmen, and ten thousand 
horsemen, with no fewer than three thousand chariots. Sisera was the com- 
mander of all his army, and was the principal person in the king’s favour. He- 
so sorely beat the Israelites when they fought with him that he ordered them to 
pay tribute. 

2. So they continued to undergo that hardship for twenty years, as not good 
enough of themselves to grow wise by their misfortunes. God was willing also 
hereby the more to subdue their obstinacy and ingratitude towards himself. So 
when at length they were become penitent, and were so wise as to learn that 
their calamities arose from their contempt of the laws, they besought Deborah, 
a certain prophetess among them (which name in the Hebrew tongue signifies a 
Bee,) to pray to God to take pity on them, and not to overlook them, now they 
were rumed by the Canaanites. So God granted them deliverance, and chose 
them a general, Barak, one that was of the tribe of Naphtali (now Barak, in the 
Hebrew tongue, signifies Lightning.) 

3. So Deborah sent for Barak, and bid him choose him.out ten thousand young 
men, to go against the enemy, because God had said, that that number was sul- 
ficient, and promised them victory. But when Barak said, that he would not be 
the general unless she would also go as a general with him, she had indignation 
at what he said, and replied, “ Thou, O Barak, deliverest up meanly that autho- 
rity which God hath given thee, into the hand of a woman, and I do not reject 
it.” So they collected ten thousand men, and pitched their camp at Mount Ta- 
bor, where, at the king’s command Sisera met them, and pitched his camp not 
far from the enemy ; whereupon the Israelites, and Barak himself, were so af. 
frighted at the multitude of those enemies that they were resolved to march oii, 
had not Deborah retained them, and commanded them to fight the enemy that 
very day, for that they should conquer them, and God would be their assistance. 

4. So the battle began; and when they were come to a close fight, there came 
_ down from heaven a great storm, with a vast quantity of rain and hail, and the 
wind blew the rain in the face of the Canaanites, and so darkened their eyes, 
their arrows and slings were of no advantage to them; nor would the coldness 
of the air permit the soldiers to make use of their swords, while this storm did 
not so much incommode the Israelites, because it came in their backs. They 
also took such courage, upon the apprehension that God was assisting them, that 
they fell upon the very midst of their enemies, and slew a great number of them, 
so that some of them fell by the Israelites, some fell by their own horses, which 
were put into disorder, and not a few were killed by their own chariots. At last 
Sisera, as soon as he saw himself beaten, fled away, and came to a woman 
whose name was Jael, a Kenite, who received him, when he desired to be con- 
cealed; and when be asked for somewhat to drink, she gave him sour milk, vu! 
which he drank so unmeasurably that he fell asleep; but when he was asleep, 
Fael took an iron nail, and drove it through his temples with a hammer, into the 
foor: and when Barak came a little afierward, she showed Sisera nailed to thy 
ground. And thus was tlus victory gained hy a woman, as Deborah bad fore — 
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told. Barak also fought with Jabin at Hazor; und when he met with him, he 
- slew him: and when the general was fallen, "Barak overthrew the city to the 
foundation, and was the commander of the Israelites for forty years. 


———— 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Midianites and other Nations fought against the Israelites and beat then, 
and afflicted their Country for Sever Years. How they were delivered 
by Gideon, who ruled over the Multitude for Foriy Years. 


§ 1. Now when Barak and Deborah were dead, whose deaths happened about 
the same time, afterwards the Midianites called the Amalekites and Arabians to 
their assistance, and made war against the Israelites, and were too hard for thoss 
that fought against them ; and when they had burnt the fruits of the earth, they 
carried off the prey. Now when they had dene this for three years, the multi- 
0 de of the Israelites retired to the mountams, and forsook the plain country. 
‘They also made themselves hollows under ground, and caverns, and preserved 
therein whatsoever had escaped their enemies ; for the Midtanites made expedi- 
tions in harvest-time, but permitted them to plough the land in winter, that so 
when the others had taken the pains, they might have fruits for them to carry 
away. Indeed there ensued a famine, and a scarcity of food, upon which they 
betouk themselves to their supplications to God, and besought him to save them. 

2. Gideon also, the son of Joasha, one of the principal persons of the tribe of 
Manasseh, brought his sheaves of corn privately, and threshed them at the wine- 
press, for he was too fearful of their enemies to thresh them openly in the thresh. 
ing-floor. At this time somewhat appeared to him in the shape of a young man, 
and told him, “ That he was a happy man, and belovea of God.” To which he 
immediately replied, ‘‘ A mighty indication of God’s favour to me, that I am . 
forced to use this wine-press instead of a threshing-floor!” But the appearance 
exhorted him to be of good courage, and to make an attempt for the recovery of 
their liberty. He answered, That “it was impossible for him to recover it, be- 
cause the tribe to which he belonged was by no means numerous, and because 
he was but young himself, and too inconsiderable to think of such great actions.” 
But the other promised him, that God would supply what he was defective in, 
and would afford the Israelites victory under his conduct. 

3. Now, therefore, as Gideon was relating this to some young men, they be- 
lieved hin, and immediately there was an army of ten thousand men got ready 
for fighting. But God stood by Gideon in his sleep, and told him, That ‘ man. 
kind were too fond of themselves, and were enemies to such as excelled in virtue. 
Now that they might not pass God over, but ascribe the victory to him, and might 
not fancy it obtained by thcir own power because they were a great army, and 
uble of themselves to fight their enemies, but might confess that it was owing to 
his assistance, he advised ium to bring his ariny about noon in the violence of 
the heat, to the river, and to esteem those that bent down on their knees, and so 
drank, to be men of courage, but for all those that drank tumultuously, that he 
should esteem them to do it out of fear, and as in dread of their enemies.” And 
when Gideon had done as God had suggested to him, there were found three 
hsindred men that took water with their hands tumultuously, so God bid him take 
chese men and attack the enemy. Accordingly they pitched their paRep at the 
river Jordan, as ready the next day to pass over it. 

4. But Gideon was in great fear, for God had told him beforehand, ‘that he 
should set upon his enemies in the night-time: but God being willing to free him 
from his fear, bid him take one of his soldiers, and go near to the Midianites’ 
tents. for that he should from that very place have his courage raised, and grow 
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bold. “So he obeyed, and went and took his servant Phurah with him ; and as 
he came near to one of the tents he discovered that those that were in it were 
awake, and that one of them was telling to his fellow-soldier a dream of his own, 
aud that so plainly, that Gideon could hear him. The dream was this: He 
thought he saw a barley cake, such a one as could hardly be eaten by men, it 
was so vile, rolling through the camp, and overthrowing the royal tent, and the 
tents of all the soldiers. Now the other soldier explained this vision to mean the 
destruction of the army, and told them what his reason was which made him so 
to conjecture, viz. that the seed called barley was all of it allowed to be of the 
vilest sort of seed, and that the Israelites were known to be the vilest of all the 
people of Asia, agreeably to the seed of barley, and that what seemed to look big 
among the Israelites was this Gideon and the army that was with him: and since 
thou sayest thou didst see the cake over-turning our tents, [ am afraid lest God 
hath granted the victory over us to Gideon. 

5. When Gideon had heard this dream, good hope and courage came upon 
him ; and he commanded his soldiers to arm themselves, and told them of this 


vision of their enemies. ‘They also took courage at what was told them, and were | 


ready to perform what he should enjoin them: so Gideon divided his army into 
three parts, and brought it about the fourth watch of the night, each part contain- 
ing a hundred men: they all bore empty pitchers, and lighted lamps in their 
hands, that their onset might not be discovered by their enemies. They had also 
cach of them a ram’s horn in his right hand, which he used instead of a trumpet. 
‘The enemies’ camp took up a large space of ground; for it happened they had a 
great many camels: and as they were divided into different nations, so they were 
all contained in one circle. Now when the Hebrews did as they were ordered 
beforehand, upon their approach to their enemies, and on the signal given, sounded 
with the rams’ horn, and brake their pitchers, and set upon ‘their enemies with 
their lamps, and a great shout, and cried,“ Victory to Gideon, by God’s assistance,’ 

a disorder and a fright seized upon the other men while they were half asieep, 
for it was night- time, as Ged would have it; so that a few of them were slain by 
their enemies, bui the-greatest part by their own soldiers, on account of the diver- 
sity of their language, and when they were once put into disorder, they killed ali 
that they met with, as thinking them to be enemies also. ‘Thus there was a great 
slaughter made. Andas the report of Gideon’s victory came to the Israelites, 
they took their weapons and pursued their enemies, and overtook them in a cer- 
tain valley, encompassed with torrents, a place which these could not get over; 
so they encompassed them, and slew them all, with their kings, Oreb and Zeeb. 
But the remaining capiains led those soldiers that were left, which were about 
eighteen thousand, and pitched their camp a great way off the Israelites. How- 
ever, Gideon did not grudge his pains, but pursued them with all his army, and. 
joining battle with them, cut off the whole enemies’ army, and took the other 
leaders, Zebah and Zalmuna, and made them captives. Now there were slain in 
this battle of the Midianites, and of their auxiliaries the Arabians, about a hun- 

dred and twenty thousand, and the Hebrews took a great prey, gola and silver, 
and garments, and camels, and asses. And when Gideon was come to his own 
country of Ophrah, he slew the kings of the Midianites. 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim was so displeased at the good success of 
Gideon, that they resolved to rake war against him, accusing him because he 
did not tell them of his expedition against their enemies. But Gideon, as a man 
of temper, and that excelled in every virtue, pleaded, “ That it was not the resui’ 
of his own authority or reasoning , that nelle him attack the enemy without them. 
put that it was the command of God, and still the victory belonged to them as 
well as those in the army.” And bv this method of cooling their passions, he 
orought more advantage to the Hebrews than by the success he had against 
these enemics, for _ thereby delivered them from a sedition which was arising 


. 
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among them; yet did this tribe afterwards suffer the punishment of this their in 
jurlous treatment of Gideon, of which we will give an account in due time. 

7. Hereupon Gideon would have laid down the government, but was over. 
persuaded to take it, which he enjoyed forty years, and distributed justice to them, 


as the people came to him in their differences; and what he determined was __ 


esteemed valid by all. And when he died, he was buried in his own country of 
Ophrah 


———ae 


CHAP. VIL 


That the Judges who succeeded Gideon made War with the adjoining Nations 
for along Time. 


§ 1. Now Gideon had seventy sons that were legitimate, for he had many wives, 
but he had also one that was spurious by his concubine Drumah, whose name 
was Abimelech, who, after his father’s death retired to Shechem to his mother’s 
relations, for they were of that place: and when he had got money of such of 
them as were eminent for many instances of injustice, he came with. them to his 
father’s house, and slew all his brethren, except Jotham, for he had the good for- 
tune to escape and be preserved; but Abimelech made the government tyranni. 
cal, and constituted himself a lord, to do what he pleased, instead of obeying the 
laws, and he acted most rigidly against those that were the patrons of justice. 
2. Now, when on a certain time there was a public festival at Shechem, and 
all the multitude was there gathered together, Jotham his brother, whose escape 
we before related, went up to Mount Gerizzim, which hangs over the city Sne- 
chem, and cried out so as to be heard by the multitude, who were attentive to him. 
. He desired they would consider what he was going to say to them; se when si- 
lence was made, he said, ‘‘ That when the trees had a human voice, and there 
was an assembly of them gathered together, they desired that the fig-tree would 
rule over them; but when that tree refused so to do, because it was contented 
to enjoy that honour which belonged peculiarly to the fruit it bare, and not that 
which should be derived to it from abroad, the trees did not leave off their inten- 
tions to have a ruler, so they thought proper to make the offer of that honour to 
the vine; but when the vine was chosen, it made use of the same words which 
the fig tree had used before, and excused itself from accepting the government : 
and when the olive tree had done the same, the brier, whom the irdas had desired. 
to take the kingdom (it is a sort of wood good for firing,) it promised to take the 
government, and to be zealous in the exercise of it, but that then they must sit 
down under its shadow, and if they should plot againtt it to destroy it, the prin- 
ciple of fire that was in it should destroy them. “He told them, that what he had 
said was no laughing matter : for that when they had experienced many blessings 
from Gideon, they overlooked Abimelech, when he overruled all, and had joined 
with them in slaying his brethren: and that he was no better than a fire himself ” 
So when he had said this, he went away, and lived privately in the mountains for 
chee years, out of fear of Abimelech. 
. A little while after this festival the Shechemites, who had now répented 
HA of having slain the sons of Gideon, drove Abul nt away, both from 
their city and their tribe ; whereupon he contrived how he might distress their 
city. . Now at the season of vintage, the people were afraid to go out and gather 
their fruits, for fear Abimelech should do them some mischief. Now it happened 
that there had come to them a man of authority, one Gaal, that sojourned witb 
them, having his armed men and his kinsmen with him, so ‘the Shechemites de. 
sited that he would allow them a guard during their vintage, whereupon he ac 
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cepted of their desires, and so the people went out, and Gaal with them at the 
head of his soldiery : so they gathered their fruit with safety; and when they 
were at supper in several companies, they then ventured to curse Abimelech 
vpenly, and the magistrates laid ambushes in places about the city, and caught 
many of Abimelech’s followers, and destroyed them. 

4. Now there was one Zebul, a magistrate of the Shechemites, that had en. 
tertained Abimelech. He sent messengers, and informed him, how much Gaal 

nad irritated the people against him, and excited him to lay ambushes before the 
ity, for that he would persuade Gaal to go out against him, which would leave 
it in his power to be revenged on him, and when that was once done, he would 
sring him to be reconciled to the city. So Abmmelech laid ambushes, and himself 
ay with them. Now Gaal abode in the suburbs, taking little care of himself; 
and Zebul was with him. Now as Gaal saw the armed men coming on, he said 
to Zebul, that some armed men were coming; but the other replied, they were 
only shadows of huge stones; and when they were come nearer, Gaal perceived 
what was the reality, and said, they were not shadows, but men lying in ambush. 
Then said Zebul, Didst not thou reproach Abimelech for cow ardice ?. why dost 
thou, not then show how very courageous thou art thyself, and go and fight him" 
So Gaal, being in disorder, joined battle with Abimelech, and some of his men 
fell; whereupon he fled into the city, and took his men with him. But Zebul 
managed his matters so in the city that he procured them to expel Gaal out of 
the city, and this by accusing him of cowardice in this action with tae soldiers 
of Abimelech. But Abimelech, when he had learned that the Shechemites were 
again coming out to gather their grapes, placed ambushes before the city, and 
when they were come out, the third part of his army took possession of the 
gates to hinder the citizens from returning in again, while the rest pursued those 
that were scattered abroad, and so there was slaughter every where ; and when 
he had overthrown the city to the very foundations, for it was not able to bear a 
siege, and had sown its ruins with salt, he proceeded on with his army till all 
the Shechemites were slain. As for those that were scattered about the coun- 
try, aud so escaped the danger, they were gathered together unto a certain 
strong rock, and settled themselves upon it, and prepared to build a wall about it: 
and when Abimelech knew their intentions, he prevented them, and came upon 
them with his forces, and laying faggots of dry wood round the place, he himsetf 
bringing some of them, and By; his example encouraging the soldiers to do the 
same. And when the rock was encompassed round. about with these fag- 
gots, they set them on fire, and threw in whatsoever by nature caught fire the 
most easily; so a mighty flame was raised, and nobody could fly away from the 
rock, but every man perished, with their wives and children, in all about fifteen 
hundred men, and the rest were a great number also, yee ae such was the ca- 
lamity which fell upon the Shechemites ; and men’s grief cu their account had 
veen greater than it was, had they not brought so much mischief on a person who 
son who had so well deserved of them, and had they not themselves esteemed 
this. as a punishment for the same. 

5. Now Abimelech, when he had affrighted the Israelites, with the miseries 
he had brought upon the Shechemites, seemed openly to affect greater authority 
than he now had, and appeared to set no bounds to his violence, unless it were with 
the destruction of all. Accordingly he marched to ‘Thebes, and took the city on 
the sudden ; and there being a great tower therein, whereunto the whole mul. 
titude fled, he made preparation to besiege it. Now as he was rushing with 
violence near the gates, a woman threw a piece of millstone upon his head, upon 
which Abimelech fell down; and desired his armour-bearer to kill him, lout his 
death should be thought to be the work of a woman; who did what he was bid 
to do. So he underwent this death as a punishment for the wickedness he had 
perpetrated against his brethren, and his insolent barbarity to the Shechemites 
Now the calamity that happened to those Shechemites was according to the pre- 
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diction of Jotham. However, the army that was with Abimelech, upon his fall, 
was scattered abroad, and went to their own homes. 

6. Now it was that Jair the Gileadite,* of the tribe of Manasseh, took the go- 
vernment. He was a man happy in other respects also, but particularly m_ his 
children, who were of a good character. ‘They were thirty in number, and 
very skilful in riding on horses, and were entrusted with the government of the 
cities of Gilead.. He kept the government twenty-two years, and died an old 
man; and he was buried in Camon, a city of Gilead. 

7. And now all the affairs of the Hebrews were managed uncertainly, and 
tended to disorder, and to the contempt of God,and of the laws. So the Ammo- 
nites and Philistines had them in contempt, and laid waste the country with a 
great army ; and when they had taken all Perea, they were so insolent as to at- 
tempt to gain the possession of all the rest ; but the Hebrews, being now amend. 
ed by the calamities they had undergone, betook themselves to supplications to 
God; and brought sacrifices to him, beseeching him not to be too severe upon 
them, but to be moved by their prayers to leave off his anger against them. So 
God became more merciful to them, and was ready to assist them. 

8. When the Ammonites had made an expedition into the land of Gilead, the 
inhabitants of the country met them at a certain mountain, but wanted a com- 
mander. Now there was one whose name was Jephtha, who, both on account 
of his father’s virtue, and on account of that army which he maintained at his 
own expenses, was a potent man: the Israelites therefore sent to him, and en- 
treated him to come to their assistance, and promised him the dominion over them 
all his lifetime. But he did not admit of their entreaty ; and accused them, that 
they did not come to his assistance when he was unjustly treated, and this ‘in an 
open manner by his brethren ; for they cast him off, as not having the same 
mother with the rest, but born of a strange mother, that was introduced among 
them by his father’s fondness, and this they did out of a contempt of his inability 
[to vindicate himself.] So he dwelt in the country of Gilead, as it is called, and 
received all that came to bim, let them come from what place soever, and paid 
them wages. However, when they pressed him to accept the dominion, and 
swore that they would grant him the government over them all his life, he led 
them to the war. 

9. And when Jephtha had taken immediate care of their affairs, he placed his 
arniy at the city Mispeh, and sent a message te the Ammonite [king, | complain- 
ing of his unjust possession of their land. But that king sent a contrary mes. 
sage ; and complained of the Exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt, and desired 
him to go out of the land of the Amorites, and yield it up to him, as at first his 
paternal inheittance. But Jephtha returned this answer, “ That he did not justly 
cemplain of Ins ancestors about the land of the Amorites, and ought rather to 
thank them that they left the land of the Ammonites to them, since Moses could 
have taken it also; and that neither would he recede from that land of their own, 
which Ged had obtained for them, and they had now inhabited [above] three hun- 
dred years, but would fight with them about it.” 

10. And when he had given them this answer, he sent the ambassadors away. 
And when he had prayed for victory, and had vowed to perform sacred offices ; 

and ifhe came home in safety, to offer in sacrifice what living creatures soever 
should first meet-himf, he joined in battle with the enemy, and gained a great 
victory, and in his‘ pursuit slew the enemies all along as far as the city Minnith. 
lie then passed over to the land of the Ammonites, and overthrew many of their 


* Our present copies of Josephus ail omit Tola among the Judges, though the other copies have him 
next after Abimelech, and allot twenty-three years to his acininistration, Judges, x. 1,23 yet do all Jo- 
sephus’s commentators conclude, that in Josephus’s sum of the years of the Judges his twenty-three 
years are included: hence we are to confess, that somewhat has been here lost out of his copres. 

+ Josephus justly condemns Jephtha, as do the Apostolical Constitutions, B. vii. ch. xxxvii. for his 
rash vow, whether it were for sacrificing his daughter, as Josephus thought, or for. dedicating her 
wiso was his omy child, to perpetual virginity, at the tabernacle or elsewhere, which I rather suppose. 
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eifies, and took their prey, and freed his own people from that slavery which 
they had undergone for eighteen years. But’as he came back, he fell into a 
calamity no way correspondent to the great actions he had done; for it was his 
danghter that came to meet him ; she was also an only child and a virgin ; upon 
this Jephtha heavily lamented the greatness of his affliction, and blamed his 
daughter for hemg so forward in meeting him, for he had vowed to sacrifice her to 
God. However, “this action that was to Phatal her was not ungrateful to her, since 
she should die upon occasion of her father’s victory, andthe liberty of her fellow 
citizens, she only desired her father to give her leave for two months, to bewail 
her youth with her fellow-citizens ;,and then she agreed that at the fore-men- 
tioned time he might do with her according to his vow. Accordingly when that 
time was over, he sacrificed his daughter as a burnt-offering, offering such an 
oblation as was neither comformablie to the law, nor acceptable to God, not 
weighing with himself what opinion the hearers would have of such a practice. 

it Now the tribe of Ephraim fought against him, because he did not take 
them along with him in his expedition against the Ammonites, but because he 
alone had the prey, andthe glory of what was done to himself. As to which 
he said first, that they were not ignorant how his kindred had fought against 
him, and that when they were invited, they did not come to his assistance, 
whereas they ought to have come quickly, even before they were invited. And 
in the next place, they were going to acj unjustly ; for while they had not cou- 
tage enough to fight their enemies, they came hastily against their own kindred : 
and he ce tone them, that, Sih God’s assistance, he would inflict a punish- 
ment upon them, unless they would grow wiser. But when he could not per- 
suade them, he fought with them with those forces which he sent for out of Gi- 
fead, and he made a great slaughter among them ; and when they were beaten, 
he pursued them, and seized on the passages of Jordan by a part of his army 
which he had sent before, and slew about forty-two thousand of them. 

12. So when Jephtha had ruled six years he died, and was buried in his own 
eountry, Sebee, which is a place in the land of Gilead. 

13. Now when Jephtha was dead, Ibzan took the government, being of the 
(ribe of Judah, and of the city of Bethlehem. He had sixty children, thirty of. 
them sons, o the rest- daughters ; all which he left alive behind him, giving 
the daughters in marriage to husbands, and taking wives for his sons. He did 
nothing in the seven years of his administration “that was worth recording, or 
footer a memorial. So he died an old man, and was buried in his own 
country. 

14. When Ibzan was dead after this manner, neither did Helon who succeed- 
ed him in the government, and kept it ten years, do any thing remarkable; he 
was of tke tribe of Zebulon. | 

15. Abdon, also the son of Hilel, of the tribe of Ephraim, and born at the 
city of Pyrathon, was ordained their supreme governor after Helon. He is only 
recorded to have been happy in his children ; for the pubiic affairs were then 
so peaceable, and in such security, that MLE did he perform any glorious ac- 
tion. He had forty sons, and by them left thirty grandchildren; and he march. 
ed in state, with these seventy, who were all very skilful in riding horses, and 
he left them all alive after him. He died an old man; and obtained a magnifi- 


cent burial in Pyrathon. 
N 
{fhe had vowed her for a sacrifice she ought to bave been redeemed, Lev. xxvii. 1—®; but of the seasa 


of ver. 28, 29, as relating not to things vowed to God, but devoted to "destruction, soe the ncle un Antin 
6B. + ch. * sect. . F 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning the Fortitude of Samson, and what Mischiefs he brought upon the 
Philistines. 


+ 


§ 1. After Abdon was dead, the Philistines overcame the Israelites, and caulrveh 
tribute of them for forty years; from which distress they were delivered after 
this manner. 

2. There was one Manoah, a person of such great virtue that he had few men 
his equals, and without dispute the principal person of his country. He hada 
wife celebrated for her beauty, and excelling her contemporaries. He had no 
children ; and being uneasy at his want of posterity, he entreated God to give 
them seed of their own bodies to succeed them; and with that intent he came 
constantly into the suburbs,* together with his wife, which suburbs were in the 
great plain. Now he was fond of his wife to a degree of madness, and on that 
account was unmeasurably jealous of her. Now when his wife was once alone, 
an apparition was seen by her; it was an angel of God, and resembled a young. 
man, beautiful and tall, and brought her the good news, that she should have a 
son, born by God’s providence, that should be a goodly child, of great strength, 
by whom, ~when he was grown up to man’s estate, the Philistines should be af- 
fiicted. He exhorted her also not to poll his hair, and that he should avoid all 
other kinds of drink (for so had Ged commanded,) and be entirely contented with 
water. So the angel, when he had delivered that message, went his way, his 
coming having been by the will of God. 

3. Now the wife informed her husband, when he came home, of what the 
angel had said, who showed so great an admir ation of the beauty and tallness of 
the young man that had appeared to her, that her husband was astonished, and 
out of himself for jealousy, and such suspicions as are excited by that passion : 
but she was desirous to have her husband’s unreasonable sorrow taken away ; 
accordingly she entreated God to send the angel again that he might be seen by 
her husband. So the angel came again by the favour of God, while they were 
in the suburbs, and appeared to her when she was alone, without her husband. 
She desired the angel to stay so long till she might bring her husband; and that 
request being granted, she goes to call Manoah. When he saw the angel he 
was not yet free from suspicion, and he desired him to inform him of all that he 
had told his wife: but when he said it was sufficient that she alone knew what 
he had said, he then requested of him to tell him who he was, that when the child 
was born they might return him thanks, and give hima present. He replied, 
that he did not want any present, for that he did not bring them the good news 
of the birth of a son, out of the want of any thing.. And when Manoah’ had en. 
treated him to stay, and partake of his hospitality, he did not give his consent. 
However, he was persuaded, at the earnest request of Manoah, to stay So long 
as while he brought him one mark of his hospitality: so he slew a kid of the 
goats, and bid his wife boil it. When all was ready, the angel enjoined them to 
set the loaves and the flesh, but without the vessels, upon the rock ; which when 
they had done, he touched the flesh with the rod which he had in his hand, which, 
upon the breaking out of a flame, was consumed, together with the loaves. 
And the angel ase “ended openly, in their sight, up to heaven, by means of the 
smoke, as by a vehicle. Now Manoah was “afraid that some danger would come 
‘@ them from this sight of God, but his wife bid him be of good courage , for thut 
God appeared to them for their benefit. 

4, So the woman proved with child, and was careful to observe the injunctions 
that were given her, and thev called the child, when he was bern, Samson, whi 


* 1 can discover no reason why Manoah and his wife came so constantly. into the suburbs to pray fe 
children, but because there was a synagogue o: place of devotion in those suburbs 
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name signifies one that is strong. So the child grew apace, and it appeared evi. 
dently that he would be a prophet,* both by the moderation of his diet, and the 
permission of his hair tu grow. 

5. Now when he once came with his parents t> Timnath, a city of the Philis. 
tines, when there was a great festival, he fell in love with a anid of that country, 
and he desired of his parents that they would procure him the damsel for his wife ; 
but they refused so to do, because she was not of the stock of Israel; yet i 
cause this marriage was of God, who intended to convert it to the beaett of the © 
Hebrews, he overpersuaded them to procure her to be espoused to him. And 
as he was continually coming to her parents, he met a lion, and though he was 
naked, he received his onset, “and strangled him with his bhnidla: and cast the wild 
beast into a woody piece of ground on the inside of the road. 

6. And when he was going another time to the damsel, he lighted upon a 
swarm of: bees making their combs in the breast of that lion; and. taking three 
-honeycombs away, he gave them, together with the rest of his presents, to the 
damsel. Now the people of Deacaneeis out of a dread of the young man’s 
strength, gaye him, during the time of ‘he wedding-feast (for he then feasted them 
all,) thirty ot the most stout of their youth, in pretence to be his companions, but 
in reality to be a guard upon him, that he might not attempt to give them any dis. 
turbance. Now as they were drinking nierrily, and playing, Samson said, as 
was usual at such times, “ Come, if! propose youa riddle, tant you can expound 
it in these seven days time, I will give you every one, a linen shirt and a gar- 
ment, as the reward of your wisdom.” So they being very ambitious to obtain 
the glory of wisdom, together with the gains, desired him to propose his riddle : 
he said, “that a great a vourer produced sweet food out of itself, though itself 
were very disagreeable.” And when they were not able, in three days time, to 
find out the meaning of the-riddle, they desired the damsel to discover it by the 
means of her husband, and tell it them, and they threatened to burn her if she 
did not tell it them. So when the damsel entreated Samson to tell it her, he at 
first refused to do it, but when she lay hard at him, and fell into tears, and made 
his refusal to tell it a sign of his unkindness to her, he mfornied her of his slaugh- 
ter of a lion, and how he found bees in his breast, and carried away three honey: 
combs, and brought them to her. ‘Thus he suspecting nothing of deceit, informed 
her of ‘all, and she revealed it to those that désized to know it. Then on the se. 
venth day, whereon they were to expound the riddle proposed to them, they met 
together before sun-setting, and said, ‘‘ Nothing is more disagreeable than a lion 
to those that light on it, ond nothing is sweeter tats MeAey, to those that make use 
of it.” To which Samson made this rejoinder: “ Nothing is more deceitful 
than a woman, for such was the person that discovered my interpretation to you.” 
Accordingly he gave them the presents he had promised them, making such As. 
kelonites as met him upon the road his prey, who were themselves Philistines 
also. *» But he divorced this his wife, and the giri despised his anger, and was 
married to his companion, Ww who made the foimnbien match between them. . 

7. Atthis injurious treatment Samson was so provoked that he resolved to pu- 
nish all the Philistines, as well as her: so it being then summer-time, and the 
fruits of the land being almost ripe enough for reaping, he caught three hundred 
foxes, and joining lighted torches to their tails, he sent them into the fields of tle 
Philistmes, by which means the fruits of the fields perished. Now when the Pin. 
listines knew that this was Samson’s doing, and knew also for what cause he did’ 
it, they sent their rulers to ‘Timnath, and burned his former wife, and: her relia 
tions, who had been the occasion of their misfortunes. 

8. Now when Samson had slain many of the Philistines in the plain country, 


_ ® Here by a prophet Josephus seems only to myan one that was born by a particular prov idence, lived 
after the manner of a Nazarite devoted 10 God, anc was to have an extraordinary commission ani! 
strength froim God for the judging and ay pains his people Israel, without any proper prophetic revela 
jions at all. 
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ne dwelt at Etam, which is a strong rock of the tribe of Judah ; for the Philistines 
ut that time made an expedition against that tribe: but the people of Judah said, 
that they did not act jusily with them, in inflicting punishments upon them while 
they paid their tribute, and this only on account of Samson’s offences. 'T hey 
auswered, that in case they would not be blamed themselves, they must deliver 
up Sampson, and put him into their power. So they, being desirous not to be 
blamed themselves, came to the rock with three thousand armed men, and com. 
plained to Samson of the bold insults he had made upon the Philistines, who were 
men able to bring calamity upon the whole nation of the Hebrews; and they told 
him they were come to take him, and to deliver him up to them, and put him into 
their power, so they desired hin to bear this willingly. Accordingly when he 
had received assurance from tuem upon cath, that they would do him no other 
harm than only to deliver him into his enemies’ hands, he came down trom the 
rock, and ie himself into the power of his countrymen. Then did they bind him 
with two cords, and led him on, in order to deliver him to the Philistines ; and 
when they came to a certain place which is now called The Jawbone, on account 
of the great action there performed by Samson, though of old it had no particu- 
lar name at all, the Philistines, who had pitched their camp not far ‘off, came to 
meet them with joy and shouting, as having done a great thing, and gained what 
they desired ; but Samson broke his bonds asunder, and catching up the Jawbone 
of an ass that lay down at his feet, fell upon his enemies, and smiting them with 
his jawbone, slew a thousand of them, and put the rest to flight and into great 
disorder. 

9. Upon this slaughter Samson was too proud of what he had performed, and 
said that this did not come to pass by the assistance of God, but that his success 
was io be ascribed to his own courage; and vaunted himself, that “it was out 
of a dread of him, that some of his enemies fell, and the rest ran away upon his 
use of the jawbone.” But when a great thirst came upon him, he- considered 

that human courage is nothing, and bare his testimony that all is to be ascribed 
to God, and besought him that he would not be angry at any thing he had said, 
nor give him up into the hands of his enemies, but afford him help under his af- 
fliction, and deliver him from the misfortunes he was under, Accordingly God 
was moved with his entreatics, and raised him up a plentiful fountain of sweet 
water at a certain rock; whence it was that Samson called the place The Jaw- 
bone,* and so it is called to this day. 

10. After this fight Samson had the Philistines in contempt, and came to Gaza, 
and took up his lodgings ina certain inn. When the rulers of Gaza were in- 
formed of his coming thither, they seized upon the gates, and placed men in am- 
bush about them, that he might not escape puted being perceived. But Samson, 
who was acquainted with their contrivances against him, arose about midnight, 
and ran by force upon the gates, with their posts and beams and the rest of their 
wooden furniture, and carried them away on his shoulders, and bare them to the 
mountain that is over Hebron, and there laid them down. 

11. However, he at length transgressedt the laws of his country, and altered 
his own regular way ot living, and imitated the strange. customs of foreigners ; 
which thing was the beginning of his miseries ; for he fell in love with a woman 
that was a harlot, among the Philistines; her name was Deldlah, and he lived 
with her. So those that administered the public affairs of the Philistines, came 
to her, and with promises induced her to get out of Samson what was the cause 
of that his strength, by which he became unconquerable to his enemies. Accor- 
dingly, when they were drinking, and had the like conversation together, she 
pretended to admire the actions he had done, and contrived to get out of him by 

* This tountain called Zebt, ox the Jawbone, is <tiJl in being as travellers assure us, and was knowv | 
by tuis very name in the days of Josephus, and has Leen known by the same name in ail these past ages, 
fee antig. B. vil. ch. xii. sect. 4. 


1 See this justly observed in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. vit. ch. xxxvil. that Samson’s prayer was 
mead, but that it was before this his aansgression. 


| 
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subtility, by what means he so much excelled others in strength, Samson, in 
order to delude Delilah, for he had not yet lost his senses, replied, that if ha were 
bound with seven such green withes of a vine as might stil be wreathed, he 
should be weaker than any other man. ‘The woman said no more then, but told 
this to the rulers of the Philistines, and hid certain of the soldiers in ambush 
within the house, and when he was disordered in drink, and asleep, she bound 
him as fast as possible with the withes, and then upon her awakening him, she 
told him some of the people were upon him; but he broke the withes, and en- 
deavoured to defend himself, as though some of the people were upon him. Now 
this woman, in the constant conversation Samson had with her, pretended that 
she took it very ill that he had such littie confidence in her affections to him, that 
he would not tell her what she desired, as if she would not conceal what she 
knew it was for his interest to have concealed, However, he deluded her again, 
and told her, that if they bound him with seven cords, he should lose his strength. 
Aad when, upon doing this, she gained nothing, he told her the third time, that 
hrs hair should be woven into a web; but when upon doing this, the truth was not 
yet discovered, at length Samson, upon Delilah’s prayer (for he was doomed to 
fall into some aftliction,) was desirous to please her, and told her, That “God 
took care of him, and that he was bora by his providence, and that thence it is 
that I suffer my hair to grow, God having charged me never to pollmy head, 
and thence my strength is according to the increase and continuance of my hair.” 
When she had learned thus much, and had deprived him of his hair, she delivered 
him up to his enemies, when, he was not strong enough to defend himself from 
their attempts upon him ; so they put out his eyes, and bound him, and had him 
led about among them. 

12. But in process of time Samson’s hair grew again. And there was a pub. 


lic festival among the Philistines, when the rules, and those of the most eminent 


character, were feasting together (now the room wherein they were had its roof 


supported by two pillars,) so they sent for Samson, and he was brought to their - 


feast, that they might insult him in their cups. Hereupon he, thinking it one of 
the greatest misfortunes, if he should not be able to revenge himself when he was 
thus insulted, persuaded the boy that led him by the hand, that he was weary 
and wanted to rest himself, and desired he would bring him near the pillars ; and 
as soon as he came to them, he rushed with force against them, and overthrew 
the house by overthrowing its pillars, with three thousand men in it, who were all 
slain, and Samson withthem. And such was the end of this man, when he had 
ruled over the Israelites twenty years. And indeed this man deserves to be ad- 
mired for his courage and strength, and magnanimity at his death, and that his 
wrath against his enemies went so far as to die himself withthem. But as for his 
being ensnared by a woman, that is to be ascribed to human nature, which Is too 
weak to resist the temptations to that sin; but we ought to bear him witness, that in 
all other respects he was one of extraordinary virtue, But his kindred took away 
his body, and buried it in Sarasat, his own country, with the rest of bis family. 


—— 


CHAP. IX. 


How under Eli’s Government of the Israelites, Booz married Ruth, from whom came 


Obed, the Grandfather of David. 


§ 1. Now after the death of Samson, Elithe high priest was governor of the 
fie dias Under him, when the country was afflicted with a famine, Elimelech 
of Bethlehem, which isa city of the tribe of Judah, being not able to support his 
‘family under so sore a distress, took with him Nd ori his wife, and the children 
that were born to him by her, Chilion and Mahlon, and removed Ins habitation 
into the land of Moab; and upon the happy prosperity of his affairs there, he 
tuok for his sons wives of the Moabites, Orphah for Chilion, and Ruth for Mahlon 
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Butin the compass of ten years, both ilimelech, and a little while aficr him, the 
sons died; and Naomi, being very yneasy at these accidents, and not able to hebive 
her lonesome ebtditien, now those that were dearest to her were dead, on whose 
account it was that she had gone away from her own country, she returned to it 
ugain, for she had been informed it was now in a flourishing condition. llow- 
ever, her daughters-in-law were not able to think of parting with Her, and when 
they had a mind to go out of the country with her, she could not dissuade them 
from it, but when they insisted upon it, she wished them a more happy wedlock 
than they had had with her sons, and that they might have prosperity in other re- 
spects also; and seeing her own affairs were so low, she exhorted them to stay 
where they were, and not to think of leaving their own country, and partaking 
with Ler of that uncertainty under which she must return. Accordingly Orphah 
stayed behind, but she took Ruth along with her, as not to be persuaded to stay 
behind her, but would take her fortune with her, whatsoever it should prove. 

ee When Ruth was come with her mother-in-law to Bethlehem, Booz, who 
was near of kin to Elimelech, entertained her; and when Naomi was so called 
by her fellow-citizens, according to her true name, she said, “ You might more 
truly cail me Mara.” Now Naomi signifies in the Hebrew tongue, happiness, 
and Mara, sorrow. It wasnow reaping time; and Ruth, by the leave of her mo- 
ther-in-law, went out to glean, that they might get a stock of corn for their food. 
Now it happened that she came into Booz’s field; and after some time Booz 
came thither, and when he saw the damsel, he inquired of his servant that was 
set over the reapers concerning the girl. ‘The servant had a little before in- 
quired about all her circumstances, and told them to his master, who kindly em- 
braced her, both on account of her affection to her mother-in-law and her re- 
membrance of that son of hers, to whom she had been married, and wished that 
she might experience a prosperous condition; so he desired her not to glean, but 
to reap what she was able, and gave her leave to carry it home. He also gave 
itin charge to that servant who was over the reapers, not to hinder her when she 
took it away, and bid him give her dinner, and make her drink, when he did the 
like to the reapers. Now what corn Ruth received of him she kept for her mo. 
ther-in-law, and came to her in the evening, and brought the ears of corn with 
her; and Naomi had kept for her a part of such food as her neighbours had 
plentifully bestowed upon her. Ruth also told her mother-in-law what Booz had 
said to her; and when the other had informed her that he was near of kin to 
them, and perhaps was so pious a man as to make some provision for them, she 
went out again on the days following to gather the gleanings with Booz’s maid- 
servants. 

3. It was not many days before Booz, after the barley was winnowed, slept in 
his threshing-floor, When Naomi was informed of this circumstance, she con- 
trived it so that Ruth should lie down by him, for she thought it might be for their 
advantage, that he should discourse with the girl. Accordingly she sent the 
damsel to sleep at his feet, who went as she bade her, for she did not think. it 
consistent with her duty to contradict any command of her mother-in-law’s. 
And at first she lay concealed from Booz as he was fast asleep; but when he 
awakened about midnight, and perceived a woman lying by him, he asked who 
she was; and when she told him her name, and desired, that he whom she owned 
- for her lord would excuse her, he then said no more, but in the morning before 
the servants began to set about their work he awakened, and bid her take as 
niuch barley as she was able to carry, and go to her mother-in-law before any 
body there should see that she had lain down by him, because it was but pru- 
dent to avoid any reproach that might arise on that account, especially when 
there had been nothing done that was il]. But as to the main point she aimed 
at, the matter should-rest here, ‘“‘ He that is nearer of kin than I am shall be asked 
whether he wants to take thee to wife ; if he says he does, thou shalt follow him; 
bui if he refuse it, 1 will marry thee according to the law.” 
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4, When she had informed her mother-in-law of this, they were very glad of 
it, out of the hope they had that Booz would make provision for them. Now, 
about noon, Booz went down into the city, and gathered the senate together, and 
swwhen he had sent for Ruth, he called for her kinsman also; and when he was 
_ come, he said, “* Dost thou retain the inheritance of Elimelech and his sons ?” 
He confessed that he did retain it, and that he did as he was permitted to do by 
the laws, because he was their nearest kinsman. ‘Then said Booz, “ Thou must 
not remember the laws by halves, but do every thing according to them,; for the 
wife of Mahlon is come hither, whom thou must marry, according to the laws, 
in case thou wilt retain their fields.” So the man yielded up both the field and 
the wife to Booz, who was himself of kin to those that were dead, as alleging that 
he hada wife already, and children also; so Booz called the senate to witness, 
and bid the woman to loose his shoe, and spit in his face, according to the law ; 
and when this was done, Booz married Ruth, and they had a son within a year’s 
time. Naomi was herself a nurse to this child; and by the advice of the wo. 
man called him Obed, as being to be brought up in order to be subservient to her 
im her old age, for Obed in the Hebrew dialect signifies a servant. The son of 
Obed was Jesse, and David was his son, who was king, and left his dominions 
to his sons for one and twenty generations. I was therefore obliged to relate 
this history of Ruth, because I had a mind to demonstrate the power of God, 
who, without difficulty can raise those that are of ordinary parentage to dignity 
and splendour, to which he advanced David, though he were born of such mean 
parents. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning the Birth of Samuel ; and how he foretold the Calamity that befel the 
Sons of Eli. 


§ 1. Anp now, upon the ill state of the aflairs of the Hebrews, they made war 
again upon the Philisunes. ‘The occasion was this; Eli the high priest had two 
sous, Hophni and Phineas. ‘These sons of Eli were guilty of injustice towards 
men, and of impiety towards God, and abstained from no sort of wickedness. 
Some of their gifts they carried off, as belonging to the honourable employment 
they had, others they took away by violence. They also were guilty of impurity 
with the women that came to worship God [at the tabernacle,]| obliging some to 
submit to their lust by force, and enticing others by bribes; nay, the whole 
course of their lives was no better.than tyranny. ‘Their father therefore was an- 
gry at them for such their wickedness, and expected that God would suddenly 
inflict his punishments upon them for what they had done. The multitude took 
it heinously also. And as soon as God had foretold what calamity would befall 
Elvs sons, which he did, both to Eli himself, and to Samuel the prophet, who 
was yet but.a child, he openly showed his sorrow for his sons’ destruction. 

2. [will first despatch what I have to say about the prophet Samuel, and after 
that will proceed to speak of the sons of Eli, and the miseries they brought on the 
whole people of the Hebrews. Elcanah, a Levite, one of a middie condition 
among his fellow-citizens, and one that dwelt at Ramathaim, a city of the tribe 
of Ephraim, married two wives, Hannah and Peninnah. He had children by 
the latter, but he loved the other best, although she were barren... Now Elcanah 
eame with his wives to the city Shiloh to sacrifice, for there it was that the taber. 
nacle of God was fixed, as we have formerly said. Now, when after he had sa. 
erificed, he distributed at that festival portions of the flesh to his wives and chil. 
dren; and when Hannah saw the other wife’s children sitting round apout their 
inother, she fell into tears, and lamented herself on account of her barrenness 
and lonesomeness ; and suffering her grief to prevail over her husband’s conso- 
lations to her, she went to the tabernacle to beseech God to give her seed and 
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to make hera mother; andto vow to consecrate the first son she should bear to 
the service of God, and this in such a way that his manner of living shoul not 
be like that of ordinary men. And as she continued at her prayers a long time, 
Eli the high priest, for he sat there before the tabernacle, bid her go away, think- 
ing she had been disordered with wine; but when she said she had drunk wa. 
ler, but was in sorrow for want of children, and was beseeching God for them, 
he bid her be of good cheer, and told her that God would send her children. 

3. So she came to her husband full of hope, and ate her meal with gladness ; 
and when they had returned to their own country she found herself with child, 
and they had a son born to them, to whom they gave the name of Samuel, which 
may be styled one that was asked of God. “They therefore came to the taberna. 
ele to offer sacrifice for the birth of the child, and brought their tithes with them; 
but the woman remembered the vow she had made: concerning her son, and de. 
livered him to Eh, dedicating him to God, that he might become a prophet. Ac- 
cordingly his hair was suffered to grow long, and his drink was water. So Sa- 
muel dwelt, and was brought up in the temple. But Elcanah had other sons by 
Hannah, and three daughters. | 

4. Now when Samuel was twelve years old he began to prophesy ; and when 
he was once asleep, God called to him by his name, but he supposing he had been 
called by the high priest, came to him; but when the high priest said, he did not 
call him, God did so thrice. Eh was then so far illuminated, that he said to him, 
‘‘ Indeed, Samuel, I was silent now as well as before; it is God that calls thee; 
do thon, therefore, signify it to him, and say, | am here ready.” So when he 
heard God speak again, he desired him to speak and to deliver what oracles he 
pleased to him, for he would not fail to perform any ministration whatsoever he 
should make use of him in; to which God replied, ‘Since thou art here ready, 
learn what miseries are coming upon the Israelites, such indeed as words cannot 
declare, nor faith believe; for the sons of Eli shall die on one day, and the priest- 
hood shall be transferred into the family of Eleazar, and Eli hath loved his sons 
more than he hath loved my worship, and to such a degree as is not for their ad- 
vantage.” Which message Eli obliged the prophet by oath to tell him, for other- 
wise he had no inclination to afflict him by telling it. And now Eli had a far 
more sure expectation of the perdition of his sons ; but the glory of Samuel in. 
creased more and more, it being found by experience, that whatsoever he pro- 
phesied came to pass accordingly.* 


sere 


CHAP. XI. 


Herein is declared what befell the Sons of Eli, the Ark, and the People; and how 
. Eli himself died miserably. a 


§ 1. Asour this time it was that the Philistines made war against the Israe- 
lites, and pitched their camp at the city Aphek. Now when the Israelites had 
expected them a little while, the very next day they joined battle, and the Phi- 
listines were conquerors, and slew above four thousand of the Hebrews, and pur- 
sued the rest of their multitude to their camp. 

2. So tne Hebrews, being afraid of the worst, sent to the senate, and to the 
lueh priest, and desired that they would bring the ark of God, that by putting 
themselves in array when it was present with them, they might be too hard for 
their enemies, as not reflecting that he who had condemned them to endure these 
calamities was greater than the ark, and for whose sake it was that this ark 


* Although there had been a few occasional prophets before, yet was this Samuel the first of a con- 
slant succession of Prophets in the Jewish nation, as is implied in St. Peter’s words, Acts, tii. 24, “ Yea, 
and all the prophets from Samuel, and those that followed after, as many as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of those days.” See also Acts, xiii. 20; the other were rather sometimes called righteous men, 
lat. x. 41: xiii. 17, 
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eame to be honoured. So the ark came, and the sons of the high priest with ir, 
having received a charge from their father, that if they pretended to survive the 
taking of the ark, they should come no more into his presence ; for Phineas 
officiated already as high priest, his father having resigned his office to him by. 
reason of his greatage. Se the Hebrews were full of courage, as supposing that 
by the coming of the ark they should be too hard for their enemies; their ene- 
nies also were greatly concerned, and were afraid of the ark’s coming to the 
israelites; however the upshot did not prove agreeable to the expectations of 
both sides, but when the battle was joined, that victory which the Hebrews ex. 
oected was gained by the Philistines, and that defeat the. Philistines were afraid 
of fell to the lot of the Israelites, and thereby they found that they had put their 
rust in the ark in vain, for they were pr esenily beaten as soon as they came“ ta 
a close fight with their enemies, and lost about thirty thousand men, among which 
were the sons of the high priest; but the ark was carried away by the enemies. 

3. When the news of this defeat came to Shiloh, with that of the captivity ot 
the ark (for a certain young man, a Benjamite, who was in the action, came as a 
messenger thither), the whole city was full of lamentations. And Eli the high 
priest, who sat upon a high throne at one of the gates, heard their mournful cries, 
and supposed that some strange thing had befallen his family; so he sent for the 
young man; and when he understood what had happened in the battle, he was 
not much uneasy as to his sons, or what was told him withal about the army, as hav- 
ing beforehand known by divine revelation that those things would happen, and 
having himself declared them beforehand, for what sad things come unexpectedly 
they distress men the most: but as soon as the ark was carried captive by their 
enemies, he was very much grieved at it, because it fell out quite differently from 
what he expected; so he fell down from his throne, and died, having in all lived 
uinety-eight years, and of them retained the government forty. 

4. On the same day his son Phineas’s wife died also, as not able to survive the 
misfortune of her husband; for they told her of her husband’s death as she was 
in labour. However she Bh vd a son at seven months, which lived, and to which 
they gave the name of Icabod, which name signifies disgrace, and this because the 
army received a disgrace at this time. 

5. Now Eli was the first of the family of Ithamar, the other son of Aaron, that 
had the government, for the family of Hleazar officiated as high priest at first, 
the son still receiving that honour from the father‘ which Eleazar bequeathed to 
his son Phineas, after whom Abiezer his son took the honour, and delivered it to 
his son whose name was Bulckt, from whom his son Ozi received it; after whom 
Eli, of whom we have been speaking, had the priesthood, and so he and his pos. 
terity until the time of Solomon’s reign; but then the posterity of Eleazar re. 
assumed ite 
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. BOOK VI. 


A, 


~_ 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS 
' 
FROM THE DEATH OF ELI TO THE DEATH OF SAUL. 


CHAP, L. 


The Destruction that came wpon the Philistines, and upon their Land, by the Wrath 
of God, on account of their having carried the Ark away captive ; and 
after what Manner they sent it back to the Hebrews. 


§ 1. Wren ae Philistines had taken the ark of the Hebrews captive, as I saida 
little before, they carried it to the city Ashdod, and put it by their own god, who 
was cailed Dagon,* as one of their spoils ; but when they went into his temple the 
next morning to worship their god, they found him paying the same worship ta 
the ark, for he lay along, as having fallen down from the basis whereon he had 
stood : so they took him up and set him on his basis again, and were much trou- 
bled at what had happened; and as they frequently came to Dagon and found him 
still lying along, in a posture of adoration to the ark, they were in very great 
distress and confusion. At length God sent a very destructive disease upon the 
city and country of Ashdod, for they died of the dysentery or flux, a sore distem- 
per, that brought death upon them very suddenly ; for before the soul could, as 
usual in easy deaths, be well loosed from the body, they brought up their entrails, 
and vomited up what they had eaten, and what was entirely corrupted by the 
disease, And as to the fruits of their country, a great multitude of mice arose 
out of the earth and hurt them, and spared neither the plants nor the fruits. 
Now while the people of Ashdod were under these misfortunes, and were not 
able to support themse!ves under their calamities, they perceived that they suf- 
fered thus because of the ark, and that the victory they had gotten, and their 
having taken the ark captive, had not happened for their good; they therefore 
sent to the people of Askelon, and desired that they would receive the ark among 
them. ‘This desire of the people of Ashdod was not disagreeable to those of 
Askelon, so they granted them that favour. But when they had gotten the ark, 
they were in the same miserable condition, for the ark carried along with it the 
disasters that the people of Ashdod had suffered, to those who received it from 
them. Those of Askelon also sent it away from themselves w others: nor did 
it stay among those others neither, for since they were pursued by the same dis- 
asters they still sent it to the neighbouring cities ; so that the ark went round, 
aftar this manner, to the five cities of the Philistines, as though it exacted these 
disasters as a tribute to be paid it for its coming among them. 

2. When those that had experienced these miseries were tired out with them, 
und when those that heard of them were taught thereby not to admit the ark 
zmong them, since they paid so deara Babuto for it, at length they sought for 
some contrivance and method how they might get free from it; ; so the gover. 
nors of the five cities, Gath, and Ekron, and Askelon, as also of Gaza atid Ash. 
dod, met together, and considered what was fit to be done ; and at the first they 
thought proper to send the ark back to its own people, as allowing that God had 


* Dagon, a famous maritime god or idel, is generally supposed to ‘save been like a max above che 
wavel, aud like a fish beneats it. 
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avenged its cause; that the miseries they had undergone came along with it, 
and that these were sent on their cities upon its acecount and together with it. 
tlowever, there were those that said, they should not do so, nor suffer them- 
selves to be deluded, as ascribing the cause of their miseries to it, because it 
could not have sucn power and force upon them; for had God had such a regard 
to it, it would not have been delivered into the hands of men: So they exhorted 
them to be quiet, and to take patiently what had befallen them, and to suppose 
there was no other cause of it but nature, which at certain revolutions of time 
yroduces such mutations in the bodies of men, in the earth, insplants, and in 
all things that grow out of the earth. But the counsel that prevailed over those 
already described was that of certain men, who were believed to have distin. 
guished themselves in former times for their understanding and prudence, and 
who, in their present circumstances, scemed above all the rest to speak properly. 


These men said it was not right either to send the ark away, or to retain it, but to! 


dedicate five golden inz ges, one for every city, as a thank-offering to God, o. 
account of his having takeu care of their preservation, and having kept them alivs 
when their lives were likelv to be taken away by such distempers as they wer 
not able to bear up against. ‘They also would have them make five golden mice 


< 


vw 


like those that had devoured aud destroyed their country, to put them in a bag, and 


lay them upon the ark; and to make them a new cart also for it, and to yoks 
milch kine to it,t but to shut up their calves; and keep them from them, lest by 
following after them they should prove a hindrance to their dams, and that the 
dams might return the faster out of a desire of their calves ; then to drive these 
milch kine that carried the ark, and leave it at a place where three ways met, 
and to leave it to the kine to go along which of those ways they pleased, that im 
case they went the way to the Hebrews, and ascended to their country, they 
should suppose that the ark was the cause of their misfortunes; but if they turned 
into another road, they said, “‘ We will pursue after it, and conclude that it hat 
no such force in it.” 

3. So they determined that these men spake well; and they immediately con. 
firmed their opinion by doing accordingly ; and when they had done as hath been 
already described, they brought the cart to a place where three ways met, and 
left it there, and went their ways; but the kine went the right way, and as if 
soma persons had driven them while the rulers of the Philistines followed afier 
them, as desirous to know where they would stand still, and to whom they would 
go. Now there was a certain village of the tribe of Judah, whose name wa3 
Beithshemesh, and to that village did the kine go ; and though there was a great 
and a good plain before them to proceed in, the," went no farther, but stopped 
the cart there. This was a sight to those of tha‘ village, and they were very 
glad; for it being then summer-time, and all the u habitants being then in their 
fields gathering in their fruits, they left off the labo. rs of their hands for joy, as 
soon as they saw the ark, and ran to the cart, and te xing the ark down, and the 
vessel that had the images in it, and the mice, they set them upon a certain rock 
which was in the plain; and when they had offered a splendid sacrifice to God, 
and feasted, they offered the cart and the kine as a burnt offering: And when the 
lords of the Philistines saw this, they returned back. 

4. But now it was that the wrath of God overtook them, and struck seventy 


* Spanheim informs us here, that upon the coins of Tenedos, and those of other cities, a field mouse 
is engraven, tozether with Apollo Smintheus, or Apollo, the driver away of field mice, on account of his 
being supposed to have freed certain tracts of ground from these mice; which coins shew how great a 
iidgment such mice have sometimes been, and how the deliverance from them was then esteemed the 
effect cf a divine power; which observations are highly suitable to this history. 

+ The device of the Philistines, of having a yoke of kine to draw this cart into which they put tne are 
of the Hebrews, is greatly illustrated by Sanconiathe’s account, under his ninth generatiwn, that Agroa 
erus, or Agrotes the husbandman, had a mueh worshipped statue and temple, carried about by one or 
more yoke of oxen, or kine, in Phoenicia, in the neighbourbood of these Philistines. See Gumberlai!’s 
Sanchoniatho, p. 27, and 247, and Essay on the Oid Testamant, Append. p. 172 
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persons* dead of the village of Bethshemesh, who not being priest} and so not 
worthy to touch the ark, had approached to it. ‘Those of that village wept for 
those that thus suffered, and made such a lamentation as was naturally to be ex- 
pected on so great a misfortune that was sent from God, and every one mourned’ 
jor his ownrelation. And since they acknowledged themselves unworthy of the 
ark’s abode with them, they sent to the public senate of the Israclites, and informed 
them that the ark was restored by the Philistines ; which when they knew, they 
thine ht it away to Kirjathjearim, a city in the neighbourhood of Bethshemesh. 

In this city lived one Abinadab, by birth a Levite, and who was ereatly commen- 
ded for his righteous and religious course of life, so they brought the ark to his 
house, as toa place fit for God himself to abide in, since ‘therein did mhabtt a 
righteous man. His sons also ministered to the divine service of the ark, and 
were the principal curators of it for twenty years, for so many years, it continued 
in Kirjathjearim, having been but four months with the Philistines. 


CHAP. Ti. 


The Expedition of the Philistines against the Hebrews, and the Heorews’ Victory 
under the conduct of Samuel the Prophet, who was thew General. 


§ 1. Now while the city of Kirjathjearim had the ark with them, the whole baa, 
‘ the people betoak themselves all that time to offer prayers and sacrifve 5 ud 
trad, and appeared greatly concerned and zealous about his worship. So &a- 
muel the prophet, seemg how ready they were to do their duty, thought this a 
proper time to speak to them, while they were in this good disposition hou the 
recovery of their liberty, and of the blessings that accompanied the same. <Ac- 

cordingly he used such words to them as he thought were most likely to excite 
\uat inelination, and to persuade them to attempt it: “ O you Israelites,” said he 
‘to whom the Philistines are still grievous enemies, but to whom God begins to 
be gracious, it behoves you not only to be desirous of liberty, but to take the pro- 
per methods to obtain it. Nor are you to be contented with an inclination to get 
clear of your lords and masters, while you still do what will procure your con 
tinuance under them: Be righteous then, and cast wickedness out of your soulg, 
and by your worship supplicate the divine Majesty with all your hearts, and pez 
severe in the honor you pay to him; for if you act thus, you will enjoy prospe. 
rity ; you will be freed from your slavery, and will get the victory over your 
enemies ; which blessings it is not possible you should attain, neither by weapons 
cf war nor by the strenoth of: youf bodies, nor by the multitude of your assis. 
vants; for God has not promised to grant these blessings by those means, but by 
kLeing good and righteous men; and if you will he such, [ will be security to you 
Tor the performance of Ged’s s ‘promis ses.” When Samuel had said thus, the mul 
‘tude applauded his discourse, and were pleased with his exhortation to them, 
znd gave their consent to resign themselves up to do what was pleasing to Ged. 
Sos reat gathered them together to a certain city called Mizpeh, which signifies 
nthe Hebrew tongue a watch tower ; there they drew water and poured it’ “out to 
tiod, and fasted all day, and betook themselves to their prayers.” 
This their assembly did not escape the notice of the Philistines: so when 
‘<aey had learned that so large a company had met together, they fell upon the 
Hebrews with a great drmy and mighty forces, as hoping to assault them when 
tiey did not expect it, nor were prepared for it. This thing affrighted the He. 
#resvs, and put them into disorder and terror; so they came running to Samuel, 

* These 70 men, being noi so much as Levites, touched the ark in a rash or profane manner, and were 

siam by the hana of God for such their rashness and profaneness, according to the divine threatenings, 


Num. iv. 15, 20; but how our other copies came to-add such an incredible number as 50,000 m this one 
tewn, or small city, 1 know not. See Dr. Wall’s critical notes an 1 Sam. vi. 19 
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and said, that “ their souls were sunk by their fears, and by the former defeat 
they had received, and that thence it was that we Jay still, lest we should excite 
the power of our enemies against us. Now while thou hast brought us hither to 
olier up our prayers and sacrifices, and take oaths [to be obedient, | our enemies 
are making an expedition against us, while we are naked and unarmed; wherefore 
we have no other hope of deliverance but that by thy means, and by the assis- 
tance Ged shall afford us upon thy prayers to him, we shall obtain deliverance 
fron the Philisunes.” Hereupon Samuel bid them be of good cheer, and pro- 
mised them that God would assist them ; and taking a sucking lamb, he sacri- 
ficed it fur the multitude, and besought God to hold his protecting hand over 
them when they should fight with the Philistines, and not to overlook them, nor 
suffer then: to come under a second misfortune. Accordingly God hearkened 
to his prayers, and accepting their sacrifices with a gracious intention, aud such 
as was disposed to assist them, he granted them victory and power over their 
enemies. Now while the altar had the sa¢rifice of God upen it, and had not yet 
consumed it wholly by its sacred fire, the enemies’ army marched out of their 
camp, and was ' put in order of battle, amd this in hope that they should be con- 
yuerors, since the Jews* were caught in distressed circumstances, as neither 
haying their weapons with them, nor being assembled there in order to fight. 
But things so fell out that they would hardly have been credited though they had 
been foretold by any body; for, in the first place, God distusbed the enemies 
with an earthquake, and moved the ground under them to’such a degree, that he 
caused it to tremble, and made them to shake, insomuch that by its trem- 
bling, he made some unable to keep their feet, and made them fall down, and 
by opening its chasms, he caused that others should be hurried down into them : 
after which he caused sucha noise of thunder to come among them, and made 
fiery lightning shine so terribly round about them that it was ready to burn their 
faces; and he so suddenly shook their weapons out of their hands that he made 
them fly and return home naked. So Samuel with the multitude pursued them 
to Bethear, a place so called; and there he set up a stone as a boundary of their 
victory and their enemies’ fight, and called it the Stone of power, as a signal of 
that power God had given them against their enemies. 

3. So the Philistines, after this stroke, made no more expeditions against. the 
Israelites, but lay still out of fear, and out of remembrance of what had befallen 
them: and what courage the Philistines had formerly against the Hebrews, that 
alter this victory was transferred to the Hebrews. Samuel also made an expedi- 
tion against the Philistines, and slew many of them, and entirely humbled their 
proud hearts, and took from them that country which, when they were formerly 
conquerors in battle, they had cut off from the Jews, which was the couatry that 
extended from the borders of Gath, to the city of Ekron: but the remains of the 
Canaanites were at this time in friendship with the Israelites. 


CHAP. Il. 


How Samuel, when he was so infirm with old Age that he could not take Care of the 
public Affairs, entrusted them to his Sons; and how upon the evil Administra. 
tion of the Government by them, the Multitude were so angry that they 
required to have a King to govern them, although Samuel was much 

displeased thereat. ’ 


§ 1. Bur Samuel the prophet, when he had ordered the affairs of the peope 
after a convenient manner, and had appointed a city for every district of them, 
he commanded them to come to such cities, to have the controversies that they 


* This is the first place, so far as [ remember, in these Antiquities, where Josephus begins to call his 
a . . . 1. * rh ¢ % : “pf 
nation Jews, he having hitherto usually, if not constantly, called them either Heorews ur Israelites. The 


_kecond place soon follows, chap. ili. sect. 5, 
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jad one with another determined in them, he himself going over those cities 
twice in a year, and doing them justice; and by that means he kept them in very 
good order for a long time. 

2, But afterwards he found himself oppressed with old age, and not able to do 
what he used to do, so he committed the government and the care of the multi: 

tude to his sons; the elder of which was called Joel, and the name of the younger 

was Abiah. He also enjoined them to reside and judge the people, the one at 
the city Bethel, and the other at Beersheba, and divided the people into dis- 
tricts that should be under the jurisdiction of each of them. Now these ‘men 
afford us an evident example and demonstration, how some children are not of 
the like dispositions with their parents, but sometimes perhaps good and mode- 
rate, though born of wicked parents, and sometimes showing themselves to be 
wicked, though born of good parents; for these men, turning aside from their 
father’s good courses, and taking a course that was contrary to them, perverted 
justice for the filthy luere of gifts and bribes, and made their determinations not 
according to truth, but according to bribery, and turned aside to luxury, and a 
costly way of living, so that as in the first place, they practised what was con- 
trary to the will of God, so did they, in the second place, what was contrary to 
the will of the prophet their father, who had taken a great deal of care, and 
bane a very careful provision that the multitude should be righteous. 

. But the people, upon these injuries offered to their ‘former constitution 
ev government by the prophet’s sons, were very uneasy at their actions, and 
came running to the prophet, who then lived at the city Ramah, and informed 
him of the transgressions of his sons; and said that “as he was himself old 
already, and too infirm by that age of his to oversee their affairs in the manner 
he used to do, so they begged of “him, and entreated him to appoint some person 
to be king over them, who: might rule over the nation, and avenge them of the 
Philistines, we ought to be punished for their former oppression.” These words 
greatly afflicted Samuel, on account of his innate love of justice, and his hatred 
to kingly government, for he was very fond of an aristocracy, as what made the 
men that used it of a divine and happy disposition; nor could he either think of 
eating or sleeping, out of his concern and torment of mind at what they had 
said, but all the night long did he continue awake, and resolved these notions in 
his aati 

4. While he was thus disposed, God appeared to him, and comforted him, 
saying, “That he ought not to be uneasy at what the multitude desired, because 
it was not he but Himself whom they so imsolently despised, and woul id not have 
to be alone their King: that they had been contriving these things from the very 
day that,they came out of Egypt; that however in no ‘long ume they would sorely 
repent of what they did, which repentance yet could not undo what was thus 
done for futurity: that they would be sufficiently rebuked for their contempt and 
the ungrateful conduct they have used towards me, and towards the prophetic 
office. So I command thee to ordain them such a one as I shall name before. 
hand to be their king, when thou hast first described what muischiefs kingly 
government will bring upon them, and openly testified before the.1 unto what a 
vreat change of affairs they are hasting.” 

5. When Samuel had heard this, he ‘called the Jews ear ly in the morning, and 
confessed to them'that he was to ordain them a king, but he said that he was first 
to describe to them what would follow, what treatment they would receive from 
their kings, and with how many wniaohiers they must struggle. ‘For know ye,’ 
said he, “that, in the first place, they will take your sons away from you, and 
they will conned some of them to be drivers of their chariots, and some to be 

‘heir horsemen, and the guards of their body, and others of them to be runners 
before them, and captains of thousands and captains of hundreds ; they will also 
make them their artificers, makers of armour, and of chariots, and of instru- 
ments; they will make them their husbandmen also, and the curators of thew 
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own fields, and the diggers cf their own vineyards; nor will there be any thing 
which they will not do at their commands, as if they were slaves bought with 
money. They will also appoint your daughters to be confectioners, and cooks, 
and bakers; andthese will be obliged to do all sorts of work, which women slaves, 
that are in fear of stripes and torments, submit to. ‘They will, besides this, take 
away your possessions, and bestow them upon their eunuchs and the guards of 
their bodies, and will give the herds of your cattle to their own servants ; and to 
say briefly all at once, you, and all that is yours, will be servants to your king, and 
will become no way superior to his slaves: and when you suffer thus, you will 
thereby be put-in mind of what I new say. And when you repent of what you 
have done, you will beseech God to have mercy upon you, and to grant youa quick 
deliverance from your kings; but he will not accept your prayers, but will ne- 
glect you, and pe’ mityyou to suffer the punishment your evil conduct has deserved.” 
6. But the nriltitude was still so foolish as to be deaf to these predictions of 
what would befall them: and too peevish to suffer a determination which they 
had injudiciously once made to be taken out of their mind, for they could not be 
turned from their purpose; nor did they regard the words of Samuel, but pe- 
remptorily insisted on their resolution, and desired him to ordain them a king 
immediately, and not to trouble himself with fears of what would happen here- 
after; for that it was necessary they should have with them one to fight the bat- 
tles, and to avenge them of their enemies, and that it was no way absurd, when 
their neighbours were under kingly government, that they should have the same 
form of government also. So when Samuel saw that what he had said had not 
diverted them from their purpose, but that they continued resolute, he said, ‘‘ Go 
you every one home for the present; when it is fit, I will send for you, as soon 
as I shall have learned from God who it is that he will give you for your king.” 


q 


CHAP. IV. f 


The Appointment of a King over the Israelites, whose name was Saul; and 
this by the Command of God. 


6d, Tuern was one of the tribe of Benjamin, a man of a good family and of a 
virtuous disposition ; his name was Kish. He had ason, a young man, of a 
comely countenance, and of a tail body, but his understanding and his mind were 
preferable to what was visible in him; they called him Saul. Now this Kish had 
some. fine she asses that were wandered out of the pasture wherein they fed, for 
he was more delighted with these than with any other cattle he had; so he sent 
out his son, and one servant with him, to search for the beasts; but When he had © 
gone over his own tribe in search afier the asses, he went to other tribes, and 
when he found them not there neither, he determined to go his way home, lest he 
should occasion any concern to his father about himself. But when his servant 
that followed him, as they were near the city Ramah, that there was a true pro- 
phet in that city, and advised him to go to him, for that by him they should know 
the upshot of the affair of their asses, he replied, That if they should go to him, 
they had nothing to give him as a reward for his prophecy, for their subsistence 
on om was spent. The servant answered, that he had still the fourth part of a 
sheke!, and he would present him with that; for they were mistaken out of igno- 
rance, as not knowing that the prephet received no such reward.* So they went 
to him, and when they were before the gates, they hghted upon certain maidens 
that were going to fetch water, and they asked them which was the prophet’s house] 

They showed them which it was; and bid them make haste before he sat down 
to supper, for he had invited many guests to a feast, and that he used to sit down 


* Of this great mistake of Saul’s and his servant’s, as if a true prophet of God would accept of a gilt a 
present, for foretelling what was desired of him; see the note oa B. iv. ch. vi. sect. 2. 
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before those that were invited. Now Samuel had then gathered many together 
‘o feast with him ‘on this very account; for while ke every day prayed to 
God to tell him beforehand, whom he would make king, he had informed him of 
this man the day before, for that he would send a certain young man, out of the 
tribe of Benjamin, about this hour of the day; and he sat on the top of the house 
in expectation of that time’s being come. And when the time was completed, he 
came down and went to supper; so he met with Saul, and God discovered to him 
vhat this was he who should rule over them. ‘Then Saul went up to Samuel and 
saluted him, and desired him to inform him which was the prophet’s house? fo1 
he said he was a stranger and did not know it. When Samuel had told him that — 
he was himself the person, he led him in to supper, and assured him that the asses 
were found which he had been to seek, and that the greatest of good things were 
assured to him; he replied, ‘ Sir, [ am too inconsiderable to hope for any such 
thing, and of a tribe too small to have kings made out of it, and of a family 
smaller than several other families; but thou tellest me this in jest, and makest 
me an object of laughter when thou discoursest with me of greater matters than 
what I stand in need of.” However, the prophet led him unto the feast, and 
made him sit down, him and his servant that followed him, above the other guests 
that were invited, which were seventy in number ;* and he gave order to the 
servants to set the royal portion before Saul. But when the time of going to bed 
was come, the rest rose up, and every one of them went home, but Saul stayed 
with the prophet, he and his servant, and slept with him. 

2. But as soon as it was day, Samuel raised up Saul out of his a and con- 
llucted him homeward ; and when he was out of the city, he desired him to cause 
his servant to go before, but to stay behind himself, for that he had somewhat 
to say to him, when nobody else was present. Accordingly Saul sent away his 
servant that followed him; then did the prophet take a vessel of oil, and poured 
it upon the head of the young man, and kissed him, and said, “ Be thou a king, 
by the ordination of God, against the Philistines, and for avenging the Hebrews 
for what they have suffered by them ; of this thou shalt have a sign which I 
would have thee take notice of; as soon as thou art departed hence, thou wilt 
find three men upon the road, going to worship God at Bethel, the first’of which 
thou wilt see carrying three loaves of bread, the second carrying a kid of the 
goats, and the third will follow them carrying a bottle of wine. ‘These men will 

salute thee, and speak kindly to thee, and will give thee two of their loaves, 
which thou shalt accept of. And thence thou shalt come to a place called Ra- 
che’s Monument, where thou shalt meet with those that will tell thee thy assey 
are found; after this, when thou comest to Gabatha, thou shalt overtake a com. 
pany of pr ophets, and thou shalt be seized with tne divine spirit,} and prophesy 
along with them, until every one that sees thee shall be astonished, and wonder, 
ssi say, Whence is it that the son of Kish has arrived at this degree of happt- 
ss? And when these signs have happened to thee, know that God is with thee: 
a do thou salute thy father, and thy kindred. Thou shalt also come when | 
send for thee to Gilgal, that we may offer thank-offerings to God for these bles- 
sings.”” When Samuel had said this, and foretold these things, he sent the young 
man away. Now all things fell out to Saul according to the prophecy of Samuel. 

3. But as soon as Saul came into the house of his kinsman Abner, whom 
indeed he loved better than the rest of his relations, he was asked by him con. 
cerning his journey, and what accidents happened to liim therein; and he con. 
ceaied none of the ether things from him, no, not his coming to Samuel the 


* Tt seeins to me not improbable, that these 70 guests of Samuel, as here with himselfat the head of 
nem, were a Jewish Sanhedrign, and that Lereby Samuel intimated to Saul that these 71 were to be his 
constant counsellors, and th8g ne was not to act like a sole monarch, but with the advice and direction 
of tese 71 members of that Jewish Sanhedri:n upon al) occasions, Wahu, we never read yet that he con- 
auited afterward. 

+ An instance of this divine fuxy we have afer this in Saul, chap.+ seot.2,3-1Sam.xi 6 Seethe 
Mhe, Judg. ili, 10; vi. 34; ax. 9; xan. 25; and xiv. 6. 
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prophet, nor how he told him the asses were found: but he said nothing to him 
‘about the kingdom, and what belonged thereto, which he thought would procure 
him envy, and when such things are heard, they are not easily believed ; nor 
did he think it prudent to tell those things to him, although, he appeared very 
triendly to him, and one whom he loved above the rest of his relations, con- 
sidering, I suppose, what human nature really is, that no one is a firm friend, 
neither among our intimates, nor of our kindred, nor do they preserve that kind 
of disposition when God advances men to great prosperity, but they are still ill- 
natured and envious to those that are in eminent stations. 

4. Then Samuel called the people together to the city Mispeh, and spake to 
them in. the words following, which he said he was to speak by the command of 
God: that “when he had granted them a state of liberty, and brought their 
enemies into subjection, they were become unmindful of his benefits, and rejected 
God that he should not be their King, as not considering that it would be most 
for their advantage to be presided over by the best of Beings, for God is the best 
of beings; and they chose to have aman for their king; while kings will use 
their subjects as beasts, according to the violence of their own wills and inciina- 
tions, and other passions, as wholly carried away by the lust of power, but will 
not endeavour so to preserve the race of mankind as his own workmanship and 
creation, which for that very reason, God would take care of. But since you 
have come to a fixed resolution, and this injurious treatment of God has quite 
prevailed over you, dispose yourselves by your tribes and sceptres, and cast 
lots.” 

5. When the Hebrews had-so done, the lot fell upon the tribe of Benjarain , 
and when the lot was cast for the families of this tribe, that which was called 
Matri was taken ; and when the lot was cast forthe single persons of that family, | 
Saul, the son of Kish, was taken for their king. When the young man knew 
this, he prevented [their sending for him], and immediately went away and hid 
himself. J suppose it was because he would not have it thought that he willingly 
took the government upon him ; nay, he showed such a degree of command over 
himself, and of modesty, that while the greatest part are not able to contain their 
joy, even in the gaining of small advantages, but presently show themselves 
publicly to all men, this man did not only show nothing of that nature, when he 
was appointed to be the lord of so many, and so great tribes, but crept away, 
and concealed himself out of the sight of those he was to reign over, and made 
them seek him, and that with a good deal of trouble. So when the people were 
at a loss, and solicitous, because Saul disappeared, the prophet besought God te 
show where the young man was, and to produce him betore them. So when 
they had learned of God the place where Saul was hidden, they sent men to 
bring him, and when he was come, they set him in the midst of the multitude. 
Now he was taller than any of them, and his stature was very majestic. 

6. Then said the prophet, God gives you this man to be your king: see how 
he is higher than any of the people, and worthy of this dominion. So as soon 
as the people had made acclamation, God save the King, the prophet wrote down 
what would come to pass in a book, and read it in the hearing of the king, and 
faid up the book in the tabernacle of God, to be a witness to future generations 
vf what he had foreto!d. So when Samuel had finished this matter, he dismissed 
the multitude, and came himself to the city Ramah, for it was his own country. 
Saul also went away to Gibeah, where he was born: and many good men there 
were who paid him the-respect that was due to him, but the greater part were 11} 
nen, who despised him, and derided the others, who neither did bring hun 
resents, nor did they in affection, or even in words, regard to please him. 
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CHAP. V. 


Saul’s Expedition against the Nation of the Ammoniies, and Victory over them 
and the spoils he took from them. 


6 1. Arrer one month, the war which Saul had with Nahash, the king of the 


4mmonites, obtained him respect from all the people ; for this Nahash had done | 


a great deal of mischief to the Jews that lived beyond Jordan by the expedition 
he had made against them with a great and warlike army. He also reduced 
their cities into slavery, and that not only by subduing them for the present, 
which he did by force and violence; but weakened them by subtility and cun- 
ning, that they might not be able afterward to get clear of the slavery they were 
under to him; for he put out the right eyes* of those that either-delivered them. 
selyes to him upon terms or were taken by him in war; and this he did, that 
when their left eyes were covered by their shields, they might be wholly useless 
in war. Now when the king of the Ammonites had served these beyond Jordan 
in this manner, he led his army against those that were called Gileadites ; and 
having pitched his camp a. che metropolis of his enemies, which was the city of 
Jabesh, he sent ambassadors to'them, commanding them either to deliver them. 
selves up, on condition to have their right eyes plucked out, or to undergo a 
siege, and to have their cities overthrown. He gave them their choice, whether 
they would cut off a small number of their body, or universally perish. How- 
ever the Gileadites were so affrighted at these offers, that they had not courage 
to say any thing to either of them, neither that they would deliver themselves up, 
nor that they would fight him: but they desired that he would give them seven 
days respite, that they might send ambassadors to their countrymen, and entreat 
their assistance, and if they came to assist them, they would fight; but if that 
assistance were impossible to be obtained from them, they said they would deliver 
themselves up to suffer whatever he pleased to inflict upon them. 

2. So Nahash, contemning the multitude of the Gileadites, and the answer 
they gave, allowed them a respite, and gave them leave to send to whomsoever 
they pleased for assistance. So they immediately sent to the Israelites, city by 
city, and informed them what Nahash had threatened to do to them, and what 
great distress they were in. Now the people fell into tears and grief, at the 
hearing of what the ambassadors from Jabesh said, and the terror they were in 
permitted them to do nothing more. But when the messengers were come to 
the city of king Saul, and declared the dangers in which the inhabitants of Ja- 
besh were, the people were in the same affliction as those tn the other cities, 


for they lamented the calamity of those related to them. And when Saul was | 


returned {rom his husbandry into the city, he found his fellow citizens weeping ; 
and when upon inquiry, he had learned the cause of the confusion and sadness 
they were in, he was seized with a divine fury, and sent away the ambassadors 
trom the inhabitants of Jabesh, and promised them to come to their assistance on 
the third day, and to beat their enemies before sunnsiag, that the sun, upon its 
rising, might see that they had already conquered, and were freed from the fears 
they were under; but he bid some of them stay to conduct them the right way 
to Jabesh. ‘ 

3. So being desirous to turn the peonle to this war against the Ammonites by 
fear of the losses they should otherwise undergo, and that they might the more 
suddenly be gathered together, he cut the sinews of his oxen, and threatened te 
do the same to all such as did not come with their armour to Jordan the nex 
day, and follow him and Samuel the prophet whithersoever they should lead them. 


* Take here Theodoret’s note, cited by Dr. Hudson: “ He that exposes his shield to the enemy with 
nis left hand, thereby hides his left eye, and looks at the enemy with his right eye: be therefore shat 
plucks out that eye makes men useless in war.” 
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So they came together, out of fear of the losses they were threatened with, at 
the appointed time. And the multitude were numbered at the city Bezek. And 
he found the number of those that were gathered together, besides that of the 
«ribe of Judah, to be seven hundred dbs uepiads while those of that tribe were se- 
venty thousand. So he passed over Jordan, and proceeded in marching all that 
night, thirty furlongs, and came to Jabesh before suprising. So he divided the 
army into three companies; and fell upon their enemies ‘on every side on the 
sudden, and when they expected no such thing; and joining battle with them, 
they sew a great many of the Ammonites; as also their king Nahash. This 
glorious action was done by Saul; and was related with great commendation of 
hina to all the Hebrews; and he thence gained a wonderful reputation for his 
valour: for although there were some of them that contemned him before, they 
now changed their ‘minds, and honoured him, and esteemed him as the best of 
men; for | he did not content himself with having saved the inhabitants of Jabesh 
only, but he made an expedition into the country of the Ammonites, and laid it. 
all waste, and took a large prey, and so returned to his own country most glo 

viously. So the people were greatly pleased at these excellent performances of 

Saul’s, and rejoiced that they had constituted him their king. They also made 
a clamour against those that pretended he would be of no advantage to their af- 
fairs ; and they said, Where now are these men? let them be brought to punish- 
ment: with all the like things that multitudes do usually say, when they are 
elevated with prosperity, against those that lately had despised the authors of it. 
But Saul, although he took the good-will and the affection of these men very 
kindly, yet did he swear that he would not see any of his countrymen slain that 
day, since it was absurd to mix this victory, which God had given them, with the 
blood and slaughter of those that were of the sume lineage with ivi tube and 
that it was more agreeable to be then of a friendly disposition, and so to betake 
themselves to feasting. 

4. And when Samuel had told them that he ought to confirm the donde to 
Saul by a second ordination of him, they ail came together to the city of Gilgal, 
_for thither did be command them to come. So the prophet anointed Saul with 
the holy oil, in the sight of the multitude, and declared him to be king, the second 
time. “And so the government of the Hebrews was changed into a regal go- 
vernment; for in the days of Moses, and his disciple Joshua, who was their 
general, they continued under anaristocracy; but after the death of Joshua, for 
eighteen years in all, the multitude had no se tiled form of sovernment, but were 
in an anarchy; after which they returned to their former government; they then 
| ermitting themselves to be judged by him who appe eared to be the best warrior, 
ind most courageous, whe.ce it was that they called this interval of their go. 
vernment the Judges. , 

5. ‘Then did Samuel the prophet call another assembly also, and said to them, 
“fT solemnly adjure vou by God Almighty, who brought those excellent brethren, 
| mean Moses and Aaron, into the elon: and delivered our fathers from the 
EKgvptians, and from the slavery they endur a under them, that you will not speak 
what you say to gratify me, nor suppress any thing out of fear of me, nor be over. 
vorne by any other piesinn; but say, what have I ever done that was cruel or un. 
just ? or what have I done ont of lucre or coyetousness, or to gratify others 
Bear witness against me, if I have taken an ox ora sheep, or any such thing, which 
yet, when they are taken to support men, it is esteemed blameless ; or have I taken 
au ass for my own use of any one to his grief! Lay some one such crime to my 
charge, now we are in your king’ s presence.” But they cried out, That, ‘no 
such thing had been done by him, but that he had presided over ig nation after 
a holy and 1ighteous manner.” ; 

6. Hereupon Samuel, when such a testimeny had been given i themall, said, 
““ Sinee you grant that you are not able ts jay any ill thing to my charge hitherte, 
come on now and do you hearken wile [ ee with great fre edom to you. You 
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have been guilty of great impiety against God in asking youa king. It behoves 

you to remember, that our grandfather Jacob came down into Egypt by reason 

of a famine, with seventy souls only of our family, and that their posterity mul- 

tiplied there to many ten thousands, whom the Egyptians brought into slavery 

and hard oppression; that God himself, upon the prayers of our fathers, sent 

Moses and Aaron, who were brethren, and gave them power to deliver the mul. 

titude out of their distress, and this without aking. ‘These brought us into this 

very land which you now possess, And when you enjoyed these advantages . 
from God, you betrayed his worship and religion; nay, moreover, when you were 

prought under the bands of your enemies, he delivered you, first by renderig 

you superior to the Assyrians and their forces, he then made you to overcome 

_ the Ammonites and Moabites, and last of all the Philistines; and these things 

_ have been achieved under the conduct of Jephtha and Gideon. What madness, 

therefore, possessed you to fly from God, and to desire to be under a king! yet 

have I ordained him for king whom he chose for you. However, that 1 may 

make it plain to you, that God is angry and displeased at your choice of kingly 

government, I will so dispose lim that he shall declare this very plainly to you 

by strange signals, for what none of you ever saw here before, | mean a winter. 

siorm* in the midst of harvest; I will entreat God, and will make it visible ta 

you.” Now, as soon as he had said this, God gave such great signais, by thun- 

der and lightning and the descent of hail, as attested the. truth of all that the 

prophet had said, insomuch that they were amazed and terrified, and coniessed 

they had sinned, and had fallen into that sin through ignorance ; and besought 

the prophet, as one that was a tender and gentle father to them, torender God so 

merciful as to forgive this their sin; which they had added to those other offences 

whereby they had affronted him and transgressed against him. So he promised 

them that he would beseech God, and persuade him to forgive them these then 

sins. However, he advised them to be righteous and to be good, and ever te 

remember the miseries that had befallen them on account of their departure from 
virtue; as also to remember the strange signs God had showed them, and the 
body of laws that Moses had given them, if they had any desire of being pre. 
served and made happy with their king. But he said, that if they should grow 
careless of these things, great judgments would come from God upon them, and 
upon their king. And when Samuel had thus prophesied to the Hebrews, ho 
dismissed them to their. own homes, having confirmed the kingdom to Saul the 
second time. 


—— 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Philistines maae another Expeditionagainst the Hebrews, and were beaten. 


§ 1. Now Saul chose out of the multitude about three thousand men, and he took 
two thousand of them to be the guards of his own body, and abode in the city 
Bethel; but he gave the rest of them to Jonathan his son to be the guards of his 
sedy ; and sent him to Gibeah, where he besieged and took a certain garrison of 
the Philistines, not far from Gilgal; for the Philistines of Gibeah had beaten the 
Jews, and taken their weapons away, andhad put garrisons into the strongest 
places of the country, and had forbidden them to carry any instrument of iron, 
or at all to make use of any iron in any case whatsoever. And on account of this pro. 
hivition, it was, that the husbandmen, if they had any occasion to sharpen any of 
their tools, whether it were the coulter or the spade, or any instrument of hus- 

* Mr, Reland observes here, and proves elsewhere, in his note on Antiq: B. iii. ch. i. sect. 6; that 
although thunder and lightning with us happen usually in summer, yet in Palestine and Syria they are 


shiefly confined to winter. Josephus takes notice of the saine thing again, Of the War, B. iv. ch. iv 
auct. 5, 
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bandry, they came to the Philistines to do it. Now as soon as tne Philistines 
heard of this slaughter of their garrison, they were in a rage about it, and, look. 
ing on this contempt asa terrible affront offered them, they made war against - 
the Jews, with three hundred thousand footmen, and thirty thousand chariots, and 
six thousand horses, and they pitched their camp at the city Micmash. When 
Saui the king of the Hebrews was informed of this, he went down to the city 
Giigal, and made proclamation over all the country, that they should try to 
regain their liberty ; and called them to the war against the Philistines, dimi- 
nishing their forces, and despising them as not very considerable, and as not so 
great but they might hazard a batile. with them. But when the people 
about Saul observed how numerous the Philistines were, they were undera great 
consternation; and some of them hid themselves in caves and in dens under 
ground, but the greater part fled into the land beyond Jordan, which belonged to 
Gad and Reubel. | 
2. But Saul sent to the prophet, and called him to consult with him about the 
war and the public affairs ; so he commanded him to stay there for him, and to 
prepare sacrifices, for he would come to him within seven days, that they 
might offer sacrifices on the seventh day, and might then join battle with their 
enemies. So he waited* asthe prophet sent to,hhimto do; yet did not he, how- 
ever, observe the command that was given him; but when he saw that the 
prophet tarried longer than he expected, and that he was deserted by the sol 
dicrs, he took the sacrifices, and offerea them; and when he heard that Samus. 
was come, he went out to meet him. But the prophet said he had not done we}! 
in disobeying the injunctions he had sent to him, and had not stayed till his 
coming, which being appointed according to the will of God, he had prevented 
him in offering up those prayers and those sacrifices that he should have made 
for the multitude, and that he therefore had performed divine offices in an ill 
manner, and had been rash in performing them. Hereupon Saul made an 
apology for himself, and said, ‘Phat he had waited as many days as Samuel had 
appointed him; that he had been so quick in offering his sacrifices upon account 
ef the necessity he was in, and because his soldiers were departing from him, 
out of their fear of the enemies’ camp at Micmash, the report being gone abroav 
that they were coming down upon him to Gilgal.” ‘To which Samuel replied, 
‘“« Nay, certainly if thou hadst been a righteous many, and hadst not disobeyed 
me, nor slighted the commands which God suggested to me concerning the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and hadst not acted more hastily than the present circum. 
stances required, thou wouldst have been permitted to reign a long time, and thy 
* Saul seems to have stayed till near the time of the evening sacrifice, on the seventh day, which 
Samuel the prophet of God had appointed him, but noét till the end of that day, as he ought to have 
gone; and Samuel appears, by delaying ta come till the full time of the evening sacrifice on that seventh 
gay, to have tried him (who seems to have been already for some time declining from his strict and 
tounden subordination to God and his prophet, to have taken lifeguards for himself and his son, which 
was entirely a new thing in Israel, and savoured of a distrust of God’s providence, and to have affected 
more than he ought that independent authority which the Pagan kings took to themselves); Samuel, | 
say, seems to have tried Saul. whether he would stay till the priest came, whoalone could lawful'y offer 
she sacrifices, nor would boldly and profanely usurp the priest’s office ; which he venturing wpon, was 
custly rejected for his profaneness. See Constit. Apost. B. ji. ch. xxvii. And indeed since Saul had 
‘accepted kingly power, which naturally becomes ungovernable and tyrannical, as God furetold, and the 
<xperience of all ages has shown, the: divine settlement by Moses had soon been laid aside under the 
kings, had not God, by keeping strictly to his laws, and severely executing the threatenings therein con 
tained, restrained Saul and other kings in some degree of obedience to himself. Nor was even this 
severity sufficient to restrain most of the future kings of Israel and Judah from the grossest idolatry and 
impiety. Of the advantage of which strictness in ohserving divine laws and inflicting their threatened 
penalties, see Antiq. b. vi. ch. xii. sect. 7, and contra Apion, b. ii. sect. 30, where Josephus speaks of 
that matter; though it must be noted, that it seems, at least in three instances, that good men did not 
always immediately approve of such divine severity. There seems to be one instance, 1 Sam. vi. 19. 
20; another, 1 Sam. xv. 11; anda third, 2 Sam. vi.8,9; Antiq. b. vi. ch. vii. sect.2; though they aiz 
at Jast acquiesced im the divine conduct, as knowing that God is wiser than men. , bas 
+ By this answer of Samuel, and that from a Divine commission, which is fuller ind Sam. xiii. 14: and 
by that parallel note in the Apostolical Constitutions just now quoted, concerning the great wickedness 
of Saul in venturing, even under a seeming necessity of affairs, to usurp the priest’s office, and offer 


sucrifice without the priest, we are in some degree able toanswer that question, which Ihave ever thougit 
avery hard one viz, Whether, if there were a city or country of lay Christians without any tlergyman, 
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posterity after thee.” So Samuel being grieved at what happened, returned 
home, but Saul came to the city Gibeah, with his son Jonathan, having only six 
hundred men with him; and of these the greater part had no weapons, because 
of the scarcity of iron in that country, as well as of those that could make such 
weapons; for, as we showed a little before, the Philistines had not suffered them 
to have suchiron or such workmen. Now the Philistines divided their ariny into 
three companies, and took as many roads, and laid waste the country of the He. 
brews, while king Saul and his son Jonsiban saw what was done, but were not able 

to defend the land, having no more than six hundred men with them. But ashe 
and his son, and Abiah the high-priest, who was of the posterity of Eh the high- 
priest, were sitting upon a pretty high hill, and seeing the land laid waste, they 
were mightily disturbed at it. Now Saul’s son agreed with his_armour-bearey, 
that they would go privately to the enemy’s camp, and make atumult and a disturb 

ance among them. And when the armour-bearer had readily promised to follow 
him whithersoever he should lead him, though he should be obliged to die in the 
‘attempt, Jonathan made use of the young man’s assistance, and descended from 

the hill, and went to their enemies. Now the enemies’ camp was upon a preci- 
pice which had three tops that étided in a small ‘but sharp and long extremity, 
while there was a rock that surrounded them, hke lines made to prevent the 
attacks of an enemy. There it so happened, that the outguards of the camp 
were neglected, because of the security that here arose from the situation of the 
place, and because they thought it altogether impossible not only to ascend up to 
the camp in that quarter, but so much as to come near it. As soon, therefore, 
as they came to the camp, Jonathan encouraged his armour-bearer, and said to 
him, “ Let us attack our enemies; and if, when they see us, they bid us come 
up to them, take that for a signal of victory; but if they say eadans as not 
‘intending to invite us to come up, let us return back again.” So when they 
were approaching to the enemy’s camp, just after break of day, and the Phi- 
listines saw them, they said one to another, “The Hebrews come out of their 
dens and caves ;” and they.said to Jonathan and to his armour-bearer, ‘* Come 
on, ascend up to us, that we may inflict a just punishment upon you for your 
rash attempt upon us.” So Saul’s sox accepted of that invitation, as what sig- 
nified to him victory, and he immediately came out of the place whence they were 
seen by their enemies; so he changed his place, and came to the rock which 
had none to guard it, because of its own strength: from thence they crept up 
with great labour and difficulty, and so far overcame by foree the nature of the 
place, till they were able to fight with their enemies. So they fell upon them as 
they were asleep, and slew about tw enty of them, and thereby filled them with 
disorder and surprise, insomuch that some of them threw away their entire 
armour and fled, but the greatest part not. knowing one another, because they 
were of different nations, suspected one another to be enemies (for they did not 
imagine there were only two of the Hebrews that came up), and so they fought 
one against another; and some of them died in the battle, and some, as they 
were flying away, were thrown down from the rock headlong. 

3. Now Saul’s watchmen told the king, that the camp of the Philistines was in 
confusion ; then he inquired whether any body was gone away from the army ; 
and when he heard that his son, and with him his armour-bearer, were absent, 
he bid the high-priest take the garments of his high-priesthood, and prophesy to 
him what success they should have; who said, ‘’That they should get the vic. 
lory, and prevail against their enemies.” So he went out after the Philistines, 


it were lawful tor the laity alone to baptise, or celebrate the eucharist, &c. or indeed whether they alone 
coud ordain themselves either bishops, priests, or deacons, for the due performance of such sacerdotal 
riinistrations? or, whether they ought not rather, tll they procure clergymen to come among them,.to 
confine themselves within those bounds of piety and Ch ristianity whic h. belong alone to the lai ty? such 
particularly as are recommended in the first book of the Apostotical Constitutions, which peculiarly 
concern the laity, and are intimated in Clement’s undoubted epistle, sect. 40; to which latter opinion | 
welimne. 
; 
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and set them up as they were slaying one another. Those also came running to 
him, who had fled to dens and caves, upon hearing that Saul was gaining a vic- 
tory. When, therefore, the number of the Hebrews that came to Saul amounted 
to about ten thousand, he pursued the enemy, who were scattered all over the 
country; but then he fell into an action which was a very unhappy one, and 
liable to be very much blamed; for whether out of ignorance, or whether out of 
joy for a victory gained so strangely, for it_ frequently happens that persons so 
fortunate are not then able to use their reason consistently, as he was desirous to 
avenge himself, and to exact a due punishment of the Philistines, he denounced 
a curse* onthe Hebrews, ‘ ‘That if any one puta stop to his slaughter of the 
enemy, and fell on eating, and teft off the slaughter or the pursuit, before the 
night came on and obliged them so to do, he shouldbe accursed.”” Now after Saul 
nad denounced this ‘curse, since they were now in a wood belonging to the tribe 
of Ephraim, which was thick and full of bees, Saul’s son, who did not hear his 
father denounce that curse, nor hear of the approbation the multitude gave to it, 
broke off a piece of a honeycomb, and eat part of it. But in the meantime, he 
was informed with what a curse his father had forbidden them to taste any thing 
before sun-setting ; so he left off eating, and said, ‘ His father had not done 
well in his prohibition ; because had they taken some food, they had pursued the 
enemy with greater vigour and alacrity, and had both taken and slain many more 
of their enemies.” 

4. When therefore they had slain many ten thousands of the Philistines, they 
fell upon spoiling the camp of the Philistines, but not till late inthe evening. They 
also took a great deal of prey, and cattle, and killed them, and ate them with 
their blood. This was told to the king by the Scribes, that the multitude were 
sinning against God, as they sacrificed, and were eating before the blood was 
well washed away, and the flesh was made clean. Then did Saul give order, 
that a great stone should be rolled inte the midst of them, and he made proclama- 
tion that they should kill their sacrifices upon it, and not feed upon the flesh with 
the blocd, for that was not acceptable to God. And when all the people did as- 
the king commanded them, Saul erected an altar there, and offered burnt-offer- 
ings upon it to God. This was the first altar that Saul built. 

5. So when Saul was desirous of Jeading his men to the enemy’s camp before 
it was day, in order to plunder it, and when the soldiers were not unwilling to fol- 
low him, but indeed showed great readiness to do'as he commanded them, the 
king called Ahitub the high-priest, and enjoined him to know of God, whether he 
would grant them the favour and permission to go against the enemy’s camp, 11. 
order to destroy those that were in it. And when the priest said, That God did 
not give anyanswer. ‘And not without some cause,” said Saul, ‘does God re- 
fuse to answer what we inquire of him, while yet a little while ago he declared to 
us all beforehand, and even prevented us in his answer. To be sure there is 
some sin against him that is concealed from us, which is the occasion of his si- 
lence. Now I swear by him himself, that though he that hath committed this sia 
should prove to be mine own son Jonathan, I will slay him, and by that means 
will appease the anger of God against us, and that in the very same manner as 
if I were to punish a stranger, and one not at all related to me, for the same of- 
fence.” So when the multitude cried out to him so to do, he presently set all 
the rest on one side, and he and his son stood on the other side, and he souglit 


+ This rash vow or curse’ of Saul’s, which Josephus says was confirmed by the people, and yet nit 
executed, | suppose principa'ly because Jorathan did uot know of it, is very remarkable, it being of the 
essence of the obligation of all laws, that they be sufficiently known and promulgated, otherw.se the 
conduct of providence, as to the sacreduess of solemn oaths and vows, in God’s refusing to answer by 
Urim, till this breach of Sau)’s vow or curse was understood and set right, and God propitiated hy 
public prayer, is here very remarkable, as indeed it is every where else in the Old Testament. 

+ Here we still have more indications of Saul’s affectation of despotic power, arid of hisentrenct.img 
upon the priesthced, and makmg and endeavouring to execute a rash vow o¢ curse without consulting 
Samuel, oz the Sanhedrim. In this view it is also that I look upon this erection of a new altar by Saul, 
aud his offering of bumt-offerings himself upon it, ard not as any proper instances of devotion or religiee 
with other commentators, 
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to discover the offender by lot. Now the lot appeared to fall upon Jonathan him. 
self. So when he was asked by ‘his father what sin he had been’ guilty of? 
and what he was conscious of in the course of his life that might be esteemed in. 
stances of guilt or profaneness? His answer was this: “O heiilecle: I have done 
nothing more than that yesterday, without knowing of the curse and oath thou 
hadst aendionoed while 1 was in pursuit of the enemy, I tasted of an honeycomb.” 
But Saul sware he would slay him, and prefer the observation of his oath before 
all the ties of birth and ofnature. And Jonathan was not dismayed at this threat. 
ening of death, but offering himself to it generously and undauntedly, he said, 
“Nor do I desire y ou, father, to spare me. Death will be to me very accepta- 
ble, when it proceeds from thy piety, and after a glorious victory; for it is the 
greatest consolation to me, that I leave the Hebrawé victorious over the Philis- 
tines.” Hereupon all the people were very sorry, and greatiy afflicted for Jona 
than, and they sware that they would not overlook Jonathan, and see him die, 
who was the author of their victory. By which means they snatched him out of 
the danger he was in from his father’s curse, while they made their prayers to 
God also for the young man, that he would remit his sin. 

6. So Saul having slain about sixty thousand of the enemy, returned home to 
his own city, and reigned happily. And he also fought against the neighbour- 
ing natious, and subdued the Ammonites, and Moabites, and Philistines, and 
Edemites, and Amalekites, as also the king of Zabah. He had three male chil- 
dren, Jonathan, and Ishui, and Melchi- shua ; With Merab and Michal his daugh- 
ters. He had also Abner his uncle’s son, fot the captain of his host; that un.. 
wJe’s name was Ner. Now Ner, and Kish the father of Saul, were brothers. 
Saul had alsoa great many chariots and horsemen, and against whomsoever he 
made war, he returned conqueror, and advanced the affairs of the Hebrews to a 
great degree of success and prosperity, and made them superior to other nations ; 
and he made such of the young men that were remarkable for tallness and come. 
ness the guards of his body. 


” CHAP. VIL. 
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Saul’s War with the Amalekites, and Conquest of them. 


§ 1. Now Samuel came unto Saul, and said to him, That «“ he was sent by God 
to put him in mind that God had preferred him before all others, and ordained 
Lim king; that he therefore baont to be obedient to him, and to Sabine to his an. 
thority, as Considering, that thcugh he had the dominion over the other tribes, yet 
that God had the dominion over him, and over all things. ‘That accordingly God 
eaid te him, that because the Amalekites did the Hebrews a great deal of mis- 
chief while they were in the wilderness, and when, upon their coming out of 
Reypt, they were making their way to that couhtry which is now their ow 5 Ha | 
enjoin thee to punish the Amalekites, by making war upon them; and when thou 
rast subdued them, to leave none of them We but to pursue them ‘through 
every age, and to slay them beginning with the women and the infants, and ‘to 
vequire this as a punishment to be inflicted upon them for the mischief they did to _ 
our forefathers. ‘T'o spare nothing, neither asses nor other beasts, not to reserve 
any of them for your own advantage and possession, but to devote them unive1 
sally to God, and in obedience to the commands of Moses, to blot out the name 
of Amalek* entirely.” 

* The reason of this severity is distinctly given, 1 Sam. xv. (8, Go and utterly destroy the sunners the 
Amulekites. Nor indeed do we ever meet with these Amalekites but as very cruel and bloody people, 
aud particularly seeking to injure and utterly to destroy the nation of Israel. See Exod. xvii, 8--16; Numb. 
xiv. 45; Deut. xxv. 17-19: Judg, vi. 8—6; 1Sam. xv. 33. Psalin Ixxxili. 7; and above all, the most 


barbarous of allcrvelties that. of Haman the Agagite, orone of the posterity of Agag, the old king of the 
Amalekites, Hsth. ui. 1-15 
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2. So Saul promised to do what he was commanded ; and supposing that his 
obedience to God would be shown not only in making war against the Amale. 
kites, but more fully in the readiness and quickness of his proceedings, he made 
no delay, but immediately gathered together all his forces; and when he had 
numbered them in Gilgal, he found them to be about four hundred thousand of 
the Israelites, besides the tribe of Judah, for that tribe contained by itself thirty 
thousand. Accordingly Saul made an irruption into the country of the Amale-, 
kites, and set many men in several parties in ambush at the river, that so he 
might not only do them a mischief by open fighting, but might fall upon them 
unexpectedly in the ways, and might thereby compass them round about, and kill 
them. And when he had joined battle with the enemy, he beat them ; and pur- 
suing them as they fled, he destroyed them all, And when that undertaking had 
succeeded according as God had foretold, he set upon the cities of the Amale- 
kites ; he besieged them, and took them by force, partly by warlike machines, 
partly by mines dug under ground, and partly by building walls on the outsides. 
Some they starved out with famine, and some they gained by other methods ; 
and after all, he betook himself to slay the women and the children, and thought 
he did not act therein either barbarously or inhumanly, first, because they were 
enemies whom he thus treated ; and, in the next place, because it was done by 
the command of God, whom it was dangerous not to obey. He also took Agag, 
the enemies’ king, captive ; the beauty and tallness of whose body he admired so 
much that he thought him worthy of preservation. Yet was not this done, how- 
ever, according to the will of God, but by giving way to human passions, and 
suffering himself to be moved with an unscasonable commisseration, in a point 
where it was not safe for him to indulge it; for God hated the nation of the 
Amalekites to such a degree that he commanded Saul to have no pity on even 
those infants which we by nature chiefly compassionate. But Saul preserved 
their king and governor from the miseries which the “Hebrews brought on the 
people, as if he preferred the fine appearance of the enemy to the memory of 
what God had sent him about. The multitude were also guilty, together with — 
Saul; for they spared the herds and the flocks, and took them for a prey, when 
God had commanded they should not spare them. ‘They also carried off with them 
the rest of their wealth and riches, but if there were anything that was not wor. 
thy of regard, that they destroyed, 

3. But when Saul had conquered all these Amalekites that reached from Pe. 
lusium of Egypt to the Red Sea, he laid waste all the rest of the enemies’ coun- | 
try ; but for the nation of the Shechemites, he did not touch them, although they 
dwelt in the very middle of the country of Midian ; for before the battle Saul had 
sent to them, and charged them to depart thence, lest they should be partakers of 
the miseries of the Amalekites, for he had a just occasion for saving them, since 
they were of the kindred of Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law. 

4. Hereupon Saul returned home with joy, for the glorious things he had done, 
and for the conquest of his enemies, as though he had not neglected any thing 
which the prophet had enjoined him to do, when he was going to make war with 
the Amalekites, and as though he had exactly observed all that he ought to have 
done. But God was grieved that the king of the Amalekites was preserved 
alive, and that the multitude had seized on the cattle for a prey, because these 
things were done without his permission ; for he thought it an intolerable thing, 
that they should conquer and overcome their enemies by that power which he 
gave them, and then that he himself should be so grossly despised and disobeyed 
by them that a mere man that was a king would not bear it. He therefore told 
Samuel the prophet, that he repented that he had made Saul king, while he did 
nothing that he had commanded him, but indulged his own inclinations. When 
Samuel heard that, he was in confusion ; and began tc beseech God ull that 
night to be reconciled to Saul, and not to be angry with him; but he did not 
grant that forgiveness to Saul which the prophet asked ‘or as not deeming it @ 
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fit thing to grant forgiveness of [such] sins at his entreaties, since injuries do not 
otherwise grow so great as by the easy tempers of those that are injured; for 
while they “hunt after the glory of being thought gentle and goodnatured, before 
they are aware they produce other sins. As soon therefore as God had rejected 
the intercession of the prophet, and it plainly appeared he would not change his 
mind, at break of day Samuel camie to Saul at Gilgal. When the king saw him, 
he ran to him, and embraced him, and said, “I return thanks to God who hath 
given me the victory, for I have performed every thing that he hath commanded 
me.” To which Samuel replied, ‘ How is it then that I hear the bleating of the 
sheep, and the lowing of the greater cattle in the camp?” Saul made answer, 
That “the people had reserved them for sacrifices; but that, as to the nation of 
the Amalekites, it was entirely destroyed, as he had received it in command to 
see done, and that no one man was left, but that he had saved alive the king 
alone, and brought him to him, concerning whom he said they would advise to- 
gether what should be done with him.” But the prophet said, ‘* God is not de- 
lighted with sacrifices, but with good and with righteous men, wits are such as 
Siow his will and his laws, ana’ never think that anything is well done by them, 


but when they do it as God had commanded them ; that he then looks upon him.» 


self as affronted, not when any one does not sacrifice, but when any one appears 
to be disobedient to him. But that from those who do not obey him, nor pay 
him that duty which is the alone true and acceptable worship, he will not kindly 
accept their ‘oblations, be those they offer never so many and so fat, and be the 
presents they make him never so ornamental, nay though they were made of 
gold and silver themselves, but he will reject them, and esteem them instances 
of wickedness, and not of piety. And that he is delighted with those that still 
bear in mind this one thing, and this only, how to do that, whatsoever it be, 
which God pronounces or commands for them to do, and to choose rather to die 
than to trangress any of those commands; nor does he require so much as a 
sacrifice from them. And when these do gic vitice: though it be a mean oblation, 
he better accepts of it as the honour of poverty, than such oblations as come 
from the richest men that offer them to him. Wherefore take notice, that thou 
art under the wrath of God, for thou hast despised and neglected what he con- 
manded thee. How dost thou then suppose he will respect a sacrifice out of such 
things as he hath doomed to destruction? unless perhaps thou dost imagine that 
it is almost all one to offer it in sacrifice to God as to destroy it. Do thou there. 
, fore expect that thy kingdom will be taken from thee, and that authority which 
thou hast abused by such insolent behaviour, as to neglect that God who bestowed 
it upon thee.” Then did Saul confess, that he had acted unjustly, and did not 
deny that he had sinned, because he had transgressed the injunctions of the 
prophet ; but he said, that it was out of a dread and fear of the soldiers, that he 
did not prohibit and restrain them when they seized on the prey. ‘“ But forgive 
me,” said he, * ‘and be merciful to me. for [ will be cautious how I offend for the 
vn to come.” He also entreated the prophet to go back with him, that he 
might offer his thank-offerings to God; but Samuel went home, because he saw 
that God would not be reconciled to him. 

5. But then Saul was so desirous to retain Samuel, that he took hold of his 
cloak, and because the vehemence of Samuel’s departure made the motion to be 
violent, the cloak was rent. Upon which the prophet said, that after the same 
manner should the kingdom be rent from him, and that a sood and a just man 
should take it; that God persevered in what he had decreed about him ; that to 
be mutable dnd changeable in what is determined is agreeable to human passions 
only, but is not agreeable to the divine power. Hereupon Saul said, that he had 
Been wicked, but “that what was done could not be undone. He therefore de 
sired him to honour himgso far, that the multitude might see that he would accom. 
pany him in worshiping God. So Samuel granted ‘him that favour, and wem 
with him and worshiped Ged. Agag also, the king of the Amalckites, was 
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brought to him ; and when the king asked, How bitter death was? Samuel said : 
“ As thou hast made many of the Hebrew mothers to lament and bewauil their 
children, so shalt thou, by thy death, cause thy mother to lament thee also.” 
Accordingly he gave orders to slay him immediately at Gilgal, and then went 
away by the city Ramah. 


CHAP. VII. 


How, upon Saul’s Transgression of the Prophet's Commands, Samuel ordained . 
another Person to be King privately, whose name was David, as 
God commanded him. 


§ 1. Now Saul being sensible of the miserable condition he had brought him- 
self into, and that he had made God to be his enemy, he went up to his royal 
palace at Gibeah, which name denotes a hill, and after that day he came no 
more into the presence of the prophet. And when Samuel mourned for him, 
God bid him leave off his concern for him, and to take the holy oil, and go to 
Bethlehem to Jesse, the son of Obed, and to anoimt such of his sons as he should 
show him for their future king. But Samuel said, he was afraid lest Saul when 
he came to know of it, should kill him, either by some private method, or even 
openly. But upon God’s suggesting to hima safe way of going thither, he came 
to the forementioned city; and when they all saluted him, and asked, What was 
the occasion of his coming? he told them, he came to sacrifice to God. When 
therefore he had gotten the sacrifice ready, he called Jesse and his sons to. par- 
take of those sacrifices; and when he saw his eldest son to be a tall and hand. 
some man, he guessed by his comeliness that he was the person who was to be 
their future king. But he was mistaken in Judging abbut God’s providence; for 
when Samuel inquired of God, whether he should anoint this youth, whom he so 
admired, and ésteemed worthy of ‘the kingdom? God said, “Men do not see as 
God seeth. Thou indeed hast respect to the fine appearance of this youth, and 
thence esteemest him worthy of the kingdom, while [ propose the kingdom as a 
reward, not of the beauty of bodies, but of the virtue of souls, and [inquire after 
one that is perfectly comely in that respect. [mean one who is beautiful in piety, 
and righteousness, and fortitude, and obedience; for in them consists the come- 
liness of the soni.” When God had said this, Samuel bid Jesse to show him all 
his sons. So be made five others of his sons to come to him; of all which, Eliab 
was the eldest, Aminadab the second, Shammah the third, Nathaniel the fourth, 
Rael the fifth, and Asam the sixth. And when the prophet saw that these were 
no way inferior to the eldest in their countenances, he inquired of God, which of 
them it was whom he chose for their king? And when God said it was none of 
them, he asked Jesse, whether he had not some other sons beside these? and 
when he said that'he had one more, named David, but that he was a shepherd, 
and tuok care of the flocks, Samuel bid them cal! him immediately, for that till 
he was come they could not possibly. sit down to the feast. Now as soon as his 
father had sent for David and he was come, he appeared to be of a yellow com 
plexion, of a sharp sight, and a comely person in other respects also. This 1s 
he, said Samuel privately to himself, whom it pleased God to make our king. Se 
he sat down to the feast, and placed the youth under him, and Jesse also, with 
his other sons; after which he took oil, in the presence of David, and anointed 
him, and whispered him in the ear, and acquainted him, that God chose him to 
be their king ; and exhorted him to be righteous and obedient to his commands, 
for that by this means his kingdom would continue for a long time, and that his 
house should be of great splendour, and celebrated in the world; that he should 
overthrow the Philistines ; and that against what nations soever he should make 
war, he should be the conqueror, and survive the fight: and that while he hved 
le should enjoy a glorious name, and leave such a name to his posterity also. 
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2. So Samuel when he had given him these admonitions, went away. But the 
divine power departed from Saul, and removed to David; who, upon this re- 
moval of the divine spirit to him, began to prophecy. But as fur Saul, some 
strange and demoniacal disorders came upon him, and brought upon him such suf- 
focations as were ready to choke bim; for w hich the physicians could find no 
other remedy but this, that if any person could charm those passions by singing 
and playing upon the harp, they advised them to inquire for such a one, and to 
observe when these demons came upon him and disturbed him, and to take care 
thut such a person might stand over him and play on the harp, * and recite hymns 
to him. Accordingly Saul did not delay, but commanded them to seek out such 
nman. And when a certain stander-by said, that he had seen in the city of 
Rethlehem a son of Jesse, who was yet no more than a child in age, but comely 
and beautiful, and in other respects one that was deserving of great regard, who 
was skilful in playing on the harp, and in singing of hymns, and an excellent 
soldier in war, he sent to Jesse, and desired him to take David away from the 
flocks, and send him to him; for he had a mind to see him, as having heard an ad- 
vantageous character of his comeliness and his valour. So Jesse sent his son and 
gave him presents to carry to Saul. And when he was come, Saul was pleased with 
him, and made him his armour-bearer, and had him in very great esteem, for he 
charmed his passion, and was the only physician against the trouble he had from 
the demons whensoever it was that it came upon him, and this by reciting of 
hymns and playing upon the harp, and bringing Saul to his right mind again. 
However, he sent to Jesse, the father of the child, and desired him to permit 
David to stay with him, for that he was delighted with his sight and company ; 
which stay, that he might not contradict Saul, he granted. 


CHAP. IX. 


How the Philistines made another Expedition against the Hebrews under the 
Reign of Saul ; and how they were overcome by Darid’s slaying Goliath 
in single Combat. 


) 1. Now the Philistines gathered themselves together again no very long tim 
elvan, and having gotten together a great army, they made war agaimst the 
Israelites, and having seized a place between Shochoh and Azekah, they there 
pitched their camp. Saul also drew out his army to oppose them ; ; and by 
pitching his own camp on a certain hill, he forced the Philistines to leave their 
former camp, and to encamp themselves upon such another hill, over against that 
on which Saul’s army lay, so that a valley which was between the two hills on 
which they lay, divided their camps asunder. Now there came down a man out 
of the camp of the Philistines, whose name was Goliath, of the city of Gath, a man 
of vast bulk, for he was four cubits and a span. in tallness, and had about h.m 
weapons suitable to the largeness of his body, for he had a breastplate on that 
Nie five thousand shekels; he had also an helmet, dnd greaves of brass, as 
large as you would naturally suppose might cover the limbs of so vast a body. 
His spear was also such as was not carried like a light thing in his right hand, 
but he carried it as lying on his shoulders. He had “also a lance of six hundred 
shekels ; and many followed him to carry his armour. Wherefore this Goliath 
stood between the two armies as they were in battle array, and sent out a loud 
voice, and said to Saul and to the Hebrews, “I will free you from fighting and 
from dangers ; for what necessity is there that your army should fall and be af. 
flicted 7 Give me a man of you that will fight with me, and he that conquers shall 

* Spanbeim takes notice here, that the Greeks had such singers of hymns, and that usually children 


or souths were picked out for that service; as also that those called singers to the vert did” so sane 
tnat David did here, i. ¢. join bisa ewn vacal and instrumental music together, «| ia 9 
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have the reward of the conqueror, and determine the war; for these shall serve 
those others to whom the conqueror shall belong. And certainly it is much bet. 
ter and more prudent to gain what you desire by the hazard of one man than of 


all.” When he had said this, he retired to his own camp; but the next day he 


came again, and used the same words, and did not leave off for forty days to- 
gether, to challenge the enemy in the same words, till Saul and his army were 
therewith terrified, while they pm themselves in array as if they would fight, but 
did not come to a close battie. 

2. Now while this war between the Hebrews and the Philistines was going on, 
Saul sent away David to his father Jesse, and contented himself with those three 
sons of his whom he had sent to his assistance, and to be partners in the dangers 
of the war: and at first David returned to feed his stibep and his flocks; but 
after no long time he came to the camp of the Hebrews, as sent by his father to 
carry provisions to his brethren, and to know what ‘they were doing. While 
Goliath came again, and chailenged them, and reproached them, that they had 
no man of valour among them’‘that durst come down to fight him; and as David 
was talking with his brethren about the business for which his father had sent 
him, he heard the Philistine reproaching and abusing the army, and had indig- 
nation at it, and said to his brethren, I am ready to fight a single combat with this 
adversary. Whereupon Eliab, his eldest brother, reproved him, and said that he 
spake too rashly and improperly for one of his age, and bid him go to his flocks, 
and to his father. So he was abashed at his brother’s words, and went away, but 
still he spake to some of the soldiers, that he was willing to fight with him that 
challenged them. And when they had informed Saul what was the resolution of 
the young man, the king sent for him te come to him. And when the king asked 
what he had to say, he replied, “ O king, be not cast down nor afraid, for 1 will 
depress the insolence of this adversary, and will go down and fight with him, and 
will bring him under me, as tall and as great as he is, till he shail be sufficiently 
laughed at, and thy army shall get great glory, when he shall be slain by one 
that is not yet of man’s estate, neither fit for fighting, nor capable of being en- 
trusted with the marshalling an army, or ordering a a battle, vut by one that looks 
like a child, and is sehiee no older in age than a child.” 

3. Now Saul wondered at the boldness and alacsity of David, but durst not 
presume on his ability, by reason of his age: but said he must on that account 
be too weak to fight with one that was skilful in the art of war. “ L undertake 
this enterprise,’ > said David, ‘“ in dependence on God’s being with me, for I have 
had experience already of his assistance ; for | once pursued after and caughit a 
lion that assaulted my ‘flocks, and took away alamb from them, and | snatched 
the Jamb out of the wild beast’s mouth, and when he leaped upon me with vio- 
lence, I took him by the tail and dashed him against the ground. In the same 
manner did I avenge myself on a bear also ; and let this ‘adversary of ours be 
esteemed like one “of these wild beasts, since he has a Jong while reproached 
our army, and blasphemed our God, who yet will reduce him under my power.’ 

4. However Saul prayed that the end might be, by God’s assistance, not dis. 
agreeable-to the alacrity and boldness of the child; and said, “Go thy way to 
the fight.” So he put about him his breastplate, and girded on his sword, and 
fitted the helmet to his head, and sent him away. But David was burdened wit! 
his armour, for he had not been exercised to it, nor had he learned to walk witn 
it; so he said, “ Let this armour be thine, O king, who art able to bear it, but 
sive me loave to fight as thy servant, and as I myself desire.” Accordingly he 
laid by the armour, and taking his staff with him, and putting five stones out of 
the brook into a shepher ‘d’s bag, and having asling in his right hand, he went to. 
wards Goltath. . But the adversary seeing him come in such a manner disdained 
him, and jested upon bim, as if he had not such weapons with him as are usuat 
when one man fights against another, i such as are used in driving away and 
avoiding of dogs; and said, “ Dost thou take me not for a mun, but a dog? ” To 
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which he replied, “No, not fora dog, but for a creature worse than a dog.” This 
provoked Goliath to anger, who thereupon cursed him by the name of God, and 
threatened to give his flesh to the beasts of the earth, and to the fowls of the air, to 
be torn in pieces by them. ‘To whom David answered, “Thou comest to me w ith a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a breastplate, but I have God for my armour, in 
coming against thee, who will destroy thee and all thy army by my hands; for | 
will this day cut off thy head, and cast the other parts of thy body to the dogs, 
and all men shall learn that God is the protector of the Hebrews, and that oui 
armour and our strength is in his providence, and that without God’s assistance 
all other warlike preparations and power is useless.” So the Philistine being re- 
tarded by the weight of his armour, when he attempted to meet David in haste, 
came on but slowly, as despising him, and depending upon it that he should sfay 
him, who was both unarmed and a child also, without any trouble at all. ; 

5. But the youth met his antagonist, being accompanied with an invisible as. 
sistant, who was no other than God himself. And taking one of the stones that 
he had out of the brook, and had put into his shepherd’s bag, and fitting it te his 
sling, he slung it against the Philistine. This stone fell upon his forehead and 
sank into his brain, insomuch that Goliath was stunned, and fell upon his face. 
So David ran and stood upon his adversary as he lay down, and cut off his head 
with his own sword; for he had ne sword himself. And upon the fall of Goliath, 
the Philistines were beaten, and fled; for when they saw their champion pros. 
trate on the ground, they were afraid of the entire issue of their affairs, and re- 
solved not to stay any longer, but committed themselves to an ignominious and 
indecent flight, and thereby endeavoured to save themselves from the dangers 
they were in. But Saul, and the entire army of the Hebrews, made a shout, and 
rushed uponthem, and slew a great number of them, and pursued the rest to the 
borders of Gath, and to the gates of EKkron, so that there were slain of the Phi- 
listines thirty thousand, and twice as many wounded. But Saul returned to their 
camp, and pulled their fortification to pieces, and burned it; but David carried 
the head of Goliath into his own tent, but dedicated bis sword to God [at the 
tabernacle. ] 


ba 
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CHAP. X. 


Saul envies David for his glorious Success, and takes an Occasion of entrapping 
him from the Promise he “made him of gwing him his Daughter in Marriage, 
but this upon condition of his bringing him Six Hundred Heads of the 
Philistines. 


§ 1. Now the women were an occasion of Saul’s envy and hatred to David; fer 
they came to mect their victorious army with cymbals, and drums, and all de- 
monstrations of joy, and sang thus ; the wives said, that ‘‘ Saul has slain his ma- 
ny thousands of the Philistines :” the virgins replied that “ David hath slain- his 
ten thousands.” Now when the king heard them singing thus, and that he had 
himself the smallest share in their commendations, and that the greater number, 
the ten thousands, were ascribed to the young man; and w hen he considered 
with himself, that there was nothing more wanting to David, after such mighty 
applause, but the kingdom, he began to be afraid ‘and suspicious of David. Ac. 
vordingly he removed him from the station he was in before, for he was his 
armovr-bearer, which out of fear seemed to him much too near a staiion for him, 
and so he made him’captain over a thousand, and bestowed on him a post better in. 
ueed in itself, but, as he thought, more for ad own security ; for he had a mind 
‘0 send him against the enemy, and into battles, as hoping he would be slain in 
ai dangerous conflicts. 

But David had God going along with him whithersvever he went, and ac 
t int he greatly prospered in his undertakings, and it was visible that he had 
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mighty successes, insomuch that Saul’s daughter, who was still a virgin, fell in 
love with him ; and her affection so far prevailed over her that it could not be 
concealed, and her father became acquainted with it. Now Saul heard this gladly, 
RS intending to make use of it for a snare against David, and he hoped ‘that it 
would prove the cause of destruction and of hazard to him: so he told those that 
mformed him of his daughter’s affection, that he would ‘ willingly give David the 
virgin in marriage,’ and said, “I engage myself to marry my daughter to him 
if he will bring me six hundred heads of my enemies,* supposing that when a 
reward so ample was proposed to him, and when he should aim to get him great 
glory, by undertaking a thing so dangerous and incredible, he would immediately 
set about it, and so perish by the Philistines, and my designs about him will suc. 
ceed finely to my mind, for I shall be freed from him, and get him slain, not by 
myself but by another man.” So he gave order to his servants to try how David 
would relish this proposal of marrying the damsel. Accordingly they began to 
speak thus to him, that king Saul loved him, as well as did all the people, and 
that he was desirous of his alfinity by the marriage of this damsel. ‘To which 
he gave this answer: “ Seemeth it to you a light thing to be made the king’s 
son- -inglaw 1 It does not seem so to me, especially when [ am one of a family 
that is low, and without any glory or honour.” Now when Saul was informed 
by his servants what answer “David had made, he said, * Tell him, that I do not 
want any money, nor dowry from him, which would be rather to set ‘my daugh- 
ter to sale than to give her in marriage, but I desire only such a son-in- law as 
hath in him fortitude, and aJl other kinds of virtue, of which he saw David was 
possessed, and that his desire was to receive of him, on account of his marrying 
his daughter, neither gold, nor silver, nor that le should bring such wealth out 
of his father’s house, but only some revenge on the Philistines, and indeed six 
hundred of their heads, than which a more desirable or a more glorious present 
could not be brought him, and that he had much rather obtain this than any of 
the accustomed dowries, Rot his daughter, viz. that she should be married to a 
man of that aid slot Ne and to one who had a testimony as having conquered his 
enemies.” 

3. When these words of Saul were brought to David, he was pleased with 
them, and supposed that Saul was really desirous of this affinity with him: so 
that without bearing to deliberate any longer, or casting about in his mind 
whether what was proposed was possible, or was difficult or not, he and his com’ 
panions immediately set upon the enemy, and went about doing what was pro- 
posed as the condition of the marriage. Accordingly, because it was God who 
made all things easy and possible to David, he slew many fof the Philistines, ] and 
cut off the heads of six hundred of them, Aye came to the king, and by showing 
him these heads of the Philistines, required that he might have his daughter in 
marriage. Accordingly Saul having no way of getting off his engagements, as 

thinking it a base thing either to seem a liar when fe promised him this marriage, 
or to appear to have acted treacherously by him, in putting him upon What was 
in a manner impossible, i in order to have him ah he ‘gave him his daughter 10 
marriage ; her name was Michal. | 


* Josephus says thrice in this chapter, and twice afterwards, chap. x1. sect. 2, and B. vil. chap. 1. ¢ 221 
4, 2. €. five times in all, that Saul required not a bare hundred of the foreskins of the Philistmes, but sea 
hundred of their heads. The Septuagint have 109 foreskins, but the Syriac and Arabic 200. Now that 
these were not foreskins with our other copies, but heads with Josephus’s copy, seems somewhat proba 
ble, from 1 Sain. xxix 4, where all copies say, that it was with the heads cf such Philistines that Davia 
might reconcile himself to his master Saul. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Ifow David, upon “Saul’s lay ying Snares for him, did yet escape the Dangers ne was 
ain by the A fection and Care of Jonathan, and the Contrivances of his Wi 
Michal; and how he came to Samuel the Prophet. 


§ 1. Howrver, Saul was not disposed to persevere long in the state wherein 
he was; for when he saw that David was in great esteem both with God and 
with the multitude, he was afraid; and being not able to conceal his fear as con. 
cerning great things, his kingdom and his life, to be depnved of either of which 
was a very great calamity, he resolved to A ted David slain, and commanded his 
sun Jonathan and his most faithful servants to kill him: but Jonathan wondered 
at his father’s change with relation to David, that it should be made to so great a 
degree, from showing him no small good will to contrive how to have him killed. 
Now because he loved the young man, and reverenced him for his virtue, he in- 
formed him of the secret charge his father had given, and what his intentions 
were concerning him. However, he advised him to take care and be absent the 
next day, for that he would salute his father; and if he met with a favourable 
opportunity, he would discourse with him about him, and learn the cause of his 
disgust, and show how little ground there was for it, and that for it he ought not 
to kill a man that had done so many good things to the multitude, and had been a 
benefactor to himself, on account of which he ought in reason to obtain pardon, 
had he been guilty of the greatest crimes; and | will then inform thee of my fa. 
ther’s resolution. Accordingly David complied with such an advantageous advice, 
and kept himself then out of the king’s sight. \ 

2. On the next day Jonathan came to Saul as soon as he saw him in a cheer. 
ful and joyful disposition, and began to introduce a discourse about David: 
* What unjust action, O father, either little or great, hast thou found so excep- 
tionable in David as to induce thee to order us to slay a man who hath been of 
great advantage to thy own preservation, and of still greater to the punishment 
of the Philistines? A man who hath delivered the people of the Hebrews from 
reproach and derision, which they underwent for forty days together, when he 
alone had courage enough to sustain the challenge of the adversary, and after 
that brought as many heads of our enemies as he was appointed to bring, and 
had, as a reward for the same, my sister in marriage; insomuch that his death 
wonld be very sorrowful to us, not only on account pes his virtue, but on account 
of the nearness of our relation ; for thy daughter must be injured at the same 
time that he is slain, and must be obliged to experience widowhood, before she 
can come to enjoy any advantage from their mutual conversation, Consider 
these things, and change your mind toa more merciful temper, and do no mis- 
chief to a man, who in the first place, hath done us the great kindness of preser- 
ving thee r when an evil spirit and demons had seized upon thee, he cast them 
out, an cured rest to thy soul trom their incursions : and, in the second place, 
hath avenged us of our enemies; for it isa base thing to forget such benefits.’ 
So Saul was s pacified with these words; and sware to his son that he would do 
David no harm; for a righteous discourse proved too hard for the king’s anger 
and fear. So Jonathan sent for David, and brought him good news from his fa- 
ther, that he was to be preserved. Ue also brought him to his father; and David 
meee with the king as formerly. 

. About this time it was, that, upon the Philistines making a new expedition 
gate the Hebrews, Saul sent David with an army to fight with them; and Join. 
me battle with them ‘he slew many of them, and after his victory he returned to 
the king. But -his reception by Saul was not as he expected upon such suc. 
ess, for he was grieved at his prosperity, because he thought he would be more 
sangerous to him by having acted so gioriously ; but when the demoniaeal spirit 
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came upen him, and put him into disorder, and disturbed him, he called for David 
mto his bedchamber wherein-he lay, and having a spear in his hand, he ordered 
him to charm him with playing on his harp, end with singing hymns: which, 
when David did at his command, he with great force threw the spear at hia, but 
David was aware of it before it came, and avoided it, and fled to his own house, 
and ab. te there all that day. 

4. Bu a. «ight the king sent officers, and commanded that he should be watched 
till the morning, lest he should get quite away, that he might come into the judg 
ment-hall, and so might be delivered up, and éndeninedl. and slain. But when 
Michal, David's wife the king’s daughter, understood what her father designed, 
she came to her husband, as having small hopes of his deliverance, and as greatly 
concerned about her own life also, for she could not bear to live in case she were 
deprived of him; and she said, ‘* Let not the sun find thee here when it rises, for 
if it do, that will be the last time it will see thee; fly away then while the night 
may afford thee the opportunity, and may God lengt! 1en it for thy sake; for know 
this, that if my father find thee, thou art a dead man.” So she let him down by 
a cord out of the window, and saved him. And after she had so done, she fitted 
up a bed for him as if he were sick, and put under the bed clothes a goat’s 
liver ;* and when her father, as soon as it was day, sent to seize David, she said 
to those that were there, that he had not been well that night, and showed them 
the bed covered, and made them believe, by the leaping of the liver, which caused 
the bed-clothes to move also, that David breathed hke one that was asthmatic.- 
So when those that were sent told Saul that David had not been well in the night, 
he ordered him to be brought in that conditron, for he 1itended to killhim. Now 
when they came, and wneoverad the bed, and found out the woman’s contrivance, 
they told it to the king. And when her father complained of her, that she had 
saved his enemy, and had put a trick upon himself, she invented this plausible 
defence for herself, and said, “That when he threatened to kill her, she leat him 
her assistance for his preservation, out of fear; for which her assistance she 
ought to be forgiven, because it was not done of her own free choice, but out of 
necessity; for, said she, | do not suppose that thou wast so zealous to kill the 
enemy, as thou wast that I should be saved.” Accordingly Saul forgave the 
damsei: but David, when he had escaped this danger, came to the prophet Samuel 
o Rarnah, and told him what snares the king had laid for him, and how he was 
very near to death by Saul’s throwing a spear at him, although he had been no 
way guilty with relation to him, nor had he been cowardly in “his battles with his 
enemies, but had succeeded well in thum all, by God’s assistance; which thing 
was inated the cause of Saul’s hatred to Bavid: 

5. Wken the prophet was made acquainted with the unjust proceedings of the 
king, he left the city Ramah, and took David with him to a certain place called 
Naioth, and there he abode with him. But when it was told Saul that David was 
with the prophet, he sent soldiers to him, and ordered them to take him and bring 
him to him. And when they came to Samuel, and found there a cone : 
of prophets, they became partakers of the Divine Spirit, and beram to pr 
which when Saul heard of, he sent others to David, who prophesy ing in like 
manner as did the first, he again sent others, which third sort prophesying alsa, 
at last he was angry, Ane went thither in great haste himself; and when he was 
just by the place, Samuel, before he saw him, made him prophesy also. And 
when Saul came to him, he was disordered in mindf, and under the vehement 

* Since the modern Jews have lost the signification of the Hebrew word here used, Cebix; and since 
the LX XII, as well as Josephus, render it the liver of the goat, and since this rendering , and Josepin s’s 
account, are here so much more clear and probable than those of others, it is almost unaccountable tnat 
our commentators should so much as hesitate about its true interpretation. 

+ These violent and wild agitations of Saul seem to me to have been no other than demoniacai, and 
that the same demon which used to seize him since he was forsaken of God, and which the divine 
hymns and psalis which weze sung to the harp by David, used to expel, was now in a judicial way 


brought upon hin, not only in order to disappoint his intentions against innocent David, but to expose 
ui to the laughter aud-contempt of all that saw him, or heard of “those his agitations, stich Violen* aes 
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agitation of a spirit, and putting off his garments*, he fell down, and lay on the 
yround all that day and night, in the presence of Samuel and David. 

6. And David went thence, and came to Jonathan the son of Saul, and la 
mented to him what snares were laid for him by his father; and said, that “though 
he had been guiltv of no evil, nor had offended against him, yet he was very 
zealous to get him killed.” Hereupon Jonathan exhorted him not to give credb 
to such his own suspicions, nor to the calumnies of those that raised those re 
ports, if there were any that cid so, but te depend on him, and take courage, 
for that his father had no such intentions, since he would have acquainted him 
with that matter, and taken his advice, had it been so, as he used to consult with 
him in common, when- he acted 1m other affairs. But David sware to him that 
so it was, and he desired him rather to believe him, and to provide for his safety, 
than to despise what he with great sincerity told him ; that he would believe what 
he said, when he should either see him killed himself, or learn it upen inquiry 
from others; and that the reason why his father did not tell him of these things, 
was this, that he knew of the friendship and affection that he bore towards him. 

7. Hereupoa, when Jonathan found that this 1mtention of Saul’s was so well 
attested, he asked him, ‘ What he would have him do for him?” To which David 
replied, “ I am sensible that thou art willing to gratify me in every thing, and 
procure me what I desire. Now to-morrow is the new moon, and I was accus- 
tomed to sit down then with the king at supper; now if it seem good to thee, [ 
will go out of the city, and conceal myself privately there; and it Saul inquire 
why Iam absent, tell himthat lam gone to my own city Bethlehem, tokeep a fes- 
tival with my own tribe; and add this also, that thou gavest me leave so to do. 
And if he say, as is usually said in the case of friends that are gone abroad, it is 
well that he went, then assure thyself that no latent mischief or enmity may be 
feared at his hands; but if he answer otherwise, that will be a sure sign that he 
hath some designs against me. Accordingly thou shalt inform me of thy father’s 
inclinations ; and that out of pity to my case, and out of thy friendship far me, as 
instances of wnich friendship thou hast vouchsafed to accept of the assurances of 
my love to thee, and to give the like assurances to me, that is, those of a master 
to his servant; but if thou discoverest any wickedness in me, do thou prevent thy 
fatbur, and kilt me thyself.” 

&. But Jonathan heard these last words with indignation, and promised to do 
what he desired of him, and to inform him if his father’s answers implied any 
thing of a melancholy nature, and any enmity against him. And that he might 
the more firmly depend upon him, he took him out into the open field, into the 
pure air, and sware that he would neglect nothing that might tend to the preser- 
vation of David; and he said, “] appeal to that God who, as thou seest, is diflu- 
sed every where, and knoweth this intention of mine before I exp!ain it in words, 
as the witness of this my covenant with thee, that I will not leave off to make fre- 
quent trials of the purpose of my father, till | learn whether there be any lurking 
distemper in the secretest parts of his soul; and when I have learned it, I will 
not conceal it from thee, but will discover it to thee, whether he be gentle or 
peevishly disposed ; for this Ged himself knows, that I pray he may always be 
with thee; for he is with thee now, and will not forsake thee, and will make thee 
superior to thine enemies, whether my father be one of them, or whether I my- 
self be such. Dothou only remember what we now do; and if it fal] out that I 


wild agitations being never observed in true prophets, when they were under the inspiration of the Spirit 
wt God, Qur other copies, which say the Spirit of God came uj.ou him, seem not so right here as Jo- 
sephus’s copy, which mentions nothing of God at all. Nor Goes Joseplius seem to ascribe this impulse 
and cestasy of Saul’s to any other than to his old demoniacal spirit, which cn all accounts appears the 
most probable. Nor does the former description of Sauls. rea) inspiration by the Divine Spirit, 1] Saw 
x. 9-12; Antiq. B. vi. chap. iv. sect. 2; which was hefore he was become wicked, well ag:ee with tne 
descriptions before us. 

* What is meant by Saul’s lying down naked all that daz and all that night, 1 Sam. xix. 24, *ad 
\nether any more than jaying aside his royal apparel, or upp: r garments, as Josephus seems to un ™ 
atand it, is by no means certain, See the noite on Antiq. B. vui. ch. xiy. sect. 2. 
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die; preserve my children alive, and requite what kindnesses thou hast now re- 
ceived to them.”” When he had thus sworn, he dismissed David, bidding him to 
go to a certain place of that plain wherein he used to perform his exercises, for 
that as soon as he knew the mind of his father, he would come thither to nim, with 
one servant only; and “if,” says he, “I shoot three darts at the mark, and 
then bid my servant to carry these three darts away, for they are before him, 
know thou that there is no mischier to be feared from my father; but if thou 
hearest me say the contrary, expect the contrary from the king. However, thou 
shalt gain security by my means, and shalt by no means suifer any harm ; but 
see thou dost not forget what I have desired of thee, 1n the time of thy prosperity, 
and be serviceable to my children.” Now David, when he had received these 
assurances from Jonathan, went his way to the place appointed. 

9. But on the next day, which was the new moon, the king when he had puri- 
fied himself, as the custom was, came to supper; and when there sat by him his 
son Jonathan on his right hand, and Abner, the captain of his host, on the other 
hand, he saw David’s seat was empty, but said nothing, supposing that he had 
not purified himself since he had accompanied with his wife, and so could not be 
present; but when he saw that he was not there the second day of the month 
neither, he inquired of his son Jonathan why the son of Jesse did not come to 
the supper and the feast neither the day before nor that day. So Jonathan said 
That ‘he was gone, according to the agreement between them, to his own city, 
where his tribe kept a festival, and that by his permission ; that he also invited 


lim to come to their sacrifice ; and, says Jonathan, if thou wilt give me leave, I 


will go thither, for thou knowest the good will that [bear him.” And then it was 
that Jonathan understood his father’s hatred to Davia, and plainly saw his entire 
disposition ; for Saul could not restrain his anger, but reproached Jonathan, and 
called him the son of arunagate, and an enemy; and said, “ He was a partner 
with David, and his assistant, and that by his behaviour he showed he had no re- 
gard to himself, or to his mother, and would not be persuaded of this, that while 
David is alive, their kingdom was not secure to them; yet did he bid him send 


for him, that he might be punished.” And when Jonathan said, in answer, 


«“ What hath he done that thou wilt punish him?” Saul no longer contented him. 
self to express his anger in bare words but snatched up his spear, and leaped upon 
him, and was desirous to kill him. He did not indeed do what he intended, be. 
cause he was hindered by his friends; but it appeared plainly to his son that he 
hated David, and greatly desired to despatch him, insomuch that he had almost 
slain his son with his own hands on his account. 

10. And then it was that the king’s son rose hastily from supper; and being 
not able to admit any thing into his mouth for grief, he wept all night, both be- 
cause he had himself been near destruction, and becausethe death of David was 
determined. But as soon as it was day, he went out into the plain that was be- 
fore the city, as going to perform his exercises, but in rewity to inform his 
friend what disposition his father was in towards him, as he had agreed with him 
to do. And when Jonathan had done what had been thus agreed, he dismissed 
lus servant that followed him, to return to the city, but he himself went into the 
‘lesert, and came into his presence, and communed with hin. So David appeared, 
and fell at Jonathan’s feet, and bowed down to him, and called him the preserver 
of his soul. But he lifted him up from the earth, and they mutually embraced 
one another, and made a long greeting, and that not without tears. They alse 
lainented their age, and that familiarity which envy would deprive them of, and 
that separation which must now be expected which seemed to them no better than 
death itself. So recollecting themselves at length from their lamentation, anid 
exhorting one another to be mindful of the oaths they had sworn to each other, , 
they parted asunder. 
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CHAP. XI. 


How David fled to Ahimelech, and afterwards to the Kings of the Philistines, and 
of the Moabites ; and how Saul slew Ahimelech “and his Family Ye 


yl. Bur David fled from the king, and that death he was in danger of by him, 
and came to the city Nob, to Ahimelech the priest, who, when he saw him 
coming all alone, and neither a friend nor a servant with him, he wondered at it, 
and desired to learn of him the cause why there was nobody with him? ‘To 
which David answered, “ ‘That the king had commanded him to a cer ain thing 
that was to be kept secret, to which, if he had a mind to know so much, he had no 
eceasion for any one to accompany him; however, I have ordered my servants 
to meet me at such and sucha place.” So he desired him to let him have 
somewhat to eat; and that in case he would supply him he would act the part of 
a friend, and be assisting to the business he was now about: and when he had 
obtained what he desired, he also asked him whether he had any weapons with 
him, either sword or spear? Now there was at Nob aservant of Saul’s, by birth — 
a Syrian, whose name was Doeg, one that kept the king’s mules. The high 
priest said, that he had no such weapons, but he added, ‘‘ Here is the sword of 
Goliath, whieh; when thou hadst slain the Philistines, lane didst dedicate to God.” 

2, When David had’received the sword, he fled out of the country of the He- 
brews into that of the Philistines, over which Achish reigned. And when the 
king’s servants knew him, and he was made known to the king himself, the 
servants informing him that he was that David who had kilied many ten thousands 
of the Philistines, David was afraid lest the king should put him to death, and that 
he should experience that danger from him which he had escaped from Saul ; so he 
pretended to be distracted and mad, so that his spittle ran out of his mouth, and 
he did the other like actions before the king of Gath, which might make him be- 
lieve that they proceeded from such a distemper. Accordingly the king was 
very angry at his servants that they had brought him a madman; and he gave 
ees that they should eject David immediately [out of the city]. 

3. So when David had escaped in this manner out of Gath, he came to the 
tribe of Judah, and abode in a cave by the city of Adullam. Then it was that 
ne sent to his brethren, and informed them where he was, who then came to him 
with all their kindred, and as many others as were either in want, or in fear of 
king Saul, came and made a body together, and told him tkey were ready to 
obey his orders. -‘There were in all about four hundred. Whereupon he took 
courage, now such a force and assistance was come to him, so he removed thence, 
and came to the king of the Moabites, and desired him to entertain his parents 
in his country, while the issue of his affairs was in such an uncertain condition. 
‘The king granted him this favour, and paid great RPERoGIA to David’s parents all 
the time they were with him. 

4. As for himself, upon the prophet’s commanding him to leave the desert, 
and to go ito the portion of the tribe of Judah, and abide there, he complied 
therewith ; and coming to the city Hareth, which was in that tribe, he remained 
there. Now when Saul heard that David had been seen with a rouliraca abeut | 
him, he fell into no small disturbance and trouble. Kut as he knew that David 
was a bold and courageous man, he suspected that somewhat extraordinary would 
appear from him, at de that openly also, which would make him weep, and put hun 
into distress ; so he called together to him his friends, and his commanders, and 
the tribe from which he was himself derived, to the hill where his palace was; 
an sitting upon a place called Aroura, his courtiers that were in dignitics ong 
the euards of his body being with him, he spake thus to them: “ You that are 
men of my own tribe, I conclude that vou remember the benefits that I have be 
stowed upon you; and that 1 have made some of you owners of land, and made 
you commanders, and bestowed posts of honeu: upon you, and set some of yow 
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over the common people, and others over the soldiers: [ ask you, therefore, whe- 
ther you expect greater and more donations from the son of Jesse? for I know 
that you are all inclinable to him: even my own son Jonathan himself is of that 
opinion, and persuades you to be of the same; foram not unacquainted with the 
oaths and the covenant that are between him and David, and that Jonathan is a 
counsellor and an assistant to these that conspire against me, and none of you are 
concerned about these things, but you keep silence and watch to see what will be 
the upshot of these things.” When the king had done his speech, not one of the 
rest of those that were present made any answer; but Doeg the Syrian, who fed 
his mules, said, that he saw David when he came to the city Nob to Aliimelech 
the high priest, and that he learned future events by his prophesying ; that be re- 
ceived food from him, and the sword of Goliath, and was conducted bv him with 
security to such as he desired to go to. 

5. Saul therefore sent for the high priest, and for all his kindred, and said to 
them, “ What terrible or ungrateful thing hast thou suffered from me, that thou 
hast received the son of Jesse, and hast bestowed on him both food and weapons, 
when he was contriving to get the kingdom? And farther, why didst thou deliver 
oracles to him concerning futurities? for thou couldst not be unacquainted that 
he was fled from me, and that he hated my family.” But the high priest did not 
betake himself to deny what he had done, but confessed boldly that he had sup- 
plied him with these things, not to gratify David, but Saul himself; and he said, 
“1 did not know that he was thy adversary, but a servant of thine, who was very 
faithful to thee, and a captain over a thousand of thy soldiers; and, what is more 
than these, thy son-in-law and kinsman. Men do not use to confer such favours 
on their adversaries, but on those who are esteemed to bear the highest goed will 
and respect to them. Nor is this the first time that I prophesied for him, but I 
nave done it often, and at other times as well as now. And when he told me that 
he was sent by thee in great haste to do somewhat, if I had furnished him with 
nothing that he desired, I should have thought that it was rather in contradiction 
to thee than to him. Wherefore do not thou entertain any ill opimion of me, nor 
do thou have a suspicion of what I then thought an act of humanity from what is 
now told thee of David’s attempts against thee ; for I did then to him as to thy 
fiend and son-in-law, and captain of a thousand, and not as to thine adversary.” 

6. When the high priest had spoken thus, he did not persuade Saul; his fear 
was so prevalent that he could not give credit to an apology that was very just. 
So he commanded his armed men that stood about him to kill him, and all his 
kindred; but as they durst not touch the high priest, but were more afraid of dis- 
obeying God than the king, he ordered Doeg the Syrian to kill them. Accord. 
ingly he took to his assistance such wicked men as were like himself, and slew 
Ahimelech and all his family, which were in all three hundred and eighty-five. 
Saul also sent to Nob,* the city of the priests, and slew all that were there, with- 
out sparing either women or children, or any other age, and burnt it; only there 
was one son of Ahimelech, whose name was Abiathar, who escaped. However, 
these things came to pass as God had foretold to Ei the high priest, when he said, 
that his posterity should be destroyed, on account of the transgression of his two 
sons. 


7. }Now this king Saul, by perpetrating so barbarous a crime, and murdering the 


* This city Nob was not a city allotted to the priests, nor had the prophets, that we know of, any 
particular cities allotted to them. It seems the tabernacle was now at Nob, and probably a school of tha 
piahpts was here also. It was full two days’ journey on foct froin Jerusalem, 1 Sam. xxi. 5. The num- 

4 of priests here slain in Josephus is three hundred and eighty-Gve, and but eighty-five in our Hebrew 
copies, yet are they three hundred and five in the Septuagint. I prefer Josephus’s number, the Hebrew 
having, | suppose, only dropped the hundreds, the other the tens. This city Nob seems to have been 
the chief, or perhaps the only seat of the family of Ithamar, which here perished, according to God's 
former terrible threatenings to Eli, 1 Sam, i1.27—96; ni. 1I—18. See chap. xiv. sect. 9, hereafter, 

+ This section contains an admirable reflection of Josephus concerning the genera] wickedness of mew 
m great authority, and the danger they are in of rejecting that regard to justice and humanity, to divine 
erage and the fear of God, which they either really had, or pretended to have, while they were ma 

wer condition. It can never be too often perused by kings and great men nor by those who expect to ob 
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whole family of the high-priestly dignity, by having nou pity of the infants nor re- 3 
verence for the aged, and by overthrowing the city which God had chosen for the 
property and for the support of the priests and prophets which were there, and 
had ordained as the only city allotted for the education of such men, gives all to 
understand and consider the disposition of men, that while they are private per. 
sons, and in a low condition, because it is not in their power to indulge nature, 
hor to venture upon what they wish for, they are equitable and moderate, and pur. 
sue nothing but what is just, “and bend their whole minds and labours that Way ; 
then it is that they have this belief about God, that he is present to all the ac- 
tions of their lives, and that he does not only see the actions that are done but 
clearly knows those their thoughts also, whence those actions do arise. But 
when once they are advanced into power and authority, then they put off all such 
notes ; and, as if they were no other than actors upon a theatre, they lay aside 

their disguised parts and manners, and take up boldness, insolence, and contempt 
of both human and divine laws, and this at a time when they especially stand in 
need of piety and righteousness, because they are then most of all exposed to 
envy, and all they think and all they say are in the view of all men: then it 1s 
that they become so insolent in their actions, as though God saw them no longer, 
or were afraid of them because of their power; and whatsoever it is that they 
either are afraid of by the rumours they hear, or they hate by inclination. or 
they love without reason, these seem to them to be authentic, and firm, and true 
and pleasing both fo men and to God: but as to what will come hercafter, they 
have not the least regard to it. They raise those to honour indeed who have 
becn at a great deal of pains for them, and after that honour they envy them; and 
when they have brought them into high dignity, they do not only deprive them of 
what they had obtained, but also on that very account of their lives also, and that 
on wicked accusations, and such as on account of their extravagant nature are in. 
credible. They also punish men for their actions, not such as deserve condem. 
nation but from calumnies and accusations without examination; and this ex. 
tends not only to such as deserve to be punished, but to as many as they are 
able kill. This reflection is openly confirmed to us from the example of Saul the 
son of Kish, who was the first king who reigned after our aristocracy and govern. 
ment under the judges were over; and that by his slaughter of three Fundred 
priests and prophets on occasion of his capi Agel about Ahimelech, and by thead- 
ditional wickedness of the overthrow of their city, and this as if he were endea- 
vouring in some sort to render the temple [tabernacle] destitute both of priests 
and prophets ; which endeavour he showed by slaying so many of them, and 
not suffering the very city belonging to them to remain, that so others might suc- 
ceed them. 

8. But Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, who alone could be saved out of the 
family of priests slain by Saul, fled to David, and informed him of the calamity 
that had befallen their family, and of the slaughter of his father; who hereupon 
said, “He was not unapprized of what would follow with relation to them when 
he saw Doeg there; for he had then a suspicion that the high priest would be 
falsely accused by him to the king, and he blamed himself as having been the’ 
cause of this misfortune.” But he desired him to stay there and abide with | 
him, as in a place where he might be better concealed than.any where else. 
tain such elevated dignities among mankind. See the like reflections of our Josephus, Antiq. B. vii. ch. t. 
sect. 5, at the end, and B. viii. ch. x. sect. 2, at the beginning. ‘They are to the like UFPOSE with on3 


beanch of Agur’s prayer. One thing have 1 required of Hn deny it me not before dee ; ; give me ne 
raches, lest I be full and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord ? 


Re, 
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CHAP. XU. 


How David, when he had twice the Opportunity of killing Saul, did not kill him. 
Also concerning the Death of Samuel and Nabal. 


) 1. Asour this time it was that David heard how the Philistines had made an 
mroad into the country of Keilah, and robbed it; so he offered himself to fight, 
against them, if God, when he should be consulted by the prophet, would grant 
hum the victory. And when the prophet said that God gave a signal of victory, 
he made a sudden onset upon the Philistines with his companions, and he shed a 
great deal of their blood, and carried off their prey, and stayed with the inha- 
bitants of Keilah till they had securely gathered in their corn and their fruits. 
However, it was told Saul the king, that David was with the men of Keilah; for 
what ar been done, and the great success that had attended him, were not con- 
fined among the people where the things were done, but the fame of it went. all 
abroad, and came to the hearing of others, and both the fact as it stood, and the 
author of the fact, were carried to the king’s ears. ‘Then was Saul glad whea 
he heard David was in Keilah; and he said, ‘God hath now put him into my 
hands, since he hath obliged him to come into a city that hath walls, and gates, 
and bars.” So he commanded all the people to set upon Keilah suddenly, and 
when they had besieged and taken it, to kill David. But when David perceived 
this, and learned of God, that if he stayed there the men of Keilah would de- 
liver him up to Saul, he took his four hundred men and retired into a desert 
that was over a city called Engedi. So when the king heard that he was fled 
away from the men of Ceilah, ahi left off his expedition against him. 

2. Then David removed chenebt and came to a certain place called the New 
Place, belonging to Ziph; where Jonathan the son of Saul came. to him, and 
saluted him, und exhorted him to be of good courage, and to hope well as to his 
condition hereafter, and not to despond at his present circumstances, for that he 
should be king, and have all the forces of the Hebrews under him ; but told him, 
thatsuch happiness uses to come with great labour and pains ; they also took oaths, 
that they would all their lives long continue in good will and fidelity one to anv. 
ther; and he called God to witness, as to what execrations he had made upon 
himself, if he should transgress his covenant, and should change to a contrary 
behaviour. So Jonathan left him there, having rendered his cares and fear 
somewhat lighter, and returned home. Now the men of Ziph, to gratify Saul, 
informed him that David abode with them, and [assured him] that if he would 
come to them, they would deliver him up ; for if the king would seize on the 
straits of Ziph, David could not escape to any other people. So the king com. 
mended them, and confessed that he had reason to thank them, because they 
had given him information of his enemy: and he promised them, that it should 
not be long ere he would requite their kindness. He also sent men to seek for 
David, and to search the wilderness whereif he was; and he answered, that he 
himself would follow them. Accordingly they went before the king, to hunt for 
and to catch David, and used endeavours, not only to show their good will’ to 
Saul, by informing him where his enemy was, but to evidence the same more 
plainly by delivering him up into his power. But these men failed of those their 
unjust and wicked desires, who while they underwent.no hazard by not discover- 
ing such an ambition. of revealing this to Saul, yet did they falsely accuse, and 
promise to deliver up a man beloved of God, and one that was unjustly sought 
for to be put to death, and one that might otherwise have been concealed, and 
this ont of flattery, and expectation of gain from the king ; for when David:was 
apprised of the malignant intentions of the men of Z iph, and of the approach 
of Saul, he left the straits of that country, and fled to the great rock that was mm 
He wilderness of Maon. 
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3. Hereupon Saul made haste to pursuc him ‘hither ; for as he was marching, 
he learned that David was gone away from the straits [of Ziph,] and Saul remo. 
ved to the other side of the rock. But the report thar the Philistines had again 
made an incursion into the country of the Hebrews called Saul another way 
from the pursuit of David, when be was ready to be caught, for he turned back 
again to oppose those Philistines, who were naturally their enemies, as judging 
it more necessary to avenge himself of them, tnan to take a great deal of pains 
‘o catch an enemy of his own, and to overlook the ravage that was made in the 
land. | 

4. And by this means David unexpectedly escaped out of the danger he was 
in, and came to the straits of Engedi. And when Saul had driven the Philistines 
out of the land, there came some messengers who told him that David abode 
within the bounds of Engedi: so he tock three thousand chosen men, that were 
armed, and made haste to him; and when he was not far from those places, he 
saw a deep and hollow cave by the way side ; it was open toa great length and 
breadth, and there it was that David with his four hundred men were concealed. 
When therefore he had great occasion to ease nature, he entered into it by him- 
self alone ; and being scen by one of David’s companions, and he that saw him 
saying to him, that “* he had now, by God’s providence, an opportunity of aveng- 
ing himself of his adversary; and advising him to cut off his head, and so de- 
liver himself out of that tedious wandering condition, and the distress he was in,” 
he rose up, and only cut off the skirt of that garment which Saul had on. But 
he soon repented of what he had done ; and said, it was not right to kill him that 
was his master, and one whom God had thought worthy of the kingdom; for that 
althdugh he were wickedly disposed towards us, yet does it not behove me to he 
so disposed towards him. But when Saul had left the cave, David came near, 
and cried out aloud, and desired Saul to hear him; whereupon the king turned 
his face back, and David according to custom fell down on his face before the 
king, and bowed to him; and said, “O king, thou oughtest not to hearken to 
wicked men, not to such as forge calumnies, nor to gratify them so far as to be- 
lieve what they say, nor to entertain suspicions of such as are your best friends, 
but to judge of the disposition of all men by their actions: for calumny deludes 
men, but men’s own actions are a clear demonstration of their kindness. Words 
indeed, in their own nature, may be either true or false, but men’s actions expose 
their intentions nakedly to our view. By these, therefore, it would be well of 
thee to believe me, as to my regard to thee and to thy house, and not to believe 
those that frame such accusations against me as never came into my mind, nor 
are possible to be executed, and do this farther by pursuing after my life, and 
have no concern either day or night, but how to compass my life and to murder 
me, which thing I think thou dost unjustly prosecute. For.how comes it about, 
that thou hast embraced this false opinion about me, as if J had a desire to kill 
thee? Or how canst thou escape the crime of impiety towards God, when thou 
wishest thou couldst kill, and deemest thine adversary, a man who had it in his 
power this day to avenge himself, and to punish thee, but would not do it? nor 
make use of such an opportunity, which, if it had fallen out to thee against me, 
thou hadst not let it slip ; for when I cut off the skirt of thy garment, I could have 
done the same to thy head.” So he showed him the piece of his garment, and 
thereby made him agree to what he said to be true; and added, “J, for certain, 
have abstained from taking a just revenge* upon thee, yet art not thou ashamed. 
to prosecute me with unjust hatred. May God do justice, and determine about 
vach of our dispositions.” But Saul was amazed at the strange delivery he had 
received ; and being greatly affected with the moderation and disposition of the » 
young man, he groaned; and when David had done the same, the king answered, _ 

* The phrase in David’s speech to Saul, asset down in Josephus, that he had abstained from just ‘re- 


venge, pitts me in mind of the like words in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. vii. ehap. ii. that revenge +8 _ 
not evil, but patience is more honourable. 
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that he had the justest occasion to groan, “ for thou hast been the author of good 
to me, as I have been the author of calamity to thee. And thou hast demon- 
strated this day, that thou possessest the righteousness of the ancients, who de. 
termined that men ought to save their enemies-though they caught them in a de. 
seri place. [am now persuaded that God reserves the kingdom for thee, and 
that thou wilt obtain the dominion over all the Hebrews. Give me then assu- 
tances upon oath, that thou wilt not root out my family, nor, out of remembrance 
of what evil I have done thee, destroy my posterity, but save and preserve my 
house.” So David sware as he desired, and sent back Saul to his own kingdom ; 
but ue and those that were with him went up to the straits of Mastheroth. 

5. About this time Samuel the prophet died. He was a man whom the He. 
brews honoured in an extraordinary degree; for that lamentation which the people 
made for nim, and this during a long time, manifested his virtue, and the affec- 
tion which the people bore for him; as also did the solemnity and concern that 
appeared about his funeral, and about the complete observation of all his funeral 
rites. ‘They buried him in his own city Ramah; and wept for him a very great 
number of days, not locking on it as a sorrow forthe death of another man, but 
as that in which they were every one themselves concerned. He was a righteous 
man, and gentle in his nature; and on that account, he was very dear to God. 
Now he governed and presided over the people alone, after the death of El: the 
high priest, twelve years, and eighteen years together with Saul the king. And 
thus we have finished the history of Samuel. 

6. There was a man that was a Ziphite, of the city of Maon, who was rich, 
and had a vast number of cattle; for he fed a flock of three thousand sheep, 
and another flock of a thousand goats. Now David had charged his associates 
to keep these flocks without hurt and without damage, and to do them no mis. 
chief, neither out of covetousness, nor because they were in want, nor because © 
they were in the wilderness, and so could not easily be discovered, but to esteem 
freedom from injustice above all other motives, and to look upon the touching of 
what belonged to another man as a horrible crime, and contrary to the will of 
God. These were the instructions he gave, thinking that the favours he granted 
this man were granted to a good man, ‘and one that deserved to have such care 
taken of his affairs. ‘This man was Nabal, for that was his name; a harsh man, 
and of a very wicked life, being like a cynic in the course of his behaviour, but 
still had obtained for his with a woman of a good character, wise and untied. 
To this Nabal, therefore, David sent ten men of his attendants at the time when 
he sheared his sheep, and by them saluted him; and also wished he might do 
‘what he now did for many years to come, but desired him to make him a present 
‘of what he was able to give him, since he had, to be sure, learned from his 
shepherds, that we had done them no injury, but had been their guardians a long 
time together, while we continued in the wilderness; and he assured him he 
‘should never repent of giving any thing to David. When the messengers had 
‘carried this message to Nabal, he accosted them after an inhuman and rough 
manner; for he asked them, who David was? and when he heard that he was 
the son of Jesse, ‘“‘ Now is the time,” said he, “that fugitives grow insolent, and 
make a figure, and leave their masters.” When they told David this, he was 
wroth; and commanded four hundred armed men to follow him, and left two 
hundred to take care of the stuff (for he had already six hundred,)* and went 
against Nabal. He also swore that he would that night utterly destroy the whole 
house and possessions of Nabal, for that he was srieved, not only that he had 
proved ungrateful to them, without making any return for the humanity they had 
‘showed him, but that he had also reproached them, and used ill language to 
them, when he had received no cause of disgust from them. 

* The number of men that came first to David, are distinctly in Josephus, and in ourcommon cuptea, 


but four hundred. When he was at Keilah still but four.hundred, both in Josephus and in the LXXI; 
but six hundred in our Hebrew copies, 1 Sain. xxiti. 13; see xxx.9, 10. Now the six hundred there 
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7. Hereupon one of those that kept the flocks of Nabal said to his, mistress, 
Nabal’s wife, “That when David sent to her husband he had received no civil 
answer at all from him, but that her husband had moreover added very reproach. 
ful language, while yet David had taken extraordinary care to keep his flocks 
from harm, and that what had passed would prove very pernicious to his master.” 
When the servant had said this, Abigail, for that was the wife’s name, saddled 
her asses, and loaded them with all sorts of presents; and without, telling her 
husband any thing of what she was about (for he was not sénsible on account of 
his drunkenness), she went to David. She was then met by David as she was 
descending a hill, who was coming against Nabai with fourhundred men. When 
the woman saw David, she leaped down from her ass, and fell on her face, and , 
bowed down to the ground; and entreated him not to bear in mind the words of 
Nabal, since he knew that he resembled his name ; now Nabal in the, Hebrew 
tongue signifies folly. So she made her apology, ‘That she did not see the 
messengers whom he sent. Forgive me, therefore,” said she, ‘“ and thank, God 
who hath hindered thee from shedding human blood ; for so long asthou keepest 
thyself innocent,* he will avenge thee of wicked men; for what miseries await 
Nabal, they will fall upon the heads of thine enemies. Be thou gracious to me, 
and think me so far worthy as to accept these presents from me; and out of re- 
gard to me, remit that wrath and that anger which thou hast against my husband 
and his house, for mildness and humanity become thee, especially as thou art to 
be our king.” Accordingly David accepted her presents, and said, ‘‘ Nay, but, 
O woman, it wasno other than God’s mercy which brought thee to us to-day, for 
otherwise thou hadst never seen another day, I having swornf to destroy Nabal’s 
house this very night, and to leave alive not one ef you who b<%nged to a man 
that was wicked and ungrateful to me and my companions ; but now hast. thou 
prevented me, and seasonably mollified my anger, as being thyself under the care 
of God’s providence; but as for Nabal, although for thy sake he now escape 
punishment, he will not always avoid justice, for his evil conduct on some other 
occasion will be his ruin.” ! 

8. When David had said this, he dismissed the woman. But when she came 

home and found her husband feasting with a great company, and oppressed with 
wine, she said nothing to him then about what had. happened, but on the next 
day when he was sober, she told bim ail the particulars, and made his whole 
body to appear like that of a dead man by her words, and by that grief which 
arose fro:a them; so Nabal survived ten days, and no more, and then ded. , And 
when David heard of his death, he said, that “‘ God had justly avenged him,of 
this man, for that Nabal died by his own wickedness, and had suffered punish- 
ment on his account, while he had kept his own hands clean.” At which time 
he understood that the wicked are prosecuted by God; that he does not overlook 
any man, but bestows on the good what is suitable to them, and. inflicts a deser- 
ved punishment on the wicked. So he went to Nabal’s wife, and invited her, to 
come to him, to live with him,.and to be his. wife. Whereupon she replied. to 
those that came, that she: was not worthy to touch his, feet; however,, she 
came with all her servants, and became his. wife, having, received that honour on 
inentioned, are here intimated by Josephus to have been so many, only by an augmentation of two 
hundred afterward, which, I suppose, is the true solution of this seeming disagreement. =) 0)! 

* In this, and the twonext sections, we may perceive how Josephus, nay, how Abigail herself would 
understand the not avenging ourselves, but heaping coals of fire on the head of the injurious. Prov. xxv. 
25; Rom. xil. 20; not as we commonly do now, of melting them into kindness, but of leaving them to 
the judgmem of God, to whom vengeance belongeth, Deut. xxxii. 35; Psalin xciv. 1; Heb.:x.30; and whe 


will take vengeance on the wicked. And since all God’s judgments are just, audall fit. to, be executed, 
and all at length for good of the persons punished, I incline to think that to oe the meaning of this phrase, 
of heaping coals of fire on their heads, — ’ | 1 | botvora 
+-We may note here, that how sacred soever an oath was esteemed among the people: of (Godin ol 
nies, they did not think it obligatory where the action was plainly unlawful: for so we see it was in thig 
ease of David, who, although he had sworn to destroy Nabal aid his family, yet does he-here, and T Sam. 
xy. 32--34, bless God for preventing his keeping this oath,and from »shed«ling of blood, ashe had swore 
ta do, ial 
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xccount of her wise and righteous course of life. She alsn obtained the same 
honour partly on account of her beauty. Now David had a wife before, which 
he married from the city Abesar; for as to Michal, the daughter of king Saul, 
who had been David’s wife, her father had given her in marriage to Phalti, the 
son of Laish, who was of the city, of Gallim. 

9. After this came certain of the Ziphites, and told Saul that David was come 
again into their country, and that if he would afford them his assistance, they 
could catch him. So he came to them with three thousand armed men; and up. 
on the approach of the night, he pitched his camp ata certain place called Hachi- 
(zh. But when David heard that Saul was coming against him, he sent spies, and 
bid them to let him know to what place of the country Saul was already come; 
and when they told him that he was at Hachilah, he concealed his going away 
from his own companions, and came to Saul’s camp, having taken with him Abt- 
shai, his sister Zeruiah’s son, and Ahimelech the Hittite. New Saul was asleep; 
and the armed men, with Abner their commander, lay round about hin in a cir. 
cle. Hereupon David entered into the king’s tent, but he did neither kill Saul, 
though he knew where he lay, by the spear that was struck down by him, nor 
did he give leave to Abishai, who would have killed him, and was earnestly bent 
upon it so to do; for he said, “It was a horrid crime to kill one that was or. 
dained king by God, although he was a wicked man; for that he who gave him 
che dominion would, in time,inflict punishment upon him.” So he restrained 
his eagerness; but that it might appear to have been in his power to have killed 
him, when he refrained from it, he took his spear and the cruse of water which 
siood by Saul as he lay asleep, without being perceived by any in the camp, wha 
were all asleep; and went securely away, having performed every thing among — 
the king’s attendants that the opportunity afforded, and his boldness encouraged 
him to do. So when he had passed over a brook, and was gotten up to the top 
_ of a hill, whence he might be sufficiently heard, he cried aloud to Saul’s soldiers, 
and to Abner their commander, and awaked them out of their sleep, and called 
both to him and to the people. Hereupon the commander heard him, and asked 
who it was that called him? To whom David replied, “ It is I, the son of Jesse, 
whom you make a vagabond. But what is the matter? Dost thou, that art a 
man of so great dignity, and of the first rank inthe king’s court, take so little 
care of thy master’s body? and is sleep of more consequence to thee than his: 
preservation, and thy care of him? This negligence of yours deserves death and 
punishment to be inflicted on you, who never perceived when a little wnile ago 
some of us entered into your camp, nay as far as the king himself, and to all, 
the rest of you. If thou look for the king’s spear, and his cruse of: water, thou 
wilt learn what a mighty misfortune was ready to overtake you in your very 
camp without your knowing of it.” Now, when Saul knew David’s voice, and 
understood that when he had him in his power while he was esleep, and his 
guards took care of him, yet did he not kill him, but spared him, when he might 
justly have cut him off, he said that ‘‘ he owed him thanks for his preservation ; 
and exhorted him to be of good courage, and not to be afraid of suffering any 
mischief from him any more, and.to return to his own home; for he was now 
persuaded that he did not love himself so well as he was loved by him; and that 
he had driven away him that could guard him, and had. given many demonstra- 
tions of his good will to him; that he had forced him to live so long in a state 
of banishment, and in great fears of his life, destitute of his friends and his kin- 
dred, while still he was often saved by him, and frequently received his life again 
when it was evidently in danger of perishing.” So David bid them send for tha 
spear and the cruse of water, and take them back ; adding this withal, That God 
would: be the judge of both their dispositions. and of the actions that flowed froin 
the same, who knows that, when it.was this day in my power to have killea 
thee. Labstained from it. 
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10. 'Thus Saul, having escaped the hands of David twice, he went his way to 
the royal palace, and his own city. But David was afraid that if he stayed there 
he should be caught by Saul, so he thought it better to go up into the land of the 
Philistines and abide there. Accordingly, he came with the six hundred men 
ihat were with him to Achish, the king of Gath, which was one of their five cities. 
Now the king received both him and his men, and gave them a place to mhabit 
in. He had with him also his two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, and he dwelt in 
Gath. But when Saul heard this he took no farther care about sending to him, 
or going after him, because he had been twice ina manner caught by hum while 
he was himself endeavourmg to catch him. However David had no mind to con. 
tinue in the city of Gath, but desired the king, that, since he had received him 
with such humanity, that he would grant him another favour, and bestow upon him 
some place of that country for his habitation; for he was ashamed, by living in 
the city, to be grievous and burdensome to him. So Achish gave him a cer. 
tain village called Ziklag ; which place David and his sons were fond of when 
he was king, and reckoned it to be their peculiar inheritance. But about those 
-matters we shall give the reader farther information elsewhere. Now the time 
that David dwelt in Ziklag, in the land of the Philistines, was four months and 
twenty days. And now he privately attacleed those Geshurites and Amalekites 
that were neighbours to the Philistines, and laid waste their country, and took 
much prey of “their beasts and camels, and then returned home; but David ab- 
stained from the men, as fearing they should discover him to king Achish, yet did 
he send part of the prey to him as a free gift. And when the king inquired whom 
they had attacked when they brought away the prey, he said those that lay to 
the south of the Jews, and inhabited in the plain ; whereby he persuaded Achish 
to approve of what he had done: for he hoped that David had fought against, his 
own nation, and that now he should have him for his servant all his life long, ane 
that he would stay in his country. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Saul, upon God’s not answering him concerning the Fight with the Philistines, 
desired a necromantic Woman to raise up the Soul of Samuel to him; and how 
he died, with his Sons, upon the Overthrow of the Hebrews in Battle. 


§ 1. Anour the same time the Philistines resolved to make war against the Is- 
raelites.and sent to all their confederates that they would go along with them to 
the war to Reggen [near the city Shunem,] whence they might ¢ ather them- 
selves together, and “suddenly attack the Hebrews. ‘Then did Achish, the king 
of Gath, desire David to assist them with his armed men against the Hebrews. 
Yhis he readily promised; and said that the time was now come wherein he 
nught requite him for his kindness and hospitality. So the king promised to 
make him the keeper of his body after the victory, supposing that the battle with 
the enemy succeeded to their mind ; which promise of honour and confidence he 
made on purpose to increase his zeal for his serv ice. 

2. Now Saul, the king of the Hebrews, had cast out of the country the fortune- 
tellers, and the necromancers, and all such as exercised the like arts, excepting 
the prophets. But when he heard that the Philistines were already come, and 
had pitched their camp near to the city Shunem, s:tuated in the plain, he made 
haste to oppose them with his forces; and when he was come to a certain moun. 
tain called Gilboa, he pitched his camp over against the enemy; but when he 
saw the enemy’s aan. he was greatly troubled, because it appeared to be nume- 
rous and superior to his own; and he inquired of God by the prophets concern. 
ing the battie, that he might know beforehand what would be the event of it 
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And when God did not answer him, Sau! was under a still greater dread, and his 
courage fell, foreseeing, as was but reasonable to suppose, that mischief would 
befall him, now God was not there to assist him; yet did he bid his servants to 
inquire out for him some woman that was a necromancer, and called up tne souls 
of the dead, that so he might know whether his afijairs would succeed to his 
mind; for this sort of necromantic women, who bring up the souls of the dead, 
do by them foretell future events to such as desire them. And one of his ser- 
vants told him that there was such a woman in the city Endor, but was known 
to nobody in the camp; hereupon Saul put off his royal apparel, and took two 
of those his servants with him whom he knew to be most faithful to him, and 
came to Endor to the woman, and entreated her to act the part of a fortuneteller, 
and to bring up such a soul to him as he should name to her. But when the 
woman opposed his motion, and said, ‘* She did not despise the king, who had — 
banished this sort of fortunetellers, and that he did not do well himself, when she 
had done him no harm, to endeavour to lay a snare for her, and to discover that 
she exercised a forbidden art, in order to procure her to be punished ;” he sware 
that nobody should know what-she did; and that he would not tell any one else _ 
what she foretold, but that she should incur no danger. As soon as he had in- 
duced. her by this oath to fear no harm, he bid her bring up to him the soul of 
Sumuel. She not knowing who Samuel was, called him out of Hades. When 
he appeared, and the woman saw one.that was venerable, and of a divine form, 
she was in disorder; and being astonished at the sight, she said, ‘ Art not thou 
king Saul?” for Samuel had informed her who he was... When he had owned 
that to be true, and had asked her whence her disorder arose? she said, that. 
“she saw a certain person ascend, who in his form was like to,a god.” And 
when he bid her tell him what he resembled, in what habit he appeared, and of 
what age he was ; she told him, ‘“‘ He was an old man already, and of a glorious 
personage, and had on a sacerdotal mantle.” So the king discovered by these 
signs that he was Samuel; and he fell down upon the ground, and saluted, and 
worshiped him. And when the soul of Samuel asked him, why he had disturbed 
him, and caused him to be brought up? he lamented the necessity he was under ; 
for he said, ‘ That his enemies pressed heavily upon him; that he was in dis- 
tress what to do in his present circumstances ; that he was forsaken of God, and 
could obtain no prediction of what was coming, neither by prophets nor by 
dreams; and that these were the reasons why I have recourse to thee, who al 
ways tookst care of me.” But* Samuel, seeing that the end of Saul’s life was 
come, said, ‘ft is in vain for thee to desire to learn of me any thing farther 
when God hath forsaken thee ; however, hear what I say, that David is to be 
King, and to finish this war with good success; and thou art to lose thy domi- 
nion and thy life, because thou didst not obey God in the war with the Amale- 
kites, and hast not kept his commandments, as I foretold to thee while I was alive. 
Know, therefore, that the people shall be made subject to their enemies, and that 
thou, with thy sons, shall fall in the battle to-morrow, and thou shalt then be with 
me [in Hades.” 

3. When Saul had heard this he could not speak for grief, and fell down on 
the floor; whether it were from the sorrow that arose upon what Samuel had 
said, or from his emptiness, for he had taken no food the foregoing day nor night, 
he easily fell quite down. And when with difficulty he had recovered himself, 
the woman would force him to eat, begging this of him as a favour, on account 


* This history of Saul’s consultation, not with a witch, as we render the Hebreav word here, but with 
& necromancer, as the whole history shows, is easily understood, especially if we consult the recognitions 
of Clement, B. i, chap. v. at large, and move briefly, and neater the days of Samuel, Ecclus. xlvi. 20. 
* Samuel prophesied afier his death, and showed the king his end, and lift up his voice from the earth m 
prophecy,” to blot out “ the wickedness of the people.” Nor does the exactness of the aecomplishinens 
of this prediction, the very next day, permit us to suppose any imposition upon Saul in the preseat bis 
tory; for as to all modern hypotheses against the natural sense of such ancient and authenue histories 
' take them to be of very small value or consideration : 
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of her concern in that dangerous instance of fortunetelling, which it was not law. 
ful for her to have done, because of the fear she was under of the hing while she 
knew not who he was, yet did she undertake it and go threugh with; on which 
account she entreated him to admit that a table and food might be set before him, 
that he might recollect his strength, and so get safe to his own camp. And when 
he opposed her motion, and entirely rejected it, by reason of his anxiety, she 
forced, a...’ at Jast persuaded him to it. Now she had one calf that she was very 
fond of, and one that she took a great deal of care of, and fed it herself, for she 
was a woman that got her living by the labour of her own hands, and had no other 
possession but that one calf; this she killed, and made ready its flesh, and set it 
before his servants and himself. So Saul came to the camp while it was yei 
night. 

4. Now it is but just to recommend the generosity of this woman,* because 
when the king had forbidden her to use that art whence her circumstances were 
beitered and improved, and when she had never seen the king before, she stil. 
did not remember to his disadvantage that he had condemned her sort of learn- 
ing, and did not refuse him as a stranger, and one that she had no acquaintance 
with ; but she had compassion upon him, and comforted him, and exhorted him 
to do what he was greatly averse to, and offered him the only creature she had as 
a poor woman, and that earnestly, and with great humanity, while she had no re- 
guital made her for her kindness, nor hunted after any future favour from him, for 
she knew he was to die; whereas men are naturally either ambitious to please 
those that bestow benefits upon them, or are very ready to serve those from whom 
they may receive some advantage. It would be well therefore to imitate the ex- 
ample of this woman, and to do kindness to all such as are in want; and to think 
that nothing is better, nor more becoming mankind, than such a general benefi- 
cence, nor what will sooner render God favourable and ready to bestow good 
things upon us. And so far may suffice to have spoken concerning this woman. 
But I shall speak farther upon another subject; which will afford me the opportu- 
nity of discoursing on what is for the advantage of cities and people, and nations, 
and suited to thetaste of good men, and will encourage them all in the prosecu- 
tion of virtue, and is capable of showing them the method of acquiring glory ana 
an everlasting fame; and of imprinting in the kings of nations, and the rulers of 
cities, great inclination and diligence of doing well; as also of encouraging 
them to undergo dangers and to die for their countries, and of instructing them 
how to despise all the most terrible adversities; and I have a fair occasion offered 
me to enter on such a discourse by Saul the king of the Hebrews; for although. 
he knew what was coming upon him, and that he was to die immediately by the 
prediction of the prophet, he did not resolve to fly from death, nor so far to in- 
dulge the love of life as to betray his own people to the enemy or to bring a dis- 
grace on his royal dignity; but exposing himself, as well as all his family and 
children, to dangers, he thought it a brave thing to fall together with them, as he 
was fighting for his subjects; and that it was better his sons should die thus, 
showing their courage, than to leave them to their uncertain conduct afterward, 
while, instead of succession and posterity, they gained a commendation and a las- 
tingname. Sucha one alone scems to me tobe a just. a courageous, and a prudent 
man; and when any one has arrived at these dispositions, or shall hereafter ar- 
rive at them, he isthe man who ought to be honoured by all with the testimony of a 
virtuous or Courageous man; for as to those that go out to war with hopes of syic- 
eess, and that they shall return safe, supposing they should have performed soma 
glorious action, I think those do not do well who call these valiant men, as so many 


* These great commendations of this necromantie woman of Endor, and of Saul’s martial courage, 
wien yet he knew he should die in the battle, are somewhat unusual digressions in Josephus. ‘They seein 
to me extracted from some speeches or declamation of his, composed formerly n the way of oratory, 
thatlay by him, and is ian he thought fit to msert upon this occasion. ' See before on Antiq. B ii, ch. wi 
Reel. 8 
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nistorians and other writers wno treat o1 tnem are wont to do, although I confess 
those do justly deserve some commendation also; ‘but those only may be styled 
courageous and bold in great undertakings, and despisers of adversities, who imi- 
tate Saul: for as for those that do not know. what the event of war wili be as to 
themselves, and though they do not faint init, but deliver themselves up to un- 
certain futurity, and are tossed this way and that way, this is not so very emi 
nent an instance of a generous mind, although they happen to. perform many 
great exploits ; but when men’s minds expect 1 no good event, but they know he- 
forehand they must die, and that they must undergo that death i in the battle also, 
after this neither to be: affrighted nor to. be astonished at the terrible fate that 
is coming, but to go directly upon it, when they. know beforehand, this it is that I 
esteem the character of a man truly courageous... Accordingly this Saul did, and 
thereby demonstrated that all! men who desire fame after they are dead are so to 
act as they may obtain the same. ‘This especially concerns kings, who ought 
pot to think it, enough in their high station, that they are not wicked in the go- 
vernment of their subjects, but. to be no more than moderately good. to them 
{ could say more than this about Saul, and his. courage, the subject. affording 
matter sufficient, but that. I may not appear to ruu out improperly in his com- 
mendation, I return again to that history from which I made this digression. 

5. Now when the Philistines, as I said before, had pitched their camp, and had 
taken an accouat of their forces, according to their nations, and kingdoms, and 

overnments, king Achish came last of all with his own army ; after whomcame 

avid with his six hundred armed men. And whenthe commanders of the Philis- 
tines saw him, they asked the king whence these Hebrews came, and at whose 
invitation. He answered, inat “it was David, who was fled away from his master 
Saul, and that he had entertained him when he came to him, and that now he 
was willing to make him this requital for his favours, and to avenge himself upon 
Saul, and so was become his confederate.” "The commanders complained of 
this, that he had iaken him for a confederate who was an enemy, and gave him 
counsel to send him away, lest he should unawares do his friends a great deal of 
mischief by entertaining him; for that he afforded him an opportunity of being 
reconciled to his master, by doing mischief to our army. They thereupon de- 
sired him, out of a prudent foresight of this, tosend him away with his four hun- 
dred armed men, to the place he had given him for his habitation; for that this 
was that David whom the virgins celebrated in their hymns, as having destroved 
many ten thousands of the Philistines. When the king of Gath heard this, he 
thought they spake well; so he called David, andsaid to him, ‘‘ As for myself | 
can bear witness that thou hast shown great diligence and kindness about me, 
and on that account it was that I took thee for my confederate; however what I 
have done does not please the commanders of the Philistines: go therefore with- 
in a day’s time to the place I have given thee, without suspecting any harm, and 
there keep my country, lest any of our enemies should make an incursion upon 
it, which will be one part of that assistance which [ expect from thee.” So Da. 
Rise came to Ziklag, as the king of Gath bade him; but it happened, that while he 
was gone to the assistance of the Philistines, the Amalekites had made an incur- 
sion, and taken Ziklag before, and had burned it; and when they had taken a 
great deal of other prey out of that place, and out of the other parts of the Philis- 
tines country, they departed. 

6. Now when David found that. Ziklag was laid waste, and that it was all 
spoiled, and that az well his own wives, which were two, as the wives of his com. 
panions, with their children, were made captives, he presently rent his clothes. 
weeping and lamenting, together with his friends; and indeed he was so cast 
down with these misfortunes that. at length tears themselves failed him. He waa 
also in danger of being stoned to death by his companions, who were greatly 
afflicted at the captivity of their wives and children, for they laid the blame upon 

fim of what had happened. But w’en he had recovered himself out of his 
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grief, and had raised up his mind to God, he desired the high priest Abiathar to 
put on his sacerdotal garments, and to inquire of God, and to prophesy to hin, 
** Whether God would grant, that if he pursued after the Amalekites, he should 
overtake them, and save their wives and their children, and avenge himself on 
the enemies.” And when the high priest bid him to pursue after them, he 
marched apace with his four hundred men, after the enemy; and when he was 
come to a certain brook called Besor, and had lighted upon one that was wander- 
ing about, an Egyptian by birth, who was almost dead with want and famine 
(f6r he had continued wandering about without food in the wilderness three 
days), he first of all gave him sustenance, both meat and drink, and thereby re- 
freshed him. -He then asked him to whom he belonged, and whence he came ; 
whereupon the man told him he was an Egyptian by birth, and was left behind 
by his master, because he was so sick and weak that he could not follow him. 
tHe also informed him that he was one of those who had burned and plundered 
not only other parts of Judea, but Ziklag itself also.. So David made use of 
him as a guide to find out the Amalekites: and when he had overtaken them as 
they lay scattered about on the ground, some at dinner, some disordered, and 
entirely drunk with wine, and in the fruition of their spoils and their prey, he 
fell upon them on the sudden, and made a great slaughter among them, for they 
were naked, and expected no such thing, but had betaken themselves to drinking 
and feasting, and sv they were all easily destroyed. Now some of them that 
were overtaken as they lay at the table, were slain in that posture, and their 
blood brought up with it their meat and their drink. They slew others of them 
as they were drinking to one another in their cups, and some of them when their 
full bellies had made them fall asleep; and for so many as had time to put on 
all their armour, they slew them with the sword, with no less ease than they did 
those that were naked; and for the partisans of David, they continued also the 
slaughter from the first hour of the day to the evening, so that there were not 
above four hundred of the Amalekites left, and they only escaped by gettiny 
upon their dromedaries and camels. Accordingly David recovered not only all 
the other spoils which the enemy had carried away, but his wives also, and the 
wives of his companions. But when they were come to the place where they had 
left two hundred men, which were not able to follow them, but were left to take 
eare of the stuff, the four hundred men did not think fit to divide among then 
uny other parts of what they had gotten, or of the prey, since they did not ac- 
company them, but pr etended to be feeble, and did not follow them in pursuit of 
the enemy, but said, they should be contented to have safely recovered their 
wives; yet did David pronounce, that this opinion of theirs was evil and unjust, 
and that when God had granted them such a favour, that they had avenged 
themselves on their enemies, and had recovered all that belonged to Phanisenn es, 
they should make an equal distribution of what they had gotten to all, because 
the rest had tarried behind to guard their stuff; and from that time this law ob- 
tained among them, that those who’ guarded the stuff should receive an equal 
share with those that had fought in the battle. Now when David was come to 
Ziklag he sent portions of the spoil to all that had been familiar with him, and to 
his friends in the tribe of Judah. And thus ended the affairs of the plundering 
of Ziklag, and of the slanghter of the Amalekites. ! 
7. Now upon the Philistines joining battle, there followed a sharp engage- 
ment, and the Philistines became the conquerors, and slew a great number of 
their enemies; but Saul the king of Israel, and his sons, fought courageously, 
and with the utmost alacrity, as knowing that their entire glory lay in nothing 
else but dying honourably, and exposing themselves to the utmost danger from 
the enemy. (for they had nothing else to hope for), so they brought upon them- 
selves the whole power of the enemy till they were encompassed round, and 
slain, but not before they had killed many of the Philistines. Now the sons of 
Saul were Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Malchisua ; and when these were slain, 
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the multitude of the Hebrews were put to flight, and all was disorder, and confa. 
sion, and slaughter, upon the Philistines pressing in upon them. But Saul him. 
self fled, having a strong body of soldiers about him; and upon the Philistines 
sending after them those that threw javelins and shot arrows, he, lost all his 
company except afew; as for himself he fought with great bravery, and when 
he had received so many wounds that he was not able to bear up nor to oppose 
any longer, and yet was not able to Jull himself, he bid his @rmour-bearer 
draw his sword, and run him through, before the enemy should take him 
alive.. But his armour-bearer not daring to kill his master, he drew his 
own sword, and placing himself over against its point, he threw himself upon 
it, and when he could neither run it through him, nor, by leaning against it, make 
the sword pass through him, he turned him round, and asked a certain young man 
that stood by, who he was? and when he understood that he was an Amalekite, 
he desired him to force the sword through him, because he was not able to do it 
with his own hands, and thereby to procure him such a death as he desired, 
‘This the young man did accordingly ; and he took the golden bracelet that was 
on Saul’s arm, and his royal crown that was on his head, and ran away. And 
when Saul’s armour-bearer saw that he was slain, he killed himself’; nor did any 
of the King’s guards escape, but they all fell upon the mountain called Gilboa. 
But when those Hebrews that dwelt in the valley beyond Jordan, and those wha 
had their cities in the plain, heard that Saul and his:sons were fallen, and that 
the multitude about them were destroyed, they left their own cities, and fled to 
such as were the best fortified and fenced ; and the Philistines finding those ci- 
‘tes deserted, came and dwelt in them. yep 
8. On the next day, when the Philistines came to strip their enemies that were 
slain, they got the bodies of Saul and of his sons, and stripped them, and cut off 
their heads; and they sent messengers all about their country, to acquaint them 
that their enemies were fallen; and they dedicated their armour in the temple of 
Astarte, but hung their bodies on crosses atthe walls of the city Bethshan, which 
is now called Scy ythopolis. But when the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead heard that 
they had dismembered the dead bodies of Saul and of his sons, they deemed it 
so horrid a thing to overlook this barbarity, and to suffer thé to be without 
funeral rites, that the most courageous and hardy among them (and indeed*that 


city had in it men that were very stout both in body and mind) journeyed all’ 


night, and came to Bethshan, and approached to the enemy’s wall, and taking 
down the bodies of Saul and of his sons, they carried them to Jabesh, while the 
enemy were not able enough nor bold enough to hinder them, because of their 
great courage. So the people of Jabesh wept all in general, and buried their 
bodies in the best place of their country which was named Aroura; and they 
observed a public mourning for them seven days, with their wives and children, 
beating their breasts, and lamenting the king and hig sons, without tasting* either 
meat or drink [till the evening]. 

9. To this his end did. Saul come, according to the prophecy of Samuel, be- 


. 


cause he disobeyed the commands ag God about the Amalekites, and on thie rs 


count of his destroying the family of Ahimelech the high priest, with Ahimelech 
himself, and the city of the high priests. Now Saul when he had reigned eigh- 
teen vears, while Samuel was ‘alive, and after his death two [and twenty ,] ended 
His life in this manner. 


* This way of speaking in Josephus, of fasting seven days without meat or drink, is almost like that 

of St. Paul’s, Acts, xxvii. 33.“ This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried ‘dad continued faste 
ing, having taken nothing ;” and as the nature of the thing, and the impossibility of strictly fasting 80 
long, require us here to understand both Josephus and the sacred author of this history, 1 “Sain. xxx. 
13; ‘from whom he taok it, of only fasting fill he evening; so must we understand St. Parl, either that 
this was really the fourteenth day of their tenpestdous weather in the Adriatic Sea, as ver. 27, and that 
on this fourteenth day aloue they had continued fasting, and had taken nothing before the evening, The 
mention of their long abstinence, ver. 21, inclines me to beweve the former explication to be the truth, 
aud that the case was then for a for tnight what it was here for a week, that they kept all those days en- 
tirely as fasts till the evening, but not longer. See Judy. xx, 26; xxi. 2; 1 Sam. i, 24; 2 Sam “i. 12. 
Autiq. b. vii. chap. vii. sect. 4. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FORTY YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF SAUL TO THE DEATH OF DAVID. 


CHAP. I 


How David reigned over one Tribe at Hebron, while the Son of Saul reigned cver 
the Rest of the Multitude ; and how, in the Cwil War which then arose, 
‘Asabel and Abner were slain. 


§ 1. Tuts fight proved to be on the same day whereon David was come back to 
Ziklag after he had overcome the Amalekites. Now when he had been already’ 
wwo days at Ziklag, there came to him the man who slew Saul, which was the 
third day after the fight. He had escaped out ef the battle which the Israelites 
had with the Philistines, and had his clothes rent, and ashes upon his head. And 
when he made his obeisance to David, he inquired of him whence he came? 
He replied from the battle of the Israelites; and he informed him that the end 
of it was unfortunate, many ten thousands of the Israelites havimg been cut off, 
and Saul, together with his sons, slain. He also said, that he: could well give 
him this infermation, because he was present at the victory. gained over the 
Hebrews, and was with the king when he fled: nor did he deny that he had 
himself slain the king, when he was ready to be taken by the enemy, and he 
himself exhorted him to do it, because, when he was. fallen. on his sword, his 
great wounds had made him so weak that he was not able to killhimself. He 
also’ produced demonstrations that. the king was,slain, which were the golden 
bracelets that had been on the king’s arms, and his crown, which he had taken 
away from Saul’s dead body, and had brought them to him. So Dayid, having 
no longer any room to call in question the truth of what he said, but seeing most 
evident marks that Saul was dead, he rent his garment, and continued all that day 
with his companions, in weeping and lamentation... This grief was augmented by 
the consideration of Jonathan, the son of Saul, who had. been. his most faithful 
friend, and the occasion of his own deliverance. He also demonstrated himself 
to had such great virtue, and such great kindness for Saul, as not only to fake 
his death to heart, though he had been frequently in danger of losing his life by 
his means, but to ptinish him that slew him ; for when David had Zain to him, that 
ne was become his own atcuser, as the very man who had. slain the king, and 
when he had understood that he was the son of an Amaiekite, he commanded 
him to beslain. He also committed to writing some lamentations and funeral 


commendations of Saul and Jonathan, which have continued to my own age. 


2. Now when Davie had paid these honours to the king, he left off his mourn 
ing and inquired of God by the prophet, which. of the cities of the tribe called 
the tribe of Judah he would bestow upon him to dwell in? Who answered, that 
he bestowed upon him Hebron. So he left Ziklag and came to Hebron, and took 
with him his wives, which were in number two, and his armed men; whereupon 
ail the people of the fore-mentioned tribe came to him, and Rrra: him. their 
king. But when he heard that the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead had buried Saul 
and his sons [honourably, | he sent to them, and commended them, and took what 
they had done kindly, and promised to make them amends for their care of those 
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that were dead; and at the same time he informed them, that the tribe of Judah 
had chosen him for their king. | A 

3. But as soon as Abner, the son of Ner, who was general of Saul’s army, and 
a very active man, and good natured, knew that the king and Jonathan, and his 
two other sons were fallen in the battle, he made haste into the camp ; and taking 
away with him the remaining son of Saul, whose name was Ishbosheth, he pas- 
sed over to the land beyond Jordan, and ordained him the kmg of the whole 
multitude, excepting the tribe of Judah ; and made his royal seat in a place called 
in our own language Mahanaim, but in the language of the Grecians, The Camps. 
From whence Abner made haste, with a select body of soldiers, to fight with | 
such of the tribe of Judah as were disposed to it, for he was angry that this tribe 
had set up David for their king. But Joab, whose father was Suri, and his mo. 
ther Zeruiah, David’s sister, who was general of David’s army, met him, accor- 
ding to David’s appointment. He had with htm his brethren Abishai and Asahel, 
as also all David’s armed men. Now when he met Abner at a certain fountain, 
in the city Gibeon, he prepared to fight. And when Abner said to him, that he 
had a mind to know which of them had the more valiant soldiers? it was agreed 
between them, that twelve soldiers of each side should fight together. So those 
that were chosen out by both the generals for this fight came between the two 
armies, and throwing their lances one against the other, they drew their swords, 
and catching one another by the head, they held one another fast, and ran each 
other’s swords into their sides and groins, until they all, as it were by mutual 
agreement perished together. When these were fallen down dead, the rest of 
the army came to a sore battle, and Abner’s men were beaten; and when they 
were beaten Joab did not leave off pursuing them, but he pressed upon them, and 
excited the soldiers to follow them close, and not to grow weary of killing them. 
His brethren also pursued them with great alacrity, and especially the younger 
Asahel, who was the most eminent of them. He was very famous for his swift- 
ness of foot, for he could not only be too hard for men, but is reported to have 
overrun a horse, when they hadarace together. ‘This Asahel ran violently af- 
ter Abner, and would not turn in the least out of the straight way, either to the 
one side or tothe other. Hereupon Abner turned back, and attempted artfully 
to avoid his violence. Sometimes he bade him leave off the pursuit, and take the 
armour of one of his soldiers ; and sometimes, when he could not persuade him 
so to do, he exhorted him to restrain himself, and not to: pursue him any longer, 
lest he should force him to kill him, and ne should then not be able to look his 
brother in the face. But when Asahel would not admit of any persuasions, but 
still continued to pursue him, Abner smote him with his spear, as he held it in 
his flight, and that by a back-stroke, and gave him a deadly wound, so that he 
died immediately ; but those that were with him pursuing Abner, when they 
came to the place where Asahel lay, they stood round about the dead body, and 
left off the pursuit of the enemy. However both Joab* himself and his brother 
Abishai ran past the dead corpse, and making their anger at the death of Asahel 
unoccasion of greater zeal against Abner, they went on with incredible haste 
and alacritv, and pursned Abner to a certain place called Ammah; it was about 
sunset. Then did Joab ascend a certain hill, as he stood at that place, having 
the tribe of Beniamin with him, whence he took a view of them and of Abner 
also. Hereupon Abner cried aloud, and said, ‘‘ That it was not fit that they 
should irritate men of the same nation to fight so bitterly one against another, 
that as for Asahel his brother, he was himself in the wrong, when he would not 
pe advised by him not to pursue him any farther, which was the occasion of his 
wounding and death.” So Joab consented to what he said, and accepted these 
his words as an excuse [about Asahel,] and called the soldiers back with the sound 


[ 
* It ought here to be noted, that Joab and Abishai, and Asahel, were all three David’s nephews, she 
sons of his sister Zeruiah, as 1 Chron. ii. 16; and that Amasa was also his nephew by his other sister 
Abigail, ver. 17. 
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of the trumpet, as a signel for their retreat, and thereby put a stop to any farther 
pursuit. After which Joa. pitched his camp there that night? but Abner march 
ed all that night, and passed over the river Jordan, and came to Ishbosheth, 
Saul’s son, to  Mahahaim: On the next day Joab counted the dead men, and took 
care of all their funerals. Now there were slain of Abner’s soldiers about three 
hundred and sixty, but of those of David nineteen, and Asahel, whose body Joab 
and Abishai carried to Bethlehem; and when they had buried him in the sepul., 
chre of their fathers, they came to David to Hebron. From this time therefore 
there began an intestine war, which lasted a great while, in which the followers 
of David grew stronger in the dangers they underwent, and the servants and 
subjects of Saul’s sons did almost every day become weaker. 

4, About this time David was become the father of six sons, born of as many 
mothers. The eldest was by Abinoam, and he was called Amnon; the second 
was Daniel, by his wife Abigail; the name of thethird was Aésalom, by Maachah, 
the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur; the fourth he named Adoniah, by his 
wife Haggith ; the fifth was Shephatiah, by Abitail; the sixth he called Iéhream, 
by Eglah. Now while this intestine war went on, and while the subjects of the 
two kings came frequently to action and to fighting, it was Abner the general of 
the host of Saul’s son, who, by his prudence and the great interest he had among 
the multitude, made them all continue with Ishbosheth ; ; and indeed it was acon- 
siderable time that they continued of his party ; but afterwards Abner was _bla- 
med, and an accusation was laid against him, that he went in unto Saul’s concu- 
bine; her name was Respah, the daughter of Aiah. So when he was complained 
of by Ishbosheth, he was very uneasy and angry at it, because he had not jus- 
tice done him by Ishbosheth, to whom he had shown the greatest kindness; 
whereupon he threatened that he would transfer the kingdom to David, and de- 
monstrate that he did not rule over the people beyond Jordan by his own. abili. 
ties and wisdom, but by his warlike conduct and fidelity, in leading his army. So 
he sent ambassadors to Hebron to David, and désired that he weet give him se- 
curity upon oath, that he would esteem him his companion and his friend, upon 
condition that he should persuade the people to leave Saul’s son, and to choose 
him king of the whole country. And when David had made that league with 
Abner, for he was pleased with his message to him, he desired that he would 
give this as the first mark of performance of the present league, that he might 
have his wife Michal restored to him, as her whom he had purchased with grea’ 
hazards, and with those six hundred heads of the Philistines which he had brough, 
to Saul her father. So Abner took Michal from Phaltiel, who was then her hus. 
band, and sent her to David, Ishbosheth himself affording him his assistance, for 
David had written to him that of right he ought to have this his wife restored to 
him. Abner also called together the elders of the multitude, the commanders 
and captains of thousands, and spake thus to them: ‘That he had formerly dis- 
suaded them from their own resolution when they were ready to forsake Ishbo- 
sheth, and to join themselves to David ; that, however, he now gave them leave so 
to do, if they had a mind to do it; for they knew that God had appointed David 
to be king of all the Hebrews by ‘Samuel the prophet; and had foretold that he 
should punish the Philistines, and overcome them, and bring them under.” Now 
when the elders and rulers heard this, and understood that Aboor was come over 
to those sentiments about the public affairs which they were of before, they 
changed their measures and came in to David. When these men had agreed to 
Abner’s proposal, he called together the tribe of Benjamin, for all of that tribe 
were the guards of Ishbosheth’s body, and he spake to them to the same purpose. 
And when tie saw that they did not in the least oppose what he said, but resigned 
themselves up to his opinion, he took about twenty of his friends, and came. to 
David, in order to receive himself security upon oath from him; for we may justly 
esteem those things to be firmer which every one of us do by ourselves, than those 
whici we do by another. He also gave him an account of what he had said to 
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the rulers, and to the whole tribe of Benjamin. And when David had received 
him in a courteous manner, and had treated him with great hospitality for many 
days, Abner when he was dismissed, desired him to permit, him to bring the mul. 
titude with him, that he might ide lasiter up the government to him, when David 
himself was present, and a spectator of what was done. 
. 5. When David had sent Abner away, Joab, the general of his army, came 
immediately to Hebron: and when he had understood that Abner had been with 
David, and had parted with him a little before under leagues and agreements that 
the government should be delivered up to David, he feared lest David should 
place Abner, who had assisted him to gain the kingdom, i in the first rank of dignity, 
especially since he was a shrewd man in other respects, in understanding affairs, 
and in managing them artfully as proper seasons should require, and that BP 
should himself be put lower, and be deprived of the command of the army; s 
he took a knavish and a wiked course. In the first place, he endeavoured s 
calumniate Abner to the king, exhorting him to have a care of him, and not to 
give attention to what he had engaged to do for him, because all he did tended 
to confirm the government to Saul’s son; that he came to him deceitfully, and 
with guile, and was gone away in hopes of gaining his purpose by this manage. 
ment. But when he could not thus persuade David, nor saw him at all exas- 
perated, he betook himself to a project bolder than the tormer. He determined 
to kill Abner; and in order thereto he sent some messengers after him, to whom 
he gave in charge, that when they should overtake him, they should recall him 
in David’s name, and tell him, that he had somewhat to say to him about his af- 
fairs, which he had not remembered to speak of when he was with him. Now 
when Abner heard what the messengers said [for they overtook him in a certain 
place called Bessira, which was distant from Hebron twenty furlongs], he sus. 
pected none of the mischief which was befalling him, and came back. Here. 
upon Joab met him in the gate, and received him in the kindest manner, as if he 
were Abner’s most benevolent acquaintance and friend; for such as undertake 
the vilest actions, in order to prevent the suspicion of any private mischief in- 
tended, do frequently make the greatest pretences tu what really good men sin- 
cerely do. So he took him aside from his own followers, as if he would speak 
with him in private, and brought him into a void place of the gate, having him. 
self ee with him but his brother Abishai; then he drew his sword, and smote 
him in the groin; upon which Abner died by this treachery of Joab’s, which, as 
he said himself, was in way of punishment for his brother Asahel, whom Abner 
smote and slew as he was pursuing after him in the battle of Hebron: but as the 
truth was, out of fear of his losing his command of the army, and his dignity 
with the king, and lest he should ‘be deprived of those advantages, and Abner 
should obtain the first rank in David’s court. By these examples any one may 
learn, how many and how great instances of wickedness men wil] venture upon 
for the sake of getting money and authority, and that they may not fail of either 
of them; for as, when they are desirous’ of obtaining the same, they acquire 
them by ten thousand evil practices; so, when they are afraid cf losing them, 
they get them confirmed to them by practices much worse than the former, as if 
[no] other calamity so terrible could befall them as the failure of acquiring so 
exalted an authority, and when they have acquired it, and by long custom found 
the sweetness of it, the losing it again; and since this last would be the heaviest 
of all afflictions, they all of them contrive and venture upon the most difficult 
actions, out of the fear of losing the same. But let it suffice that I have made 
these short reflections upon that subject. 

6. When David heard that Abner was slain, it grieved his soul; and he called 
all men to witness, with stretching out his hands to God, and crying out, that he 
was not a partaker 1 in the murder of Abner, and that his death was nt procured 
by his command or approbation. He also wished the heaviest curses might light 
upon him that slew him, and upon his whole house; and he devote: these that 
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had assisted him in this murder to the same penalties on its account; for he took 
care not to appear to have had any hand in this murder, contrary to the assu- 
rances he had given, and the oaths he had taken to Abner... However, he com 
manded all the people to weep and lament this man, and to honour his dead body 
with the usual solemnities; that is, by rending their garments, and puiting on 
sackcloth, and that this should be the habit in which they should go before the 
bier; after which he followed it himself, with the elders, and those that were 
rulers, lamenting Abner, and by his tears demonstrating his good wil, to him 
while he was alive, and his sorrow for him now he was’ dead, and that he 
was not taken off with hisconsent.. So he buried him at. Hebron in a magni- 
ficent manner, and indited funeral elegies for him; he also stoad first over the 
monument weeping, and caused others to do the same; nay, so deeply did the 
death of Abner disorder him, that his companions could by no means force him 
to take any food, but he affirmed with an oath that he would taste nothing till the 
sun was set. This procedure gained him the good will of the multitude ; for 
such as had an affection for Abner were mightily satisfied with the respect he 
paid him when he was dead, and the observation of that faith he had plighted to 
him, which was showed in his vouchsafing him ail the usual ceremonies, as if he 

had been his kinsman and his friend, and not suffering him to be neglected and 
injured with a dishonourable burial, as if he had been his enemy; sesaaeitacls that 
the entire nation rejoiced at the king’s gentleness and mildness of disposition, 
every one being ready to suppose that the king would have taken the same care 
of them in the like circumstances, which they saw he showed in the burial of the 
dead body of Abner. And indeed David principally intended to gain a good re- 
putation, and therefore he took care to do what was proper in this case, whence 
none had any suspicion that he was the author of Abner’s death. He also said 
this to the multitude, that “che was greatly troubled at the death of so good a 
man, and that the affairs of the Hebrews had suffered great detriment by being 
deprived of him, who was of ‘so great abilities to preserve them by his excellent 
advice, and by the strength of his hands in war. But he added, that God who 
hath a regard to all men’s actions, will not suffer this man [J oab] to go off un. 
revenged; but know ye, that Iam not able to do any thing to these sons of 
Zeruiah, Joab and Abishai, who have more power than I have, but God will re. 
quite their insolent attempts upon their own heads.” And this was the fatal cun. 
clusion of the life of Abner. | 


AYHAP. IT. 


That wpon the Slaughter of Ishbosheth, by the Treachery of his Friend, David 
received the whole Kingdom. 


§ 1. Wuen Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, had heard of the death of Abner, he 
took it to heart, to be deprived of a man that was of his kindred, and had indeed 
given him the kingdom, but was greatly afflicted, and Abner’s death very much 
troubled him; nor did he himself outlive any long time, but was treacherously 
set upon by the sons of Rimmon (Baanah and Rechab were their names,) and was 
slain by them; for these being of a family of the Benjamites, and of the first 
rank among them, thought that, if they should slay Ishbosheth, they shoule op- 
tain large presents from David, and be made commanders by ity or, however, 
should have some other trust committed to them. So when they once found hith 
alone, and asleep at noon, in un upper room, when none of his guards were 
there, and when the woman that kept the door was not watching, but was fallen 
asleep also, partly on account of the labour. she had undergone, and partly on 
account of the heat of the day, these men went into the room in which Ishbo. 
sheth, Sau!’s son; lay asleep, and slew him; they also cut off his’ head; and took 
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‘heir journey al) that night, and the next day, as supposing themselves flying 
away from those they had injured, to one that would accept of this action as a 
favour, and would afford them security. So they came to Hebron, and showed 
David the head of Ishbosheth, and presented themselves to him as his well wish- 
ers, and such as had killed one that was his enemy and antagonist. Yet David 
did not relish what they had done as they expected, but said to them, ‘ You vile 
wretches, you shalb immediately receive the punishment you deserve. Did not 
vou know what vengeance | executed on him that murdered Saul, and brought 
me his crown of gold, and this was while he who made this slaughter did it as a 
favour to him, that he might not be caught by his enemies? Ordo you imagine 
that [ am altered in my disposition, and suppose that 1 am not the same man I 
then was, but am pleased with men that are wicked doers, and esteem your vile 
actions, when you are become murderers of your master, as grateful to me, when 
you have slain a righteous man upon his bed, who never did evil to any body, 
and treated you with great good will and respect? Wherefore you shall suffer 
the punishment due on his account, and the vengeance I ought to inflict upon you 
for killmg Ishbosheth, and for supposing that 1 should take his death kindly at 
your hands ; for you could not lay a greater blot on my honour than by making 
such a supposal.”” When David had said this, he tormented them with all sorta 
of torments, and then put them to death; and he bestowed all accustomed rites 
on the burial of the head of Ishbosheth, and laid it in the grave of Abner. 

2. When these things were brought to this conclusion, all the principal men of 
the Hebrew people came to David to Hebron, with the heads of thousands, and 
other rulers, and deliverea themselves up to him, putting him in mind of the good 
will they had borne to him in Saul’s lifetime, and the respect they then had not 
ceased to pay him when he was captain of a thousand, as also that he was chosen 
of God by Samuel the prophet,* he and his sons; and declaring besides, how God 
had given him power to save the land of the Hebrews, and to overcome the 
Philistines. Whereupon he received kindly this their alacrity on his account; 
and exhorted them to continue in it, for that they should have no reason to repent 
of being thus disposed to him. So when he had feasted them, and treated them 
kindly, he sent them out to bring all the people to him; upon which there came 
to him about six thousand and eight hundred armed men of the tribe of Judah, 
who bare shields and spears for their weapons, for these had [till now] continued 
with Saul’s son, when the rest of the tribe of Judah had ordained David for their 
king. ‘There came also seven thousand and one hundred out of the tribe of 
Simeon. Out of the tribe of Levi came four thousand and seven hundred, having 
Jehoida for their leader. After these came Zadok the high priest, with twenty- 
two captains of his kindred. Out of the tribe of Benjamin the armed men were 
four thousand, but the rest of the tribe continued, still expecting that some one of 
the house of Saul should reign over them. ‘Those of the tribe of Ephraim were 
twenty thousand and eight hundred, and these mighty men of valour, and emi- 
nent for their strength. Out of the half tribe of Manasseh came eighteen thou- 
sand of the most potent men. Out of the tribe of Issachar came two hundredt 
who foreknew what was to come hereafter, but of armed men twenty thousand. 
Of the tribe of Zebulon fifty thousand chosen men. This was the only tribe 
that came universally in to David, and all these had the same weapons with the 
tribe of Gad. Out of the tribe of Naphtah the eminent men and rulers weie 
one thousand, whose Weapons were shields and spears, and the tribe itself fol- 
e , } Wilk ; 

* This may be a true observation of Josephus, that Samuel, by command. from God, entailed the 
ctows on De vid and his posterity, for no farther did that entai! ever reach, Solomon himself having never 
had aay premise made him that his posterity should always have the right to it. 

+ These words of Josephus concerning the tribe of Issachar, ‘ who toreknew what was tocome heie. 
after,” are best paraphrased by the parajiel text, | Chron. xii. 32; “ Who had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do,” that is, who had so much knowledge in astronomy as to inake 


calendars for the Israelites, that they might keep their festivals, and plough and sow, and gather in their 
harvests and vintage in due seasou. 
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lowed after, being (in a manner) innumerable [thirty-seven thousand.] Out of 
the tribe of Dan there were of chosen men twenty-seven thousand and six han- 
dred. Out of the tribe of Asher were forty thousand. Out of the two trives 
that were beyond Jordan and the rest of the tribe of Manasseh, such as usec . 
shields, and spears, and head pieces, and swords, were a hundred and twenty 
thousand. The rest of the tribes also made use of swords. This multitude 
came together to Hebron to David with a great quantity of corn and wine, and 
all other sorts of food, and established David in his kingdom with one consent. 
And when the people had rejoiced for three days in Hebron, David and all the 
people removed and came to Jerusalem. 


poe ea SRT 


CHAP. III. 


How David laid Siege to Jerusalem ; and when he had taken the City, he cast the 
Canaanites out of at, and brought in the Jews to inhabit therein. 


§ 1. Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were by 
extraction Canaanites, shut their gates and placed the blind, and the lame, and 
all their maimed persons upon the wall, in way of derision of the king ; and said, 
ttiat the very lame themselves would hinder his entrance into it. This they did 
out of contempt of his power, and as depending on the strength of their walls. 
David was hereby enraged, and began the siege of Jerusalem, and employed 
his utmost diligence and alacrity therein, as intending by the taking of this place 
to demonstrate his power, and to intimidate all others that might be of the like 
fevil] disposition towards him. So he took the Jower city, by force, but the ci 
tadel* held out still; whence it was that the king, knowing that the proposal of 
dignities and rewards would encourage the soldiers to greater actions, promised 
that he who should first go over the ditches that were beneath the citadel, and 
should ascend to the citadel itself and take it, shculd have the command of the 
entire people conferred upon him. So they all were ambitious to ascend, and 
thought noe pains too great, in order to ascend thither out of their desire of the 
chief command. However, Joab the son of Zeruiah prevented the rest; and as 
soon as he was got up to the citadel, cried out te the king, and claimed the chief 
‘command. 

2. When David had cast the Jebusites out of the citadel, he also rebuilt Jeru- 
salem, and named it The City of David, and abode there all the time of his reagn 
But for the time that he reigned over the tribe of Judah only in Hebron, it was seven 
years and six months. Now when he had chosen Jerusalem to be his royal city, 
his affairs did more and more prosper by the providence of God, who took care 
that they should improve and be augmented. Hiram also, the king of the *T'yri- 
ans, sent ambassadors to him, and made a league of mutual friendship and assist. 
ance with him. He also sent him presents, cedar trees, and mechanics, and meu 
skilful in building and architecture, that they might build him a royal palace at“ 

* What our other copies say of Mount Sion, as alone properly called the city of David, 2 Sam. v. 6— © 
3, and of this its siege and conquest now by David, Josephus applies to the whole city Jerusalem, though 
including the citadel also; by what authority we do not know ; perhaps after David had united them to- 
gether, or joined thecitadel to the lower city, as sect. 2, Josephus esteemed them as one city. However, 
this notion seems to be confirmed by what the same Josephus says concerning David’s and many other 
kings of Judah’s sepulchres, which as the authors of the books of Kings and Chronicles say, were 
in the city of David, so does Josephus stil] say they were in Jerusalem. The sepulchre of David seems 
to have been also a known place mm the several days of Hyrcanus, of Herod, and of St. Peter ; Antiq. B. 
xiii. ch. viii. sect. 4; B. xvi. ch. vil. sect. 1 ; Acts, ii. 29. Now no such royal sepulchres have been tound 
about Mount Sion, but are found close by the north wall of Jerusalem, which I suspect therefore to be 
these very sepulchres. See the noteonchap. xv. sect. 3. Inthe mean time, Josephus’s explication of 
the lame, and the blind, and the maimed, as set to keep this city or citadel, seems to be the uth, and gives 
the best light to that history inour Bible. Mr. Ottius truly observes, app. Havercamp, p. 306, that Jose 
phus nex 2r mentions Mount Sion by that name, as taking it for an appellative, as I suppose, and not for 


a proper name: he still either styles it the cztadel, or the upper city; nor do I see any reason for Mr, C+ 
tias’s ev . suspicions about this proceedure of J osephus's. . 
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Jerusalem.’ Now David made buildings round about the lower city ; he also 
joined the citadel to it, and made it one hody ; and when he had encompassed ali 
with walls, he appointed Joab to take care of them. It was David, therefore, 
who first cast the Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and called it by his own name [ The 
City of David :] for under our forefather Abraham, it’ was called [Salem or] So- 
lyma ;* but after that time some say that Homer mentions it by that name of So. 
\yma [for he named the temple Solyma, according to the Hebrew language, 
which denotes security.]|. Now the whole time from the warfare under Joshua 
our gencral against the Canaanites, and from that warin which he overcame them, 
and distributed the land among the Hebrews (nor could the Israelites ever cast 
the Canaanites out of Jerusalem until this time, when David took it by siege,) 
this whole time was five hundred and fifteen years. | 

3. I shall now make mention of Araunah, who was a wealthy man among the 
Jebusites, but was not slain by David in the siege of Jerusalem, becanse of the 
good will he bore to the Hebrews, and a particular benignity and affection which 
he had to the king himself, which [ shall take a more seasonable opnortunity. to 
speak of a little afterwards. Now David married other wives over and above 
those which he had before: he had also concubines. ‘The sons which he had 
were in number eleven, whose na‘nes were Amnon, Emnos, Eban, Nathan, Solo. 
mon, Jeban, Elien, Phalna, Ennaphen, Janae, Eliphale; and a daughter Tamar. 
Nine of these were born of legitimate wives, but the two last named, of concu 
bines; and Tamar had the same mother with Absalom 


CHAP. IV. 


That when David had conquered the Philistines, who made War against him at 
Jerusalem, he removed the Ark to Jerusalem, and had a mind to build a Temple. 


§ 1. Wien the Philistines understood that David was made king of the Llebrews, 
they made war against him at Jerusalem; and when they had seized upon that 
valley which is called the valley of the Giants ; and isa place not far from the city, 
they pitched their camp therein. But the king of the Jews, who never permitted 
himself to do anything without prophecy, and the command of God, and without 
depending on him as a security for the time to come, bade the high priest to fore- 
tell to him what was the will of God, and what would Le the event of this battle. 
And when he foretold that he should gain the victory and the dominion, he led 
out his army against the Philistines; and when the battle was joined, he came 
himself behind, and feli upon the enemy on the sudden, and slew some of them, 
and put the rest to flight. And let no one suppose that it was a small army. of 
the Philistines that came against the Hebrews, as guessing so from the suddenness 
of their defeat, and from their having performed no great action, or that was 


* Some copies of Jasephus have here Solyma or Salem, and others Hiersolyma or Jerusalem. The 
Iaiter best agree to what Josephiis says elsewhere, Of the War, B. vi. ch. x. ; that this city was called 
solyma or Salem, before the days of Melchisedec, but was by him called Hierosolyman or Jerusalem. 1 
rather suppcse it to have been socalled after Abraham had received that oracle Jehovah Jireh, “ the Lord 
will see or provide,” Gen. xxii. 14. The latter word Jireh, with a little alteration, prefixed to the old 
naine Salem, Peace, will be Jerusalem. And since that expression, ‘ God will see,” or rather, ‘God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering,” ver. 8.14. 1s there said.to have been proverbial till the 
days of Moses, thisseeins to me the most probable derivation of that name, which will then denote, that 
God would provide peace by that Lamb of God, which was to take away the sins ofthe world.” Tiow- 
ever, that which 1s put into double brackets can hardly be suppesed the genuine words of Josephus, as 
Dr. Hudson well judges. 

{ It deserves here to be remarked, that Saul very rarely, and David very frequently consulted Goa ov 
Ur um ; wd that David aimed always to depeud not on his own prudence or avilities, but on the divine 
direction, contrary to Saul’s practice; see sect. 2, and the note on Antiq. B. ui. ch. viii. sect. 9. And 
when Saul’s daughter (but David’s wife,) Michal, laughed at David’s dancing before the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 
16, &c. and here, sect. 1, 2, 3; it is probable she did so, because her father Saul did not use to pay sueh 
regard to that ark, to the Urim there inquired by, or to God’s worship before it, and necause she thought 
® beneath the dignity ofa king to be so religious. 
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worth recording, from the slowness of their march, and want of courage ; but let 
him know that all Syria and Phoenicia, with many other nations besides them, 
and those warlike nations also, came to their assistance, and had a share in this 
war. Which thing was the only cause why, when they had been so often con- 
quered, and had lost so, many ten thousands of their men, they still came upop 
the Hebrews with greater armies; nay, indeed, when they had so often failed of 
their purpose in these battles, they came upon David with an army three times 
us numerous as before, and pitched their camp on the same spot of ground as be- 
fore. The king of Israel, therefore, inquired of God again concerning the event 
of the battle; and the high priest prophesied to him, that he should keep his army 
nthe groves, called the Groves of Weeping, which were not far from the enemy’s 


camp, and that he should not move, nor begin to fight till the trees of the grove © 


should be in motion without the winds blowing ; “but as soon as these treey 
moved, and the time foretold to him by God was come, he should, without delay 
go out to gain what was an already prepared and evident victory ; for the severa 
raaks of the enemy’s army did not sustain him, but retreated at the first onset 
whom he closely followed, and slew them as he went along, and pursued then 
fo the city Guza (which is the limit of their country ;) after this, he spoiled ther 
samp, in ‘which he found great riches; and he destroyed their gods. 

2. When this had proved the event of the battle, David thought it proper, upon 
a consultation with the elders and rulers, and captains of thousands, to send. for 
those that were in the flower of their age out of all his countrymen, and out of 
the whole land, and withal for the priests and the Levites, in order to their going 
to Kirjathjearim, to bring up the ark of God out of that city, and to carry it tc 


Jerusalem, and there to keep it and offer before it those sacrifices and those ° 


other honours with which God used to be well pleased ; for had they done thus in 
the reign of Saul, they had not undergone any great misfortunes at all. So when 
the whole body of the people were come together, as they had resolved to do 
che king came to the ark, which the priests brought out of the house of Amimadab 
and laid itupon a new cart, and permitted their brethren and their children tc 
draw it, together with the oxen. Before it went the king, and the whole multi. 
inde ane the people with him, singing hymns to Goad, and “making use of all sorts 
of songs usual among them, with variety of the wes, of nuisical instruments, 
and with dancing and singing of psalms, as also with the sounds of trumpets and 
of cymbals, and so brought the ark to Jerusalem. | But.as they were come to the 
threshing-fioor of Chidon, a place so called, Uzzah was slain by the anger of. 
God: for as the oxen shook the ark, he siniohad out his hand, and resi neceas 
take hold of it. Now, because he was not a priest,* and yet touched the ark, 
‘rod struck him dead. Hereupon both, the king and the people were displeased 
at we death of Uzzah; and the place where he died is still called the Breach of 
Uzzah unto this day. So David was afraid, and supposing that if he received the 
ark to himself into, the city, he might suffer in the like manneras Uzzah had suf: 
fered, who, upon his bare putting ‘out his hand to the ark, died in the manner al- 
ead mentioned, he did not receive it himself into the city, but he took it aside 
unto a certain place belonging to a righteous man whose name was Obededom, 
who was by his family a Levite, and deposited the ark with him, and it remained 
there three entire months: this augmented the house of Obededom, and conferred 
many blessings upon it. And wher the king heard what had befallen Obededom, 
how he was become of a poor man in a low estate, exceeding happy, and the ob- 
‘ect of envy, to all those that saw or inquired after his house, Li took, courage, 


* Josephus seems to be partly in the right, when he ebserves here, that Uzzah was no » priest (though 
perhaps he might bea Levite,) and was therefore struck dead for touching the ark, contrary to the lew, 
and for which. profane rashness, death was the penalty by that law, Nuinb.. iv. Lo. 20 : see the like befure, 
Antiq. B. vi. ch. i. sect. 4. It is not improbable chat the putting this ark in a cart, when. it ought to have 
ween carried by the priests or Levités, as it was. pre sent] here im Josephus so cartied from Obededom’ 8 
nouse to David's, might be also an occavion of the anger of God on thas breach of his laws See Numb. 
vy. 18 1 Chron. xv. "13, iigy oa ad of SG Bn edb nab dl 
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and hoping that he should meet with no misfortune thereby, he transferred the ark 
to his own house, the priests carrying it, while seven companies of singers, who 
were set in that order by the king, went before it, and while he himself played 
upon the harp, and joimed in the music, insomuch that when his wife Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, who was our first king, saw him so doing, she laughed at him. 
But when they had brought in the ark, they placed it under the tabernacle which 
David had pitched for it, and he offered costly sacrifices and peace-oflerings, and 
treated the whole multitude, and dealt both to the women and the men, and the 
infants, a loaf of bread and a cake, and another cake baked in a pan, with a por- 
tion of the sacrifice. So when he had thus feasted the people, he sent them away, 
and he himself returned to his own house. 

3. But when Michal his wife, the daughter of Saul, came and stood by him 
she wished him all other happiness ; and entreated that whatsover he should far- 
ther desire, to the utmost possibility might be given him by (rod, and that he 
might be favourable to him; yet did she blame him, that so great a king as he 


was should dance after an unseemly manner, and in his dancing uncover himself. 


among the servants and the bandmaidens. But he replied, “That he was not 
ashamed to do what was acceptable to God, who had preferred him before her 
futher, and before all others; that he would pray frequently, and dance, without 
any regard to what the handmaidens and she herself thought of it.” So this Mi. 
chal, who was David’s wife, had no children; however, when she was afterwards 
married to him to whom Saul her father had given her (for at this time David had 
taken her away from him, and had her himself,) she bare five chilaren. But con. 
cerning those matters I shall discourse in a proper place. 

4. Now when the kg saw that his affairs grew better almost every day, by 
the will of God, he thought be should offend him, if, while he himself continued 
in houses made of cedar, such as were of a great height and had the most cu- 
rious works of architecture in them, he should overlook the ark while it was laid 
in a tabernacle; and was desirous to build a temple to God, as Meses had pre- 
dicted such a temple should be built.'| And when he had discoursed with Nathan 
the prophet about these things, and had been encouraged by him to do whatse- 
ever he had a mind to do, as having God with him, and his helper in all things, 
ne was thereupon the more ready to set about that buildmg. But God appeared 
to Nathan that very night, and commanded him tot say to David, that “he took 
his purpose and his desires kindly, since nobody had before now taken it’ into 
their head to build him a temple, although upon his having such a notion he would 
not permit him to build him that temple, because he had made many wars, and 
was defiled with the slaughter of his enemies: that, however, after his death, in 
his old age, and when he had lived a long life, there should be a temple built by 
~ason of his, who should take the kingdom after him, and should be called Solo- 
mon, whom he promised to provide for, as a father provides for his son, by preser- 


ving the kingdom for his son’s posterity, and delivering it to thei; but that he 


would still punish him if he sinned, with diseases and barrenness of Jand.”’? When 
David understood this from the prophet, and was overjoyful at this knowledge of 
the sure continuance of the dominion to his posterity, and that his house should 
be splendid and very famous, he came to the ark, and fell down on his face, and 
began to adore God, and to return thanks to him for all his benefits, as well for 


* Josephus here informs.us, that, according to his understanding of the sense of his copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, Moses had himself foretald the building of the temple, which yet nowhere that I know of in our 
present copies: and that this is not a mistake set down by him unwarily, appears by what he observed 
before, Antig. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 46, vol. i, how Moses foretold, that upon the Jews’ future disobedience, 
their temple should be burnt and rebuilt, and that not once only, but several times afterwards. See also 
Josephus’s mention of God’s former commands to build such a temple presently, ch. xiv. sect. 2. contrary 
to our other copies, or at least to our translation of the Hebrew, 2 Sean, vil. 6, 7; 1 Chron. xvii. 5, §. 

+ Josephus seems, in this place, with our modern interpreters, to ‘onfound the two ‘distinct predic. 
tions which God made to David and to Nathan, concerning the built mg hinsa temple by one of David's 
posterity, the one belonging to Solomon, the other to the Mesziah ; tL e distinction between which is of the 
greatest consequence to the Christian religion, 
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those that he had already bestowed upon him, in raising him from a low state 
and from the employment of a shepherd to so great dignity of dommion and 
glory; as for those also which he had promised to his posterity; and besides for 
that providence which he had exercised over the Hebrews in procuring them the 
liberty they enjoyed; and when he had said thus, and had sung a hymn of praise 
to God, he went his way. 


CHAP. V. 


How David brought under the Philistines, and the Moatites, and the Kings of 
Scphene, and of Damascus, and of the Syrians, as also the Idumeuns, wn 
War ; and how he made a League with the King of Hamath ; and 
was mindful of the Friendship that Jonathan, the Son of Saul, 

_ had borne to him. 


§ 1. A trrrir while after this, he considered that he ought to make war against 
the Philistines, and not to see any idleness or laziness permitted in his manage-' 
ment, that so it might prove as God had foretold to him, that when he had over. 
thrown his enemies, he should leave ‘his posterity to reign in peace afterward ; so 
he cailed together his army again, and when he had charged them to be ready 
and prepared for war, and when he thought that all things in his army were ina 
yood state, he removed from Jerusalem, and came against the Philistines: and 
when he had overcome them in battle, and had cut off a great part of their coun- 
try, and adjoined it to the country of the Hebrews, he transferred the war to the 
Moabites: and when he had overcome two parts of their army in battle, he took 
the remaining part captive, and imposed tribute upon them, to be paid annually. 
He then made war against Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of Sophene : and 
when he had joined battle with him at the river Euphrates, he destroyed twenty 
thousand of his footmen, and about seven thousand of his horsemen. He also 
took a thousand of his chariots, and destroyed the greatest part of them, and 
ordered that no more than one hundred* should be kept. 

2. Now when Hadad,t king of Damascus and of Syria, heard that David 
fought against Hadadezer, who was his friend, he came to his assistance with a 
powerful army, in hopes to rescue him; and when he had joined battle with Da- 
vid at the river Euphrates, he failed of his purpose, and lost in the battle a great 
number of his soldiers; for there were slain of the army of Hladad twenty thou- 
sand, and all the rest fled. Nicolaus also [of Damascus] makes mention of this 
king in the fourth book of his histories: where he speaks thus: ‘ A great while 
after these things had happened, there was one of that country whose name was 
Hadad, who was become very potent ; he reigned over Damascus, and the other 
parts of Syria, excepting Pheenicia. He made war against David, the king of 
Judea, and tried his fortune in many batues, and particularly m the last battle at 
Euphrates, wherein he was beaten. He seemed to have been the most excel. 
lent of all their kings in strength and manhood.” Nay, besides this, he says of 
his posterity, that ‘after his death they succeeaed one another in his kingdom 
and in his name:” where he thus speaks.----WhLen Hadad was dead, his posterity 
reigned for ten generations, each of his successors receiving from his father that 


* David’s reserving only 100 charipts for himself out of 1000 he had taken from Hadadezar, was most 
wobably done in compliance with the law of Mases, which forbade a king of Israel to multiply horses to 
jinselft Deut. xvii. 16; one of the principal uses of horses in Judea at that time being for drawing their 
chariots. See Joshua, xii. 6, and Antiq. B. v. ch. i. sect. 18, vol. i. 

+ It deserves here to be remarked, that this Hadad, being a very great king, was conquered by David, 
whose posterity ye’ far several generations were caJled Benhadad, or the son of Hadad, till the days 0) 
Hazael, whose son Adar or Ader is also in our 'lebrew copy, 2 Kings, xiii, 24, written Benhadad, but im 
Josephus Aded or Adar, And strange it is, that ths son of Hazael, said to be such in the same text 
ay. in Josephus, Antig. B, ix. ch. vill. sect. 7, should still be called the son of Hadad; | wouid, there 
fore, here ecrvect our Hebrew copy from J osephus’s, which seems to have the true reading. 
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vis dominion, and this his name; as did the Ptolemies in Egypt. But the third 
was the most powerful of them all, and was willing to avenge the defeat his fore- 
father had received: so he made an expedition against the Jews, and laid waste 
the city which is now called Samaria.” Nor did he err from the truth; for this 
is that Hadad who made the expedition against Samaria,.in the reign of Ahab, 
king of Israel: concerning whom we shall speak in due place hereafter. 

3. Now when David had made an expedition against Damascus, and the other 
parts of Syria, and had brought it all into subjection, and had placed garrisons 
in the country, and appointed that they should pay tribute, he returned home. He 
also dedicated to God at Jerusalem tne golden quivers, the entire armour which 
the guards of Hadad used to wear, which Shishak:the king of Egypt took away 
when he fought-with David’s grandson Rehoboam, with a great deal of other 
wealth which he carried out of Jerusalem: however, these things will come to 
be explained in their proper places hereafter. Now, as for the king of the He- 
brews, he was assisted by God, who gave him great success in his wars; and he 


“made an expedition agaist the best cities of Hadadezer, Betah and Machon ; so 


he took them by force, and laid them waste. Therein was found a very great 
quantity of gold and silver, besides that sort of brass which is said to be more 
valuable than gold; of which brass Solomon made that large vessel which was 
called the [brazen] sea, and those most curious lavers, when he built the temple 
tor God. 

4, But when the king of Hamath was informed of the ill success of Hadadezer, 
and ad heard of the ruin of his army, he was afraid on his own account, and 
resolved to make a league of friendship and fidelity with David before he should 
come against him; so he went to him his son Joram, and professed that he owed 
him thanks for his fighting against Hadadezer, who was his enemy, and made a 
league with nim of mutual assistance and friendship. He also sent him presents, 
vessels of ancient workmanship, both of gold, of silver, and of brass. So when 
David had made this league of mutual assistance with Toi (for that was the name 
of the king of Hamath), and had received the presents he sent him, he dismissed 
his son with that respect which was due on beth sides. But then David brought 
those presents that were sent by him, as also the rest of the gold and silver which 
he had taken of the cities whom he had conquered, and dedicated them to God. 
Nor did God give victory and success to him only when he went to the battle 


himself, andled his own army, but he gave victory to Abishai, the brother of Joab, 


general of his forces, over the Idumeans,* and by him to David, wheu he sent 
hin with an army into Idumea; for Abishai destroyed eighteen thousand of them 
in the battle ; whereupon the king [of Israel] placed garrisons through all Idumea. 
and received the tribute of the country, and of every head among them. Now 
David was in his nature just, and made his determination with regard to truth 
[ie had for the general of his whole army Joab; and he made Jehoshaphat, the 
son of Ahilud, recorder. He also appointed Zadok, ot the family of Phineas, te 
be high priest, together with Abiathar, for he was his friend. He also made 
Seisan the scribe; and committed the command over the guards of his body, ta 
Benatah, the son of Jehoiada. His elder sons were near his body, and had the 


-eare of it also. ® 


5. He also called to mind the covenants and the oaths he had made with Jona. 
than, the son of Saul, and the friendship and affection Jonathan had for him; tor 
besides all the rest of his excellent qualities, with which he was endowed, he was 
also exceeding mindful of such as had at other times bestowed benefits upon him ; 


he, therefore, gave order that inquiry should be made, whether any of Jonathan’s 


* [Sy this great victory e,er the Idumeans or Edomites, the posterity of Esau, and by the consequent 
tribute paid by that nation to the Jews, were the prophecies delivered to Rebecca before Jacob and 
Esau were born, and by old Isaac before his death, that the elder, Esau or the Edomites, should serva 
the younger, Jacob or the Israelites, and Jacob or the Israelites shoudd be Esau’s or the Ecomntes’ Lord, 


“remarkably fulfilled. See Autiq. B. viii. ch. vil. sect. 6 ; Gen. xxv. 23, and the notes on Antig. B. i, cb. 


CVI. sect. 5, 5. 
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lineage were living towhom he might make return of that familiar acquaintance 
which Jonathan had had with. him, ‘and for which he was still debtor. And when 
one of Saul’s freedmen was brought to him who was,acquaimted with those of his 
family that were still living, he dleoas him,—“ Whether he could tell him of any 
one belonging to Jonathan that was now alive, and capable of a requital of the 
benefits which he had received from Jonathan?’ And when he. said,----‘* That 
ason of his was remaining, whose name was Mephibosheth, but that ca was lame 
of his feet; for that when his nurse heard that the father and grandfather of the 
child were fallen in the battle, she snatched him up, and fled away, and let him 
fall from her shoulders, and his feet were lamed.” Sowhen he had learned where 
and by whom he was brought up, he sent messengers to Machir, to the city Lo- 
debar, for with him was the son of Jonathan brought up, and sent for him to come 
to him. So when Mephibosheth came to the king, he fell on his face and wor- 
shiped him; but David encouraged him, and bid him be of good cheer, and 
expect better times. So he gave ‘him his father’s house, and all the estate which 
his grandfather Saul was in possession of, and bid him come and diet with him at 
his own table, and never to be absent one day from that table. And when the 
youth had worshiped him on account of his words and gilts given to him, he 
called for Ziba, and told him, that he had given the youth his father’s house, and 
all Saul’s estate. He also order ed that Ziba should cultivate his land, and take 
care of it, and bring him the profits of ail to Jerusalem. Accordingly, David 
brought him’ to his table every day, and bestowed upon the youth Ziba and his 
sons, who were in number fifteen, and his servants, who were in number twenty. 
When the king had made these appoimtments, and Ziba had worshiped him, and 
promised to do all that he had bidden him, he went his way ; so that this son of 
Jonathan dwelt at Jerusalem, and dieted at the king’s table, and had the same 
care that a son could claim taken of him. He aiso had himself ason, whom he 
named Micha. 


CHAP. VI. 


How the War was waged against the Ammoniies, and happily concluded. 


§ 1. Tursz were the honours that suchas were left of Saul’s and Jonathan’s line- 
age received from David. About this ime died Nahash, the king of the Ammo. 
nites, who was a friend of David’s: and when his son had succeeded his father in 
the kingdom, David sent ambassadors to him to comfort him; and exhorted him 
to take his father’s death patiently, and to expect that he would continue the same 
kindness to himself which he had showed to his tather. But the princes of the. 
_ Ammonites took this ressage in evil part, and not as David’s kind dispositions 
gave reason to take it, and they excited the king to resent it ; and said, that Da- 
vid had sent men to spy out the country, and what strength it had, under the pre- 
tence of humanity and kindness. They farther advised him to have a care, and not 
to give heed to David’s words, lest he should be deluded by him, and so fall into 
an inconsolable calamity. Accordingly, Nahash’s [son,] the king of the Ammo. 
nites, thought these princes spake what was more probable than “the truth would. 

admit, and so abused the ambassadors after a very harsh manner; for he shaved 
the one half of their beards, and cut off one half of their garments, and sent his 
answer not in words but in deeds. When the king of Israel saw this, he had 
tadignation at it, and showed openly that he would net overlook this injurious and 
contumelious treatment, but would make wur with the Ammonites, and would 
avenge this wicked treatment of his ambassadors on their king. So that the 
king’s intimate friends and commanders, understanding that they had violated 
their league, and were liable to be punished for the same, made preparation for 
war; they also sent a thousand talemts to the Syrian king of Mesopotamia, and 
sudeavoured to prevail with him to assist them for that pay; and Shohach. Now 
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these kings had twenty thousand footmen. They also hired the king of the 
country called Maacab, anda fourth king, by name Ishtob ; which last had twelve 
thousand armed men. 

2. But David was under no consternation at this confederacy, nor at the forces 
of the Ammonites; and putting his trust in God, because he was going to war in 
a just cause on account of the injurious treatment he had met with, he immedi- 
ately sent Joab, the captain of his host, against them, and gave him the flower of 
his army; who pitched his camp by Rabbah, the metropolis of the Ammonites ; 
whereupon the enemy came out, and set themselves in array, not ul of them to- 
gether, but in two bodies: for the auxiliaries were. set in array in the plain by 
themselves, but the army of the Ammonites at the gates over against the He- 
brews. When Joab saw this, he opposed one stratagem against another, and 
chose out the most hardy part of his‘men, and set them in opposition to. the king 
of Syria, and the kings that were with him, and gave the other part to his brother 
Abishai, and bid him set them in opposition to the Ammonites ; and said to him, 
that ‘“‘in case he should see that the Syrians distressed him, and were too hard 
for him, he should order his troops to turn about, and assist him ;” and he said 
that ‘le himself would do the same to him, if he saw him in the lke distress 
fromm the Ammonites.” ‘So he sent his brother before, and encouraged him to do 
every thing courageously, and with alacrity, which would teach him to be afraid 
of disgrace, and to fight manfully; and so he dismissed him te fight with the 
Aminonites, while he fell upon the Syrians. And though they made a strong op- 
position for awhile, Joab siew many of them, but compelled the rest to betake 
themselves to flight; which, when the Ammonites saw, and were withal afraid of 
Abishai and his army, they staid no longer, but imitated the auxiliaries, and fled 
to the city. So Joab, when he had thus overcome the enemy, returned with 
great glory to Jerusalem to the king. 

3. This defeat did not still mduce the Ammonites to be quiet, nor to own those 
that were superior to them to be so, and be still, but they sent to Chalaman, the 

_king of the Syrians, beyond Euphrates, and hired him for an auxiliary. He 
had Shobach for the captain of his host, with eighty thousand footmen and 
ten thousand horsemen. Now when the king of the Hebrews understood that the 
Ammonites had again gathered so great an army together, he determinec $o make 
war with them no longer by his generals, but he passed over the nver Jordan 
himself with all his army; and when he met them, he joined battle with them, 
and overcame them, and slew forty thousand of their footmen and seven thou- 
sand of theirhorsemen. He also wounded Shobach, the general of Chalaman’s 
forces, who died of that stroke; but the people of Mesopotamia, upon such a 
conclusion of the battle, delivered themselves up to David, and sent him presents, 
who at winter time returned to Jerusalem. But at the beginning of the spring 
he sent Joab, the captain of his host, to fight against the Ammonites, who over- 
ran all their country and laid it waste, and shut them up in their metropolis, in 
Rabbah, and besieged hun therein. 


“CHAP. Vit. 


How David fell in Love with Bathsheba, and slew her Husband Uriah ; for which 
(> : he is reproved by Nathan. 


§ 1. Bur David fell now into a very grievous sin, though he were otherwise na- 
turally a mgnteous and a religious man, and one that firmly observed the laws of 
our fathers: for, when late m an evening, he took a view round him from the 
roof of his roval palace, where he used to walk at that sour, he saw a woman 
washing herself in her own house: she was one of extraordinary beauty, and 
therein surpassed all other women: her name was Bathsheba. So he was over. 
come by that woman’s beauty, and was not able to restrain luis desires, but seng 


s 
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fer her, and lay with her. Hereupon she conceived with child, and sent to the 
king, that he should contrive some way for concealing her sin, (for, according to 
the laws of their fathers, she, who had been guilty of adultery ought to be put to 
death.) So the king sent for Joab’s armour-bearer from the siege, who was the 
woman’s husband, and his name was Uriah ; and when he was come, the king 
inquired of him about the army and about the siege: and when he had made an- 
swer, that all their affairs went according to their wishes, the king took some por- 
lions of meat from his supper and gave them to him, and bade him go home to 
nis wife, and take his rest with her. Uriah did not do so, but slept near the king 
with the rest of his armour-bearers. When the king was informed of this, he 
asked him why he did not go home to bis house and to his wife, after so long an 
absence, which is the natural custom of all men, when they come from a long 
journey. He replied, that it was not right while his fellow soldiers and the gene- 
ral of the army slept upon the ground, in the camp, and in an enemy’s country, 
that he should go and take his rest, and solace himself with his wife. So when 
he had thus replied, the king ordered him to stay there that night, that he might 
dismiss him the next day to the general. So the king mvited Uriah to supper, 
and after a cunning and dexterous manner, plied him with drink at supper, till he 
was thereby disordered; yet did he nevertheless sleep at the king’s gates, with. 
out any inclination to so to his wife. Upon this the king was very angry at him, 
and wrote to Joab, and commanded him to punish Uriah, for he told him that he 
had offended him: and he suggested to him the manner in which he would have 
him punished, that it might not be discovered that he was himself ihe author of 
this his punishment; for he char ged him to set him over against that part of his 
enemies’ army whore the attack would be most hazardotis, and where he might 
be deserted, and be in the greatest jeopardy ; for he bid him order his fellow sol. 
diers to retire out of the fight. When he had written thus to him, and seaied the 
letter with his own seal, he gave it to Uriah to carry itto Joab. | When Joab had 
received it, and upon reading it understood the king’s purpose, he set Uriah in 
that place where he knew the enemy would be most troublesome to them, 
and gave him for his partnerssome of the best soldiers in the army 3. and said 
that he would also come to their assistance with the whole army, that if possible 
they might break down some part of the wall and enter the city. And he de. 
sired him to be glad of the opportunity of exposing himself to such great pains, 
and not to be displeased at it, since he was a valiant soldier, and had a great re- 
putation for his valour, both with the king and with his countrymen. And when 
Uriah undertook the work he was set upon with alacrity, he gave private orders 
to those who were to be his companions, that when they saw the enemy make a 
sally they should leave him. When, therefore, the Hebrews made an attack upon 
the city, the Ammonites were afraid that the enemy might prevent them, and get 
up into the city, and this at the very place whither Uriah was ordered; so they 
exposed their best soldiers to be in the fore front, and opened their gates sud- 
denly, and fell upon the enemy with great vehemence, and ran violently upon 
them. When those that were with Uriah saw this they all retreated backward, 
as Joab had directed them beforehand; but Uriah, as ashamed to run away ee 
leave his post, sustained the enemy; aie receiving the violence of their onset, 
he slew many of them, but being encompassed round, and caught in the midst 
of them, he was siain, and some other of his companions were slain with him. 
2, When this was done, Joab sent messengers to the king, and ordered them 
to tell him, that ‘he did what he could to. take the city soon, but that, as they 
made an assault on the wall, they had been forced to retire with great loss.” And 
bid them, if they saw the king was angry at it, to add this, that “* Uriah was slain 
alsv.”. When the king had heard this of the messengers, he took it heinously, 
una sald, that ‘they a wrong when they assaulted the ‘val whereas they ought, 
vy undermining, and other stratagems of war, to endeavour the taking of the city, 
especially when they had before their eyes the example of Abimelech, the son 
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of Gideon, who would needs take the tower in Thebes by force, and was killed 
by a large stone thrown at him by an old woman; and although he was a man 
of great prowess, he died ignominiously by the dangerous manner of his assault : 
that tltey should remember this accident, and not come near the enemies’ wall ; 
for that the-best method of making war saith success was to call to mind the ac. 
cidents of former wars, and what good or bad success had attended them in the 
like dangerous cases, that so they might }mitate the one and avoid the other.” 
But hin the king wad in this disposition, the messenger told him that Uriah was 
slain also ; whereupon he was pacified. So he bid the messenger go back to 
Joab, and tell him, that ‘ This misfortune is no other than what is common among 
mankind; and that such isthe nature and such the accidents of war, insomuch 
that sometimes the enemy will have success therein, and sometimes others ; but 
that he ordered him to go on still in his care about the siege, that no ill accident 
might befall him in it hereafter: that they should raise bulwarks, and use ma- 
chines in besieging the city ; and when they have gotten it, to overturn its very 
foundations, and to destroy all those that are in it.” Accordingly, the messenger 
earried the king’s message, with which he was charged, and made haste to Joab. 
But Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, when she was informed of the death of her 
nusband, mourned for his death many days; and when her mourning was over, 

and the tears which she shed for Uriah were dried up, the king took her to wife 
baer and a son was born to him by her. » 

With this marriage God was not well pleased, but was thereupon angry at 
Deastls and he appeared to Nathan the prophet in his sleep, and complained of 
the king. New Nathan was a fair and prudent man; and considering that 
kings, when they fall into a passion, are guided more by that passion than they 
are by justice, he resolved to conceal the threatenings that proceeded from God, 
and made a good natured discourse to him, and this. after the manner following. 
—He desired that the king would give bim his opinion in the following case.— 
“There were, said he. two men inhabiting the same city, the one of them was 
rich, and [the other poor;]| the rich man had a great many flocks of cattle, of 
sheep, and of kine, but the poor man had but one ewe lamb; this he brought up 
with his children, and let her eat her food with them, and he had the same na- 
tural affection for her which ¢ el one might have for a daughter: now unon the 
coming of a stranger to the rich man, he would not vouchsafe to Kall any of his 
own flocks, and thence feast his feiend; but he sent for the poor man’s lamb, and 
cook her away from him, and made him ready for food, and thence feasted the 
stranger.” ‘his discourse troubled the king exceedingly ; and he denounced to 
Nathan, that “this man was a wicked man who could dare to do such a thing; 
and that it was but just that he should restore the lamb fourfold, and be punished 
with death for it also.” Upon this Nathan immediately said, that “he was him- 
seif the man who ought to suffer those punishments, and that by his own sen- 
tence, and that it was he who had perpetrated this great and horrid crime. He 
also revealed to him, and laid before him the anger of God against him; who had 
made him king over the army of the Hebrews, and lord of all the nations, and’ 
those many and great nations round about him; who had formerly delivered him 
out of the hands of Saul, and had given bim such wives as he had justly and 
legally married; and now this God was despised by hin, and affronted by his 
impiety, when he had married, and now had another man’s ‘wife; and by exposing 
her husband to the enemy, had really slain him: that God would inflict punish. 
ments upon him on account of those instances of wickedness: that his own 
wives should be forced by one of his sons; and that he should be treacherously 
supplanted by the same son; and that although he had perpetrated his wicked. 
ness secretly, yet should that punishment which he was to undergo be inflicted 
pubhiely upon him : that, moreover, said he, the child which was born to the of 
her shall soon die.” When the king was troubled at these messages, and sufli- 
ciently confounded, aud said with tears and sorrow that he had sinned (for he 
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was without controversy a pious man, and guilty of no siat all in his whole life, 
excepting those inthe matter of Uriah,) God had compassion on him, and was re. 
conciled to him, and promised that he would preserve to him both his life and 
his kingdom; for he said, that “ seeing he repented of the things he had done, 
he was no longer displeased with him.” So Nathan, when he had delivered this 
PrOpAE Sy to the king, returned home. 

However, God sent a dangerous distemper upon the child that was born to 
rier ‘a of the wife of Uriah; at leer the king was troubled, and did not take 
any food for seven days, although his servants almost forced a to take it; but 
he clothed himself in a black garment, and fell down, and lay upon the ground 
in sackcloth, entreating God for the recovery of the child, for he vehemently 
loved the child’s mother. But. when, on the seventh day, the child was. dead, 
the king’s servants durst not tell him of it, as supposing that when he knew it 
he would still less admit of food, and other care of himself, by reason of his 
grief at the death of his son, since when the child was only sick he so greatly 
afflicted. himself and grieved for him. But when the king perceived that his 
servants were in disorder, and seemeu to be affected as those are who are very 
desirous to conceal something, he understood that the child was dead; and when 
he had called one of his servants to him, and discovered that so it was, he arose 
up, and washed himself and took a white garment, and came into the tabernacle 
of God. He also commanded them to set supper before him, and thereby greatl 
surprised his kindred and servants, while he did nothing of this when the child 
was sick, but did it all when he was dead. Whereupon having first begged leave 
to ask him a question, they besought him to tell them the reason of this his con- 
duct. He then “called them unskilful people; and instructed them how he had 
hopes of the recovery of the child while it was alive, and, accordingly, did all 
that was proper for him to do, as thinking by such means to render God pro- 
pitious to him; but that when the child was dead, there was no longer any oc- 

casion for grief, which was then to no purpose.” When he had said this, they 
commended the king’s wisdom and understanding. He then went in unto Bath. 
sheba his wife, and ‘she conceived, and bare a son, and, by the command of Na. 
than the prophet, called his namé Solemon. 

5. But Joab sorely distressed the Ammonites in the siege, by cutting off their 
waters, and depriving them of other means of subsistence, till they were in the 
greatest want of meat and drink; for they depended only on one small well cf 
water, and this they durst not drink of too freely, lest the fountain should entirely 
failthem. So he wrote to the king, and informed him thereof; and persuaded 
him to come himself to take the city, that he might have the honour of the vic. 
tory. Upon this letter of Joab’s, the king accepted of his good will and fidelity, 
aud took with him his an my, sha came ts the destruction i Rabbah and when 
he had taken it by force, he gave it to his soldiers to plunder it ; but he himself - 
took the king of the Ammonites’ crown, whose weight was a talent of gold;* 
and it had in its middle a precious stone called a sardonyx ; which crown David 
ever after wore on his own head. He also found many other vessels in the city, 
and those both splendid and of great price; but as for the men, he tormentedt 

* That a talent of gold was about 7lb. weight, see the description of the temples, ch. xiii. Nor coula 
Josephus well estin: ate it higher, since he here say's that David wore it ov bis head perpetually. 

+ Whether Josephus, saw the words of our copies, 2 Sain. xii. 31, and 1 Chron. xx. 3, that: David put 
the inhabitants, or, at least, the garrison of Rahbah, and of the other Amuionite cities which he be- 
sieged aud took, under, or cut them with saws 3 and tinder, or with harrows of iron ; and under, or with, 
axes of tron ; and made them pass through the brick kiln s is wot here directly expressed. If he saw 
rhein, as is most probable he cid, he cértainly expounded thein of tormenting these Ammonites to 
death, who were none of those seven nations of Canaan, whose wickedness had rendered them inca. 
aj of mercy ; otherwise I should be inclinable to th: nik’ that the meaning, at least asthe werds are in 

Jammuel, mixit only be this, that they were made the lowest slaves, to work in sawing timber or stone, iN 
hanowing the fields, in hewi ing timber, in making and beruing bricks, aid the like hard services, but 
without taking away their lives. We never elsewhere, thatl “remember, meet with such methods olf 


ernelty in 1 digs men to death in all the Bible, orm any other aucient history whatsoever nor do ths 
words jn Samuel seem naturally to refer to any such thing. 
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them, and then destroyed them: and when he had taken the other cities of the 
Ammonites by force, he treated them after the same manner. 


CHAP, VIL. 


How Absalom murdered Amnon,who had forced his own Sister; and how he was 
banished, and afterwards recalled by David. 


§ 1. Wien the king was returned to Jerusalem, a sad misfortune befel his house 
on the occasion following.—He had a daughter, who was yet a virgin, and very 
handsome, insomuch that she surpassed all the most beautiful women; her name 
was Tamar: she had the same mother with Absalom. Now Amnon, David’s 
eldest son, fell in love with her, and being not able to obtain his desires, on ac.. 
count of her virginity, and the custody she was under, was much out of order; 
nay, his grief so eat up his bedy, that he grew lean, and his colour was changed. 
Now there was one Jonadab, a kinsman and friend of his, who discovered this 
his passion, for he was an extraordinary wise man, and of great sagacity of 
mind. When, therefore, he saw that every morning Amnon was not in body as 
he ought to be, he came to him, and desired him to tell him what was the cause 
of it: however, he said, that he guessed that it arose from the passion of love. 
Amnon confessed his passion, that he was in love witha sister of his, who had 
‘the same father with himself. So Jonadab suggested to him by what method 
and contrivance he inigit obtain his desires; for he persuaded him to pretend 
sickness, and bid him, when his father should come to him, to beg of him that ' 
_his sister might cone and minister to him, for if that were done, he should be 
better, and should quickly recover from his distemper. So Amnon lay down 
on his bed, and pretended to be sick, as Jonadab had suggested. When 
his father came, and inquired how he did, he begged of him to send his sister to 
him. Accordingly he presently ordered her to be brought to him; and when 
she was come, Amnon bid her make cakes for him, and fry them in a pan, and 
do it all with her own hands, because he should take them better from her hand 
[than from any one’s else}, So she kneaded the flour in the sight of her brother, 
and made him cakes, and baked them in a pan, and brought them to him; but 
at that time he would not taste them but vave order to his servants to send all 
that were there out of his chamber, because he had a mind to repose himself, 
free from tumult and disturbance. As soon as what he had commanded was 
done, he desired his sister to bring his supper to him into the inner parlour 5 
which, when the damsel had done, he took hoid of her, and endeavoured to per- 
suade her to lie with him. Whereupon the damsel cried out, and said, “ Nay, 
brother, do not force me, nor be so wicked as to transgress the laws, and bring 
upon thyself the utmost confusion. Curb this thy unrighteous and impure Just, 
from which our house will get nothing but reproach and disgrace. She also 
advised him to speak to his father about this affair, for he would permit him [to 
marry her.”] ‘This she said, as desirous to avoid her brother’s violent passion 
at present. But he would not yield to her, but, inflamed with love and blinded 
with the vehcmency of his passion, he forced his sister: but, as soon as Amnox 
had satisfied his lust, he hated her immediately, and giving her reproach ful words 
bid her rise up and be gone. And when she suid, that ‘this was a more injuri. 
ous treatment than the former, if now he had forced her, he would not let her 
stay with him tll the evening, but bid ner go away in the daytime, and while it 
was light, that she might meet with people that would be witness of her shame ” 
he commanded his servant to turn her out of his house. Whereupon she was 
sorely grieved at the injury and violence that had been offered to her, and rent 
her loose coat (for the virgins of old time wore such loose coats tied at the 
hands, and let down to the ankles, that the inner coats might not be seen,) and 
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sprinkled ashes on her head; and went up the middle of the city, crying out, 
and lamenting for the violence that had been offered her. Now Absalom her 
brother happened to meet her, and asked her, What sad thing had befallen her, 
that she was in that plight? and when she had told him what i injury had been 
offered her, he comforted her, and desired her to be quiet, and to take all patiently, 
and not to esteem her being corrupted by hee brother as an injury. So she 
yielded to his advice, and lefi off her crying out, and discovering the force offered 
to her to the multitude ; ; and she continued as a widow with her brother Absalom 
a long time. 

2. When David his father knew this, he was grieved at the actions of Amnon, 
but because he had an extraordinary affection for him, for he was his eldest son, 
he was compelled not to afflict him: but Absalom watched for a fit opportunity 
of revenging this crime upon him, for he thoroughly hated him. Now the second 
year after rhis wicked affair about his sister was over, and Absalom was about to 
go to shear his own sheep at Baalhazor, which is a city in the portion of Ephraim, 
ha besought his father, as well as his brethren, to come and feast with him: but 
when David excused himself, as not being willing to be burdensome to him, Ab- 
salom desired he would huwever send his brethren; whom he did send accor- 
dinghy. Then Absalom charged his own servants, that when they should see 
Amnon disordered and drowsy with wine, and he should give them a signal, they 
should fear nobody, but kill him. 

3. When they had done as they were commanded, the rest of his brethren 
were astonished and disturbed, and were afraid for themselves, so they imme- 
diately got on horseback, and rode away to their father: but somebody there 
was who prevented them, and told their father they were all slain by Absalom; 
whereupon he was overcome with sorrow, as for so many of his sons that were 
destroyed at once, and that by their brother also ; ana by this consideration, that 
it was their brother that appeared to have slain them, he aggravated his sorrow 
for them. So he neither inquired what was the cause of this slaughter, nor 
stayed to hear any thing else, which yet it was but reasonalle to have done, when 
so very great, and by that greatness so incredible a misfortune was related to 
Bb he rent his clothes, aud threw himself upon the ground, and there lay la- 

nenting the loss of all his sons, but those who, as he was informed, were slain, 
ae of him that slew them. But Jonadab, the son of his brother Shuenh: en- 
treated him not to indulge his sorrow so far, for as to the rest of his sons he did 
not believe that they were slain, for he found no. cause forsuch a suspicion; but he 
said it might Jeserve inquiry as to Amnon, for it was not unlikely that Absalom 
might verture to lull him on account of the i injury he had offered to Tamar. In 
the mean time a great noise of horses, and a tumult of some people that were 
coming, turned their attention to therni® they were the king’s sons, who were fled 
away from the feast. So their father met them as they were in their grief, and 
he himself grieved with them; but it was more than he expected to see those his 
sons again, whom he had a little before heard to have perished. However, there 
were tears on both sides. They lamenting their brother who was killed, and the 
king lamenting his son, who was killed also: but Absalom fied to Geshur, to his 
grandfather by his mother’s side, who was king of that country, and he remained 
with him three whole years. 

4. Now David had a design to send to Absalom, not that he should come to be 
punished, but that he might ‘be with him, for the effects of his anger were abated 
by length of time. It was Joab, the captain of his host, that chiefly persuaded 
him so to do; for he suborned an ordinary woman, that was stricken in age, to 
go to the king in mourning apparel, who said hus to him: “’Phat two of her 
sons, in a course way, had some difference between them, and that im the pro- 
gress of that difference they came to an open quarrel, and that one was smitten 
by the other, and was dead, and she desired him to interpose in this case, aud ta 
do her the favour to save this her son from her kindred,.who was very zealous to 
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have him that had slain his brother put to death, that so she might not be farther 
deprived of the hopes she had of being taken care of in her old age by him; and 
that if he would hinder this slaughter of her son by those that wished for it, he 
would do her a great favour, because the kindred would not be restrained from 
their purpose by any thing else than by the fear of him.” And when the king 
had given his consent to what the woman had begged of him, she made this re- 
oly to him: “I owe thee thanks for thy benignity to me in pitying my old age, 
and preventing the loss of my only remaining child; but in order to assure me 
of this thy kindness, be first reconciled to thine own son, and cease to be angry 
with him; for how shall I persuade myself that thou hast really bestowed this 
favour upun me, while thou thyself continuest after the hke manner in thy wrath 
to thine own son? for it is a foolish thing to add wilfully another to thy dead son, 
while the death of the other was brought about without thy consent.” And now 
the king perceived that this pretended story was a.subornation derived from Joab, 
and was of his contrivance ; and when, upon inquiry of the old woman, he un. 
derstood it to be so in reality, he called for Joab, and told him he had obtained 
what he requested according to his own mind: and he bid him bring Absalom 
back, for he was not now displeased, but had already ceased to be angry with 
him. So Joab bowed himself down to the king, and took his words kindly, and 
went immediately to Geshur, and took Absalom with him, and came to Jeru- 
salem. 

5. However, the king sent a message to his son beforehand, as he was com- 
ig, and commanded him to retire to his own house, fer he was not yet in sucha 
disposition as to think fit at present to see him. Accordingly, upon the father’s 
command, he avoided coming mto his presence, and contented himself with the 
respects paid him by his own family only. Now his beauty was not ‘mpaired, 
either by the grief he had been under, or by the want of such care ag was proper 
to be taken of a king’s son; for he still surpassed and excelled all men in the 
tallness of his body, and was more eminent [in a fine appearance] than inose .uat 
dieted the most luxuriously : and indeed such was the thickness of the hair of his 
nead, that it was with difficulty that he was polled every eighth day; and his hair 
weighed two hundred shekels,* which are five pounds. However, he dwelt in 
Jerusalem two years, and became the father of three sons and one daughter ; 
which daughter was of very great beauty, and which Rehoboam, the son of Solo- 
‘mon, took to wife afterward, and had by her a son named Adbzjah. But Absalom 
sent to Joab, and desired him to pacify his father entirely towards him ; and to 
beseech him to give him leave to come to him to see him, and speak with him, 
But when Joab neglected so to do, he sent some of his own servants, and set fire 
to the field adjoining to him: which, when Joab understood, he came to Absalom, 
and accused him of what he had done ; and asked him the reason why he did so ? 
To which Absalom replied, that ‘I have found out this stratagem that might bring 
thee to us, while thou hast taken no carc to perform the injunction I laid upon 
thee, which was this, to reconcile my father to me: and I really beg it of thee, 
now thou art here, to pacify my father as to me, since I esteem my coming hither 
10 be more grievous than my banishment, while my father’s wrath against me 
continues.” Hereby Joab was persuaded, and pitied the distress that Absalom 
was in, and became an intercessor with the king for him. And when he had dis- 
cuvursed with his father, he soon-brought him to that amicable disposition towards 
Absalom, that he presently sent for him to come to him: and when he had cast 
himself down upon. the ground, and had begged for the forgiveness of his offences, 
the king raised him up, and promised him to forget what he had formerly ,done 

* Of this weight of Absalom’s hair, how in 20 or 30 years it might well amount to 200 shekels, or to 
somewhat above 6 lb. avoixdzpois, see the Literal Accomplishment of Prophecies, page 77, 78. Buta 
late very judicious author thinks that the LXXII meant not its weight, but its value was 200 shekels, Dr, 
Wall’s critical notes on the Old Testament upon 2 Sam. xiv. 26. It does not appear what was Josephus’s 


aspinion: he sets the text down honestly as he found it in his copies; only he thought, that at the end af 
days, when Absalom polled or weighed his hair, was once a week. 
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CHAP. IX, 


Concerning the Insurrection of Absalom against David ; and concerning 
Ahithophel and Hushai ; and concerning Ziba and Shimet ; 
-and how Ahiihophel hanged himself. 


Fa 


§ 1. Now Absalom, upon this his success with the king, procured to himself a 
great many horses, and many chariots, and that in a little time also. He had more. 
ever filty armour-bearers that were about him, and he came early every day to the 
king’s palace, and spake what was agreeabie to such as came for Justice, and lost 
their causes, as if that happened for want of good counsellors about the king, or per- 
haps because the judges mistook in that unjust sentence théy gave ; whereby he 
gained the good will of them all. He told them, that had he but such authority 
cemmiited to him, he would distribute justice to them in a most equitable manner, 
When he had made himself so popular among the multitude, he thought he had 
already the good will of the people secured to him; but when four* years had 
passed since his father’s reconciliation to him, he came to him, and hesought him 
to give him leave to go to Hebron, and pay a sacrifice to God, because he vowed 
it to him when he fled out of the country. So when David had granted his re- 
quest, he went thither, and great multitudes came running together to him, for he 
had sent to a great number so to do. 

2. Among them came Ahithophel the Gilonite, a counsellor ef David’s and two 
hundred men out of Jerusalem itself, who knew not his intentions, but were sent 
for as to a sacrifice. So he was appointed king by all of them, which he obtained 
by this stratagem. As soon as this news was brought to David, and he was in- 
formed of what he did not expect from his son, he was affrighted at this h?s impi- 
ous and beld undertaking, and wondered that he was so far from remembering how 
his offence had been so lately torgiven him, that he undertook much worse: and 
more wicked enterprises ; first, to deprive him of that kingdom which was given 
him of God; and secondly, to take away his own father’s life. He therefore re- 
solved to fly to the parts beyond Jordan: su he called his most intimate friends 
together, and communicated to them all that he had heard of his son’s madness. 
He committed himself to God, to judge between them about all their actions; and 
left the care of his royal palace te his ten concubines, and went away from Jeru- 
salem, being willingly accompanied by the rest of the multitude, who went hastily 
away with him, and particularly by those six hundred armed men, who had been 
with him from-his first flight in the days of Saul: but he persuaded Abiathar and 
Zadok, the high priests, who had determined to go away with him, as also all the 
Levites, who were with the ark, to stay behind, as hoping that God would deliver 
him without its removal; but he charged them to let him know privately how all 
things went on: and he had their sons, Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and Jonathan 
the son of Abiathar, for faithful ministers in all things ; but Ittai the Gittite went out 
with him whether David would let him or not, for he would have persuaded him tu 
stay, and on that account he appeared the more friendly to him. Butas he was as- 
cending the Mount of Olives barefooted, and a!] his company were in tears, it was 
told him that Ahithophel was with Absalom, and was of his side. This hearing aug- 
menteéd his grief; and he besought God earnestly to alienate the mind of Absalom 
from Ahithophel, for he was afraid that he should persuade him to follow his per. 
nicious counsel; for he was a prudent man, and very sharp in seeing what was 
advantageous. When David was gotten upon the top of the mountain, he took a 
view of the city ; and prayed to God with abundance of tears, as having already 

* This is‘one of the best corrections that Josephus’s copy affords us of a text that in our ordinary copies 
ig grossly corrupted. They say, that this rebellion of Absalom was 40 years after wnat went before (of 
his reconciliation to his father,) whereas the series of the history shows it could not be more than foue 


vears afier it, as here in Josephus; whose number is directly confirmed by that copy of the Septuagint 
version, whence the Armenian trars'ation “vas made, which gives us the small number of four ye irs. ©» 
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Jost his kingdom: and here it was that a faithful friend of his, whose name was 
Hushai, met him. When David saw him with his clothes rent, and having ashes 
all over his head, and in lamentation for the great change of affairs, he comforted 
him, and exhorted him'to leave off grieving ; nay, at length he besought him to 
go back to Absalom, and appear as one of his party, and to fish out the secretest 
counsels of his mind, and to contradict the counsels of Ahithophel ; for that he 
could not do him so mde good by being with him as he might by being with Ab 
salom. So he was prevailed on by David, and left him, sie came to Jeméalena, 
whither Absalom himself came also a little while afterward. 

3. When David was gone a little farther, there met him Ziba, the servant of 
Mephibosheth (whom he had sent to take care of the possessions which had been 
given him, as the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul,) with a couple of asses, loaden 
with provisions, and desired him to take as much of them as he and his followers 
stood in need of. And when the king asked him where he had left Mephibosheth? 
he said, “ He had left him‘in Jerusalem expecting to be chosen king in the pre- 
seut confusions, in remembrance of the benefits Saul had conferred upon them.” 
At this the king had great indignation, and gave to Ziba ali that he had formerly 
bestowed on Mephibosheth, for he determined that it was much fitter that he 
should have them than the other; at which Ziba greatly rejoiced. 

4, When David was at Bahurim, a place so called, there came out a kinsman 
of Saul’s whose name was Shimei, and threw stones at him, and gave him re 
proachful words ; and as his friends stood about the king and protected him, he 
persevered stiii more in his reproaches, and called him a bloody man, and the 
author of all surts of mischief. He bid himalso ‘ go out of the land as an impure 
and accursed wretch. and he shanked God for depriving him of his kingdom, 
and causing him tobe punished for what injuries he had done to his master [ Saul, } 
and this by the means of his own.” Now when they were all provoked against: 
him, and angry at him} and particularly Abishai, who had a mind to kill Shimei, 
David restrained his anger: “ Let us not,” said he, ‘ bring upon ourselves ano. 
ther fresh misfortune to those ‘we have already, for truly I have not the least 
regard nor concern for this dog that raves at me: 1 submit myself to God, by 
whose permission this man treats me in such a wild manner; nor is it any wonder 
that I am obliged to undergo these abuses from him, while i experience the like 
from an impious son of my own; but perhaps God will have some commiseration 
upon us; if it be his will, we shall overcome them.” So he went.on his way with- 
out troubling himself with Shimei, who ran along the other. side of the mountain, 
and threw out his abusive language plentifully: but when David was come to 
Jordan, he allowed those that were with him to refresh themselves; for they were 
b tno 

5. But when Absalom, and Ahithophel his counsellor, were come to Jer usalem, 
with all the people, David’s friend, Hushai came to them; and when he had wor- _ 
shiped Absalom, he withal wished that his kingdom might last a long time, and 
continue for all < ages: ‘But when Absalom said to him, ‘“‘ How. comes this, that 
he who was so intimate a friend of my father’s, and appeared faithful to him in 
all things, is not with him now, but hath left him, and is come overto me?” Hus. 
hai’s answer was very pertinent and prudent; forhe said, ‘‘ We ought to follow 
God andthe multitude of the people ; while these, therefore, my lord and master, 
are with thee, it is fit that should follow them ; for thou Haat received the king- 
dom from God. I will therefore, if thou believest me. to be thy friend, show the 
same fidelity and kindness to thee, which thou knowest I have showed to thy fa- 
ther: nor is there any reason to be in the least dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs, for the kingdom is not transferred into another, but remains still in the 
same family, by the son’s receiving it after his father.” ‘This speech persuaded 
Absalom, who before suspected Hushai... And now he called Abithophel, and 
corsulted: with him what he ought to do; he persuaded him to go in unto his. 
father’s concubines; for he said, ; that “by this ‘action the people, would believe 
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that thy difference with thy father is irreconcilable, and will thenee fight with 
great alacrity against thy father, for hitherto they are afraid of taking up open 
enmity against him, out of an expectation that you will be reconciled again.” 
Accordingly Absalom was prevailed on by this advice and commanded his ser. 
vants to pitch him atent upon the top of the royal palace, in the sight of the mul 
titade ; and he went in and lay with his father’s concubimes, _ Now this came te 
pass according to the prediction of Nathan, when he prophesied and signified te 
him, that his son would rise up in rebellion against him. 

6. And when Absalom had done what he was advised to by Ahithonhel, he 
desired his advice in the second place, about the war against his father. Now 
Ahithophel only asked him to let him have ten, thousand chosen men, and he 
promised he would slay his father, and bring the suldiers back again in safety; 
and he said, that “then the kingdom would be firm to him when David wasdeaa 
[but not otherwise.”] Absalom was pleased with this advice; and called for 
Hushai, David’s friend (for so did he style him,) and informing him of the opinion 
of Ahithophel, he asked farther what was his opinion concerning that matter 
Now he was sensible that if Ahithophel’s counsel was followed, David would be 
in danger of being seized on, and slain; so he attempted to introduce a contrary 
opinion, and said, ‘Thou art net unacquainted, O king, with the valour of thy 
father, and of those that are now with him; that he hath made many wars, and 
nath always come off with victory: though probably he now abides in the camp, 
for he is very skilful in stratagems and in foresecing the deceitful tricks of his 
enemies, yet will he leave his own soldiers in tne evening, and will either hide 
himself in some valley, or will place an ambush at some rock; so that when our 
army joins battle with him, his soldiers will retire for a little while, but will come 
upon us again, as encouraged by the king’s being near them, and in the mean 
time your father will show himself suddenly in the time of the. battle, and will 
infuse courage into his own people when they are in danger, but bring conster- 
nation to thine. Consider, therefore, my advice, aud reason upon it, and if thou 
canst not but acknowledge it to be the best, reject «.2 opinion of Ahithophel. 
Send to the entire country of the Hebrews, and order them to come. to fight 
with thy father; and do thou thyself take the army, and be thine own general in 
this war, and do not trust its management to another; then expect to conquer 
him with ease, when thou overtakest him openly with his few partisans, but hast 
thyself many ten thousands, who will be desirous to demonstrate to thee their 
diligence and alacrity. And if thy father shall shut himself up in some city, and 
beara siege, we will overthrow that city by machines of war, and by undermining. 
it.” When Hushai had said this, he obtained his point against Ahithophel, for 
his opinion was preferred by Absalom before the other’s: however, it was no. 
other than* God who made the counsel of Hushai appear best to the mind of 
_ Absalorn. ; | 

7. So Hushai made haste to the high priests, Zadok and Abiathar, and told 
them the opinion of Ahithophel, and his own, and that the resolution was taken, 
to foliow this latter advice. He therefore bid them send to David, and tell him: 
of it, and to inform him of the counsels that had been taken; and to desire him 
farther to puss quickly over Jordan, lest his son should change his mind, and make 


* Tous reflection of Josephus’s, that God brought to nought the dangerous counsel of Ahithophel, and. 
directly infatuated wicked Absalom to reject it (which infatuation is what the scripture styles the judi- 
cial hardening the hearts and blinding the eyes of men, who, by their former voluntary wickedness, have 
justly deserved to be destroyed, and are thereby brought to destruction,) is a very just one, and in him 
not unfrequent. Nor does Josephus ever puzzle himself, or perplex his readers, with subtile hypothesis 
as to the manner of such judicial infatuations by God, while the justice of them is generally so obvious 
That peculiar manner of the divine operations, or permissions, or the means. God makes use of in such 
cases, is often impenewable by us, ‘Secret things belong to the Lord our God; but those things that are. 
revealed belcng to us, and to our children, for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.” Deut. 
xxix. 29. Nor have all the subtilities of the moderns, so far as J see, aiven any considerable light in this, . 
and many other the like points of difficulty relating cither to divine or human operations. See also the 
wutes on Antig. B, v. ix. chap.i sect. 2. and Antig. B. ix. chap. iv. sect, 3. - Me ah ee 
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aaste to pursue him, and:so prevent him, ana seize upon him before he he in safety. 
Now the high priests had their sons concealed ima proper place out of the city, that 
they might carry news to David of what was transacted. Accordingly they sent a 
maid servant, whom they could trust, to them, to carry the news of Absalom’s coun- 
sels, and ordered them to signify the same to David with all speed. So they made 
no excuse nor delay, but taking along with them their father’s injunctions, hecame 
pious and faithful ministers, aad judging that quickness and suddenness was the 
best mark of faithful service, they made haste to ineet with David; but certain 
horsemen saw them when they were two furlongs from the city, and informed 
Absalom of them, who immediately sent some to take them; but when the sons 
of the high priests perceived this, they went out of the road, and betook them- 
selves to a certain village; that village was called Bahurim; there they desired 
a certain woman to hide them, and afford them, security. Accordingly she let 
the young men/down by a rope into a well, and laid fleeces of wool over them; 
and when those that pursued them came to her, and asked her whether she saw 
them, she did not deny that she had seen them, for that they stayed with her some 
time, but she said, they then went their ways; and she foretold that, however, if 
they would follow them directly, they would catch them. But when, after a long 
pursuit, they could not catch them, they came back again; and when the woman 
saw those men were returned, and that there was no longer any fear of the young 
men’s being caught by them, she drew them up by the rope, and bid them go on 
their journey. Accordingly they used great diligence in the presecution of: that 
journey, and came to David and informed him accurately of all the counsels of 
Absalom. So he commanded those that. were with him to pass over Jordan while 
it was night, and not to delay at all on that account. : | 

8. But Ahithophel, on rejection of his advice, got upon his ass and rid away 
to his own country Gilon; and calling his family togethev, he told them distinctly 
what advice he had given Absalom; and since he had not been persuaded by it, 
he said he would evidently perish, and thisin no long time, and that David’would 
zvercome him and return to his kingdom again; so he said it was better that he 
should take his own life away with freedom and magnanimity, than expose himself 
to be punished by David, in opposition to whom he had acted entirely for Ab- 
salom.. When he had disccursed thus to them, he went into the inmost room of: 
his house and hanged himself; and this was the death of Ahithophel, who was 
self condemned; and when his relations had taken him down from the halter, 
they tock care of his funeral. Now, as for David, he passed over Jordan, as we 
have said already, and came to Mahanain, a very fine and very strong city ; and 
all the chief men of the country received him with great pleasure, both out of 
the shame they had that he should be forced to flee away [from Jerusalem, ] and 
out of the respect they bare bim while he was in his former prosperity. These 
were Barzillai the Gileadite, and Siphar the ruler among the Ammonites, and 
Machir, the principal man of Gilead ; and these furnished him with plentiful pro- 
visions for himself and his followers, insomuch that they wanted ‘no beds nor 
blankets for them, nor loaves of bread nor wine; nay, they brought them a great 
many ¢attle for slaughter, and afforded them what furniture they wanted for their 
refreshment when they were weary, and for food; with plenty of other ne 
cessaries | 


ee 


CHAP. X 
How when Absalom was beaten, he was caught in a Tree by his Hair, and was slain. 
§ 1. Anp this was the estate of David and his followers; but Absalom got tos 
gether a vast army of the Hebrews to oppose his, father, aud passed therewitls 


ever the river Jordan, and sat dow” not far off Mahanaim, in the. country of 
VOL. | 16 
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Gilead. . He appointed Amasa to be captain of all his host, instead of Joab his 
kinsman; his father was Ithra, and his mother Abigail. Now she and Zeruiah, 
the mother of Joab, were Davie’s sisters. But when David had numbered his 
followers, and found them to be about four thousand, he resolved not to tarry till 
Absalom attacked him, but set over his men captains of thousands and captains 
of hundreds, and divided his army into three parts; the one part he committed te 
Joab, the next to Abishai, Joab’s brother, and the third part to [ttai, Daviel’s com- 
panion and friend, but. one that came from the city Gath. And when he was 
desirous of fighting himself among them, his friends would not let him; and this 
refusal of theirs was founded upon very wise actions: “For” said they, ‘if we 
be conquered when heis with us, we have lost all good hopes of recovering our- 
selves; but if we should be beaten in one part of our army, the other parts may 
retire to him, and may thereby prepare a greater force, while the enemy will na. 
turally suppose that: he hath another army with him.” So David was pleased 
with this, their advice, and resoived himself to tarry at Mahanaim. And as he 
sent his friends and commanders to the battle, he desired them to show [all pos- 
sible] alacrity and fidelity, and to bear in mind what advantages they had received 
from him, which, though. they had not been very great, yet had they not been 
quite inconsiderable; and he begged of them to spare the young man Absalom 
jest some mischief should befall himself, if he should be killed. And thus did 
he send out his army to the battle, and wished them victory therein. 
2. Then did Joab put his army in battle array over against the enemy in the 
great pla, where he hada. wood behind him. Absalom also brought his army 
into the field to oppose him. Upon the joining of the battle, both sides showea 
great actions with their hands and their boldness; the one side exposing them. 
selves to the greatest hazards, and using their utmost alacrity, that David might 
recover his kingdom; and the other bemg no way deficient, either in doing or 
suffering, that Absalom might not be deprived of that kingdom, and be brought ta 
punishment by his father, for his impudent attempt against him. ‘lhose also that 
were the most numerous were solicitous that they might not be conquered by 
those few that were with Joab und with the other commanders, because that 
would be the greatest disgrace to them, while David’s soldiers strove greatly to 
overcome so many ten thousands as the enemy had with them. Now David’s 
men were Conquerors, as superior in strength and skill in war; so they followed 
the others as they fled away through the forests and valleys; some they took 
prisoners and many they slew, and more in the flight than in the battle, for there 
fell about twenty thousand that day. But all David’s men ran violently upon 
Absalom, for he was easily known by his beauty and tallness. He was himself 
also afraid lest his enemies should seize on him, so he got upon the king’s mule 
and fled; but as he was carried with violence and noise, and a great motion, as 
heing himself light, he entanyled his hair greatly in the large boughs of a knotty 
tree that spread a great way, and there he hung after a surprising manner; and 
as for the beast, it went on farther, and that swiftly, as if his master had been still 
upon jus back, but he hanging in the air upon the boughs, was taken by his ene- 
mies. Now when one of David’s soldiers saw this, he informed Joab of it; and 
when the general said, that ‘<if he hadshot at and killed Absalom, he would have 
viven him fifty shekels,” be replied, “I would not have killed my master’s son, 
if thou wouldst have given me a thousand shekels, especially when he desired 
that the young man might be spared in the hearing of us all.” But Joab bade 
Jum show him where it was that hesaw Absalom hang ; whereupon he shot h'm 
to the heart, and slew him, and Joab’s armour-bearers stood round about the tree, 
and pulled down his dead body, and cast it into'a’ great chasm that was out of 
sight, and laid a heap of stones upon him till the cavity was filled up,/and had 
oth the appearance and the bigness of a grave. 


‘Then Joab sounded aretreat: 
and recalled his own soldiers from pursuing the enemy's fia 1 alae siake 
their countrymen | ae A | 
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3. Now Absalom had erected for himself a stone marble pillar in the king’s 
dale, two furlongs distant from Jerusalem, which he named Absalom’s Hand, 
saying, that if his children were killed; his name would remain by that pillar : 
for he had three sons and one daughter’ named Tamar, as we said before, who, 
when she was married to Dayid’s grandson, Rehoboam, bare a son, Abijah by 
name, who succeeded his father in the kingdom: but of these we shall speak in 
a part of our history which will be more proper. After the death of Absalom 
they returned every one to their own homes respectively. 

4. But now Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok the high priest, went to Joab, and de- 
sired he would pernut him to go and tell David of this victory, and to bring him 
the good news that God had afforded his assistance and his providence to him. 

. However, he did not grant his. request; but said to him, “ Wilt thou that hast 
always been the messenger of good news, now go and acquaint the king that his 
son is dead?’ So he desired him to desist. He then called Cushi, and com- 

mitted the business to him, that he should tell the king what he had seen. But 
when Ahimaaz again desired him to let him go as a messenger, and assured him 
that he would only relate what concerned the victory, but not concerning the 
death of Absalom, he gave him leave to go to David. Now he took a nearer 
road than the former did, for nobody knew it but himself, and he came before 

Cushi.. Now as David was sitting between the gates,* and waiting to see when 
soinebody would come to him from the battle, and tell him how it went, one of the. 
watchmen saw Ahimaaz running, and before he could discern who he was, he 
told David that he saw somebody coming to him; who said he was a good mes- 
senger. A little while after he wnformed him that another messenger foliowed 
him: »whereupon the king said, that he was also a good messenger > but when 
the watchmen saw Ahimaaz, and that he was already very near, he gave the 
king notice that it was the son of Zadok the high priest, who came running. So 
David was very glad, and said, ‘* He was a messenger of good tidings, and 
brought him some, such news from the battle as he desired to hear.” 

o. While the king was saying thus, Ahimaaz appeared, and worshiped the 
king. And when the king inquired of him about the battle, he said, ‘“‘ He brought 
him the good news of victory and dominion.” And when he inquired what he 
had to say concerning his son, he said that “he came away on the sudden as 
soon as the enemy was defeated, but that he heard a great noise of those that 
pursued Absalom, and that he could learn no more, because of the haste he made 
a#vhen Joab sent him to inform him of the victory.” But when Cushi-was come, 
and had worshiped him, and informed him of the victory, he asked him about 
his son; who replied, “ May the like misfortune befal thine enemies as hath be. 
fallen Absalom.” The word did not permit either himself or his soldiers to re- 
joice for the victory, though it was a very great one, but David went up to the 
highest part of the city,} and wept for his son, and beat his breast, tearing [the 
hair of | his head, and ‘tormenting himself all manner of ways, and crying out, 
*¢O my son, I wish that I had died myself, and ended my days with thee!” for he 
was_.of a tender natural affection, and had extraordinary compassion for this son 
in particular. But when the army and Joab heard that the. king mourned for his 
son, they were ashamed to enter the city in the habit of conquerors, but they all 
came in as, cast down, and in tears, as if they had been beaten. Now while the 


* The reader need not be surprised at this account of David's throne, both here, and 2. Sam. xviii. 24, 
that it was befiveen two gates or portals, gates being in, cities, as well as at the temple, large open places, 
with a portal at the entrance, and another at the exit, between which judicial causes were heard, and 
public consultations taken, as itis well known from several places of scripture, 2 Chron. xxxi. 23° Psal. 
ix. 14; cxxvil. 5; Prov. 1. 213 viii 3,34; xxxi. 23; and often elsewhere. hd) 

+ Since David was now in Mahanaim, ard in the open place.of that.city gate, which seems still te 
have been built the highest of any part of the wall, and since our other copies say, he went up to the cham- 
ber over the gate, 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 1 think we ought to correct our present reading in Josephus, and for 
ily should read gate, i. e. instead of the highest part of the city, should say the highest part of the gate 
Accordingly we And David presently in Juseplius, as well as in our other copies, 2 Sam. xix. &, silting ae 

Prey 18 eke ey ; his: 7 CGM : 
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xing covered himself, and grievously lamented his son, Joab went in to him, and 
comforted him, and said, ‘ O my lord the king, thou art not aware that thou layest, 
a blot on thyself by what thou now doest, for thou seemest to hate those that love 
thee, and undergo dangers for thee, nay, to hate thyself and thy family, and to. 
love those that are thy bitter enemies, and to desire the company of those that are 
uo more, and who have been justly slain; for had Absalom gotten the victory, 
and firmly settled himself in the kingdom, there had been-none of us left alive}. 
but all of us, beginning with thyself and thy children, had miserably perished, 
while our enemies had not wept for us, but rejoiced over us, and punished even 
those that pitied us in our misfortunes ; and thou art not ashamed to do this in the 
case of one that has been thy bitter enemy, who, while he was thine own son, hath 
proved so wicked to thee. Leave off, therefore, thy unreasonable grief, and come © 
abroad and be seen by thy soldiers, and return them thanks for the alacrity they 
showed in the fight ; for I myself will. this day persuade the people to leave thee, 
and to give the kingdom to another, if thou continuest to do thus; and then I 
shall make thee to grieve bitterly and in earnest.” Upon Joab’s speaking thus 
to him, he made the king leave off his sorrow ;, and brought him to the consider- 
ation of his affairs. So David changed his habit, and exposed himself in a man- 
ner fit to be seen by the multitude, and sat at the gates ; whereupon all the people 
heard of it, and ran together to him, and saluted him. And this was the present 
state of David’s affairs. 


——$—$$—___= 


CHAP. XI. 


How Dawid, when he had recovered his Kingdom, was reconciled to Shimet, and to 
Ziba; and showed a great Affection to Barzillat; and how, upon the Rise 
cf a Sedition, he made Amasa Captain of his Host, in order to 
pursue Sheba ; which Amasa was slain by Joab. 


§ 1. Now those Hebrews that had been with Absalom, and had retired out of 
the battle, when they were all returned home, sent messengers tu every city to 
put them in mind of what benefits David had bestowed upon. them, and of that li. 
berty which he had procured them, by delivering them from many and great wars. 
But they complained, that whereas they had ejected him out of his kingdom, and 
committed it to another governor, which other governor whom they had set up 
was already dead, they did not now beseech David to leave off his anger at them, 
and to become friends with them, and, as he used to do, to resume the care of 
their affairs, and take the kingdom again. ‘This was often told to David. And 
this notwithstanding, David sent to Zadok and Abiathar the high priests, that they 
should speak to the rulers of the tribe of Judah after the manner following ; ‘That 
‘it would be a reproach upon them to permit the other tribes to choose Da 

vid for their king before their tribe, and. this, said he, while you are akin to 
him, and of the same common blood.” He commanded them also to say the 
same to Amasa, the captain of their forces, That, ‘‘ whereas he was his sister’s 
son, he had not persuaded the multitude to restore the kingdom to David: That 
he might, expect from him not only a reconciliation, for that was already granted, 
but that supreme command of the army also which Absalom had bestowed upon 
him. Accordingly the high priests, when they had discoursed with-the rulers ol 
the tribe, and said what the king had ordered them, persuaded, Amasa. to under- 
take the care of his affairs. So he persuaded that tribe to send immediately 
ambassadors, to him, to. beseech him to return to his own kingdom. ‘The same 
did all the Israelites, at the like persuasion of masa. 

2. When the ambassadors came to him, he came to Jerusalem ; and the tribe 
of Judah was the first that came. to meet, the king at the river Jordan. And 
Shimei, the son of Gera, came. with a thousand men; which he brought with him 
‘gut of the tribe of Benjamin, and Ziba, the freedman of Saul, with his sons, 
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fifieen in number, and with his twenty servants. All these, as well as the tribe 
of Judah, laid a bridge [of boats] over the river, that the king and those tha 
were with him night with ease pass over it. Now as soon as he was come te 
Jordan. the tribe of Judah saluted him. Shimei also came upon the bridge, ane 
took hold of his feet, and prayed him “to forgive him what he had offended, and 
not to be too bitter against him, nor to think fit to make him the first example of 
severity under his new authority; but to consider that he had repented of his 
failure of duty ; and had taken care fo come first of all to him.” While he was 
thus entreating the king, and moving him to compassion, Abishai, Joab’s brother, 

said, *“ And shall not this man die ‘for this, that he hath cursed the king Wehorh 
God ‘hath appointed to reign over us? But David turned himself to him and 
said, ‘Will you never leave off, ye sous of Zeruiah? Do not you, I pray, raise 
new troubles and seditions enone us, now the former are over; for I would not 
have you ignorant, that I this Jay begin my reign, and therefore swear to remit 
fo all offenders thet punishments, and not to animadvert on any one that has 
sinned. Be thou therefore, said he, O Shimei, of good courage, and do ‘not at 
all fear being put to death.” So he worshiped him, “and went on before him. 

3. Mephibosheth alse, Saul’s grandson, met David, clothed in a sordid garment, 
and having bis bait thick and neglected; for after David was fled away, he was 
mn such grief that he had not polled his head, nor had he washed his clothes, as 
{oomins| bimeelfto undergo such at upon occasion of the change of the king’ 5 
affairs. Now he had been unjustly calumniated to the king by Ziba, his steward. 
"hea he had saluted the king, and worshiped him, the king began to ask him, 
“Wray he didnot go out of Jerusalem with bimand accompany hin during his fight?” 
ae replied. “ That this piece of injustice was owing to Ziba, because when he 
was ordered to get things ready for his going out aR him, he ‘took no care of it, 
but regarded him ne more than if he had been a slave: and, indeed, had I had 
my feet sound and strong, I had not deserted thee, for I could then have made 
use of them in my flight : but this is not all the injury that Ziba has done me, as 
to my duty to thee, my lerd and master, but he hath calumniated me besides, and 
told liés about me of his own invention; but I know thy mind will not admit of 

such calumnuies, but is righteously disposed, and a lover of truth, which it is also 
the will of trod should prevail. For when thou wast in the greatest danger of 
suffering by my grandfather, and, when, on that account, our whole family might 
justly haye been destroyed, thou wast moderate and tacreiful, and didst then es- 
pecially forget all those i injuries, when, if thou hadst remembered them, thou hadst 
the power of punishing us for them: but thou hadst judged ine to be thy friend, 
and hast set me every day at thine own table; nor have I wanted any thing which 
one of thine own kinsinen, of greatest esteem with thee, could have expected.” 
When he had said this, David resolved neither to punish Mephibosheth, nor to 
condemn Ziba, as having belied | his master; but said to him, that as he had 
[before] granted all his estate to Ziba, because he did not come along with hin, 
so he [now] promised to forgive him, and ordered that the one half of his estate 
should be restored to him.* Whereupon Mephibosheth said, ‘ Nay, let Ziba 
take all; it suffices me that thou hast recovered thy kin¢dom.” 

4, But David desired Barzillai the Gileadite, that preat and good man, and one 
that had made a plentiful provision for him at Mahanatdy and had conducted hina 
as far as Jordan, to accompany him to Jerusalem ; for he promised to treat him in 
his old age cit all manner of respect; would inks care of him, and provide for 
lim, But Barzillai was so desirous to live at home that he entreated him to ex. 


* By David’s disposal of half Mephibosheth’ sestate to Ziba, one would imagine that he was a goos 
deal dissatisfied and doubtful whether Mephibosheth’s stor} were entirely true or not. Nor does David 
now invite him to diet with him, as he did before, but only forgives hint, if he had been at all guilty 
Nor is this odd way of mourning that Mephibosheth inade use of here, and 2\Sam. xix. 24, wholly free 
froin suspicion of hypocrisy. “Tf Ziba neglected or refused to bring Mephibosheth an ass of | his own, 
gn which he might ride to David, it is’ hard to stippose that so great a man as he was should not be able 
@ procure some other beast for the same purpose. 
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cuse him from attendance on him; and said, That “this age was too great to en 
joy the pleasures [of a court,] since he was fourscore years old, and was there. 
fore making provision for his death and burial ; so he desired him to gratify nim im 
this request, and dismiss him; for that he had no relish for his meat or his drink, 
by reason of his age ; and that his ears were too much shut up to hear the sound 
of pipes, or the melody of other musical instruments, such as all those that live 
with kings delightin.” When he entreated for this so earnesuy, the King said, 
I dismiss thee ; but thou shalt grant me thy son Chimham, and upon: him will I 
bestow all sorts of good things.” So Barzillai left his son with hixa, and wor. 
shiped the king, and wished him a prosperous conclusion of all his atfairs ac- 
cording to his own mind, and then returned home; But David came to Gilgal, 
having about him half the people [of Israel] and the [whole] tribe cf Judah. 

5. Now the principal men of the country came to Gilgal to him with a great 
multitude, and complained of the tribe of Judah, thatthey had come to him in a 
private manner, whereas they ought all conjointly, and with one and the same in. 
tention to have given him the meeting. Butthe rulers of the tribe of Judah de- 


sired them notto be displeased, if they had been prevented by them; for, said 


they, “We are David’s kinsmen and on that account we the rather took care of 
him, and loved him ; and so came first to him; yet had they not, by their early 
coming, received any gifis from him which might give them who came last any 
uneasiness.” When the rulers of the tribe of Judah had said thus, the rulers of 
the other tribes were not quiet, but said farther, “O brethren, we cannot but 
wonder at you when you call the king your kinsman alone ; whereas he that hath 
received from God the power over all of us in common, ousht to be esteemed a 
kinsman to us all; for which reason the whole people have eleven* parts in hin, 
and you but one part. We also are elder than you; wherefere you have net 
Pon CD AT | in coming to the king in this private and concealed nranner.” 

6. While these rulers were thus disputing one with another, a certain wicked 
man who took a pleasure in seditious practices (his name was Sheba, the son of 
Bichri, of the tribe of Benjamin,) stood up inthe midst of the mulutude, and cried 
aloud, and spake thus to them: “ We have no parts in David, nor inheritance in 
the son of Jesse.”” And when he had used those words, he blew with a trum- 
pet, and declared war against tie king ; and they all left David, and followed him; 
the tribe of Judah alone staid with him, andsettled him in his royal palace 
at Jerusalem. But as forhis concubines, with whom Absalom his son had ac- 
companied, truly he removed them to another house ; and ordered those that had 
the care of thern to make a plentiful provision fer them, but he came not near them 
any more. He also appointed Amasa for the captain of his forces and gave him 
the same high office which Joab before had; and he commanded him to gather 
together, out of the tribe of Judah, as great an army ashe could, and come to 
him within tnree days, that he might deliver to him his entire army, and might 
send him to fight against [Sheba] the son of Bichri. Now, while Amasa was 
gone out, and made some delay in gathering the army together, and so was not 
yet returned ; on the third day the king said to Joab, “It is not fit we should make 
any delay in Whig affair of Sheba, lest he get a numerous army about him, and be 
the occasion of greater mischief, and hurt our affairs more than did Absalom him. 
self; do not thou, therefore, wait any longer, but take such forces as thou hast 
at hand, and that fold] body of six hundred men, and thy brother Abishai with 
thee, and pursue after our enemy, and endeavour to fight him wheresoever thou 
canst overtake him. Make haste to prevent him, lest he seize upon some fenced 
cities, and cause us great labour and pains before we take hirn.” 

7, 80 Joab resolved to make no delay, but taking with him his brother, and those 

ball | clearly prefer Josephus’ szeading here, when it supposes eleven tribes, inciuding Begjamin, 1O be 
on the one side; andthe tribe of Judah alene on the other; since Benjamin in general had been stil. 
fonder of the house of Saul, and less firm to David hitherte than any of the rest, and so cannot be sup 


posed to be joined with Judah at this time tomake it double, especially when the following rebellion 
way healed by a Benjamite; see sect. 6. aid 25am. xx.2,4 
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six hundred men, and giving orders that the rest of the army which was at Je- 
rusalem should follow him, he marched with great speed against Sheba; and 
when he was-come to Gibeon, which is a village forty furlongs distant from Je- 
rusalem, Amasa brought a great army with him; and met Joab. Now Joab was 
girded with a sword and his br eastplate on; and when Ainasa came near him to 
salute him, he took particular care that his sword should fall-out as it were of its 
own accord ; so he took it up from the ground, and while he approached Amasa, 
who was then near him, as though he would kiss him, he took hold of Amasa’s 
beard with his other hand, and he smote Lim in his belly when he did not foresee 
it, and slewhim. This impious and altogether profane action Joab did toa good 
young man, and his kinsman, and one that had done him no injury, and ws out 
of jealousy that he would obtain the chief command of the army, and be in equal 
dignity with himself about the kmg; and for the same cause it was that he killed 
Abner. But as to that former wicked action, the death of his brother Asahel, 
which he seemed to revenge, afforded him a decent pretence, and made that 
crime a pardonable one; but in this murder of Amasa there was no such cove- 
ring for it. Now when Joab had killed this general, he pursued after Sheba, having 
ieft a man with the dead body, who was ordered to proclaim aloud to the army, 
that Amasa was justly slain, and deservedly punished. . But, said he, if you be 
for the king, follow Joab his general, and Abishai J oal’s brother: but/because 
the body lay on the road, and all the multitude came running to it, and, as is usual 
with the multitude, stood wondering a great while at it, he that guarded it re. 
moved it thenee, and carried it to a certain place that was very remote from the 
road, and there laid it, and covered it with his garment. When this was done, 
all the people followed Joab... Now as he pursued Sheba through all the country 
of Israel, one told him that he was in a strong city called Abel-beth-maachah ; 
hereupon Joab went thither, and set about it with his army, and cast up a bank 
round it, and ordered his soldiers to undermine the walls and to overthrow them ; 
and since the people in the city did rot admit him, he was greatly displeased at 
hem. 

8. Now there was a woman of small account, and yet both wise and. intelli- 
gent, who seeing her native city lying at the last extremity, ascended upon the 
wali, and, by means of the armed men, called for Joab; and when he came to 
her, she began to say, that ‘* God ordained kings and senerals of armies, that 
they might cat off the enemies of the Hebrews, and introduce a universal peace 
among them; but thou art endeavouring to overthrow and depopulate a metro- 
polis of the Israelites, which hath been ‘guilty of no offence.” But he replied, 
“ God continue to be merciful unto me; I am disposed to avoid killing any one 
of the people, much less would I destroy such a city as this; and if they will de. 
liver me up Sheba, the son of Bichni, who bath rebelled against the king, T will 
leave off the sicge, and withdraw the army from the place.” | Now as soon as the 
woman heard what Joab said, she desired him to intermit the siege for a little 
while, for that he should have the head of his enemy thrown out to lim presently. 
So she went down to the citizens, and said to them, ‘* Will you be so wicked as 
to perish miserably, with your children and wives, for the sake of a vile fellow, 
and one whom nobody knows who he is? | And will vou have him for your king 
instead of David, who hath been so great a benefactor to you, and oppose your 
city alone to such a mighty and strong army?” So she prevailed with them, and 
they cut off the head of Sheba, and threw it into Joab’s army. When this was 
done, the king’s general sounded a retreat, and raised the siege. And when 
he was come to Jerusalem he was again appointed to be general of all the people. 
The king also constituted Benaiah captain of the guards, and of the stx hundred 
men. Efe also set Adoram over the tribute, and Sabathes and Achilaus over the 
records. He made Sheva the scribe; and appointed Zadok and Abiathar the 

gh priests . 
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CHAP. XII. 


~~ ry 


How the Hebrews were delivered from a Famine iN the Gibeonites had caused 
Punishment to be inflicted for those of them that had been slain. As also, 
what great Actions were performed against the Philistines by 
David, and the Men of Valour about him. 


§ 1.,Arrer this, when the country was greatly-afilicted with a famine, David be- 
sought God to have mercy on the people, and to discover to him what was the 
cause of it, and how a remedy might be found for that distemper. And when the 
prophets answered, ‘that God would have the Gibeonites avenged, whom Saul 
the king was so wicked as to betray to slaughter, and had not observed the oath - 
which Joshua the general and the senate had sworn to them. If, therefore, said 
God, the king would perniut such vengeance to be taken for those that were slain, 
as the Gibeonites should desire, he promised that he would be reconciled to them, 
and free the multitude from their miseries.” As soon, therefore, as the king un- 
derstood that this it was which God sought, he 'sent for the Gibeonites, and asked 
them, What it was they would have? and when they desired to have seven song 
of Saul delivered to them, to be gereaeh he delivered them up, but spared Me. 
phibosheth, the son of Jonathan. So when the Gibeonites had received the men, 
- they punished them as they pleased ; upon which God began to send rain, and t¢ 
recover the earth to bring forth its fruits as usual, and to free it from the fore. 
going drought, so that the country of the Hebrews flourished again. A little after 
ward the king made war against ‘the Philistines ; and when he had Joined battle 
with them, and put them to flight, he was left alone, as he was in pursuit of 
.hem; and when he was quite tired down, he was seen by one of the enemy—his 
name was Achmon, the son of Araph; he was of the sons of the giants. He had 
a spear, the handle of which weighed three aundred shekels, and a breastplate of 
chain work, anda sword. He turned back, and ran violently to stay [David] their 
enemy’s king, for he was quite tired out with labour ; but Abishai, Joab’s br other, 
appeared on the sudden and protected the king wit h his shield, as he lay down, 
and slewthe enemy. Now the multitude were very uncasy at these dangers of 
the king, and that he was very near to be slain; and the rulers made him sweats 
ovhiat he: would no more go out with them to battle, lest he should come to some 
-misfortune by his courage and boldness, and thereby deprive the people of the be- 
nefits they now enjoyed | by his means, and of those: that they might hereafter en- 
joy by his living a long time among them. 

2. When the king heard that the Philistines were gathered together at the city 
Gazara, he sunt an army against them, when Sibbechai: the Hittite, one of Da. 
vid’s most courageous men, behaved himself se as to deserve great commendation, 
for he slew many of those that bragged they were the posterity of the giants, and 
vaunted themselves highly on that account, and thereby was the occasion of victory 
to the Hebrews. After which defeat, the Philistines made war again: and when 
David had sent an army against them, Nephan, his kinsman, fought i in a single 
combat with the stoutest of all the Philistines, and slew him, and | put the rest te 
flight. Many of them also were slain in the fight. Nowa little while after this, 
the Philistines pitched their camp at a city which lay not far off the bounds of tLe 
couniry of the Hebrews. ‘They had a man who was six cubits tail, and had on 
cack. of his feet and hands one more toe and finger than men naturally have.. Now 
the person who was sent against them by David out ef his army was Jonathan, 
the son of Shimea,.who fought this man in @ single combat, and slew him; and as 
he was the person who ears the turn to the battle, he gained the greatest reputa 
tion for courege therein. |» This man also vaunted himself to be of the sons of the 
giants. But efter this fight, the Philistines made war no more against the Israelites 
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8. And now David, being freed from wars and dangers, and enjoying for the 
future a profound peace, composed songs and hymns to God of several sorts of 
metre ;* some of those which he made were trimeters, and some were pentame- 
fers, he also made instruments of music, and taught the Levites to sing hymns 
to Ged, both on that called the Sabbath day, and on other festivals. Now the 
construction of the instruments was thus: The viol was an instrument of ten 
strings, it was played upon with a bow; the psaltery had twelve musical notes, 
and was played upon by the fingers, the cymbals were broad and large instits 
ments, and were made of brass- And so much shall suffice to be spoken by us 
abeut these instruments, that the readers may not be wholly unacquainted with 
their nature. : 

4. Now all the men that were about David, were men of courage. Those that 
were most illustrious and famous of them for their actions were thirty-eight; of 
five of whom I will only relate the performances, for these will suffice to make 
manifest the virtues of the others also; for these were powerful enough to sub- 
due countries, and conquer great nations. First, therefore, was Jessai, the son 
of Achimaas, who frequently leaped upon the troops of the enemy, and did not 
leave off fighting till he overthrew nine hundred of them. Afier him was Elea- 
zar, the son of Dodo, who was with the king at Arasam. ‘This man, when once 
the Israelites were under a-constervation at the multitude of the Philistines, aid 
were running away, stood alone, and fell upon the enemy, and slew many of them 
till his sword clung to his hand by the bleod he had shed, and till the Israelites, 
seeing the Philistines retire by his means, came down from the mountains and 
pursued them, and at that time won a surprising and a famous victory, while Ele 
azar slew the men, and the multitude followed and spoiled their dead bodies. 
The third was Sheba, the son of Ilus. Now this man, when in the wars against 
the Philistines, they pitched their camp at a place called Lez, and wher the 
Hebrews were again afraid of their army, and did not stay, he stood still alone, 
asan army, and a body of men, and some of them he overthrew, and some, whe 
were not able to abide his strength and force, he pursuea. ‘These are the works 
of the hands, and of fighting, which these three performed. Now at the time 
when the king-was once at Jerusalem, and the army of the Philistines came upon 
him to fight him, David went up to the top of the citadel, as we have already 
said, to inquire of God concerning the battle, while the enemy’s camp lay in the 
valley that extends to the city Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs distant from 
Jerusalem. Now David said to his companions, ‘* We have exellent water in 

* This section is a very remarkable one, and shows that, in the opmion of Josephus, David composed 
the Book of Psalins, not at several times before, as their present inscriptions frequently imply, but gener 
ally atthe latter end of his life, or after his wars were over. Nor does Josephus, nor the authors of 
the known Books of the Old and New Testament, nor the Apostolical Constitutions, seem to have ascrib- 
ed any of them to any ether author than to David himself. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 174,175. 
Of these metres of the Psalms, see the note on Antiq. B. ii. ch. xvi. sect. 4. However, we must ob- 
serve here, that as Josephus says, Antig. B. ii. ch, xvi. sect. 4, that the song at the Red Sea, Exod. xv. 
1—21, was composed by Moses in the hevameter tune ormetre, as also Antiq. B iv.ch. viii. sect. 44, that 
the song of Moses Deut. xxxii, 1—43, was an hevameler poem, so does he say, that the Psalms of Dard 
were of vurious kinds of metre, aud particularly that they contained trimelers and pentameters Antic. 
B. vil. ch. xii. sect. 3, all which implies, that he thought these Hebrew poems might be best described to 
the Greeks and Romans under those names and characters of hexameters, trimeters and peniameters. 
Now, it appears that the instruments of music that were originally used by the cenmand of king David 
and Solomon, and were carried to Babyiou at the captivity of the two tribes, were brought back ater 
that captivity; as also, that the singers and musicians, who outlived that captivity, came back with those 
netruments, Ezra, i. 41; vii. 24; Neh. vit. 44: Antiq. B. xi. ch. ili. sect. 8; and ch. iv. sect. ii: and 


that this music and these instruinents at the temple could not but be well known to Josephus, a priest 
delonging to that temple ; who accordingly gives usa shart description of three of the instruments, An 
tig. B. vil. ch, xii sect. 3, and gives us a distinct account, that such psalms and hymns were sung in nis 
days at that temple, Antiq. B. xx. ch. ix. seet. 6: so that Josephus’s authority is beyond exception in 
these matters. Nor can any hypothesis of the moderns that does not agree with Josephus’s characters, be 
justly supposed the true metre of the ancient Hebrews. nor indeed is there, 1 think, any other original 
authority. now extant, hereto relating, to be opposed to these testimonies before us. ‘That the ancieus 
music of the Hebrews was very complete also, and had in ita great variety of tunes, is evident by the num 
ser of their musical instruments. and by the testimony of another most authentic witness, Jesus the sor 
of Sirach. Fecles. 1, 18, who says that atthe temple, in his days, “‘ The singers sang praises with thew 
voice ; with great variety of sounds was there made sweet ineiody ” 
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my own city, especially that which is in the pitnear the gate,” wondering if any 
gue would bring him some of it to drink; but ke said, that “he weuld rather have 
itthan a great deal of money.” When these three men heard what he said, they 
ran away immediately, and burst through the midst of their enemy’s camp, and 
came to Bethlehem; and when they had drawn. the water, they returnea agam 
through the enemy’s camp to the king, insomuch that the Philistines were so sur- 
prised at their boldness and alacrity that they were quiet, and dil nothing against 
them, asif they despised their small number. But when the, water was brought 
tothe king, he would not drink it, saying, that ‘it was brought by the danger and 
the blood of men, and that it was not proper on that account to drink it.” But 
he poured it cut to Ged, and gave him thanks for the salvation of the men, 
Next to these were Abishai, Joab’s brother; for he in one day slew six hundred. 
The fifth of these was Benaiah, by lineage a priest, for being challenged by 
ftwo] eminent men in the country of Moab, he overcame them by his valouy. 
Morcover, there was a man, by nation an Egyptian, who was of a vast bulk, and 
challenged lim; yet did he, when he was unarmed, kill him with his own spear, 
which he threw at him, for he caught him by force, and took away his weapons, 
while he was alive and fighting, and slew him with his own weapons, One may 
also add ihis to the forementioned actions of the same man, either as the prin. 
cipal of them cn alacrity, or as resembling the rest. When God sent a snow, 
there was 2 lion who slipped and fell into a certain pit, and because the. pit’s 
mouth was narrow, it was evident he would perish, being enclosed with snew ; so 
when he saw no way to get out and save himself, he roared. When Benaiah 
heard the wild Least, he went towards him, and coming at the noise he made, he 
went down into the mouth of the pit, and smote him, as he struggsed, with a 
stake that lay there, and immediately slew hime The other thirty-three were 
like these in valour also , 


CHAP. XIII. 


That when David had numbered the People, they were punished ; and how the Di 
vine Compassion restrained that Punishment, 


§ 1. Now king David was desirous to know how many ten thousands there 
were of the people, but forgot the commands of Moses,* who told them before: 
hand, that ifthe multitude were numbered, they should pay half a shekel to God 
for every head. Accordingly the king commanded Joab, the captain of his hosi, 
to go and number the whole multitude ; but when he said there was no necessity 
for such a numeration, he was not persuaded [to countermand it,| but he enjoined 


* The words of God by Moses, Exod. xxx. 12, sufficiently justify the reason here given by /osephus 
foy the vreat plagues mentioned in this chapter. “ When thou takest the sum cf the children of Israel, 
afte: their number, then shall they give every inaua ransom for his soul unto the Lord, when thou num 
berest them, that there be no plague amongst them when thou numberest then.” Nor indeed could 
David's or the Sanhedrin’s neglect of executing this law at this numeration excuse the people, who ought 
still to have brought their bounden oblation of half a shekel a piece with then, when they came to be 
numbered. The great reason why nations are so constanty punished by and with their wicked kings 
and governors is this, that they alinost constantly comply with them in their neglect of or disobedience 
to the divine laws, and suffer those divine laws tego mto disuse or contempt, m order to please those 
wicked kings and governors; and that they submit to several wicked poliucal laws and commands of 
those kings aud goveriiors, instead of the righteous laws of God, which all mankind ought ever to obey, 
jet their kings and governors say what they please to the contrary; this preference of human befoe 
Divine Jaws seeming to me the principal character of idolatreus or anti-christian nations. Accordingly, 
Josephus well observes, Antiq. B. iv. cn. vill. seet. 17, that it was the duty of the people of Israel to tak 
eave that their kings, when they should have them, did not exceed their proper limits of power, at. 
prove ungovernable by the laws of God, which would ce:tainly be a most perniciotis thing to their In 
gine settlement. Nor dol think that wegligence peculiar to the Jews; those nations which are called 
Christians are sometimes indeed very sohcitous to restrain their kings and governors from breaking the 
human laws of their several kingdoms, but without the like care for restraining them fiom breaking the 
cawsofGod. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God, to hearker: unto men mere than to God, judge 
yo,” Acis, iv. 19“ We ought to obey Cod rather than men,” ver. 29. , 
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him to make no delay, but to. go about the numbering of the Hebrews immedi. 
ately. So Joab took with him the heads of the tribes, and the scribes, and went 
over the country of the Israelites, and tock notice how numerous the multitude 
were, and returned to Jerusalem to the king, after nine months and twenty days ; 
and he gave in to the king the number of the people, without the tribe of Benja- 
min, for he had not yet numbered that tribe, no more than the tribe of Levi; 
for the king repented of his having sinned against God. Now the number of the 
rest of the Israclites was nine hundred thousand men, who were able to bear 
arms and go to war; but the tribe of Judah, by itself, was four hundred thousand 
men. “welds } 

2. Now when the prophets had signified to David that God was angry at him, 
he began to entreat him, and to desire he would be merciful to him, and forgive 
bis sin. But God sent Nathan the prophet to him, to propose to him the election 
of three things, that he might choose which he liked best; “ Whether he would 
have a famine come upon the country for seven years? or would have a war, 
and be subdued three months by his enemies? or whether God should send 
a pestilence and a distemper upon the Hebrews for three days?’ But as 
he was fallen to a fatal choice of great miseries, he was in trouble, and sorely 
confounded ; and when the prophet had said that he must of necessity make his 
choice, and had ordered him to answer quickly, that he might declare what he 
had chosen to God, the king reasoned with himself, that in case he should ask for 
famine; he would appear to do it for others, and without danger to himself, since 
he had a great deal of corn hoarded up, but to the harm of others; that in case 
he should choose to be overcome [by his enemies] for three- months, he would 
appear to have chosen war, because he nad valiant men about him, and strong 
holds, and that, therefore, he feared nothing therefrom: so he chose that afflie- 
tion which is common to kings and to their subjects, and in which the fear was 
equal on all sides; and said this beforehand, that “it was much better to fall 
into the hands of God, than into those:of his enemies.” 

3. When the prophet had heard this, he declared it to God; who thereupon 
sent a pestilence and a mortality upon the Hebrews; nor did they die after one 
ind the same manne?, nor so that it was easy to Know what the distemper was. 
Now the miserable disease was one indeed, but it carried them off by ten thou- 
sand causes and occasions, which those that were afflicted could not understand ; 
for one died upon the neck of another, and the terrible malady seized them before 
they were aware, and brought them {o their end suddenly ; some giving up the 
ghost immediately with very great pains and’ bitter grief, and some were worn 
away by their distempers, and had nething remaining to be buried, but as soon as 
ever they fell, were entirely macerated ; some were choked, and greatly lamented 
their case, as being also stricken with a sudden darkness ; some there were, who, 
as they were burying a relation, fell down dead* without finishing the rites of the 
funeral. Now there perished of this disease, which began with the morning, and 
tasted till the hour of dinmer, seventy thousand. Nay, the angel stretched out his 
hand over Jerusalem, as sending this terrible jadgment upon it. But David had 
put_on sackcloth, and lay upon the greund, entreating God, and begging that the 
distemper might now cease, and that he would be satisfied with those that had al- 
ready perished. And wken the king looked up tato the air, and saw the angel 
éarried along thereby unto Jerusalem, with his sword drawn, he said to God, that 
“he might justly be punished who was their shepherd, but that the sheep ough 
to be preserved, as not having sinned at all; and he implored God that he would « 
send his wrath upon him, and upen?all his family, but spare the people.” 

4, When God heard his supplication, he caused the pestilence to cease : and 
vent Gad ihe prophet to him, and commanded him to go up immediately to the 

* Whence Jusephus took these ns distinct and melancholy accounts of the particular symptonis, ane 


vost miserable methods of dying in this temple pestilence, we Caunot now tell, yur other copies afford’ 
ng us no such accounts. . 
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threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and build an altar there te God, and 
offer sacrifices. When David heard that, he did not neglect his duty, but made 
haste to the place appointed. Now Araunah wis threshing wheat; and when 
he saw the king and all his servants coming to him, he ran before, and came to 
him, and worshiped him. He was by his lineage a Jebusite, but a particulan 
friend <f David’s:; and for that cause it was, that when he overthrew the city, he 
did him no harm, as we informed the reader a little before. Now Araunah inquired, 
‘¢ Wherefore is my lord come to his servant?” He answered, ‘* To buy of him 
the. threshing-floor, that he might therein build an aliar to God, and offer a sacri- 
fice.” He replied, that ‘ he treely gave him both the threshing-floor, and the 
plowghs and the oxen, for a burnt-offering ; and he besought God graciously to 
accept his sacrifice.” But the king made answer, ‘That he took his generes:t 
and magnanimity kindly, and accepted his good will, but he desired him to take 
the price of them all, for that it was not just to offer a sacrifice that cost nothing. 
And when Araunah said, he would do as he pleased, he bought the threshing- 
floor of him for fifty shekéls:’ And‘ when he had built’ an altar, he performed 
divine service, and brought a burnt-offering, and offered peace offerings also. 
With these God was pacified and became gracious to them again. Now it hap- 
pened that Abraham came and offered his son Isaac for a burnt-offering at that 
very place ;* and when the youth was ready to have his throat cut, a ram ap- 
peared on a sudden, standing by the altar, which Abraham sacrificed instead of 
his son, as we have before related. Now when king David saw that God had 
heard his prayer, and had graciously accepted of his sacrifice, he resolved to call 
that entire place the altar of all the people, and to build a temple to God there. 
Which words he uttered very appositely to what was to be done afterwards ; for 
God sent the prophet to him, and told him, that there should his son build him an 
altar, that son who was to take the kingdom after him. 


CHEAP, XIV. 


That David made great Preparations for the House of God; and that, upon 
Adonijah’s Attempt to gain the Kingdom, he appointed Solomon to reign. 


§ 1. Arrer the delivery of this prophecy, the king commanded the strangers ta 
be numbered, and they were found to be one hunded and eightv thousand ; of 
these he appointed fourscore thousand to be hewers of stone, nid the rest of the 
multitude to carry the stones, and of them he set over the workmen three thou- 
sand and five hundred. He also prepared a great quantity of iron and brass for 
the work, with many, and those exceeding large cedar trees—the Tyrians and 
Sidonians sending them to him; for he had sent to them for a supply of those 
trees. And he told his friends, that these things were now prepared, that he 
might leave materials ready for the building of the temple to his son, who was 
to reign after him, and that he might not have them te seek then, i he was - 
very young, and by reason of his age unskilful in such matters, but might have 
them Jving by him, and so might the more readily complete the work, 

2. So David saul his son Solomon, and charged him, when he had receivea 
the kingdom, to build a temple'to God; and pela “J was willing to build Gud 
a temple rayself, but he prohibited me, because I was polluted with blood and 
»wars; but he hath foretoid, that Solomon my youngest son should build him a 
temple, and should be called by that name ; over whom he hath promised to take 
the like care as a father takes over his son; and that he would make the country 
of the Hebrews happy under him; and that not only in other respects, but by 


* What Josephus adds here is very remarkable, that this Mount Moriah was not only the very place 
where Abraham offered up Isaac long ago, but that God had foretold to David by asprophet, that here 
his son should build bim a temple, w hich is not direc tly in any of our other copies, though very agreea 
ble to what is in them, particularly in 1 Chroa. xxi. 26, 28 ; and xxii. 1; to which places | refer the reader 
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giving it peace, and freedom from wars, and from internal seditions; which are 
the greatest of all blessings. Since, therefore,” says he, ‘“ thou wast ordained 
king by God himself before thou wast born, endeavour to render thyself worthy. 
of this his providence, as in other instances, so particularly in being religious, and 
righteous, and courageous. Keep thou also his commands and his laws, which 
he hath given us by Moses, and do.not permit others to break them. Be zealous 
also to dedicate to Goda temple, which he hath chosen to be built under thy 
reign; nor be thou affrighted by the vastness of the work, nor set about it timo- 
rously, for Iwill make all things ready before [ die. And take notice, that there 
are already ten thousand talents of gold, and a hundred thousand talents of sil- 
ver,* collected together. I have aiso laid together brass and iron without num. 
ber, and an immense quantity of timber and of stones.. Moreover, thou has* 
many ten thousand stone cutters and carpenters ; and if thon shalt want any thing 
farther, do thou add somewhat of thine own. Wherefcre, if thou performest this 
work, thou wilt be acceptable to God, and have him for thy patron.” David also 
farther exhorted the rulers of the people to assist his son in this building, and to 
attend to the divine service, when they should be free from all their misfortunes ; 
for that they by this means should enjoy, instead of them, peace and a happy set 
tlement ; with which bles sinys God rewards such men as are religious and righ- 
teous. He also gave orders, that when the temple should be once built, they 
should put the ark therein, with the holy vessels; and he assured them, that they 
ought to have had a temple long ago, if their fathers had not been negligent of 
God’s commands, who had given it in charge, that when they had got the posses- 
sion of this. land, they should build him a temple. Thus did David discourse to 
the governors, and to his son. 

3. David was now m years, and his bate by length of time was become cold 
and benumbed, insomuch that he could get no heat by covering himself with many 
clothes. And when the physicians came together, they agreed to this advice, 
that a beautiful virgin, chosen out of the whole country, should sleep by the king’s 
side, and that this damsel would communicate heat to him, and be a remedy 
against his nuntbness.. Now there was found in the city one woman of a supe. 
rior beauty to all other women (her name was Abishag,) who sleeping with the 
king did no more than communicate warinth to lim, for he was so old that he 
could not know her as a husband does his wife. But of this woman we shall 
speak more presently. 

4. Now the fourth son of. David’s was a beautiful young man, and tall, born to 
him of Haggith his wife. He was named Adonijah, and was in his disposition 
like to Absalom; and. exalted himself, as hoping to be king, and told his friends 
that he ought totake the government upon him, He also prepared many cha- 
riots, and horses, and fifty men to run before him. When his father saw this, he 
uid not reprove him, nor restrain hum from his purpose, nor did he go so far as to 
ask wherefore he did.so? Now Adonijah had for his assistants, Joab, the captain 
of the army, and Abjathar, the high priest; and the only persons that opposed 
him were: Zadok, the high. priest, and the prophet Nathan, and Benaiah, who 
was captain ,of the) guards, and Shimei, David’s friend, with all the other 
most mighty men. Now Adonijah~ had. prepared a supper out of the city, 
near the fountain’ that was in the king’s paradise, and had invited all his. brethren 
except Solomon, and. had taken with him J oab, the captain of the army, and Abi- 
athar, and the rulers.of the tribe of Judah ; but had invited to this feast neither 
Zadok the high priest, nor Nathan the prophet, nor Benaiah, the captain of the 
guards, nor any of those of the contrary party. This matter was told by Nathan 
she prophet to Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, that Adonijah was king, and that 
David knew nothing of it ; anche advised her to save herself, and her son Solo- 
mon, and to go by herself to Dayid, and say to him, That “he had indeed sworn 


* Of the quantity of gold and silver expended i in the building of Solomon’s temple, and whence it arose. 
see the Description of the: Temple, chap. xiii, . 2 
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that Solomon should reign after him. but that, in the meantime, Adonijah had al. 
ready taken the kingdom.” He said, that he, the prophet himself, would come 
after her, and when she had spoken thus to the king, would confirm what she had 
said. Accordingly Bathsheba agreed with Nathan, and went into the king, and 
worshiped him ; and when she had desired leave to speak with him, she told him 
all things in the manner that Nathan had suggested te her 5 and related what a_ 
supper Adonijah had made, and who they were whom he had invited, Abiathar 
the high priest, and Joab the general, and David’s sons, excepting Solomon and 
his intimate friends. She also said, That “all the people had their eyes upon 
him, to knew whom he would choose for their king.” She desired him also to 
consider, how, after his departure, Adonijah, if he were king, would slay her, and 
her son Solomon. 

5. Now as Bathsheba was speaking, the keepers of the king’s chambers told 
him, that Nathan desired to see him. And when the king had commanded that 
he should be admitted, he came in, and asked him, whether he had ordained Ado- 
nijah to be king, and delivered the government to him or not? for that he had 
made a splendid supper, and invited all his sons, except Solomon; as also that 
he had invited Joab, the captain of his host [and Abiathar the high priest,] who 
are feasting with applauses, and many joyful sounds of instruments, and wish that 
his kingdom may last for ever; but he hath not invited md, nor Zadok the high 
priest, nor Benaiah the captain of the guards; and it is but fit that all should 
know whether this be done by thy approbation or not. When Nathan had said 
thus, the king commanded that they should call Bathsheba to him, for she had 
gone out of the room when the prophet came. And when Bathsheba was come, 
David said, “I swear by Almighty God, that thy son Svlomon shall certainly be 
king, as I formerly swore, and that he shall sit upon my throne, and that this very 
day also-” So Bathsheba worshiped him, and wished him'a Jong life; and the 
king sent for Zadok the high priest, and Benaiah the captain of the guards; and 
when they were come, lie ordered to take with them Nathan the prophet, and al! 
the armed men about the palace, and to set his son Solomon upon the king’s mule, 
and to carry him out of the city to the fountain called Gzhon, and to’ anoint him 
there with the holy oil, and to make him king. ‘This he charged Zadok the high 
priest, and Nathan the prophet todo; and commanced them to follow Solomon 
through the midst of the city, and to sound the trurapets, and wish aloud, That 
‘Solomon the king may sit upon the royal throne for ever,” that so all the people 
may know that he is ordained king by his father. He also gave Solomon a charge 
concerning his government, to rule the whole nation of the Hebrews, and parti- 
cularly the tribe of Judah religiously and righteotisly. And when Benaiah had 
prayed to God to be favourable to Solomon, without anv delay they set Solomon 
upon the mule, and brought him out of the city to the fountain, and anointed him 
with the oil, and brought him into the city again, with acclamations and wishes 
that his kingdom might continue a long time; and when they had introduced hita 
into the king’s house, they set lim upon the throne. Whereupon all the people 
betook themselves to make merry, und to celebrate a festival, dancing, and de- 
lighting themselves with musical pipes, till both the earth andthe air echoed with 
the mul‘itude of the instrumeits of music. — T19 
~ 6. Now when Adonijah an“ his guests perceived this noise, they were in disor- 
der; and Joab the captain of the host said, “He was rot pleased with these 
echoes, and the sound of these trumpets.” And when supper was’ set before 
them, nobody tasted of it, but they were all very thoughttul what should be the 
matter. Then Jonathan the son of Abiathar the hivh priest came running: to 
them ; and when Adonijah saw the young man gladly, and saidito him that he wus 
@ good messenger, he declared to them the whole matter about! Solomon, and the 
determination of king David; hereupon both Adonijah ardall his guests rose 
hastily. fro: the feast, and every one fled to their own nomes... Adonijah .also, 
as afraid of the king for what he had done, became a supplicant to God, and.took, 
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nold of the horns of the altar, which were prominent. It was also told Solomor 
that he had so done; and that he desired to receive assurances from him, that he 
would not remember the injury he had done, and not inflict any severe punishment 
for it. Solomon answered very mildly and prudently, that “he forgave him this 
his offence ; but said withal, that if he were found out in any attempt for new inno- 
vations, that he would be the authorof his own punishment.” So he sent to him, 
and raised him up from the place of his suppheation. And when he was cone 
to the kmg, and had worshiped him, the king bid him go away to his own house 
and have no suspicion of any harm; and desired him to show himself a worthy 
man, as what would tend to his own advantage. 

7. But David being desirous of ordaining his son king of all the people, called 
together their rulers to Jerusalem, with the priests and the Levites; and having 
first numbered the Levites, he found them to be thirty-eight thousand, from thirty 
years old to fifty; out of which he appointed twerty-three thousand to take care 
of the building of the temple, and out of the same, six thousand to be judges of 
the people and scribes, four thousand for porters to the house of God, and as many 
for singers, to sing to tne instruments which David had prepared, as we have 
said already. He divided them also into courses; and when he had separated the 
priests from them, he found of these priests twenty-four courses, sixteen of the 
house of Eleazar, and eight ofthat of Ithamar; and he ordained, that one course 
should minister to God eight days, from Sabbath to Sabbath. And thus were 
the conrses distributed by lot, in the presenceof David, and Zadok and Abiathar 
the high priests, and of all the rulers; and that course which came up first was 
written down as the first, and accordingly the second, and so on to the twenty- 
fourth ; and this partiticn hath remained to this day. He also made twenty-four 
parts of the tribe of Levi; and when they cast lots, they came up in the same 
manner for their courses of eight days. He also honoured the posterity of Moses, 
and made them the keepers of the treasures of God, and of the donations which 
the kings dedicated. He also ordained, that all the tribe of Levi, as well as the 
priests, should serve God night and day, as Moses had enjoined them. 

‘8. After this he parted the entire army into twelve parts, with their leaders 
[and captains of hundreds,] and commanders. Now every part had twenty-four 
thousand, which were ordered to wait on Solomon, by thirty days at a time, from 
the first day to the last, with the captains of thousands and captains of hundreds. 
He also set rulers over every part, such as he knew to be good and righteous men. 
fle set others also to take care of the treasures, and of the villages, and of the 
fields, and of the beasts, whose names I do not think it necessary to mention 
When David hadordered all these officers after the manner before mentioned, he 
called the rulers of the Hebrews, and their heads of tribes, and the officers over 
the several divisions, and those that were appointed over every work, and every 
possession; and standing upon a high pulpit, he said to the multitude as follows 
“My brethren, and my people, I would have you know, that I intended to build 
a house for God, and prepared a large quantity of gold, and a hundred thousand 
talents of silver, but God prohibited me by the prophet Nathan, because of the - 
wars [ had on your account, and because my right hand was polluted with the 
slaughter of our enemies; but he commanded that my son, who was to succeed 
me in the kingdom, should build ‘a temple for him. Now therefvre, since you 
iknow that of the twelve sons whoin Jacob our forefather had, Judah was appointed 
to be king, and that I was preferred before my six brethren, and received the 
government from God, and that none of them were uneasy at it, so dol also de. 
sire that my sons be not seditious one against another, now Solomon has received 
tue kingdom, but to bear him cheerfully for their lord, as knowing that God hath 
¢hcsen him; for it is not a grievous thing to obey even a foreigner as a ruler, if 
«at be God’s will, but it is fit to rejoice’ when a brother hath obtained that dignity, 
since the rest partake of it with him.’ And T pray that the promises of God taay 
he fulfilled; and that this happiness which he hath promised to bestow upon king 
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Solomen, over all the country, may continue therein for all time to come. And 
these promises, 0 son, will be firm, and come. to. a happy end, if thou showest 
thyself to be a religious and a righteous man, and an observer of the laws of 
thy country; but if not, expect adversity upon thy disobedience to them.” 

9. Now when the king had said this, he lett off, but gave the description and 
pattern of the building of the temple in the sight of them all to Solomon; of the 
foundations and of the chambers, inferier and superior, how many they were to 
be, and how large in height and in breadth: as also he determined the weight of 
the golden and silver vessels; moreover, he earnestly excited them with his words, 
to use the utmost alacrity about the work ; he exhorted the rulers also, and par- 
ticularly the tribe of Levi, to assist him, both because of his youth, and because 
God had chosen him to take care of the building of the temple, and of the go, 
vernment of the kingdom. He also declared to them that the work would be 
easy, and not very laborious to them, because he had prepared for it many talents 
or gold, and more of silver, with timber, anda great many carpenters and stone 
cutters, and a large quantity of emeralds, and all sorts of precious stones; and 
he said, that even now he would give up the proper goods of his own dominion 
two hundred talents and three hundred other talents of pure gold, for the most 
holy place, and for the chariot. of God, the cherubim, which are to stand over 
and cover the ark. Now, when David had done speaking, there appeared great 
alacrity among the rulers, and the priests, and the Levites, who now contributed 
and made great and splendid promises for a future contribution; for they un, 
dertook to bring of gold five thousand talents, and ten thousand drachms, and of 
silver ten thousand talents, and many ten thousand talents of iron; and if any 
one had a precious stone he brought it, and bequeathed it to be put among the 
treasures ; of which Jachiel, one of the posterity of Moses, had the care. 

10. Upoa thisoccasion all the people rejoiced, as in particular did David, when 
he saw the zeal and forward ambition of the rulers, and the priests, and of all the 
rest; and he began.to bless God, with a loud voice, calling him ‘the Father and 
Parent of the universe, and the Author of human and divine things, with which 
he had adorned Solomon, the patron and guardian of the Hebrew nation, and of 
its happiness, and of that kingdom which he hath given his son. Besides this, 
lhe prayed for happiness to ali the people; and to Solomon his son a sound and 
righteous mind, and confirmed in all sorts of virtue ;”? and then he commanded 
the multitude to bless God. Upon which they all fell down upon the ground, and 
worshtped him. They also gave thanks to David, on account of all the blessings 
which they had received ever since he had taken the kingdom. On the next 
day he presented sacrifices to God, a thousand bullocks, and as many lambs, . 
which they offered for burnt offerings. They also offered peace-offerings, and 
slew many ten thousand sacrifices; and the king feasted all day, together with 
all the people: and they anointed Solomon a second time with the oil, and ap. 
pointed him to be king, and Zadock to be the high priest of the whole multitude. 
And when they had brought Solomon to the royal palace, and had set him upon 
. his father’s throne, they were obedient to him from that dav. 


CHAP. XV. 


What Charge David gave to his Son Solomon, at the Approach of his Death ; ond 
how many Things he left kim for the Building of the Temple. 


§.1. A trerus afterward David also fell into a distemper, by reason cf his age ; 
and perceiving that he was near to death, he called his sen, Solomon, and dis. 
coursed to him thus: ‘Jam now, O my son, going to my grave and to my fa- 
thers, which isthe common way which all men that now are, or shall be hereafter, 
must go; from which way it is no longer possible to return, and to know anything 
that is done in this wortd.. On which account I exhort thee, while I am. stu’ 
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alive, though already very near to death, in the same manner as I have formerly 
said in my advice to thee, to be righteous towards thy subjects, and religious to 
wards God, that hath given thee thy kingdom ; to observe his commands, and his 
laws, which he hath sent us by Moses; and neither jo thou out of favour nor 
lattery allow any lust or other passion to weigh with thee, to disregard them: 
for if thou transgressest his laws, thou wilt lose the favour of God, and thou wilt 
turn away his providence from thee in all things; but ifthou behave thyself so ay 
it behoves thee, and as I exhort thee, thou wilt preserve our kingdom to our fa. 
mily, and no other house will bear rule over the Hebrews, but we ourselves, fos 
all ages. [Be thou also mindful of the transgressions of Joab,* the captain of the 
host, who hath slain two generals out of envy, and those righteous and good men, 
Abner the son of Ner, and Amasa the son of Jether, whose death do thou avenge 
as shall seem good to thee, since Joab hath been too hard for me, and more po- 
tent than myself, and so hath escaped punishment hitherto. I also commit to 
thee the sons of Barzillai the Gileadite, whom, in order to gratify me, thou shalt 
have in great honour, and take great care of; for we have not done good to him 
first, but we only repay that debt which we owe his father, for what he did to me 
in my flight. ‘There is also Shimei, the son of Gera, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who, after he had cast many reproaches upon me, when, in my flight I was going 
to Mahanaim, met me at Jordan, and received assurances that he should then suf- 
fernothing. Do thou now seek out for some just occasion, and punish him.” 

2. When David had given these admonitions to his son about public affairs, 
and about his friends, and about those whom he knew to deserve punishment, he 
died, having lived seventy years, and reigned seven years and six months in He- 
bron, cver the tribe of Judah, and thirty-three years. in Jerusalem, over all 
the country. This man was of an excellent character. and was endowed with 
all the virtues that were desirable in a king, and in one that had the preservatiou 
of so many tribes committed to him ; for he was amanof valour in a very extraor- 
dinary degree, and went readily and first of all into dangers, when he was to fight 
for his subjects, as exciting the soldiers to action by his own labours, and fighting 
for them, and not commanding them in a despotic way. He was also of very 
great abilities in understanding, and apprehension of present and future circum- 
stances, when he was to manage any affairs. He was prudent and moderate, 
and kind to such as were under any calamities; he was righteous and humane, 
which are good qualities, peculiarly fit for kings; nor was he guilty of any of. 
fence in the exercise of so great an authority, but in the business of the wife of 
Uriah. He also left behind him greater wealth than any other king, either of 
the Hebrews or of other nations, ever did. | 

3. He was buried by his son Solomomin Jerusalem, with great magnificence, 
and with all the other funeral pomp which kings used to be buried with. More- 
over, he had great and immense wealth buried with him, the vastness of which 
may be easily conjectured at by what I shall nowsay ; for a thousand and three 
hundred years afterward, Hyrcanus the high priest, when he was besieged by 
Antiochus, that was‘called the Pious, the son of Demetrius, and was desirous of 


* David is here greatly blamed by some for recommending Joab and Shimei to be punished by Sclo- 
mon, if he could find a proper occasion, after he had borne with the first a long while, and seemed to 
have pardoned the other entirely, which Solomon executed accordingly ; yet I cannot discern any fault 
either in David or Solomon in these cases. Joab’s murder of Abner and Amasa were very barbarous, 
and could not properly be forgiven either by David or Solomon; for a dispensing power in kings for the 
crime of wilful murder is warranted by no law of God, nay, is directly against it every where; nor is it 
for certain, in the power of men to grant such a prerogative to any of their kings. Though Joab was so 
nearly related to David, and so potent in the army under a warlike administration, that David durst not 
himself put hin to death, 2 Sam. tii. 39, and xix. 7. Shimei’s cursing the Lord’s anointed, and this with- 
out any just cause, was the highest act of treason against God and his anointed king, and justly deserved 
death; and though David could forgive treason against himself, yet had he done no more in the case ot 
Shimei then promised him that he would not then, on the day of his return and reinauguration, himself 
put him to death, 2 Sam. xix. 22, and he swore to him no farther, v. 23, as the words are in Josephus, . 
than that he would not then put him to death, which he performed ; nor was Solomon under any obliga- 
tion to spare such a traitor. 
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giving him money to get him to raise the siege, and draw off his army, and ha. 
ving no other method of compassing the money, opened one room of David’s se- 
pulchre, and took out three thousand talents, and gave part of that sum to’ Antio. 
chus, and by this means caused the siege to be raised, as we have informed the 
reader elsewhere. Nay, after him, and that many years Herod the king opened 
another room, and took away a great deal of money, and yet neither of them came 
ut the coffins of the kings themselves, for their bodies were buried under the 
earth so artfully that they did not appear to even those that entered into their 
menuments. Butso much shall suffice us to have said concerning these matters. 
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BOOK VII. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE YEARS 


FROM THE DEATH OF DAVID TO THE DEATH OF AHAB. 


CHAP. I. 


How Solomon, when he had received the Kingdom, took off his Enemies. 


§ 1. We have already treated of David, and his virtue, and of the benefits he 
was the author of to his countrymen ; of his wars also, and battles which he ma. 
naged with success, and then died an old man, in the foregoing book. And when 
Solomon his son, who was but a youth in age, had taken the kingdom, and whom 
David had declared, while he was alive, the lord of that people according to God’s 
will ; when he sat upon the throne the whole body of the people made joyful ac- 
clamations to him, as Is usual at the beginning ofa reign, and wished that all his 
affairs might come to a blessed conclusion ; and that he might arrive at a great 
age, and at the most happy state of affairs possible. 

2. But Adonijah, who, while his father was living, attempted to gain posses. 
sion of the government, carne to the king’s mother Bathsheba, and saluted her 
with great civility ; and when she asked him, whether he came to her as desiring 
her assistance in any thing or not? and bid him teil her if that were the case, 
for that she would cheerfully afferd it him; he began to say, that “she knew 
herself that the kingdom was his, both on account of his elder age, and of the 
disposition of the multitude, and that yet it was transferred to Solomon her son, 
according to the will ef God. He also said, that he was contented to be a ser. 
vant under him, and was pleased with ihe present settlement; but he desired her 
to be a means of obtaining a favour from his brother to him, and to persuade him 
to bestow on him in marriage Abishag, who had indeed slept by his father, but 
because his father was toa old, he did not lie with her, and she wasstill a virgin.” 
So Bathsheba promised him to afford him her assistance very earnestly, and to 
bring this marriage about, because the king would be willing to gratify him in 
such a thing, and because she would press him to it very earnestly. Accordingly 
he went away in hopes of succeeding in this match. So Solomon’s mother went 
presently to her son, to speak to him about what she had promised, upon Ado- 
nijah’s supplication to her. And when her son came forward to meet her, and 
embraced her, and when he had brought her into the house where his royal throne 
was set, he sat thereon, and bid them set another throne on the right hand for lis mo- 
her. When Bathsheba was sat down, she said, “O my son, grant me one request 
that I desire of thee, and do not any thing to me that is disagreeable or ungrateful, 
which thou wilt do if thou deniest me.” And when Solomon bid her to lay her 
commands upon him, because it was agreeable to his duty to grant her every thing 
she should ask, and complained that she did-not at first begin her discourse with a 
firm expectation of cbtaining what she desired, but had some suspicion of a de 
nial, she entreated him to grant that his brother Adonijah might marry Abishag. 

3, But the king was greatly offended at these words, and sent away his mother, 
and said, “that Adonijah aimed at great things, and that he wondered that she 
did not desire him to yield up the kingdom to him, as to his elder brother, since 
she desired that he might marry Abishag; and-<hat he had potent friends, Joab 
“w captain of the host, and Abiathar the priest.” So he called for Benaiah, the 
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captain of the guards, and ordered him to slay his brother Adonijah. He alss 
called for Abiathar the priest and said to him, “I will not put thee to death, be- 
cause of those other hardships which thou hast endured with my father, and be- 
cause of the ark which thou hast borne along with him: but I inflict this following 
punishment upon thee, because thou wast among Adonijah’s followers, and wast 
of his party; Do rot thou continue here, nor come any more into my sight, but 
eu to thine own town, and live on thy own fields, and there abide all thy hfe ; for 
thou hast offended so greatly, that it is not just that thou shouldest retain thy dig- 
nity any longer.” For the forementioned cause, therefore, it was that the house 
of Ithamar was deprived of the sacerdotal dignity, as God had foretold to Eh, 
the grandfather of Abiathar. So it was transferred to the family of Phineas, to 
Zadok. Now those that were of the family of Phineas, but lived privately during 
the time that the high priesthood was transferred to the house of Ithamar (of 
which family Eli was the first that received it,) were these that follow: Bukki 
the son of Abishua the high priest; his son was Joathom; Joathom’s son was 
Meraioth; Meraioth’s son was Aropheus; Arophezus’s son was Ahitub; and 
Ahitub’s son was Zadok, who was first made high priest in the reign of David. 

_4, Now when Joab the captain of the host heard of the slaughter of Adoniah, 
he was greatly afraid, for he was a greater friend to him than to Solomon: and 
suspecting, not without reason, that he was in danger, on account of his favour to 
Adonijah, he fled to the altar, and supposed he might procure safety thereby to 
himself, because of the king’s piety towards God. But when some told the king 
what Joab’s supposal was, he sent Benaiah, and commanded him to raise him up 
from the altar, and bring him to the judgment seat, in order to make his defence. 
However Joab said, he would not leave the altar, but would die there, rather than 
in another place. And when Benaiah had reported this answer to the king, 
Solomon commanded him to cut off his head there,* and let him take that as a 
punishment for those two captains of the host whom he had wickedly slain, and to 
bury his body, that his sims might never leave his family, but that himself and his 
father, by Joab’s death, might be guiltless. And when Benaiah had done what 
he was commanded to do, he was himself appointed to be captain of the whole 
army. ‘The king also made Zadok to be alone the high priest, in the room of 
Abiathar, whom he had removed. 

5. But as to Shimei, Solomon commanded that he should build him a house, 
and stay at Jerusalem, and attend upon him, and should not have authority to go 
over the brook Cedron ; and that if he disobeyed that command, death should be 
his punishment. He also threatened him so terribly, that he compelled him to 
take an oath that he would obey. Accordingly Shimei said, that “he had reason - 
to thank Solomon for giving him such an injunction; and added on oath, that he 
would do as he bid him;” and leaving his own country, he made his abode in Je- 
rusalem. But three years afterwards, when he heard that two of his servants 
were run away from him, and were in Gath, he went for his servants in haste ; 
and when he was come back with them, the king perceived it, and was much dis- 
pleased that he had contemned his commands, and what was more, had no regard 
to the oaths he had-sworn to God; so he called him, and said to him, “ Didst thou 
not swear never to leave me, nor to go out of this city to another ; thou shalt not 
therefore escape punishment for thy perjury, but I will punish thee, thou wicked 
wretch, both for this crime, and for those wherein thou didst abuse my father 
when he was in his flight, that thou mayest know that wicked men gain nothing 
at last, although they be not punished immediately upon their unjust practices, 
but that in all the time wherein they think themselves secure, because they have 
yet suffered nothing, their punishment increases, and is heavier upon them, and 

* This execution upon Joab, as a murderer, by slaying him, even when he had taken sanctuary at 
God’s altar, is perfectly agreeable to the iaw of Moses, which enjoins, that ‘If a man come presumptu 


ously upon his neighhour to slay him with guile, thou shalt take him fromm mine altar thal he die.* 
@xod, xxi. 14. 
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that to a greater degree than if they had been punished immediately upon the 
commission of their crimes.” So Benaiah, on the king’s command, slew Shime 


— aes 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Wife of Solomon; concerning his Wisdom and Riches, and 
concerning what he obtained of Hiram for the Building of the Temple. 


& 


§ 1. Sozomon having already settled himself firmly in his kingdom, and having 
brought his enemies to punishment, he married the daughter of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and built the walls of Jerusalem,* much larger and stronger than those 
which had been béfore, and thenceforward he managed public affairs very peace- 
hbly. Nor was his youth any hinderance in the exercise of justice, or in the 
observation of the laws, or in the remembrance of what charges his father had 
given him at his death, but he discharged every duty with great accuracy that 
might have been expected from such as are aged, and of the greatest prudence. 
He now resolved to goto Hebron, and sacrifice to God. upon the brazen altar that 
was built by Moses. Accordingly he offered there burnt offerings, in number a 
thousand ; and when he had done this, he thought he had paid great honour to 
God; for as he was asleep that very night, God appeared to him, and commanded 
him to ask of him some gifts which he was ready to give him as a reward for his, 
piety. So Solomon asked of God what was most excellent, and of the greatest 
worth in itself, what God would bestow with the greatest joy, and what was most 
profitable for man to receive; for he did not desire to have bestowed upon him, 
either gold or silver or any other riches, as aman and a youth might naturally 
have done, for these are the things that generally are esteemed by most men, as 
‘alone of the greatest worth and the best gifts of God ; ‘“ but,” said he, “ give me, 
O Lord, a sound mind, and a good understanding, whereby I may speak and 
judge the people according to truth and righteousness.” With these petitions God 
was well pleased ; and promised to give him alf those things that he had not men- 
tioned, in his option, riches, glory, victory over his enemies: and, in the first 
place, understanding and wisdom, and this in such a degree as no other mortal 
man, neither kings nor ordinary persons, ever had. He also promised to pre. 
serve the kingdom to his posterity for a very long time, if he continued righteous, 
and obedient to him, and imitated his father in those things wherein he excelled. 
When Solomon heard this from God, he presently leaped out of his bed; and 
when he had worshiped him he returned to Jerusalem; and after he had offered 
great sacrifices before the tabernacle, he feasted all his own family, | 

2. In these days a hard cause came before himin judgment, which it was very 
difficult to find any end of; and I think it necessary to explain the fact, about 
which the contest was, that such as light upon my writings may know what a dif- 
ficult cause Solomon was to determine, and those that are concerned in such 
matters may take this sagacity of the king’s for a pattern, that they may the more 
easily give sentence about such questions :—There were two women, who were 
harlots in the course of their lives, that came to him ; of whom she that seemed to 
ne injured began to speak first, and said, O king, I and this other woman dwell 
together in one room; now it came to pass that we both bore a son at the same 
hour of the same day, and on the third day, this woman overlaid her son, and 
killed it, and then took my son out of my bosom and removed him to herself, and 
as I was asleep she laid her dead con inmy arms. Now, when in the morning, 
I was desirous to give the breast to the child, [ did not find my own, but saw the 
woman’s dead child lying by me, for I considered it exactly, and found it so to be. 

* This building the walls of Jerusalem, son after David's death, illustrates the conclusion of the 51st 


Pealm, where David prays, build thou the walls of Jerusalem, they being, it seems, unfinished cr imper- 
fect at that time ; see chap. vi. sect. 1; and ch. vii. sect. 7 * also 1 Kings, ix. 15. . 
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Hence it was that I demanded my son, and when I could not obtain him, I have 
recourse, my lord, to thy assistance ; for since we were alone, and there was no- 
body there that could convict her, she cares for nothing, but perseveres in the 
stout denial of the fact.” When this woman had told this her story, the king 
asked the other woman what she had to say in contradiction to that story? But 
when she denied that she had done what was charged upon her, and said, that it 
was her child that was living, and that it was her antagonist’s child that was 
dead; and when no one could devise what judgment could be given, and the 
whole court were blind in their understanding, and could not tell how to find out 
this riddle, the king alone invented the following way how to discover it; he bade 
them bring in both the dead child and the living child ; and sent one of his guards, 
and commanded him to fetch a sword, and draw it, and to cut both the children 
into two pieces, that each of the women might have half the living, and half the 
dead child. Hereupon all the people privately laughed at the king, as no more 
than a youth. But-in the mean time, she that was the real mother of the living 
child cried out, that he should not do so, but deliver that child to the other wo- 
man as her own, for she would be satisfied with the life of the chile, and with the 
sight of it, although it were esteemed the other’s child; but the other woman was 
ready to see the child divided, and was desirous moreover that the first woman 
should be tormented. When the king understood that both their words proceeded 
from the truth of their passions, he adjudged the child to her that cried out to save 
it, for that she was the real mother of it, and he condemned the other as a wicked 
woman, who had not only killed her own child, but was endeavouring to see her 
friend’s child destroyed also. Now the multitude fooked on this determination as 
a great sign and demonstration of the king’s sagacity and wisdom; and after that 
day, attended to him as to one that had a Divine mind. 

3. Now the captains of his armies, and ofhcers appointed over the whcle coun- 
try, were these: over the lot of Ephraim was Ures; over the toparchy of Beth- 
tehem was Dioclerus; Abinadab, who married Solomon’s daughter, had the re- 
gion of Dora, and the sea coast under him; the great plain was under Benaiah, 
the son of Achilus, he also governed all the country as far as Jordan; Gabarius 
ruled over Gilead and Gaulanitis, and had under him the sixty great and fenced 
cities [of Og ;] Achinadab managed the affairs of all Galilee, as far as Sidon, and 
had himself also married a daughter of Solomon’s, whose name was Basima; 
Banacates had the sea coast about Arce, as had Shaphot Mount 'Tabor and Car- 
mel, and [the lower] Galilee, as far asthe river Jordan ; one man was appointed 
over all this country; Shimei was intrusted with the lot of Benjamin; and Gabares 
had the country beyond Jordan, over whom there was again one governor ap- 
pointed. Now the people of the Hebrews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, 
received a wonderful increase when they betook themselves to husbandry, and the 
cultivation of their grounds; for as they enjoyed peace, and were not distracted 
with wars and troubles, and having besides an unbounded fruition of the most 
desirable liberty, every one was busy in augmenting the product of their own 
lands, and making them worth more than they had formerly been. 

4, The king had also other rulers, who were over the land of Syria, and of the — 
Philistines, which reached from the river Euphrates to Egypt, and these collected 
his tributes of the nations. Now these contributed to the king’s table, and to his 
supper every day,* thirty cori of fine flour, and sixty of meal; as also ten fat 

* It may not be amiss to compare the daily furniture of king Solomon’s table, here set down, amd * 
Kings, iv. 22, 23, with the like daily furniture of Nehemiah the governor’s table, after the Jews were 
come back from Babylon; and to remember witha], that Nehemiah was now building the walls of Je 
rusalem, and maintained more than usual, above one hundred and fifty considerable men every day 
and that because the nation was then very poor, at his own charges also, without laying any burden upor 
the people at all. ** Now that which was prepared for me daily was an ox and six choice sheep ; alse 
fowls were prepared for me; and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine; and yet forall this, lyre 
quired not the bread of the governor, because the bondage was heavy upor this people,” Neh. v.18 


See the whole context, ver. 14—19.,. Nor did the Governor’s usual allowance of forty shekels of silvea 
a day. ver. 35, amount to 5/.a day, nor to 18001 a year. Nor does it indeed appear, thut under the 
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oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and a hundred fat lambs; all these 
were besides what were taken by hunting harts and buffaloes, and birds, and 
fishes, which were brought to the king by foreigners day by day. Solomon had 
also so great a number of chariots that the stalls of his horses for those chariots 
were forty thousand ; and besides these, he had twelve thousand horsemen, the 
one half of which waited upon thecking in Jerusalem, and the rest were dispersed 
abroad, and dwelt in the royal villages; but the same officer who provided for 
the king his expenses, supplied also the fodder for the horses, and still carried it 
to the place where the king abode at that time. 3 

5. Now the sagacity and wisdom which God had bestowed on Solomon was so - 
great that he exceeded the ancients, insomuch that he was no way inferior to the 
Egyptians, who are said to have been beyond all men in understanding; nay, in- 
deed, it is evident that their sagacity was very m‘tch inferior to that of the king’s. 
He also excelled and distinguished himself in wis tom above those who were most 
- eminent among the Hebrews at that time for shrewc ness; those I mean were Ethan, 
and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol. He also composed 
books of odes, and songs, a thousand and five, of arables and similitudes, three 
thousand ; for he spake a parable upon every sor’ of tree, from the hyssop to the 
cedar; and in like manner also about beasts, al sut all sorts of living creatures, 
whether upon the earth, or in the seas, or inthe ar; for he was not unacquainted 
with any of their natures, nor omitted inquiries about them, but described them 
all like a philosopher, and demonstrated his exquisite knowledge of their severa 
properties. God also enabled him to learn that skill which expels demons,* which, 
is a science useful ‘and sanative to him. He composed such incantations also by 
which distempers are alleviated. And he left behind him the manner of using 
exorcisms, by which they drive away demons, so that they never return ; and this 
method of cure isof great force unto this day: forlhave seenacertain man of my 
own country, whose name was Eleazer, releasing people that were demoniacal, in 
the presence of Vespasian, and his sons, and his captains, and the whole multi- 
tude of his soldiers. The manner of the cure was this: he put a ring that had a 
root of one of those sorts mentioned by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, 
after which he drew out the demon through his nostrils; and when the man fell 
down immediately, he adjured him to return into him no more, making still men- 
tion of Solomon, and reciting the incantations which he composed. And when 
Eleazer would persuade and demonstrate to the spectatdrs that he had sucha power, 
he set a little way off a cup or basin full of water, and commanded the demon, as 
he went out of the man, to overturn it, and thereby to let the spectators know that 
he had left the man; and when this was done, the skill and wisdom of Solumon 
was showed very manifestly ; for which reason it is that all men may know the 
vastness of Solomon’s abilities, and how he was beloved of God, and that the ex. 
traordinary virtues of every kind with which this king was endowed may not be 
unknown to any people under the sun; for this reason, | say, it is that we have 
proceeded to speak so largely of these matters. 

6. Moreover, Hiram king of Tyre, when he had heard that Solomon succeeded 
to his father’s kingdom, was very glad of it, for he was a friend of David’s. So he 
sent ambassadors to him, and saluted him, and congratulated him on the present 


Judges or under Samuel the prophet, there was any such public allowance to those governors at all. Those 
great charges upon the public for maintaining courts came in with kings, as God foretold they would, 1 
Sam. viii. 11—18. 

* Some pretended fragments of these books of conjuration of Salomon are still extant in Fabricius’ 
Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. p. 1054, though I entirely differ from Josephus in this his supposal, that such 
books and arts of Solomon were parts of that wisdom which was imparted to him by God in his younger 
days; they must rather have belonged to such profane but curious arts as we find mentioned, Acts, X1X. 
{3—20, and had been derived from the idolatry and superstition of his heathen wives and concubines in 
- his old age, when he had forsaken God, and God had forsaken him, and given him up to demoniacal do. 
lusions.. Nor does Joserhus’s strange account for the root Baara. (Of the War, B. viii. ch. vi. gect. 3,) 
seem to be other than that of its magical use in such conjurations. As for the following history, 1 con 
firms what Christ says, Matt. xii. 27, “L¢f hy Beelzebub cast, out devils, by whom do your sons cast 
thems our ™ 
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nappy state of his affairs © Upon which Solomon sent him an epistle, the contents 
of which here follow : 


SoLtomown ro Kine Hiram. 


““* Kriow thou that my father would have built a temple to God, but was hin 
dered by wars and continual expeditions, for he did not leave off to overthrow his 
enemies till he made them all subject to tribute. But I give thanks to God 
for the peace I at present enjoy, and on that account I am at leisure, and design 
to build a house to Ged, for God foretold to my father that such a house should 
be built by me; wherefore I desire thee to send some of thy subjects with mine 
to Mount Lebanon to cut down timber, for the Sidonians are more skilful than ow 
people in cutting of wood. As for wages to the hewers of wood, I will pay what- 
soever price thou shalt determine ” ) 

7. When Hiram had read this epistle, he was pleased with it; ard wrote back 
this answer to Solomon : 


Hiram To Kine Soromon. 


“Tt is fit to bless God, that he hath committed thy father’s government to thee, 
who art a wise man, and endowed with all virtues. As for myself, I rejoice at the 
condition thou art in, and will be subservient to thee in all that thou sendest to me 
about ; for when by my subjects I have cut down many and large trees of cedar, 
and cypress wood, I will send them to sea, and will order my subjects to make 
floats of them, and to sail to what places soever of thy country thou shalt desire, 
and leave them there, after which thy subjects may carry them to Jerusalem. But 
do thou take care to procure us corn for this timber, which we stand in need of, 
because we inhabit in an island.”t 

8. The copies of these epistles remain at this day, and are preserved not only 
in our books, but among the Tyrians also, insomuch that if any one would know 
the certainty about them, he may desire of the keepers of the public records of 
Tyre to show him them; and he will find what is there set down to agree with 
what we have said. I have said so much out of a desire that my readers may know 
that we speak nothing but the truth, and do not compose a history out of some 
plausible relations which deceive men and please them at the same time, nor at- 


* These epistles of Solomon and Hiram are those in 1 Kings, v. 3—9,; and as enlarged, in 2 Chron. 
ii. 3—16; but here given us by Josephus in his own words. 

+ What Josephus here puts into his copy of Hiram’s epistle to Solomon, and repeats afterwards, chap. 
vy. sect. 3; that Tyre was now an sland, is not in any of the three other copies, viz. that of the Kings. 
Chronicles, or Eusebius; nor is it any cther, I suppose, than his own conjectura] paraphrase ; for when 
I many yeais ago inquired into this master, { found the state of this famous city, and of the island where- 
upon it stood, to have been very different at different times. ‘The result of my inquiries in this matter, 
with the addition of some later improvements, stands thus: That the best testimonies hereto relating 
imply that Palzterus, or oldest Tyre, was no other than that most ancient smaller fort or city Tyre, situa- 
ted on the continent, and mentioned in Josh. xix. 29, out of which the Canaanite or Phoenician inhabi- 
tants were driven into a large island that lay not far off in the sea by Joshua; that this island was then 
joined to the continent at the present remains of Paleterus by a neck of land over against Solomon’s 
cisterns, still so called ; and the city’s fresh water probably was carried along in pipes by that neck of 
sand, and that this island was therefore in strictness no other than a peninsula, having villages in its 
fields, Ezek. xxvi. 6, and a wail about it, Amos, i. 10; and the city was not of so great reputation as 
Sidon for some ages; that it was attacked both by sea and land by Salmanasser, as Josephus informs 
us, Antiq. B. ix. ch. xiv. sect. 2; and afterwards came to the metropolis of Phoenicia, and was afterwards 
taken and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, according tothe numerous scripture prophecies thereto relating, 
» Tsa. xxii ; Jer. xxv. 22; xxvil.3; xlvii.4; Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii, That seventy years after that 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar this city was in some measure revived and rebuilt, Isaiah, xxiii. 17,18, 
but that, ar the prophet Ezekie] had foretold, xxvi. 3, 4, 5, 14; xxvii, 34; the sea arose higher than be 
fore, till at last it overflowed not only the neck of jand, but the main island or peniusula itself, and 
destroyed that old and famous city for ever; that, however, there stil] remained an adjoining smalley 
istand, once connected to old Tyre itself by Hiram, which was afterward inhabited; to which Alexande1 
the Great, with incredible pains, raised a new bank or causeway; and that it plainly appears, from 
Maundeell, a most authentic eye-witness, that the old large and famous city, on the original lar e islanc, 
is now Jaid so gererally under water, that scarce more than forty acres of it, or rather of that adjoining 
zinall island, remain at this day; so that perhaps not above a hundredth part of the first island and city 
1s now above water. This was foretold in the same prophecies of Ezekiel; and, according to them, 
as Mr. Maundrell distinctly observes, these poor remains of old Tyre are now “ become like the top of a 
rock a place of the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.” 
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tempt to avoid examination, nur desire men to believe us immediately ; nor are 
we at liberty to depart from speaking truth, which is the proper commendation of, 
an historian, and yet be blameless. But we insist upon no admission of what we 
say, unless we be able to manifest its truth by demonstration and the strongest 
- vouchers. t 
9. Now king Solomon, as soon as this epistle of the king of Tyre was brought 
him, commended the readiness and good will he declared therein, and repaid him 
in what he desired, and sent him yearly twenty thousand cori of wheat and as many 
baths of oil; now the bath is able to contain seventy-two sextaries. He also sent 
him the same measure of wine. So the friendship between Hiram and Solomon 
hereby increased more and more; and they swore to continue it for ever. And 
the king appointed a tribute to be laid onall the people, of thirty thousand labourers, 
whose work he rendered easy to them by prudently dividing it among them; for 
he made ten thousand cut timber in Mount Lebanon for one month, and then to 
come home, and rest two months, until the time when the other twenty thousand 
had finished their task at the appointed time ; and so afterward it came to pass, 
that the first ten thousand returned to their work every fourth month ; and it was 
Adoram who was over this tribute. There were also of the strangers who were 
left by David, who were to carry the stones and other materials, seventy thousand ; 
and of those that cut the stones eighty thousand. Of these, three thousand and three 
hundred were rulers over the rest. He also enjoined them to cut out large stones 
for the foundations of the temple, and that they should fit them and unite them to- 
gether in the mountain, and so bring them tothe city. This was done not only by 
our own country workmen, but by those workmen whom Hiram sent also. 


aE 
—_—_—— 


CHAP. Til. 
Of the Building ofthe Temple. 


\ 

§ 1. Sonomon began to build the temple in the fourth year of his reign, on the 
second month, which the Macedonians call Artemisius, and the Hebrews Jur, five 
hundred and ninety-two years after the Exodus out of Egypt, but after one thou- 
sand and twenty years from Abraham’s coming out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, 
and after the deluge one thousand four hundred and forty years; and from Adam 
the first man who was created, until Solomon built the temple, there had passed 
in all three thousand one hundred and two years. Now that year on which the 
temple began to be built was already the eleventh year of the reign of Hiram ; 
but from the building of ‘Tyre, to the building of the temple, there had passed two 
hundred and forty years. 

2. Now therefore the king laid the foundations of the temple* very deep in the 
ground, and the materials were strong stones, and such as would resist the force 
of time; these were to unite themselves with the earth, and become a basis and 
a sure foundation for that superstructure which was to be erected over it; they 
were to be so strong, inorder to sustain with ease those vast superstructures and ° 
precious ornaments, whose own weight was to be not less than the weight of 
those other high and heavy buildings which the king designed to be very orna. 
~ mental and magnificent; they erected its entire body, quite up to the roof, of 
white stone ; its height was sixty cubits, and its length was the same, and its 
breadth twenty. ‘There was another building erected over it, equal to it in its 
measures; so that the entire altitude of the temple was a hundred and twenty 
cubits. Its front was to the east. As to the porch, they built it before the tem- 


é 
* Of the temple of Solomon, here described by Josephus in this and the following sections of the 
thapter, see my Description of the Temples belonging to this work, chap. xiii 
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ple; its length was twenty cubits, and it was so ordered that it might agree with 
the breadth of the house ; and it had twelve cubits in latitude, and its height was 
raised as high as a hundred and twenty cubits. He also built round about the 
temple thirty small rooms, which might include the whole temple, by) their 
closeness one to another, and by their number and outward position round it. 
He also made passages through them, that they might come into one through 
another. Every one of these rooms* had five cubits in breadth, and the same in 
length butin height twenty. Above these were other rooms, and others above 
them, equal both in their measures and number ; so that these reached to a height 


equal to the lower part of the house; for the upper part had no buildings about 


it. The roof that was over the house was of cedar ; and truly every one of these 
rooms had a roof of their own, that was not connected with the other rooms ; but 
for the other parts there was a covered roof common to them all, and built with 
very long beams that passed through the rest, and through the whole building, 
that so the middle walls, being strengthened by the same beams of timber, might 
be thereby made firmer; but as for that part of the roof that was under the 
beams, it was made of the:same materials, and was all made smooth, and had or. 
naments proper for roofs, and plates of gold nailed upon them ; and ashe enclo- 
sed the walls with boards of cedar, so he fixed on them plates of gold which had 
sculptures upon them, so that the whole temple shined, and dazzled the eyes of 
such as entcred by the splendour of the gold that was on every side of them. 
Now the whole structure of the temple was made with great skill of polished 
siones, and those laid together so very harmoniously and smoothly, that there ap- 
peared to the spectators no sign of any hammer or other instrument of architec- 
ture, but as if, without any use of them, the entire materials had naturally united 
themselves together, that the agreement of one part with another seemed rather 
to have been natural than tc have arisen from the force of tools upon them. The 
king also had a fine contrivance for an ascent to the upper room over the temple, 
and that was by steps in the thickness of its wall; for it had no large door on the 
east end, as the lower house had, but the entrances were by the sides, through 
very small doors. He also overlaid the temple, both within and without, with 
boards of cedar, that were kept close together by thick chains, so that this con- 
lrivance was in the nature of a support and a strength to the building. ; 
3. Now when the king had divided the temple into two parts, he made the in- 
nor house of twenty cubits [every way] to be the most secret chamber, but he ap- 
pointed that of forty cubits to be the sanctuary ; and when he had cut a door. 


place out of the wall, he put therein doors of cedar, and overlaid them with a — 


great deal of gold that had sculptures upon it. He also had veils of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and the brightest and softest linen, with the most curious flow- 
ers wrought upon them, which were to be drawn before those doors. ‘He also 
dedicated for the most secret place, whose breadth was twenty cubits, and length 
ile same, two cherubims of solid gold ;f the height of each of them was five cu- 
bits; they had each of them two wings stretched out as far as five cubits; where. 
fore Solomon set them up not far from each other, that with one wing they might 
touch the southern wall of the secret place, and with another the northern ;_ their 
other wings, Which joined to each other, were a covering to the ark, which was 
set between them. But nobody can tell, or even conjecture, what was the shape 
of these cherubims. He also laid the floor of the temple with plates of gold; 
und he added doors to the gate of the temple, agreeable to the measure of the 


* 'I'hese small roonis or side chambers, seem to have been by Josephus’s description, no less than 


' twenty cubits high apiece, otherwise there must have becn a large interval between one and the other 
that was over it, and this with double floors, the one of six cubits distance from the floor beneath it, as 1] 
Kings, vi. 5. 

ra osephus says here, that the cherubims were of solid gold, and only five cubits bigh, while our He 
brew crypies, 1 Kings, vi. 23. 28, say they were of the olive tree, and the LXXII of the cypress tree, and 
only over!aid with gold; and both agree they were ten cubits high. » I suppose the number is here falselv 
transcribed, and that Josenhus wrote ten cubits also , , 
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eight of the wall, but in breadth twenty cubits, and on them he glued gold plates. 
And, to say all in one word, he left no part of the temple, neither internal nor ex 
ernal, but what was covered with gold. He also had curtains drawn over these ~ 
doors, m like manner as they are drawn over the inner doors of the imost holy 
place; but the porch of the temple had nothing of that sort. 

4. Now Solomon sent for an artificer out of T'yre, whose name was Hiram. 
He was by birth of the tribe of Naphtali, on the mother’s side (for sue was of 
that tribe,) but his father was Ur, of the stock of the Isracktes. This man was 
skilful in all sorts of work; but his chief skill lay in working in gold, and silver, 
and brass, by whom were made all the mechanical works about the temple, ac 
cording to the will of Solomon. Moreover this Hiram made two [hollow] pil- 
lars,* whose outsides were of brass, and the thickness of the brass was four 
fingers breadth, and the height of the pillars was eighteen cubits, and their cir. 
cumference twelve cubits; but there was cast, with each of their chapiters, lily 
work that stood upon the pillar, and it was elevated five cubits, round about which 
there was nef-work interwoven with small palms made of brass, and covered the 
lily-work. ‘To this also were hung two hundred pomegranates in two rows. 
The one of ibese pillars he set at the entrance of the porch on the right hand. 
and ‘called it Jachin, and the other at the left hand, and called it Boaz. 

5. Solomon also cast a brazen sea, whose figure was that of a hemisphere , 
this brazen vessel was called a sea for its largeness, for the laver was ten feet in 
diameter, and cast of the thickness of a palm. Its middle part rested on a short 
pillar that had ten spirals round it; and that pillar was ten cubits in diameter 
T'oere stood round about it twelve oxen, tlfat looked to the four winds of heaven, 
there to each wind, having their hinder parts depressed, that so the hemispherica! 
vessel might rest upon them, which itself was also depressed round about. ir 
wardly. Now this sea contained three thousand baths. 

6 He also made ten brazen bases for so many quadrangular lavers ; the length 
af every one of these bases was five cubits, and the breadth four cubits, and tne 
height six cubits. This vessel was partly turned, and wasthus contrived: there 
were four small quadrangular pillars that stood one at. each corner; these haa 
the sides of the base fitted to them on each quarter; they were parted into three 
parts ; every interval had a border fitted to support [the laver]; upon which was 
engraven, in one place a lion, andin another place a bull and an-.eagle. The 
small pillars had the same animals engraven that were engraven on the sides, 
The whole work was elevated, and stood upon four wheels, which were also cast. 
which had also naves and felloes, and were a foot and a half in diameter. Any 
one who saw the spokes of the wheels, how exactly they were turned, and united 
te the sides of the bases, and with what harmony they agreed to the felloes, weuld 
wonder at them. Elowever, their structure was this: certain shoulders of hands, 
stretched out, held the corners above, upon which rested a short spiral pillar, that 
lay under the hollow part of the laver, resting upon the fore-feet of the eagle and 
the lion, which were adapted tothem, insomuch that those who viewed them would 
think they were of one piece; between these were engravings of palm-trees, 
This was the corstruction of the ten bases. He also made ten large round brass 
vessels, which were the lavers themselves, each of which contained forty baths ;t 
for it had its height four cubits, and its edges were as much distant from each 

* As for these two famous pillars Jachin and Boaz, their height could be no more than eighteen enbits, 
3s here, and 1 Kings, vii. 15: 2 Kings xxv.17; Jer. lii. 21; those thirty-five cunits in 2 Chron. iii. 15, 
being contrary to all the rules of architecture in the world. 

+ The round or cylindrical lavers of four cubits in diameter, and four in height, both in our copies, 1 
Kings, vii. 38, 39, and here in Josephus, must have contained a great deal mere thaa the forty batis, 
which are always assigned them.’ Where the error lies ishard to say. Perhaps Josephus honestly fol- 
towed his copies here, though they had been corrupted, and he was not able to restore the true read- 
ing. In the mean time, these forty baths are probably the true quantity contained in each ‘aver, since 
they went upon wheels, and were to be drawn by the Levites about the courts of the priests for the wash- 
ings they were designed for ; and had they held. much more, they would have been too s' st, wD ave 
ecen so drawn. 
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other. He also placed these lavers upon the ten bases that were cailed Mecho. 
noth; and he set five of the lavers on the left* side of the temple, which was that 
side towards the north wind, and as many on the right side towards the south, but 
looking towards the east. ‘The same [eastern] way he also set the sea. Now 
he appointed the sea to be for washing the hands and the feet of the priests, when 
they entered into the temple, and were to ascend the altar, but the lavers to 
cleanse the entrails of the beasts that were to be burnt-offerings, with their feet 
also. 

7. He also made a brazen altar, whose length was twenty cubits, and its breadth 
the same, and its height ten, for the burnt-offerings. He also made all its vesscls 
of brass, the pots, and the shovels, and the basins, and besides these, the snuf. 
fers and the tongs, and all its other vessels he made of brass, and such brass as 
was in splendour and beauty like gold. The king also dedicated a great num- 
ber of tables, but one that was large, and made of gold, upon which they set the 
loaves of God; and he made ten thousand more that resembled them, but were 
done after another manner, upon which lay the vials and the cups; those of gold 
were twenty thousand, those of silver were forty thousand. He also made ten 
thousand candlesticks, according to the command of Moses, one of which he de- 
dicated for the teraple, that it might burn in the daytime, according to the law ; 
and one table with loaves upon it, on the north side of the temple, over against 
the candlestick ; for this he set on the south side, but the golden altar stood be- 
tween them. Al] these vessels were contained in that part of the holy house 
which was forty cubits long, and were before the vail of that most secret place 
wherein the ark was to be set. 

8. The king also made pouring vessels, in number eighty thousand, and a hun. 
ared thousand golden vials, and twice as many silver vials. Of golden dishes, in 
order therein to offer kneaded fine flour at the altar, there were eighty, thousand, 
and twice as many of silver. Of large basins also, wherein they mixed fine flour 
with oil, sixty thousand of gold, and twice as many of silver. Of the measures 
like those which Moses called the Hin, and the Assaren [a tenth deal, ] there were 
twenty thousand of gold, and twice as many of silver. ‘The golden censers, in 
which they carried the incense to the altar, were twenty thousand. ‘The other 
censers, in which they carried fire from the great altar to the little altar, within 
the temple, were fifty thousand. The sacerdotal garments, which belonged to 
the high-priest, with the long robes, and the oracle, and the precious stones, were 
a thousand. But the crown,t upon which Moses wrote [the name of] God, was 
only one, and hath remained to this veryday. He also made ten thousand sacer- 
dotal garments of fine linen, with purple girdles, for every priest ; and two hun- 
dred thousand trumpets, according to the command of Moses. Also two hundred 
thousand garments of fine linen for the singers, that were Levites. And he made 
musical instruments, and such as were invented for singing of hymns, called Na- 
bla and Cinyve [psalteries and harps,] which were made of electrum [the finest 
brass, | forty thousand. 

9. Solomon made all these things for the honour of God, with great variety and 
magnificence, sparing no cost, but using all possible hberality in adorning the 
temple: and these things he dedicated to the treasures of God. He also placed 
a partition round about the temple, which in our tongue we called Gison, but it is 
called Thrigeos by the Greeks, and he raised it up to the height of three cubits: 
and it was for the exclusion of the multitude from coming into the temple, ana 
showing that it was a place that was free and open only for the priests. He alse 


* Here Josephus gives us a key to his own language, of right and Jeft hand, in the tabernacle and tem 
r’e, that by the right hand he means what is against our left, when we suppose ourselves going up from 
the east gates of the courts towards the tabernacle or temple themselves, and so vice versa; whence it 
tohows, that the pillar Jachin, on the right hand of the temple, was on the south, against our left hand, 
and Boaz on the north, against our right hand. 

+ Ofthe golden plate on the high-priest’s forehead, that was in being in the days of Josephus, and a 
eentury or two at Jeast later, see the note on Antiq. b. wi. chap. vii. sect.\6. 
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built beyond this court a temple, whose figure was that of a quadrangle, and eree- 
ted for it great and broad cloisters; this was entered into by very nigh gates, 
each of which had its front exposed to one of the [four] winds, and were shut by 
golden doors. Into this temple all the people entered chat were distinguished 
from the rest by being pure, and observant of the laws. Bui ne made that tem- 
ple, which was beyond this, a wonderful one indeed, and such as exceeds all de- 
scription in words ; nay, if I may so say, is hardly belicved upon sight; for when 
he had filled up great valleys with earth, which on account of their immense 
depth, could not be locked on, when you bended down to see them, without pain, 
and had elevated the ground four hundred cubits, he made it to be on a level with 
the top of the mountain on which the temple was built, and by this means the 
outmost temple, which was exposed to the air, was even with the temple itself.* 
He encompassed this also with a building of a double row of cloisters, which stood 
on high upon piilars of native stone, while the roofs were of cedar, and were po- 
lished in a manner proper for such high roofs, but he made all the doors of this 
temple of silver. : 


Beeecora 


——= 


CHAP. IV. 


How Solomon removed the Ark into the Temple ; how he made Supplication to God, 
and offered public Sacrifices to him. 


1. Wuen king Solomon had finished these works, these large and beautiful 
buildings, and had laid up his donations in the temple, and all this in the in. 
terval of seven years,y and had given a demonstration of his riches and alacrity 
therein, insomuch that any one who saw it would have thought it must have been 
an immense time ere it could have been finished ; and [would be surprised] that 
so much should be finished in so short atime ; short, I mean, if compared with the 
greatness of the work: he also wrote tothe rulers and elders of the Hebrews, 
and ordered all the people to gather themselves together to Jerusalem, both to see 
the temple which he had built, and to remove the ark of God into it; and when 
this invitation of the whole body of the people to come to Jerusalem was every 
where carried abroad, it was the seventh month before they came together, which 
month is by our countrymen called Thisr2, but by the Macedonians Hyperbere- 
teus. ‘The feast of tabernacles happened to fall at the same time, which was ce. 
lebrated by the Hebrews as a most holy and most eminent feast. So they car- 
ried the ark and the tabernacle which Moses had pitched, and all the vessels that 
were for ministration to the sacrifices of God, and removed them to the temple.} 
The king himself, and all the people and the Levites went before, rendering the 
ground moist with sacrifices and drink-offerings, and the. blood of a great 


‘number of oblations, and burning an immense quantity of incense, and this til] 


the very air itself every where round about was so full of these odours, that it met, 
in a most agreeable manner, persons at a great distance, and was an indication oi 
10d’s presence, and as men’s opinions were, of his habitation with them in this 


* When Josephus here says, that the floor of the outmost temple, or court ot the Gentiles, was with 
vast labour raised tobe even, or of equal height, with the floor of the inner, or court of the priests, he must 
mean this in a gross estimation only, for he aud all others agree, that the inner temple, or court of the 
priests, was a few cubits more elhvated than the middle court, the court of Israel, and that much more 
was the court of the priests elevated several cubits above that outmost court, since the court of Israel was 
lower than the one, and higher than the other. 

+ The Septuagint say, ‘that they prepared timber and stones to build the temple for three years,” 1 
Kings, v. 18; and although neither our present Hebrew copy nor Joserhus directly name that number a 


years, yet do they both say the building itself did not begin till Solomon's fourth year; and both speak of 


the preparation of materials beforehand, 1 Kings, v. 18; Antig. B. vill.ch. v. sect. 1. There is no reason 
.herefore to alter the Septuagint’s number, but we are to suppose three years to have been the just tive ot 
tae preparation, as I have done in my computation of the expense in building that temple. 

{ This solemn removal of the ark from Mount Sioa to Mount Moriah, at the distance of almost tires 
quarters of a mile, confutes that notion, of the modern Jews,and followed by many Christians also, as ¥ 
thase two were afte 9 sevt one and the same mountain; for which there is, I think, very little foumdation, 
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newly built and consecrated place, for they did not grow weary, either of sing 
ing hymns or of dancing, until they came to the temple ; and in this manner, did 
they carry the ark. But when they should transfer it into the most secret place, 
the rest of the multitude went away, and only those priests that carried it set it 
between the two cherubims, which embracing it with their wings (for so were 
they framed by the artificer,) they covered it as under atent or acupola. Now 
the ark contained nothing else but those: two tables of stone that preserved the 
ten commandments, which God spake to Moses in Mount Sinai, and which were 
engraved upon them ; but they set the candlestick, and the table, and the golden 
altar, in the temple, before the most sacred place, in the very same places where- 
in they stood till that time in the tabernacle. So they offered up the daily sacri- 
fices; but for the brazen altar, Solomon set it before the temple, over against the 
door, that when the door was opened, it might be exposed to sight, and the sacred 
solemnities, and the richness of the sacrifices, might be thence seen; and all the 
rest cf the vessels they gathered together, and put them within the temple. 

2. Now as soon as the priests had put all things in order about the ark, and 
were gone out, there came down a thick cloud and stood there, and spread itself 
after a gentle manner into the temple, such a cloud it was as was diffused and 
temperate, not such a rough one as we See full of rain inthe winter season. ‘This 
cloud so darkened.the place, that one priest could not discern another, but it af- 
forded to the minds of all a visible image, and glorious appearance of God’s having 
descended into this temple, and of his having gladly pitched his tabernacle therein. 
So these men were intent upon this thought. But Solomon rose up (for he was 
sitting before,) and used such words to God as he thought agreeable to the divine 
nature to receive, and fit for him to give; for he said, “Thou hast an eternal 
house, O Lord, and such a one as thou hast created for thyself out of thine own 
works; we know it to be the heaven, and the air, and the earth, and the sea, 
which thou pervadest, nor art thou contained within their limits. I have, indeed, 
built this temple to thee, and thy name, that from thence when we sacrifice, and 
perform sacred operations, we may send our prayers up into the air, and may 
constantly believe that thou art present, and ar: not remote from what is thine 
own; for neither when thou seest all things, and hearest all things, nor now, when 
it pleases thee tu dwell here, dost thou leave off the care of all men, but rather 
thou art very near to them all, but especially thou art present te those that address 
themselves to thee, whether by night or by day.” When he had thus solemnly 
addressed himseif to God, he converted his discourse to the multitude, and strongly 
represented the power and providence of God to them; how he had showed all 
things that were to come to pass to David his father, as many of those things 
had already come to pass, and the rest would certainly come to pass hereafier; 
and how he had given him his name, and told to David what he should be called 
before he was born; and foretold, that when he should be king, after his father’s 
death, he should build him a temple, which since they saw accomplished ac. 
cording to his prediction, he required them to bless God, and by believing him, 
from the sight of what they had seen accomplished, never to despair of any thing 
that he had promised for the future, in order to their hapviness, or suspect that it 
would not come to pass. 

3. When the king had thus discoursed to the multitude, he looked again to. 
wards the temple, and lifting up his right hand to the multitude, he said, “It is 
not possible, by what men can do, to return sufficient thanks to God for his be 
nefits bestowed upon them; forthe Deity stands in need of nothing, and is above 
any such requital; but so far as we have been made superior, O Lord, to other 
animals by thee, it becomes us to bless thy majesty, and it is necessary for us to 
return thee thanks for what thou hast bestewed upon our house, and on the He- 
brew people; for with what other instrument can we better appease thee, when 
ihou art angry at us, or more properly preserve thy favour, than with our voice? 
wich, as we have it from the air, so do we know that by that air it ascends up 
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“wards [towards thee.] I therefore ought myself to return thee thanks thereby 
in the first place, concerning my father, whom thou hast raised from obscurity 
unto so great joy; and in the next place, concerning myself, since thou hast per- 
formed all that thou hast promised unto this very day. And I beseech thee for 
the time to come to afford us whatsoever thou, O God, hast power to bestow on 
such as thou dost esteem: and to augment our house for all ages, as thou hast 
zromised to David my father to do, both in his lifetime and at his death, that our 
aingdom shail continue, and that his posterity should successively receive it to 
fen thousand generations. Do not thou, therefore, fail to give us these blessings, 
and to bestow on my children that virtue in which thou delightest. And besides 
all this, I humbly beseech thee, that thou wilt let some portion of thy spirit come 
down and inhabit in this temple, that thou mayest appear to be with us uponearth 
As to thyself, the entire heavens, and the immensity of the things that are therein, 
are but a small habitation for thee, much more is this poor temple so; but I en- 
treat thee to keep it as thine own house, from being destroyed by our enemics 
for ever, and to take care of it as thine own possession; but if this people be 
found to have sinned, and be thereupon afflicted by thee with any plague, be- 
eause of their sin—as with dearth, or pestilence, or any other affliction which 
thou usest to inflict on those that transgress any of thy holy laws, and if they 
fly all of them to this temple, beseeching thee, and begging of thee to deliver 
them, then do thou hear their prayers, as being within thine house, and have 
mercy upon them, and deliver them from their afflictions; nay, moreover, this 
help is what I implore of thee, not for the Hebrews only, when they are in dis. 
tress, but when any shall come hither from any ends of the world whatsoever, and 
shall return from their sins and implore thy pardon, do thou then pardon them, and 
heartheir prayer. For hereby all shall learn that thou thyself was pleased with 
the building of this house for thee: and that we are not ourselves of an unsociable 
nature, nor behave ourselves like enemies to suchas are not of our own people; 
but are willing that thy assistance should be communicated by thee to ail men in 
common, and that they may have the enjoyment of thy benefits bestowed upon 
them.” 

4. When Solomon had said this, and had cast himself upon the ground, and 
worshiped a long time, he rose up, and brought sacrifices to the altar; and when 
he had filled it with unblemished victims, he most evidently discovered that God 
had with pleasure accepted of all that he had sacrificed to him, for there came a 
fire running out of the air, and rushed with violence upon the altar, in the sight o! 
all, and caught hold of and consumed the sacrifices. Now, when this divine 
appearance was seen, the people supposed it to be a demonstration of God’s 
abode in the temple, and were pleased with it, and fell down upon the ground, and 
worshiped. Upon which the king began to bless God, and exhorted the multitude 
to do the same, as now having sufficient indications of God’s favourable disposition 
to them; and to pray that they might always have the like indications from him, 
and that he would preserve in them a mind pure from all wickedness, in righteous- 
ness and religious worship, and that they might continue in. the observation of 
those precepts which God had given them by Moses, because by that means the 
Hebrew nation would be happy, and indeed the most blessed of all nations among 
all mankind. He exhorted them also to be mindful, that by what methods they 
had attained their present good things, by the same they must preserve them sure 
to themselves, and make them greater, and more than they were at present; for 
that it was not sufficient for them to suppose they had received them on account 
of their piety and righteousness, but that they had mo other way of preserving 
them for the time to come; for that ft is not so great a thing for men to acquire 
‘somewhat which they want, as to preserve what they have acquired, and to be 
guilty of no sin, whereby it may be hurt. . 

5, So when the king had spoken thus to the multitude, he dissolved the congre 
gation, but not till he had completed his oblations, both for himself and for the 
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Hebrews, insomuch that he sacrificed twenty and two thousand oxen, and a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand sheep: for then it was that the temple did first of all 
taste of the victims, and all the Hebrews, with their wives and children, feasted 
therein. Nay, besides this, the king then observed splendidly and magnificently 
the feast which is called the Feast of Tabernacles, before the temple, for twice 
seven days; and he then feasted, together with all the people. 

6. When all these solemnities were abundantly satisfied, and nothing was 
omitted that concerned the divine worship, the king dismissed them ;. and they 
every one went to their own homes, giving thanks to the king for the care he has 
taken of them, and the works he had done for them; and praying to God te 
preserve Solomon to be their king for a long time. They also took their journey 
home with rejoicing, and making merry, and singing hymns to God: and, m. 
deed, the pleasure they enjoyed took away the sense of the pains they all under. 
went in their journey home. So when they had brought the ark into the tem 
ple, and had seen its greatness, and how fine it was, and had been partakers o, 
the many sacrifices that had been offered, and of the festivals that had beer. 
solemnized, they every one returned to their own cities. But a dream that ap- 
peared to the king in his sleep informed him, That God had heard his prayers: 
and that he would not only preserve the temple, but would always abide in it, 
in case his posterity and the whole multitude would be righteous. And for him. 
self, it said, that if he continued according to the admonitions of his father, 
he would advance him to immense degrees of dignity and happiness, and that 
then his posterity should be kings of that country of the tribe of Judah, for 
ever; but that still, if he should be found a betrayer of the ordinances of the 
law, and forget them, and turn away to the worship of strange gods, he would 
. cut him off by the roots, and would neither suffer any remainder of his family 
to continue, nor would overlook the people of Israel, or preserve them any 
longer from afflictions, but would utterly destroy them with ten thousand 
wars and misfortunes; would cast them out of the land which he had given their 
fathers, and make them sojourners in strange lands; and deliver that temple 
which was now built to be burnt and speiled by their enemies; and that city to 
be utterly overthrown by the hands of their enemies; and make their miseries 
deserve to be a proverb, and such as should very hardly be credited for their 
stupendous magnitude, till their neighbours, when they should hear of them, 
should wonder at their ca.amities, and very earnestly inquire for the occasion, 
why the Hebrews, who had been so far advanced by God to such glory and 
wealth, should be then so hated by him? And that the answer that should be 
made by the remainder of the people should be, by confessing their sins, and 
their transgression of the laws of their country.” Accordingly we have it trans. 
mitted to us in writing, that thus did God speak to Solomon in his sleep. 


CHAP. V. 


How Soloman built himself a royal Palace, very costly and splendid ; and how he 
solved the Riddles which were sent hin by Hiram. 


§ 1. Arrer the building of the temple, which, as we have before said, was 
finished | in seven years, the king laid the foundation of his palace, which he did 
not finish under thirteen years, for he was not equally zealous in the building o. 
this palace, as he had been about the’ temple; foras to that, though it was a 
yreat work, and required wonderful and surprising application, yet God fer whom 
iL was buvdal so far cooperated therewith, that it was finished in the forementioned 
number of years; but the palace, which was a building much inferior in dignity 
to the temple, both on account that its materials had not been so long beforehand 
gotten ready, nor had been so zealously prepared, and on account ey: ihis wag 
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only a.kabitation for kings, and not for God, it was longer in finishing. However, 
this building was raised so magnificently, as suited the happy state of the He- 
brews, and of the king thereof. But it is necessary that | describe the entire 
structure and disposition of the parts, that so those that light upon this book may 
thereby make a conjecture, and as it were have a prospect of its magnitude. 

2. ‘his house was a large and curious building, and was supported by many 
pillars, which Solomon built to contain a multitude for hearing causes, and taking 
cognizance of suits. It was sufficiently capacious to contain a great body of 
men, who would come together to have their causes determined. It was a hun- 
dred cubits long, and fifty broad, and thirty high, supported by quadrangular pil- 
lars, which were all of cedar, but its roof was according to the Corinthian order,* 
with folding doors, and their adjoining pillars of equal mrgnitude, each fluted 
with three. cavities; which buildmg was at once firm and very ornamental. 
There was also another house, so ordered, that its entire-breadth was placed in 
the middle; it was quadrangular, and its breadth was thirty cubits, having a 
temple over against it, raised upon massy pillars ; in which temple there was a 
large and very glorious room, wherein the king sat in judgment. ‘To this was 
joined another house that was built for his queen. There were other smaller 
edifices for diet, and for sleep, after public matters were over; and these were 
all floored with boards of cedar. Some of these Solomon built with stones of 
ten cubits, and wainscoted the walls with other stones that were sawed, and were 
of great value, such as are dug out of the earth for the ornaments of temples, 
and to make fine prospects in royal palaces, and which make the mines whence 
they are dug famous, Now the contexture of the curious workmanship of 
these stones was in three rows, but the fourth row would make cone admire its 
sculptures, whereby were represented trees, and all sorts of plants, with the 
shades that arose from their branches, and leaves that hung down from them. 
Those trees and plants covered the stone that was beneath them, and their leaves 
were wrought so prodigious thin and subtile, that vou would think they were in 
motion. But the other part up to the roof was plastered over, and, as it were, 
embroidered with colours and pictures. He moreover built other edifices for 
pleasure; asalso very long cloisters, and those situate in an agreeable place of 
the palace; and among them a most glorious dining room, for feasting and com- 
potations, and full of gold, and such other furniture as so fine a rcom ought to 
have for the conveniency of the guests, and where all the vessels were made of 
gold. Now it is very hard to reckon up the magnitude, and the variety of the 
royal apartments; how many rooms there were of the largest sort; how many 
of a bigness inferior to those ; and how many that were subterrancous and invisi- 
ble; the curiosity of those that enjoyed the fresh air; and the groves for tne 
most delightful prospect, for the avoiding the heat, and covering of their bodies. 
And to say all in brief, Solomon made the whole building entirely of white stone, 
and cedar wood, and gold, and silver. He also adorned the roofs and walls with 
stones set in gold, and beautified them thereby in the same manner as he had 
beautified the temple of God with the like stones. He also made himself « 
throne of prodigious bigness, of ivory, constructed as a seat of justice, and having 
six steps to it; on every one of which stood, on each end of the step, two lions, 
two other lions standing above alse ; but at the sitting place of the throne, hands 

* This mention of the Corinthian ornaments of architecture in Solomon’s palace by Josephus, seers 
to be here set down by way of prolepsis ; for although it appears to me that the Grecian and Roman 
most ancient orders of architecture were taken from Solomon’s temple, as from their original patterns, 
yet itisnot so clear that the Jast and most ornamental order of the Corinthian was so ancient, although 
what the same Josephus says, Of the War, B.v. ch. v.. sect. 3, that one of the gates of Herod’s tem- 
ple was built according to the rules of this Corinthian order, is no way improbable, that order being, 
without dispute, much older than the reign of Herod. However, upon some trial, I confess I have not 
hitherto been able fully to understand the structure of this palace of Solomon’s, either as described 1 
our Bibles, or even with the additional help of this description here by Josephus; ouly the reader may 
easily observe with me, that the measures of this first building in Josephus, one hundred cubits long, an 


7 cubits broad, are the very same with the area of the court of the tabernacle of Moses, and justialf 
syptian aroura or acre. 
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came out and received the king: and when he sat backward, he rested on haif 
a bullock, that 1ocked towards his back, but still all was fastened together with 
old. 
; 3. When Solomon had completed all this in twenty vears time, because Hi. 
rain king of ‘Tyre had contributed a great deal of gold, and more silver to these 
buildings, as also cedar wood and pine wood, he aiso rewarded Hiram with rich 
presents; corn he sent him also year by year, and wine and oil, which were the 
principal things that he stood in need of, because he inhabited an island, as we 
have already said. And besides these, he granted him certain cities of Galilee, 
twenty in number, that lay not far from Tyre; which, when Hiram went to, and 
viewed, and did not like the gift, he sent word to Solomon, that he did not want 
such cities as they were ; and after that time those cities were called the land of 
Cabul, which name, if it be interpreted according to the language of the Phe- 
nicians, denotes, what dves not please. Moreover, the king of ‘Tyre sent sophisms 
and enigmatica] sayings to Solomon, and desired he would solve them, and free 
them from the ambiguity that was in them. Now so sagacious an uhderstanding 
was Solomon, that none of these problems were too hard for him, but he con- 
quered them all, by his reasonings, and discovered their hidden meaning, and 
brought it-to light. Menander also, one who translated the ‘Tyrian archives out 
of the dialect of the Phoenicians, mto the Greek language, makes mention of 
these two kings, where he says thus: ‘‘ When Abibalus was dead, his son Hiram 
received the kingdom from him ; who, when he had lived fifty-three years, reign- 
ed thirty-four. Hv raised a bank in the large place, and dedicated the golden 
pillar which is in Jupiter’s temple. He also went and cut down materials of tim- 
oer out of the mountain called Lebanus, for the roof of temples; and when he 
had pulled down the ancient temple, he both built the temple of Hercules and 
that of Astarte ; and he first set up the temple of Hercules in the month Pe- 
ritus; he also made an expedition against the Euchii [or Titii,] who did not pay 
their tribute, and when he had subdued them to himself he returned. Under 
this king there was Abdemon, a very youth in age, who always conquered the 
difficult problems which Solomon, king of Jerusalem commanded him to explain.” 
Dius also makes mention of him, where he says thus: ‘‘When Abibalus waa 
dead, his son Hiram reigned. He raised the eastern parts of the city higher, 
and made the city itself larger. He also joined the temple of Jupiter, which be- 
fore stood by itself, to the city, by raising a bank in the middle between them, 
and he adorned it with donations of gold. Moreover, he went up to Mount. Li- 
banus, and cut down materials of wood for the building of the temples.” He 
says also, that ‘“‘ Solomon, who was then king of Jerusalem, sent riddles to Eliram, 
and desired to receive the like from him? but that he who could not solve them 
should pay money to him that did solve them, and that Hiram accepted the ¢on- 
ditions; when he was not able to solve the riddles [proposed by Solomon,] he 
paid a great deal of money for his fine; but that he afterward did solve the pro- 
posed riddles by the means of Abdemon, a man of Tyre; and that Hiram _pro- 
posed other riddles, which, when Solomon could not solve, he paid back a great 
deal of money to Hiram.” ‘This it is which Dius wrote. : 
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CHAP. VI. 


How Solomon forirfied the City Jerusalem, and built great Cites ; and how he» 
brought some of the Canaanites into Subjection, and entertained the 
Queen of Egypt and of Ethiopia. 


§ 1. Now when the king saw that the walls of Jerusalem stood in need or being 

better secured, and made stronger (for he thought the walls that’ encompassed 

Jerusalem ought to correspond to the dignity of the citv,) he both repaired them, 
i I JOY 
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and made them higher, with great towers upon them; he also built cities which 
might be counted among the strongest, Hazor and Megiddo, and the third Gezer, 
which had indeed belonged to the Philistines; but Pharach the king of Egypt 
had made an expedition against it, and besieged it, and taken it by force ; and 
when he had slain all its inhabitants, he utterly overthrew it, and gave it as a pre- 
sent to his daughter, who had been married to Solomon: For which reason the 
king rebuilt it, as a city that was naturally strong, and might be useful in wars, 
and the mutations of affairs that sometimes happen. Moreover, he built two other 
cities not far from it, Bethoren was the name of one of them, and Baalath of the 
other. He also built other cities that lay conveniently for these, in order to the 
enjoyment of pleasures and delicacies in them, such as were naturally of a good 
temperature of the air, and agreeable for fruits ripe in their proper seasons, aud 
well watered with springs. Nay, Solomon went as far as the desert above Syria, 
sud possessed himself of it, and built there a very great city, which was distant 
two days journey from the Upper Syria, and one day’s journey from Euphrates, 
and six long days journey from Babylon the Great.’ Now the reason why this 
city lay so remote from the parts of Syria that are inhabited in this, that below 
there is no water to be had, and that it is in that place only that there are springs 
aud pits of water. When he had therefore built this city, and encompassed it 
with very strong walls, he gave it the name of Tadmor, and that is the name it 
is still called by at this day among the Syrians, but the Greeks name it Palmyra. 
2. Now Solomon the king was at’this time engaged in building these cities. 

But if any inquire why all the kings of Egypt from Menes, who built Memphis,: 
and was many years earlier than our forefather Abraham, until Solomon, where 
the inverval was more than one thousand three hundred years, were called Pha. 
raohs, and took it from one Pharaoh that lived after the kings of that interval, [ 
think it necessary to inform them of it, and this in order to cure their ignorance, 
and to make the occasion of that name manifest. Pharaoh in the Egyptian tongue 
signifies a king,* but [suppose they made use of other names from their childhood, 
but when they were made kings, they changed them into the name which in their 
own tongue denoted their authority ; for thus it was also that the kings of Alex- 
andria, who were called formerly by other names, when they took the kingdom, 
were named Ptolemies from their first king. The Roman. emperors also were 
from their nativity called by other names, but are styled Coesars, their empire and 
their dignity imposing that name upon them ; and not suffering them to continue 
in those names which their fathers gave them. I suppose also that Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, when he said there were three hundred and thirty kings of Egypt 
after Menes, who built Memphis,did therefore not teil us their names, because they 
were in common called Pharaohs; for when afierdeath there was a queen reigned, 
he calls her by her name Nicaule, as thereby declaring, that while the kings were 
of the male line, and so admitted of the same name, while a woman did not ad- 
mit the same, he did not therefore set down that her name, which she could not 
naturally have. As for myself, I have discovered from our own books, that after 
Pharaoh, the father-in-law of Solomon, no other king of Egypt did any longer use 
that name: and that it was after that time when the fore-named queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia came to Solomon, concerning whom we shall inform the reader pre- 
sently; but I have now made mention of these things, that I may prove that our 
books and those of the Egyptians agree together in many things, 

* This signification of the name Pharaoh appears to be true. But what Josephus adds, presently, 
that 20 king of Egypt was called Pharach after Solomon’s father-in-law, does hardly agree to our copies, 
which have long afterwards the names of Pharaoh Necho and Hophra, 2 Kings, xxiii. 29; Jer. xliv. 30, 
besides the frequent mention of that name Pharaoh in the prophets. However, Josephus himself, in his 
own specch to the Jews, Of the War, B. v. chap. ix. sect. 4, speaks of Nechao, who was alsa called Pha- 
rdoh, as the name of that king of Egypt with whom Abraham wasconcerned ; of which name WVechao 
yet we have elsewhere no mention till the days of Josiah, but only of Pharaoh. And indeed it must be 
confessed, that here and sect. 5, we have more mistakes made by Josephus, arid those relating to the 


kings of Egypt, and to that queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, wham he supposes to have come ta see Snie 
waga, than almost anv where else in all his Antiquties 
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3. But king Solomon subdued to himsclf the remnant of the Canaanites, that 
had not before submitted to him; those | mean that dwelt in Mount Lebanon, 
and as far as the city Hamath: and ordered them to pay tribute. He also chose 
out of them every year such as were to serve him in the meanest offices, and to 
co his domestic works, and to follow husbandry ; for none of the Hebrews were 
servants [in such low employments ;] nor was it reasonable, that when God had 
brought so many nations under their power, they should depress their own people 
to such mean offices of life, rather than those nations; while all the Israelites were 
concerned in warlike affairs, and were in armour, and were set over the chariots, 
and the horses, rather than leading the life of slaves. He appointed also five’ 
hundred and fifty rulers over those Canaanites who were reduced to such do. 
mestic slavery, who received the entire care of them from the king, and instructed 
them in those labours and operations wherein he wanted their assistance. 

4, Moreover, the king built many ships in the Egyptian bay of the Red Sea, 
in a certain place called Ezion-geber; it is now called Berenice, and is not far 
from the city Eloth. This country belonged formerly to the Jews, and became 
useful for shipping, from the donations of Hiram king of Tyre; for he sent a 
sufficient number of men thither for pilots, and such as were skilful in navigation, 
to whom Solomon gave this command, that they should go along with his own 
stewards to the land that was of old called Ophir, butnow the Aurea Chersonesus, 
which belongs to India, to fetch him gold. And when they had gathered four 
hundred talents together, they returned to the king again. 

5. There was then a woman queen of Egypt and Ethiopia ;* she was inquisi- 
tive into philosophy, and one that on other accounts also was to be admired. When 
this queen heard of the virtue and prudence of Solomon, she had a great mind 
to see him, and the reports that went every day abroad induced her to come to 
him, she being desirous to be satisfied by her own experience, and not by a bare 
hearing (for reports thus heard are likely enough to. comply with a false opinion, 
while they wholly depend on the credit of the relators); so she resolved to come 
to him, and that especially, in order to have a trial of his wisdom while she pro. 
posed questions of very great difficulty, and entreated that he would solve their 
hidden meaning. Accordingly she came to Jerusalem with great splendour, and 
rich furniture ; for she brought with her camels laden with gold, with several 
sorts of sweet spices, and with precious stones.. Now, upon the king’s kind re. 
ception of her, he both showed a great desire to please her, and easily compre- 
hending in his mind the meaning of the curious questions she propounded to him, 
he resolved them sooner than any body could have expected. So she was ama- 
zed at the wisdom of Solomon, and discovered that it was more excellent upon 
tral, than what she had heard by report beforehand ; and especially she was sur- 
prised at the fineness and largeness of his royal palace, and not less so at the good 
order of the apartments, for she observed that the king had therein shown great 
wisdom; but she was beyond measure astonished at the house which was called 
the forest of Lebanon, as also at the magnificence of his daily table, and the cir- 
cumstances of his preparation and ministration, with the apparel of his servants 
that waited, and the skilful and decent management of their attendance ; nor was 
she less affected with those daily sacrifices which were ofiered to God, and the 
careful management which the priests and Levites used about them. When she 
saw this done every day, she was in the greatest admiration imaginable, insomuch 
that she was not able to contain the surprise she was in, but openly confessed how 
wonderfully she was affected; for she proceeded to discourse with the king, and 
thereby owned that she was overcome with admiration at the things before rela. 


* That this queen of Sheba was a queen of Sabxa in South Arabia, and not of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
ws Josephas here asserts, is, [ suppose now generally agreed. And since Sahea_ is well known to bea © 
country near the sea in the south of Arabia Felix, which lay south from Judea also ; and since our Sa- 
viour Calls this queen the queen of the south, and says she came from the utmost parts of the earth, Matt, 
xii. 42; Luke xi. 31; which descriptions agree better to this Arabia than to Egypt and Ethiopia, there 3. 
attle occasion for doubting in this matter yaar Morte ; 
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ted; and said, “ All things indeed, O king, that came to our knowledge by report, 
came with uncertainty asto our belief of them; but as to those good things that 
to thee appertain, both such as thou thyself possessest, | mean wisdom and _ pru- 
dence, and the happiness thou hast from thy kingdom, certainly the same that 
came to us was no falsity ; it was not only atrue report, but it related the happi. 
ness after a much lower manner than I now see it to be before my eyes. Foras 
tor the report, it only attempted to persuade our hearing, but did so make known 
the dignity of the things themselves as does the sight of them, and being present 
among them. I indeed, who did not believe what was reported by reason of the 
multitude and grandeur of the things I inquired about, do see them to be much 
more numerous than they were reported to be. Accordingly I esteem the He- 
brew people, as well as thy servants and friends, to be happy, who enjoy thy pre- 
sence, and hear thy wisdom every day continually. One would therefore bless 
God, who-hath so loved this country, and those that inhabit therein, as to make 
thee king over thein.” ) 

6. Now when the queen had thus demonstrated in words how deeply the king 
had affected her, she made that her disposition known by certain presents, for she 
gave him twenty talents of gold, and immense quantities of spices, and precious 
stones. They say also, tha®we possess the root of that balsam* which our coun- 
try stili bears by this woman’s gift. Solomon also repaid her with many good 
things, and principally by bestowing upon her what she chase of her own incli- 
nation, for there was nothing that she desired which he denied her; and as he was 
very generous and liberal in his own temper, so did he show the greatness of his 
soul in bestowing on her what she herself desired of him. So when this queen 
of Kthicpia had obtained what we have already given an account of, and had 
again communicated to the king what she brought with her, she returned to her 
own kingdom. | 


\ 
rma 
—— 


CHAP. VII. 


How Solomen grew rich, and fell desperately in love with Women, and how. God 
being incensed at ii, raised up Ader and Jeroboam against him. 
Concerning the Death of Solomon. 


§ 1. Avour the same time there were brought to the king fromthe Aurea Cher 

sonesus, a country so called, precious stones, and pine trees ; and these trees he 
made use of for supporting the temple and the palace, as also for the materials 
of musical instruments, the harps and the psalteries, that the Levites mighty 
make use of in their hymns to God. The wood which was brought to him atthis 
time was larger and finer than any that had ever been brought before; but let no 
one imagine that these pine trees were like those which are now so named, and 
which take that their denomination from the merchants, who so call them, that 
they may procure them to be admired by those that purchase them; for those 
we speak of were to the sight like the wood of the fig tree, but were whiter and 
more shining. Now we have said thus much, that nobody may be ignorant of 
the difference between these sorts of wood, nor unacquainted with the nature of 


* Some blame Josephus for supposing, that the balsam tree might be first brought out of Arabia, or 
Egypt. or Ethiopia, into Judea, by this queen of Sheba, since several have saia that of old no country bore 
this precious balsam but Judea; yet it is notoriously false that this balsam was peculiar to Judea, for 
both Egypt and Arabia, and particularly Sabea had it; which last was that very country whence Jose- 
hus, if understood not of Ethiopia but of Arabia, intimates this queen might bring it first into Jucea. 

or are we to suppose that the queen of Sabea could well omit such a present as this balsam tree woutd 
be esteemed by Solomon, in case it were then almost peculiar to her own counury. Nor is the mention 
of balm or balsam, as carried by merchants, and sent asa present out of Judea by Jacob, to the governor of 
Feypt, Gen, xxxvil. 25 ; and xlui. 11, to be alleged to the contrary, since what we there render balm ox 
balsam, denotes rather that turpentine which we now c@il turpentine of Chio, or Cyprus, the juice of the 
turpentine tree, than this precious balsam. This last 1s aiso the same word that we eisewhere render 
by the sane mistake balm of Gilead; should be rendered the turpentine ef Gilead, Jer. viii. 22 
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the genuine pine tree; and we thought it both a seasonable and humane thing 
when we mentioned it, and the use the king made of it, to explain this difference 
so far as we have done. _ 

2. Now the weight of gold that was brought him was six hundred and sixty- 
six talents, not including in that sum what was brought by the merchants, nor 
what the toparchs and kings of Arabia gave him in presents. He also cast two 
hundred targets of gold, each of them weighing six hundred shekels. He also 
made three hundred shields, every one weighing threé pounds of gold, and he 
had them carried, and put into that house which was called the forest of Leba.- 
non. He also made cups of gold, and of [precious] stones, for the entertainment 
of his guests, and had them adorned in the most artificial manner; and he con 
trived that all his other furniture of vessels should be of gold, for there was 
nothing then to be sold or bought for silver ; for the king had many ships that lay 
upon the sea of ‘Tarsus; these he commanded to carry out ali sorts of merchan- 
dise unto the remotest nations, by the sale of which silver and gold were brought 
to the king, and a great quantity of ivory, gnd Ethiopians, and apes ; and they 
finished their voyage, going and returning, in three years’ time. 

3. Accordingly there went out a great fame all round the neighbouring coun. 
tries, which proclaimed the virtue and wisdom of Solomon, insomuch that all the 
kings every where were desirous to see him, as not giving credit to what was 
reported, on account of it being almost incredible; they also demonstrated the 
regard they had for him, by the presents they made him; for they sent him ves. 
sels of gold, and silver, and purple garments, and many sorts of spices, and 
horses, and chariots, and as many mules for his carriages as they could find proper 
to please the king’s eyes, by their strength and beauty. This addition that he 
made to those chariots and horses which he had before from these that were sent 
him, augmented the number of his chariots by above four hundred, for he had a 
thousand before, and augmented the number of his horses by two thousand, for 
he had twenty thousand before. ‘These horses also were so much exertised, in 
order to their making a fine appearance, and running swiltly,that no others could 
upon the comparison appear either finer or swifter, but they are at once the most 
beautiful of all others, and their swiftness was incomparable also. Their riders 
aiso were a farther ornament to them, being in the first place young men in the 
most delightful flower of their age, and being eminent for their largeness, and 
far taller than other men. ‘They had also very long heads of hair hanging down, 
and were clothed in garments of ‘l'yrian purple. They had also dust of gold 
every day sprinkled on their hair, so that their heads sparkled with the reflection 
of the sunbeams from the gold. ‘The king himself rode upon a chariot in the 
midst of these men, who were still in armour, and had their bows fitted to them. 
_He had on a white garment ; and used to take his progress out of the city in the 
morning. There was a certain place about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusa- 
lem, which is called Etham ;* very pleasant, it is in fine gardens, and abounding 
in rivulets of water; thither did he use to go out in the morning, sitting on high: 
fin his chariot. | 

4. Now Sotomon had a divine sagacity in all things, and was very diligent and 
studious to have things done after an elegant manner; so he did not neglect the 
eare of the ways, but he laid a causeway of black stone along the roads that led 
vow wevasslem, which was the royal city, both to render them easy for travellers 
and to manifest the grandeur of his riches and government. He also parted In 

* Whether these fine gardens and rivulets of Etham, about six miles from Jerusalem, whither Solo, 
mon rode so often in state, benot those alluded to Eccles. ii. 5, 6, where he says, “He made hin: garders 
and orchards, and planted trees in them of all kind of fruits; he made him pools of water, to water the 
wood that bringeth forth trees;” and to the finest part whereof he seems to allude, when, in the Canti 
eles, he compares his spouse toa ‘garden euclosed,” to a “spring shut up,” toa “ fountain sealed,” — 
chap. iv. 12 (part of which fountains are svill extant, as Mr. Maundrell informs us, page 87, 88 5) 
cannot now be'certainly determined, but may very probably be conjectured. But whether this Ezhaza 


has any relation to those rivers of Etham, which Providence once cried up m a miraculous manneg 
Paai. Ixxiv. 15, and in the Septuagint, | cannot say 
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chariots, and set them ina regular order, that a certain number of them should 
be in every city, still keeping a few about him; and those cities he called the 
cities of his chariots. And the k_ng made silver so plentiful in Jerusalem as stones 
in the street; and so multiplied cedar trees in the plains of Judea, which did not 
grow there before, that they were like the multitude of common sycamore trees. 
He also ordained the Egyptian merchants that brought him their merchandise, 
to sell him a chariot, with a pair of horses, for six hundred drachme of silver, 
and he sent them to the kings of Syria, and to those kings that were beyond 
uphrates. 

5. But although Solomon was become the most glorious of kings, and the best 
beloved by God, and had exceeded in wisdom and riches those that had been 
rulers of the Hebrews before him, yet did he not persevere in this happy state 
till he died. , Nay, he forsook the observation of the laws of his fathers, and came 
to an end no way suitable to our foregoing history of him. He grew mad in 
his love of women, and laid no restraint on himself in his lusts: nor was he satis. 
fied with the women of his own country alone, but he married many wives out of 
foreign nations, Sidontans, and ‘Tyrians, and Ammonites, and Mdomites; and he 
transyressed the laws of Moses, which forbade Jews to marry any but those tha 
were of their own people. He also began to worship their gods, which he did in 
order to the gratification of hs wives, and out of his affection forthem. This very 
thing our legislator suspected, and so admonished us beforehand, that we should 
not marry women of other countries, lest we should be entangled with foreign 
customs and apostatize from our own; lest we should leave off to honour our own 
God, and should worship their gods. But Solomon was fallen headlong into un- 
reasonable pleasures, and regarded not those admonitions. For when he had mar. 
ried seven hundred wives,* the daughters of princes and of eminent persons, and 
three hundred concubines, and these beside the king of Egypt’s daughter, he soon 
was governed by them, tillhe came to imitate their practices. He was forced to give 
them this demonstration of his kindness and affection to them, to live according 
to the laws of their countries. And as he grew into years, and his reason be. 
came weaker by length of time, it was not sufficient to recall to his mind the in- 
stitutions of his own country, so he still more and more contemned his own God, 
and continued to regard the gods that his marriages had introduced; nay, before 
this happened, he sinned, and fell into an error about the observation of the laws, 
when he made the images of brazen oxen that supported the brazen sea, and the 
images of lions about his own throne; for these he made, although it was not 
agreeable to piety so to do. And this he did, notwithstanding that he had his fa- 
ther as a most excellent and domestic pattern of virtue, and knew what a glorious 
character he had left behind him, because of his piety towards God. Nor did he 
imitate David, although God had twice appeared to him in his sleep, and exhor- 
ted him to imitate his father. So he died ingloriously. There came, therefore, 
a prophet to him, who was sent by God, and told him that “his wicked actions 
were not concealed from God; and threatened him that he should not long re- 
joice in what he had done; that indeed the kingdom should not be taken from 
him while he was alive, because God had promised to his father David, that he 


* These seven hundred wives, or the daughters of great men, and the three hundred concubines, the 
daughters of the ignoble, make one thousand in all; and are, [ suppose, those very one thousand women 
intimated elsewhere by Solomon himself, when he speaks of hisnot having found one [good] woman 
among that verynumber. Eccles. vii. 28. , ‘ 

+ Josephus is here certainly too severe upon Solomon, who in making the cherubims, and these twelve 
brazen oxen, seems to have done no more than imitate the patterns left him by Davia, which were al! 
given David by Divine inspiration. See my description of the temples, chap. x. And although God gave 
no direction for the lions that adorned his throne, yet dees not Solomon seem therein to have broken any 
law of Moses; for although the Pharisees and latter rabbins have extended the second commandment, ta 
forbid the very making of any image, though without any intention to have it worshiped, yet do not ! sup 
pos that Solomon so understood it, nor that it ought to be so understood. The making any other aitan 
for worship but that at the tabernacle, was equally forbidden by Moses, Antiq. B. iv.ch. viii. seet. &: ves 
did not the two tribes and a half offend, when they made an altar fora memorial only, Josh. ax i. Antu 
3. v. ch. i. sect. 26,27. 
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woul make him his successor, but that he would take care that this should befal 
his son when he was dead; rot that he would withdraw all the people from him 
but that he would give ten ‘tribes to a servant of his, and leave only two tribes te 
David’s grandson, for his sake, because he loved God, and for the sake of the city 
of Jerusalem, wherein he would have a temple.” 

6. When Solomon heard this he was grieved, and greatly confounded, upon 
this change of almost all that happiness which had made him to be admired, into 
so bad a state ; nor had there much time passed after the prophet had foretold 
what was coming, before God raised up an enemy against him, whose name was 
Ader, who took the following occasion of his enmity, to him. He was a child ot 
the stock of the Edomites, and of the blood royal; and when Joab, the captain 
of David’s host, laid waste the land of Edom, and destroyed all that were men 
grown, and nan to bear arms, for six months’ time, this Hadad fled away, and 
eame to Pharaoh the king of Egypt, who received him kindly, and assigned him a 
house to dwell in, and a country to supply him with food; and when he was 
crown up, he loved him exceedingly, insomuch that he gave him his wife’s sister, 
whose name was Taphenes, to wife, by whom he had a son, who was brought up with 
the king’s children. When Hadad heard in Egypt that both David and Joab 
were dead, he came to Pharaoh, and desired that he would permit him to go to his 
own country. Upon which the king asked what it was that he wanted, and what 
pardship he had met with, that he was so desirous to leave him. And when he 
was often troublesome to him, and entreated him to dismiss him, he did not then 
do it; but at the time when Solomon’s affairs* began to grow worse, on account 
of his forementioned transgressions, and God’s anger against him for the same, 
Hadad, by Pharaoh’s permission, came to Edom; and when he was not able to 
make the people forsake Solomon, for it was kept under by many garrisons, and 
an innovation was not to be made with safety, he removed thence, and came into 
Syria; there he lighted upon one Rezon, who had run away from Hadadezer, 
xing of Zobah, his “taastet, and was becoine a robber in that country, and joined 
friendship with him, who had already a band of robbers abouthim. So he went 
up, and seized upon that part of Syria, and was made king thereof. He also 

1ade incursions into the land of lareel, and did it no small mischief, and spoiled 
it, and that in the lifetime of Solomon. And this was the calamity which the He- 
brews suffered by Hadad. | 

7. There was also one of Solomon’s own nation that made an attempt against 
him, Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who had an expectation of rising, from a pro. 
phecy that had been made to him long before. Ie was left a child by his father, 
and brought up by his mother; and when Solomon saw that he was of an active 
and bold disposition, he made him the curator of the walls which he built round 
about Jerusalem: and he took such care of those works, that the king approved 
of his behaviour, and gave him, as a reward for the same, the charge over the 
tribe of Joseph. And when about that time Jeroboam was once going out of 
Jerusalem, a prophet of the city Shilo, whose name was Ahiah, met him and 
saluted him; and when he had taken him a little aside, to a place out of the way 
where there was not one other person present, he rent the garment he had on into 
twelve pieces, and bid Jeroboam take ten of them; and told him beforehand, that 
“This is the wili of God: he will part the dominion of Solomon, and give one’ 
tribe, with that which is next it, to his son, because of the promise made to Dayad 
for, his succession; and will give ten tribes to thee, because Solomon hath sinned 
against him, and delivered himself up to women, and to their gods. Seeing, 
therefi ore, thou knowest the cause for which God hath changed his mind, and is 
alienated from Solomon, be thou righteous, and keep the laws, because he hath 


* Since the beginning of Solomon’s evil life and adversity was the time when Hadad or Ader, wha 
was born at least twenty or thirty years before Solomon came to the crown, in the days of David, began 
te give him disturbance, this implies that Solomon’s evil life began early and continued very long, which 


‘he aultitale of his wives and concubines does iniply also: I suppose when he was not fifty years of age, 
av 
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proposed to thee the greatest of all rewards for thy piety, and the honour thou 
shalt pay to God, namely, to be as greatly exalted as thou knowest David tu / 
have been.” 

8. So Jeroboam was elevated by these words of the prophet, and being a young 
man* of a warm temper, and ambitious of greatness he could not be quiet; and 
when he had so great a charge in the government, and called to mind what had 
been revcaled to him by Ahijah, he endeavoured to persuade the people to for 
sake Solomon, to make a disturbance and to bring the government over to him. 
self. But when Solomon understood his intention and treachery, he sought to 
catch him and killhim; but Jeroboam was informed of it beforehand, and fled to 
Shishak, the king of Egypt, and there abode till the death of Solomon; by 
which means he gained these two advantages, to suffer no harm from Solomon, 
and to be preserved for the kingdom. So Solomon died when he was already 
an old man, having reigned eighty years, and lived nmety-four. He was buried 
ta Jerusalem, having been superior to all other kings im happiness, and riches, and 
wisdom, excepting that when he was growing into years, he was deluded by 
women, and transgressed the law; concerning which transgressions, and the 
miseries which befell the Hebrews thereby, I think proper to discourse at another 


opportunity. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How, upon the death of Solomon, the People forsook his Son Rehoboam and ordained 
Jeroboam King over the Ten Tribes. 


§ 1. Now when Solomon was dead, and his son Rehoboam (who was born of 
an Ammonite wife, whose name was Naamah) had succeeded him in the king. 
dom, the rulers of the multitude sent immediately into Egypt, and called baex 
Jeroboam; and when he was come to them, to the city Shechem, Rehoboam 
came to it also, for he had resolved to declare himself king to the Israelites, 
while they were there gathered together. So the rulers of the people, as well 
as Jeroboam, came to him, and besought him, and said, that “he ought to relax, 
and to be gentler than his father, in the servitude he had imposed on them, be- 
cause they had born a heavy yoke, and that then they should be better affected 
to him, and be well contented to serve him under his moderate government, and 
should do it more out of love than fear.” But Rehoboam told them, they should 
come to him again in three days time, when he would give an answer to their re- 
quest. ‘his delay gave occasion to a present suspicion, since he had not given 
them a favorable answer to their mind immediately, for they thought that he 
should have given them a humane answer off hand, especially since he was but 
young. However, they thought that his consultation about it, and that he did not 
presently give them a denial, afforded'them some good hope of sufecess. 

2. Rehoboam now called his father’s friends, and advised with them what sort 
of an answer he ought to give to the multitude: upon which they gave him the 
advice which became friends, and those that knew the temper of such a mullti- 
tude: they advised him “to speak in a way more popular than suited the grandeur 
of a king, because, he would thereby oblige them fo submit to him with good 
will, it being most agreeable to subjects that their kings should be almost upor 
the level with them.” But Rehoboam rejected this so good, and in general so 
profitable, advice (it was such, at least, at that time when he was to be made 
king,) God himself, | suppose, causing what was most advantageous to be con- 

* This youth of Jeroboam, when Solomon built the walls of Jerusalem, not very long after he had 
finished his twenty years’ building of the temple, anc his own palace, or not very Icng after the tweuty- 
fourth year of his reign, 1 Kings, ix. 24; 2 Chron. viii. 11; and his youtn here still mentioned, whew 


Sclemon’s wickedness was become intolerable, fully confirm my former observation, that such iiis wicw 
edness began early, aud continued very long. See Eccles. xlvii. 14. ‘“ 
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deraned by him. So he called for the young men, who were brought up with 
him, and told them what advice the elders had given him, and bade them speak 
what they thought he ought to do. They advised him to give the following an- 
‘swer to the people (for neither their youth, nor God himself suffered them to 
discerr what was best:) “That his little finger should be thicker than his father’s 
loins; and if they had met with hard usage from his father, they should expe- 
tience much rougher treatment from him; and if his father had chastised them 
with whips, they must expect that he would do it with scorpions.”* ‘The king 
was pleased with this advice, and thought it agreeable to the dignity of his go. 
vernment to give them such an answer. Accordingly, when the multitude was 
come together to hear his answer on the third day, all the people were in great 
expectation, and very intent to hear what the king would say to them, and sup- 
posed they should hear somewhat of a kind nature, but he passed by his friends, 
and answered as the young men had given him counsel. Now this was done 
according to the will of God, that what Ahijah had foretold might come to pass. 

‘3. By these words the people were struck as it were by an iron hammer, and 
were so grieved at the words, as if they had already felt the effects of them, and 
they had great indignation at the king; and all cried out aloud, and said, “We will 
have no longer any relation to David or his posterity after this day.” And they 
said farther, “We only leave to Rehoboam the temple which his father built;” 
and they threatened to forsake him. Nay, they were so bitter, and retained their 
wrath so long, that when he sent Adoram, which was over the tribute, that he 
might pacify them, and render them milder, and persuade them to forgive him, i! 
he had satd any thing that was rash or grievous to them in his youth, they would 
not bear it, but threw stones at him, and killed him. When Rehoboam saw this, 
he thought himself aimed at by those stones with which they had killed his ser. 
vant, and feared lest he should undergo the last of punishments in earnest ; so he 
vot immediately into his chariot, and fled to Jerusalem, where the tribe of Judah 
and that of Benjamin ordained him king; but the rest of the multitude forsook 
the sons of David from that day, and appointed Jeroboam to be the ruler of their 
public affairs. Upon this Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, assembled a great congrega- 
tion of those two tribes that submitted to him, and was ready to take a hundred and 
eighty thousand chosen men out of the army, to make an expedition against Je- 
roboam and his people, that he might force them by war to be his servants; but 
he was forbidden of God by the prophet’ [Shemaiah] to go to war, for that it was 
not just that brethren of the same country should fight one against another. He 
also said, that this defection of the multitude was according to the purpose of 
God. So he did not proceed in this expedition. And now I will relate first the 
actions of Jeroboam the king of Israel, after which we will relate what are there- 
with connected, the actions of Rehoboam, the king of the two tribes; by this 
means we shall preserve the good order of the history entire. 

4. When therefore Jeroboam had built him a palace in the city Shechem, he 
dwelt there. He also built him another at Penuel, a city so called. And now 
the feast of tabernacles was approaching in a little time, Jeroboam considered, 
that if he should permit the multitude to go to worship God at Jerusalem, and 
there to celebrate the festival, they would probably repent of what they had done, 
and be enticed by the temple, and by the worship of God there performed, aud 
would leave him, and return to their first king; and if so, he should run the risk 
of losing his own life, so he invented this contrivance: he made two golden 
heifers, and built two little temples for them, the one in the city Bethel, and the 
other in Dan, which last was at the fountains of the lesser Jordan,} and he put 

* That by scorpions is not here meant that small animal so called, which was never used in corree- 
tions; but either a shrub, with sharp prickles like the stings of scorpions, such as our furze bush, or else 
a me terrible sort of whip of the like nature; see Hudson’s and Spanheim’s notes here. 

+ Whether these fountains of the lesser Jordan were near a place called Dan, and the fountains of 


the greater near a placecalled Jor, before their conjunction ; cr whether there was only one fountain, 
wrising at the lake Phiala, at frst sinking under ground, and then arising near the mountain Paneum, and 
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the heifers into both the little temples, in the forementioned cities. And when 
he had called those ten tribes together, over whom he ruled, he made a speech to 
the people in these words: ‘I suppose, my countrymen, that you know this, that 
every place hath God in it, nor is there any one determinate place in which he 
is, but he every where hears and sees those that w orship him; on which account 
Ydo not think it right for you to go so long a journey to Jer usalem, Which is an 
enemy’s city, to worship him. It was a man that built the temple: I have also 
made two golden heiters, dedicated to the same God; and the one of them I have 
consecrated in the city Bethel, and the other in Dan, to the end that those of you 
that dwell nearest those cities, may go to them, and worship God there : and I will 
ordain for you certain priests and Levites from among yourselves, that you may 
nave no want of the tribe of Levi, or of the sons of Aaron; but let him that is 
desirous among you of being a priest, bring to God a bullock and a ram, which 
they say Aaron the first priest brought also.” When Jeroboam had said this, he 
deluded the people, and made them to revolt from the worship of their forefathers, 
and to transgress their laws. This was the beginning of miseries to the Hebrews, 
and the causes why they were overcome in war by foreigners, and so fell into 
captivity. But we shall relate those things in their’ proper places hereafter. 

5. When the feast [of tabernacles] was just approaching, Jeroboam was de- 
sirous to celebrate it himself in Bethel, as did the two tribes celebrate it in Jeru. 
salem. Accordingly he built an altar before the heifer, and undertook tobe high 
priest himsclf. So he went up to the altar, with his own priests about him; but 
when he was going to offer the sacrifices, and the burnt-offerings, in the sight of | 
ull the people, a prophet, whese name was Jadon, was sent by God, and came to 
him from Jerusalem, who stood in the midst of the multitude, and in the hearing 
of the king, and directing his discourse to the altar, said thus “ God foretells that 
there shall be a certain man of the family of David, Josiah by name, who shail slay 
upon thee those false priests that shall live at that time, and upon thee.shal] burn 
the bones of those deceivers of the people, those impostors and wicked wretches. 
Ifowever, that this people may believe that these things shall so come to pass, I 
foretell a sign to them that shall also come to pass: this altar shall be broken to 
nieces immediately, and all the fat of the sacrifices that is upon it, shall be poured 
upon the ground.” When the prophet had said this, Jeroboam fell into a passion, 
and stretched out his hand, and bid them lay hold of him; but that hand which he 
stretched out was enfeebled, and he was not able to pull it in again to him, for it 
was become withered, and hung down, as if it were a dead hand. ‘The altaralso 
was broken to pieces, and all that was upon it was poured out, as the prophet had 
foretold should come to pass. So the king understood-that he was a man of ve- 
racity, and had a divine foreknowledge ; and entreated him to pray unto God that 
he would restore his right hand. Accordingly the prophet did pray to God to 
grant him that request. So the king having his hand recovered to its natural state, 
rejoiced at it, and invited the prophet to sup with him; but Jadon said, that “ he 

could not annie to come into his house, nor to taste af bread and water in this 
city, for that was a thing God had forbidden him to do; as also to go back by the 
same way which he came, but he said he was to return by another way.” So 
the king wondered at the abstinence of the man, but was hiniself in fear, as sus- 
pecting a change of his affairs for the worse, from what had been said to bim. 
thence running through the lake Semochonitis to the sea of Galilee, and so far called the lesser Jordan, 
is hardly certain even in Josephus himself, though the latter account be the most probable. However, 
the northern idolatrous calf, set up by Jeroboam, was where Little Jordan fell intc Great Jordan, near 2 


place called Daphnz, as Josephus “elsewhere inforins us Uf ihe War, B. iv. ch i sect. 1. See ine 
eote there 
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CHAP. IX. we 


How Jadon the Prophet was persuaded by another lying Prophet, and returned (t4 
Bethel,| and was afterwards slain by a Lion. As also what Words the 
wicked Prophet made use of to persuade the King, and thereby 

alienated his Mind from God. 


§ 1. Now there was a certain wicked man in that city, who was a false prophet. 
whom Jeroboam had in great esteem, but was deceived by him, and his flattering 
words. ‘This man was bedrid by reason of the infirmities of old age; however 
he was informed by his sons concerning the prophet that was come from Jerusa- 
lem, and concerning the signs done by him; and how, when Jeroboam’s right 
hand had been enfeebled, at the prophet’s prayer he had it revived again. Where. 
upon he was afraid that this stranger and prophet should be in better esteem with 
the king than himself, and obtain greater honour from him, and he gave order to 
his sons to saddle his ass presently, and make all ready that he might go out, 
Accordingly they made haste to do what they were commanded ; and he got 
upon the ass and followed after the prophet; and when he had overtaken him, as 
he was resting himself under a very large oak~tree that was thick and shady, he 
at first saluted him, but presently he complained of him, because he had not come 
into his house, and partaken of his hospitality. And when the other said, that 
“God had forbidden him to taste of any one’s provision in that city,” he replied, 
that “ for certain God had not forbidden that I should set food before thee, for I 
am a prophet as thou art, and worship God in the same manner that thou dost, — 
and I am now come as sent by him, in order to bring thee into my house, and 
make thee my guest.” Now Jadon gave credit to this lving prophet, and retur- 
ned back with him. But when they were.at dinner, and were merry together, 
(sod appeared to Jadon, and said, that “he should suffer punishment for trans. 
gressing his commands: and he told him what that punishment should be, for he 
said, that he should meet with a lion as he was going on his way, by which lion 
he should be torn in pieces, and be deprived of burial in the sepulchre of his fa- 
thers.” Which things came to pass, as I suppose, according to the will of God, 
that so Jeroboam might not give heed to the words of Jadon, as of one that had 
been convicted of lying. However, as Jadon was again going to Jerusalem, a 
lion assaulted him, and pulled him off the beast he rode on, and slew him, yet did 
he not at all hurt the ass, but sat by him, and kept him, as also the prophet’s body. 
This continued till some travellers that saw it came and told it in the city to the 
false prophet, who sent his sons, and brought the body into the city, and madea 
funeral for him at great expense. He also charged his sons to bury himself with 
him ; and he said, that “ all which he had foretold-against that city, and the alter 
and priests, and false prophets, would prove true, and that if he were buried with 
him, he should receive no injurious treatment after his death, the bones not be- 
ing then to be distinguished asunder.” But now, when he had performed those 
funeral rites to the prophet, and had given that charge to his sons, as he was a 
wicked and an impious man, he goes to Jeroboam, and says to him, “ And where. 
fore is itnow that thou art disturbed at the words of this silly fellow?” And 
when the king had related to him what had happened about the altar, and about 
his own hand, and gave him the names of a divine man, and an excellent pro- 
phet, he er.deavoured by a wicked trick to weaken that his opinion, and by using 
plausible words concerning what had happened, be aimed to injure the truth that 
was inthem; for he attempted to persuade him, that ‘ his hand was enfeebled 
by the labour it had undergone in supporting the sacrifices, and that upon its rest. 
ing a while it returned to its former nature again ; and that as to the altar, it wat 
hut new, and had borne abundance of sacrifices, and those large ones too, and 
was accordingly broken to pieces, and fallen down by the weight of what had 
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been laid. upon it.” He also informed him of the death of him that had foretold 
ihose things, and how he perished ; [whence he concluded that] he had not any 
thing in him of a prophet, nor spake any thing like one. When he had thus spo. 
ken, he persuaded the king, and entirely alienated his mind from God, and from 
doing works that were righteous and holy, and encouraged him to go on in his 
impious practices* ; and accordingly he was to that degree injurious to God, and 
so great a transgressor, that he sought for nothing else every day but how he 
might be guilty of some new instances of wickedness, and such as should be more 
aetestable than what he had been so insolent as to do before. And so much shal] 
at present suffice to have said concerning Jeroboam. | 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning Rehoboam, and how God inflicted Punishment upon him for his Impiety 

by Shishak | King of Egypt. | 
§ 1. Now Rehoboam the son of Solomon, who as we said before, was king of 
the two tribes, built strong and large cities, Bethlehem, and Etam, and 'Tekoa, 
and Bethzur, and Shoco, and Adullarn, and Ipan, and Maresha, and Ziph, and 
Adoraim, and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, and Hebron; these 
he built first of allin the tribe of Judah. He also built other large cities in the 
tribe of Benjamin, and walled them about, and put garrisons in them all, and cap- 
tains, and a great deal of corn, and wine, and oil, and he furnished every one of 
them plentifully with other provisions that were necessary for sustenance ; more. 
over, he put therein shields and spears for many ten thousand men. The priests 
also that were in all Israel, and the Levites, and if there were any of the multi. 
tude that were good and righteous men, they gathered themselves together to 
him, having left their own cities, that they might worship God in Jerusaiem ; for 
they were not willing to be forced to worship the heifers which Jeroboam had 
made, and they augmented the kingdom of Rehoboam for three years. And af- 
ter he had married a woman of his own kindred, and had by her three children 
born to him, he married also another of his own kindred, who was daughter of 
Absalom by Tamar, whose name was Maachah, and by her he hada son, whom 
he named Abzjah. He had moreover many other children by other wives; but 
he loved Maachah above them all. Now he had eighteen legitimate wives, and 
thirty concubines; and he had born to him twenty-eight sons and threescore 
daughters; but he appointed Ahijah, whom he had by Maachah, to be his suc- 
cessor in the kingdom; and entrusted him already with the treasures and. the 
strongest cities. 

2. Now I cannot but think, that the greatness of a kingdom, and its change 
into prosperity, often becomes, the occasion of mischief and of transgression to 
men; for when Rehoboam saw that his kingdom was so much increased, he went 
out of the right way, unto unrighteousness and irreligious practices, and he de- 
spised the worship of God, till the people themselves imitated his wicked actions , 
for so it usually happens, that the manners of subjects are corrupted at the same 
time with those of their governors, which subjects then lay aside their own sober 
way of living, as a reproof of their governors’ intemperate courses; and folluw 
their wickedness, as if it were virtue; for it is not possible to show taat men ap- 


* How mucha larger and better copy Josephus had in thisremarkable history of the true prophet of 
Judea, and his concern with Jeroboam, and with the false prophet of Bethel, than our other copies have, 
is evident at first sight. This prophet’s very name, ./adon, or as the Constitutions call him, Adonzas, 1s 
wanting in our other copies: and it is there with no little absurdity said, that God revealed Jadon the true 
prophet’s death, not to himself, as here, but to the false prophet. Whether the particular account of the 
arguments made use of, afterall, by the false prophet against his own belief, and his own. conscience, in 
erder to persuade Jeroboam to persevere in his idolatry and wickecness, than which more plausible could 
not be invented, was intimated in Josephus’s copy, or in some other ancient book. cannot new he deter 
mined; our other copies say net one word of it. 
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prove of the actions of their kings, unless they do the same actions with them. 


Agreeably whereto, it now happened tothe subjectsof Rehoboam; for whenhe was 
grown impious, and a transgessor himself, they endeavoured not to offend him 
by resolving still to be righteous. But God sent Shishak king of Egypt to punish 
them for their unjust behaviour towards him; concerning whem Ixerodotus was 
mistaken, and applied his actions to Sesostris, for this Shishak,* in the fifth yeas 
of the reign of Rehoboam, made an expedition [into Judea] w‘a many ten thousano 
men, for he had one thousand two hundred chariots in number that followed him 
and threescore thousand horsemen, and four hundred thousand footmen. These 
he brought with him, and they were the greatest pait of them Libyans ane 
Ethiopians. Now, therefore, when he fell upon the cvuntry of the Hebrews, he 
took the strongest cities of Rehoboam’s kingdom without fighting ; and when he 
had put garrisons inthem, he came last of all to Jerusalem. 

Now when Rehoboam, and the multitude with him, were shut up in Jerusalem 
by the means of the army of Shishak, and when they besought God to give them 
victory and deliverance, they could not persuade God to be on their side. Bu 
Shemaiah the prophet told them, that Gud threatened to forsake them, as they haa 
themselves forsaken his worship. When they heard this they were immediately 
in a consternation of mind, and see:sng no way of deliverance, they all earnestly 
set themselves to confess that Gud might justly overlook them, since they had 
been guilty of impiety towards him, and had let his_laws lie in confusion. So 
when God saw them in that disposition, and that they acknowledged their sina 
he told the prophet he would not destroy them, but that he would however make 
them servants to the Egyptians, that they may learn whether they will suffer less 
by serving men or God. So when Shishak had taken the city without fighting, 
because Rehoboam was afraid, and received him into it, yet did not Shishak stan¢ 
to the covenants he had made, but he spoiled the temple, and emptied the trea 
sures of God, and those of the king, and carried off innumerable ten thousands ol 
gold and silver, and left nothing at all behind him. He also took away the buck 
lers of gold and the shields which Sclomon the king had made; nay, he did no. 
leave the golden quivers which David had taken from the king of Zobah, and hae 
dedicated to God; and when he had thus done, he returned to his own kingdom. 
Now Herodotus of Halicarnassus mentions this expedition, having only mistaken 
the king’s name ;-and [in saying that] he made war upon many other nations 
also, and brought Syria of Palestine into subjection, and took the men that were 
therein prisoners without fighting. Now it is manifest, that he intended to de- 
clare that our nation was subdued by him; for he saith, that “he left behind him 
pillars in the land of those that delivered themselves up to him without fighting 
and engraved upon them the secret parts of women.” Now our king Rehoboam 
delivered up our city without fighting. He says withal,t that “the Ethiopians 
learned to circumcise their privy parts fromthe Egyptians, with this addition, that 
the Pheenicians and Syrians that live in Palestine confess that they had learned 11 
of the Egyptians.” Yet is it evident that no other ofthe Syrians that live in Pa 

* That this Shishak was not the same person with the famous Sesostris, as some have very lately, in 
contradiction to all antiquity, supposed, and that our Josephus did not take him to be the same as they 
pretend, but that Sesostris was many centuries earlier than Shishak, see Authent. Records, part ii 
i“ t gical ah as here quoted by Josephus, and as this passage still stands in his present copies B. ii 
chap. civ. affirms, that “the Phoenicians and Syriansin Palestine [wnich lastare generally supposed to denot 
the Jews] owned their receiving circumcision fiom the Egyptians ;”. whereas it is abundantly evident, tha 
tne Jews received their circumcision fromthe patriarch Abraham, Gen. xvii. 9.—14, John vii. 22, 23, as 1 
conclude the Egyptian priests themselves did also. It is not, therefore, very unlikely that Herodotus, be- 
cause the Jews had lived long in Egypt, and came out of it circumcised, did thereupon think they had 
learned that circumcision in Egypt, and bad it not before. Manetho, the famous Egyptian chronologer 
und historian, who knew the history of his own country much better than Herodotus, complains fre 
quently of his mistakes about their affairs, as does Josephus more than once in this chapter ; nor indeed 
does Herodotus seem at all acquainted with the affairs of the Jews; for as he never names them, so little 
or nothing of what he says about them, their country, or maritime cities, two of which healone mentions. 


Cadystus and Jenysus, proves true; nor indeed do there appear to have ever been any such cities oc 
thetr coast. ) | Se 
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lestine besides ie toné are circumcised ; but as to such matters, let every one 
speak what is agreeable to his own opinion. 

4. When Shishak was gone away, king Rehoboam made bucklers and shields of 
orass, instead of those of gold, and delivered the same number of themto the keepers 
of the king’s palace. So, instead of warlike expeditions, and that glory which results 
trom those public actions, he reigned in great quietness, though not without fear 
as being always an enemy to Jeroboam, and he died when he had lived fifty- 
seven years and reigned seventeen. He was in his disposition a proud and a 
foolish man, and lost [part of ] his dominion by not hearkening to his father’s 
friends. He was buried in Jerusalem, in the sepuichres of the kings; and his 
son Abijah succeeded him in the kingdom, and this in the eighteenth year of Je- 
roboam’s reign over the ten tribes; and this was the conclusion of these affairs, 
It must be now our business to relate the affairs of Jeroboam, and how he ended 
his life; for he ceased not, nor rested to be injurious to God, but every day raised 
up altars upon high mountains, and went on making priests out of the multitude. 


ee 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning the Death of a Son of Jeroboam’s. How Jeroboam was beaten by 
Abijah, who died a little afterward, and was succeeded in his Kingdom by Asa. 
And also how, after the Death of Jeroboam, Baasha destroyed his 
Son Nadab, and all the House of Jeroboam. 


§ 1. Howzver, God was in no long time ready to return to Jerobuam’s wicked 
actions and the punishment they deserved upon his own head, and upon the heads 
of all his house. And whereas a son of his lay sick at that time, who was called 
Abijah, he enjoined his wife to lay aside her robes, and to take the garments be- 
longing to a private person, and to go to Abijah the prophet, for that he was a 
wonderful man in foretelling futurities, it having been he who told me that I 
should be king. He also enjoined her, when she came to him, to inquire con- 
cerning the child, as if she were a stranger, whether he should escape this dis- 
temper. So she did as her husband bade her, and changed her habit, and came 
to the city Shiloh, for there did Abijah live. And as she was geing into his 
house, his eyes being then dim with age, God appeared to him, and informed him 
of two things, that the wife of Jeroboam was come to him, and what answer he 
should make to her inquiry. Accordingly, as the woman was coming into the 
house, like a private person and a stranger, he cried out, “Come in, O thou wife 
of Jeroboam! Why concealest thou thyself? thou art not concealed from God, 
who hath appeared to me, and informed me that thou wast coming, and hath given 
me in command what I shall say unto thee.” So he said that “ She should go 
away to her hagband, and speak to him thus: Since I made thee a great man 
when thou wast life, or rather wast nothing, and rent the kingdom from the house 
of David, and gave it to thee, and thou hast been unmindful of these benefits, 
hast left off my worship, hast made thee molten gods, and honoured them, I will 
in like manner cast thee down again, and will destroy all thy house, and make 
them food for the dogs and the fowls; for a certain king is rising up, by my ap- 
pointment, over allthis people, who shall leave none of the family of Jeroboam 
remaining. The multitude also shall themselves partake of the same punish. 
ment, and shall be cast out of this good land, and shail be scattered into the places 
beyond Euphrates, because.they have followed the wicked practices of their 
king, and have worshiped the gods that he made, and forsaken my sacrifices. 
But do thou, O woman, make haste back to thy husband, and tell him this mes. 
sage : but thou shalt then find thy son dead, for as tnou enterest the city, he 
‘shall depart this life ; yet shall he be buried with the lamentation of all the mul. 
utszde, and honoured with a general mourning, for he is the only person of good- 
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ness of Jeroboam’s family.” When tlie prophet had a ee ths 
woman went hastily away with a disordered mind, and eealy grieved at the 
death of the forenamed child. So she was in lamentation as she went along the 
road, and mourned for the death of her son that was just at hand. She was 
indeed in a miserable condition at the unavoidable misery of his death, and wem 
apace, but in circumstances very unfortunate, because of her son; for the greater 
haste she made, she would the sooner see her son dead, yet was she forced te 
make'’such haste on account of her husband. Accordingly, when she wascome 
back, she found that the child had given up the ghost, as the prophet had said ; 
and she related all the circumstances to the king. 

2. Yet did not Jeroboam lay any of these things to heart, but he brought to. 
gether a very numerous army, and made a warlike expedition against Abijah the 
son of Rehoboam, who had succeeded his father in the kingdom of the twotribes, 
for he despised him because of his age. But when he heard of the expedition 
of Jeroboam, he was not affrighted at it, but proved of a courageous temper of 
wind, superior both to his youth, and to the hopes of his enemy; so he chose 
him an army out of the two tribes, and met Jeroboam at a place called Mount 
Zemariam, and pitched his camp, near the others, and prepared every thing ne- 
cessary for the fight. His army consisted of four hundred thousand, bue the 

‘army of Jercboam was double to it. Now, as the armies stood in array ready 
for action and dangers, and were just going to fight, Abijah stood upon an eleva 
ted place, and beckoning with his hand, he desired the multitude and Jeroboam 
himself to hear first. with silence what he had to say. And when silence was 
made, he began to. speak, and told them, ‘‘ God had consented that David and 
his posterity should be their rulers for all time to come, and this you yourselves 
are not unacquainted with ; but 1 cannot but wonder how you should forsake my 
father, and join yourselves to his servant Jeroboam, and are now here with him 
to fight against those who by God’s own determination are to reign, and to de- 
prive them of that dominion which they have sti]l retained, for as to the greatet 
part of it Jeroboam is unjustly m possession of it. However, I do not suppose 
he will enjoy it any longer, but when he hath suffered that punishment which 
God thinks due to him for what is past, he will leave off the transgression he hath 
been guilty of, and the injuries he hath offered to him, and which he hath still 
continued to offer, and hath persuaded you to do the same; yet when you were 
not any further unjustly treated by my father, than that he did not speak to you 

_se as to please you, and this only in compliance with the advice of wicked men, 
you in anger forsook him, as you pretended, but, in reality, you withdrew your- 
selves from God and from his laws, although it would have been right for you to 
have forgiven a man that was young in age and not used to ‘govern people, not 
only some disagreeable words, but if his youth and his unskilfulness in affairs 
had led him into some unfortunate actions, and that for the sake of his father 
Solomon, and the benefits you received from him ; fer men ought to excuse the 
sins of posterity on account of the benefactions of parents; but you consider 
nothing of all this then, neither do you consider it now, but come with so great 
an army against us. And what is that you depend upon for victory? Is it upon 
these golden heifers and the altars that you lave on high places, which are de 
monstrations of your impiety, and not of religious worship ? Or is it the exceeding 
multitude of your army which gives you such good hopes? Yet certainly there 
is no strength at all in an army of many ten thousands, when the war is unjust, 
for we ought to place our surest hope of success against our enemies in righteous. 
ness alone, and in piety towards God; which hope we justly have, since we have 
kept the laws from the beginning, and have worshiped our own God, who was not 
made by hands out of corruptible matter, nor was he formed by a wicked king, 
in order to deceive the multitude, but who is his own workmanship,* and the be- 

* This is a strange expression in Josephus, that. God is his own.workmanship, or that he made himse(f, 


eontiary to common sense, and to Catholic Christianity. Perhaps he only means that he was made by 
raze, but was unoriginated. ) . 
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gmning and end of all things. I therefore give you counsel even now to repent, 
and to take better advice, and leave off the prosecution of the war; to call to 
mind the laws of your country, and to reflect whatit hath beenthat hath advanced 
you to so happy a state as you are now in.” | 

8. This was the speech which Abiyah made to the multitude. But while he 
was still speaking, Jeroboam sent some of his soldiers privately to encompass 
Ahijah round about, on certain parts of the camp that were not taken notice of; 
and When he was thus within the compass of the enemy, his army was affrighted, 
and their courage failed them; but Abijah encouraged them, and exhorted them 
to place their hopes on God, for that he was not encompassed by the enemy. So 
they all at once implored the divine assistance, while the priests scunded with 
the trumpets, and they made a shout, and fell upon their enemies, and God brake 
the courage, and cast down the force of their enemies, and made Abijah’s army 
superior to them ; for God vouchsafed to grant them a wonderful and very famous 
victory ; and such a slaughter* was now made of Jeroboam’s army as is never 
recorded to have happened in any other war, whether it were of the Greeks or of 
the Barbarians, for they overthrew [and slew] five hundred thousand of their 
enemies, and they took their strongest cities by force, and spoiled them; and 
besides those, they did the same to Bethel and her towns, and Jeshanah and her 
‘towns. And after this defeat Jeroboam never recovered himself during the life 
of Abijah, who yet did not long survive, for he reigned but three years, and was 
buried in Jerusalem, in the sepulchres of his forefathers. He left behind him 
twenty-two sons and sixteen daughters ; and he had also those children by four- 
teen wives; and Asa his son succeeded in the kingdom ; and the young man’s 
mother was Michaiah. Under his reign the country of the Israelites enjoyed 
peace for ten years. 

4. And so far concerning Abijah, the son of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
as his history hath come down to us; but Jeroboam, the king of the ten tribes 
died when he had governed them two and twenty years; whose son Nadab suc 
ceeded him, in the second year of the reign of Asa. New Jeroboam’s son 
governed two years and resembied his father in impiety and wickedness. In 
these two years he made an expedition against Gibbethon, a city of the Phi- 
listines, and continued the siege in order to take it; but he was conspired against 
while he was there by a friend of his, whose name was Baasha, the son of Abijah, 
_ and was slain ; which Baasha teok the kingdom after the other’s death, and de. 
stroyed the whole house of Jeroboam. It also came to pass, according as God 
liad foretold, that some of Jeroboam’s kindred that died in the city were torn to 
pieces and devoured by dogs, and that othgrs of them that died in the fields were 
torn and devoured by the fowls. So the house of Jeroboam suffered the just 
punishment of his impiety and of his wicked actions. 
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How Zerah, King of the Ethiopians, was beaten by Asa; and how Asa upon 
Baasha’s making War against him, invited the King of Damascens to 
assist him ; and how, on the Destruction of the House of Baasha, 

Zimri got the Kingdom, as did his Son Ahab after him. 


§. 1. Now Asa, the king of Jerusalem, was of an excellent character, and had a 
regard to God, and neither did nor designed any thing but what had relation ty 
the observation of the laws. He made a reformation of his kingdom, and cut off 

* By this terrible and perfectly unparalleled slaughter of five hundred thousand men of the newly 
idolatrous and rebellious ten tribes, God’s high displeasure and indignation against that idolatry and re 
bellion fully appeared ; the remainder were thereby seriously cautioned not to persist in then, and a kind 
of balance or equilibrium was made between the ten and the two tribes for the time to come ; while otner 
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whatsvever was wicked therein, and purified it from every impurily. Now he 
had an army of chosen men that were armed with targets and spears ; out of the 
tribe of Judah three hundred thousand, and out of the mings eae that 
bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and fifty thousand ut when he had 
already reigned ten years, Zerah, king of Ethiopia,* made an expedition against 
him with a great army of nine hundred thousand footmen, and one hundred thou- 
sand horsemen, and three hundred chariots, and came as Ev as Mareshah, a city 
that belonged to the tribe of Judah. Now when Zerah liad passed so far. with 
his own army, Asa met him, and put his army in array over against himin a val 
ley called Zephathah, not tar from the city ; and when he saw the multitude of thes 
Hthiopians, he cried out, and besought God to give them the victory, and that he 
nught kill many ten thousands of the enemy. “For,” said he, ‘I depend on 
nothing else but that assistance which I expect from thee, which is able to make 
the fewer superior to the more numerous, and the weaker to the stronger; and 
thence it is alone that I venture to meet Zerah, and fight hira.” 

2. While Asa was saying this, God gave him a signal of victory, and joining 
hattle cheerfully on account of what God had foretold about it, he slew a great 
many of the Kthiopians ; and when he had pu: them to flight, he pursued them 
to the country of Gerar: and when they had left off killing their enemies, they 
betook themselves to spoiling them (for the city of Gerar was already taken,) and 
to spoiling their camp, so that they carried off much gold and much. silver, and 
a great deal of [other] prey, and camels, and great cattle, and flocks of sheep. 
Ac ccordingly when Asa and his army had obtained such a victory, and such wealth 
from God, they returned to Jerusalem. Now as they were coming, a prophet 
whose name was Azariah met them on the road, and bade them stop their jour. 
uey alittle ; and began to say to them thus: “ That the reason why they had ob. 
tained this victory from God was this, that they had showed themselves righteous 
and religious men, and had done every thing according to the will of God: that 

therefore, he said, if they persevered therein, God would grant that they should 
aways overcome thaw enemies, and live happily ; but that, if they left off his 
worship, all things shall fall out on the contrary ; and a timey should come, where- 
in no true ‘prophet t shall be left, in your whole multitude, nor a priest who shall 
deliver you a true answer from the oracle; but your cities shall be overthrown, 
and your nation scattered over the whole earth, and live the life cf strangers and 
wanderers.’’ So he advised them, while they had time, to be good, and not to 
deprive themselves of the favour of God. When the king and the people heard 
this, they rejoiced; and all in common, and every one in particular, took great 
care to behave themselves righteously. The king also sent some to take care 
that those in the country should obsert¥e the laws also. 

4. And this was the state of Asa, king of the two tribes. I now return to Baa- 
sha, the king of the multitude of the Israelites who slew Nadab, the son of Je- 
roboam, and retained the government. He dwelt in the city Tirzah, having made 
that his habitation, and reigned twenty-four years. He became more wicked and 
impious than Jeroboam or his son. He did a.great deal of mischief to the multt- 
tude, and was injurious to God, who sent the prophet Jehu, and told him before- 
hand, that ‘‘ his whole family should be destroyed, and that he would bring the 
same miseries on his house which had brought that of Jeroboam to rnin ; because, 
when he had been made king by him, he had not requited his kindness by govern- 
ing the multitude righteously and religiously ; ; which things, in the first place, 
tended to their own happiness, and in the next place were pleasing to God ; that 
is had imitated this very wicked king, Jeroboam: and although that man’s soul 


wise the perpetually idolatrous and rebellious ten tribes would naturally have bees too powerful for the 

two tribes, which were pretty frequently free both from such idolatry and rebellion. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt of the truth of this prodigious number slain upon so signal an occasion. 

* The reader is to remember that Cush isnot iopia, but Arabia, See, Bochart, B. iv..chap. ii. fates 

+ Here is a very great error in our Hebrew. copy in this place, 2. Chron, xvi. 3—6, as applying what 

follows to times Past, and not to limes, duture ; whence that text is quite misapplied | by Sir Isaac Newton» 
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had perished, vet did he express to the last his wickedness; and he said, that he 
should therefore justly experience the like calamity with him, since he had been 
guilty of the like wickedness.” But Baasha, though he heard beforehand what 
niseries would befall him and his whole family for their insolent behaviour, yet 
lid not he leave off his wicked practices for the time to come, nor did he care to 
appear to be other than worse and worsé till he died; nor did he then repent of 
his past actions, nor endeavour to obtain pardon of God for them, but did as those 
do who have rewards proposed to them when they have once im earnest set about 
their work, they do not leave off their labours; for thus did Baasha, when the 
prophet foretold to him what would come to pass, grow worse, as if what were 
threatened, the perdiiion of his family and the destruction of his house’ (which 
are really among the greatest of evils,) were good things; and as if he were a 
combatant for wickedness, he every day took more and more pains for it; and at 
last he touk his army, and assaulted a certain considerable city called Ramah, 
which was forty furlongs distant from Jerusalem; and when he had taken it, he 
fortified it, having determined beforehand to leave a garrison in it, that they 
might thence make excursions and do mischief to the kingdom of Asa. 

4. Whereupon Asa was afraid ef the attempts the enemy might make upon 
him, and considering with himself, how many mischiefs this army that was left 
in Ramah might do to the country over which he/reigned, he sent ambassadors 
to the king of the Damascens, with gold and silver, desiring his assistance, and 
putting him in mind that we have had a friendship together from the times of our 
forefathers. So he gladly received the sum of money, and made a league with 
him, and broke the friendship he had with Baasha, and sent the commanders of 
his own forces into the cities that were under Baasha’s dominion, and ordered 
them to do them mischief. Sothey went and burnt some of them, and spoiled 

others, jon, and Dan, and Abelmain,* and many others. Now when the king 
of Israel heard this, he left off building and fortifymg Ramah, and returned pre- 
cently to assist his own people under the distresses they were in; but Asa made 
use of the materials that were prepared for building that city, for building in the 
same place two strong cities, the one of which was called Gebah, and the other 
Mispah ; so that after this Baasha had no leisure to make expeditions against Asa, 
for he was prevented by death, and was buried in the city, Tirzah; and Elah his 
son took the kingdom, who, when he had reigned? two years, died, being, treach- 
erously slain by Zimri, the captain of half his army; for when he was at. Arza, 
his steward’s house, he persuaded some of the horsemen that were under him.to 
assault lah, and by that means he slew him, when he was without his armed 
men and his captains, for they were all busied in the siege of Gibbethon, a city 
of the Philistines. | 
5. When Zimni, the captain of the army, had killed Elah, he took the king. 
dom himself, and according to Jehu’s prophecy, slew all the house of Baasha ; 
for it came to pass that Baasha’s house utterly perished, on account of his impie- 
ty, in the same manner as we have already described the destruction of the house 
of Jeroboam. But the army that was besieging Gibbethon, when they heard 
what had befallen the king, and that when Zimri had killed him, he had gained 
the kingdom, he made Omri, their general, king, who drew off his army. from 
Gibbethon, and came to Tirzah, where the royal palace was, and assaulted the 
city, and took it by force. But when Zimri saw that the city had none to defend 
it, he fled into the inmost, part of the palace, and set it on fire, and burnt himself 
/* ‘This Abelmain, or, in Josephus’s copy, Abellare, that belonged to the Jand of Israel, and bordered 
ou the couutry of Damascus, is supposed both by Hudson and Spauheim to he the same with Abel or Abilay 
whence came Abilene... This may be that city so denominated from Abel the righteous, there buried, con- 
cerning the shedding of whose blood within the compass of the land of Israel, I understand our Saviour'’s 
words about the fatal war and overthrow of Judea by Titus and his Roman army, “ That upon you may 
come al] the righteous blood shed upon the land, from the blood of righteons Abel to the blood ef Zacha- 
rias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, all these 
urings shall come upon this generation.” “Matt. xxiii. 35, 36; Luke, xi. 51. i a 
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with it, when he had reigned only seven days... Upon which the people of Israel 
were presently. divided, and part of them would have Tibni to be king, and part 
Omri; but when those that were for Omri’s ruling had beaten Tibni, Omri 
reigned over all the multitude. Now it was in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Asa, that Omri reigned for twelve years; six of these .years he reigned in the 
city Tirzah, and the rest in the city called Semareon but named by the Greeks 
Samaria ; but he himself called it Semareon, from Semer, who sold him the moun. 
tain where he built it. Now Omriwas no way different from those kings that 
reigned before him, but that he grew worse than they, for they all sought how 
they might turn the people away from God, by their daily wicked practices ; and 

n that account it was that God made one ef them to be slain by another, and 
hat no one person of their families should remain. This Omri also died at Sa. 
maria, and Ahab his son succeeded him. 

6. Now by these events we may learn what concern God hath for the affairs 
of mankind, and how he loves good men and hates the wicked, and destroys them 
root and branch ; fer many of these kings of Israel, they and the-r families were 
miserably destroyed, and taken away one by anviher; in a short time, for their 
transgression and wickedness: but Asa, who was king of Jerusalem, and of the 
two tribes, attained, by God’s blessing, a long and a blessed old age, for his piety 
and righteousness, and died happily, when he had reigned forty and one years ; 
and when he was dead, his son Jehoshaphat succeeded him in the government. 
He was born of Asa’s wife Azubah. And all men allowed that he followed the 
works of David his forefather, and this both in courage and piety ; but we are not 
obliged now to speak any more of the aflairs of this king. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Ahab, when he had taken Jezebel to Wife, became more wicked than all 
the Kings that had been before him. Of the Actions of ihe Prophet 
Elijah, and what befell Naboth. 


§ 1. Now Ahab, the king of Israel, dwelt in Samaria, and held the govern 
ment for twenty-two years; and made no alteration in the conduct of the king» 
that were his predecessors, but only in such things as were of his own invention 
for the worse, and in his most gross wickedness. He imitated them in theit 
wicked courses, and in their injurious behaviour towards God, and most especially 
he imitated the transgression of Jeroboam; for he worshiped the heifers that he 
had made; and he contrived other absurd objects of worship besides those hei- 
fers ; he also took to wife the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians and Si- 
donians, whose name was Jezebel, of whom he learned to worship her own gods. 
‘This woman was active and bold, and fell into so great a degree of impurity and 
madness, that she built a temple to the god of the Tyrians, which they call Belus, 
and planted a grove of all sorts of trees; she also appointed priests and false 
prophets to this god. The king also himself had many such about him, and so 
exceeded in madness and wickedness all [the kings] that went before him. 

2. There was now a prophet of God Almighty, of Thesbon, a country in 
Gilead, that came to Ahab, and said to him, that ‘‘God foretold he would not 
send rain nor dew in those years upon the country but when he should appear.” 
And when he had. confirmed this by an oath, he departed into the southern parts, 
and made his abode by a brook, out of which he had water to drink; for as for 
his food, ravens brought it to him every day; but when that river was dried up 
for want of rain, he came to Zarepath, a city not far from:Sidon and Tyre, for it 
lay between them, and this at the command of God; for [God told him] that he 


- ghould there find a woman who was a widow, that should give him sustenance. 


f 
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So when he was not far off the city, he saw a woman that laboured with her own 
hands, gathering of sticks; so God informed him that this was the woman whc 
was to give him sustenance; so he came and saluted her, and desired her to bring 
him some water to drink; but as she was going so to do, he called to her, and 
would have her bring him a loaf of bread also; whereupon she affirmed upon 
oath, that she had at home nothing more than one handful of meal, and a little 
oil, and that she was going to gather some sticks, that she might knead it, and 
make bread for herself and her son: after which, she said, they must perish, and 
be consumed by the famine, for they had nothing for themselves any longer. 
Hereupon he said, “Co on with good courage, and hope for better things; and 
first of all make me a little cake, and bring it to me, for I foretell to thee that this 
vessel of meal c>4 this cruise of oil shall not fail until God send rain.””?» When 
the prophet had said this, she came to him, and made him the before named 
cakes; of which she had part fer herself, and gave the rest to herson, and to the 
prophet also; nor did any thing of this fail until the drought ceased. Now 
Menander mentions this drought in his account of the acts of Ethbaal, king of 
the Tyrians, where he says thus: ‘‘ Under him there was a want of rain from the 
month of Hyperberetzus till the month, Hyperberetzus in the year following ; 
but when he made supplications, there came great thunders. ‘This Ethbaal built 
the city Botrys in Phoenicia, and the city Auza in Libya.” By these words he 
designed this want of rain that was in the days of Ahab, for at that time it was 
that Ethbaal also reigned over the ‘lyrians, as Menander informs us. 

3. Now this woman, of whom we spake before, that sustained the prophet, 
when her son was fallen into a distemper till he gave up the ghost, and appeared 
to be dead, came to the prophet weeping, and beating her breast with her hands, 
and sending out such expressions as her passions dictated to her, and complained 
to him, that he had come to her to reproach her for her sings, and that on this ac- 
count it was that her son was dead. But he bid her be of good cheer, and de. 
liver her son to him, for that he would deliver him again to her alive. So when 
she had delivered her son up to him, he carried him into an upper room, where he 
himself lodged, and laid him down upon the bed, and cried unto God, and said, 
that “God had not done well in rewarding the woman who had entertained him, 
and sustained him, by taking away her son; and he prayed that he would send 
again the soul of the child into him, and bring him to life again.” Accordingly 
God took pity on the mother, and was willing to gratify the prophet, that he might 
not seem to have come to her to do hera mischief; and the child, beyond all ex- 
pectation, came to life again. So the mother returned the prophet thanks, and 
said, she was then clearly satisfied that God did converse with him, 

4. After a little while* Elijah came to king Ahab, according to God’s will, to 
inform him that rain was coming. Now the famine had seized upon the whele 
country, and there was a great want of what was necessary for sustenance, inso- 
much that it was not only men that wanted it, but the earth itself also, which did 
not produce enough for the horses and the other beasts, of what was useful for 
them to feed on, by reason of the drought. So the king called for Obadiah, who 
was steward over his cattle, and said to him, that “ he would have him go to the 
fountains of water, and to the brooks, that if any herbs could be found for them, 
they might mow it down, and reserve it for the beasts.” And when he had sent 
persons over all the habitable earth,t to discover.the prophet Elijah, and they 


* Josephus, in his present copies, says, that a little while after the recovery of the widow’s son of 
Serepta, God sent rain upon the earth; whereas, in our other copies, it is after many duys, 1 Kings, 
xviii. 1. Several years are also intimated there, and in Josephus, sect. 2, as belonging to this drought 
and famine; nay, we have the express mention of the t/ird year, which I suppose was reckoned. frou 
the recovery of the widow’s son, and the ceasing of this drought in Phoenicia which, (as Mehander in 
foros us here) lasted one whole“year. And both our Saviour and St. James affirm, that this drought 
lasted in all three years aud six mouths, as their copics of the Old Testament then informed them, Luke, 
iv. 2: James, v. 17. 

+ Josephus here seems to mean, that this drought affected all the habitable earth, and presently all the 
earth, as our Saviour says it was upon all the earth, Luke, rv. 25. They who restrain these expressive 
tw the land of Judea alone go without sufficient authority cr examples. 
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could not find him, he bid Cbhadiah accompany him. So. it was resolved they 
should make a progress, and divide the ways between them, and Obadiah took one 
road, and the king another. Now it happened, that the same time when queen 
Jezebel slew the prophets, that this Obadiah had hidden a hundred prophets, and, 
had fed them with nothing but bread and water. But when Obadiah was alone, 
and absent from the king, the prophet Elyah met him; and Obadiah asked him 
whe he was; and when he had learned it from him, he worshiped him. Elijah 
then bid him go to the king, and tell him that 1 am here ready to wait on him, 
But Obadiah replied, “What evil have I done te thee, that thou sendest me to one 
who seekest to kill thee, and hath sought.over all the earth for thee? | Or washe 
so Ignorant as not to know that the king had left no place untouched unto which 
he had not sent persons to bring him back, in order, if they could take him, te 
have him put to death?” For he told him he was afraid lest God should appear 
to him again, and he should go away into ancther place, and that when the king 
should send him for Elijah, and he should miss of him, and not be able to find 
him any where upon earth, hy should be put to death. He desired him, there- 
fore, to take care of his preservation; and told him how diligently he had pro 
vided for those of his own profession, and had saved a hundred prophets, when 
Jezebel slew the rest of them, and had kept them concealed, and that they had 
deen sustained by him. But Elijah bid him fear nothing, but go to the king; and 
he assured him upon oath, that he would. certainly show himself to Ahab that 
very day. 

5. So when Obadiah had informed the king that Eljah was there, Ahab met 
nim, and asked him in anger, “If he were the man that afflicted the people of 
the Hebrews, and was the occasion of the drought they lay under?” But Elyah, 
without any flattery, said, that ‘‘ he was himseif the man, lie and his house, which 
erought such sad afflictions upon them, and that by introducing strange gods into, 
their country and worshiping them, and by leaving their own, who was the only 
true God, and having no manner of regard to him.” However, he made him go 
nis way, and gather together all the people to him, to Mount Carmel, with his 
awn prophets, and those of his wite’s, telling him how many there were of them, 
as also the prophets of the groves, about four hundred in number. | And as all 
ihe men whom Ahab sent for ran away to the forenained mountain, the prophet 
Elijah stood in the midst of them, and said, “ How long will you live thus in un- 
certainty of mind and opinion?” He also exhorted them, that in case they cs- 
teemed their own country God to be the true and the only God, they would follow 
him and his commandments; but in case they esteemed him to be nothing, but 
had an opinion of the strange gods, and that they ought to worship them, his coun. 
sel was, that they should follow them. And whenthe multitude made no answe1 
to what he said, Elijah desired, that for atrial of the power of the strange gods, 
aud of their own God, he, who was his only prophet, while they had four hundred, 
might take a heifer and kill it as a sacrifice, and lay it upon pieces of wood, and. 
not kindle any fire, and that they should do the same things, and call upon their. 
own gods to set the wood on fire; for if that were done, they. would thence learn 
the nature of the true God. This proposal pleased the people. So Elijah bid 
the prophets to choose out a heifer first, and killit, and to call on their gods, But 
when there appeared no effect of the prayer or invocation of the prophets upoa 
their sacrifice, Elijah derided them, and bade, them call upon their gods with a 
loud voice, for they might either be on a journey, or asleep; and when these 
prophets had done so from morning till noon, and cut themselves with swords and 
iances,* according to the customs of their country, an! he was about to ofier his 
sacrifice, he bid [the prophets] go away, but bid [the people] come near and 
observe what he did, lest he should privately hide fire among the pieces of woor. 

* Mr. Spanheim takes notice here, that in tie worship of Mithra [the god of the Persians,} the priests 


eit themsetves i the same manne: as did these priests in their invocation of Baal [the god of the Phu: 
micians. | . 
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‘So, upon the approach of the niultitude, he took twelve stones, one for each tribe 
of the people of the Hebrews, and built an altar with them, and dug a very deep 
trench ; and when he had laid the pieces of wood upon the altar, and upon them 
had laid the pieces of the sacrifices, he ordered them to fill four barrels with the 
water of the fountain, and to pour it upon the altar, till it ran over it, and till the 
trench was filled with the water poured into it. When he had done ee. he began 

“to pray to God, and to invocate him to make manifes: his power to a people that 
“had already been in an error a long time; upon which words a fire came on a 

sudden from heaven, in the sight of the multitude, and fell upon the altar, and 
consimed the sacrifice, till the very water was set on fire, and the peg was be- 
come dry. 

6. Now when the Israelites saw this, ene fell down upon the ground, and 
worshiped one God, and called him the great and the only true Cod: but they 

‘ealled the others miere names, framed: by the evil and wild opinions of men. 
‘So they caught their prophets, and, at the command of Elijah, slew them. Eli- 
jah also said to the king, that he should go to dinner without any further con- 
cern, for that in a little time he would see God send them rain. Accor- 
dingly Ahab went his way: but Elijah went up to the highest top of Mount Car- 
mel, and sat down upon the ground, and leaned his head upon his knees, and 
bade his servant go up toa certain elevated place, and look towards the sea, 
and when he should see a cloud rising any where, he should give him notice of it, 
for till that time the air had been clear. When the servant had gone up, and had 
said many times that he saw nothing, at the seventh time of his going up, he said 
that he saw a small black thing in the sky, not larger than a man’s foot. When 
Eilyah heard that, he sent to Ahab, and desired him to go away to the city before 
the rain came down, So he came to the city Jezreel: and in a little time the 

“air was all obscured, and covered with clouds, and a vehement storm of wind 
came upon the earth, and with a great deal of rain; and the prophet was under.a 

divine fury, and ran along with the king’s chariot unto Jezreel, a city of Izar* 

{Isachar. | 

7. When Jezebel,-the wife of Ahab, understood what signs Eliyah had wrought, 
and how he had slain her prophets, she was angry, and del messengers to him, 
and by them threatened to kill him, as he had destroyed her prophets. At this 

Ehjah was affrighted, and fled to the city called Beersheba, whichis situate at the 
utmost limits of the country belonging to the tribe of Judah, towards the land of 

Edom; and there he left his servant, and went away into the desert. He prayed 
also that he might die, for that he was not better than his fathers, nor need he be 

very desirous to live, when they were dead; and he lay and slept undera certain ~ 

tree ; and when somebody awakened him, and he was risen up, he found food set 
by him, and water; so when he had eaten, and recollected his strength by that 
his food, he came to that, mountain which is called Sinai, where it is related that 

Moses ree ae his laws from God; and finding there a certain hollow cave, he 

entered into it, and continued to make his abode in it. But when a. certain 

voice came to him, but from whence he knew not, and asked him, ‘“‘ Why he was 
come thither, and had left the city?” He. said, that “ because he had slain the 
prophets of the foreign gods, and bad persuaded the people that he alune whom 
they had worshiped ‘from the beginning was God, he was sought for by the king’s 
wife to be punished for so doing.” . And when. he had heard another voice tel- 
ling him that he should come out on the next, day into the open. air, and should 
thereby know what he was to do, he came out of the cave the next day accord. 
ingly, when he both heard an earthquake, and saw the bright splendour of a fire 

and after a silerce made, a divine voice exhorted him not to be disturbed with 
the circumstances he was in, for that none of his enemies should have powes 


* For Izar we may here read (with Hudson and Cocceius) Jsachar, i. e. of the tribe of Isachar, for ta 
that tribe did Jezret velong: ‘and presently at the beginning of sect. 8, as alsoch. xv. sect. 4, we mar 
read for Izar, with one MS. nearly, and the scripture, Jezreed; for that was the city meantin the histor; 
of Nahoth. 
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ever him |The voice also commanded him to return home, and to ordain Jehu 
thé sen of Nimshi, to be king over theiz own multitude; and assed of Damascus 
to be over the Syrians; and Elisha of thecity Abel to be a prophet in his stead ; 
and that of the impious multitude some should be slain by Hazael, and. others by 
Jehu. So Elijah, upon heariag this charge, returned into the land of the He- 
brews And when he found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, ploughing, and certain 
others with him, driving twelve yoke of oxen, he came to him, and cast his own 
‘garment upon him; upon which Elisha began to prophesy presently, and lea- 
ving his oxen, he followed Elijah. And when he desired leaye to salute his pa- 
rents, Elijah gave him leave so to do: and when he had taken his Jeave of 
them, he followed him, and became the disciple and the servant of Elijah all 
the days of his life. And thus have | dispatched the affairs in which this pro- 
phet was concerned. 

8. Now there was one Denk of the city Izar [Jezreel,] who had a fie cd- 
joining to that of the king’s: the king would have persuaded him to sell him that 
his field, which lay so rear to his own lands, at what price he pleased, that he 
might join them tegether, and make them one farm; and if he would not accept 
of n money for it, he gave him leave to choose any of his other felds in its stead. 
But Naboth said, he would not do so, but would keep the possession of that land 
of his own, which he had by inheritance’ from his father. Upon this the king 
was grieved, as if he had received an injury, when he couldnot get another man’s 
possession, and would neither wash himself nor take any food; and when Jeze. 
bel asked him, what it was that troubled him, and why he would neither wash 
himseif, nor eat either dinner or supper? he related to her the perverseness of 
Naboth; and how, when he had made use of gentle words to him, and such as 
were beneath the royal authority, he had been affronted, and had not obtained 
what he desired. However, she persuaded him not to be cast down at this acci-. 
dent, but to leave off his grief, and to return to the usual care of his body; for 
that she would take care to have Naboth punished; and she immediately sent 
letters to the rulers of the Israclites [Jezreelites] in Ahab’s name, and comman. 
ded them to fast, and to assemble a congregation, and to set Naboth at the head 
of them, because hie was of an illustrious family, and to have three bold men ready 
to bear witness that he had blasphemed God and the king, and then to stone him, 
and slay him in that manner. Accordingly, when Naboth had been thus testified 
against, as the queen had written to them, and that he had blasphemed against 
God and Ahab the king, and desired him to take possession of Naboth’s vineyard 
on free-cost. So Ahab was glad at what had been done, and rose up immedi. 
ately from the bed whereon he lay, to go to see Naboth’s vineyard; but God had 
great indignation at it, and sent Elijah the prophet to the field of Nabot! h, to speak to 
Ahab, and to say to him, that “he had slain the true owner of that field unjustly.” 
ind as soon as he came to him, and the king had said that he might do with him 
what he pleased (for he thought it a reproach to him to be thus caught in his sin,) 
EJijah said, that ‘in that very place in which the dead body of Naboth was eaten 
up by dogs, both his own blood and that of his wife’s should be shed, and that al! 
his family should perish, because he had been so insolently wicked, and had slaina 
citizen unjustly, and contrary to the laws of his country.” Hereupon Ahab be- 
gan to be sorry for the things he had done, and to repent of them, and he put on 
sackcloth, and went barefoot,” and would not touch any food: he also confessed 
his sins, and endeavoured thus to appease God. But God said to the prophet, 
that “ while Ahab was living he would put off the punishment of his family, be- 
cause he revented of those insolent crimes le had been euilty of, but that still he 
would fulfi his threatenings under Ahab’s son.” Which message the prophet 
delivered to the king. 


* « The Jews weep to this day (says Jerom, here cited by Reland,) sabied roll themselves upon sack- 
vioth, mn ashes, barefoot upon such occasions.” To which Spanheim adds, ‘“ that after the same man- 
her Berenice, when his hfe was in danger, stood at the tribunal of Florus barefoot.” Of the War, B it 

nh. sv. sect. 1. See the like of Davad, °2Sam. xv. 30; Antiq. B. vii- ch.'ix. sect. 2.) 
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CHAP? XIV. 


How Hadad, King g of Damascis and of Syria, made two Expeditions against Ahab, 
and was beaten. 


1. Wuen the affairs of Ahab were thus, at that very time the son of Hadad 
| Benhadad, ] who was king of the Syrians and of Damascus, got together an army _ 
out of all his country, and procured thirty-two kings beyond Euphrates to be his” 
auxiliaries ; so he made an expedition against Ahab ; but because Ahab’s army 
was not like that of Benhadad’s, he did not-set it in array to fight him, but having 
shut up every thing that was in the country, in the strongest cities he had, he 
abode in Samaria chiniselfi: for the walls about it were very strong, and it ap- 
peared to be not easily to be taken in other respects also. So the king of Syria 
took his army with him, and came to Samaria, and placed his army round about 
the city, and besieged it. He also sent « herald to Ahab, and desired he would 
admit the ambassadors he would send him, by whom he would let him know his 
pleasure. So upon the king of Israel’s permission for him to send, those ambas- 
sadors came, and, by their king? s command, spake thus :—* That Ahab’s riches, 
and his bhikdziens eta his wives were Benhadad’s ; and if he would make an agree. 
ment, and give him leave to take as much of what he had as he pleased, he would 
withdraw his army, and leave off the siege.” | Upon this Ahab bid the ambassadors 
to go back, and tell their king that ‘* both he himself, and all that he hath, are his 
possessions.” And when these ambassadors had told this to Benhadad, he sent 
to him again, and desired, since he confessed that all he had was his, that he would 
admit those servants of his which he should: send the next day ; and he comman.: 
ded him to deliver to those whom he should send whatsoever upon their search. 
ing his palace, and the houses of his friends and kindred, they should'find to be 
excellent in its kind, but that what did not please them they si should leave to him: 
At this second embassage of the king of Syria, Ahab was surprised, and gatherec 
together the multitude to a congregation, and told them, that ‘‘ for himself he was 
ready, for their safety and peace, ‘to give up his own wives and children to the 
enemy, and to yield to him all his own pessessions; for that was what the Syrian 
king required at his first embassage ; but that now he desires to send his ser- 
vants to search all their houses, and in them to leave nothing that is excellent in 
its kind, seeking an occasion of fighting against him, as knowing that I would 
not spare what is mine own for your sakes, but taking a handle from the disagree. 
able terms he offers concerning you to bring a war upon us: however, I wilt de 
what you shall resolve is fit to be done.” But the multitude advised him to 
hearken to none of his proposals, but to despise him, and be in readiness to fight 
him. Accordingly, when he had given the ambassadors this answer to be re- 
ported, that ‘* he still continued in the mind to comply with what terms he at first 
desired, for the safety of the citizens, but as for his second desires, he cannot 
submit to them,” he dismissed them. 

2. Now whiert Benhadad heard this, he had mdignation, and sent ambassadvrs 
to Ahab the third time, and threatene af “that his army would raise a bank higner 
than those walls in confidence of whose strength he despised him, and that by 
only each man of his army taking a handful of earth;” hereby making a show 
of the great number of his army, ‘and aiming to affright him. Ahab answered, 
that “he ought not to vaunt nidaele when he had only put on his armour, but 
when he should have conquered his enemies in the battle.” So the ambassadors 
came back, and found the king at supper with bis thirty-two kings, and informed 
him of Ahab’s answer; who then immediately gdve order for proceeding thus. 
To make lines round the city, and raise a bulwark, and to prosecute the siege al} 
manner of ways. Now, as this was doing, Ahab vas in a great agony, and all 
his people with him ; but he took courage, and was freed from his feays, Upon a 
certam prophet’s coming to him, and saymg to him, that ‘God had promised te 
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subdue so many ten thousands of his enemies under him.” And when he in- 
quired by whose means the victory was to be obtained, he said, ‘‘ By the sons of 
the princes, but under thy conduct, as their leader, by reason of their unskilful- 
ness [in war.]” Upon which he called forthe sons of the princes, and found 
them to be two hundred and thirty-two persons. So when he was informed that 
the king of Syria had betaken himself to feasting and repose, he opened the 
gates, and sent out the princes’ sons. Now. when the sentinels told Benhadad 
of it, he sent some to meet them, and commanded them, that ‘if these men were 
come out for fighting, they should bind them, and bring them to him ; and thataf 
they came out peaceably, they should do the same.” Now Ahab: had another 
army ready within the walls, but the sons of the princes fell upon the outguard, 
and slew many of them, and pursued the rest of them to the camp: and when the 
king of {srael saw that these had the upper hand, he sent out all the rest of his 
ariuy, which falling suddenly upon the Syrians, beat them, for they did not think 
they would have come out: on which account it was that they assaulted them 
tien they were naked and drunk,” insomuch that they left all their armour behind 
them, w hen they fled out of the camp, and the king himself escaped with dathieulty, 
by flying away on horseback: but Ahab went a great way in pursuit of the Syri- 
ans; and when he had spoiled their camp, which ventdinad a great deal of wealth, 
ahd, mcreover, a large quantity of gold ard silver, he took Benhadad’s chariots 
and hors ses, and returned to the ¢ ity : ‘but as the prophet told him, he ought to 
have his army ready, because the ‘Syrian king would make another expedition 
against him the next year, Ahab was busy in making provision for it accordingly, 
8. Now Benhadad, when he had saved himself, and as much of his army as he 
could, out cf the battle, he consulted with his friends how he might make another 
exy edition against the Israelites. Now those friends advised him not to fight with 
them on the hills, because their God was potent in such places, and thence it had 
come to pass that they had very lately been beaten; but they said, that if they 
joined battle with them in the plain, they should beat them. They also gave him 
tnis farther advice, to send home those kings whom he had brought as his auxi- 
liaries, but to retain their waft and to set “captains over it instead of the kings, 
and to raise an army out of their country, and let them be in the place of the for- 
mer who perished in the battle, together with horses and chariots. So he judged thei 
counsel! to be good, and acted according to it in the management of the army. 

4. At the beginning of the spring Benhadad took his ar my with him, and led 
it against the Hebrews, s, and when he was come toa certain city which was calied 
Aphel, he pitched his camp in the great plam. Ahab also went to meet him with 
his army, and pitched his camp over against him, although his army was a very 
small one, if it were compared with the enemies: but the prophet came again to 
him, and told him, that ‘* God would give him the victory, that he might demon. 
strate his own power to be not only on the mountains, ‘but on the plains also 3’ 
which it seems was contrary to the opinion of the Syrians. So they Jay quiet in 
their camp seven days, but on the last of those days, when the enemies came out 
of their camp, and put themselves in array, in order to fight, Ahab also brought 
vut his own army * and when the battle was joined, and they fought valiantly, he 


* Mr. Reland notes here very truly, that the word naked does not always signify entir eiy naked, but 
suinetines without men’s usual armour, without their usual robes or upper garinents: as when Virgil 
nics tne husbandinan plough naked and sow naked: when Josephus says, Antiq. B. iv. ch. iil. sect, 2, that 
God had given the Jews the security of armour when they were neked ; and when he here says, that 
Ahab fell on the Syrians when they were naked and dr unk: when, Antiq. B. xi. ch. weseck ey he says, 
that Nehemiah commanded those Jews that were building the walls of Jerusalem, to take care to have 
their armour on upon occasion, that the enemy might vot fail tipon them naked. IT may add,that the case 
seeins to be the same in scripture, wnen it says, that Saul lay down naked among the prophets, 1 Sam, 
tix. 24; when it says, that Isalah, walked naked and Larefoot, Isaiah, xx. 2,3; and when it says that 
Peter, before he girt his fisher’s coat tou. him, was naked, John, ox L7H We hadi is said of David also gives 
fignt to this, w ho was reproached by Michal for dancing before the ark and uncovering himself in the eyes 
of the handmaids, as one of the vain fellows shamefully uncovereth himself, 2 Sam. vi. 14, 20; yet it 1s 
there expressly said, ver. 14, that David was girded with a linen ephod, i. e he had laid aside his robes of 
stale, and put on the sacerdotal, Levitical, or sacred garments, proper for such a solemnity, ‘ 
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put the enemy to flight, and pursued them, and pressed upon them, and. slew 
them; nay, they were destroyed by their own chariots, and by'one another ; nor 
could any more than a few of them’ escape to their own city Aphek, who were 
also killed by the walls falling upon them, being in number twenty-seven thon. 
sand.* Now there were slain in this battle a hundred thousand more ; but Ben- 
hadad, king of the Syrians, fled away, with certain others of his most faithful 
servants, and hid himself in a cellar under ground: and when these told him, that 
the kings of Israel were humane and merciful men, and that they might make use 
of the usual manner of supplication, and obtain deliverance from Ahab, in case 
he weuld give them leave to go to him, he gave them leave accordingly. So they 
came to Ahab, clothed in sackcloth, with ropes about their heads} (for this was 
the ancient manner of supplication among the Syrians,) and said, that “ Benha- 
dad desired he would save him, and that he would ever be a servant to him for 
that favour.” Ahab replied, “he was glad that he was alive, and not hurt in the 
battle.”? And he further promised him the same honour and kindness that a man 
would show to his brother. So they received assurances upon oath from him, 
that when he came to him hé should receive no harm from him, and then went 
and brought him out of the cellar wherein he was hid, and brought him to Ahab 
as he sat in the chariot. So Benhadad worshiped him, and Ahab gave him his 
hand, and made him come up to him into his chariot, and kissed him, and bid 
him be of good cheer, and not td expect that any mischief should be done to him. 
So Benhadad returned him thanks, and professed that he would remember his 
kindness to him all the days of his life; and promised he would restore those 
cities of the Israelites which the former kings had taken from them, and grant 
that he should have leave te come to Damascus, as his forefathers had te come to 
Samaria. . So they confirmed their covenants by oaths, and Ahsb made him 
many presents, and sent him back to his own kingdom. And this was the con- 
clusion of the war that Benhadad made agaist Ahab and the Israelites. 

5. But a certain prophet, whose name was Micaiah,t came to one of the [sra- 
elites, and bid him smite him on the head, for by so doing he would please Gud: 
but when he would not do so, he foretold to him, that since he disobeyed the com. 
mands of God, he should meet with a lion, and be destroyed by him. When that 
sad accident had befallen the man, the prophet came again to another, and gave 
him the same injunction ; so he smote him, and wounded his skull: upor whaeh 

-he bound up his head, and came to the king, and told him, that he had been 
a soldier of his, and had the custody of one of the prisoners committed to him by 
an officer ; and that the prisoner being run away, he was in danger of losing his 
own life by the means of that officer, who had threatened him, that, if the prisoner 
escaped he would kill him. And when Ahab had said, that he would justly die, 
he took off the binding about his head, and was known by the king to be Micatah 
the prophet, who made use of this artifice as a preiude to his following words: for 
he said, that “God would punish him who had suffered Benhadad, a blasphemer 
against him, to cscape punishment, and that he would so bring it about, that he 

* Josephus’s nuinber, two myriads and seven thousand, agrees here with that in our other copies, ag 
those that were slain by the falliny down of the walls of Aphek. but T suspected at first that this number 
in Josephus’s present copies could not be his original number, because he calls them oriGor, a few, which 
could hardly be said of so many as twenty-seven thousand, and because of the improbability ef the fal 
of a particular wall’s killing so many ; vet, when L consider Josephus’s next words, how the rest which 
were slain in the cattle were fen other rayriads, thar: twenty-seven thousand are but a few in comparison 


of ene hundred thousand ; and that it was not a wall, as in our Englien version, but the wall, or the entire 
walls of the city, that fell down, as in all the originals. 

+ This manner of supplication for men’s lives among the Syrians, with repes or halters about then 
heads or necks, is, | suppose, no strange thing in later ages, even in our own country. 

f lt ishere remarkable, that in Josephus’s copy this prophet, whose severe demunuciation of a disobeds 
eit person’s slaughter by a lion had lately come to pass, was no other than Micaiah, the son, of Imlath 
whu, ashe now denounced God’s judginent on disobedient Ahab, seems directly te have been that very 
prophet whom the same Ahab in 1 Kings, xxii. 8,19, compiains cf, as one whort he hated, because he did 
not prophesy good concerning him, but evil, and who in that chapter openly repeats his denunciations 
evainst him; all which came to pass accordingly: nor is there any reason to doubt but tnis and tha for 
wer were the very same prophet. : 
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should die by the other's s means, and his people by the oiher’s army.*” Upon 
which Ahab was Very angry at the prophet, and gave command that he should 
be put in prison, and there kept ; but for himself he was in confusion at the words 
of Micaiah, and returned to his own house. 


—— 


CHAP. XV. 


Concerning Jehoshaphat, the King of Jerusalem, and how Ahab made an Ex 
pedition against the Syrians, and was assisted therein by Jehoshaphat, but 
was himself overcome in Battie, and perished therein. 


§ 1. Anp these were the circumstances in which Ahab was. But [ now return 
to Jehoshaphat, the king of Jerusalem, who, when he had augmented his king- 
dom, and had set garrisons in the cittes of the country belonging to his subjecis, 
and had put such garrisons no less into those cities which were taken out of the 
tribe of Ephraim by his grandfather Abijah, when Jeroboam reigned over the ten 
tribes [than he did into the other :] but then he had God favourable and assisting 
‘o him, as being both righteous and religious, and seeking to do somewhat every 
day that should be agreeable and acceptable to God. The kings also that were 
round about him honoured him with the presents they made him, till the riches 
that he had acquired were immensely great, and the glory he had gained was of 
2 iost exalted nature. 

2. Now, in the third year of his reign, he called together the rulers of the’ 
courtry, and the priests, and commanded them to go round the land, and teach 
all the people that were under him, city by city, the laws of Moses, and to keep 
them, ana to be diligent in the worship of God. With this the whole multitude 
was so pleased, that they were not so eagerly set upon, or affected with, any thing 
so much as the observation of thelaws. ‘The neighbouring nations atc continued 
to love Jehoshrphat. and to be at peace with him. The Philistines paid their ap- 
pointed tribute, ‘and the Arabians aufplaed him every year with three hundred and 

sixty lambs, and as many kids of the goats. He also fortified the great’ cities, 
which were many in uvmber, and of great consequence. He prepared also a 
mighty army of soldiers end weapons against their encmies.. Now the army of 
men that wore their armenr was three hundred thousand of the tribe of Judah, of 
whom Adnah was the chief: but John was chief of two hundred thousatid: 
‘The same mar was chief of the tribe of benjamin, and had two hundred thousana’ 
archers under him, ‘There was another chief, whose name was Jehozabad, wha 
had a hundred and four score thousend ermed men. This multitude was distri- 
buted to be ready for the king’s servive, besides those whom he sent to the’ hest 
fortified cities. 

3. Jehoshaphat took for his son Jehoram to wife, the daughter of Ahab, the 
King of the ten tribes, whose name was Athaliah | And when, after some time, he 
went to Samaria, Ahab received him courteouslv, ard treared the army that fol- 
lowed him in a splendid manner, with great plenty of carn. and wine, and of slain’ 
beasts; and desired that he would join with lam in his war against the king of 
Syria, that he might recover from him the city of Ramoth in Gilead; for though 
it had belonged to his father, yet had the king of Syria’s father taken it away from 
Lim: and upon. Jehoshaphat? S promise to afford him assistance (for, indeed, Lis 
army was not inferior to the other’s,) and his sending for his army from Jerusalem 
to Samaria, the two kings went out of the city, and each of them sat on his owa 


* What is must remarkable in this history, and in many histories on other occasions in the Old Testa 
nent, is this, that during the Jewish theocracy God acted entirely as the supreme king of Israel, and the 
supreme g béheral of Ohare armies, and always expected that the leraelites woe be in Such absolute sub- 
jection to shim, their supreme and heavenly king, aud general of their armies,as subjects and soldiers are 


te their earthly kings and generals, and that us: rally without keowang the particular reasons of their is ° 
*anctions. 
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throne, and each gave their orders to their several armies. Now Jehosha. 
phat bid them call some ofthe prophets, if there were any there, and inquire of 
them concerning this expedition against the king of Syria, whether they would 
give them counsel to make that expedition at this time; for there was peace at 
that time between Ahab and the king of Syria, which had lasted three years, from 
the time he had taken him captive till that day. 

4. So Ahab called his own prophets, being in number about four hundred, and 
bid them inquire of God, whether he would grant him the victory, if he made an 
expedition against Benhadad, and enable him to overthrow that city, for whose 
sake it was that he was going to war. Now these prophets gave their counsel for 
making this expedition ; and said, that ‘‘ he would beat the king of Syria, and, as for. 
merly, would reduce him under his:power.” But Jehoshaphat, understanding by 
their words that they were false prophets, asked Ahab, whether there were not 
some other prophet, and he belonging to the true God, that we may have surer 
information concerning futurities ?; Hereupon Ahab said, “‘ there was, indeed, such 
a one, but that he hated him, as having prophesied evil to him, and having fore- 
told that he should be overcome and slain by the king of Syria, and that for this 
cause he had him now in prison, and that his name was Micazah, the son of Im 
lah.” But upon Jehoshaphat’s desire that he might be produced, Ahab sent an 
eunuch, who brought Micaiah to him. Now the eunuch had informed .him, by 
the way, that ail the other prophets had foretold that the king should gain the vic- 
tory; but he said, that ‘fit was not Jawful for him to lie against God, but that 
he must speak what he should say to him about the king, whatsoever it were.” 
When he came to Ahab, and he had adjured him upon oath to speak the truth to 
him, he said, that ‘‘ God had showed to him the Israelites running away, and pur- 
sued by the Syrians, and dispersed upon the mountains by them, as are flocks of 
sheep dispersed when their shepherd is slain.” He said farther, that “God sig- 
nified to him, that those Israelites should return in peace to their own home, and 
that he only should fall in the battle.’ When Micaiah had thus spoken, Ahab 
said to Jehoshaphat, “I told thee a little while ago the dispysition of the man 
with regard to me, and that he uses to prophecy evil to me.” Upon which Mi. 
vaiah replied, ‘that he ought to hear all, whatsoever it be, that God foretells ; 
and that in particular, they were false prophets that encouraged him to make this 
war im hope of victory, whereas he must. fight and be killed.” Whereupon the 
king was in suspense with himself. But Zedekiah, one of those faise prophets, 
came near, and exhorted him not to hearken to Micaiah, for he did not at all speak 
truth ; as a demonstration of which, he instanced in what Flijah* had said, who 
was a better prophet in foretelling futurities than Micaiah, for he foretold that: 
‘the dogs should lick his blood in the city Jezreel, in the field of Naboth, as thev 
licked the blood of Naboth, who by his means was there stoned to death by the 
multitude ; that therefore it was plain that this Micaiah was.a liar, as, contradic- 
ting a greater prophet than himself, and saying, that he should be slain at three 
days’ journey distance. And [said he] you shall suon know whether he be a true. 
prophet, and hath the power of the Divine Spirit; for { wil smite, him, and let 
him then hurt my hand, as Jadon caused the hand of Jeroboam the king to wither 
when he would have caught him; for I suppose thuu hast certainly heard of that 
accident.” So when, upon his smiting Micaiah, no harin happened to him, Ahab 
took courage, and readily led his army against the king of Syria; for, as I suppose, 
fate was too hard for him, and made him believe that the false prophets spake 
truer than the true one, that it might take an occasion of bringing him to his end, 
However, Zedekiah made horns of iron, and said to Ahab, that “God made those 
horns signals, that by them he should overthrow all Syria.” But Micajah re- 

* These reasonings of Zedekiah, the false prophet, in order to persuade Ahab not to believe Micaian, 
the true prophet, are plausible, but being omitted in our other copies, we cannot now tell whence Jose- 

yhus had them, whether from his own temple copy, from some other original author, or from certain 
Ancient notes. That some such plausible objection was now raised against Micaiah is very likely, other- 


wise Jehostiaphat, who used to disbelieve all sucli false prophets, could never have berp. induced to 
accompany Ahab in these desperate circumstances. Pr 
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phed, “that Zedekiah, in a few days, should go from one secret chamber’ té 
unother, to hide himself, that he might escape the punishment of his lying.” ‘The, 
did the king give orders that they should take Micaiah away, and guard hin 16 
Amon, the governor of the city, and to give nothing but bread and water. 

5. ‘Then did Ahab, and Jehoshaphat the king of Jerusalem, take their forees, and 
marched to Ramoth, a city of Gilead; and when the king of Syria heard of this 
expcdition, he brought out his army to oppose them, and pitched his camp not far 
from Ramoth. Now Ahab and Jehoshaphat had agreed, that Ahab* should lay 
nside his royal robes, but that the king of Jerusalem should put on Ins [Ahab’s] 
proper habit, and stand before the army, in order to disprove, by this artifice, what 
Micaiah had foretold ; but Ahab’s fate found ‘him out without his robes; tor Ben. 
hadad, the king of Assyria, had charged his army, by the means of their commant 
ders, to kill nobody else but enly the king of Israel. So when the Syrians, upon 
their joining battle with the Israelites, saw Jehoshaphat stand before the army, and 
conjectured that he was Ahab, they fell violently upon him, and encompassed him 
round; but when they were near, and knew that it wus not he, they all returned 
back; and while the fight lasted from the morning light till] late in the evening, 
and the Syrians were conquerors, they killed nobody, as their king had commanded 
them. And when they sought to kill Ahab alone, but could not find him, there 
was a young nobleman belonging to king Benhadad, whose name was Naaman ; 
he drew his bow against the enemy, and wounded the king, through his breast 
plate, in his lungs. Upon this Ahab resolved not to make his mischance knowr 
to his army, lest they should run away, but he bid the driver of his chariot to turn 
it back, and carry him out of the battle, because he was sorely and mortally 
wounded.. However, he sat in his chariot and endured the pain till sunset, and 
dien he fainted away aid died. i 18 aie 

6. And uow the Syrian army, upon the coming on of the night, retired to their 
camp; and when the herald belonging to the camp gave netice that Ahab was 
dead, they returned home ; and they took the dead bedy of Ahad to Samaria, ane 
buried it there ; but when they had washed his chariot in the fountain of Jezreel 
which was bloody with the dead body of the king, they acknowledged that the 
prophecy of Elijah was true, for the dogs licked his blood, and the harlots con: 
finued afterwards to wash themselves in that fountain; but still he died at Ra- 
moth, as Micaiah had foretold. And as what things were foretold} should happen 
to Ahab, by the two prophets, came to pass, we ought thence to have high notions 
of God, and every where to honour and worship him, and never’ to suppose that 
what is pleasant and agreeable is worthy of belief before what istrue ; and to es. 
teem nothing more advantageous than the gift of prophecy, and that foreknowledge 
of future events which is derived from it, since God shows men thereby what we 
ought to avoid. We may also guess from what happened to this king, and have 
reason to consider the power of fate, that there is no way of avoiding it, even when 
we know it. It creeps upon human souls, and flutters them with pleasing hopes, til] 
it leads them about to the place whence it will be too hard for them. Accordingly 
Ahab appears to have been deceived thereby, till he disbélieved those that foretold 
his defeat, but by giving credit to such as foretold what was grateful to him, was 
slain: and his son Ahaziah succeeded him. | ; 


* The reading of Josephus, that Jehoshaphat put on not his own, but Ahab’s robes, in order to appear 
to be Ahab, while Ahab was without any robes atall, and hoped thereby to escape his own evil fate, and 
disprove Micaiah’s prophecy against him, is exceeding probable. Jt gives great light also to his whole 
history, and shows, that although Ahab hoped Jehushaphat would be mistakem for him, and run tiie only 
risk of being slain in the battle, yet was he entirely disappointed, while still the escape of the good mao 
Jehoshaphat, and the slaughter of the bad man Ahab, demonstrated the great distinctior that Divine 
Providence made betwixt them. 1 on § ia Bild GLa GeO 

+ We have here a very wise reflection of Josephus about Divine Providence, and what is derived from 
it, prophecy ; and the inevitable certainty of its accomplishment; and that when wieked men think they 
take proper methods to elude what is denounced against them, end te escape the divine judgments there- 
by threatened them, without repentance, they are ever by Providence infatuated to bring about their ow 
cestruction, and thereby withal to demonstrate the perfect veracity of that God whose predictions they 
@ Vaip endeavour to elude. Ts | og “i 
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BOOK 13 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF AHAB TO THE CAPTIVITY OF THE VEN TRIBES. 


x 


Ss, BLA YOTes . 


~ Concerning Jehoshaphat again; how he constituted Judges, and, by God's 
Assisiance, overcame his Enemies. 


§ 1. Wuen Jehoshaphat the king was come to Jerusalem, frorn the assistance he 
had afforded Ahab, the king of “Israel, when he fought with Benhadad, king of 
Syria, the prophet Jehu met him, and accused him for | assisting Ahab, a man both 
impious and wicked; and said to him, that “ God was displeased with him for so 
doing, but that Le delivered him from the enemy, notwithstanding he had sinned, 
because of his own proper disposition, which was good.” Whereupon the king betook’ 
himself to thanksgivings and sacrifices to God ; after which he presently went 
over all that country which he ruled round about, and taught the people, as well 
the laws which God gave them by Moses, and that religious worship that was due 
to him. He also constituted judges in every one of the cities in his kingdom, 
anid charged them “to havé regard’ to nothing so much in judging the multitude 
as to do justice, and not to be moved by isaac nor by the dignity of men eminent 
for either their riches or their high birth, but to distribute justice equally to all, as- 
knowing that Ged is conscious Ne every secret action of thers.” When he had 
himself instructed them thus, and gone over every city of tne -vo tribes, he re- ' 
turned te! Jerusalem. He there also constituted judges out .f the priests* and 
the Levites, and principal persons of the muititude, and adraonished them to pass 
all their sentences with care and justice. And that if any of the’ people of his - 
copntry. had differences of great consequence, they shevid send them* out of the 
other ‘cities to these judges, who would be obliged to give rig? Nteous sentences 
concerning such causes ; and this with the ereater care, bec? ase it is proper that. 
the dehteneed which ae} given in that city wherein We temple of God is, and 
wherein the king dwells, be given with great care and the utmost justice. ‘Now: . 
he°set over them Amariah the priest, and Zebadiah [both] of the tribe or PJudah 5 “oh 
aud after this manner it was that the king ordered these affairs. | 

2. About the same time the Mbabites and Ammonites made an. expedition | 
against Jehoshaphat, and tock with them.a great body of Arabiens, and ‘pitched 
their camp at Engedi, a city that is situate at the lake Asphaltitis, and distant three 
hiandred furlongs: from Jerusalem. In that place grows the best kind of palni- 
trees, and the opobalsamum.t . Now Jehoshaphat “heard. that. the enemies. liad 
passed. over the lake, and had made an irruption into that country which belonged 
ohis kingdom; at which news he was affrighted, and called the people of Jerus, a 
Balem to a congregation in the temple; and standing over against the temple itself, 

“Tl won God “to afford him power and strength, so as to inflict punish. 
those that made this expedition against them (for that those who built 
mple had prayed that he would protect that city, and take vengeance on 

judges, constituted by Jehoshaphat, were a kind of Jerusalem Sanhedrim, out of the priests, 

-, and the principal of the people, both here and 2 Chron. xix. 8, much like the old Christiay 


ofthe bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the people. 
ming this precious balsam, see the note on Antig. B. viii. chap. vi. sect. 6 


\ 
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those that were so bold as to come against it,) for they are come to take from u1 
that land which thou hast given us for a possession.”” When he had prayed thus, 
he fell into tears ; and the whole multitude, together with their wives and chil. 
dren, made their supplications also. Upon which a certain prophet, Jahazaleel 
by name, came into the midst of the assembly, and cried out and spake both t¢ 
the multitude and to the king, that God heard their prayers, and promised to fight 
against their enemies. He also gave order that the king should draw his forces 
out the next day, for that he should find them between Jerusalem and the ascen} 
of Engedi, at a place called the Eminence ; and that he should) not fight agains! 
them, but only stand still, and see how God would fight against them. Whey 
the prophet had said this, beth the king and the multitude fell upon their facey 
and gave thanks to God, and worshiped hua; and the Levites continued singing 
hymns to God with their instruments of music. 

3. As soon as it was day, and the king was come into that wilderness which ia 
under the city of Tekoa, he said to the multitude, that “they ought to give credit 
to what the prophet had said, and not to set themselves in array for fighting, but 
to set the priests with their trumpets, and the Levites, with the singers of hymns, 
to give thanks to God, as having already delivered our country from our enemies.” 
‘This opinion of the king pleased [the people,]and they did what he advised them 
to do. So God caused a terror and a commotion to arise among the Ammouites, 
who thought one another to be enemies, and slew one another, insomuch that not 
one man out of so great an army escaped; and when Jehoshaphat looked upon 
that valley wherein the enemies had been encamped, and saw it full of dead men, 
he rejoiced at so surprising an event as was this assistance of God, while he him. 
self, by his own power, and without their labour, had given them the victory. He 
also gave his army leave to take the prey of the enemies’ camp, and to spoil their 
dead bodies ; and indeed so they did for three days together, till they were weary, 
so great was the number of the slain; and en the fourth day all the people were 
gathered together unto a certain hollow place or valley, and blessed God for his 
power and assistance, from which the place had this name given it, The valley of 
[| Berachah, or] blessing. | 

4, And when the king had brought his army back to Jerusalem, he betook him. 
self to celebrate festivals, and offer sacrifices, and this for many days. And, in- 
deed, after this destruction of their enemies, and when it came to the ears of the 
foreign nattons, they were all greatly affrighted, as supposing that God would 
openly fight for him hereafter.. So Jehoshaphat from that time lived in great 
glory and splendour, on account of his righteousness and his piety towards God. 
He was also in friendship with Ahab’s son, who was king of Israel ; and he joined 
with him in the building of ships that were to sailto Pontus,* and the trafie cities 


of Thrace; but he failed of his gains, for the ships were destroyed by being so. 


great [and unwieldy ;] on which account he was no longer concerned about ship. 
ping. And this is the history of Jehoshaphat, the king of Jerusalem. : 


* What are here Pontus and Thrace, as the places whither Jehoshaphat’s fleet sailed, are in our other 
copies Ophir and Tarshish, and the place whence it sailed is in them Eziongeber, which lay on the Red 
Sea, whence it was impossible for any ships to sail to Pontus or Tnrace ; so that Josephus’s copy differed 
from our other copies, as is farther plain from his own words, which render what we read, that the ships 
were broken at E-ziongeter, from ther unwieldly greatness. But so far we may conclude, that Joepnus 
theught one Ophir to be somewhere in the Mediterranean, and not in the South Sea, though perhaps 
there might be ancther Ophir in that South Sea also, and that Acets might then sail both from phen 
and from the Red Sea to fetch the gold of Ophir. 
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CHAP. fl. 


Concerning Ahaziah, the King of Israel ; and again concerning the Prophet Eiijah 


§ 1. Anp now Ahaziah, the son of Ahab reigned over Israel, and made his abode 
in Samaria. He was a wicked man, and in all respects like to both his parents 
and to Jeroboam, who first of all transgressed, and began to deceive the people, 
in the second year of his reign, the king of Moab fell off from his obedience, and 
left off paying those tributes which he betore paid to his father Ahab. Nowit 
happened that Ahaziah, as he was coming down from the top of his house, feil 
down from it, and in his sickness sent to the Fly,* which was the god of Ekren, 
for that was this god’s name, to inquire about his recovery. But the God of the 
Hebrews appeared to Elijah the prophet, and commanded him to go and meet 
the messengers that were sent, and to ask them ‘ Whether the people of Israel] 
had not a God of their own, that the king seat to a foreign god to inquire about 
his resovery ; and to bid them return and tell the king, that he would not escape 
this disease.” And when Elijah had performed what God had commanded him, 
and the messengers had heard what he said, they returned to the king immediately ; 
and when the king wondered how they could return so soon, and asked them tlic 
reason of it, they said, that a “certain man met them, and forbade them to go on 
any farther, but to return and tell thee, from the command of the God of Israel, 
that this disease will have a bad end.” And when the king bid them describe 
the man that said this to them, they replied, “’That he was a hairy man, and was 
girt about with a girdle of leather.” So the king understood by this that the man 
who was described by the messengers was Elijah; whereupon he sent a captain 
to him, with fifty soldiers, and comman‘ed them to bring Elijah to him ; and when 
the captain that was sent found Elijah sitting upon the top of a hill, he com- 
manded him to come down, and to come to the king, for so he had enjoined, but 
that in case he refused, they would carry him by force. Elyah said to him, 
"That you may have a trial whether I be a true prophet, I will pray that firey 
may fall from heaven, and destroy both the soldiers and yourself.” So he prayed, 
and a whirlwind of fire fell [from heaven, | and destroyed the captain and those that 
were with him. And when the king was informed of the destruction of these men, 
he was very angry, and sent another captain, with the like number of armed men 
that were sent before. And when this captain also threatened the prophet, that 
unless he came down of his own accord, he would take him and carry him away ; 
upon his prayer against him, the fire [from heaven] slew this captain as well as 
the other. And when, upon inquiry, the king was informed of what happened to 
him, he sent eut a third captam. But when this captain, who was a wise man, 
and of a mild disposition, came to the place where Elijah happened to be, and 
spake civilly to him; and said, “ That he knew that it was without his own con- 


* This godof flies seems to have been so called, as was the like god among the Greeks, from his suprosed 
power over flies in driving them away from the flesh of their sacrifices, which otherwise would have beei, 
very troublesome to them. 

+ [tis commonly esteemed a very cruel action of Elijah’s, when he called for fire from heaven, anc 
consumed no fewer than two captains and a hundred soldiers, and this for no other crime than obeying, 
the orders of their king, in attempting to seize him ; and it is owned by our Saviour that it was an instance 
of greater severity than the spirit of the New Testament allows, Luke, ix. 54, But then we must cor. 
sider, that it is not unlikely that these captains and soldiers believed that they were sent to fetch the 
prophet, that he might be put to death for foretelling the death of the king, and this while they knew him 
to be the prophet of the true God, the supreme king of Israel (tor they were still under the theoracy,) 
which was no less than impiety, rebellion, and treason in the highest degree. Nor would the command 
ofa subaltern, or inferior captain contradicting the commands of the general, when the captain and sot. 
diers both knew it to be so, asl suppose, justify or excuse such gross rebellion and disobedience in soldiers 
at this day. Accordingly, when Saul commanded his guards to slay Ahiinelech and the priests at Nob, 
they knew it to be an unlawful command, and would not obey it, 1 Sam. xxii. 17. From which cases 
both officers and soldiers may learn, that the cominands of their leaders or kings cannot justify or excuse 
them in doing what is wicked in the sight of God, or in fighting in an unjust cause when they know 34 
« be so. t ei oh 
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sent, and only in submission to the king’s command that he came te him; and 
that those that came before did not come willingly, but on the same account; he 
therefore desired him to have pity on those armed men that were with him; and 
that he would come down and follow him to the king.” So Elijah accepted of 
his discreet words and courteous behaviour, and came down and followed him 
And when he came to the king, he prophesied to him, and told him that ‘‘ God said, 
since thou hast despised him as not being God, and so unable to foretell the truth 
about thy distemper, but hast sent to the. god of Ekron to inquire of him what will 
be we end of this thy distemper, know this, that thou shalt dic.” 

2. Accordingly the king in a very little time died, as Klijah had foretold; but 
Jehoram his brother succeeded him in the kingdom, for he died without children, 
but for this Jehoram he was like his father Ahab in wickedness and reigned 
welve. years, indulging himself in all sorts of wickedness and impiety towards 
God ; for, leaving olf his worship, he wershiped foreign gods, but in other respects 
he was anvactive man. Now at thistime it was that Elijah disappeared from 
among men, and no one knows of his death to this very day ; but he left behind 
him his disciple Elisha, as we have formerly declared. And indeed, as to Elijah, 
and as to Enoch, who was before the deluge, it is written in the bere’ books 
that they disappeared, hit so that nobody knew that they died. 


CHAP. IIL. 


How Joram and Jehoshaphat made an Expedition against the Moabites ; as also 
concerning the Wonders of Elisha, and the death of Jehoshaphat. 


§ 1. Wuewn Joram had taken upon him the kingdom, he determined to make an 
expedition against the king of Moab, whose name was Mesha; for, as we told 
you before, he was departed from his obedience to his brother [Ahaziah,] while 
he paid to his father Ahab two hundred thousand sheep, with their fleeces of wool. 

When, therefore, he had gathered his own army together, he sent also to Je- 
hoshaphat, and entreated him, that since he had from the beginning been a friend 
to his father, he would assist him in the war that he was entering into against the 
Moabites, who had departed from their obedience ; who not only himself pro- 
mised to assist him, but would also oblige the king of Edom, who was under his 
authority, to make ‘the same expedition also. When Joram had received these 
assurances of assistance from Jehoshaphat, he took his army with him, and came 
to Jerusalem ; and when he had been sumptuously entertained by the king of Je- 
rusalem, it was resolved upon by thern to take their march against their enemics 
through the wilderness of Edom; and when they had taken a compass of seven 
days journey, they were in distress for want of water for the cattle and for the 
army, from the mistake of their roads by the guides that conducted them, inso- 
much that they were all in an agony, especially Joram ; and cried to God, by rea- 
son of their sorrow, and [desired to know] what wickedness had been’ com. aitted 
by them, that induced him to deliver three kings together, without fighting, unto 
the king of Moab. But Jehoshaphat, who wasa righteous man, encouragea him, 
and bid him send to the camp, and know whether any prephet of God was come 
along with them, that we might by him Jearn from God what we should do. Ana 
when one of the servants 6F Joram said that he had seen there Misha, the son 
Shaphat, the disciple of Elijah, the three kings went to him at the entreaty of 
Jehoshaphat ; and when they were come at the prophet’s tent, which tent was 
pitched out of the camp, they asked him, “ What would become of the army ?” 
and Joram was particularly very pressing with him ‘about it. And when he re. 
plied to him, that “he should not trouble. him, but go to his father’s and mother’s 
prophets, for they [to be sure] were true prophets,” he stil] desired him to vro- 
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phecy and to save them. So he swore by God, that he would not answer him, 
unless it were on account of Jehoshaphat, who was a holy and righteous man ; 
wid when, at his desire, they brought him a man that could play on the psaltery, 
the: divine spirit came upon him, asthe music played, and he commanded them 
in dig many trenches in the valley ; “ for,” said he, ‘ though there appear neither 
cloud, nor wind nor storm of rain, ye shall see this river fullef water, till the 
army an4 the cattle be saved for you by drinking of it; nor will this be all the 
favour that you shall receive from God, but you shall also overcome your ene- 
mies, and take the best and strongest cities of the Moabites, and you snall cut 
down their fruit trees,* and lay waste their country, and stop up their fountains 
and rivers. : : 

2. When the prophet had said this, the next day, before the sun was risen, a 
great torrent ran strongly; for God kad caused it to rain very plentifully at the 
distance of three days journey in Edom, so that the army and the cattle found 
water to drink in abundance. But when the Moabites heard that the three kings 
were coming upon them, and made their approach through the wilderness, the 
king of Moab gathered his army together presently ; and commanded them to 
pitch their camp upon the mountains, that when the enemies should attempt to 
enter their country, they might not be concealed from them. ‘But when at the 
rising of the sun they saw the water in the torrent, for it was not far from the 
land of Moab, and that it was of the colour of blood, for at such a time the wa- 
ter especially looks red, by the shining of the sun upon it, they formed a false 
notion of the state of their enemies, as if they had slain one another for thirst; 
and that the river ran with their blood. However, supposing that tliis Was the 
case, they desired their king would send them out to spoil their enemics; where. 
upon they all went in haste, as to an advantage already gained, and came to the 
enemies’ camp, as supposing them destroyed already. But their hope deceived 
them, for as their enemies stood round about them, some of them were cut to 
pieces, and others of them were dispersed, and fled to their own country. 
And when the kings fell into the land of Moab, they overthrew the cities 
- that were in it, and spoiled their fields, and marred them, filling them with 
stones out of the brooks, and cut down the best of their trees, and stop- 
ped up their fountains of water, and overthrew their walls to their founda- 
tions. But the king of Moab, when he was pursued, endured a siege, and seeing 
his city in danger of being overthrown by force, made a sally, and went out with 
seven hundred men, in order to break through the enemies’ camp with his horse 
men, on that side where the watch seemed to be kept most negligently ; and when 
upon trial he could not get away, for he lighted upon a place that was carefully 
_ watched, he returned into the city, and did a thing that showed despair and the 
utmost distress ; for he took his eldest son, who was to reign after him, and lifting 
him up upon the wall that he might be visible to all the enemies, he offered him 
as a whole burnt-offering to God; whom, when the kings saw, they commiserated 
the distress that was the occasion of it, and were so affected, in way of humanity 
and pity, that they raised the siege, and every one returned to his own house; So 
Jehoshaphat came to Jerusalem, and continued in peace there, and outlived this 
expedition but a little time, and then died, having lived in all sixty years, and of 
them reigned twenty-five. He was buried in a magnificent manner in Jerusa- 
lem, for he had imitated the actions of David. 


_* This practice of cutting down or plucking up by the roots the fruit trees, was forbidden, even in o2- 
dinary wars, by the law of Moses, Deut. xx. 19, 20, and only allowed by God in this particular case, 
when the Moabites were to be punished and cut off an extraordinary manner for their wickedness. 
See Jer. xlviii. 11, 12, 13, and: many the like prophecies against them. Nothing could therefore justify 
this practice but a particular commission from God by his prophets, as in the present case, which was 
ever a sufficient warrant for breaking any such ritual or ceremonial law whatever. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Jchoram succeeds Jehoshaphat: how Joram, his Namesake, King of Israel, fougir 
with the Syrians; and what Wonders were done by the Prophet Elisha. 


§ 1. Jexosmarnar had a good number of children ; but he appointed his eldese 
son Jchoram to be his successor, who had the same name with his mother’s bro- 
ther, that was king of Israel, and the son of Ahab. Now when the king of Israel 
war come out of the land of Moab to Samaria, he had with him Kiisha the pro- 
phet, whose acts [ have a mind to go over particularly, for they were illustrious, 
and worthy to be related, as we have them set down in the sacred books. 

2. For they say that the widow of Obadiah,*.Ahab’s steward, came to him 
and said, that “he was not ignorant how her husband had preserved the prophets 
that were to be slain by Jezebel, the wife of Ahab; for she said that he hid a 
hundred of them, and had borrowed money for their maintenance, and that after 
her husband’s death she and her children were carried away to be made slaves 
by the creditors; and she desired of him to have mercy upon her on account of 
what her husband did, and afford her seme assistance.” And when he asked her 
what she had in the house, she said, nothing but a very small quantity of oil ina 
cruise. Sothe prophet bid her go away, and borrow a great many empty vessels 
of her neighbours, and when she had shut her chamber door, to peur the oil ito 
them ail; for that God would fill them full. And when the woman had done 
what she was commanded to do, and bade her children bring every one of the 
vessels, and all were filled, and not one left empty, she came to the prophet, and 
told him that they were all full; upon which he advised her to go away, and sell 
the oil, and pay the creditors what was owing to them, for that there would be 
some surplus of the price of the oil, which she might make use of for the main. 
tenance of her children. And thus did Elisha discharge the woman’s debts, and 
free her from the vexation of her creditors. . | 

3. *Elisha also sent a hasty message to Joram, and exhorted him to take care 
of that place, for that therein were some Syrians lying in ambush to kijl him, 
So the king did as the prophet exhorted him, and avoided his gomg a hunting, 
And when Benhadad missed of the success of his lying in ambush, he was wroth 
with his own servants, as if they had betrayed his ambushment to Joram, and he 
rent for them, and said they were the betrayers of his secret counsels; and he 


* That this woman who cried to Elisha, and who in our Bible is styled the wife of one of the sons a* 
tie prophets, 2 Kings, iv. 1, was no other than the widow of Obadiah, the good steward of Ahab, is com 
armed by the Chaldee paraphrast, anid by the Rabbins and others. Non is that unlikely which Josephus 
here adds, that these debts were contracted by her husband for the support of those hundred of ths 
Lord’s prophets whom he maintained by fifty in a cave, in the days of Ahab and Jezebel, 1 Kings, xvii’. 
4, which curcumszances render it highly fit that the prophet Elisha should provide ber a remedy, and 
enable her to redeem herself and her suns from the fear of that slavery which insolvent debtors were liae 
ile to by the law of Moses, Levit. xxv. 39; Matt. xvili. 25; which he did accordingly, with God's help, 
at the expense of a miracle. 

+ Dr. Hudson, with very good reason, suspects that there is no small defect in our present copies of 
J ssephus, just before the beginning of this section, and that chiefly as to that distinct account which he 
had given us reason to expect in the first section, and to which he seems to refer, chap. viii. sect. 6, con- 
cerning the glorious miracles which Elisha wrought, which indeed in our Bibles are not a few, 2 Kings, 
iv.—ix, of which we have several omitted in Josephus’s present copies. One of those nistories, omitted 
et present, was evidently in his Bible, I mean that of the curing of Naaman’s leprosy, 2 Kings, y. for he 
ylainly alludes to it, B. ili. chap. xi. sect. 4, where he observes, “ that there were lepers in many nations 
who yet have been in honour, and not only free from reproach and avoidance, but who have been great 
captains of armies, and been imtrusted with high offices in the commonwealth, and have had the priv:lege 
of entermg into holy places and temples.” But what makes me most regret the want of that history in 
eur present copies of Josephus is this, that we have here, as it is commonly understood, one of the great. 
esi difécuities in all the Bibie, that in 2 Kings, v. 18, 19, when Naaman, after he had been miraculously 
ewed by a prophet of the true God, and had therenpon promised, verse 17, that “he would henceforth 
ofter neither burnt-offerings nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord, adds, In this thing the Lord 
vardon thy servant, that when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worsnip there, and he lean 
eth upon my hands, and I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
tiung. And Elisha said, Go in peace.” This looks like a prophet’s permission for being partaker in 
idolatry itself, not of comoliance with an idolatrous court. . 
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threatened that he» would put them to death, since such their practice was eyi- 
dent, because he had entrusted this secret to none but them, and yet it was made 
known to his enemy. And when one that was present said, that “he should not 
mistake himself, nor suspect that they had discovered to his enemy his sending 
men to kill him, but that he ought to know that it was Elisha the prophet, who 
discovered all to him, and laid open all his counsels.” So he gave order that 
they should send some to learn in what city Hlisha dwelt. Accordingly, those 
that were sent brought word, that he was in Dothan: wherefore Benhadad sent 
to that city a great army, with horses and chariots to take Elisha; so they en- 
compassed the city round about by night, and kept him therein confined; but 
when the prophet’s servant in the morning perceived this, and that his enemies 
sought to take Elisha, he came running, and crying out after a disordered man- 
ner to him, and told him of it; but he encouraged him, and bid him not be affraid, 
and to despise the enemy, and trust in the assistance of God, and was himself 
without fear; and he besought God to make maniiest to his servant his power 
and presence, so far as was possible m order to the inspiring him with hepe and 
courage. Accordingly God heard the prayer of the prophet, and made the ser- 
vait see a multitude of chariots and horses encompassing Elisha, till he laid aside 
his fear, and his courage revived, at the sight of what he supposed was come to 
their assistance. After this Elisha did farther entreat God, that he would dim 
the eyes of their enemies, and cast a mist before them, whereby they might not 
discern him. When this was done, he went into the midst of his enemies, and 
asked them who it was that they came to seek ; and when they replied, the pro. 
phet Elisha, he promised he would deliver him to them, if they would fellow him 
to the city where he was. So these men were so darkened by God in thei sight 
and in their mind, that they followed him very diligently ; And when Elisha had 
brought them to Samaria, he ordered Joram the king to shut the gates, and to 
piace his own army round about them; and prayed to God to clear the eyes of 
these their enemies, and take the mist from before them. Accordingly when 
they were freed from the obscurity they had been in, they saw themselves in the 
midst of their enemies; and as the Syrians were strangely amazed and distres- 
sed, as was but reasonable, at an action so divine and surprising; and as king 
Joram asked the prophet, if he would give him leave to shoot at them; Elisha 
forbade him so to do; and said, that “itis just to kill those that are taken in bat- 
tle, but that these men had done the country no harm, but, without knowing it, 
were come thither by the divine power.” So that his counse! was to treat them 
in an hospitable manner at his table, and then send them away without hurting 
them.”* Wherefore Joram obeyed the prophet; and when he had feasted the 
Syrians in a splendid and magnificent manner, he let tnem go to Benhadad their 
iret 10 

4. Now when these men were come back, and had showed Benhadad how 
strange an accident had befallen them, and what an appearance and power they 
had experienced of the God of Israel, he wondered at it, as also at that prophet 
with whom God was so evidently present; so he cetermined to make no more 
secret attempts upon the king of Israel, out of fear of Elisha, but resolved to make 
open war with them, as supposing he could be too hard for his enemies by the 
multitude of his army and power. So he made an expedition with a great army 
against Joram, who not thinking himself a match for him, shut himself up in Sa 
maria, and depended on the strength of its walls; but Benhadad supposed he 
should take the city, if not by his engines of war, yet that he should overcome 
the Samaritans by famine, and the want of necessaries, and brought his ermy uj 
on them, and besieged the city; and the plenty of necessaries was brought se 

* Upon occasion of this stratagem of Flisha’s in Josephus, we may take notice, that although Josephus 
was one of the greatest lovers of truth in the world, yet in a just war he seems to have had no manner 
of seruple upon hin by ail such stratageins possible to deceive public enennes. See this Josephuy’s ac. 
cou tof Jereniah’s imposition on the great men ef the Jews in soniewhat a like case, Aniiq. Box chap 
vil. sect. 6. and 2 Sei. avi. lo Ge. 
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low with Joram, tnat from the extremity of want an ass’s head was sold in Sama. 
ria for fourscore pieces of silver, and the Hebrews bought a sextary of dove’s 
dung instead of salt, for five pieces of silver. Now Jorain was in fear lest,some- 
beady should betray the city to the enemy, by reason of the famine, and went 
every day renee the walls and the guards to sec whether any such were concealed 
aniong them; and being thus seen, and taking such care, he deprived them of 
the opportunity of contriving any such thing ; : and if they had | a mind to do it, he 
by this means prevented them ; ; but upon a certain woman’s crying out, “ Have 
pity on me, my lord,” while he thought that she was about to ask for somewhat tc 
eat, he imprecated God’s curse upon her, and said, He had neither threshing 
floor nor wine-presses, whence he might give her any thing at her petition.’ 

Upon which she said, “ She did not desire his aid in any such thing, nor trouble 
him about foed, but desired that he would do her justice as to another woman.’ 
And when he bade her say on, and let him know what she desired, she said, ‘ She 
had made an agreement with the other. woman, who was her neighbour and ker 
friend, that because the famine and the want was intolerable, they shouid kik 
their children, each of thom having a son of her own, and we will live upon them 
ourselves for two days, the one day upon one son, and the other day upon the 
other; and, said she, I have killed my son the first day, and we lived upon my 
son yesterday, but this other woman will not do the same thing, but hath broken 
her agreement, and hath hid her son.” This story mightily grieved Joram when 
he heard it; so he rent his garment, and cried out with a loud voice, and 
conceived great wrath against Elisha the prophet, and set himself eagerly to have 
him slain, because he did not pray to God to provide them some exit and way of 
escape out of the miseries with which they were surrounded, and sent one away 
immediately to cut off his head, who made haste to kill the prophet ; ‘bui Elisha 
was not unacquainted with the wrath of the king against him; for as he sat in lus 
house by himself, with none but his disciples about him, be told them that Joram, 
who was the son of a murderer,* had sent one to take away his head: but, said 
he, ‘*when he that is commanded to do ie comes, take care that you do not 
let! him come in, but press the door against him, and hold bim fast there, for the 
king himself wil follow him, and come to me, having altered his mind.” Accor. 
dingly they did as they were bidden, when he that was sent by the king to kill 
[isha came; but Joram repented of his wrath against the prophet, and for fear 
he that was commanded to kill him should have done it before he came, he made 
haste to hinder his slaughter, and to save the prophet: and when he came to him, 
he accused him that he did not pray to God for their deliverance from the mise. 
ries they now lay under, but saw them so sadly destroyed by them. Hereupon 
Elisha promised, that the very next day, at the very seme hour in which the king 
came to him, they should have great plenty of food, and that two seahs of barley 
should be sold in the market for a shekel, anda shah of tine flour should be 
sold for a sheke]. ‘This prediction made Joram and those that were present very 
joyful, they did not scruple believing what the prophet said, on account of the ex. 
perience they had of the truth of his former predictions ; and the expectation of 
plenty made the want they were in that day, with the uneasiness that accompanied 
it, appear a light thing to them: but the captain of the third band, who was a 
friend of the king’s, and on whose hand the king leaned, said, “ Thou talkest of 
meredible things, O prophet! for as it is impossible for God to pour down tor. 
rents of barley, or fine flour, out of heaven, so is it impossible that what thou say- 
est should come to pass.” Tow hich the prophet made this reply, “ ‘Thou shalt 
see these things come to pass, but thou shalt not be in the least a partaker of 


-hem.” 
* This son of a murderer was Joram, the son of Ahab; which Ahab sag or permitted his wife 
ezebel to slay the Lord’s prophets, and Naboth, 1 Kings, xviii.4; xxi. 19: and he is here called by this 
uame, I suppose, because he had Roy also hinself sent an officer to murder him: yet is Josephus’s ac: 
rount of Joram’sconring himself at last, as repenting of his intended cruelty, much more probable than 
nat wm our capies, 2 Kings, vi. 33, which rather i implies the contrary. 
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5. Now what Elisha had thus foretold came to pass in the manner following: 
There was a law in Samaria,* that those that had the leprosy, and whose bodies 
“were not cleansed from it, should abide without the city ; and there were four 
men that on this account abode before the gates, while nobody gave them any 
food, by reason of the extremity of the famine : and as they were prohibited from 
entering into the city by the law, and they considered that if they were permitted 
to enter, they should miserably perish by the famine, as also, that if they stayed 
where they were, they should suffer in the same manner, they resolved to deliver 
themselves up to the enemy, that in case they should spare them, they should 
live, but if they should be killed, that would be an easy death. So when they 
had confirmed this their resolution, they came by night to the enemies’ camp 
Now God had begun to affright and disturb the Syrians, and to bring the noise of 
chariots and armour to their ears, as though an army were coming upon them, 
and had made them suspect that it was coming nearer and nearer to them. In 
short, they were in such a dread of this army, that they left their tents, and ran 
together to Benhadad, and said, that “Joram the king of Israel had hired for 
auxiliaries both the king of Egypt and the king of the islands, and led them against 
them, for they heard the noise of them as they were coming.” And Benhadad 
believed what they said (for there came the same noise to his ears, as well as it 
did to theirs ;) so they fell into a mighty disorder and tumult, and left their horses 
and beasts in their camp, with immense riches also, and betook themselves to 
flight; and those lepers who had departed from Samaria, and were gone to the 
camp of the Syrians, of whom we made mention a little before, when they were 
in the camp,saw nothing but great quietness aid silence, accordingly they entered 
into it, and went hastily into one of the tents, and when they saw nobody there, 
they eat and drank, ard carried garments, and a great quantity of gold, and hid it 
out of the camp; ater which they went into another tent, and carried off wha* 
was in it, as they did at the former, and this did they four several times, without 
the least interruption from any body; so they gathered thereby that the enemes 
were departed; ~shereupon they reproached themselves that they did not inform 
Joram and the citizens of it. So they came to the walls of Samaria, and called 
aloud to the watchmen, and told them in what state the enemies were, as did these 
tell the king’s guards, by whose means Joram came to know of it; who then sent 
for his fricnds, and the captains of his host, and said to them, that “he suspected 
that this deparvure of the king of Syria was by way of ambush and treachery, 
nad iat ou of despair of ruining you by famine, when you imagine them to be. 
ed awav, you may come out of the city to spoil their camp, and he may then 

hl] upon yo on a sudden, and may both kill you, and take the city without fight- 
-ing; whence it is that I exhort you to guard tne city carefully, and by no means 
to go out of it, or proudly to despise your enemies, as though they were really 
gone away.” And when a certain person said, that ‘Che did very well and wisely 
to admit such a suspicion, but that he still advised him to send a couple of horse- 
men to,search all the country, as far as Jordan, that if they were seized by an 
ambush of the enemy, they might be a security to your army, that they may not 
go out as if they suspected nothing, nor undergo the like misfortune ; and (said 
he) those horsemen may be numbered among those that have died by the famine, 
supposing they be caught by the enemy.” So the king was pleased with this 
opinion, and sent such as might search out the truth, who performed their journey 
over a road that was without any enemies, but found it full of provisions and of 
weapons, that they had therefore thrown away and Jeft behind them, in order to 
their being light and expeditious in their flight. When the king heard this, he 
sent out the multitude to iake the spoils of the camp; which gain of theirs was 
not of things of small value, but they took a great quantity of gold, and a gre 
quantity of silver, and flocks of all kinds of cattle. ‘They also possessed thei. 


/ ; : 
* This Jaw of the Jews, for the exclusion of the lepers out of the camp in the wilcerness, and out of 
- gities in Judea is a known one, Ley. xiii. 46: and Nuin. v. 1 --4. 
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seives of [so many] ten thousand measures cf wheat and barley as tay never in 
the least dreamed of ; and were not only freed from their former miserses, but has 
such plenty, that two seahs of barley were bought for a shekel, and u seah of 
fine flour for a shekel, according to the prophecy of Elisha. Nowa seal is équal 
to an Italian modius and a half. The captain of the third band was ine only 
rian that received no benefit by this plenty; for as he was appointed by the king 
to oversee the gate, that he might prevent the too great crowd of the multitude 
and they might not endanger one another to perish, by the treading on cne another 
in the press, he suffered himself in that very way, and died in that very manner, 
as Elisha had foretold such his death, when he alone of them all disbelieved what 
he had said concerning that plenty of provisions which they should soon have 

6. Hereupon, when Benhadad, the king of Syria, had escaped to Damascus, 
and understoced that it was God himself that cast all his army into this fear and 
disorder, and that it did not arise from the invasion of enemies, he was mightily 
cast down at his having God so greatly for his enemy, and fell into a distemper. 
Now it happened that Elisha the prophet, at that time, was gone out of his own 
country to Damascus, of which Benhadad was informed; be sent Hazael, the 
most faithful of all his servants, to meet him, and carry him presents, and bade 
him inquire of him about his distemper, and whether he should escape the dan. 
eers that it threatened. So Hazael came to Elisha with forty caniels that car. 
ried the best and most precious fruits that the country of Damascus afforded, 
as well as those which the king’s palace supplied. He saluted him kindly, and 
said, that he “‘ was sent to him by king Benhadad, and brought presents with him, 
in erder to inquire concerning his distemper, whether he should recover from it 
er not?” Whereupon the prophet bid ium tell the king no melancholy news, 
but still he said he would die. So the khing’s servant was troubled to hear it; and 
Elisha wept also, and his tears ran down plenteously at his foresight of what mi- 
series his people would undergo after the death of Benhadad. And when Hazael 
asked him, what was the occasion of this confusion he was in? he said, that “‘ he 
wept out of his commiseration for the multitude of the Israelites, and what terrible 
miseries they will suffer by thee ; for thou wilt slay the strongest of them, and 
wilt burn their strongest cities, and will destroy their children, and dash them 
against the stones, and will rip up their women with child.” And when Hazael 
said, ‘‘ How can it be that [ should have puwer enough to do such things?” ‘The 
prophet replied, “that God had informed him that he should be king of Syria.” 
So when Hazael was come to Benhadad, he told him good news concerning his 
distemper ;* but on the next day he spread a wet cloth, in the nature of a net, 
over him, and strangled him, and took his dominion. He was an active man 
and hadthe good will of the Syrians, and of the people of Damascus, to a great 
degree ; by whom both Benhadad himself, and Hazael, who ruled after him, are 
honoured to this day as gods, by reason of their benefactions, and their building 
them temples, by which they adorned the city of the Damascens. They also 
every day do with great pomp pay their worship to these kings,} and value them. 
selves upon their antiquity; nor do they know that these kings are much later 
than they imagine, and that they are not yet eleven hundred years old. Now 
when Joram, the king of Isracl, heard that Benhadad was dead, he recovered out 
of the terror and dread he had been in on his account, and was very glad tolive in 
peace. 

* Since Elijah did not live to anomt Hazael king of Syria himself,as he was empowered to do, 1 Kmgs, 
xix. 15, it was most probably now dove, in his name, by his servant and successor Elisha: nor does it’ 
seem to me otherwise, but that Benhadad immediately recovered of his disease, as the prophet foretold ; 
and that Hazael, upon his being anointed to succeed him, though he ought to have staid till he died by the 
course of nature, ¢* some other way of divine punishment, as did David for many vears in the like case, 
was too impatient, and the very next day smothered or strangled him, in order to come directly to the 


«cession, 

+ What Mr. Le Clere pretends here, that it is more probable that Hazael and his son were worshiped 
oy the Syrians, and people of Damascus, till the days of Josephus, than Benhadad and Hazael, because 
voder Benhadad they had greatly suffered, and because ii is almost incredible, that both a king, and thas 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Wickedness of Jehoram, King of Jerusalem. His Defeat 
4 and Death. 


§ 1. Now Jehorarh, king of Jerusalem, for we have said before that he had the 
same name with the king of Israel, as soon as he had ‘taken the government upon 
him, betook himself to the slaughter of his brethren, and his father’s friends, who 
were governors under him, and thence made a beginning, and a demonstration of 
his wickedness ; nor was he at all better than those kings of Israel who at first 
transgressed against the laws of their country and of the Hebrews, and against 
God’s worship ; and it was Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, whom he had mar- 
ried, who taught him to be a bad man in other respects, and also to worship fo. 
reign gods. Now God would not quite root out this family, because of the pro- 
mise he had made to David. However, Jehoram did not leave off the introduc. 
tion of new sorts of customs, to the propagation of impiety, and to the ruin of the 
customs of his own country. And when the Edomites about that time had re. 
volted from him, and slain their former king, who was in subjection to his father, 
and had set up one of their own choosing, Jehoram fell upon the Jand of Edom, 
with the horsemer that were about him, and the chariots, by night, «nd destroyed 
those that lay near to his own kingdom, but did not proceed farther. However, 
this expedition did him no service, for they all revolted from him, with those that 
dwelt in the country of Libnah. He was indeed so mad as to compel the people 
to go upto the high places of the mountains, and worship foreign gods. 

2. As he was doing this, and had entirely cast his own country laws out of his 
nind, there was brought him an epistle from Elijah* the prophet, which declared 
that “God would execute great judgments upon him, because he had not imitated 
his own fathers, but had followed the wicked courses of the kings of Israel ; and 
had compelled the tribe of Judah, and the citizens of Jerusalem, to leave the 
holy worship of their own God, and to worship idols, as Ahab had compelled the 
[Israelites to do and because he had slain his brethren, and the men that were 
good and righteous. © And the prophet gave him notice, in this epistle, what pu- 
nishment he should undergo for these crimes, namely, the destruction of his peo- 
ple, with the corruption of the king’s own wives and children ; and that he should 
himself die of a distemper in his bowels, with long torments those his bowels fal- 
ling out by the violence of the inward rottenness of the parts, insomuch, that 
though he see his own misery, he shall not be able at all to help hnnself, but shall 
die in that manner.” This it was which Ehjah denounced to him in that epistle. 

3. It was not long after this that an army of those Arabians that lived near to 
Etbiopia, and of the Philistines, fell upon the kingdom of Jehoram, and spoiled 
the country and the king’sshouse. Moreover, they slew his sons and his wives; 
one only of his sons was left him, who escaped the enemy ; his name was Ahazi- 
ah: after which calamity he himself fell into that disease which was foretold by 
the prophet, and lasted a great while (for God inflicted this-punishment upon him 
in his belly, out of his wrath against him,) and so he died miserably, and saw his 
own bowels fall out. The people also abused his dead body; 1 suppose 1t was 
Ring’s murderer, should be worshiped by the same Syrians, is of little force against those records, out of 
which Josephus drew this history, especially when it is likely that they thought Benhadad died of the 
Gistemper he laboured under, and not by Hazael’s treachery. Besides, the reason that Josephus gives 


tor this adoration, that these two kings had been great benefactors tothe inhabitants of Damascus, and 
had built them temples, is too remote from the political suspicions of Le Clerc ; nor ought such weak sts- 


“picions to be @eemed of any force against authentic testimonies of antiquity. 


* This epistle, in some copies of Josepnus, is said to come to Joram from Elijah, with tus addition, 
for he was yet upon earth, which could not be true of Elijah, who as all agree, was yone from the earth 
about four years before, and could only be true of Elisha; nor perhapsis there any more mystery nei, 


than that the name of Elijah has very anciently crept into the text instead of Elisha, by the copiers, thera 


being nothing in any copy of that epistle peculiar to Eliyah. 
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because they thought that such his death came upon him by the wrath of God 
and that therefore he was not worthy to partake of such a funeral as became 
kings. Accordingly they neither buried him in the sepulchres of his fathers, nox 
vouchsafed him any honours, but buried him like a private man, and this when 
he had lived forty years, and reigned eight. And the people of Jerusalem deli. 
vered the government to his son Ahaziah. 


——— 


CHAP. VI. 


How Jehu was anointed King ; and slew both Joram and Ahaziah; as also 
what he did for the Punishment of the Wicked. 


§ 1. Now Joram, the king of Israel, after the death of Benhadad, hoped that he 
might now take Ramoth, a city of Gilead, from the Syrians, Accordingly he 
made an expedition against it with a great army; but as he was besieging it, an 
arrow was shot at him by one of the Syrians, but the wound was not mort falc ; 
he returned to have his wound healed in Jezreel, but left his whole army in Ra. 
moth, and Jehu the son of Nimshi fer their general ; for he had already taken the 
city by force; and he proposed after he was healed, to make war with the Syri- 
ans. But Elisha the prophet sent one of his disciples to Ramoth, and gave him 
holy oil to anoint Jehu, and to tell him, that God had chosen him to be their 
king. He also sent him to say other things to him, and bid him to take his jour- 
ney as if he fled, that when he came away he might escape the knowledge of all 
men. So when ius was come to the city, he Faubnch Jehu sitting in the midst of the 
captains of the army, as Ensha had foretold he should find him. So he came up 
to him, and said, that he desired to speak with him about certain matters; and 
when he was arisen and had followed him into an inward chamber, the young 
man took the oil and poured it on his head, and said that “God ordained him to 
pe king, in order to his destroying the House of Ahab, and that he might revenge 
the blood of the prophets that were unjustly slain by Jezebel, that so their house 
might utterly perish, as those of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, ene of Baasha, had 
perished for their wickedness, and no seed might remain of Ahab’s family. So 
when he had said this, le went away hastily out of the chamber, and endeavoured 
not to be seen by any of the army. 

2. But Jehu came out, and went to the place where he before sat with the 
captains: and when they asked him, and desired him to tell them, wherefore it 
was that this young man came to him? and added withal, that he was mad; he 
replied, “ You guess right, for the words he spake were the words of a mad. 
man:” and when they were eager about the matter, and desired-he would tell 
them, he answered, that God had said, “ he had chosen him to be king over the 
multitude.” When he had said this, every one of them put off his garment,* and 
strewed it under him, and blew with trumpets, and gave notice that Jehu was 
king. So when he had gotten the army together, he was preparing to set out 
immediately against Joram, at the city of Jezreel, in which city as we said before, 
he was healing of the wound which he had received in the siege of Ramoth. It 
happened also that Ahaziah. king of Jerusalem, was now come to Joram, for he 
was his sister’s son, as we have said already, to see how he did after his wound, 
and this upon account of their kindred: but as Jehu was desirous to fall upon Jo- 
3am and those with him on the sudden, he desired that none of the soldiers, might 
run away, and tell to Joram what had happened, for that this would be an evident 
demonstration of their kindness to him, and would show that their real, inclinations 
igiehe to make him king. 

. So they were pleased with what he did, and plarded the roads, lest some. 


* Spanheim here notes, that this putting off men’s garments, and strewing them under a king, was 6a 
eastern custom which he had elsewhere explained, 


¥ 
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body should privately tell the thing to those that were at Jezreel. Now Jehu 
took his choice horsemen, und sau upon his chariot, and went on for Jezreel, and 
when he was come near, the watchman whom Joram had set there to spy out 
such as came to the city, saw Jehu marching on, and told Joram that he saw a 
troop of horseinen marching on. Upon which he immediately gave orders that 
one of his horsemen should be sent out to meet them, and to know who it was 
that was coming. So when the korseman came up to Jehu, he asked him in what 
condition the army was? for that the king wanted to know it; but Jehu bid him 
not at all to meddle with such matters, but to follow him. When the watchman 
saw this, he told Joram that the horseman had mingled himself among the com- 
pany, and came along with them. And whenthe king had sent asecond messen- 
ger, Jehu commanded him to do as the former did; and as soon as the watch. 
man told this also to Joram, he atlast got up on his chariot himself, together with 
Ahaziah, the king of Jerusalem ; for, as we said before, he was there to see how 
Joram did, after he had been wounded, as being his relation. So he went out to 
Jehu, who marched slowly,* and in good order ; and when Joram met him in the 
field of Naboth, he asked him if all things were well in the camp? But Jehu re. 
proached him bitterly, and ventured to call his mother a witch anda harlot. 
Upon this the king fearing what he intended, and suspecting he had no good mean- 
ing, he turned his chariot about as soon as he could, and said to Ahaziah, We 
are fought against by deceit and treachery. But Jehu drew his bow, and smote 
him, the arrow going through his heart. So Joram fell down immediately on his 
knee, and gave up the ghost. Jehu also gave orders to Bidkar, the captain of 
the third part of his army, to cast the dead body of Joram into the field of Naboth, 
putting him in mind of the prophecy which Elijah prophesied to Ahab his fa. 
ther, when he had slain Naboth, that both he and his family should perish in that 
place, for. that as they sat behind Ahab’s chariot, they heard the prophet say so, 
and that it was now come to pass according to his prophecy. Upon the fall of 
Joram, Ahaziah was afraid of his own life, and turned his chariot ito another 
road, supposing he should not be seen by Jehu; but he followed after iva, and 
overtook him at a certain acclivity, and drew his bow, and wounded him; so he 
left his chariot, and got upen his horse, and fled from Jehu to Megiddo, and though 
he was under cure, in a little time he died of that wound, and was carried to Je. 
rusulem, and buried there, after he had reigned one year, and had proved a wic. 
ked man, and worse than his father. | 

4: Now when Jehu was come to Jezree], Jezebel adorned herself and stood 
upon a tower, and said “ He was a fine servant that had killed his master.” 
And when he looked up to her, he asked who she was, and commanded her to. 
come down to him. At last he ordered the eunuchs to throw her down from the 
tower; and being thrown down, she besprinkled the wall with her blood, and was 
trodden upon by the horses, and so died. When this was done, Jehu came to 
the palace with his friends, and took some refreshment after his journey, both 
with other things, and by eating a meal. He also bid his servants to take up Je- 
zebel and bury her, because of the nobility of her blood, for she was descended 
from kings; but those that were appointed to bury her found nothing else re- 
maining but the extreme parts of her body, for all the rest were eaten by dogs. 
Wien Jehu heard this, he admired the prophecy of Elijah, for he foretold that 
she should perish in this manner at Jezreel. 

5. Now Ahab had seventy sons brought up in Samaria. So Jehu sent two 
epistles, the one to them that brought up the children, the other to the rulers of 
Samaria, which said, “that they should set up the most valiant of Ahab’s song 

* Our copies say, that this “ driving of the chariots was like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi ; 
for he driveth furiously,” 2 Kings, ix. 20; whereas Josephus’s copy, as he understood it, was this, that, 
on the contrary, Jehu marched dowly, and in good order. Norcan it be denied, that since there was in: 
terval enough for king Joram to send out two horsemen, one after another, to Jehu, and at jength to ge 


but with king Ahaziah to meet him, and all this after he was cone within sight of the wateninan, ara 
peiore he was come o Jezreel, the probability is greatly on the side of Josephus’s copy or interpretation. 
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for king, for that they had abundance of chariots, and horses, and armour, and a 
great army, and fenced cities, and that by so doing they might avenge the mur- 
der of Ahab.” This he wrote to try the intentions of those of Samaria. Now 
when the rulers and those that had brought up the children, had read the letter, 
they were afraid ; and considering that they were not at all able to oppose him, 
who had already subdued two very great kings, they returned him this answer, 
** that they owned him for their Jord, and would do whatsoever he bade thei.” 
So he wrote back to them such a reply as enjoined them to obey what he gave 
order for, and to cut off the heads of Ahab’s sons, and send them to him. Ac- 
cordingly the rulers sent for those that brought up the sons of Ahab, and com. 
manded them to slay them, to cut off their heads, and send them to Jehu. So 
they did whatsoever they were commanded, without omitting any thing at all, and 
put them up in wicker baskets, and sent them to Jezreel. And when Jehu, as he 
was at supper with his friends, was informed that the heads of Ahab’s sons were 
brought, he ordered them to make two heaps of them, one before each of the 
gates ; and in the morning he went out to take a view of them, and when he saw 
them, he began to say to the people that were present, ‘he did himself make an 
expedition against his master [Joram] and slew him, but that it was not him that 
slew all these : and he desired them to take notice, that as to Ahab’s family, all 
thfhos had come to pass according to God’s prophecy, and his house was perished, 
according as Elijah had foretold.” And when he had farther destroyed all the 
kindred of Ahab that were found in Jezreel, he went to Samaria; and as he was 
upon the road, he met the relations of Ahaziah king of Jerusalem, and asked 
them, whither they were going? they replied, that they came to salute Joram, 
and their own king Ahaziah, for they knew not that he had slain them both: so 
Jehu gave orders that they should catch these, and kill them, being in number 
forty-two persons. , 

6. After these, there met him a good and righteous man, whose name was 
. Jehonadab, and who had been his friend of old. He saluted Jehu, and began to 
commend him, because hie had done every thing according to the will of God, in 
extirpating the house of Ahab. So Jehu desired him to come up into his cha- 
riot, and make his entry with him into Samaria: and told him, that “he would 
not spare one wicked man, but would punish the false prophets, and false priests, 
and those that deceived the multitude, and persuaded them to leave the worship 
of God Almighty, and to worship foreign gods; and that it was a most excellent 
and most pleasing sight to a good and a righteous man to see the wicked punish- 
ed.” So Jehonadab was persuaded by these arguments, and came up into Jehu’s 
chariot, and came to Samaria. And Jehu sought out for all Ahab’s kindred, and 
slew them. And being desirous that none of the false prophets, nor the priests 
of Ahab’s god, might escape punishment, he caught them deceitfully by this wile: 
for he gathered all the people together and said, that “he would worship twice 
as many gods as Ahab worshiped, and desired that his priests, and prophets, auc 
servants, might be present, because he would offer costly and great sacrifices to 
Ahab’s god, and that if any of his priests were wanting, they should be punished 
with death.” Now Ahab’s god was called Baal: and when he had appointed a 
day on which he would offer these sacrifices, he sent messengers through all the 
country of the Israelites, that they might bring the priests of Baal to him. So 
Jehu commanded to give all the priests vestments ; and when they had received 
them, he went into the house [of Baal,] with his friend Jehonadab, and gave or- 
ders to make search whether there were not any foreigner or stranger among 
them, for he would have no one of a different religion to mix among their sacred 
offices. And when they said that there was no stranger there, and they were 
beginning their sacrifices, he set fourscore men without, they being such of his 
soldiers as he knew to be most faithful to him, and bid them slay the false pro. 
phets, and now vindicate the laws of their country, which had been a long fms 
in disesteem. He also threatencd, that if any one of them escaped, their own 
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lives should go for them. So they slew them all with the sword; and bumec 
the house of Baal, and by that means purged Samaria of foreign customs [idola- 
trous worship.}| Now this Baal was the god of the Tynians; and Ahab, in ordex 
to gratify his father-in-law, Ethbaal, who was the king of Tyre and Sidon, built 
a temple for him in Samaria, and appointed him prophets, and worshiped him 
with all sorts of worship, although when this god was demolished, Jehu permit. 
ted the Israelites to worship the golden heifers. However, because he had done 
thus, and taken care to punish the wicked, God foretold by his prophet, that his 
sons should reign over Israel for four generations: and in this condition was Jehu 
at this time. 


CHAP. VIL 


How Athaliah reigned over Jerusalem for five [six] Years, when Jehoiada ti.2 
High Priest slew her, and made Jehoash, the Son of Ahasiah, King. 


§ 1. Now when Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, heard of the death of her bro. | 


ther Joram, and of her son Ahaziah, and of the royal family, she endeavoured 
that none of the house of David might be left alive, but that the whole family 
might be exterminated, that no king might arise out of it afterward; and, as she 
thought, she had actually done it; but one of Ahaziah’s sons was preserved, who 
escaped death after the manner following: Ahaziah had a sister by the same 
father, whose name was Jehosheba, and she was married to the high priest Jeho- 
iada. She went into the king’s palace, and found Jehoash, for that was the little 
child’s name, who was not above a year eld, among those that were slain, but con- 
cealed with his nurse; so she took him with ber into a secret bedchamber, and 
shut him up there, and she and her husband Jehoiada brought him up privately 
in the temple six years, during which time Athaliah reigned over Jerusalem, and 
the two tribes. : 

2. Now, on the seventh year, Jehoiada communicated the matter to certain of 
the captains of hundreds, five in number, and persuaded them to be assisting in 
what attempts he was making against Athaliah, and to join with him in. asserting 
the kingdom to the child. He also received such oaths from them as are proper 
to secure those that assist one another from the fear of discovery? and he was 
then of good hope that they should depese Athaliah. Now those men whom Je- 
hoiada the priest had taken to be his partners went into all the country, and gath- 
ered together the priests and the Levites, and the heads of the tribes out of it, 
ind came and brought them to Jerusalem, to the high priest. So he demanded 
the security of an oath of them, to keep private whatsoever he should discover 
to them which required both their silence and their assistance. So when they 
had taken the oath, and and thereby made it safe for hun to speak, he produced 
the child that he had brought up of the family of David, andsaid to them, “ This is 
your king, of that house which you know God hath foretold should reign over you 
for all time to come I exhort you therefore that one third part of vou guard him 
m the temple, and that a fourth part keep watch at all the gates of the temple, 
and that the next part of you keep guard at the gate which opens and leads to the 
king’s palace, and let the rest of the multitude be unarmed in the temple, and iet 
no armed ferson go into the temple, but the priest only. He also gave them this 
order besides, that a part of the priests and the Levites should be about the king 
himself, and be a guard to him, with their drawn swords, and to kill that man im. 
mediately, whoever he be, that should be so bold as to enter armed into the tem. 
ple ; and bid them be afraid of nobody, but persevere in guarding the king.” So 
these men obeyed what the high priest advised them to, and declared the reality 
of their resolution by their actions. Jehoiada also opened that armoury which 
David had made in the temple, and distributed to the captains of hundreds, as 
also to the priests and Levites, all the spears and quivers, and what kind of wea. 
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pons soever it contained, and set them armed ina circle round about the temple. 
sv as to touch one another's hands, and by that means excluding those from en- 
tering that ought not to enter. So they brought the chud into the midst of them, 
and put en him the royal crown, and Jehoiada anointed him with the oil, and 
made him king; and the multitude rejoiced, and made a noise, and cried ‘‘ God 
save the king !” 

3. When Athaliah unexpectedly heard the tumult and the acclamations, she 
was greatly disturbed in her mind, and suddenly issued out of the royal palace 
with her own army; and when she was come to the temple, the priests received 
her, but as for those that stood round about the temple, as they were ordered by 
the high priest to do, they hindered the armed men that followed her from going 
in, But when Athaliah saw the child standing upon a pillar, with the royal crown 
upon his head, she rent her clothes, and cried out vehemently, and commanded 
[her guards] to kall him that had laid snares for her, and endeavoured to deprive 
her of the government. But Jehoiada called for the captains of hundreds, and 
commanded them to bring Athaliah to the valley of Cedron, and slay her there, 
tor he would not have the temple defiled with the punishments of this pernicious 
woman ; and he gave order, that if any one came near to help her, he should be 
slain also ; wherefore those that had the charge of her slaughter, took hold of 
her, and led her to the gate of the king’s mules, and slew her there. 

4. Now as soon as what concerned Athaliah was by this stratagem, after this 
manner dispatched, Jehoiada called together the people and the armed men inte 
the temple, and made them take an oath, that they would be obedient to the king, 
and take care of his safety, and of the safety of his government ; after which he 
obliged the king to give security [upon oath] that he would worship Ged, and not 
trangress the laws of Moses. They then ran to the house of Baal, which Atha- 
liah and her husband Jehoram had built, to the dishonour ef the God of their fa- 
thers, and to the honour of Ahab, and demolished it, and slew Matan, that had 
his priesthood. But Jehoiada intrusted the care and custody of the temple to the ” 
priests and Levites, according to the appointment of king David, and enjoined 
‘them to bring their regular burnt-offerings twice a day, and to offer incense ac. 
cording te the law. He also ordained some of the Levites, with the porters, tc 
be a guard to the temple, that no one that was defiled might come there. 

5. And when Jehoiada had set these things in order, he, with the captains of 
hundreds, and the rulers, and all the people, took Jehoash out of the ternple inte 
the king’s palace, and when he had set him upon the king’s throne, the people 
shouted for joy, and betook themselves to feasting, and kept a festival for many 
days; but the city was quiet upon the death of Athaliah. Now Jehoash was se. 
ven years old when he took the kingdom: his mother’s name was Zibiah, of the 
city Beersheba. And all the time that Jehoiada lived, Jelioash was careful that 
the laws should be kept, and very zealous in the worship of God; and when he 
was of age, he married two wives, who were given to him by the high priest, by 
whom were born to him both sons and daughters. And this much shall suffice | 
to have related concerning king Jehoash, how he escaped the treachery of Atha. | 
iiah, and how he received the kingdom. 


———_ 


CHAP. VII. 


Tfazael makes an Expedition against the People of Israel, and the Inhabitants. of 
Jerusalem Jehu dies, and Jehoahaz succeeds in the Government. Jechash, the 
King of Jerusalem, at first is careful about the Worship of God, but afterward 
becomes impious, and. commands Zechariah to be stoned. When Jehoash 
[King of Judah] was dead, Amaziah succeeds him in ithe Kingdom. 


§ 1 Now Hazael, king of Syria, fought against the Israelites, and their king 
Jehu, and spoiled the eastern parts of the country beyond Jordan, which belong ~ 
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edi to the Reubenites and Gadites, and to [the half tribe of ] Manassites ; as also 
Gilead and Basban, burning and spoiling, and offering violence to all tnat he laid 
his hands on, and this without impeachment from Jehu, who made no haste to 
detend the country when it was under this distress; nay, he was become a con. 
teraner of religion, and a despiser of holiness, and of the laws; and died when 
he had reizned over the Israelites twenty-seven years. He was buried in Sama. 
ria ; and left Jehoahaz his son his successor in the government. 

2. Now Jehoash, king of Jerusalem, had an inclination to repair the temple of 
God; so he called Jehoiada, and bid him send the Levites and priests through 
all the country, to require half a shekel of silver for every head, towards the re- 


buildiag and reparmg of the temple, which was brought to decay by Jehoram, 


and Athaliah, and her sons. But the high priest did not do this, as concluding 
that no one would willingly pay that money ; but im the twenty-third year of Je. 
hoash’s reign, when the king sent for him and the Leyites, and complained that 
they had not obeved what he enjoined them, and still camnminded them to take 
eare of the rebuilding the temple, he used this stratagem for collecting the money, 
with which the multitude was pleased. He made a wooden chest, and closed it 
ap fast on all sides, but opened one whole in it; he then set in the temple beside 
che altar, and desired every one to cast into it, through the hole, what he pleased, 
for the repair of the temple. This contrivance was acceptable to the people, 
and they strove one with another, and brought in jointly large quantities of silver 
and gold: and when the scribe and the priest that were over the treasuries had 
emptied the chest, and counted the money in the king’s presence, they then set 
iin its former place, and thus did they every day. But when the multitude ap. 
peared to have cast inas much as was wanted, the high priest Jehoiada, and king 
Jchoash, sent to hire masons and carpenters, amt to buy large pieces of timber; 
and of the most curious sort; and when they had repaired the temple, they made 
use of the remaining gold and silver, whicn was not a littie, for bowls, and basins, 
and cups, and other vessels; and they went on to. make the altar every day fat 
with sacrifices of great value. And these things were taken suitable care of as 
long as’ Jehoiada, lived. 

Ee But, as soon as he was dead (which was wien he had lined one hundred 
and thirty years, having been a righteous and in every respect a very good man, 
and was buried in the king’s sepulchres at Jerusalem, because he had recovered 
the kingdom to the family of David,) king Jehoash betrayed his [want of] care 
about God. The principal men of the, people were corrupted also together with 
him, and offended against their duty, and what their constitution determined to be 
most for their good.. Hereupon God was displeased with the change that was 
made on the king, and on the rest of the people, and sent prophets to testify to 
them what their actions were, and to bring them to leave off their wickedness: 
but they had gotten so strong an affection, and so violent an inclination to it, that 
neither could the examples of those that had offered affronts to the laws, and had 
been so severely punished, they and their entire families, nor could the fear of 
what the prophets now foretold bring them to repentance, and turn them back 
from their, course of trangression to their former duty. But the king comman- 
ded that Zechariah, the son of the high priest Jehoidak, shouldbe stoned to death 
in the temple, and forgot the kindnesses he had received from his father ; for 
when God had appointed him to prophecy, he stood in the midst of the multitude, 
and gave this counsel to them, and to the king, that they should act righteously ; 
and foretold to them, that if they would not hearken to. his admonitions, they 
should suffer a heavy punishment : but as Zechariah was ready to die, he ap- 
pealed to (od as a witness of what he suffered for the good counsel he had given 
them, and how he had perished after a most severe and violent manner for the 
good deeds his father had done to Jehoash. 

A. However, it was not long before the king suffered punishment for his trans. 
gression ; for when Hazael, king of Syria, made an irruption inte this country, and 
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when he had overthrown Gath, and spoiled it; he made an expedition agamst Je 
rusalem; upon which Jehoash was afraid, and emptied all the treasures of God 
and of the kings [before him,] and took down the gifts that had been dedicate¢ 
{in the temple, ] and sent them to the king of Syria, and procured so much by 
them, that he was not besieged, nor his kingdom quite endangered, but’ Hazael 
was induced by the greatness of the sum of money not to bring his army against 
Jerusalem; yet Jehoash fell into a severe distemper, and was set upon by his 
friends, in order to revenge the death of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada. These 
laid snares for the king, and slew him. He was indeed buried in Jerusalem, bu 
not in the royal sepulchres of his forefathers, because of his impiety. He lived 
forty-seven years, and Amaziah his son succeeded him in the kingdom. 

5. In the one-and-twentieth year of the reign of Jehoash, Jehoahaz, the son 
of Jehu, took the government of the Israelites in Samaria, and held it seventeen 
years. He did not [properly] imitate his father, but was guilty of as wicked 
practices as those that first had God in contempt: but the king of Syria brought 
him low, and by an expedition against him did so greatly reduce his forces that 
there remained no more of so great an army than ten thousand armed men and 
fifty horsemen. He also took away from him his great cities, and many of them 
also, and destroyed his army. And these were the things that the people of Israel 
suffered, according to the prophecy of Elisha, when he foretold that Hazael 
should kill his master, and reign over the Syrians and Damascens. But when 
Jehoahaz was under such unavoidable miseries, he had recourse to prayer and 
supplication to God, and besought him to deliver him out of the hands of Hazael, 
and not everlook him, and give him up into his hands. Accordingly God ac. 
cepted of his repentance instead of virtue, and being desirous rather to admonish 
those that might repent and not to determine that they should be utterly destroy- 
ed, he granted him deliverance from war and dangers. So the country, having 
obtained peace, returned again to its former condition, and flourished as before. 

6. Now after the death of Jehoahaz, his son Joash took the kingdom, 1m the 
thirty-seventh year of Jehoash, the king of the tribe of Judah. This Joash. then 
took the kingdom of Israel in Samarta, for he had the same name with the king 
of Jerusalem, and he retained the kingdom sixteen years. He was a good man, 
and in his disposition was not at all like to his father.* Now at this time it was, 
that when Elisha the prophet, who was already very old, and was now fallen into 
a disease, the King of Israe] came to visit him ; and when he found him very 
near death, he began to weep 1n his sight, and lament, “to call him his father, 
and his weapons, because it was by his means that he never made use of his wea- 
pons against his enemies, but that he overcame his own adversaries by his pro- 
phecies, without fighting ; and that he was now departing this life, and leaving him 
tothe Syrians, that were already armed, and to other enemies of his that were un 
der their power ; so he said, it was not safe for him to live any longer, but that 
it would be well for him to hasten to his end, and depart out of this life with him.” 
As the king was thus bemoaning himself, Elisha comforted him, and bid the king 
bend a bow that was brought him; and when the king had fitted. the bow for 
shooting, Elisha took hold of his hands, and bid him shoot ; and when he had 

* This character of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, that * he was a good man, and in his disposition not 
at all like to his 1ather,” seems a direct contradiction to our ordinary copies, which say, 2 Kings, xiii. 11, 
that “ he did evil in the sight of the Lord; and that he departed not from all the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, he walked therein.” Which copies are here the truest, itis hardly 
possible to determine. [f Josephus’s be true, this Joash is the single instance of a good king over the 
ten tribes: if the other be true, we have notone suchexample. ‘The account that follows, in all copies, 
of Elisha the prophet’s concern for him, and his concern for Elisha, greatly favour Josephus’s copies, and 
suppose this king to have been then a good man, and no idolater, with whom God’s prophets used notta 
be so familiar. Upon the whole, since it appears, even by Josephus’s own account, that Amaziah, the 

ood king of Judah, while he wasa good king, was forbidden to make use of the 100,000 auxiliaries be 
Fad hired of this Joash, the king of Israel, as if he and they were then idolaters, 2 Chron. xxv. 6—S, -# 
is most likely that these different characters of Joash suited the different parts of his reign, and that, ase 


cording to our common copies, he was at first a wicked king; and afterwards was reclaimed, and by 
came a good one, according to Josephus. : 
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shot three arrows and then left off, Elisha said, ‘‘ If thou hadst shot more arrows, 
thou hadst cut the kingdom of Syria up by the roots, but since thou hast been sa- 
tisfied with shooting three times only, thou shalt fight and beat the Syrians no 
more times than three, that thou mayest recover that country which they cut off 
from thy kingdom in the reign of thy father.” So when the king had heard that, 
he departed; and a little while after the prophet died. He was a man celebrated 
for righteousness, and in eminent favour with God. He also performed wonder- 
ful and surprising works by prophecy, and such as were gloriously preserved in 
memory by the Hebrews. He also obtained a magnificent funeral, such a one 
indeed as it was fit a person so beloved of God should brave. It also happened, 
that at that time certain robbers cast a man, whom they had slain, into Elisha’s 
grave, and upon his dead body coming close to Elisha’s body, it revived again.. 
And thus far have we enlarged about the actions of Elisha the prophet, both such 
as he did while he was alive, and how he had a divine power after his death also. 

7. Now,upon the death of Hazael, the king of Syria, that kingdom came to 
Adad his son, with whom Joash, king of Israel, made war; and when he had 
‘beaten him in three battles, he took from him all that country, and all those cities 
and villages, which his father Hazael had taken from the kingdom of Israel, which 
came to pass, however, according to the prophecy of Elisha. But when Joash 
happened to die, he was buried in Samaria, and the government devolved on his 
son Jeroboam. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Amaziah made an Expedition against the Edomites and Amalekites, and 
conquered them ; but when he afterwards made War against Joash, he was 
beaten, and not long after was slain ; and Uzziah succecded im the 
Government. 


§ 1. Now, in the second year of the reign of Joash over Israe!, Amu tiah reign. 
ed over the tribe of Judah in Jerusalem. His mother’s name was Jehoaddan, 
who was born at Jerusalem. He was exceeding careful of doing what was right, 
and this when he was very young ; but when he came to the management of af. 
fairs, and to the government, he resolved that he ought first of all to avenge his 
father Jehoash, and to punish those his friends that had laid violent hands vpon 
him ; so he seized upon them all, and put them to death; yet did he execute no 
severity on their children, but acted therein according to the laws of Muses, whe 
did not think it just to punish children for the sins of their fathers. After this he 
chose him an army out of the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, of such as were in 
the flower of their age, and about twenty years old; and when he had collected 
about three hundred thousand of them together, he set captains of hundreds over 
them. fe also sent to the king of Israel, and hired a hundred thousand of his 
soldiers for a hundred talents of silver, for he had resolved to make an expedition, 
against the nations of the Amalekites, and Edomites, and Gebalites: but as he 
was preparing for his expedition, and ready to go out to the war, a prophet gave 
him counsel to dismiss the army of the Israelites, because they were bad men, 
and because God foretold that he should be beaten if he made use of them as aux. 
iliaries, but that he should overcome his enemies, though he had but a few sol- 
diers, when it so pleased God. And when the king grudged at his having already 
paid the hire of the Israelites, the prophet exhorted him to do what God woul. 
have him, because he should thereby obtain much wealth from God. So he dis. 
tnissed them, and said, that he still freely gave them their pay, and went himsel, 
with his own army, and made war with the nations before mentioned ; and when 
he had beaten them in battle, he slew of them ten thousand, and took as many 
prisoners alive, whom he brought to the great rock which is in Arabia, and threw 
them down from it headlong. He also brought awav a great deal of prey, an¢é 
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vast riches, from those nations. But while Amaziah was engaged in this expe- 
dition, those Israelites whom he had hired, and then dismissed, were very uneasy 
st it, and taking their dismission for an affront, as supposing that this would not 
have been done to them but out of contempt, they fell upon his kingdom, and 
proceeded to spoil the country as far as Beth-horon, and took much cattle, and 
slew three thousand men. t, 
2. Now upon the victory which Amaziah had gotten, and the great acts he had 
done, he was puffed up, and began to overlook God, who had given him. the vic- 
tory, and proceeded to worship the gods he had brought out of the country of the 
Amalekites. So a prophet came to him, and said, that “he wondered how he 
could esteem these to be gods, who had been of no advantage to their own peo- 
ple, who paid them honours, nor had delivered them from his hands, but had over- 
looked the destruction of many of them, and had suffered themselves to be car- 
red captive, for that they had been carried to Jerusalem in the same manner as 
any one might have taken some of the enemy alive, and Jed them thither.” This 
reproof provoked the king toanger, and he commanded the prophet to- hold his 
peace, and threatened to punish him if he meddled with his conduct... So he re- 
plied that ‘‘ he should indeed hold his peace ; but foretold withal, that God would 
net overlook his attempts for innovation.” But Amaziah was not able to contain 
lumself under that prosperity which Ged had given him, although he had affront- 
ed God thereupon; but in a vein of insolence he wrote to Joash, the king of Is. 
rael, and commanded that he and all-his people should be obedient to him, as 
they had formerly been obedient to his progenitors, David and Solomon ; and he 
let him know, that if he would not be so wise as to do what he commanded him, 
he must fight for his dominien.” ‘To which message Joash returned this answer 
in writing: ‘King Joash to king Amaziah. ‘There was.a vastly tall cypress tree 
in Mount Lebanon, as also a thistle: this thistle sent to the cypress tree, to give 
the cypress tree’s daughter in marriage to the thistle’s son ;_ but as the thistle was. 
saying this, there came a wild beast, and trod down the thistle : And this may be 
a lesson to thee, not to be so ambitious, and to have a care, lest, upon thy good 
success in the fight against the Amalekites, thou growest so proud as to bring 
dangers upon thyself and upon thy kingdom.” 
3. When Amaziah had read this letter he was more eager upon this expedition, 
which, I suppose, was by the impulse of God, that he might be punished for his 
offence against him. But as soon as he led out his army against Joash, and they 
were guing to join battle with him, there came such a fear and consternation 
upon the army of Amaziah, as God when he is displeased sends upon men, and 
discomfited them, even before they came to a close fight. Now it happened, that, 
‘as they were scattered about by the terror that was upon them, Amaziah was left 
alone, and was taken prisoner by the enemy; whereupon Joash threatened to 
kill him, unless he wouid persuade the people of Jerusalem to open their gates to 
him, and receive him and his army into the city. Accordingly Amaziah was so 
distressed, and in such fear of his life, that he made his enemy to be received into 
the city. So Joash overthrew a part of the wall, of the length of four hundred 
cubits, and drove his chariot through the breach into Jerusalem, and led Amaziah 
captive along with him; by which means he became master of Jerusalem, and 
took away the treasures of God, and carried off all the gold and silver that was 
in the king’s palace, and then freed the king from captivity, and returned to Sa. 
maria. Now these things happened to the people of Jerusalem in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Amaziah, who, after this, had a conspiracy made against 
him by his friends, and fled to the city Lachish, and was there slain by the con 
spirators, who sent men thither to kill him. So they took up his dead body, ania 
zarried it to Jerusalem, and made a royal funeral for him. This was the end of 
the life of Amaziah, because of his innovations in religion and his contempt uf 
God, when he had lived fifty-four years, and had reigned twenty-nine. He was 
succeeded by his son, whose name was Uzziah. | (HOLT WV Oe) ODM 
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CHAP. X. 


Concerning. Jeroboam, King of Israel, and Jonah the Prophet; and how, after the 
Death of Jeroboam, ls Son Zechariah took the Government. How Uzziah, 
King of Jerusalem, subdued the Nations that were round about him; and 
what befell him when he attempted to offer incense to God. 


§ 1. Iy the fifteenth year of the reign of Amaziah, Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
reigned over Israe],in Samaria, forty years. This king was guilty of contumely 
against God,* and became Very wicked in worshiping of idols and in many un- 
dertakings that were absurd and foreign. He was also the cause of ten thou. 
sand misfortunes to the people of Israel. Now one Jonah, a prophet foretold to 
him, that he should make war with the Syrians, and conquer their army, and en- 
large the bounds ef his kingdom, on the northern parts to the city Hamath, and 
on the southern to the Lake Asphaltitis, for the bounds of the Canaanites origin- 
ally were these, as Joshua their veneral had determined them. So, Jeroboam 
made an expedition against the Syrians, and overran all their country, as Jonah 
had foretold. 

2. Now I cannot but. think it. necessary for me who have promised to give an 
accurate account of our affairs, to describe the actions of this prophet, so far as 
| have found them written down in the Hebrew books. Jonah had been com- 
manded by God to go to the kingdom of Nineveh; and when he was there, to 
oublish it in that city, how it should lose the dominion it had over the nations 
But he went not, out of fear; nay, he ran away from God, to the city of Joppa, 
and. finding a ship there, he went into it, and sailed to Tarsus, in Cikcia 3} and 
upon the rise of a most terrible storm, which was so great that the ship was tu 
danger of sinking, the mariners, the master, and the pilot himself, made prayers 
and vows, in case they escaped the sea; but Jonah lay still and covered [in the 
ship,| without imitating any thing which the others did; but as the waves grew 
greater, and the sea became more violent by the winds, they suspected, as Is usual 
in such cases, that some one of the persons that sailed with them was the occasion 
of this storm, and agreed to discover by lot which of them itt was. When they 
had cast lots,t the Jot fell upon the prophet; and when they asked him whence 
he came? and what he had done? he replied, That he was a Hebrew by nation, 
and a prophet of Almighty God; and he persuaded them to cast him into the sea, 
if they would escape the danger they were in, for that he was the occasion of the 
storm which was upon them. Now at the first they durst not do so, esteeming 
ita wicked thing to cast a man who was a stranger, and who had committed iis 


* What I hove above noted concerning Jehoash, seems to me to have been true also concerning his son 
Jeroboam II. viz. that although he began wickedly, as Josepnus agrees with our other copies, and as he 
adds, ** was the cause of a vast number of misfortunes to the Israelites in those his first years (the parti 
culars of which are unhappily wanting both in Josephus and in all our copies,) so does it seem to ine 
that he was afterwards reclaimed, and became a good king, and so was encouraged by the prophet Jo 
nah, and had great successes afterward, when “ God saved the Israelites by the hand of Jerokoam, the! 
son of Joash,” 2 Kings, xiv. 27 ; which encouragement by Jonah, and great successes, are equally cbser. 
vable in Josephus, and in the other copies. 

+ When Jonah is said in our bibles tohave gone to Tarshish, Jonah, i. 8, Josephus understood it that 
he went to Tarshish in Cilicia, or to the Mediterranean Sea, upon which Tarsus Jay; so that he does nct 
appear to have read the text, 1 Kings, xxii. 48, as our copies do, that ships of Tarshish could lie at Ezion 
Geber, upon the Red Sea. But as fo Josephus’s assertion, that Jonas’s fish was carried by the streagti 
of the current, upon a storm, as far as the Euxine Sea, it isno way impossible ; and since the storm might 
nave driven the ship, while Jonah was.in it, near to the Euxine Sea, and since in three more days, while 
ne was in the fish’s beily, that current might bring him to the Assyrian coast, and since withal that coast 
could bring him nearer to Nineveh than could any coast of the Mediterranean, it is by no means an ine 
probable determination in Josephus. | 

{ ‘This ancient piece of religion, of supposing there was great sin where there was great misery, and of 
casting lots to discover great sinners net only among the Israelites but among these heathen mariners, 
seems a remarkable remains of the ancient tradition which prevailed of old over all mankind, that Provi- 
dence used to interpose visibly in, ail human affairs, and never to bring, or at least net long to continue 
notozious judgments but for notorious sins, which the most ancient book of Job shows to haye heen th 
state of mankind for about the former 3000 years of the world, ti'l the days of Joband Mose 
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life to them, into such manifest perdition ; but at last when their misfortunes 
overbore them, and the ship was just going to be drowned, and when they were 
animated to do it by the prophet himself, and by the fear concerning their own 
safety, they cast him into the sea; upon which the sea became calm. It is also 
related, that Jonah was sw allowed down by a whale, and that when he had been 
there three days, andas many nights, he was vemited out upon the Euxine Sea, 
and this alive, and without any hurt upon his body; and there, on his prayer tc 
God, he obtained pardon for his sins, and went to the city Nineveh, where he 
stood so as to be heard, and preached, that “in a very little time they should lose 
the dominion of Asia.” And when he had published this, he returned. Now |} 
have given this account about him, as I found it written [in our books. | 

3. When Jeroboam the king had passed his life in great happiness, and had 
ruled forty years, he died, and was buried in Samaria, and his son, Zechariah 
took the kingdom. After the same manner did Uzziah, the son of Amazian, be. 
gin to reign over the two tribes in Jerusalem, in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of Jeroboam. He was born of Jecoliah, his mother, who was a citizen of Jeru- 
salem. He was a good man, and by nature righteous and magnanimous, and 
very laborious in taking care of the affairs of his kmgdom. He made an expedi- 
tion also against the Philistines, and overcame them in battle, and took the cities 
of Gath and Jabneh, and Brake down their walls; after which expedition, he as. 
saulted the Arabs that adjoined to Egypt. He also built a city upon the Rec 
Sea, and put a garrison into it. He after this overthrew the Ammonites, and ap 
pointed that they should pay tribute. He also overcame all the countries as fa) 
as to the bounds of Egypt, and then began to take care of Jerusalem itself for the 
rest of his life ; for he rebuilt and repaired all those parts of the wall which had 
either fallen down b- the length of time, or by the carelessness of the kings his 
predecessors, as wel. as all that part which had been thrown down by the kiig 
of Israel, when he took his father Amaziah prisoner, and entered with him inte 
the city. Moreover, he built a great many towers, of one hundred and fifty cu 
hits high, and built walled towns in desert places, and put garrisons into them 
and dug wmany channels for conveyance of water. He had also many beasts for 
labour, “and an immense number of cattle ; for his country was fit for pasturage. 
He was also given to husbandry, and took care to cultivate the ground, and plan. 
ted it with all sorts of plants, and sowed it with all sorts of seeds. He had also 
about him an army composed of chosen men, in number three hundred and se- 
venty thousand, who were governed by gencral officers and captains of thousands, 
who were men Me AOue and of unconquerable strength, in number two thousand. 
He also divided his whole army into.bands, and armed them, giving every one a 
‘sword, with brazen bucklers and breast-plates, with bows and slings ; and besides 
these, he made for them many engines of war, for besieging of cities, such as cast 
stones and darts, with gr applers and other instruments of that sort. 

4. While Uzziah was in this state, and making preparations [for futurity,] he 
was corrupted in his mind by pride, and became insolent, and this on account of 
that abundance which he had of things that will soon perish, and despised that 
power which is of eternal duration (which consisted in piety towards God, and in 
the observation of his laws;) so he fell by occasion of the good success of his 
nifairs, and was carried headlong into those sins of his fathers, which the splen- 
dour of that prosperity he enjoyed, and the glorious actions he had: done, led him 
‘nto, while he was not able to govern himself well about them. Accordingly 
when a remarkable day was come, and a general festival was to be celebrate d 
he put on the holy garment, and went into the temple to offer incense to God ur 
an the golden altar, which he was prohibited to do by Azariah, the high priest, 
who had four score priests with him, and who told him that it was not lawful for 
him to offer sacrifice, and that “ none besides the posterity of Aaron were per. 
initted so to do.” And when they cried out, that he must go out of the temple, 
and not transgress against God, he was wroth at them, and threatened to kill them 
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vuless they would hold their peace. In the mean time, a great earthquake* shook 
the ground, and a rent was made in the temple, andthe bright rays of the sun 
shone through it, and fell upon the king’s face, insomuch that the leprosy seized 
upon htm immediately. And before the city, at a place called Eroge, half the 
mountain broke off from the rest on the west, and rolled itself four fourlongs, and 
stood still at the east mountain, till the roads, as well as the king’s gardens, were 
spoiled by the obstruction. Now, as soon as the priests saw that the king’s face 
was infected with the leprosy, they told him of the calamity he was under, and 
commanded that he should go out of the city asa polluted person. Hereupon 
he was so confounded at the sad distemper, and sensible that he was not at liber- 
ty to contradict, that he did as he was commanded, and underwent this miserable 
and terrible punishment for an intention beyond what befitted a man to have, and 
for that impiety against God which was impl'ed therein. So he abode out of the 
city for some time, and lived a private life, wiile his son Jotham took the govern- 
ment: after which he died with grief and anxiety at what had happened to him, 
when he had lived sixty-cight years, and reigne | of them fifty-tavo; and was bu- 
ried. by himse fin his own gardens- 


——— 


CHAP. XI. 


How Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, took the Governmen 
over the Israelites ; and how Pul and Tiglath-Pileser made an Laxpediiion 
against the Israelites. How Jotham, the Son of Uzziah, reigned over 
the Tribe of Judah, and what Things Nahum prophesied 
against the Assyrians. 


& 1. Now when Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, had reigned six months over 
israel, he was slain by the treachery of a certain friend of his, whose name was 
Shallum, the son of Jabesh, who took the kingdom afterward, but kept tt no long- 
er than thirty days; for Menahem, the general of his army, who was at that time 
ti the city Tirsah, and heard of what had befallen Zechariah, removed thereupon 
with all his forces to Samaria, and joining battle with Shallum, slew him; and 
when he had made himself king, he went thence, and came to the city Tiphsah, 
but the citizens that were init shut their gates, and barred them against the king, 
and would not’ admit him; but in order to be avenged on them, he burned the 
country round about it, and took the city by force, upon a siege; and being very 
much displeased at what the inhabitants of Tiphsah had done, he slew them all, 
and spared'not so much as the infants, without omitting the utmost instances of 
cruelty and barbaritv ; for he used such severity upon his own countrymen, as 
would not be pardonable with regard to strangers, who had been conquered by 
him. After this manner it was that this Menahem continued to reign with cruelty 
and barbarity for ten years: but when Pul, king of Assyria, had made an expe- 
dition against him, he did not mect.to fight or engage in battle with the Assyri- 
ans, but he persuaded him to accent of a thousand talents of silver, and to go 
away, and so put an end to the war. This sur the multitude collected for Mena- 
iem,7 b i achmee as poll-mo i head ; aft i } 
hem,} by exacting fifty drachme as poll-money for every head; after which he 
died, and was buried in Samaria, and left his son Pekhiah his successor in the 
kingdom, who followed the barbarity of his father, and so ruled but two years only, 

* This account of an earthquake at Jerusalem, at the very time when Uzziah usurped the priest's officn 
and went into the sanctuary to burn incense, and of the consequences of that earthquake, is en! rely war 
ting in our other copies, though it be exceeding like to a prophecy of Jeremiah’s now in Zech xiv. 4, 5, 
in which prophecy mention is made of “ fleeing from that earthquake, as they fled from this earthquaks 
in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah :” so that there seems to have been some considerable resemblance 
between these historical and prophetical earthquakes. ae 

+ Dr. Wail, in his critical notes on 2 Kings, xv. 20, observes, “ that when this Menahem is said to have 
exacted the money of Israel, of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty snekels of silver, to give 


Pul, the king of Assyria, one thousand talents, this is the first public money raised by any {Israelite} king 
wy a tax on the peopie; that they used before to raise it out of the treasures of the house of the Lord, as 
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after which he was slain with his friends ata feast, by the treachery of one Pekoh 
the general of his horse, and the son of Remaliah, who laid snares for him. Now 
this Peka held the government twenty years, and proved a wicked man and 2 
transgressor. But the king of Assyna, whose name was Tiglath-Pileser, whew 
he had made an expedition against the Israelites, and had overrun all the land of 
Gilead, and the region beyond Jordan, and the adjoining country, which is called 
Gralilee, and Kadesh, and Hazor, he made the. inhabitants prisoners, and trans. 
planted them into his own kingdom. And so much shall suffive to have related 
here concerning the king of Assyria. | | 

2. Now Jotham the son of Uzziah reigned over the tribe of Judah in Jerusa. 
lem, being a citizen thereof by his mother whose name was Jerusha. ‘The king 
was not defective in any virtue, but was religious towards God, and righteous to- 
wards men, and careful of the good of the city (for what parts soever wanted te 
be repaired or adorned, he magnificently repaired and adorned them.) He also’ 
took care of the foundations of the cloisters in the temple, and repaired the walls 
that were fallen down, and built very great towers, and sucli as were almost im- 
pregnable; and if any thing else in his kingdom had been neglected, he took 
great care of it. He also made an expedition against the Ammonites, and over- 
came them in battle, and ordered them to pay tribute a hundred talents, and ten 
thousand cori of wheat, and as many of barley, every year, and so augmented his 
his kingdom, that his enemies could not despise it, and his own people livedhappily. 

Now there was at this time a prophet, whose name was Nahum, who spoke 
after this manner concerning the overthrow of the Assyrians and of Nineveh: 
‘“¢* Nineveh shall be a pool of water in motion; so shall all her people be trou- 
bled, and tossed, and go away by flight, while they say one to another, Stand, 
stand still, seize their gold and silver, for there shall be no one te wish them 
well, for they will rather save their lives than their money; for a terrible con- 
tention shall possess them one with another, and lamentation, and loosing of the 
members, and their countenances shall be perfectly black with fear, and there 
will be the den of the lions, and the mother of the young lions! God says to 
thee, Nineveh, that they snali deface thee, and the lion shall no longer go out 
trom thee to give laws to the world.” And indeed this prophet prophesied many 
other things besides these concerning Nineveh, which | do not think necessary 
io repeat, and I here omit them, that I may not appear troublesome to my res. 
ders; all which things happened about Nineveh a hundrea and fifteen years aftes 
ward; so this may suffice to have spoken of these matters. 


———$—__—- f 


CHAP. XII. 


How, upon the death of Jotham, Ahaz reigned in his stead: against whom. Rez 
King of Syria, and Pekah, King of Israel, made war ; and how 'Tiglath-Pile. 
ser, King of Assyria, came to the Assistance of Ahaz, and laid 
Syria waste, and, removing the Damescens into Media 
placed other Nations in their Room. 


§ 1. Now Jotham died when he had lived forty-one years, and of them reigned 
‘sixteen, and was buried in the sepulchres of the kings; and the kingdom came to 
his son Ahaz, who proved most impious towards God, and a transgressor of the 


ef theiz own honse; that it was a poll-money on the rich men [and them only] to raise 353,0001. or as 
others count a talent 400,G00/. at the rate of 62. or 7/. per head ; and that God commanded by Ezekiel, 
chap. xlv. 8, and xlvi. 18, thatno such thing should be done [at the Jews’ resvoration,] but the king should 
have land of his own.” 

* This passage is taken out of the prophet Nahum, chap. ji. 8—13, and is the principal, or rather the 
unyone that is given us almost verbatim, buta little abridged, in all Josephus’s known writings: oy 
which quotation we learn what he himself always asserts, viz. that he made use of the Hebrew origina! 
Lee not of the Greek version ;| 1s also we learn. tnat his Hebrew copy considerably differed from curs. 
Sae ali taree texcs particularly set down, anu compared together, in the Essay on the Old 'Pestament 
wage 137, i 
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laws of his country. He imitated the kings of Israel, and reared altars in Jeru 

salem, and offered sacrifices upon them to idols; to which he also offered his own 
son as a burnt-offering, according to the practices of the Canaanites. Hus other 
actions were also ofthe same sort. Now as he was going on in this mad course, 
Rezin the king of Syria and Damascus, and Pekah, the king of Israel, who 
were now at amity one with another, made war with him; and when they had 
driven him into Jerusalem, they besieged that city a long while, making but a 
small progress, on account of the strength of its walls; and when the king of 
Syria had taken the city Elath, upon the Red Sea, and had slain the inhabitants, 
he peopled it with Syrians; and when he had slain those in the fother} garri 

sons, and the Jews in their neighbourhood, and had driven away much prey, he 
returned with his army back to Damascus. Now when the king of Jerusalem 
knew that the Syrians were returned home, he, supposing himself a match for 
the king of Israel, drew out his army against him, and joining battle with him, 
was beaten; and this happpened because God was angry with him, on account 
of his many and great enormities. Accordingly there were slain by the Israel- 
ites one hundred and twenty thousand of his men that day, whose general, Ama. 
ziah by name, slew Zechariah the king’s son in his conflict with Ahaz, as well 
as the governor of the kingdom, whose name was Azricam. He also carried 
Elkanah, the general of the troops of the tribe of Judah, into captivity. They 
also carrred the women and children of the tribe of Benjamin captives ; and when 
they had gotten « great deal of prey they returned to Samaria. 

2. Now there wes one Obed, who was a prophet at that time-in Samaria: he 
raet the army before the city walls, and with a loud voice told them, that ‘ they 
had gotten the victory, not by their own strength, but by reason of the anger God 
aad against king Ahaz. And he complained that thev were not satisfied with 
the good success they had had against him, but were so bold as to make captives 
out of their kinsmen, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. He also gave them 
counsel to let them go home without doing them any harm, for that if they did 
nat obey God herein, they should be punished.” So the people of Israel came 
together to their assembly, and considered of these matters, when a man whose 
name was Berechiah, and who was one of chief reputation in‘the government, 
stood up, and three others with him, and said, “‘ We will not suffer the citizens 
to bring these prisoners into the city, lest we be ajl destroyed by God: we have 
sins enough of our own that we have committed against him, as the prophets as. 
eure us ; nor ought we therefore to introduce the practice of new crimes.”” When 
the soldiers heard that, they permitted them to do’ what they thought best. So 
the forenamed men took the captives, and let them go, and took care of them, and 
gave them provisions, and sent them to their own country, without doing them 
any harm. However, these four went along with them, and conducted them as 
far as Jericho, which is not far from Jerusalem, and returned to Samaria. 

3. Hereupon king Ahaz, having been so thoroughly beaten by the Israelites, 
sent to Tiglath-Pileser, king of the Assyrians, and sued for assistance from him 
in his wars against the Israelites, and Syrians, and Damascens, with a promise to 
send him much meney : he sent him also great presents at the same trme. Now 
this king, upon the reception of those ambassadors, came to assist Ahaz, and 
made war upon the Syrians, and laid their country waste, and took Damascus by 
force, and slew Rezin their king, and transplanted the people of Damascus into 
the Upper Media, and brought a colony of Assyrians, and planted them sn Da- 
mascus. He also afflicted the land of Israel, and took many captives out of it 
While he was doing thus with tle Syrians, king Ahaz took all the gold that was 
in the king’s treasures, and the silver, and what was in the temple of God, and 
what precious gifts were there, and he carried them with him, and came to Da. 
mascus, and gave it to the king of Assyria, according to his agreement. So he 
confessed that he owed him thanks for all that he had done for him, and returned 
to Jerusalem. Now this king was so sottish, and thoughtless of what was for hig 
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own good, that he would not leave off worshiping the Syrian gods when he was 
beaten by them, but he went on in worshiping them, as though they Would pro- 
cure him the victory : and when he was beaten again, he began to honour the 
gods of the Assyrians ; and he seemed more desirous to honour any other gods 
than his own paternal and true God, whose anger was the cause of his defeat ; 
nay, he proceeded to such a degree of despite and contempt [of God’s worship, | 
that he shut up the temple entirely, and forbade them to bring in the appointed 
sacrifices, and took away the gifts that had been given to it. And when he had 
offered these indignities to God, he died, having lived thirty-stx years, and. of 
them reigned sixteen; and he left his son Hezekiah for his successor. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Pekah died by the Treachery of Hoshea, who was a little after subdued by 
Shalmanezer ; and how Hezekiah reigned instead of Ahaz; and what 
Actions of Piety and Justice he did. 


§ 1. Anour the same time Pekah, the king of Israel, died, by the treachery of a 
friend of his, whose name was Hoshea, who retained the kingdom nine years 
time, but was a wicked man, and a despiser of the divine worship: and Shalma- 
nezer, the king of Assyria, made an expedition against him, and overcame him 
(which must have been because he had not God favourable nor assistant to him, ) 
and brought him to submission, and ordered him to pay an appointedtribute. Now 
in the fourth year of the reign of Hoshea, Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, began tc 
reign in Jerusalem ; and his mother’s name was Abijah, a citizen in Jerusalem. 
His nature was good, and righteous and religious ; for when he came to the king- 
dom, he thought that nothing was. prior, or more necessary, or more advantage. 
ous to himself and to his subjects, than to worship God. Accordingly he called 
the people together, and the pricsts, and the Levites, and made a speech to them, 
and said, “ You are not ignorant how, by the sins of my father, who transgressed 
that sacred honour which was due to God, you have had experience of many and 
ereat miseries, while you were corrupted in your mind by him, and were indu- 
ced to worship those which he supposed to be gods; [exhort you, therefore, who 
have learned by sad experience how dangerous a thing impiety is, to put that im- 
mediately out of your memory, and to purify yourselves from your former pollu- 
tions, and to open the temple to these priests and Levites who are here con- 
vened, and to cleanse it with the accustomed sacrifices, and to recover all to the 
ancient honour which our fathers paid to it; for by this means we may render 
God favourable, and he will remit the anger he hath had te us.” 

2. When the king had said this, the priests opened the temple ; and when they 
had set in order the vessels of God, and cast out what was impure, they laid the 
accustomed sacrifices upon the altar. The king also sent to the country that was 
under him, and called the people to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of unleay- 
ened bread, for it had been intermitted a long tame, on account of the wicked- 
ness of the forementioned kings. He also sent to the Israelites, anc exhorted 
them to Jeave off their present way of living, and to return to their ancient prac- 
tices, and to worship God, for that he gave them leave to come to Jerusalein, 
and to celebrate, allin one body, the feast of unleavened bread; and this he said 
was by way of invitation only, and to be done of their own good will, and for 
their own advantage, and rot out of obedience to him, because it would make them 
happy. But the israclites, upon the coming of the ambassadors, and upon ther 
jayiug before them what they had in charge from their own king, were so far from 
complying therewith that they laughed the ambassadors to scorn, and mocked 
sew as fools; as also they affronted the prephets who gave them the Sume «uy 
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hortaticns, and foretold what they would suffer if they did not return to the wor- 
sliip of God, insomuch that at length they caught them, and slew them: nor did 
this degree of transgressing suffice them, but they had more wicked contrivan.- 
ees than what have been described: nor did they leave off, before God, as a pu 
nishment for their impiety, brought them under their enemies: but of that more 
hereafter. However, many there were of the tribe of Manasseh, and of Zebu. 
lun, and of Issachar, who were obedient to what the prophets exhorted them to 
do, and returned to the worship of God. Now all these came running to Jeru- 
salem, to Hezekiah, that they might worship God [there. | 
3. When these men were come, king Hezekiah went up into the temple, with 
the rulers, and all the people, and offered for himself seven bulls, and as many 
rarns, with seven lambs, and as many kids of the goats. The king also himself, 
and the rulers, laid their hands on the heads of the sacrifices, and permitted the 
priests to complete the sacred offices about them. So they both slew the sacri- 
fices, and burned the burnt-offerings, while the Levites stood round about them, 
with their musical instruments, and sang hymns to Gud, and played on their psal- 
teries, as they were instructed by David to do, and this while the rest of the 
priests returned the music, and sounded the trumpets which they had in their 
_hands: and when this was done, the king and the multitude threw themselves 
down upon their faces, and worshiped God. He also sacrificed seventy bulls, 
one hundred rams, and two hundred lambs. He also granted the multitude sa 
crifices to feast upon, six hundred oxen, and three thousand other cattle ; and the 
priests performed all things according to the law. Now the king was so pleasea 
lierewith that he feasted with the people and returned thanks to God: but as the 
feast of unleavened bread was now come when they had offered that sacrifice 
which is called the Passover, they after that offered other sacrifices for seven 
days. When the king had bestowed on the multitude, besides what they sancti- 
fied of themselves, two thousand bulls, and seven thousand other cattle, the same 
thiiig was done by the rulers; for they gave them a thousand bulls, and a thou- 
sand and forty other cattle. Nor had this festival been so well observed trom the 
days of king Solomon, as it was now first observed with great splendour and mag. 
nificence: and when this festival was ended, they went out into the country and 
purged it; and cleansed the city of all the pollution ofthe idols. ‘The king also 
pave order that the daily sacrifices should be offered, at his own charges, and ac- 
cording to the law; and appointed that the tithes and the first fruits should be 
given by the multitude to the priests and Levites, that they might constantly at- 
fend upon divine service, and never be taken off from the worship of God. Ac. 
cording!y, the multitude brought together all sorts of their fruits to the priests and 
the Levites. ‘The king also made garners and receptacles for these fruits, and 
distributed them to every one of the priests and Levites, and to their children 
and wives, And thus did they return to their old form of divine worship. Now 
when the king had settled these matters after the manner already described, he 
made war upon the Philistines, and beut them, and possessed himself of all the 
enemies’ cities, from Gaza to Gath: but the king of Assyria sent to him, and 
threatened to overturn al! his dominions, unless he would pay him the tribute 
which his father paid him formerly; but king Hezekiah was not concerned at his 
threatenings, but depended on his piety towards God, and upon Isaiah the pro- 
phet, by whom he inquired, and accurately knew al future events. And thus 
much shall suffice for the present concerning this king Hezekiah. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


How Shalmanezer took Samaria by Force, and how he transplanted the Ten Tribes 
into Media, and brought the Nation of the Cutheans into their Country [in their 
Room. | 


1 Wuen Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, had it told him, that [Heshea] 
the king of Israel had sent privately to So, the king of Egypt, desiring his assis. 
tance against him, he was very angry, and made an expedition against Samaria, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Hoshea; but when he was not admitted [into 
the city] by the king, he besieged Samaria* three years, and took it by force in 
the ninth year of the reign of Hnshea, and in the seventh year of Hezekiah king 
of Jerusalem, and quite demolished the government of the Israelites, and trans- 
planted all the people into Media and Persia, among whom he took king Hoshea 
alive ; and when he had removed these people out of this their land, he transplan. 
ted other nations out of Cuthah, a place so called (for there is [still] a river of that 
name in Persia,) into Samaria, and into the country of the Israelites. So the ten 
tribes of the Israelites were removed out of Judea nine hundred and forty-seven 
years after their forefathers were come out of the land of Egypt, and possessed 
themselves of this country, but eight Lundred years after Joshua had been their 
leader, and, as I have already observed, two hundred and forty years, seven 
months, and seven days, after they had revolted from Rehoboam, the grandson 
of David, and had given the kingdom to Jeroboam., And such a conclusion over 
took the Israelites, when they had transgressed the laws, and would not hearken to 
the prophets, who foretold that this calamity would come upon them, if they would 
not leave off their evil doings. What gave birth to these evil doings was that 
sedition which they raised against Rehoboam the grandson of David, when they 
set up Jeroboam his servant to be their king, who by sinning against God, and 
bringing them to imitate his bad example, made God to be their enemy, while Je- 
roboam underwent that punishment which he justly deserved. 

2. And now the king of Assyria invaded all Syria and Phoenicia in a hostile 
manner. ‘Ihe name of this king is also set down in the archives of Tyre, for he 
made an expedition against ‘Tyre in thereign of Eluleus; and Menander aitests 
to it, who, when he wrote his Chronology, and translated the archives of Tyre 
into the Greek language, gives us the following history: “ One whose name was 
Eluleus reigned thirty-six years: this king, upon the revolt of the Citteans, 
sailed to them, and reduced them again to a submission. Against these did the 
king of Assyria send an army, and in a hostile manner overrun all Phoenicia, but 
soon made peace with them all, and returned back: but Sidon, and Ace, and 
Palzetyrus revolted: and many other cities there were which delivered them- 
selves up to the king of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians would not 
submit to him, the king returned, and fell upon them again, while the Phanicans 
iad furnished him with threescore ships, and eight hundred men to row them; and 
when the Tyrians had come upon them in twelve ships, and the enemies’ ships 
were dispersed, they took five hundred men prisoners, and the reputation of all 
the citizens of ‘Tyre was thereby increased: but the king of Assyria retumed, 
and placed guards at their rivers and aqueducts, who ghould hinder the Tyrians 
from drawing water. This continued for five years, and still the Tyrians bore 
the siege, and drank of the water they had out ofthe wells they dug.” And this is 
wnat is written in the T'yrian archives concerning Shalmaneser the king of Assyria. 

* ‘Phis siege of Samaria, though not given a particular account of, either in our Hebrew and Greek 
Sibles, or in Josephus, was so very long. no Jess than three years, that it was no way improbable but that 
parents, and particularly mothers, might therein be reduced to eat their own children, asthe law of Mo- 
ses had threatened upon their disobedience, Levit. xxvi 29; Deut. xxviii. 53—57, and as was accom- 


thished in the other shorter siegesof both the capital cities, Jerusalem and Samaria, the former mentioned 
ex. xix.9; Antiq B. ix. ch. iv. sect. 4. and the iatter, 2 Kings, vi. 26 —29. ; 
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3. But now the Cutheans, who removed into Samaria (for that isthe name they 
have been called by to this time, because they were brought out of the country 
called ‘Cuthah, which isa country of Persia, and there is‘a river of the same 
name in it,) each of them, according totheir nations, which were in number five, 
brought their own gods into Samaria, and by worshiping them, as was the custom 
of their own countries, they provoked Almighty Goa to be angry and displeased 
at them,; for a plague seized upon them, by which they were destroyed; and 
when they found no cure for their miseries, they Jearned by the oracle that they 
“ought to worship Almighty God, as the method for their deliverance. So they 
sent) ambassadors to the king of Assyria, and desired him to send them some 
of those priests of the Israelites whom he had taken captive. And when he there- 
upon sent them, and the people were by them taught the laws, and the holy wor. 
ship of God, they worshiped him ina respectful manner, and the plague ceased 
immediately ; and indeed they continue to make use of the very same customs to 
this very time, and are called inthe Hebrew tongue Cutheans, but in the Greek 
tongue Samaritans. And when they see the Jews in prosperity, they pretend 
that they are changed, and alhed to them, and call them kinsmen, as though oy 
were derived from Joseph, and had by that means, an original alliance with them 
but when they see them falling into a low condition, they s say they are no way 
related to them, und that the Jews have no right to expect any kindness or inarks 
of kindred from them, but they declare that they are sojourners, that come from 
other countries. But of these we shal] have amore seasonable opportunity to dis. 
_ course hereafter. 
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BOOK X. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL CF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO 
YEARS AND A HALF. 


FROM THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES TO THE FIRST OF CYRUS 


CHAP. I. 


How Sennacherib made an Expedition against Hezekiah; what Threatenings Rab. 
shakeh made to Hezekiah when Sennacherib was gone against the Egyptians ; 
how Isaiah the Prophet encouraged him; how Sennacherib, having failed 
of Success in Egypt, returned thence to Jerusalem ; and how, upon 
finding his Ariny destroyed, he returned home ; and what befell 
him a litle afterward. 


XN 


§ 1. Ir was now in the fourteenth year of the government of Hezekiah, king of 
the two tribes, when the king of Assyria, whose name was Sennacherib, made an 
expedition against him with a great army, and took all the cities of the tribe of 
Judah and Benjamin by force ; and when he was ready to bring his army against 
Jerusalem, Hezekiah sent ambassadors to him beforehand promised to submit, 
and pay what tribute he should appoint. Hereupon Sennacherib, when he heard 
of what offers the ambassadors made, resolved not proceed in the war, but to ate 
cept of the proposals that were made him: and if he might receive three hundred 
talents of silver and thirty talents of gold, he promised that he would depart in a 
friendly manner; and*he gave security upon oath to the ambassadors that he 
would then dc him no harm, but go away as he came. So Hezekiah submitted, 
and emptied his treasures and sent the money, as supposing he should be freed 
irom his enemy, and from any farther distress about his kingdom. Accordingly 
the Assyrian king took it, and yet he had no regard to what he had promised: 
but while he himself went to the war against the Egyptians and Ethiopians, he 
left his general Rabshakeh, and two other of his principal commanders, with great 
forces, to destroy Jerusalem. ‘The names of the other two commanders were 
Tartan and Rabsaris. 

2. Now, as soon as they were come before the walls, they pitched their camp, 
and sent messengers to Hezekiah, and desired that they might speak with him: 
but he did not himself come out to them for fear, but he sent three of his most in 
timate friends, the name of one was Eliakim, who was over the kingdom of Sheb. 
na, and Joah the recorder. So these men came out, and stood over against the 
commanders of the Assyrian army; and when Rabshakeh saw them, he bid them 
go and speak to Hezekiah in the manner following ; that “ Sennacherib, the great 
king,* desires to know of him, on whorr it is that he relies and depends in fying 
from his, lord, and will not hear him, nor admit his army into the city? Isit on ac- 
count of the Egyptians, and in hopes that his army would be beaten by them! 
Whereupon he lets him know, that if this be what he expects, he is a foolish man, 
and like one who leans ona broken reed, while such a one will not only fall down, 
but will have his hand pierced and hurt by it. That he ought to know, he makes 
this expedition against him by the will of God, who hath granted this favour te 
him, that he shall overthrow the kingdom of Isracl, and that in the very same 


* This title of Great King, both in our Bibles, 2 Kings, xvii. 19; Isaiah, xxxvi. 4; and here in Jase 
paus, is tae very same hat Herodotus gives this Sennacherib as Spanheim takes nvtice oa this place. 
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manner he shall destroy those that are his subjects also.” When Rabshakeh had 
made this speech in the Hebrew tongue, for he was skilfal in that language, Eh- 
ukim was afraid lest the multitude that heard him should be disturbed, so he de. 
sired him to speak in the Syrian tongue; but the general understanding what he 
meant, and perceiving the fear that he was in, he made his answer with a greater 
und louder voice, but in the Hebrew tongue: and said, that “since they all 
heard what were the king’s commands, they would consult their own advantage 
in delivering themselves up to us ; for it is plain that both you and your king dis. 
suade the people from submitting by vain hopes, and so induce them to resist ; 
but if you be courageous, and think to drive our forces away, [ am ready tu deli- 
ver to you two thousand of these horses that are with me for your use, if you can 
set as many horsemen on their backs, and show your strength ; but what you have 
not, you cannot produce. Why therefore do you delay to'deliver up yourselves 
to a superior force, who can take you without your consent? although it will be 
safer for you to deliver yourselves up voluntarily ; while a forcible capture, when 
you are beaten, must appear more dangerous, and will bring farther calamities 
upon you.” 

3. When the people, as well as the ambassadors, heard what the Assyrian 
commander said, they related it to Hezekiah, who thereupon put off his royal ap- 
parel, and clothed himself with sackcloth, and took the habit of a mourner, and, 
after the manner of his country, he fell upon his face, and besought God, and 
entreated him to assist them, now they had no other hope of relief. He also 
sent some of his ‘friends, and some of the priests, to the prophet Isaiah, and de- 
sired that he would pray to God, and offer sacrifices for their common deliver- 
ance, and so put up supplications to him, that he would have indignation at the 
expectations of their enemies, and have mercy upon his people. And when the 
prophet had done accordingly, an oracie came from God to him, and encouraged 
the king and his friends that were about him; and foretold, that “their enemies 
should be beaten without fighting, and should go away in an ignominious man- 
ner, and not with that insolence which they now show, for that God would take 
care they should be destroyed.” He also foretold, that “Sennacherib, the king 
of Assyria, should fail of his purpose against Egypt, and that when he came 
home he should perish by the sword.” 

_ 4. About the same time also the king of Assyria wrote an epistle to Hezekiah, 
in which he said, ‘* He was a foolish man in supposing that he should escape from 
being his servant, since he had already brought under many and great nations: 
and he threatened, that when he took him, he would utterly destroy him, unless he 
now opened the gates, and willingly received his army into Jerusalem.” When 
he had read this epistle, he despised it on account of the trust that he had in God, 
but he rolled up the epistle, and laid it up within the temple. And as he made 
his farther prayers to God for the city, and for the preservation of all the peo- 
ple, the prophet Isaiah said, that “‘God had heard his prayer, and that he should 
not be * besieged at this time by the king of Assyria; and that for the future he 
might be secure of not being at all disturbed by him; and that the people might 
wo on peaceably, and without fear, with their husbandry and other affairs.” But 
after a little while, the king of Assyria, when he lad failed of his treacherous 
designs against the Egyptians, returned home without success on the following 
occasion: He spent a long time in the siege of Pelusium; and when the banas 
that he had raised over against the walls were of a great height, and wren he was 

*® What Josephus says here, how Isaiah the prophet assured Hezekiah, that “ at this time he should 
not be besieged by the king of Assyria; that for the future he might be secure of being not at all aisturbed 
by him ; ‘and that [afterward the people might go on peaceably and without fear with their husbandry 
and other affairs,” is more distinct in our other copies, both of the Kings aad of Isaiah, and deserves very 
great consideration. ‘The wordsare these - ‘ This shall be a sign unto thee; ye shall eat this year suck 
as groweth of itself; and the second year that which springeth of the same; and in the third year sow 


ye and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof,’ 2 Kings, xix. 20; Isa. xxxvii. 30+ which 


seem to me plainly to design a sabbatic year, a year of Jubilee next after it, and the succeeding usual Ja 


Lours and fruits of them on the the third and following years. ‘a 
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ready to make an immediate assault upon them, but heard that Tirhaka, king of 
the Ethiopians, was coming, and bringing great forces to aid the Mgyptians, and 
was resolved to march through the desert, and so to fall directly upon the Assy- 
rians, this king Senmacherib was disturbed at the news, and, as I said before, leit 
Pelusium and returned back without success. Now, concerning this Sennache 
rib, Herodotus also says, in the second book of his histones, ‘*How this king 
came against the Egyptian king, who was the priest of Vulcan, and that, as he 
was besieging Pelusium, he broke up the siege on the following occasion: this 
Egyptian priest prayed to Ged, and God heard his prayer, and sent a judgment 
upon the Arabian king.” . Butin this Herodotus was mistaken, when he called 
this king, not the king of the Assyrians, but of the Arabians: fer he saith, that 


“a multitude of mice gnawed to pieces in one night both the bows and the rest of 


the armour. of the Assyrians, and that it was on that account that the king, when 
he had no bows left, drew off his army from Pelusium.” And. Herodotus does 
indeed give us this history; nay, and Berosus, who wrote-of the affairs of Chal- 
dea, makes.mention of this king Sennacherib, and that he ruled over the Assy- 
rians, and that he made an expedition against all Asia and Egypt; and :says 
thus* : ’ 

_5. “Now when Sennacherib was returning from his Egyptian war to Jerusa. 
Jem, he found his army under Rabshakeh, his general, in danger) [by a plague, 
for! God had sent.a pestilential distemper upon his army ;.and.on the very first 
night of the siege, a hundred four score and five thousand, with their captains 
and generals, were destroyed : So the king was ina great dread, and in a terri 
ble agony at.this calamity ; and being in great fear for his whole army, he fled 
with the rest of his forces to his own kingdom, and. to his city Nineveh; And 
when he had abode there a little while, he was treacherously assaulted, and died 
by the hands of his elder sons,t Adrammelech and Seraser, and was slain in. his 
own temple, which was. called Araske. Now these sous of his were driven away, 

n account of the murder of their father by the citizens, and went into Armenia, 
while Assarachoddas took the kingdom of Sennacherib.”’ And this proved to be 
the conclusion of this Assyrian expedition against the people of Jerusalem. 


e 


CHAP. IL. 


How Hezekiah was sick, and ready to die ; and how God bestowed wpon him Fifteen 
Years longer Life, [and secured that Promise] by the going back of the 
Shadow ten Degrees. : 


§ 1.. Now king Hezekiah, being thus delivered, afier a surprising manner, from 
the dread he was in, offered thank-offerings to God, with all his people, because 
notning else had destroyed some of their enemies, and made the rest so fearful ot 
undergoing the same fate that they departed from Jerusalem, but, that divine as- 
sistance ; yet, while he was very zealous and diligent about the worship of God, 
did he soon afterward fall into a severe distemper,t insomuch that the physicians 


* That this terrible calamity of the slaughter of the 185,000 Assyrians is here delivered in the words of 
Kerosus the Chaldean, and that it was certainly and frequently foretold by the Jewish prophets, and 
that it was certainly and undeniably accomplished, see Authent. Kec. part li. page 858. ‘a 

+ We are here to take notice, that these two sons of Sennacherib, that ran away into Armenia, became 
the heads of two famous families there, the Arzerunii and the Genurii, of which see the particular his- 
tories in Moses Chorenensis, p. 60. bie ; 

{ Josephus and all our copies place the seckness of Hezekiah after the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, because it appears to have been after his first assault, as he was going into Arabia and Egypt, 
where he pushed his conquests as far as they would go, and in order to dispatch his story altogether": ‘yet 
does no copy but this of Josephus's say it was after that destruction, but. only that it happened in those 
days, or about that time of Hezekiah’s life. Nor will the fifteen year’s prolongation of Ins life after his 
sickness allow that sickness to have neen later than the former part of the 15th year of his reign, since 
chronolozy does not allow himi inall above 29 years and a few months, whereas He first assault of Sen- 
nacherib was in the 14th year of the reign of Hezekiah, but the destruction of Sennacherib’s army ws 
201 il his 18th year. Pe ee: a TT 
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despaired of ‘him, and expected no good issue of his sickness, as neither did his 
friends ; and, besides the distemper itself, there was a very melancholy circum. 
stance that disordered the king, which was the:consideration that he was childless, 
and was going to die, and leave his house and his government without a succes- 
sor of his own body: So he was troubled at the thoughts of this his condition, and 
lamented himself, and entreated of God that he would prolong his life for a little 
while, till he had some children, and not suffer him to depart this life before he 
was become a father. Hereupon God had mercy upon him, and accepted of his 
supplication, because the trouble he was under at his supposed death was not be- 
cause he was soen to’ leave the advantages he enjoyed in the kingdom, nor did 
he on that account pray that he might have a longer life afforded him, but in order 
to have sons that might receive the government afier him. And so God sent 
{saiah the prophet, and commanded him to inform Hezekiah, that ‘“ within three 
days’ time, he should get clear of his distemper, and should survive it fifteen years, 
and that he should have children also.” Now, upon the prophet’s saying this, as 
God had commanded him, he could hardly believe it, both on account of the dis- 
romper he was under, which was very sore, and by reason ofthe surprising na- 
ture of what was told him; so-he desired that Isaiah would give him some sign or 
yonder, that he might believe him in what he had said, and be sensible that he came 
‘yom God; for things that are beyond expectation, and greater than our hopes, 
are made credible by actions of the like nature. And when Isaiah had asked 
him, What sign he desired to be exhibited? he desired that he would make the 
shadow of the sun, which he had already made to go down ten steps [or degrees] 
in his house, to return again to the same place, and to make it as it was before.* 
And when the prophet prayed to God to exhibit this sign to the king, he saw what 
he desired to see, and was freed from his distemper, and went up to the temple. 
where he worshiped God, and made vows to him. 

2. At this time it was that the dominion of the Assyrians was overthrown by 
the Medes; bat of these things shall treat elsewhere. But the king of Baby- 
“ton, whose name was Baladan, sent ambassadors to Hezekiah, with presents, and 
desired he would be his ally and his friend. So ,he received the ambassadors 
gladly, and made them a feast, and showed them his treasures, and his armoury, 
and the other wealth he was possessed of, in precious stones, and in gold, and 
gave them presents to be carried to Baladan, and sent them back to him. Upon 
which the prophet Isaiah came to him, and inquired of him, ‘“‘ Whence those am- 
bassadors came 1” ‘To which he replied, that “‘ They came from Babylon, from 
the king ; and that he had showed them all he had, that by the sight of his riches 
and forces he might thereby guess at [the plenty he was in,] and be able to in 
form the king of it.” But the prophet rejoined, and said, “ Know thou, that, af- 
ter a little while, these riches of thine shall be carried away to Babylon, and thy 
posterity shall be made eunuchs there, and lose their manhood, and be servants 
to the king of Babylon, for that God foretold such things would come to pass.” 


* Asto tms regress of the shadow, either upon a sundial or the steps of the royal palace built by Ahaz 
whether it were physically done by the real miraculous revolution of the earth in its diurnal motion back- 
ward from east to west for a while, and its return again to its old natural revolution from west to east, OF 
whether It were not apparent only, and performed by an acrial phosphorus, which imitated the ‘sun’s nd- 
tion backward, while acloud hid the real sun, cannot be determined. Philosophers and astronomers will 
naturally incline to the latter hypothesis. However it must be noted that Josephus seetns to have undere 
stova it otherwise than we generally do, that the shadow was accelerated as much at first forward, as it 
-was made to go backward afterward, and so the day was neither longer nor shorter than usual, which it 
mus be confessed, agrees best of all toastronomy, whose eclipses older than that time were observed at 
the same times of the day as if this miracle had never happened. . After all, this wonderful signa! was no 
‘it seems, peculiar to Judea, but either seen, orat least heard of at Babylon also, as appears by 2. Chr. 
xxxii. 31, where we leam that the Babylonian ambassadors were sent to Hezekiah, among other things, fo 
taguire cf the wonder that was done in the land. 
+ This expression of Josephus, that the Medes, upon this destruction of the Assyrian army, overthrew 
‘the Assyrian.empire, seems to be too strong ; for although they immediately cast off the Assyrian yoke 
and set up Deioces, a king of their own, yet it was sonie tine before the Medes and Babylonians, over- 
threw Nineveh, and some generations ere the Medes and Persians, under Cyaxares and Cyrus, over threw 
the Assyrian or Babylonian empire, and tock Babylon, F 
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- Upon which words Hezekiah was troubled, and said, that ‘‘ he was himself un. 
willing that his nation should fall into such calamities, yet, since it is not possible 
to alter what God had determined, he prayed that there might be peace while he 
lived. Berosus also makes mention of this Baladan, king of Babylon. Now as 
to this prophet [Isaiah,] he was by the confession of all a divine and a wonderful 
man in speaking truth; and out of the assurance, that he had never written what 
_ was false, he wrote down all his prophecies, and left them behind him in_ books, 
that their accomplishment might be judged of from the events by posterity ; noz 
_ did this prophet do so alone, but the others, which were twelve in number, did 
the same. And whatsoever is done among us, whether it be good, or whether it 
pe bad, comes to pass according to their prophecies; but of every onc of these 
we snall speak hereafter. 


¢ 
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CHAP. Il. 


How Manasseh reigned after Hezekiah ; and how, when he was in Captivity, he 
returned to God, and was restored to his Kingdom, and left it to [his Son] Amon. 


§ 1. Wuew king Hezekiah had survived the interval of time already mentioned, 
and had dwelt all that time in peace, he died, having completed fitty-four years of 
his life, and reigned twenty-nine : But when his son Manasseh, whose mother’s 
name was Hephzibah, of Jerusalem, had taken the kingdom, he departed from 
the conduct of his father, and fell into a course of hfe quite contrary thereto, 
and showed himself in his manners most wicked in all respects, and omitted no 
sort of impiety, but imitated those transgressions of the Israclites, by the com- 
mission of which against God they had been destroyed ; for he was so hardy as 
to defile the temple of God, and the city, and the whole country ; for by setting 
out from a contempt of God, he barbarously slew all the righteous men that were 
among the Hebrews ; nor would he spare the prophets, for he every day slew 
some of them, till Jerusalem was overflown with blood. So God was angry at 
these proceedings, and sent prophets to the king, and to the multitude, by whom 
he threatened the very same calamities to them, which their brethren the Israel- 
ites, upon the like affronts offered to God, were now under. But these men 
would not believe their words, by which belief they might have reaped the ad- 
vantage of escaping all those miseries ; yet did they in earnest learn that what 
the prophets had told them was true. 

2. And when they persevered in the same course of life, God raised up war 
against them, from the king of Babylon and Chaldea, who sent an army against 
Judea, and laid waste the country, and caught king Manasseh by treachery, and - 
‘ordered him to be brought to him, and had him under his power to inflict what 
punishment he pleased upon him. But then it was that Manasseh perceived what 
‘a miserable condition he was in, and esteeming himself the cause of all, he be- 
sought God to render his enemy humane and merciful to him. A :cordingly God 
heard his prayer, and granted him what he prayed for. So Mamnasseh was re- 
Jeased bv the king of Babylon, and escaped the danger he was ‘n; and when he 
was come to Jerusalem, he endeavoured, if it were possible, t» cast out of his 
memory those his former sins against God, of which he now repented, and to 
apply himself to a very religious life. He sanctified the temple, and purged the 
city, and for the remainder of his days he was intent on nothing but to return his 
thanks to God, for his deliverance, and to preserve him propitious to him all his 
nfe long. He also instructed the multitude to do the same, as having very nearly 
experienced what a calamity he was fallen into by a contrary conduct. He also 
rebuilt the altar, and offered the legal sacrifices, as Moses commanded. And 
waen he had reestablished what concerned the divine worship, as it ought to be 
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he took care of the security of Jerusalem; he did not only repair the old walls 
with great diligence, but added another wall to the former. He also built very 
lufty towers, and the garrisoned places before the city he strengthened, not ouly 
in other réspects, bu: with provisions of all sorts that they wanted. And indeed 
when he had changed his former course, he so led his life for the time to come, 
that, from the time of his return to piety towards God, he was deemed a happy 
man and a pattern for imitation: When, therefore, he had lived sixty-seven years, 
he departed this life, having reigned fifty-five years, and was buried in his own 
gardens; and the kingdom came to his son Amon, whose mother’s name was 
Meshulemeth, of the city of Jotbath. 
seo 


CHAP. IV. 


How Amon reigned instead of Manasseh; and after Amon reigned Josiah ; he was 
beth righteous and religious. As also concerning Huldah the Prophetess. 


§ 1. Tus Amon imitated those works of his father which he innocently did when he 
was young ; so he had a conspiracy made against him by his own servants, and was 
slain: in his own house, when he had lived twenty-four years, and of them had 
reigned two: But the multitude punished those that slew Amon, and buried him 
with his father, and gave the kingdom to his son Josiah, who was eight years old. 
His mother was of the city Boscath, and her name was Jedidah. We was of a 
most excellent disposition, and naturally virtuous, and foilowed the actions of king 
David, as a pattern and a rule to him in the whole conduct of his life. And, when 
he was twelve years old, he gave demonstrations of his religious and righteous be- 
haviour; for he brought the people to a sober way of living, and exhorted them 
to leave off the opinion they had of their idols, because they were not gods, but 
to worship their own God. And by reflecting on the actions of his progenitors, he 
prudently corrected what they did wrong, like a very elderly man, and like one 
abundantly able to understand what was fit to be done; and what he found they 
had well done he observed all the country over, and imitated the same. And thus 
hé acted, in following the wisdom and sagacity of his own nature, ‘and in compli 
ance with the advice and instruction of the elders ; for by following the laws it 
was that he succeeded so well in the order of his government, and‘in piety with 
regard to the divine worship. And this happened because the transgressions of 
the former kings were seen no more, but quite vanished away ; for the king went 
about the city and the whole country, and cut down the groves which were devo- 
ted to strange gods and overthrew their altars; and if there were any gifts dedi- 
cated to them by his forefathers, he made them ignominious, and plucked them 
down, and by this means he brought the people back from their opinion about 
tem to the worship of God. He also offered his accustomed sacrifices and burnt 
offerings upon the altar. Morcover, he ordained certain Judges and overseers, 
that they might order the matters to them severally belonging, and have regard 
to justice above all things, and distribute it with the same concern they would 
have about their own soul. He also sent over all the country, and desired such as 
pleased to bring gold and silver for the repairs of the temple, according to every 
one’s inclinations and abilities: And when the money was brought in, he made 
one Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Shaphan the scribe, and Joah the 
recorder, and Eliakim the high priest, curators of the temple and of the charges 
contributed thereto, who made no delay, nor put the work off at all, but prepared 
architects and whatseever was proper for those repairs, and set closely about the 
work. So the temple was repaired by this means, and became a public demon- 
stration of the the king’s piety. 

2. But when he was now in the eighteenth year of his reign, he sent to Elia. 
kim the high pricst, and gave order that, out of what money was overplus, he 
should cast cups and dishes and vials, for ministeration [m the temple ;] and, be: 
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sides, that they should bring all the gold or silver which was among the treasures, 
and expend that also in making cups and the like vessels.. But as 5 the high priest 
was bringing out the gold, he lighted upon the holy books of Moses that were laid 
up in the temple; and when he had brought them out, he gave them to Shaphan 
the seribe, who, when he had read them, came to the king, and informed him that 
all was finished which he had ordered tobe done. He also read over the books 
to him, who, when he had heard them read, rent his garment, and called for Elia- 
kim the high priest, and for [Shaphan] the scene, and for certain [other] of his 
most particular friends, and sert them to Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shal- 
lum (which Shallum was a man of dignity, and of an eminent family,) and bid 
them to go to her and say, that [he desired] “she would appease God, and en- 
deavour to render him propitious to them; for that there was cause to fear lest, 
upon the transgression of the laws.of £ Moses’ by their forefathers, they should be 
in perl of going into captivity and of being cast out of their own country; lest 
they should bein want of all things, and so end their days miserably.” When the 
prophetess had heard this from the messengers that were sent to her by the king, 
she bid them go back to the king, and say, that “‘ God had already given sentence 
against them, to destroy the people, and cast them out of their country, and de. 
prive them of all the happiness they enjoyed; which sentence none could set 
aside by any prayers of theirs, since it was passed on aceount of their transgres- 
sions of the laws, and of their not having repented in so long a time, while the 
prophets had exhorted them to amend, and had foretold the punishments that 
would ensue on their impious practices ; which threatening God would certainly 
execute upon them, that they might be persuaded that he is God, and had not de- 
vetved, them in any respect as to what he had denounced by his prophets; that 
yet, because Josiah was a righteous man, he would at present delay those cali- 
mities, but that after his death he would send on the multitude what miseries he 
bad determined for them.” 

3. So these messengers, upon this prophecy of the woman, came and told i 
to the king; w hereupon he sent to the people everywhere, and ordered that the 
priests and the Levites should come together to Jerusalem ; and commanded that 
those of every age should be present also. And when they were gathered to- 
gether, he first read to them the holy books ; after which he stood upon a pulpit 
in the midst of the multitude, and ebliged them to make a covenant, with an oath, 
that they would worship God and keep the laws of Moses. Accordingly, they 
gave their assent willingly, and undertook to de what the king had recommended 
to them. So they immediately offered sacrifices, and that after an acceptable 
manner, and besought God to be gracious and merciful to them. He also en- 
‘oinod the high-priest, that if there remained in the temple any vessel that was 
vedicated to idols, or to foreign gods, they should cast it out. So when a great 
number of such vessels were got together, he burnt them, and scattered their 
ashes abroad, and slew the priests of the idols, that were not of the family of 
Aaron. 

4, And when he had done thus in Jerusalem, he came into the country, and 
utterly destroyed what buildings had been made therein by king Jeroboam, in 
honour of strange gods; and he burnt the bones of the false prophets upon ‘tho 
altar which Jeroboam first built, And as the prophet [Jadon,] who came to. Je. 
‘ yoboam when. he was offering sacrifice, and-when all the people heard him, fore- 
told what would come to pass, tiz. tnat ‘a certain ina) of the heuse of David, 
Josiah by name, should do what is here mentioned.” And it happened that those 
predictions took effect, after three hundred and sixty-one years. 

5. After these things, Josiah went also to such other Israelites as had escaped 

captivity and slavery under the Assyrians, and persuaded them to desist from 

eheir impious practices, and to leave off the honours they paid to strange gods, 
lut to worship rightly. their own Almighty God, and aabers to him. ‘Te alsa 
searched the houses and the villages and the cities, out ofa s suspicion that some. 
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body micht have one idol or other mm private; nay, indeed, he took away the 
chariots [of the sun] that were set up in Ins royal palace* which -his predeces- 
sors had framed, and what thing soever there was besides which they worshiped 
asa god. And whenhe had thus purged all the country, he calied the people to 
Jerusalem, and there celebrated the feast ‘of unleavened bread, and ‘that called 
the Passover. He also gave the people, for paschal sacrifices, young kids of the 
goats and lambs thirty thousand, and three thousand oxen for burnt offerings. 
The principal of the priests also gave to the priests, against the passover, two 
thousand and’six hundred lambs; the principal of the Levites also gave to the 
Levites five thousand lambs and five hundred oxen, by which means there was 
great plenty of sacrifices: and they offered those sacrifices according to the laws 
of Mases, while every priest explained the matter, and ministered to the multitude. 
And indeed there had been no other festival thus celebrated by the Hebrews from 
the times of Samuel the prophet; and the plenty of sacrifices now was the oc. 
casion that all things were performed according to the laws, and according to the 
custom of their forefeathers.. So when Josiah had after this lived in peace, nay, 
im riches and reputation also among all men, he ended his life in the manner fol- 
lowing. : 


boa Noe | 


CHAP. V. 


How Josiah fought with Neco, [Ming of Egypt,| and was wounded, and died in a 
little Time afterward: As also, how Neco carried Jenoahaz, who had been 
made King, into Egypt, and delivered the Kingdom to Jehoiakin: and 
[lasily| concerning Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 


§.1. Now Neco, king of Egypt, raised an army and marched to the river Eu. 
phrates, in order to fight with the Medes and Babylonians, who had overthrown 
the dominion of the Assyrians,} for he hada desire to reign over Asia. Now 
when he was come to the city Mendes, which belonged to tne kingdom of Josiah, 
he brought an army to hinder him from passing through his own country, m_ his 
expedition against the Medes. Now Neco sent a herald to Josiah, and told him, 
that “he did not make this expedition against him, but was making haste to Eu. 
phrates ; and desired that he would not provoke him to fight against him, because 
he obstructed his march to the place whither he had resolved to go.” But Josiah 
did not admit of this advice of Neco’s, but put himself to a posture to hinder 
him from his mtended march. I suppose that it was fate that pushed him on to 
this conduct, that it might take an occasion against hin; for, as he was setting 
his army in array,t and rode about in his chariot, from one wing of his army to 
atiother, one of the Hgyptians shot an arrow at him, and put an end to his eager- 
ness of fighting; for being sorely wounded, he commanded a retreat to be soun- 
ded for his army, and returned to Jerusalem, and died of that wound, and was 
magnificently buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, when he had lived thirty- 
riine years; and of them had reigned thirty-one. But all the people mourned 
greatly for him, and lamenting and grieving on his account many days: and Je- 
* It is hard to reconcile the account in the second book of Kings, ch. xxiii. 11, with this account im 
Josephus, and to translate this passage truly in Josephus, whose copies are supposed tu be here imper- 
fect: however, the general sense of both seems to be this, that there were certain chariots, with their hor- 
ses, dedicated to the idol of the sun, or to Molech, which idol might be carried aboat in procession and | 
worshiped by the people, which chariots were now faken away, as Josephus says, or, as the book of 
Kings says, burnt with fire by Josiah. . 
+ This is a remarkable passage of chronology in Josephus, that about the latter end oftxe reign of Jo. 
siah, the Medes and Babylonians oveithrew the empire of the Assyrians; or, in the words 01 Tobit’s con- 
finudtor, that “ before Tobias died, he heard of the destruction of Nineveh, which was taken by Nebu+ 
chodonosor the Babylonian, and Assuerus' the Mede.” Tob. xiv. 15; see Dean Pridéaux’s Connexivr, 
atthe year612. en é ae 
“4 This battle isjustly esteemed the véry same that Herodotus, B. ii. séct. 156, mentions, when he says, 
that “ Necao joined battie with the Syrians'[or Jews,] at Magdolum [Megiddo] and beat then.” as Dri 
Wudson here observes. . oe TSIVS biG 
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remiah the prophet composed an elegy to lament him, which ts extant til this 
time also.* Moreover, this prophet denounced beforehand, the sad calamities 
that were coming upon the city. He also left bebind him in writing a_ descrip. 
tion of that destruction of our nation which has lately #appened in our days, and 
the taking of Babylon; nor was he the only prophet who delivered such predic. 
tions beforehand to the multitude, but so did Ezekiel also, who was the first per 
son that wrote, and left behind him in writing two books concerning these events. 
Now these two prophets were priests by birth, but of them Jeremiah dwelt in Je. 
rusalem, from the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, until the city and tem. 
ple were utterly destroyed. However, as to what befell this prophet, we will re, 
late in tts proper place. 

2. Upon the death of Josiah, which we have already mentioned, his son Jeho. 
ahaz by name, took the kingdom, being about twenty-three years old. He reigned 
in Jerusalem, and his mother was Hautal, of the city Libnah. He was an im. 
pious man, and impure in his course of hfe; but as the king of Egypt returned 
from the battle, he sent for Jehoahaz to come to him, to the city called Hamath,t 
which belongs to Syria: and when he was come, he put him in bands, and de- 
livered the kingdom to a brother of his, by the father’s side, whose name was Eli. 
akim, and changed his name to Jehoiakim, and laid a tribute upon the land of a 
hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold, and this sum of money Jehoiakim 
paid by way of tribute ; but Neco carried away Jehoahaz in Egypt, wnere he died 
when he had reigned three months and ten days. Now Jehoiakim’s mother was 
called Zebudah, of the city Rumah. He was ofa wicked disposition, and ready 
to do mischief: nor was he either religious towards God or good-natured towards 
men. 


CHAP. VI. . 


How Nebuchadnezzar, when he had conquered the King of Egypt, made an Expe- 
dition against the Jews, and slew Jehciakim, and made Jehoiachin, his Son, King. 


§ 1. Now in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, one whose name was 
Nebuchadnezzar took the government over the Babylonians, who at the same 
time went up with a great army to the city Carchemish, which was at Huphrates, 
upon a resolution he had taken to fight with Neco, king of Egypt, under whom 
all Syria then was. And when Neco understood the intention of the king of Ba. 
bylon, and that this expedition was made against him, he did not despise his at- 
tempt, but made haste with a great band of men to, Euphrates, to defend himself 
frorm Nebuchadnezzar; and when they had joined battle, he was beaten, and lost 
many ten thousands [of his soldiers] in the battle. So the king of Babylon passed 
over Euphrates, and took all Syria, as far as Pelusium, excepting Judea. But 
when Nebuchadnezzar had already reigned four years, which was the eighth of 
Jehoiakim’s government over the Hebrews, the king of Babylon made an expe- 
dition with mighty forces against tne Jews, and required tribute of Jehoiakim, 
and threatened upon his refusal, to make war against him. He was affrighted at 
his threatening, and bought his peace with money, and brought the tribute he was 
ordered to bring for three years. 

% But on the third year, upon hearing that the king of the Babylonians made 
un expedition against the Egyptians, he did not pay his tribute ; yet was he dis. 
appointed of his hope, for the Egyptians durst not fight at this time. And indeed 

_* Whether Josephus, from 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, here means the book of the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
stil extant, which chiefly belongs to the destruction of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar, or to any other 
jike melancholy poem now lost, bat extant in the days of Josephus, belonging peculiarly to Josiah, can- 
ant uow be determined. 

+ This. ancient city Hamath, which is joined with Arpad, or Aradus, and with Damascus, 2 Kings, 


rviii, 34; Isa. xxxvi.19; Jer, xlix. 23; cities of Syria and Phoenicia, near the borders of Judea, was alee 
aself evidently near the same borders, though long ago utterly destroved. 
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the prophet Jeremiah foretold every day how vainly they relied on their hopes 
from EK gypt, and how the city would be Shenhiown by the king of Babylon, and 
Jehoiakim the king would be subdued by him. But what he thus spake proved 
to be of no advantage to them, because there were none that should escape; for 
both the multitude and the rulers, when they heard him, had no concern about 
what they heard, but being displeased at what was said, as if the prophet were a 
diviner against the king, they accused Jeremiah, and bringing him before the 
esurt, they shi och that a sentence and a punishment might be given against 
hitn. Now all the rest gave their votes for his condemnation, but the elders re- 
fused, who prudently sent away the prophet from the court af [the prison,}] and 
persuaded the rest to do Jeremiah no harm ; for they said “ he was not the only 
person, who foretold what would come to the city, but that Micah signified the 
same before him, as well as many others, none of which suffered any thing of the 
kings that then reigned, but were honoured as the prophets'of God.” So they 
mollified the multitude with these words, and delivered Jeremiah from the punish- 
ment to which he was condemned. Now when this prophet had written all his 
prophecies, and the people were fasting and assembled at the temple, on the ninth 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, he read the book he had composed of his 
predictions, of what was to befall the city, and the temple, and the multitude. 
And when the rulers heard of it, they took the book from him, and bid him and 
Barach the scribe to go their ways, lest they should be discovered by one or 
other ; but they carried the book, and gave it to the king; so he gave order, in 
the presence of his friends, that his scribe should take it and read it. When the 
king heard what it contained, he was angry, and tore it and cast it into the fire, 
where it was consumed. He also commanded that they should seek for Jere- 
miah and Baruch the scribe, and bring them to him, that they might be punished. 
However, they escaped his anger. 

3. Now a little time afterwards, the king of Babylon made an expedition against 
Jehoiakim, whom he received [into the city,] and this out of fear of the foregoing 
predictions of this prophet, as supposing that he should suffer nothing that was 
terrible, because he neither shut the gates nor fought against him; yet, when he 
was come into the tity, he did not disciyb the covenants he had made, but he 
slew such as were in thie: flower of their age, and such as were of the greatest 
dignity, together with their king Jchoiakim, whom he commanded to be thrown 
before the “walls, without any burial, and made his son Jehoiachin king of the 
country and of the city : he also took the principal persons in dignity fer captives, 
three thousand in number, and Jed them away to Babylon, among which was the 
prophet Ezekiel, who was.then but young. And this was the end of king Jehoia- 
kins, when he had lived thirty-six years, aud of them reigned eleven ; but Jehoia- 
chin succeeded him im the kingdom, whose mother’s name was Nehushias : she 
was a Citizen of Jerusalem. He reigned three months and ten days. 


CHAP. Vii 


That the King of Babylon repexted of? making Jehoiachin King , and took him away 
to Babylon, and delivered the K engdom. to ) Zedekiah. This King would net 
believe what was predicted by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but joined himself to 
the Lg ypuians, who, when they came into Judea, were vanquished by - 
ihe Hing of Babylon: As also what befell Jeremiah. 


§ 1. Bur a terror seized on the king of Babylon, who had given the kingdom tw 
Jehoiachin, and that immediately ; he was afraid that he should bear hima gr udge, 
hecause of his killing his father, and thereupon should make the country revoit 
(rom him; wherefore he sent an army and bes‘eged Jehoiachin in Jerusalem 
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but, because he was of a gentle and just disposition, he did not desire to see the city 
| endangered on his account, but he took his mother and kindred, and delivered them 
to the commanders sent by the king of Babylon, and accepted of their oaths, that 
neither should they sutler any harm nor the city, which agreement they did not 
observe for a single year; for the king of Babylon did not keep it, but gave or. 
ders to his generals to take all that were in the city captives, both the youth and 
the handicraftsmen, and bring them bound to him ; their number was ten thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two; as also Jehoiachin, and his mother and frends: 
and when these were brought to him, he kept them in custody, and appointed Je. 
hoiachin’s uncle, Zedekiah, to be king, and made him take an oath that ne wouid 
certainly keep the kingdom for him, and make no innovation, nor have any leagne 
of Ais, with Egyptians. 

2. Now Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when he took the govern- 
ment, and had the same mother with his brother Jehoiakim, but was a despiser 
of justice and of his duty ; for truly those of the same age with him were wicked 
about him, and the whole multitude did what unjust and insolent things they plea- 
sed ; for which reason the prophet Jeremiah came ofien to him and protested to 
him, and insisted that “ he must leave off his impieties and transgressions, and 
take care of what was right, and neither give ear to the rulers (among whom were 
wicked men) nor give credit to their false prophets, who deluded them, as if the 
king of Babylon would make no more war against him, and as if the Egy ptiang 
would make war against him and conquer him, since what they said was not true, 
and the events would not prove such [as they expected,” "| Now as to Zedekiah 
himself, while he heard the prophet speak he believed him, and agreed to every 
thing as true, and supposed it was for his advantage; but then his friends per 
verted him, and dissuaded him from what the prophet advised, and obliged him to 
do what they pleased. Ezekiel also foretold in Babylon what calamities were 
coming upon the people, which when he heard, he sent accounts of them unto 
Jerusalem : but Zedekiah did not believe their prophecies, for the reasons follow. 
ing: It happened that the two prophets agreed with one another tn what they 
said as to all other things, that the city should be taken and that Zedekiah him 
self should be taken captive, but Ezekiel disagreed with bim, and said that “ Ze 
dekiah should not see Babylon,” while Jeremiah said to him, that “the king of 
Babylon should carry him away thither in bonds.” And because they did not 
both say the same thing as to this circumstance, he disbelieved what they both ane 
peared to agree in, and condemned them as not speaking truth therein, alihough 
all the things foretold him did come to pass, according to their prophecies, as we 
shail show upon a fitter opportunity. 

3. Now when Zedekiah preserved the league of mutual assistance he had made 
with the Babylonians, for eight years, he brake it, and revolted to the Egyptians, 
in hopes, by their assistance, of overcoming the ‘Babylonians. When the king 
of Babylon knew this, he made war against thim: he laid his country waste, and 
took his fortified towns, aud came to the city Jerusalem itself to besiege it: But 
when the king of Egypt heard what circumstances Zedekiah his ally was in, he 
took a great army with him, and came into Judea, asif he would raise the siege ;- 
upon which the king of Babylon departed from Jerusalem and met the Egyptians, 
and joined battle with them and beat them, and when he had put them to flight 
he pursued them and drove them out of all § Syria. Now as soon as the king of 
ubylon was departed from Jerusalem, the false prophets deceived Zedekiah, and 
xaid that “the king of Babylon would not any more make war against him or his 
people, nor remove them out of their own country into Babylon, and that those 
then in captivity would return, with all those vessels of the temple of which the 
hing of Babylon had despoiled that temple.” But Jeremiah came among them 
and prophesied what contradicted these predictions, and what preved to be true, 
that “they did ill and deluded the king: that the Egyptians would be of no advan 
tuge to the, but that the king of Babylon would renew the war against Jerusa 
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lem and besiege it again, and would destroy the people by famine, and carry away ~ 


tnose that remained into captivity, and would take away what they had as spoils, 
and would carry off those riches that were in the temple ; nay, that, besides this, 
he would burn it, and utterly overthrow the city; and that they should serve him 
and his posterity seventy years, and then the Persians and the Medes should put 
an end to their servitude and overthrow the Babylonians, and that we shall be 
dismissed and return to this land, and rebuild the temple, and restore Jerusalem.”* 
When Jeremiah said this, the greater part believed him, but the rulers and those 
that were wicked despised him, as one disordered in his senses. Now he had re- 
solved to go elsewhere, to his own country, which was called Anathoth, and was 
twenty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, and as he was going, one of the rulers 
met him, and seized upon him, and accused him falsely, as though he were going 
as a deserter to the Babylonians ; but Jeremiah said that he accused him falsely, 
and added that he was only going to his own country; but the other would not 
‘believe him ; but seized upon him and led him away to the rulers, and laid an 
accusation against him, under whom he endured all sorts of torments and tor- 
tures, and was reserved to be punished ; and this was the condition he was in 
for some time, while he suffered what I have already described unjustly. 


4. Now, in the ninth year of the reiga of Zedekiah, on the tenth day of the 


tenth month, the king of Babylon made a second expedition against Jerusalem, 
and lay before it eighteen months, and besieged it with the utmost application. 
‘There came upon them also two of the greatest calamities at the same time that 
Jerusalem was besieged, a famine and a pestilential distemper, and made great 
havoc of them, and though the prophet Jeremiah was in prison, he did not rest, 
but cried out, and proclaimed aloud, and exhorted the multitude to open their 
gates, and adinit the king of Babylon, for that if they did so, they should be pre. 
served, and their whole families; but if they did not so, they should be destroyed; 
and he foretold, that if any one stayed in the city, he should certainly perish by 
one of these ways, either be consumed by the famine or slain by the enemy’s 
sword, but that if he would fly to the enemy he should escape death ; yet did not 
these rulers who heard believe him, even when they were in the midst of their 
sore calamities, but they came to the king, and, in their anger, informed him 
what Jeremiah said, and accused him, and complained of the prophet asof a mad- 
man and one that disheartened their minds, and by the denunciation of miseries 
weakened the alacrity of the multitude, who were otherwise ready to expose 
themselves to dangers for him and for their country ; while he in a way of threaten- 
:ng warned them to fly to the enemy, and told them that certainly the city should 
be taken and be utterly destroyed. : 
5. But for the king himself, he was not at all irritated against Jeremiah, such 
was his gentle and righteous disposition ; yet, that he might not be engaged ina 
quarrel with those rulers at such a time, by opposing what they inteuded, he let 
them do with the prophet whatsoever they would; whereupon, when the king had 
granted them such a permission th»y presently came into the prison and took him, 
and let him down with a cord into a pit full of mire, that he might be suffocated 
and die of himself. So he stood up to the neck in the mire, which was all about 
him, and so continued ; but there was one of the king’s servants, who was in es- 
teem with him, an Ethiopian by descent, who told the king what a state the pro- 
phet was in, and said that his friends and his rulers had done evil in putting the 
prophet into the mire, and by that means contriving against him that he snould sut- 
fer a death more bitter than that by his bonds only. When the king heard this, 
he repented of his having delivered up the prophet to the rulers, and bid the Ethi- 
opian take thirty men of the king’s guards, and cords with them, and whatsoever 
* Josephus says here, that Jeremiah prophesied not only of the return of the Jews from the Banyts- 
nian captivity, and this under the Persians and Medes, as in our other copies, but of their rebuilding the 


temple, and even the city Jerusalem, which does not appear in cur copies under his name, see the now 
ee Antig. B.xi. chap. i. sect. 2. 
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else they understood to be necessary for the prophet’s preservation, and to draw 
hira up immediately. So the Ethiepian took the men he was ordered to take, 
and drew up the prophet out of the mire, and left him at liberty [in. the prison.] 

6. But when the king had sent to call him privately, and inquired what he could 
say to him from God which might be suitable to his present circumstances, and 
desired him to inform him of it, Jeremiah replied that ‘‘ he had somewhat to say ;’ 
but he said withal, “ he sD not be believed, nor, if he admonished them, shouid 
he be hearkened to; for, said he, thy friends have determined to destroy me, as 
though I had been guilty of some wickedness; and where are now those men 
who deceived us, and said that the king of Babylon would not come to fight against 
us any more? But I am afraid now to speak the truth, lest thou shouldst con. 
demn me to die.” And when the king had assured him, upon oath, that. he would 
neither himself put him to death nor deliver him up to the rulers, he became bold 
upon that assurance that was given him, and gave him this advice, that ‘‘ he shouid 
deliver the city up to the Babylonians; and he said that it was God that prophe- 
sied this by him, that [he must do so| if he would be preserved and escape out 
of the danger he was in, and that then neither should the city fall to the ground 
nor should the temple be burned ; but that [if he disobeyed] he would be the cause 
of these miseries coming upon the citizens, and of the calamity that would befall 
his whole house.” When the king heard this, he said that ‘‘ he woula willingly 
do what he persuaded him to, and w what he declared would be to his advantage, but 
that he was afraid of those of his own country that had fallen away to the “Baby- 
lonians, lest he should be accused by them to the king of Babylon, and be pu- 
nished.” But the prophet enccuraged him, and said ‘“ he had no cause to fear such 
punishment, for that he should not have the experience of any misfortune, if he 
would deliver all up to the Babylonians, neither himself nor his children nor his 
wives, and that the temple should then continue unhurt.” So when Jeremiah had 
said this, the king let him go, and charged him “ to betray what they had resolved 
on to none of the citizens, nor to tell any of these matters to any of the rulers, 
a iney should have learned that he had been sent for, and should inquire of him 
what it was that he was sent for, and what he had said to him; but to pretend to 
chem that he besought him that he might not be kept in bonds and in prison.” 
sand indeed, he said so to them; for they came to the prophet and asked him 
what advice it was that he came to give the king relating to them. And thus I 
nave finished what concerns this matter. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How the King vf Badyion took Jerusalem, and burned the Temple, and removed the 
People of Jerusatem and Zedekiah to Babylon. As also, who they were that 
' had succeeded in the High Priesthood under the Kings. 


_§ 1. Now the king of Babylon was very intent and earnest upon the siege of 
Jerusalem; and he erected towers upon great banks of earth, and from them re- 
pelled those that stood upon the walls; he also made a great number of such banks 
round about the whole city, whose height was equal to those walls. However, 
those that were within bore the siege with cuurage and alacrity; fur they were 
not discouraged, either by the famine or by the pestilential distemper, but were cf 
cheerful minds in the prosecution of the war, although those miseries within op 
pressed them aiso 5 and they did not suffer sHevosisivata to be terrified, either by 
the contrivances of the enemy, or by their engines of war, but comindved still dif 
jerent engines to oppose all the other withal, till indeed hers seemed to be au en. 
tire strigale between the Babylonians and the people of Jersusalem, which haé 
the greater sagacity and skill; the former party supposing they should be thereby 
too hard for the other, for the destruction of the city ; the Jatter placing then 
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hopes of deliverance in nothing else but in persevering in such inventions in oppo- 
sition to the other, as might demonstrate the enemies’ engines were useless to 
them. And this siege they endured for eightcen months, until they were de- 
stroyed by the famine, whd by the darts which the enemy threw at them fro1a 
oti towers. 

2. Now the city was vals on the ninth day of the fourth month, in the eleventh 
year of the reign ‘of Zedekiah. They were indeed only genera als of the king of 
Ba abylon, to whom Nebuchadnezzar committed the care of the siege, for he abode 
himself in the city Gf Riblah. The names of these generals who ravaged a. 
subdued Jerusalem, if any one desire to know tHemiwere these, NergaJ Sharezer 
Samgar Nebo, Rabsaris, Sarsechim, and Rabmag. And when the e city was taken 
about midnight, and the enemies’ generals were entered into the temple, and when 
Zedekiah was sensible of it, he took his wives and his children, and his captains, 
and his friends, and with them fled out of the city, through the fortified ditch, and 
through the desert; and when certain of the deserters had informed the Babylo. 
nians of this, at break of day they made haste to pursue after Zedekiah, and over- 
took him not far from Jericho, and encompassed him about; but for those friends 
aod captains of Zedekiah who had fled out of the city with him, when they saw 
their enemies near them, thev left him and dispersed themselves, some one way 
and some another, and every one resolved to save himself; so the enemy took 
Zedekiah alive, when he was deserted by all but a few, with his children and his 
wives. and brought him to the king. When he was come, Nebuchadnezzar began 
to “cell hima wicked wretch, and a covenant breaker, Std one that had forgotten 
his former words when he premised to keep the country for him. He also re. 
proached him for his ingratitude, that when he had received the kingdom from 
him, who had taken it from! Tehotehin, and given it him, he had made use of 
the power le gave him against him that gave it: but, said he, God is great, who 
hateth that conduct of thine and hath brougt it thee under us.” And when he had 
used these words to Zedekiah, he cofitanded his sons and his friends to be slain, 
while Zedekiah and the rest of the captains looked on, after which he put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him, and carried him to Babylon. And these things 
panvens ed to him, as Jeremiah ane Ezekiel had foretold to him, that he should be 
caught and brought before the king of Babylon, and should speak to him face to 
face, and should see his eyes with his own eyes; and thus far did Jeremiah pro. 
phesy; but he was also made blind and brought to Babylon, but did not’sve it, ac- 

cording to the prediction of Ezekiel. 

3. We have said thus much, because it: was sufficient to show the nature of God 
to such as are ignorant of it, that it is various, and acts many different ways, and 
that all events happen after a regular m pignnets in their proper season, and that it 
foretells what must come to pass. It is also sufficient to show the ignorance and 
incredulity of men, whereby they are not permitted to foresee any thing that is fu- 
ture, and are, without any guard, exposed to calamities, so that it is “impossible 
for them to avoid the experience of those calamities. 

4, And after this manner have the kings of David’s race ended their lives, 
being in number twenty-one until the last king ; who altogether reigned five hun- 
dred and fourteen years, and six months and ten days; of whom Saul, who was 
their first king, retained the government twenty years, though he was not of the 
same tribe with the rest. 

5. And now it was that the king of Babylon sent Nebuzaradan the general o1 
his army to Jerusalem, to pillage the temple, who had it aiso in command to burn 
it, and the royal palace, and to lar the city even with the ground, and to trans. 

* This observ ae of Jesephus’s about the seeming disagreement of Jeremiah, ch. xxxii. 4, ang xxxiv 
3; and Ezek, xii. 12, but real agreement at last, concerning the fate of Zedekiah, is very true and very 
remarkable: see eh vii, sect. 2, Noris it at all unli ely that the courtiers and false prophets migh 


make use of this seeing conteadiction 10 dissuade Zedekiah from believing either of these pr ophets, as 
J wepaus here iatunatus ig e was ‘issuaded thereby. . 
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plant the people into Babylon. Accordingly, he came to Jerusalem in the eleventh 
year of king Zedekiah, and pillaged the temple, and carried out the vessels of 
God, both gold and silver, and particularly-that large laver which Solomon dedi- 
cated, as also the pillars of brass, and their chapiires, with the golden tables and 
the candlesticks ; and when he had carried these off, he set fire to the temple in 
the fifth month, the first day of the month, on the eleventh year of the reign of 
Zedekiah, and en the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar; he also burnt the 
palace and overthrew the city. Now the temple was burnt four hundred and 
seventy years, six months, and ten days after it was built. It was then one thou. 
sand and sixty-two years, six months, and ten days from the departure out of 
Ligypt; and from the deluge to the destruction of the temple, the whole interval 
was one thousand nine hundred fifty-seven years, six months, and ten days; but 
from the generation of Adam until this befell the temple, there were three thou- 
sand five hundred and thirteen years, six months, and ten days; so great was the 
aumber of years hereto belonging. And what actions were done during those 
years, we have particularly related. But the general of the Babylonian king 
now overthrew the city to the very foundations, and removed the people, and took 
for prisoners the high priest Seraiah, and Zephania the priest that was next to 
him, and the rulers that guarded the temple, who were three in number, and the 
eunuch who was over the armed men, and seven friends of Zedekiah, and his 
scrive, and sixty other rulers; all which, together with the vessels which they had 
pillaged, he carried to the king of Babylon to Riblah, a city of Syria. So the 
king commanded the heads of the high priest and of the rulers to be cut off there; 
but ne himself led all the captives, and Zedekiah, to Babylon. He also led Jo 
sedek the high priest away bound. He was the son of Seraiah, the high priest 
whom the king of Babyton had slain in Riblah, a city of Syria, as we have just 
now related. 

6. And now, because we have enumerated the succession of the kings, and 
who they were, and how long they reigned, I think it necessary to set down the 
pames of the high priests, and who they were that succeeded one another in the . 
high priesthood under the kings. The first high priest thén at the temple which 
Solomon built, was Zadok ; after him his son Achimas received that dignity ; after 
Achimas was Azarias; his son was Joram, and Joram’s son was Isus; after hin’ 
was Axioramus ; his son was Phideas, and Phideas’s son was Sudeas, and Sudeas’s 
son was Juelus, and Juelus’s son was Jotham, and Jotham’s sen was Urias, and 
Urias’s son was Nerias, and Nerias’s son was Odeas, and his son was Sallumus, 
and Sallumus’s son was Elcias, and his son [was Azarias,* and his son} was Sa. 
reas, and his son was Josadoc, who was carried captive to Babylon. All these 
received the high priesthood by succession, the sons from their father. 

7. When the king was come to Babylon, he kept Zedekiah in prison until he 
died, and buried him magnificently, and dedicated the vessels he had pillaged out 
of the temple of Jerusalem to his own gods, ard planted the people in the country 
of Babylon, but freed the high priest from his bonds. 

* T have here inserted in brackets this high priest Azarias, though he he omitted in all Josephus’s co 
pres, out of the Jewish chronicle, Seder Olam, of how little authority soever I generally esteem such lav 


rabbinical historians; because we know from Josephus binself, that the number of the high priests be 
tongs te this interval was eighteen, Antig. B. xx. ch. x, whereas his copies have here but seventeen 
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CHAP. IX. 


{Tow Nebuzaradan set Gedaliah over the Jews that were left in Judea, which Geda. 
liah was a litile afterward slain by Ishmael : and how Jonathan, afier Ishmael 
was driven away, went down into Egypt with the People ; which People 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he had made an Expedition against the 

: Egyptians, took captive, and brought them away to Babylon. 


§ 1. Now the general of the army, Nebuzaradan, when he had carried the peo. 
ple of the Jews into captivity, leit the poor and those that had deserted in the 
country, and made one whose name was Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, a person 
of a noble family, their governer, which Gedaliah was of a gentle and righteous 
disposition. He also commanded them that they should cultivate the ground, 
and pay an appointed tribute to the king. He also took J eremiah the prophet 
out of prison, and would have persuaded him to go along with him to Babylon, 
for that he had been enjoined by the king to supply him with whatsoever he wan 
ted: and if he did not like to do so, he desired him to inform him where he re- 
solved to dwell, that he might signify the same to the king ; but the prophet had 
no mind ts follow him, nor to dwell anywhere else, but would gladly live in the 
rutns of his country, and in the miserabie remains of it. When the general un- 
derstood what his purpose was, he enjoined Gedaliah, whom he left behind, to 
take all possible care of him, and to supply him with whatsoever he wanted: so 
when he had given him rich presents he dismissed him. Accordingly Jerensjah 
abode in a city of that country which was called Mispah, and desired of Nebuza. 
radan that he would set at liberty his disciple, Baruch, the son of Neriah, one of 
a very eminent family, and exceeding skilful in the language of his country.* 

2. When Nebuzaradan kad done thus, he made haste ‘o Babylon; but as te 
those that fled away during the siege of Jerusalem, and had been scattered over 
the country, when they heard that the Babylonians were gone away, and had lei 
a remnant in the land of Jerusalem, and those such as were to cultivate the same, ° 
they came together from all parts to Gedaliah to Mispah. Now the rulers that 
were over them were Johanan, the son of Kareah, and Jezaniah and Seraiah 
and others beside them. Now there was of the royal family one Ishmael, a wick 
ed man and very crafiy, who, during the siege of Jerusalem, fled to Baalis, the 
king of the Ammonites, and abode with him during that time: and Gedaliah per- 
suaded them, now they were there, to stay with him, and to have no fear of the 
. Babylonians, for that if they would cultivate the country they should suffer no 
harm. This he assured them of by oath, and said that they should have him for 
their patron, and that if any disturbance should arise, they should find him ready 
to defend them. He also advised them to dwell in any city, as every one of them 
pleased ; and that they would send men along with his own servants, and rebuild 
their houses upon the old foundations and dwell there ; and he admonished them 
oeforehand that they should make preparation, while the season lasted, of corn, 
and wine, and oil, that they might have whereon to feed during the winter. 
When he had thus discoursed to them, he dismissed them, that every one might 
dwell in what place of the country he pleased. 

3, Now when this report was spread abroad as far as the nations that bordered 
on Judea, that Gedaliah kindly entertained those that came to him, after they hau 
fled away, upon this [only] condition, that they should pay tribute to the king ot 
Babylon, they also came readily to Gedaliah, and mhabited the country. Ani 
when Johanan and the rulers that were with him observed the country and the 
humanity of Gedaliah, they were execedingly in love with him, and told him that 

* Of this character of Paruch, the son of Neri 


eur Apocrypha, and tna* it is really a canonical 
ati li page 1—ll. 


ah, and the genuineness of his book that stands now in 
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Baalis, the king of the Ammonites, had sent Ishmael to kill him by treachery and 
secretly, that he might have the dominion over the Israelites, as being of the 
royal family ; and they said that he might deliver himself from this treacheros de- 
sign if ne would give them leave to slay Ishmael, and nobody should know it; 
for they told him they were afraid that, when he was killed by the other, the en. 
tire ruin of the remaining strength of the Israelites would ensue: But he profes- 
sed that “he did not believe what they said, when they told him of such a treach- 
erous design in a man that had been well treated by him, because it was not pro- 
bable that one who, under such a want of all things, had failed of nothing that 
was necessary for him, should be found so wicked and ungrateful towards his be- 
nefactor, that when it would be an instance of wickedness in him not to save 
him, had he been treacherously assaulted by others, to endeavour, and that ear- 
nestly, to kill him with his own hand: that, however, if he ought to suppose this 
information to be true, it was better for himself to be slain by the other, than to 
destroy a man who fled to him for refuge, and entrusted his own safety to him, 
and committed himself to his disposal.” 

4. So Johanan and the rulers that were with him, not being able to persuade 
Gedaliah, went away ; but after the interval of thirty days was over, Ishmael 
came again to Gedaliah, to the city Mispah, andten men with him; and when he 
had feasted Ishmael and those that were with him in a splendid manner at his ta- 
ble, and had given them presents, he became disordered in drink, while he en- 
deavoured to be very merry with them; and when Ishmael saw him in that case, 
and that he was drowned in his cups to the degree of insensibility, and had fallen 
asleep, he rose up on a sudden, with his ten friends, and slew Gedaliah and those 

that were with him at the feast ; and when he had slain them, he went out by 
night and slew all the Jews that were in the city, and those soldiers also which 
were left therein by the Babylonians: but the next day fourscore men came out 
of the country, with presents to Gedaliah, none of them knowing what had_be- 
fallen him; when Ishmael saw them, he invited them into Gedaliah, and when they 
were come in, he shut up the court and slew them, and cast their dead bodies 
down into a certain deep pit, that they might not be seen; but of these fourscore 
men Ishmael spared those that entreated him not to kill them, till they had deli- 
vered up to him what riches they had concealed in the fields, consisting of their 
turniture and garments and corn; but he took captive the people that were in 
Mispah, with their wives and children, among whoni were the daughters of king 
Zedekiah, whom Nebuzaradan, the general of the army of Babylon, had left 
with Gedaliah: And when he had done this, he came to the king of the Ammo- 
nites. 

5. But when Johaman and the ruicrs with nim heard of what was done at Mis 
pah by Ishmael, and of the death of Gedaliah, they had indignation at it, and 
every one of them took his own armed men and came suddenly to fight with Ish- 
mael, and overtook him at the fountain in Hebron: And when those that were 
carried away captives by Ishmael saw Johanan and the rulers, they were very 
glad, and looked upon them as coming to their assistance; so they left him that 
had carried them captives and came over to Johanan: then Ishmael, with eight 
men, fled to the king of the Ammonites; but Johanan took those whom he had 
rescued out of the hands of Ishmael, and the eunuchs, and their wives and chil- 
dren, and came to a certain place called Manidra, and there they abode that day, 
for they had determined to remove from thence and to go into Ligypt, out of fear 
lest the Babylonians should slay them, in case they contmued in the country, and 
that out of anger at the slaughter of Gedaliah, who had been by them set over i+ 
lor governor, 

6. Now while they were under this deliberation, Johanan, the son of Kareah, 
and the rulers that were with him, came to Jeremiah the prophet, and desired 
that he would pray to God that, because they were at an utter loss about what 
they ought to do, he would discover it to them, and they sware thai they would 
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do whatsoever Jeremiah should say to them: And when the prophet said he 
would be their intercessor with God, it came to pass, that after ten days God ap- 
peared to him, and said that “he should inform Johanan and the other rulers, 
and all the people, that he would be with them while they continued in that coun- 
try, and take care of them, and keep them from being hur by the Babylonians, 
of whom they were afraid; but that he would desert them if they went into 
Egypt, and, out of his wrath against them, would inflict the same punishments 
upon them which they knew their brethren had already endured.” So when the 
prophet had informed Johanan and the people that God had foretold these things, 
he was not believed when he said that God commanded them to continue in that 
country, but they imagined that he said so to gratify Baruch, his own disciple, 
and belied God, and that he persuaded them to stay there that they might be de- 
stroyed by the Babylonians. Accordingly, both the people and Johanan dis- 
obeyed the counsel of God, which he gave them by the prophet, and removed 
into Egypt, and carried Jeremiah and Baruch along with them. 

7. And when they were there, God signified to the prophet that the king of 
Babylon was about making an expedition against the Egyptians, and commanded 
him to foretell to the people that Egypt should be taken, and the king of Babylon 
should slay some of them, and should take others captive and bring them to Ba. 
bylon; which things came to pass accordingly, for on the fifth year after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which was the twenty-third of the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, he made an expedition against Celesyria, and when he had possessed himself 
of it, he made war against the Ammonites and Moabites; and when he had brought 
all those nations under subjection, he fell upon Egypt in order to overthrow. it, 
and he slew the king* that then reigned, and set up another, and he took those 
Jews that were there captives and led them away to Babylon. And such was the 
end of the nation of the Hebrews, as it hath been delivered down to us, it having 
twice gone beyond Euphrates; for the people of the ten tribes were carried out 
of Samaria by the Assyrians, in the days of king Hoshea: after which the peo- 
ple of the two tribes that remained after Jerusalem was taken [were carried 
away] by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon and Chaldea. Now as to Shal- 
manezer, he removed the Israelites out of their country, and placed therein the 
nation of the Cutheans, who had formerly belonged to the inner parts of Persia 
and Media, but were then called Samaritans, by taking the name of the country to 
which they were removed ; but the king of Babylon, who brought out the two 
tribes, placed no other nation in their country,t by which means all Judea and 
Jerusalem and the temple continued to be a desert for seveuty years: but the en- 
lire interval of time which passed from the captivity of the Israelites to the carry- 
ing avay of the two tribes proved to be a hundred and thirty years, six months, 
_ and ten days. ‘ 


eq 
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CHAP, X. 
Concerning Daniel, and what befell him at Babylon. 


§ 1. Bur now Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took some of the most noble of 
the Jews that were children, and the kinsmen of Zedekiah their king, such as 
were remarkable for the beauty of their bodies and the comcliness of their coun- 
tenances, and delivered them into the hands of tutors, and to the improvement to 


* Herodotus says, this king of Egypt [Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries} was slain by the Egyptians, as Jere- 
miah foretold his slaughter by his enemies, Jer. xliv. 29, 30, and that as a sign of the destruction of Egype 
(by Nebuchadnezzar.] Josephus says, this king was slain by Nebuchadnezzar himselt. 

+ We see here that Judea was left in a manner desolate after the captivity of the two tribes, and was 
not repeopled with foreign colonies, perhaps as an indication of Providence that the Jews were to repeo 
ple it without opposition themselves. I also esteem the later and present desolate condition of the same 
country, without being repeopled by foreign colonies, to be a like indication that the same vews ace here. 

fler to 1epeople it again themselves, at their so long expected future restoration . 
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be made by them. He also made some of thein to be eunuchs, which course he’ 
took aiso with those of other nations, whom he had taken in the flower of their 
age, and afforded them their diet from his own table, and had them instructed in 
the institutes of the country, and taught the learning of the Chaldeans; and they 
had now exercised themselves sufficiently in that wisdom which he had ordered 
they should apply themselves to. Now among these there were four of the family 
of Zedekiah, of most excellent dispositions, the one of whom was called Daniel, 
another was called Ananis, another Misael, and the fourth Azarias; and the king 
of Babylon changed their names, and commanded that they should make use of 
other names; Daniel .he called Baltaser, Ananias Shadrach, Misael, Meshach, 
and Azarias Abednego. ‘These the king had in esteem and continued to love, be- 
cause of the very excellent temper they were of, and because of their application 
to Jearning and the progress they made in wisdom. 

2. Now Danie! and his kinsmen had resolved to use a severe diet, and te ab- 
stain from those kinds of food which came from the king’s table, and entirely to 
forbear to eat of all living creatures: So he came to Ashpenaz, who was that eu- 
nuch* to whom the care of them was committed, and desired him to take and 
spend what was brought for them from the king, but to give them pulse and dates 
for their food, and any thing else besides the flesh of living creatures, that he 
pleased ; for that their inclinations were to that sort of food, and that they de- 
gpised the other. He replied that he was ready to serve them in what they de- 
sired, but he suspected that they would be discovered by the king, from their 
meagre bodies and the alteration of their countenances, because it could not be 
avoided but their bodies and colours must be changed with their diet, especially 
while they would be clearly discovered by the finer appearance of the other chil- 
dren, who would fare better, and thus they should bring him into danger and 
occasion him to be punished ; yet did they persuade Arioch, who was thus fear- 
ful, to give them what food they desired for ten days by way of trial, and in case 
the habit cf their bodies were not altered, to go on in the same way, as expecting 
that they should not be hurt thereby afterwards, but that if he saw them look 
meagre and worse than the rest, he should reduce them to their former diet. Now, 
when itappeared that they were so far from becoming worse, by the use of this food 
that they grew plumper and fuller in body than the rest, insomuch that he thought 
those who fed on what came from the king’s table seemed less plump and full, 
while those that were with Daniel looked as if they had lived in plenty and in all 
sorts of luxury, Arioch, from that time, securely took himself what the king sent 
every day from his supper, according to custom, for the children, but gave them 
the forementioned diets, while they had their souls in some measure more pure 
and less burdened, and so fitter for learning, and had their bodies in better tune 
for hard labour ; for they neither had the former oppressed and heavy with va+ 
riety of meats, nor were the other effeminate on the same account; so they rea- 
dily understood all the learning that was among the Hebrews and among the 
Chaideans, as especially did Daniel, who being already sufficiently skilful in wis- 
dom, was very busy about the interpretation of dreams; and God manifested 
himself to him. 

3. Now, two years after the destruction of Egypt, king Nebuchadnezzar saw 
a wonderful dream, the accomplishment of which God showed him in his sleep, 
put when he arose out of his bed, he forgot the accomplishment: so he sent for 
the Chaideans and magicians and the prophets, and told them that he had seen a 
dream, and informed them that he had forgotten the accomplishment of what he 
had seen, and he enjoined them to tell him both what the dream was and what was 
its signification; and they said: that this was a thing impossible to be discovered 
~* That Daniel was made one of those eunuchs of which Isaiah prophesied, Isaiah xxxix. 7,.and the 
three childrem nis companions also, seems to me plain, both here in Josephusand it our copies of Dani 
Nan. i. 3,6, 7—11, 18; although it must be granted, that some matried persons, that had children, wer 


sometimes called eunuchs, iia a general acceptation for courtiers, on account that so many of the angie 
courtiers were ceal eunuchs. See Gen. xxxix. 1. 
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by men, but they promised him that, if he would explain to them what dream he 
had seen, they wouid tell him its signification. Hereupon he threatened to put 
them to death unless they told him his dream; and he gave command to have 
them ail put to death, since they confessed they could not do what they were 
commanded to do. Now when Daniel heard that the king had given a command 
that all the wise men should be put to death, and that among them himself and his 
three kinsmen were in danger, he went to Arioch, who was captain of the king’s 
guards, and desired te know of him what was the reason why the king had given 
command that all the wise men and Chaldeans and magicians should be slain. 
So when he had learned that the kg had had a dream and had forgotten it, and 
that, when they were enjoined to inform the king of it, they had said they could 
not do it, and had thereby provoked him to anger, he desired of Arioch that he 
would go in to the king and desire respite for the magicians for one night, and to 
put off their slaughter so long, for that he hoped within that time to obtain, by 
prayer to God, the knowledge of the dream. Accordingly Arioch informed the 
king of what Daniel desired. So the king bid them delay the slaughter of the 
magicians till he knew what Daniel’s promise would come to; but the young man 
retired to his own house with his kinsmen, and besought God that whole night to 
discover the dream, and thereby deliver the magicians and Chaldeans, with whom 
they were themselves to perish, from the king’s anger, by enabling him to declare 
his vision, and to make manifest what the king had seen the night before in his 
sleep, but had forgotten it. Accordingly God, out of pity to those that were in 
danger, and out of regard to the wisdom of Daniel, made known to him the dream 
‘and its interpretation, that so the king might understand by him its signification 
also. When Daniel had obtained this knowledge from God, he arose very joyfui, 
and told it to his brethren, and made them glad, and to hope well that they should 
now preserve their lives, of which they despaired before, and had their minds full 
of nothing but the thoughts of dying. So when he had with them returned thanks 
to God, who had commiserated their youth, when it was day he came to Arioch 
and desired him to bring him to the king, because he would discover to him that 
dream which he had seen the night before. 

4. When Daniel was come in to the king, he excused himself first, that “he 
did not pretend to be wiser than the other Chaldeans and magicians, when, upon 
their entire inability to discover the dream, he was undertaking to inform him of 
it, for this was not by his own skill or on account of his having better cultivated 
his understanding than the rest; but he said, God hath had pity upon us, when we 
were in danger of death, and when I prayed for the life of myself, and of those 
of my own nation, hath made manifest to me both the dream and the interpretation 
thereof: for I was not less concerned for thy glory than for the sorrow that we 
were by thee condemned to die, while thou didst so unjustly command men, both 
good and excellent in themselves, to be put to death, when thou enjoinedst them to 
do what was entirely above the reach of human wisdom, and requiredst of them 
what was only the work of God. Wherefore, as thou in thy sleep wast solicitous 
concerning those that should succeed thee in the government of the whole world, 
God was desirous to show thee all those thut should reign afier thee, and to that 
end exhibited to thee the following dream; Thou seemedst to see a great image 
standing before thee, the head of which proved to be of goid, the shoulders and 
arms of silver, and the belly and the thighs of brass, but the legs and the feet of 
iron ; after which thou sawest a stone broken off from a mountain, whicn fell 
upon the image and threw it down, and brake it to pieces, and did not permit anv 
part of it to remain whole, but the gold, the silver, the iron, and the brass, became 
smaller than mea!, which, upon the blast of a violent wind, was by force carried ° 
away and scattered abroad, but the stone did increase to such a degree that the 
whole earth seemed to be filled therewith. Thisisthe dream which thou sawest, 
and its interpretation isas follows: The head of gold denotes thee and the kings 
of Babylon that have been before thee ; but the two hands and arms signify this, 
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that your government shall be dissolved by two kings ; but another king that shail 
come from the west, armed with brass, shal! destroy that government; and another 
government, that shal] be like unto iron, shall put an end to the power of the 
former, and shall have dominion over all the earth, on account of the nature of 
iron, which is stronger than that of gold, of silver, and of brass.” Daniel dia 
also declare the meaning of the stone to the king, but Ido not think proper to re- 
late it,* since I have only undertaken to describe things past or things present, 
but not things that are future; yet if any one be so very desirous of knowing 
truth as not to wave such points of curiosity, and cannot curb his inclination for 
nuderstanding the uncertainties of futurity, and whether they will happen or not, 
let him be diligent in reading the book of Daniel, which he will find among the 
sacred writings. | é 

5. When Nebuchadnezzar heard this, and recollected his dream, he was as 
tonished at the nature of Daniel, and fell upon his face, and saluted Daniel in the 
manner thatmen worship God, and gave command that he should be sacrificed to 
as a god. And this was not all, for he also imposed the name of his own god upon 
him | Baltasar,] and made him and hiskinsmen rulersof his whole kingdom; which 
kinsmen of his happened to fall into great danger by the envy and malice [of their 
enemies ;| for they offended the king upon the occasion following: he made an 
image of gold, whose height was sixty cubits, and its breadth six cubits, and set it in 
the great plain of Babylon; and when he was gcing to dedicate the image, he invited 
the principal men out of all the earth that was under his dominions, and commanded 
them, in the first place, that when they should hear the sound of the trumpet, they 
should then fall down and worship the image ; and he threatened that those who 
did not do so should be cast into a fiery furnace. When, therefore, all the rest, 
upon the hearing of the sound of the trumpet, worshiped the image, they relate 
that Daniel’s kinsmen did not do it, because they would not transgress the laws 
of their country; so these men were convicted and cast immediately into the 
fire, but were saved by divine providence, and aftcr a surprising manner escaped 
death, for the fire did not touch them ; and I suppose that it touched them not, as 
if it reasoned with itself that they were castinto it without any fault of theirs ; and 
that therefore it was too weak to burn the young men when they were init. 
This was done by the power of God, who made their bodies so far superior to 
the fire that it could not consume them. This it was which recommended them to» 
the king as righteous men, and men beloved of God; on which account they 
continued in great esteem with him. 

6. A little after thisthe king saw in his sleep again another vision, how he 
should fall from his dominion and feed among the wild beasts, and that when he had 
livedin this manner in the desert for seven years,t he should recover his domi- 

* Of this remarkable passage in Josephus concerning the stone cut out of the mountain, and destroying 
the image, which he would not explain, but intimated to be a prophecy of futurity, and probably not safe 
for him to explain, as belonging to the destruction of the Roman empire by Jesus Christ, the true Messiah 
of the Jews, take the words of Havercamp, chap. x. sect. 4. * Nor is this to be wondered at, that he 
would not now meddle with things future, for he had no mind to provoke the Romans, by speaking of the 
destruction of that city, which they called the eternal caty.” 

+ Since Josephus here explains the seven. prophetic temes which were to pass over Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dan. iv. 16, to be seven years, we thence learn how he most probably must have understood those other 

aralle] vhrases of a time, times and a half, Antiq. B. vii. ch. xxv. of so many prophetic years also, though 
re withal Jets us know, by his hint at the interpretation of the seventy weeks, as belonging to the fourth 
monarchy, and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in the days of J osephus, ch. ii. sect. 7, that 
he did not think those year's to be bare years, but rather days for years ; by which reckoning, and by 
which alone, could 70 weeks, or 490 days, reach to the age of Josephus. But as to the truth of those se- 
ven years’ banisliment of Nebuchadnezzar from men, and his living so long among the beasts, the very small 
remains we have any whee else of this Nebuchadnezzar prevent our expectation of anyother full ac- 
count of it, So far weknow by Ptolemy’s canon, a cotemporary record, as well as by Josephus pre- 
sently, that he reigned in all 43 years, that is eight years after we meet with any account of his actions, 
one of the last of which was the 13 years’ siege of Tyre, Antiq. B. xi. ch. xi. wnere yet the old Latin hag 
but three years aud ten months, yet were his actions hefore so remarkable, both in sacred and profanq 
authors, that such a vacuity of eight years at the least, at the latter erd of his reign, must be allowed tq 


agree very well with Daniel’s accounts, that after a seven years’ brutal life he might return to his reasow 
anJ to the exercise of his royal authority, for one whole year at least before his death. 
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nion again. When he had scen this dream, he called the magicians together 
again, and inquired of them about it, and desired them to tell him what it signi- 
fied ; but when none of them could find out the meaning of the dream, nor disco- 
ver it to the king, Daniel was the only person:that explained it: and as he fore- 
told, so it came to pass-; for after he had continued in the wilderness the foremen- 
tioned interval of time, while no one durst attempt to. seize his kingdom during 
those seven years, he prayed to God that he might recover his kingdom, and he 
returned to it. But let no one blame me for writing downevery thing of this na- 
ture, as I find it in our ancient books; for as to that matter, [ have plainly as- 
sured those that think mé defective in any such point or complain of my manage- 
ment, and have told them, in the beginning of this history, that I intended to do 
no more than translate the Hebrew books into the Greek laaguage, and promised 
them to explain those facts, without adding any thing to them of my own, or ta- 
king any thing away from them. | 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Nebuchadnezzar and his Successors ; and how their Government was 
dissolved by the Persians; and what Things befell Daniel in Media, and 
what Prophecies he delwered there. | 


§ 1. Now when king, Nebuchadnezzar had reigned forty-three years,* he ended 
his life.. He was an active man, and more fortunate than the kings that were 
before him. Now Berosus makes mention of his actions in the third book of his 
Chaldaic history, where he says thus: ‘“ When his father Nebuchodonosor [Na- 
bopollassar] heard that the governor whom he had set. over Egypt. and the places 
about Celesyria and Pheenicia had revolted from him, while he was not himself 
able any longer to undergo the hardships [of war,] he committed to his son Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who was still but a youth, some parts of his army, and sent them 
against them. So when Nebuchadnezzar had given battle and fought with the 
rebel, he beat him, and reduced the country from under his.subjection, and made 
it a. branch cf his own kingdom: but about that time it happened that his father 
Nebuchodonosor [ Nabopollassar] feli ill, and ended his life in the. city of Baby- 
lon, when he had reigned twenty-one years ;f and when he was made sensible, 
as he was in a little time, that his father Nebuchedonosor [Nabopollassar}] was 
dead, and having settled the affairs of Egypt and the other countries, as also 
those that concerned the captive Jews and Phanicians aud Syrians and those of 
the Egyptian nations, and having committed the conveyance of them to Baby- 


lon to certain of his friends, together with the gross cf his army, and the rest of 


° ee . . . bon) e . . 
their ammunition and provisions, he went himself hastily, accompanied with a 


few others, over the desert, and came to Babylon. So he took upon-him the ma- 
nagement of public affairs and of the kingdom, which had been kept for him by 
one that was the principal of the Chaldeans, and he received the entire dominions 
of his father, and appointed that when the captives came they should be placed 
as colonies, in the most proper places of Babylonia; but then he adorned the 
temple of Belus, and the rest of the temples, in a magnificent manner, with the 


* These 43 years for the duration of the reign of Nebu¢hadnezzar are, as J have just now observe, 
the very same nuntber in Ptolemy’s canon. Moses Chorenensis does also confirm this captivity of the 
Jews under Nebuchadnezzar; and adds, what is very remarkable, that one of those Jews that were car- 
_ sied by him into captivity got away into Armenia, and raised the great family of the Bagratidw ‘here. 
+ These 21 years here ascribed to one named JVaboulassar in the first book against Apion, or to Nahe 
pollassar, the father of the great Nebuchadnezzar, are also the very same with those given niin in Prole 
my’s canon. And note here, that what Dr. Prideaux says, at the year 612, that Nebuchadnezzar must 
have been a comimnor. name of other kings of Babylon, besides the great. Nebuchadnezzai aimself jis x 
groundless mistake of some modern chronologers only, and destitute of all praper origin. +. 
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spoils he had taken in the war. He also added another city to that which was 
there of old, and rebuilt it, that such as would besiege it hereafter might no more 
turn the course of the river, and thereby attack the city itself; he therefore built — 
three walls round about the inner city, and three others about that which was the 
outer, and this he did with burnt brick. And after he had, after a becoming 
manner, walled the city, and adorned its gates gloriously, he built another palace 
before his father’s palace, but so that they joined to it, to describe whose vast 
height and immense riches it would perhaps be too much for me to attempt, yet 
as large and lofty as they were, they were completed in fiftecn days.* He also 
erected elevated places for walking, of stone, and made it resemble mountains, 
and built it so that it might be planted with all sorts oftrees. He also erected wha\ 
was Called a pensile paradise, because his wife was desirous to have things like 
her own country, she having been bred up in the palaces of Media.” Megas. 
thenes also, in his fourth book of his accounts of India, makes mention of these 
things, and thereby endeavours to show that this king [Nebuchadnezzar] exceed. 
ed Hercules in fortitude and in the greatness of his actions, for he saith, that “he 
conquered a great part of Libya and Iberia.” Diocles, also, in the second book 
of his accounts of Persia, mentions this king; as does Philostrates, in his ac- 
counts both of India and of Pheenicia, say that “‘ this king besieged ‘Tyre thirteer. 
years, while at the same time Ethbaal reigned at Tyre.” ‘These are all the his- 
tories that I have met with concerning this king. " 

2. But now, after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, his son, suc. 
ceeded in the kingdom, who immediately set Jeconiah at liberty, and esteemed 
him among his most intimate friends. He also gave him many presents, and 
made him honourable above the rest of the kings that were in Babylon; for his 
father had not kept his faith with Jeconiah, when he voluntarily delivered up 
himself to him, with his wives and children, and his whole kindred, for the sake 
of his country, that it might not be taken by siege and utterly destroyed, as we 
said before. When Evil-Merodach was dead, after a reign of eighteen years, 
Niglissar, his son, took the government, and retained it forty years, and then 
ended his life: and after him the successicn in the kingdom came to his son, La. 
bosordacus, who continued in it in all but nine months ; and when he was dead, 
it came to Baltasar, who by the Babylonians was called Naboandelus :} against 
him did Cyrus the king of Persia, and Darius the king of Media, make war; 
and when he was besieged in Babylon there happened a wonderful and prodi. 
gious vision. He was sat down at supper in a large room, and there were a great 
many vessels of silver, such as were made for royal entertainments, and he had 
with him his concubines, and his friends; whereupon he came to a resolution, 
and commanded that those vessels of God which Nebuchadnezzar had plundere¢ 


* These fifteen days for finishing such vast buildings at Babylon, in Josephus’s copy of Berosus, woule 
seem too absurd to be supposed to be the true number, were it net for the same testimony extant also P 
the first book against Apion, sect. 19, vol iv. with the same number. It thence indeed appears, that Jo 
sephus’s copy of Berosus had this smal] number, but that it is the true nuinber I still doubt. Josephu 
nssures us that the walls of so much a smaller city as Jerusalem were two years and four months in buil 
‘Lag by Nehemiah, who yet hastened the work all he could, Antigq. B. xi. chap. v. sect. 8. 1 should thin’ 
115 days, or a yearand 15 days, much more proportionable to so great a work. 

+ It is here remarkable, that Josephus, without the knowledge of Ptolemy’s canon, should cal] the 
same king, whom he himselfhere, Bar. i. 11, and Dan. v. 1, 2, 9, 12, 22, 29, 36, styles Baltasar or Rel- 
shazzar, from the Babylonian god Bel, aboandelus also; and in the first book against Apion, sect. 19, 
fvom the same citation ovt of Berosus, Wabonnedon, from the Babylonian god Nabo or Nebo. This last: 
is not remote from the origina] pronunciation itself in Ptolemy’s canon, Vabonadius, for both the place 
of this king in that canon, as the last of the Assyrian or Babylonian kings, andthe number of, years of 
his reign, seveuteen, the same ip both, demonstrate that it is one and the same king that is meant by thea 
afl It is also worth noting, that Josephus knew that Darius, the partner of Cyrus, was the son of Asty- 
meee, and was called by another name among the Greeks, though it does nct appear he knew what that 
same was, as having never seen the best history of this period, which is Xenophon’s. But thea what 
Jnsephus’s present copies say presently, sect. 4, that it was only within no long time after the hand wii 
‘no on the wall that Beltazar was slain, does not so well agree with our copies of Daniel which say it 
was the same night, Lan. ¥. COs 2° : 
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out of Jerusalem, and had not made use of, but had put them into his own tem- 
ple, should be brought out cf that temple. He also grew so haughty as to pro- 
cced to use them in the midst of his cups, drinking out of them, and blaspheming 
against God. In the meantime he saw a hand procecd out of the wall, and wri- 
ting upon the wall certain syllables; at which sight being disturbed, he called the 
magicians and Chaldeans together, and all that sort of men that are among these 
barbarians, and were able to interpret signs and dreams, that they might explain 
the writingtohim. But when the magicians said they could discover nothing, 
nor did understand it, the king was in great disorder of mind, and under great 
trouble at this surprising accident; so he caused it to be proclaimed through all 
the country, and promised that to him who could explain the writing and give the 
signification couched therein, he would give him a golden chain for his neck, and 
cave to wear a purple garment, as did the kings of Chaldea, and would bestow 
on him the third part of his own dominions. When this proclamation was made, 
the magicians ran together more earnestly, and were very ambitious to find out 
the importance of the writing, but still hesitated about itas much as before. Now 
when the king’s grandmother* saw him cast down at this accident, she began to 
encourage him, and to say that ‘there was a certain captive who came from Ju- 
dea, a Jew by birth, but brought away thence by Nebuchadnezzar when he had 
destroyed Jerusalem, whose name was Daniel, a wise man, and one of great sa- 
gacity in finding out what was impossible for others to discover, and what was 
known to God alone, who brought to light and answered such questions to Ne- 
buchadnézzar as no one else was able to answer, when they were consulted. 
She therefore desired that he would send for him, and inquire of him concerning 
the writing, and to condemn the unskilfulness of those who could not find their 
meaning, and this although what God signified thereby should be of a melancholy 
nature. ) 

3. When Baltasar heard this, he called for Daniel ; and when he had discoure 
sed to him what he had learned concerning him and his wisdom, and how a dis 
vine spirit was with him, and that he alone was fully capable of finding out what 
others would never have thought of, he desired him to declare to him what this 
writing meant; and ifhe did so, he would give him leave to wear purple, and to 
put a chain of gold about his neck, and would bestow on him the third part of his 
dominion, as an honorary reward for his wisdotn, that thereby he might become 
illustrious to those who saw him, and who inquired upon what occasion he ob- 
tained such honours. But Daniel desired that “he would keep his gifts to him- 
‘self; for what is the effect of wisdom and of divine revelation admits of no gifts, 
_ and bestows its advantages on petitioners freely ; but that still he would explain 

the writing to him, which denoted that he should soon die ; and this because he 
had not learned to honour God, and not to admit things above human nature, by 
what punishments his progenitor had undergone for the injuries he had offered to 
God, and because he had quite forgotten how Nebuchadnezzar was removed to 
feed among wild beasts, for his impieties, and did not recover his former life 
among men and his kingdom but upon God’s mercy to him, after many supplica- 
“fions and prayers, who did thereupon praise God all the days of his life, as one 
of almighty power and who takes care of mankind. [He also put him in mind} 
how he had greatly blasphemed against God, and had made use of his vessels 
‘amongst his concubines: that therefore God saw this and was angry with him, 
und declared by this writing beforehand, what a sad conclusion of his life he 
should come to. And he explained the writing thus:—MANEH. This, if it be 
expounded in the Greek language, may signify a Number, because God hath 

\ 
* This grandinothe: or mother of Baltasar, the queen-duwager of Babylon (for she is distinguished 


from his queen, Dan. v. 10, 23,) seems to have been the famous Nitocris, who fortified Babylon against 


-the Medes and Persians, and in all probability governed snder Baitasar, who-seems to. have been.a wead 
_a, | effeminate prince. 
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numbered so long a time for thy life and for thy government, and that there re. 
mains but a small portion. THHAKEL. ‘This signifies a Weight, and means 
that God hath weighed thy kingdom in a balance, and finds it going down al. 
ready. PHARES. This also inthe Greek tongue denotes a Fragment; God 
will therefore break thy kingdom in pieces, and divide it among the Medes and 
Persians, 

4. When Dantel had told the king that the writing upon the wall signified these 
eveuts, Baltasar was in great sorrow and aflliction, as was to be expected when 
the interpretation was so heavy upon him. However, he did not refuse what he 
had promised Daniel, although he were become a foreteller of misfortunes to him, 
but bestowed it all upon him ; as reasoning thus, that what he was to reward waa 
peculiar to himself and to fate, and did not belong to the prophet ; but that it was 
the part of a good and just.man to give what he had promised, although the event 
were to be ef a melancholy nature. Accordingly the king determined so to do, 
Now, after a little while, both himself and the city were taken by Cyrus the king 
of Persia, who fought against him ; for it was Baltasar under whom Babylon was 
taken, when he had reigned seventeen years. And this is the end of the poste. 
rity of king Nebuchadnezzar, as history informs us; but when Babylon was ta. 
ken by Darius, and when he, with his kinsman Cyrus, had put an end to the domi. 
nion of the Babylonians, he was sixty-two years old. He was the son of Asty 
ages, and had anuther name among the Greeks. Moreover, he took Daniel the 
prophet, and carried him with him into Media, and honoured him very greatly, 
and kept him with him; for he was one of the three presidents whom he set over 
his three hundred and sixty provinces, for into somany did Darius part them. 

_o. However, while Daniel was in so great dignity, and in so great favour witk 
Darius, and was alone intrusted with every thing by him, as having somewhat di. 
Vine in him, he was envied by the rest ; for those that see others in greater ho. 
nour than themselves with kings envy them; and when those that were grieved 
at the great favour Daniel was in with Darius, sought for an occasion against 
him, he afforded them no occasion at all; for he was above all temptations of 
money, and despised bribery, and esteemed it a very base thing to take any thing 
by way of reward ; even when it might be justly given him, he afforded those that 
envied him not the least handle for an ‘accusation. So when they could find noth- 
ing for which they might calumniate him to the king, nothing that was shameful 
or reproachful, and thereby deprive him of the honour he was in with him, they 
sought for some other method whereby they might destroy him. When therefore 
they saw that Daniel prayed to God three times a day, they thought they had got- 
ten an occasion by which they mht ruin him; so they came to Darius, and told 
him, that “the princes and governors had thought proper to allow the multitude a 
relaxation for thirty days, that no one might offer a petition or prayer either to 
himself or to the gods, but that he who shail transgress this decree shall be cast 
info the den of lions, and there perish.” ; 

6. Whereupon the king, not being acquainted with their wicked design, nor 
suspecting that it was a contrivance of theirs against Daniel, said, he was pleased 
with this decree of theirs, and he promised to confirm what they desired ; he also 
published an edict to promulgate to the people that decree which the princes had 
made. Accordingly, all the rest took care not to transgress those injunctions, 
and rested in quiet; but Daniel had no regard to them, but, as he was wont, he 
stood and prayed to God in the sight of them all; but the princes having met with 
the occasion they so earnestly sought to find against Daniel, came presently to 
the king, and accused him, that Daniel was the only person that transgressed the 
aecree, while not one of the rest dursi pray to their gods. This discovery they 
inade, not because of his impiety, but because they had watched him, and obser- 
ved him out of envy ; for supposing that Darius did thus out of a greater kindness 
to him than they expected, and that he was ready to grant him pardon for this 


‘ba 
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eontempt of his injunctions, and envying this very pardon to Daniel, they did not 
become more favourable to him, but desired he might be cast into the den of lions 
according to.the law. So Darius, hoping that God would deliver him, and that 
he would undergo nething that was terrible by the wild beasts, bid him bear his 
accident cheerfully ; and when he was cast into the den, he put his seal to the 
stone that lay upon the mouth of the den, and went his way ; sbut he passed all 
the night without food and without sleep, being in great distress fur Daniel ; but 
when it was day, he got up, and came to the den, and found the seal entire, which 
he had left the stone sealed withal: he aiso opened the seal, and cried out, and 
called to Daniel, and asked him if he were alive. And as soon as he heard the 
king’s voice, and said that he had suffered no harm, the kmg gave order that he 
should be drawn up out of theden. Now when his enemies saw that Daniel had 
suffered nothing which was terrible, they would not own that he was preserved 
by God, and his providence; but they said that the lions had been filled full 
with food, and on that account it was, as they supposed, that the lions would not 
touch Daniel, nor come to him; and this they alleged tothe king. But the king, 
out of an abhorrence of their wickedness, gave order that they should throw in a 
great deal of flesh to the lions; and when they had filled themselves, he gave far- 
ther orders that Daniel’s enemies should be cast into the den, that he might learn 
whether the lions, now they were full, would touch them or not. And it appeared 
plain to Darius, after the princes had been cast to the wild beasts, that it was God 
who preserved Daniel,* for the lions had spared none of them, but tore them all 
to pieces, as if they had been very hungry and wanted food. 1 suppose, there- 
fore, it was net their hunger, which had been a little before satisfied with abun. 
dance of flesh, but the wickedness of these men, that provoked’ them [to destroy 
the princes ;] forif it so please God, that wickedness might, by even those irra- 
tional creatures, be esteemed a plain foundation for their punishment. 

7. When, therefore, those that had intended thus to destroy Daniel by trea. 
chery, were themselves destroyed, king Darius sent [letters] over all the country, 
and praised that God whom Daniel worshiped, and said, that “ he was the only 
true God, and had all power.” He had also Daniel in very great esteem, and 
made him the principal of his friends. Now when Daniel was become so illus. 
trious and famous, on account of the opinion men had that he was beloved of God, 
he built a tower at Ecbatana, in Media; it was a most elegant building, and won- 
dertully made, and it is still remaining, and preserved to this day; and to such 
as see it, it appears to have been lately built, and to have been no older than that 
very day ; when any one looks upon it, it is so fresh, flourishing, and beautiful, and 
no way grown old in so long time ;7 for buildings suffer the same as men do, they 
grow old as well as they, and by numbers of years their strength is dissolved and 
their beauty withered. Now they bury the kings of Media, of Persia, and Par- 
_ thia, in this tower, to this day ; and he who was intrusted with the care of it was a 
Jowish priest, which thing is also observed to this day. But it is fit to give an 
account of what this man did, which is most admirable to hear; for he was so 
happy as to have strange revelations made to him, and those as to one of the 
greatest of the prophets, insomnch, that while he was alive he had the esteem 


* Itis no way improbable that Daniel’s enemies might suggest this reason to the king, why the lions 
did not meddle with him, and that they might suspect the king’s kindness to Daniel had procured these 
lions to be filled beforehand, and that thence it was that he encouraged Daniel to submit to this experi- 
ment, in hopes of coming off safe: and that this was the true reason of making so terrible an experi 
ment upon those his enemies, and all their families, Dan. vi. 24, though our other copies do not d'rectly 
take notice of it. 

+ What Josepnus here says, that the stones of the sepulchres of the kings of Persia at this tower, os 
those perhaps of the same sort that are now commonly called the ruins of Persepolis, continued so entire 
and t naltered in his days, as if they were lately put there, “1 says Reland, “ here can show to be true, 
as to those stones of the Persian kings’ mausoleum which Corn. Brunius brake off and gave me.” He ag 
tribed this to the hardness of the stone, which scarcely yields to iron tools. and proves trevuenuy too aars 
far cutting by the chisel, but oftentiines breaks it to pieces. 
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und applause both of the kings and of the multitude ; and now he is dead, he re. 
tains a remembrance that will never fail, for the several books that he wrote and 
left behind him are still read by us till this time; and from them we believe that 
Daniel conversed with God ; for he did not only prophesy of future events, as did 
the other prophets, but he also determined the time of their accomplishment: and 
while the prophets used to foretell misfortunes, and on that account were dis. 
agrecable beth to the kings and to the multitude, Daniel was to them a prophet 
of good things, and this to such a degree, that by the agreeable nature of his pre- 
dictions, he procured the good will of all men, and, by the aceomplishment of 
them, he procured the belief of their truth, and the opinion of [@ sort of | divinity 
for himself among the multitude. He also wrote and lett behind him what made 
manifest the accuracy and undeniable veracity of his predictions: for he saith 
dat ‘* when he was in Susa, the metropolis of Persia, and went out into the field 
with his companions, there was, on the sudden, a rnotion and concussion of the 
earth, and that he was left alone by himself, his friends flying away from him, and 
that he was disturbed, and ‘fell on his face and on his two hands, and that a cer- 
tain person touched him, and, at the same time, bid him rise, and see what would 
befall his countrymen after many generations. He also related, that when he 
stood up, he was shown a great ram, with many horns growing cut of his head, 
and that the last was higher than the rest; that after this he looked to the west 
and saw a he-goat carried through the air from that quarter ; that he rushed upon 
the ram with violence, and smote him twice with his horns, and overihrew him to 
the ground, and trampled upon him; that afterwards he saw a very great horn 
growing out of the head of the he-goat, and that when it was broken off, four horng 
grew up that were exposed to each of the four winds, and he wrote that out of 
them arose another lesser horn, which, as he said, waxed great; and that God 
showed to him that it should fight against his nation, and take their city by force, 
and bring the temple-worship to confusion, and forbid the sacrifices tobe offered 
for one thousand two hundred and ninety-six days.” Daniel wrote that he saw 
these visions in the plain of Susa; and he hath informed us, that God interpreced 
the appearance of this vision after the following manner: ‘“ He said, that the 
ram signified the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, and the horns those kings 
chat were to reign in them; and that the last horn signified the last king, and that 
he should exceed all the kings in riches and glory : that the he-goat signified that 
one should come and reign from the Greeks, who would twice fight with the Per 
sian, and overcome him in battle, and should receive his entire dominion: that by 
the great horn which sprang out of the forehead of the he-goat was meant the first 
king ; and that the springing-up of four horns upon its falling off, and the conver: 
sion of every one of them to the four quarters of the earth, signified the succes. 
sors that should arise after the death of the first king, and the partition of the king. 
dom among them, and that they should be neither his children, nor of his kindred, 
that should reign over the habitable earth for many years; and that from among 
them there should arise a certain king, that should overcome our nation, and thei 
laws, and should take away our political government, and should spoil the temple, 
und forbid the sacrifices to be offered for three years time.” And indeed it so 
came to pass, that our nation suffered these things under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
according to Daniel’s vision, and what he wrote many years before they came to 
pass. Inthe very same manner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman govern 
ment, and that our country should be made desolate by them. All these things 
did this man leave in writing, as God had showed them to him, insomuch that 
such as read his prophecies, and see how they have been fulfilled, would wonder 
ut the honour wherewith God honoured Daniel, and may thence discover how the 
Epicureans are in error, who cast providence out of human life, and not believe 
that God takes care of the affairs of the world, nor that the universe is governed 
and continued in being by that blessed and immortal nature; butsay thax the 
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world is carried along of its own accord, without a ruler and a curator, which. 
were it destitute cf a guide to conduct it, as they imagine, would be like ships 
‘without pilots, which we see drowned by the winds, or like chariots without drt. 
- vers, which are overturned; so would the world be dashed to pieces by its being 
carried without a Providence, and so perish and come to nought. So that, by the 
forementioned predict.ons of Daniel, those men seem to me very much to err from 
the truth, who determine that God exercises no providence over human affairs, 
forif that were the case, that the world went on by mechanical necessity, we should , 
not see that ail things would come to pass according to his prophecy. Now, as to 
myself, I have described these matters as I have found them and read them; but 
if any one is inclined to another opinion about them, tet him enjoy his different 
sentiments without any blame from me. 
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BOOK XI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE 
YEARS FIVE MONTHS, 


FROM THE _ FIRST OF CYRUS TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


CHAP f. 


How Cyrus, King of the Persians, delivered the Jews out of Babylon, and suffered 
them to return to their own Country, and to build their Temple; for which Work 
) he gave them Money. 


§ 1. Iv the first year of the reign of Cyrus,* which was the seventieth from 
the day that our people were removed out of their own land into Babyion, God 
commiserated the captivity and calamity of these poor people, according as he 
had foretold to them by Jeremiah the prophet, before the destruction of the city, 
that after they had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, and after they had 
undergone that servitude seventy years, he would restore them again to the land 
of their fathers, and they should build their temple, and enjoy their ancient pros. 
perity. And these things God did afford them; for he stirred up the mind of 
Cyrus, and made him write thus throughout all Asia: “Thus saith Cyrus the 
king, since God Almighty hath appointed me to be king of the babitable earth, I 
believe that he is that God which the nation of the Israelites worship ; for indeed 
he foretold my name by the prophets, and that I should build him a house in Je- 
rusalem, in the country of Judea.” 

2. This was known to Cyrus by his reading the book which Isaiah left behind 
him of his prophecies ; for this prophet said, that God had spoken thus to him in a 
secret vision: ‘My willis, that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many 
and great nations, send back my people to their own land, and build my temple.” 
This was foretold by Isaiah one hundred and forty years before the temple was 
demolished. Accordingly, when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine power, 
an earnest desire and ambition seized upen him to fulfil what was so written; so 
he called for the most eminent Jews that were in Babylon, and said to them, that — 
“he gave them leave to go back to their own country, and to rebuild their city 
Jerusalem,t and the temple of God, for that he would be their assistant, and that 
le would write to the rulers and governors that were in the neighbourhood of their 
country of Judea, that they should contribute to them gold and silver for the buil. 
ding of the temple, and besides that, beasts for their sacrifices.” | 

&. When Cyrus had said this to the Israelites, the rulers of the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, with the Levites and priests, went in haste to Jerusalem, vet 


* This Cyrus is called God’s shepherd by Xenophon, as well as by Isaiah, Isa. xliv. 28, as also it is 
said of him by the same prophet, that “I will make a man more precious than fine gold, evena manthan 
the golden wedge of Ophir,” Isa. xiii. 12, which character makes Xenophon’s most excellent history of 
hin very credible. Y 

+ This leave to build Jerusalem, § 2, 3, and this epistle of Cyrus to Sisinnes and Sathrabuzanesg, to the 
fame purpose, are most unfortunately omitted in all our copies but this best and completest copy of Jo- 
sephus’s; and by such omission the famous prophecy of Isaiah, Isa. xliv. 28, where we are informed, that 
God said of or to Cyrus, “ He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure ; even saying to Jeru- 
salem, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, thy foundation shall be laid,” could not hitherto be demon- 
strated from the sacred history to have been completely fulfilled, I mean as to that part of it which con- 
cerned his giving leave or commission for rebuilding the city of Jerusalem as distinct from the temple, 
whe se rebuilding is alone permitted or directed in the decree of Cyrus in all our copies. 
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did many of them stay at Babylon, as not willing to leave their pdssessions ; and 
when they were come thither, all the king’s friends assisted them, and brought in, 
for the building of the temple, some gold, and ‘some silver, and some a great many 
cattle and horses. So they performed their vows to God, and offered the sacri- 
fices that had been accustomed of old time; I mean this upon the rebuilding of 
their city, and the revival of the ancient practices relating to their worship. Cyrus 
also sent back to them the vessels of God which king Nebuchadnezzar had pil- 
laged out of the temple, and carried to Babylon. So he committed these things 
to Mithridates, the treasurer, to be sent away, with an order to give them to Sa- 
nabassar, that he might keep them till the temple was built; and when it was 
finished, he might deliver them to the priests and rulers of the multitude, in order 


to their being restored tothe temple. Cyrus also sent an epistle to the gévernors 


that were in Syria, the contents whereof here follow : | 
; “Kine Cyrus to Sistnnes and SATHRABUZANES, sendeth greeting: 

“T have given leave to as many of tue Jews that dwell in my country as please 
to return to their own country, and to rebuild their city, and to build the temple 
of God at Jerusalem, on the same place where it was before. I have also sent 


‘my treasurer Mithridates, and Zerobabel, the governor of the Jews, that they 


may lay the foundations of the temple, and may build it sixty cubits high, and of 
the same latitude, making three edifices ef polished stones, and one of the wood 
of the country, and the same order extends to the altar whereon they offer sacri- 
fices to God. I require also, that the expenses for these things be given out of 
my revenues. Moreover, I have also sent the vessels which king Nebuchad- 
nezzar pillaged out of the temple, and have given them to Mithridates the trea- 
surer, and to Zorobabel the governor of the Jews, that they may have them car- 
cied to Jerusalem, and may restore them to the temple of God. Nowtheir num. 
ber* is as follows: fifty chargers of gold, and five hundred of silver; forty The- 
ticlean cups of gold, and five hundred ofsilver ; fifty basins of gold, and five hun. 
dred of silver ; thirty vessels for pouring [the drink offerings,] and three hundred 
of silver; thirty vials of gold, and two thousand four hundred of silver; with a 
thousand other large vessels. I permit them to have the same honour which 
they were used to have from their forefathers, as also for their small cattle, and 


‘ “for wine and oil, two hundred and five thousand and five hundred drachme ; 


and for wheat flour, twenty thousand and five hundred artabee; and I give order 
that these expenses shall be given them out of the tributes due from Sama- 
ria. ‘The priests shall also offer these sacrifices according to the laws of 
Moses in Jerusalem; and when they offer them, they shall pray to God for the 
preservation of the king and of his family, that the kingdom of Persia may con- 
tinue. But my will is, that those who disobey these injunctions, and make them 
void, shall be hung upon a cross, and their substance brought into the king’s trea- 
sury.” And such was the import of this epistle. Now the number of those that 
came out of captivity to Jerusalem were forty-two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-two. ha. 


CHAP. II. 


Heo, upon the Death of Cyrus, the Jews were hindered in building the Temple by 
the Cutheans, and the Neighbouring Governors ; and how Cambyses entirely 
forbade the Jews to do any such thing. 


§ 1. Wuen the foundations of the temple were laying, and when the Jews were 
very zealous about building it, tlie neighbouring nations, and especially the Cu- 
theans, whom Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, had brought out of Persia and Media, 


* Of the trae number of golden and silver vessels, here and elsewhere, belonging to the temple of $e 
Kunen, see the description of the temple, chap. xiii, ' ‘ 
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and had planted in Samaria, when he carried the people of Israel captive, be. 
sought the governors, and those that had the care of such affairs, that they would 
interrupt the Jews, both in the rebuilding of their city, and in the building of thezr 
teraple. Now as these men were corrupted by them with money, they sold the 
Cutheans their interest for rendering this building a slow and careless work ; for 
Cyrus, who was busy about ether wars, knew nothing of all this: and it so hap- 
pened, that when he had led his army against the Messagetez,* he ended his life. 
But when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had taken the kingdom, the governors in 
Syria, and Phoenicia, and in the countries of Ammon, and Moab, and Samaria, 
wrote an epistle to Cambyses; whose contents were as follows: ‘To our lord 
Cambyses: we thy servants, Rathumus the historicgrapher, and Semellius the 
scribe, and the rest that are thy judges in Syria and Phoenicia, send greeting. it 
s fit, O king, that thou shouldest know, that those Jews which were carried te 
Babylon are come into our country, and are building that rebellious and wickea 
city, and its market places, and setting up its walls, and raising up the temple 

know, therefore, that when these things are finished, they will not be willing ta 
pay tribute, nor will they submit to thy commands, but will resist kings, ana will 
choose rather to rule over others, than be ruled over themselves. We, therefore 
thought it proper to write to thee, O king, while the works about the temple are 
going on so fast, and not to overlook this matter, that thou mayest search inte the 
books of thy fathers, for thou wilt find in them that the Jews have been rebels, 
and enemies to kings, as hath their city been also, which, for that reason, hath 
been till now laid waste. We thought proper also to inform thee of this matter 


because thou mayest perhaps be otherwise ignorant of it, that if this city be once 


inhabited, and be entirely encompassed with walls, thou wilt be excluded from thy 


passage to Celesyria and Pheenicia.” 

2. When Cambyses had read the epistle, being naturally wicked, he was irri 
tated at what they told him; and wrote back to them as follows: “‘ Cambyscs, 
the king, to Rathumus the historiographer, to Beeltethmus, to Semellius the scribes. 
and the rest that are in commission, and dwelling in Samaria and Pheenicia, after 
this manner: I have read the epistle that was sent from you; and I gave order 
that the books of my forefathers should be searched into, and it is there found 
that this city has always been an enemy to kings, and its inhabitants have raised 


seditions and wars: we also are sensible that their kings have been ‘powerful and - 


tyrannical, and have exacted tribute of Celesyria and Phcenicia: wherefore I 
give order, that the Jews shall not be permitted to build that city, lest such mis- 
chief as they used to bring upon kings be greatly augmented.” When this epis- 
tle was read, Rathumus, and Semellius the scribe, and their associates, got sud- 
denly on horseback, and made haste to Jerusalem; they also brought a great 
company with them, and forbade the Jews to build the city andthe temple. Ac. 
cordingly these works were hindered from going on till the second year of the 
reign of Darius, for nine years more ; for Cambyses reigned six years, and with 
that time overthrew Egypt, and when he was come back, he died at Damascus. 


+ Josephus here follows Herodotus, and those that related how Cyrus made war with the Scythian 
and Messagets, near the Caspian sea, and perished in it; while Xenophon’s account, which appears neve: 
to have been seen by Josephus, that Cyrus died in peace in his own country of Persia, is attested to by 
the writers of the affairs of Alexander the Great, when they agree that he found Cyrus’s sepulchre at 
Pasargade, near Persepolis. ‘This account of Xenophon is also confirmed by the circumstances of Cam 
nyses, upon his succession to Cyrus, who instead of a war to avenge his father’s death upon the Scyths 
ans and Messagets, and to prevent those nations from overrunning his northern provinces, which would 


a® 


have been the natural consequence of his father’s ill success and death there, went immediately to as 


F-gypuan war, long ago begun by Cyrus, according to Xenophon, page 644, and conquered that kingdom ; 
no’ 's there, that | ever heard of, the least mention in the reign of this Cambyses of any war against the 
¥cythians and Messagets that he was ever engaged in all his life, 


\ 
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CHAP. Il. 


How after the Death of Cambyses, and the Slaughter of the Magi, but under the 
Reign of Darius, Zorobabel was superior to the rest in the Solution of Problems, 
and thereby obtained this Favour of the King, that the 

oe Temple should be built. 


§ 1. Arrer the slaughter of the Magi, who, upon the death of Cambyses, at- 
tained the government of the Persians for a year, those families which were called 
he seven families of the Persians, appointed Darius, the son of Hystaspes, to be 
their king. Now he, while he was a private man, had made a vow to God, that 
if he came to be king, he would send all the vessels of God that were in Babylon 
to the temple of Jerusalem. Now it so fell out, that about this time Zorobabel, 
who had been made governor of the Jews that had been in captivity, came to 
Darius from Jerusalem, for there had been an old friendship between him and the 
king. He was aiso,. with two others, thought worthy to be guards of the king’s 
body, and obtained that honour which he hoped for. 

2. Now, in the first year of the king’s reign, Darius feasted those that were 
abuut him, and those born in his house, with the rulers of the Medes, and princes 
of the Persians, and the toparchs of India and Ethiopia, and the generals of the 
armies of his hundred and twenty-seven provinces : but when they had eaten and 
drunk to satiety, and abundantly, they every one departed to go to bed at their 
own houses: and Darius the king went to bed, but after he had rested a little part 
of the night, he awakened, and not being able to sleep any more, he fell into con- 
versation with the three guards of his body, and promised that to him who should 
make an oration about points, that he should inquire of, such as should be most 
agreeable to truth, and the dictates of wisdom, he would grant it as a reward of his 
victory, to put on a purple garment, and to drink in cups of gold, and to sleep upon 
gold, and to have a chariot with bridles of gold, and a head tire of fine linen, and 
a chain of goid about his neck, and sit next to himself, on account of his wisdom ; 
and, says he, he shall be called my cousin. Now when he had promised to give 
them these gifts, he asked the first of them, Whether wine was not the strongest? 
‘he second, Whether the kings were not such? And the third, Whether women 
were not such? Or whether truth was not the strongest of all? When he had 
proposed that they should make their inquiries about these problems, he went to 
rest; but in the morning he sent for his great men, his princes, and toparchs of 
Persia and Media, and set himself down in the place where he used to give audi- 
ence, and bid each of the guards of his body to declare what they thought proper 
*oncerning the proposed questions, in the hearing of them all. 

_ 3. Accordingly, the first of them began to speak of the strength of wine, and 
demonstrated it thus: ‘* When, said he, I am to give my opinion of wine, O you 
men, I find it exceeds every thing by the following indications: it deceives the 
mind of those that drink it, and reduces that of the king to the same state with that 
of the orphan, and he who stands in need of a tutor, and erects that of the slave 
to the boldness of him that is free, and that of the needy becomes like that of the 
rich man, for it changes and renews the souls of men when it gets into them, ana 
it quenches the sorrow of those that are under calamaties, and makes men forget 
the debts they owe to others, and makes them think themselves to be of all men 
the richest ; it makes them talk of no small things, but of talents, and such other 
things as become wealthy men only ; nay more, it makes them insensible of their 
commanders, and of their kings, and takes away the remembrance of their friends 
and companions, for it arms men even against those that are dearest to them, 
and makes them appear the greatest strangers to them; and when they are be- 
_ come sober, a™\ they have slept out their wine in the night, they arise without 
knowing any ‘ng they have done in their cups. I take these for signs of power 


’ 
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and by them discover that wine is the strongést and most insuperable of'all things. 
4. As soon as the first had given the forementioned demonstrations of ths 
strength of wine, he left off; and the next to him began to speak about the 
strength of a king, and demonstrated that it was the strongest of all, and more 
powerful than any thing else that appears to have any force or wisdom. He be. 
gan his demonstration after the following manner, and said, ‘‘ They are men who 
govern all things, they force the earth and the sea to become profitable to them 
i what they desire, and over these men do kings rule, and over them they have 
authority. Now those who rule over that animal which is of all the strongest and 
most powerful must needs deserve to be esteemed insuperable in power and force - 
for example, when these kings command their subjects to make wars, and under. 


go dangérs, they. 


rare hearkened to, and when they send them against their ene, 
mies, their power is so great that they are obeyed. ‘They command men to level 
mountains, and to pull down walls and towers; nay, when they are commanded 
to be killed, and to kill, they submit to it, that they may not appear to transgress 
the king’s commands ; and when they have conquered, they bring what they have 
gained m the war to the king. ‘Those also who are not soldiers, but cultivate the 
ground, and plough it, and when after they have endured the labour, and all the 
inconveniences of such works of husbandry, they have reaped and gathered in 
their fruits, they bring tributes to the king. And whatsoever it is which the king 
says or commands, it is done of necessity, and that without any delay, while ha 
in the meantime is satiated with all sorts of food and pleasures, and sleeps in 
quiet. He is guarded by such as watch, and such as are, as it were, fixed down 
to the place through fear, for no one dares leave him, even when he is asleep, nor 
does any one go away and take care of his own affairs, but he esteems this one 
_ king the only work of necessity, to guard the king ; und accordingly to this he 

ocly addicts himself. How then can it be otherwise, but that it must appear that 
the king exceeds all in strength, while so great a multitude obeys his injunc. 
tions 2” 

5. Now when this man had held his peace, the third of them, who was Zorobabel, 
began to instruct them about women, and about truth, who said thus: “ Wine is 
strong, as is the king also, whom all men obey, but women are superior to them 
in power, for it is a woman that brought the king into the world; and for those 
that plant the vines and make the wine, they are women who bear them, and bring 
them up; nor indeed is there any thing which we do not receive from them; for 
these women weave garments for us, and our household affairs,are by their means 
taken care of and preserved in safety; nor can we live separate from women. 
And when we have gotten a great deal of gold and silver, and any other thing 
that is of great value, and deserving regard ; and see a beautiful woman, we leave 
all these things, and with open mouth fix our eyes upon her countenance, and are 
willing to forsake what we have, that we may enjoy her beauty, and procure it 
to ourselves. We also leave father and mother, and the earth that nourishes ua, 
und frequently forget our dearest friends, for the sake of women ; nay, we are so 
hardy as to lay down our lives with them. But what will chiefly make you take 
notice of the strength of women, is this that follows; do not we take pains and 
endure a great deal of trouble, and that both by land and sea, and when we have 
procured somewhat as the fruit of our labours, do not we bring them to tue women, 
as to our mistresses, and bestow them upon them? nay, I once saw the king, who 
1s lord of so many people, smitten on the face by Apame, the daughter of Rabsa- 
svs ‘Themasius, his concubine, and his diadem taken away from him, and put upon 
her own head, while he bore it patiently ; and when she smiled he smiled, and 
when she was angry he was sad; and according to the change of her passions, 
he flattered his wife, and drew her to reconciliation by the great humil'ation of 
himseifto her, if at any time he saw her displeased at him.” 

6. And when the princes and rulers looked cne upon another, he began to 
apeak about truth: and he said, “I have already demonstrated how powerful 
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women are; but boththese women themselves and the king himseif- are weaker 
than truth; for although the earth be large, and the heaven high, and the course 
of the sun swift, yet are all these moved according to the will of God, who is 
rue and righteous, for which cause we ought also to. esteem truth to be the stron. 
gest of all things, and that what is righteous is of no force against it. Moreover, 
all things else that have any strength are mortal and short lived, but truth is a 
thing that is immortaland eternal. It affords us not indeed such a beauty as will 
wither away by time, nor such riches as may be taken away by fortune, but righ- 
teous rules and laws. It distinguishes them from Injustice, and puts what is un- 
righteous to rebuke.’’* 

7. So when Zorobabel had left off his discourse about truth, and the multitude 
had cried aloud, that he had spoken the most wisely, and that it was truth alone 
that had immutable strength, and such as never would wax old, tne king com. 
manded that he should ask for somewhat over and above what he had promisea, 
for that he would give it him because uf his wisdom, and that prudence wherein 
he exceeded the rest; and thou shalt sit with me,-said the king, and shalt be cal- 
led my cousin. When he had said this, Zorobabel put him in mind of the vow he 
had made in case he should ever have the kingdom. Now this vow was, “ to re- 
build Jerusalem, and to build thereinzhe temple of God, as also to restore the ves- 
sels which Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged and carried to Babylon.” And this, 
said he, is that request which thou now permittest meto make, on account that J 
have been judged to be wise and understanding. 

8. So the king was pleased with what he had said, and arose and kissed him , 
and wrote to the toparchs and governors, and enjoined them to conduct Zoroba- 
bel and those that were going with him to build the temple. He also sent letters 
to those rulers that were in Syria and Pheenicia to cut down and carry cedar trees 
from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and to assist him in budding the city. He also 
wrote to them, that all the captives who should go to Judea should be free, ana 
he prohibited his deputies and governors to lay any king’s taxes upon the Jews: 
he also permitted, that they should have all that land which they could possess 
themselves of without tribute. He also enjoined the Idumeans and Samaritans, 
and the inhabitants of Celesyria, to restore the villages which they had taken from 
the Jews, and that, besides all this, fifty talents should be given them for the 
building of the temple. He also permitted them to offer their appointed sacrifi- 
ces, and that. whatsoever the high priest and the priests wanted, and those 
sacred garments wherein they used to worship God, should be made at his own 
. charges; and that the musical instruments which the Levites used in singing 
hymns to God should be given them. Moreover, he charged them, that por- 
tions of land should be given to those that guarded the city and the terrle, as also 
a determinate sum of money every year for their maintenance , and withal he 
sent the vessels. And all that.Cyrus intended to do before him relating to the 
restoration of Jerusalem, Darius also ordained should be done accordingly. 

9. Now when Zorobabel had obtained these grants from the king, he went 
out of the palace, and looking up to heaven, he began to return thanks te God, 

* The reader isto note, that although i), speeches or papers Of these three of the king’s guards are 
much the same, in our third ben’ .f Esdras, chap. iii. and iv. as they are here in Josephus, yet that the 
introduction of them is.entirely cifferent, while in our Esdras the whole is related as the contrivance of 
the three of the king’s guards themselves; and even the mighty rewards are spoken. of as proposed by 
themselves, and the speeches are related to have been delivered by themselves to the king in writing. 
while al! iscontrary inJosephus. I weed not say whose account is the most probable, the matters speah 
for themselves ; and there can beno doubt but Josephus’s history is here to be very much preferred before 
the other. Nor, indeed, does it seem to me at all unlikely, that the whole was a contrivance of king Da 
nus’s own, in order to be decently and inoffensively put in mind by Zorobabel of fulfilling his old vow fus 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, and the restoration of the worship of the One True Gop there 
Nor does the full meaning of Zorobabel, when he cries out, 3 Esd. iv. 40, “ Blessed be the God of truth ;’ 
and here, “God is true and righteous,” or even of all the people, 3 Esd. iv. 41, ‘ Great is truth, and 
mighty above all things,” seem tc me much different from this, * ‘There is but Ong TrueGop,” the God 


ef Israel. To which doctrine, sich as Cyrus and Darius, &c. the Jews’ great patrons, seem nut to have 
sen very averse, though the entire idolatry of their kingdoms made them generally conceal it. 
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for the wisdom he had given him, and the victory he had gained thereby, eva. 
in the presence of Darius himself; for, said he, ‘I had not been thought worthy 
of these advantages, O Lord, unless thou hadst been favourable tome.” When, 
therefore, he had returned these thanks to God for the present circumstances he 
was in, and prayed to him to afford him the like favour for the time to come, he 
came to Balylon, and brought the good news to his countrymen of what grarits he 
had procured for them from the king, who, when they heard the same, gave 
thanks also to God that he restored the land of their forefathers to them again: so 
they bstook themselves to drinking and eating, and for seven days they continued 
feasting, and kept a festival for the rebuilding and restoration of their country 
after this they chose themselves rulers, who should go up to Jerusalem, out of the 
tribes of their forefathers, with their wives and children, and cattle, who travelled 
to Jerusalem with joy and pleasure, under the conduct of those whom Darius 
sent along with them, and making a noise with songs, and pipes, and cymbals. 
The rest of the Jewish multitude also besides accompanied them with rejoicing. 

10. And thus,did these men go,.a certain and determinate number out of every 
family, though I do not think it proper to recite particularly the names of those 
families, that I may not take off the mind of my readers from the connexion of the 
historical facts, and make it hard for them to follow the coherence of my narra- 
tions: but the sum of those that went up, above the age of twelve years, of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, was four hundred and sixty-two myriads and 
eight thousand,* the Levites were seventy-four ; the number of the women and 
children, mixed together, was forty thousand seven hundred and forty-two ; and 
besides these, there were singers of the Levites one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and porters one hundred and ten, and of the sacred ministers three hundred and 
ninety-two; there were also others besides these, who said they were of the Is. 
raelites, but were not able to show their genealogies, six hundred and sixty-two: 
soine there were also who were expelled out of the number and honour of the 
priests, as haying married wives whose genealogies they could not produce, nor 
were they found in the genealogies of the Levites and priests: they were about 
five hundred and twenty-five ; the multitude also of servants followed those thai 
‘went up to Jerusalem, seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven ; the sing. 
ing men and singing women were two hundred and forty-five ; the camels were 
four hundred and thirty-five ; the beasts used to the yoke were five thonsand five 
hundrea and twenty-five ; and the governors of all this multitude thus numbered 
was Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the posterity of David, and of the tribe of 
Judah, and Jeshua, the son of Josedek the high priest; and besides these there 
were Mordecai and Serebeus, who were distinguished from the multitude, and 
were rulers, who also contributed a hundred pound of gold, and five thousand 
of silver. By this means, therefore, the priests and the Levites, and a cer- 
tuin part of the entire people of the Jews that were in Babyloa, came and 
dwelt in Jerusalem, but the rest of the multitude returned every on? to their own 
countries. 


* This strange reading in Josephus's present copies, of 4,000,000 instead of 40,000, is en2 of the gros 
est errors that is in them, and ought to be corrected from Ezra, ii. 64 ; 1 Esd. v. 40, and Neh. vil. 66, who 
all agree the general sum was about 42,360. It is also very plain, that Josephus trought that when Es- 
dras afterwards brought up another cowpany out of Babylon and Persia, in the days of Xerxes, they were 
nlso, as well as these, out of the two tribes, and out of them only, and were in a!l np more than a seed, and 
a remnant, while an immense number of the ten tribes never returned, but as he believed, continued them 
beyond the Euphrates, ch. v. §2,3. Of which multitude of Jews beyond Euphra‘es he speaks frequently 
elsewhere, though by the way, he never makes them to be idolaters, but looks on thei still as observert 
of the laws of Moses. The certain part of the people thatnow came up from Babylon, at the end of 
this cnarter, imply the smallest number of Jews tiat now came up, and will no way ugree with the 
4,000,000 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Temple was built, while tne Cutheans endeavored in vain to obstruct. the 
Work. 


1. Now in the seventh month, after they were departed out of Babylon, both 
Jeshua the high priest, and Zorobabel the governor, sent messengersevery where 
round about, and gathered those that were in the country together to Jerusalem 
universally, who came very gladly thither. He then built the altar on the same 
place it had formerly been built, that they might offer the appointed sacrifices 
upon it to God, according to the-laws of Moses. But while they did this, they 
did not please the neighbouring nations, who all of them bare anil will to them. 
They also celebrated the feast of tabernacles at that time, as the legislator had. 
ordained concerning it; and after they offered sacrifices, and what were called 
the daily sacrifices, and the oblations proper for the Sabbaths, and for all the holy 
festivals. Those also that had made vows performed them, and offered their sa- 
erifices, from the first day of the seventh month. ‘They also began to build the 
temple, and gave a great deal of money to the masons and to the carpenters, and 
what was necessary for the maintenance of the workmen. ‘The Sidonians also 
were very willing and ready to bring the cedar trees from Libanus, to bind them 
together, and to make a united float of them, and to bring them to the port of Jop- 
pa: for that was what Cyrus had commanded at first, and what was now done at 
the command of Darius. 

2. In the second year of their coming to Jerusalem, as the Jews were there in 
the second month, the building of the temple went on apace ; and when they had 
laid its foundations, on the first day of the second month of that second year, they 
set, as overseers of the work, such Levites as were full twenty years old, and Je- 
shua and his sons and brethren, and Cadmiel the brother of Judas, the sun of 
Aminadab, with his sons; and the temple, by the great diligence of those that had 
the care of it, was finished sooner than any one would have expected. And when 
the temple was finished, the priests, adorned with their accustomed garments, 
stood with their trumpets, while the Levites, and the sons of Asaph, stood and 
sung hymns to God, according as David first of all appointed them to bless God. 
Now the priests and Levites, and the elder part of the families, recollecting with 
themselves how much greater and more sumptuous the old temple had been, see- 
ing that now nade how much inferior it was, on account of their poverty, to that 
which had been built of old, considered with themselves how much their happy 
state was sunk below what it had been of old, as well as their temple. Hereupen 
the y were disconsolate, and not able to contain their grief, and proceeded so far 
as to lament and shed tears on those accounts; but the people in general were 
contented with their present condition, and because they were allowed to build 
them a temple, they desired no more, and neither regarded nor remembered, nor 
indeed at all tormented themselves with the comparison of that and the former 
temple, as if this were below their expectations; but the wailing of the old men 
and of the priests, on account of the deficiency of this temple, in their opinion, 
if compared with that which had been demolished, overcame the sounds of the 
trumpets, and the rejoicing of the people. 

3. But when the Samaritans, who were still enemies to the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, heard the sound of the trumpets, they came running together, and de 
sired to know what was the occasion of this tumult ; and when they perceived that 
it was from the Jews who had been carried captive to Babylon, and were rebuil. 
ding their temple, they came to Zorobabel and to Jeshua, and to the heads of the 
families, and desired that they would give them leave to build the temple with 
them, and to be partners with them in building it; for they said, “ We worship 
their God, and especially pray to him, and are desirous of their religious seite 
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ment, and this ever since Shalmanezar, the king of Assyria, transplanted us out 
of Cuthah and Media to this place.” When they said thus, Zorobabel, and Je. 
shua the high priest, and the heads of the families of the Israelites, replied to 
them, that ‘it was impossible for them to permit them to be their partners, whilst 
they [only] had been appointed to build that temple at first by Cyrus, and now by 
Durtus, although it was indeed lawful for them to come and worship there if they 
pleased, and that they could allow them nothing but that in common with them, 
which was common to them with all other men, to come to their temple and wor. 
ship God there.” ; | 

4, When the Cutheans heard this, for the Samaritans have that appellation, 
they had indignation at it, and persuaded the nations of Syria to desire of the go- 
vernors, in the same manner as they had done formerly in the days of Cyrus, and 
again in the days of Cambyses afterwards, to put a stop to the building of the tem. 
ple, and to endeavour to delay and protract the Jews in their zeal about it. Now: 
at this tme Sisinnes, the governor of Syria and Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, 
with certain others, came up to Jerusalem, and asked the rulers of the Jews, “ By, 
whose grant it was that they built the temple in this manner, since it was more 
like to a citadel than a temple; and for what reason it was that they built clois. 
ters and walls, and those strong ones too, about the city?” To which Zorobabel 
and Jeshua the high priest replied, “‘ That they were the servants of God Al- 
mighty ; that this temple was built for him by a king of theirs, that lived in great 
prosperity, and one that exceeded: all men in virtue, and that it continued a long 
time, but that, because of their fathers’ impiety towards God, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of the Babylonians and of the Chaldeans, took their city by force, and de- 
stroyed it, and pillaged. the temple, and burnt it down, and transplanted the people 
whom he had made captives, and removed them to Babylon; that Cyrus, who, 
after him, was king of Babylonia and Persia, wrote to them to build the temple, 
and committed the gifts and vessels, and whatsoever Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
out of it, to Zorobabel and Mithridates the treasurer ; and gave order to have them 
carried to Jerusalem, and to have them restored to their own temple, when it was 
built; for he had sent to them to have that done speedily, and commanded Sana. 
bassar to go up to Jerusalem, and to take care of the building of the temple, who, 
upon receiving that epistle, from Cyrus, came, and immediately laid its founda- 
tions. and although it had been in building from that time to this, it hath not yet 
been finished, by reason of the malignity of our enemies. [f, therefore, you have 
a mind, and think it proper, write this account to Darius, that when he hath con. 
sulted the records of the. kings, he may find that we have told you nothing that 
is false about this matter.” 

5. When Zorobabel and the high priest had made this answer, Sisinnes, and 
those that were with him, did not resolve to hinder the building, until they haa 
informed king Darius of all this. So they immediately wrote to him about these 
affairs ; but as the Jews were now under terror, and afraid lest the king should 
change his resolution as to the building of Jerusalem, and of the temple, there 
were two prophets at the time among them, Haggai and Zechariah, who encou- 
raged them, and bid them be of good cheer, and to suspect no discouragement 
from the Persians, for that God foretuld this to them. So, in dependance on those 
prophets, they app ied themselves earnestly to building, and did not intermit one 
day. 

6. Now Darius, when the Samaritans had writtento him, and in their epistle had 
accused the Jews, how they fortified the city, and built the temple more like toa 
citadel than to a temple, and said, that their doings were not expedient for the 
king’s affairs, and besides, they showed the epistle of Cambyses, wherein he 
forbade them to build the temple ; and when Darius thereby understood that the 
restoration of Jerusalem was not expedicnt for his affairs, and when he had read. 
the epistle that was brought him from Sisinnes and those that were with him, he 
gave order that what concerned these matters should be sought for among the. 
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royal records. Whereupon a book was found at Ecbatana, in’ the tower that was 
m Media, wherein was written as follows: “ Cyrus the king, in the first year of 
his reign, commanded that the temple should be built in Jerusalem ; and the altar: 
in height threescore cubits, and in breadth of the same, with three edifices of 
polished stone, and one edifice of stone of their own country; and he ordained 
that the expenses of it should be paid out of the king’s revenue. He also com- 
manded that the vessels, which Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged [out of the temple, ] 
and had carried to Babylon, should be restored to the people of Jerusaiem ; and 
that the care of these things should belong to Sanabassar, the governor and pre- 
sident of Syria and Phoenicia, and to his associates, that they may not meddle with 
that place, but may permit the servants of God, the Jews and their rulers, to build 
the temple. He also ordained that they should assist him in the work, and that 
they should pay to the Jews, out of the tribute of the country where they were 
governors, on account of the sacrifices, bulls and rams, and lambs, and kids of 
the goats, and fine flour, and oil, and wine, and all other things that the priests 
should suggest to them; and that they should pray for the preservation of the king, 
and of the Persians; and that for such as transgressed any of these orders thus 
sent to them, he commanded that they should be caught, and sung upon a cross, 
and their substance confiscated to the king’s use. He also prayed to God against 
them, that if any one attempted to hinder the building of the temple, God would 
strike him. dead, and thereby restrain his wickedness.” 
7. When Darius had found this book among the records of Cyrus, he wrote 
an answer to Sisinnes and his associates, whose contents were these: “ King 
Darius to Sisinses the governor, and to Sathrabuzanes, sendeth greeting: Having 
found a copy of this epistle among the records of Cyrus, I have sent it to you; 
ind | will that all things be done as.is therein written. Fare ye well.” So when 
Sisinnes, and those that were with him, understood the intention of the king, they 
resolved to follow his directions entirely for the time tocome. So they forwarded 
the sacred works, and assisted the elders of the Jews and the princes of the san- 
hedrim: and the structure of the temple was with great diligence brought to a 
conclusion, by the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, according to God’s com- 
mands, and by the injunctions of Cyrus and Darius the king. Now the temple 
was built in seven years’ time: and in the ninth year of the reign of Darius, on 
the twenty-third day of the twelfth month, which is by us called Adar, but by the 
-Macedonians Pysirus; the priests and the Levites, and the other multitude of the 
Israclites, offered sacrifices, as the renovation of their former prosperity after their 
captivity, and because they had now the temple rebuilt, a hundred bulls, two hun- 
dred rams; four hundred lambs, and twelve kids of the goats, according to the 
number of their tribes (for so many are the tribes of the Israelites,) and thislast 
for the sins df every tribe. The priests also and the Levites set the porters at 
every gate, according to the laws of Moses. The Jews also built the cloisters of 
the inner temple, that were round about the temple itself. 
&. And as the feast of unleavened bread was at hand, in the first months, which, 
according to the Macedonians, is called Xanthicus; but according to us Nisa», 
“all the people ran together out of the village to the city, and celebrated the fest: 
“val, having purified themselves, with their wives and children, according to the 
Jaw of their country; and they offered the sacrifice which was called the Pas. 
sover, on the fourteenth day of the same month, and feasted seven days, and spared 
for no cost, but offered whole burnt-offerings to God, and performed sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, because God had led them again to the land of their fathers, and to 
the laws thereto belonging, and had rendered the mind of the king of Persia fa. 
vourable to them. So these men offered the largest sacrifices on these accounts, 
and used great magnificence in the worship of God, and dwelt in Jerusalem, and 
made use,of a form of government that was aristocratical, but mixed with an 
oligarchy, for the high priests were at the head of their affairs, until the posterity, 
f the Asamoneans set up kingly government; for before their captivity. snd the 
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dissolution of their polity, they at first had kingly government from Saul av! 
David, for five hundred thirty-two vears, six months, and ten days; but betore 
those kings, such rulers governed them as were called Judges and Monarchs. 
Under this form of government they continued for more than five hundred yearg 
after the death of Moses, and of Joshua their commander. And:this is .he ac. 
count I had to give of the Jews who had been carried into captivity, Lut were 
delivered from it in the times of Cyrus and Darius. | 
9.* But the Samaritans, being evil and enviously disposed to the Jews, wrought 
them many mischiefs, by reliance on their riches, and by their pretence that they 
were allied to the Persians, on account that thence they came; and whatsoever 
it was that they were enjoined to pay the Jews by the king’s order out of theis 
tributes, for the sacrifices, they would not pay it. They had also the governors 
favourable to them, and assisting them for that purpose; nor did they spare te 
hurt them, either by themselves or by others, as far as they were able. So the 
Jews determined to send an embassage to king Darius, in favour of the people of 
Jerusalem, and in order to accuse the Samaritans. The ambassadors were Zore 
babel, and four others of the rulers; and as soon as the king knew from the am. 
bassadors the accusations and complaints they brought against the Samaritans, he 
gave them an epistle to be carried to the governors and council of Samaria. ‘Thr 
contents of which epistle were these: “‘ King Darius to Tanganas and Sambabas 
the governors of the Samaritans, to Sadraces and Bobelo, and the rest of thei 
fellow ssrvants that are in Samaria: Zorobabel, Ananias, and Mordecai, the am 
bassadurs of the Jews, complain of you, that you obstruct them in the building 
of the temple, and do not supply them with the expenses which | commanded you 
to do for the offering their sacrifices. My will, therefore, is this: that, upon the 
reading of this epistle, you supply them with whatsoever they want for their sa- 
erifices, and that out of the royal treasury, of the tributes of Samaria, as the priest 
shall desire, that they may not leave off offering their daily sacrifices, nor praying 
to God for me and the Persians.” And these were the contents of that epistle 


CHAP. V. 


How Xerxes, the Son of Darius, was well disposed to the Jews: as also concerning 
Esdras and Nehemiah. 


§ 1. Upon the death of Darius, Xerxes his son took the kingdom, who, ashe 
inherited his father’s kingdom, so did he inherit his piety towards God, and honour 
of him; for he did all things suitably to his father relating to divine worship, and 
he was exceeding friendly to the Jews. Now about this time, a son of Jeshua, 
whose name was Joacim, was the high priest. Moreover, there was now in Ba. 
bylon a righteous man, and one that enjoyed a great reputation among the mul- 
titude : he was the principal priest of the people, and his name was Esdras. He 
was very skilful in the laws of Moses, and was well acquainted with king Xerxes. 
He had determined to go up to Jerusalem, and to take with him some of those 
Jews that were in Babylon; and he desired that the king would give him an 
epistle to the governors of Syria, by which they might know who he was. Ac. 
cordingly the king wrote the following epistle to those governors :) “Xerxes, king 
ef kings, to Ezra the priest, and reader of the divine law, greeting: I think w . 
agreeable to that love which I bear to mankind, to permit those of the Jewishna_, 
tion who are so disposed, as well as those of the priests and Levites that are in 
vur kingdom, to go together to Jerusalem. Accordingly I have given command 
for that purpose; and let every one that hath a mind to go, according as it hath 
seemed good to me and to my seven counsellors; and: this in order to their re. 
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viev of the affairs of Judea, to see whether they be agreeable to the law of God. 
Let them also take with them those presents which | and my friends have vowed, 
with all that silver and gold which is found in the country of the Babylonians, as 
dedicated to God ; and let all this be carried to Jerusalem, to God for sacrifices. 
Let it also be lawful for thee and thy brethren, to make as many vessels of silver 
and gold as thou pleasest... Thou shalt also dedicate those holy vessels which 
have been given thee, and as many more as thou hast a mind to rake; and shalt 
take the expenses out of the king’s treasury. I have moreover written to the 
treasurers of Syria and Pheenicia, that they take care of those affairs that Esdras 
the priest, and reader of the laws of God, is sent about. And that God may not 
be at all angry with me, or with my children, I grant all that is necessary for sa- 
erifices to God, according to the law, as far as a hundred cori of wheat. And! 
enjoin you not to lay any treacherous imposition, or any tributes, upon their priests 
or Levites, or sacred singers, or porters, or sacred servants, or scribes of the 
temple. And do thou, O Esdras, appointjudges according to the wisdom [given 
thee] of God, and those such as understand the law, that they may judge in all 
Syria and Phoenicia; and do thou instruct those also which are ignorant of it, 
that if any one of thy countrymen transgress the law of God, or that of the king, 
he may be punished, as not transgressing it out of ignorance, but as one. that 
knows it indeed, but boldly despises and contemns it; and such may be punished 
by death, or by paying fines. Farewell.” i 
2. When Esdras had received this epistle, he was very joyful, and began to 
worship God, and confessed that he had been the cause of the king’s great fa- 
“our to him, and that for the same reason he gave all the thanks to God. So he 
read the epistle at Babylon to those Jews that were there; but he kept the epistle 
.ttself, and sent a copy of it to all those of his own nation ‘nat were in Media. 
And when these Jews had understood what piety the king had towards God, and 
what kindness he had for Esdras, they were all greatly pleased; nay, many of 
them took their effects with them, and came to Babylon, as very desirous of going 
down to Jerusalem ; but then the entire body of the people of Israel remained in 
that country, wherefore there are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject to 
the Romans, whiie the ten tribes are beyond Euphrates till now, and are an im- 
‘mense multitude, and not to be estimated by numbers. Now there came a great 
number of priests, and Levites, and porters, and sacred singers, and sacred ser- 
-vants, to Esdras. Sohe gathered those that were in the captivity together beyond 
Euphrates, and stayed there three days, and ordained a fast for them, that they 
might make their prayers to God for their preservation, that they might suffer no 
‘misfortunes by the way, either from their enemies or from any other ill accident ; 
for Esdras had said beforehand, that he had told the king how God would preserve 
thern, and so he had not thought fit to request that he would send horsemen to 
conduct them. So when they had finished their prayers, they removed from Eu- 
phrates, on the twelfth day of the first month of the seventh year of the reign of 
‘Xerxes, and they came to Jerusalem on the fifth month of the same year. Now 
‘Esdras presented the sacred money to the treasurers, who were of the family of 
-the priests; of silver six hundred and fifty talents, vessels of silver one hundred 
-talents, vessels of gold twenty talents, vessels of brass, that were more precious 
‘than gold,* twelve talents by weight; for these presents had been made by the 
‘king and his counsellors, and by all the Israelites that stayed at Babylon. So 
\when Esdras had delivered these things to the priests, he gave to God, as the ap. ° 
pointed sacrifices of whole burnt offerings, twelve bulls, on account of the com. 
*nion preservation of the people, ninety rams, seventy-twa lambs, and twelve kids 
‘of the goats, for the remission of sins. He also delivered the king’s epistle to 
“the king’s officers, and to the governors of Colesyria and Pheenicia; and as they 
* Dr. Hudson takes notice here, that this kind of brass or copper, or rather mixture of gold and brass 
4 ¢apper, was called aurichalcwa, and that this was of old esteemed the mos. precious of all metals 
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were under the necessity of doing what was enjoined by him, they honoured om 
nation, and were assistant to them in all their necessities. 

3. Now these things were truly done under the conduct of Esdras, and he sue. 
ceeded in them, because God esteemed him worthy of the success of his conduct, 
on account of his goodness and righteousness: but some time afterward there 
caine some persons to him, and they brought an accusation against certain of 
the multitude, and of the priests and Levites, who had transgressed their settle. 
ment, and dissolved the laws of their country, by marrying strange wives, and had 
brought the family of the priests into confusion. ‘These persons desired him to 
support the laws, lest God should take up a general anger against them all, and 
reduce them to a calamitous condition again. Hereupon he rent his garment 
immediately, out of grief, and pulled off the hair of his head and beard, and cast 
himself upon the ground, because this crime had reached the principal men among 
the people, and considering that if he should enjoin them to cast out their wives, 
and the children they had by them, he should not be hearkened to, he continued 
lying upon the ground. However, all the better sort came running to him, whe 
also themselves wept, and partook of the grief he was under for what had been 
‘done. So Esdras rose up from the ground, and stretched out his hands towards 
heaven, and said, that ‘ he was ashamed to look towards it, because of the sins 
which the people had committed, while they had cast out of their memories what 
their fathers had undergone on account of their wickedness ; and he besought 
‘God, who had saved a seed and a remnant out of the calamity and captivity they 
had been in, and had restored them again to Jerusalem, and to the:r own land, 
and had obliged the kings of Persia to have compassion on them, that he would 
also forgive them their sins they had now committed, which, though they deser- 
ved death, yet it was agreeable to the mercy of God to remit even tc these the 
punishment due to them.” 

4. After Esdras had said this, he left off praying ; and when all those that came 
to him with their wives and*children were under lamentation, one whose name 
was Jechonias, a principal man in Jerusalem, came to him and said, that they 
had sinned in marrying strange wives ; and he persuaded him to adjure them al) 
to cast those wives out, and the children born of them, and that those should be 
punished who would not obey the law. So Esdras hearkened to this advice, and 
made the heads of the priests and of the Levites, and of the Israelites, swear that 
they would put away those wives and children, according to the advice of Jecho- 
wias. And when he had received their oaths, he went in haste out of the temple, 
into the chamber of Johanan, the son Eliasib, and as he had hitherto tasted no- 
tuing at all for grief, so he abode there that day... And when proclamation was 
‘niade, that all those of the captivity should gather themselves together to Jerusa- 
fem, and that those that did not meet there in two or three days should be ba- 
nished from ihe multitude, and that their substance should be appropriated to the 
uses of the temple, according to the sentence of the elders, those that were of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin came together in three days, viz. on the twentieth 
day of the ninth month, which, according to the Hebrews, is called Tebeth, and 
according to the Macedonians, Apelleus. Now, as they were sitting in the up- 
er room of the temple, where the elders also were present, but were uneasy be- 
cause of the cold, Esdras stood up, and accused them, and told them they had 
sinned in marrying wives that were not of their own nation; but that now they 

-would do a thing both pleasing to God and advantageous to themselves, if they 
would put those wives away. Accordingly, they all cried out, that “they would do 
so. That, however, the multitude was great, and that the season of the year was 
winter, and that this work would require more than one or two days. Let their 

«rulers, therefore [said they,] and those that have married strange wives, come 

nither at proper time, while the elders of every place, that are in common to es- 
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amaig the number of those that have thus married, are to be there also. Accor- 
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uingly this was resolved on by them ; and they began the inquiry after those that 
had married strange wives on the first day of the tenth month, and continued the 
inquiry to the first day of the next month, and found a great many of the poste. 
rity of Jeshua the high priest, and of the priests and Levites, and Israelites, who 
had a greater regard to the observation of the law than to their natural affection, 
and immediately cast out their wives, and the children which were born of them.* 
And in order to appease God, they offered sacrifices, and slew rams, as oblations 
to him but it does not seem to me to be necessary to set down the names of 
these men. So when Esdras had reformed this sin about:the marriages of the 
forementicned persons, he reduced that practice to purity, so that it continued in 
that state for the time to come. 

5. Now when they kept the feast of tabernaclest in the seventh month, 
and almost all the people were come together to it, they went up to the open part’ 
of the temple, to the gate which looked eastward, and desired of Esdras that the 
laws of Moses might be read to them. Accordingly he stood in the midst of the 
multitude and read them; and this he did from morning to noon. Now by hear- 
ing the laws read to them, they were instructed to be righteous men fer the pre- 
sent and for the future; but as for their past offences they were displeased at 
themselves, and proceeded to shed tears on their account, as considering with 
themselves, that if they had kept the law, they had endured none of these mise. 
ries which they had experienced. But when Esdras saw them in this disposition, 
he bade them go home, and not weep, for that it was a festival, and that they 
ought not to weep thereon, for that it was not lawful so to do.{ He exhorted them > 
rather to proceed immediately to feasting, and to do what was suitable toa feast, 
and what was agreeable to a day of joy, but to let their repentance and sorrow 
for their former sins be a security and a guard to them, that they fell no more 
into the like offences. So upon Esdras’ exhortation they began to feast; and 
when they had so done for eight days in their tabernacles, they departed to their 
own homes, singing hymns to God, and returning thanks to Esdras, for his refor- 
mation of what corruptions had been introduced into their settlement. So it came 
to pass, that alter he had obtained this reputation among the people, he died an 
old man, and was buried in a magnificent manner at Jerusalern. About the same 
time it happened also, that Joacim the high priest died; and his son of Eliasib 
succeeded in the high priesthood. 

6. Now there was one of those Jews that had been carried captive, who was 
cupbearer to king Xerxes; his name was Nehemiah. As this man was walking 
before Susa, the metropolis of the Persians, he heard some stiangers that were 
entering the city after a long journey, speaking to one ancther in the Hebrew 
tongue; so he went to them, and asked them whence they came. And when - 
their answer was, that they came from Judea,-he began to enquire of them again 
in what state the multitude was, andin what condition Jerusalem was. And when | 
they replied that they were in a bad state, for that their walls were thrown down 
to the ground, and that the neighbouring nations did a great deal of mischief’ to 
the Jews, while in the day time they overran the country and pillaged it, and in 
the night did them mischief, inasmuch that not a few were led away captive out 

* This procedure of Esdras, and of the best part of the Jewish nation, after their return from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, of reducing the Jewish marriages, once for all, to the strictness of the law of Moses, 
without any regard to the greatness of those who had broken it, and without regard to that natural affec- . 
tion or compassion for their heathen wives and their children by them, which made it so hard for Esdras 
to correct it, deserves greatly to be observed and imitated in all attempts for reformation among Chris- 
tians, the contrary.conduct having ever been the bane of true religion, both among Jews and Christians, 
while political views, or human passions. or prudential motives, are suffered to take place instead cf the 
divine laws, as so the blessing of God is forfeited, and the church still suffered to conti ue corrupt from 
one generation to another. Seechap. viii. sect. 2. 

+ This Jewish feast of tabernacles was ‘imitated in several heathen solemnities, as Spanheim here ol» 
serves and proves. He also further observes presently, what great regard many heathens had to the mo- 
huments of their forefathers, as Nehemiah had here, sect. 6. 


t This rule of Esdras, not to fast on a festival day, is quoted in the Apostolical Constitutions, B v ay | 
*Vtaining among Christians also. 
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of Jerusalem itself, and that the roads were in the day time found full of dead 
men*. Hereupon Nehemiah shed tears, out of commiseration of the calamities’ 
of his countrymen; and looking up to heaven, he said, ‘ How long, O Lord, wilt 
thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so great miseries, and while we are 
made the prey and the spoil of ail men?” And while he stayed at the gate, and 
lamented thus, one told him thatthe king was going to sit down to supper; so he 
made haste, and went as he was, without washing himself, to minister to the king 
in his office of cupbearer. But as the king was very pleasant afier supper, and 
more cheerful than usual, he cast his eyes on Nehemiah, and seetng him look 
sad, he asked him why he was sad. Whereupon he prayed to God to give him 
favour, and afford him the power of persuading by his words, and said, “ How 
ean I, O king, appear otherwise than thus, and not be in trouble, while I hear 
that the walls of Jerusalem, the city where are the sepulchres of my fathers, are 
thrown down to the ground, and that its gates are consumed by fire ; but do thou 
grant me the favour to go and build its wall, and to finish the building of the tem- 
ple.” Accordingly the king gave him a signal, that he freely granted him what 
he asked, and told him that he should carry an epistle to the governors, that they 
might pay him due honour, and afford him whatsoever assistance he wanted, and 
as he pleased. ‘Leave off thy sorrow, then (said the king), and be cheerful in 
the performance of thy office hereafter.” So Nehemiah worshiped God, and 
gave the king thanks for his promise, und cleared up his sad and cloudy counte- 
nance, by the pleasure he had from the king’s promises. Accordingly, the king 
called for him the next day, and gave him an epistle to be carried to Adeus, the 
governor of Syria, and Phasnicia, and Samaria; wherein he sent to him to pay 
due honour to Nehemiah, and to supply him with what he wanted for his building. 

7. Now when he was come to Babylon, and had taken with him many of his 
countrymen, who voluntarily followed him, he came to Jerusalem in the twenty 
and fifth year of the reign of Xerxes. And when he had shown the epistles to 
God,f he gave them to Adeus, and to the other governors. He also called toge- 
ther all the people to Jerusalem, and stood in the midst of the temple, and made 
the following speech to them: “ You know, O Jews, that God hath kept our fa. 
thers Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in mind continually ; and for the sake of 
their righteousness hath not left off the care of you: indeed he hath assisted me 
m gaining this authority of the king to raise up ovr wall and finish what is want- 
ing of the temple. I desire you, therefore, who well know the ill will our neigh- 
bouring nations bear to us, and that when they once are made sensible that we 
are in earnest about building, they will come upon us, and contrive many ways 
of obstructing our works, that you will, in the first place, put your trust in God, 
as in him that will assist us against their hatred, and to intermit building neither 
night nor day, but to use all diligenée, and to hasten on the work, now we have 
this especial opportunity for it.” When he had said this, he gave order that the 
rulers should measure the wall, and part the work of it among the people, accerd- 
ing to their villages and cities, as every one’s ability sheuld require. And when 
he had added this promise, that he himself, with his servants, would assist them, 
he dissolved the assembly. So the Jews prepared for the work : that is the name 
they are called by from the day that they came up from Babylon, which is taken 
from the tribe of Judah, which came first to these places; and thence both they 
aud the country gained that appellation. 

8. But now, when the Ammonites, and Moabites, and Samaritans, and all that 


* This miserable condition of the Jews, and their capital, must have been after the death of Esdras, 
meir former governor, and before Nehemiah came with hiscommission to build the walls of Jerusalem. 
ivor is that at all disagreeable to these histories in Josephus, since Esdras came on the 7th, and Nehemiah | 
not till the 25th of Xerxes, at the interval of 18 sears. . 

+ This showing king Xerxes’ epistles to God, or laying them open before God, in the temple, is very 
like the laying open the epistles of Sennachertb before him also by Hezekiah, 2 Kings, xix. 14; Isa. xxxvil 
t4; although this last was for amemorial to put him in mind of the enemies, in orderto move that divine 
emupassion, and the present as a token of gratitude for mercies already received, as Havercamp well ab- 

erves on this place. r 
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‘irhabited Celesyria,-heard that the building went on apace, they took it heiniously, 

and proceeded to lay snares for them, and to hinder their intentions. “They also 
slew many of the Jews, and sought how they might destroy Nehemiah himself, 
by hiring some of the foreigners to kill him. ‘They also put the Jews in fear, and 
disturbed them, end spread abroad rumours, as if many nations were ready to 
make an expeditien against them, by which means they were harassed, and had 
almost left off the buildmg. But none cf these things could deter Nehemiah from 
being diligent about the work: he only set a number of men about him as a 
guard to his body, and so unweariedly persevered therein, and was insensible of 
any trouble; out of his desire to perfect this work. And thus did he attentively, 
and with great forecast, take care of his own safety, not that he feared death, 
but out of this persuasion, that if he were dead, the walls for his citizens would 
-never be raised. He also gave orders that the builders should keep their ranks, 
and have their armour on while they were building. Accordingly the mason had 
his sword on, as well as he that brought the materials for building. He also ap- 
pointed that their shields should lie very near them; and he placed trumpeters at 
every five hundred feet, and charged them, that if their enemies appeared they 
should give notice of it to the people, that they might fight in their armour, and 
their enemies might not fall upon them naked. He also went about the compass 
of the city by night, being never discouraged, neither about the work itself, nor 
about his own diet and sleep ; for he made no use of those things for his pleasure, 
but out of necessity. And this trouble he underwent for two years and four 
months"; for in so long a time was the wall built, in the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign of Xerxes, inthe ninth month. Now when the walls were finished, 
Nehemiah and the multitude offered sacrifices to God for the building of them, 
and they continued in feasting eight days. However, when the nations which 
dwelt in Syria heard that the building of the wall was finished, they had indigna. - 
tion at it. But when Nehemiah saw that the city was thin of people, he exhort 
ed the priests and the Levites that they wonld leave the country, and remove 
themselves to the city, and there continue; and he built them houses at his own 
expenses ; and he commanded that part of the peopie which were employed in 
cultivating the land to bring the tithes of their fruits to Jerusalem, that the 
priests and the Levites, having whereof they might live perpetually, might not 
fave the divine worship; who willingly hearkened to the constitutions of Nehe- 
miah, by which means the city Jecusalem came to be fuller of people than it was 
before. So when Nehemiah had done many other excellent things, and things 
wortny of commendation, ina glorious manner, he came to a great age, and then 
died. He was a man of a good and righteous disposition, and very ambitious to 
make his own nation happy; and he hath lefi the walls of Jerusalem as an eterna! 
monument for himself. Now this was done in the days of Xerxes 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Esther,} and Mordecai and Haman; and how, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, the whole Nation of the Jews was in danger of perishing. 


& 1. Arrer the death of Xerxes, the kingdom came to be transferred to his son 
Cyrus, whom the Greeks called Artaxerxes. When this man had obtained the 


* It may not be very improper to remark here, with what an unusual accuracy Josephus determines 
these years of Xerxes, in which the walls of Jerusalem were built, viz. that Nehemiah came with hia 
commission in the 25th of Xerxes; that the walls were two years four months in building; and that they 
were finished on the 28th of Xerxes, sect. 7, 8. 1t may also be remarked farther, that Josephus hardly 
ever mentions more than one infallible astronomical character, I mean an eclipse of the moon, and this 
a little before the death of Hered the Great, Antiq. B. xvii. ch. vi. sect. 4. Now on these two chronolog- 
cal characters in a great measure depend some of the most important points belonging to Christianity, 
viz the explication of Daniel’s.20 weeks, and the duration of our Saviour’s ministry, aad the time of his 
death, in correspondence to those 70 weeks. See the Supplement to the Lit. Accomp. of Proph. p. 72. 

¢ Since some sceptical persons are willing to discara this buok of Esther as no true history; and ovem 
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4 ° ° : ~ F . 
government over the Persians, the whole nation of the Jews, with their wives and 
children, were in danger of perishing ; the occasion whereof we shall declare in 
-a little time; for it is proper, in the first place, to explain somewhat relating to 
this king, and how he came to marry a Jewish wife, who was herself of the royal 
family also; and whois related to have saved our nation; for when Artaxerxes 
had taken the kingdom, and had set governors over the hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces, from India even unto Ethiopia, in the third year of his reign, he made 
a costly feast for his friends, and for the nations of Persia, and for their gover 
nors, such a one ag was proper for a king to make, when he hada mind to make 
a public demonstration of his riches, and this for a hundred and four-score days; 
after which he made a feast for other nations, and for their ambassadors, at Shu- 
shan, for seven days. Now this feast was ordered after the manner following: 
He caused a tent to be pitched, which was supported by pillars of gold and sil- 
ver, with curtains of linen and purple spread over them, tiat it might afford room 
for many ten thousands to sit down. The cups with which the waiters ministered 
were of gold, and adorned with precious stones, for pleasure and for sight. He 
also gave order to the servants that they should not force them to drink, by bring- 
ing them wine continually, as is the practice of the Persians, but to permit every 
one of the guests to enjoy himself according to his own inclination. » Moreover, he 
sent messengers through the country, and gave order, that they should have a 
remission of their labours, and should keep a festival many days, on account of 
his kingdom. In like manner did Vashti the queen gather her guests together 
and made them a feast in the palace. Now the king was desirous to show her, 
who exceeded all other womenin beauty, to those that feasted with him, and sent 
some to command her tocome to his feast. But she, out of regard to the laws of the 
Persians, which forbid the wives to be seen by strangers, did not go to the king ;* 
and though he oftentimes sent the eunuchs to her, she did nevertheless stay away, 
and refused to come, till the king was so much irritated that he brake up the en. 
tertainment, and rose up, and called for those seven who had the interpretation 
ofthe laws committed to them, and accused his wife, and said that he had been 
affronted by her, because that when she was frequently called by him to his feast, 
she did not obey himonce. He therefore gave order that they should inform him 
what could be done by the law against her. So one of them, whose name was 
Memucan, said that ‘‘ this affront was offered not to him alone, but to all the Per- 
sians, who were in danger of Jeading their lives very ill with their wives, if they 
must be thus despised by them; for that none of their wives would have any re- 
verence for their husbands, if they had such an example of arrogance inthe queen. 


our learned and judicious Dr. Wall, in his late posthumous critical notes upon all the other He. 
brew books of the Old Testament, gives us none upon the Canticles or upon Esther, and seems thereby 
to z.ve up this book, as well as he gives up the Canticles, as indefensible ; [ shall venture to say, that al- 
most all the objections against this book of Esther are gone at once, if, as wé certainly ought to do, andas 
Dean Prideaux has justly done, we place this history under Artaxerxes Longimanus, as do both the Sep- 
tuagint interpreters and Josephus. The learned Dr. Lee, in his posthumous dissertation on the second 
book of Esdras, page 25, also says that ‘ the truth of this history is demonstrated by the feast of Purim, 
kept up from that time to this very day, and this surprising providential revolution in favour of a captive 
people, thereby constantly commemorated, standeth even upon a firmer basis than that there ever was 
such a man asking Alexander (the Great] in the world, of whose reign there is no such abiding monument 
at this day to be found anywhere. Nor will they, I dare say, who quarrel at this, or any other of the sa- 
cred histories, find it a very easy matter to reconcile the different accounts which were given by histori- 
ans of the affairs of this king, or toconfirm any one fact of his whatever, with the same evidence which 
is here given for the principal fict in the sacred book, or even so much as to prove the existence of such 
a person, of whom so great things are related, but upon granting this book of Esther, or sixth of Esdras 
(as it is placed in some of the most ancient copies of the vulgate), to be a most true and certain history,” 
é&c. 

* If the Chaldee paraphrase be in the right that Artaxerxes intended to show Vashti to his guests na 
ned, i is no wonder at all that she would not submit’ to such an indignity ; but still, if it were not so gross 
as tnat,yet might it, in the king’s cups, be donein a way so indecent, as the Persianlaws would not then 
bear more than the common laws of modesty. And that the king had some such design seems not im 
probaole, for otherwise the principal of these royal guests could be no strangers ta the queen, nor unappri 
ae of her beauty, so far as decency admitted. However, since Providence was now paving the way for the 
mtroduction of a Jewess into the king’s affections, in order to bring about one of the most wonderful de- 
‘iverances which the Jewish or any nation ever had, we need not be farther solicitous about the motives 
by woide the king was induced to divorce Vashti and marry Esther. ia 
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towards thee, who rulest over all.” Accordingly he exhorted him to punish her, 
who had been guilty of'so great an affront to him, after asevere manner; and 
when he had so done, to publish to the nations what had been decreed about the 
yucen. So the resolution was, to put Vashti away, and to give her dignity to 
wnother. 

2. But the king, having been fond of her, did not well bear a separation, and 
yet by the Jaw he could not admit of a reconciliation, so he was under trouble, as 
not having it in his power to do what he desired to do. But when his friends 
saw him so uneasy, they advised him to cast the memory of his wife, and his love 
for her, out of his mind, but to send abroad over all the habitable earth, and to 
search out for comely virgins, and to take her whom he should like best for nis 
wife, because his passion for his former wife would be quenched by the introduc. 
tion of another, and the kindness he had for Vashti would be withdrawn from her, 
and be placed on her that was with him. Accordingly he was persuaded to fol. 
low this advice, and gave order to certain persons to choose out of the virgins that 
were in his kingdom those that were esteemed the most comely. So when a 
great number of these virgins were gathered together, there was found a damse) 
in Babylon, both whose parents were dead, and she was brought up with her un. 
cle Mordecai, for that was her uncle’s name. This uncle was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and was one of the principal persons among the Jews. Now it proved 
that this damsel, whose name was Esther, was the most beautiful of all the rest, 
and that the grace of her countenance drew the eyes of the spectators principally 
upon her ; so she was committed to one of the eunuchs to take care of her; and 
she was very exactly provided with sweet odours, in great plenty, and with costly 
‘ointments, such as her body required to be anointed withal ; and this was used 
for six months by the virgins, who were in number four hundred. And when the 
eunuch thought the virgins had been sufficiently purified, in the forementioned 
time, and were now fit to go to the king’s bed, he sent one to be with the king 
every day. So when he had accompanied with her, he sent her back to the eu- 
nuch ; and when Esther had come to him, he was pleased with her, and fell in 
love with the damsel, and married her, and made her his lawfui wife, and kept a 
wedding feast for her on the twelfth month of the seventh year of his reign, which 
was cailed Adar. He also sent angari, as they are called, or messengers, unto 
every nation, and gave orders that they should keep a feast for his marriage, 
while he himself treated the Persians and the Medes, and the principal men of 
the nations for a whole month, on account of this his marriage. Accordingly 
Esther came to his royal palace, and he set a diadem upon her head: and thus 
was Esther married, without making known to the king what nation she was de- 
rived from. Her uncle also removed from Bebylon to Shushan, and dwelt there, 
being every day about the palace, and inquiring how the damsel did, for he loved 
her as though she had been his own daughter. 

3. Now the king had made a law, that none of his own people should approach 
him unless he were called, when he sat upon his throne ;* and men with axes in 
their hands stood round about his throne, in order to punish such as approached 
to him without being called. However the king sat with a golden sceptre in his 
hand, which he held out when he had a mind to save any one of those that ap- 
proached to him without being called; and he who touched it was free from dan- 
ger. But of this matter we have discoursed sufficiently. : 

4. Some time after this [two eunuchs] Bigthan and Teresh plotted agains the 
king ; and Barnabazus, the servant of one of the eunuchs, being by birth a Jew, 
was acquainted with their conspiracy, and discovered it to the queen’s "uncle; 
and Mordecai, by the means of Esther, made the conspirators known to the king 


f 


* Herodotus says, that this law [against any one’s coming uncalled to the kings of Persia when they 
were sitting on their thrones} was first enacted by Deioces [i. e. by him who first withdrew the Medes 
from the dominion of the Assyrians, and himself first reigned over them.] Thus. also, says Spauhem, 
stood guards, with their axes, about the throne of Tenus, or Tenedus, that the offender might by them tw 
punished immediately 
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This troubled the king ; but he discovered the truth, and hanged the eunuchs 
upon a cross, while at that time he gave no reward to Mordecai, who had been 
the occasion of his preservation. He only bid the scribes to set down his name 
in the records, and bid him stay inthe palace, as’ an intimate friend of the king’s, 
5. Now there was one Haman, the son of Amedatha, by birth an Amalekite, 
that used to go in to the king; and the foreigners and Persians worshiped him, as 
Artaxerxes had commanded that such honour should be paid to him; but Morde. 
cai was so wise, and so observant of his own country’s laws, that he would not 
worship* the man. When Himan observed this, he inquired whence he came ; 
and when he understood that he was a Jew, he had indignation at him, and said 
within himself, that “‘whereas the Persians, who were free men, worshiped him, 
this man, who was no better than a slave, does not vouchsafe to do so.” And 
when he desired to punish Mordecai, he thought it too small a thing to request of 
the king that he alone might be punished; he rather determined to abolish the 
whole nation, for he was naturally an enemy to the Jews, because the nation of 
the Amalekites, of which he was, had been destroyed by them. Accordingly he 
came to the king, and accused them, saying, ‘‘’There is a certain wicked nation, 
and itis dispersed over all the habitable earth that was under his dominion; a 
nation separate from others, unsociable, neither admitting the same sort of divine 
worship that others do, nor using laws like to the laws of others; at enmity with 
thy people, and with all men, beth in their manners and practices. Now if thou 
wilt be a benefactor to thy subjects, thou wilt give order to destroy them utterly, 
and not leave the least remains of them, nor preserve any of them, either for slaves 
or for captives.” But that the king might not be damnified by the Joss of the tn- 
butes which the Jews paid him, Haman promised to give him out of his own es- 
tate forty thousand talents whensoever he pleased ; and he said he would pay this 
money very willingly, that the kingdom might be freed from such a misfortune. 
6. When Haman had made this petition, the king both forgave him the money 
and granted him the men, to do what he would with them. So Haman, havin; 
gained what he desired, sent out immediately a decree, as from the king, to a 
nations, the contents whereof were these:  “ Artaxerxes, the great king, to the 
rulers of the hundred and twenty-seven provinces, from India to Ethiopia, sends 
this writing: Whereas I have governed many nations, and obtained the dominion 
ofall the habitable earth, according to my desire, and have not been obliged te 
do any thing that is insolent or cruel to my subjects by such my power, but have 
showed myself mild and gentle, by taking care of their peace and good order, and 
have sought how they might enjoy those blessings for all time to come: And 
whereas I have been kindly informed by Haman, who, on account of his pru 
dence and justice, is the first in my esteem and in dignity, and only second to 
myself, for his fidelity and constant good will to me, that there is an ill-natured 
nation intermixed with all mankind, that is averse to our laws, and not subject to 
kings, and of a different conduct of life from others, that hateth monarchy, and of 
a disposition that is pernicious to our affairs, I give order that all these men, of 
whom Haman, our second father, hath informed us, be destroyed, with their 
wives and children, and that none of them be spared, and that none prefer pity to 
them before obedience to this decree. And this I will to be executed on the 
‘ourteenth day of the twelfih month of this present year, that so, when all that 
have enmity to us are destroyed, and this in one day, we may be allowed to lead 
the rest of our lives in peace hereatter.” Now when this decree was brought to 
the cities and to the country, all were ready for the destruction and entire abo 
fishment of the Jews against the day before mentioned; and they were very 
* Whether this adoration required of Mordecai to Haman were by him deemed too like the adoration 
gue only to God, as Josephus seems here to think, as well as the Septuagint interpreters also, by their 
«ranslation of Est. xiii 12, 13,14; or whether he thought he ought to pay no sort of adoration to ax 


‘Amelekite, which nation liad been such great sinners as to have been universally devoted to destruction 
by God himself, Exod. xvii. 14,15, 16; 2 Sam. xv 18: or whether both causes concuned, cannot 29%, 


beount, ne entirely determined 


A 
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hasty about it at Shushan in particular. Accordingly the king and Haman spent 
their time in feasting together with good cheer and wine, but the citv was in 
disorder. | 

7. Now when Mordecai was informed of what was done, he rent his clothes, 
and put on sackcloth, and sprinkled ashes upon his head, and went about the city 
erying out, that “a nation that had been injurious to no man was to be destroy- 
ed.” And he went on saying thus as far as the king’s palace, and there he 
stood, for it was not lawful for him to go into it in that habit. The same thing 
was done by all the Jews that were in the several cities wherein this decree was 
published, with lamentation and mourning, on account of the calamities denoun.- 
ced against them. But as soon as certain persons had told the queen that Mor. 
decai stood before the court in a mourning habit, she was disturbed at this report 
and sent out such as should change his garments ; but when he could not be in. 
duced to put off his sackcloth, because the sad occasion that forced him to put it 
on was not yet ceased, she called the eunuch Acratheus, for he was then pre- 
sent, and sent him to Mordecai, in order to know of him what sad accident had 
befallen him, for he was in mourning, and would not put off the habit he had put 
on at her desire. ‘Then did Mordecai inform the eunuch of the occasion of his 
mourning, and of the decree which was sent by the king into ail the country, and 
of the promise of money whereby Haman bought the destruction of their nation. 
He alsc gave him a copy of what was proclaimed at Shushan, to be carried to Es. 
ther; and he charged her to petition the king about this matter, and not think it a 
dishonourable thing in her to put on an humble habit for the safety of her nation 
wherein she might deprecate the ruin of the Jews, who were in danger of it; for 
that Haman, whose dignity was only inferior to that of the king’s, had accused 
the Jews, and had irritated the kmg against them. When she was informed of | 
this, she sent to Mordecai again, and told him that she was not called by the king, 
and that he who goes in to him without being called is to be slain, unless when 
he is willing to save any one, he holds out his golden sceptre to him; but that to 
whomsoever he does so, although he goin without being called, that person 1s so 
far from being slain, that he obtains a pardon, and -is entirely preserved. Now 
when the eunuch carried this message from Esther to Mordecai, he bade him alsa 
.ell her that she must not only provide for her own preservation, but for the com- 
mon preservation of her nation ; for that if she now neglected this opportunity. 
there would certainly arise help,to them from God some other way, but tuat she 
and her father’s house would be destroyed by those whom she now despised. 
But Esther sent the very same eunuch back to Mordecai [to desire him, | to go to 
Shushan, and to gather the Jews that were there together toa congregation, and 
to fast and to abstain from all sorts of feod on her account, and to [let him know 
that] she with her maidens would do the same; and then she promised that she 
would go to the king, and though it were against the law, and that if she must die 
for it, she would not refuse it. . 

8. Accordingly Mordecai did as Esther had enjoined him, and made the people 
fast: and he besought God, together with them, ‘not to overlook his nation, par- 
ticularly at this time, when it was going to be destroyed, but that, as he had often 
before provided for them, and forgiven when they had sinned, so he would now 
deliver them from that destruction which was denounced against them; for ai- 
though it was not all the nation that offended, yet must they so ingloriously be 
slain; and that he was himself the occasion of the wrath of Haman, because, 
said he, I did not worship him, nor could I endure te pay that honour to lum 
which I used to pay to thee, O Lord; for upon that his anger hath he contrived 
this present mischief against those that have not transgressed thy laws.” ‘The 
same supplications did the multitude put up; and entreated that God would pro 
vide for their deliverance, and free the Israelites that were in all tne earth from 
this calamity which was now coming upon them, for they had it before their eyes 
and expected its coming. Accordingly Esther made supplication to Ged afte 
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the manner of her country, by casting herself down upon the earth, and putting 
on her mourning garments, and bidding farewell to meat and drink, and all deli. 
cacies, for three days’ time; and she entreated God to have mercy upon her, and 
to make her words appear persuasive to the king, and render her countenance 
more beautiful than it was before, that both by her words and beauty she might 
succeed, for the averting of the king’s anger, in case he were at all irritated 
against her, and for the consolation of those of her own country, now they were 
in the utmost danger of perishing; as also that he would excite a hatred in the 
king against the enemies of the Jews, and those that had contrived their future 
destruction, if they proved to be contemned by him. 

9. When Esther had used this supplication for three days, she put off those 
garments, and changed her habit, and adorned herself as became a queen, and. 
took two of her handmaids with her, the one of which supported her, as she gently 
leaned upon her, and the other followed after, and lifted up her large train (which 
swept along the ground) with the extremities of her fingers. And thus she came 
to the king, having a blushing redness in her countenance, with a pleasant agree- 
ableness in her behaviour ; yet did she go in to him with fear, and as soon as she 
was come over against. him,as he was sitting on his throne, in his royal apparel, 
which was a garment interwoven with gold and precious stones, which,made him. 
seem to her more terrible, especially when he looked at her somewhat severelv, 
and with a countenance on fire with anger, her joints failed her immediately, out 
of the dread she was in, and she fell down sideways in a swoon: but the king 
changed his mind, which happened, as I suppose, by the will of God, and was 
concerned for his wife, lest her fear should bring some very evil thing upon her, 
and he leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, and recovered her by 
embracing ber, and speaking comfortably to her, and exhorting her to be of good 
cheer, and not to suspect any thing that was sad on account of her coming to 
him without being called, because that law was made for subjects, but that she, 
who was a queen, as well as he a king, might be entirely secure ; and as he saia 
this, he put the sceptre into her hand, and laid his rod upon her neck, on account 
of the law, and so freed her from her fear. After she had recovered herself by 
these encouragements, she said, ‘‘ My lord, it is not easy for me, on the sudden, to 
say what hath happened, for as soon as I saw thee to be great, and comely, and 
terrible, my spirit departed from me, and I had no soul left in me.” And while it 
was with difficulty, and in a low voice, that she could say thus much, the king was 
in great agony and disorder, and encouraged Esther to be of good cheer, and to 
expect better fortune, since he was ready, if occasion should require it, to grant 
to her the half of his kingdom. Accordingly Esther desired that he and his 
friend Haman would come to her to a banquet, for she said she had prepared a 
supper for him. He consented to it; and when they were there, as they were 
drinking, he bid Esther to ‘‘let him know what she desired, for that she should 
not be disappointed, though she should desire the half of his kingdom.” But 
she put off the discovery of her petition till next day, if he would come again, 
together with Haman, to her banquet. 

10. Now when the king had promised so to do, Haman went away very glad, 
because he alone had the honour of supping with the king at Esther’s banquet, and 
because no one else partook of the same honour with the king but himself; yet 
when he saw Mordesai in the court, he was very much displeased, for he paid 
him no manner of respect when he saw him. So he went home, and called for 
his wife Zeresh, and his triends, and when they were come, he showed them what 
honour he enjoyed, not only from the king, but from the queen also, for as he 
alone had that day supped with her, together with the king, so was he also in- 
vited again for the next day; yet, said he, am I not pleased to see Mordecai the 
Jew in the court. Hereupon his wife Zeresh advised him to give order that a. 
vallows should be made fifty cubits high,.and that in the morning he should ask 
“of the king that Mordecai might be hanged thereon. So he commanded. her 
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advice, and gave order to his servants to prepare the gallows, and to place it in 
the court, for the punishment of Mordecai thereon, which was accordingly pre- 
pared. But God laughed to scorn the wicked expectations of Haman, and as he 
knew what the event would be, he was delighted at it ; for that night he took away 
the king’s sleep, and as the king was not willing to lose the time of his laying 
awake, but to spend it in something that might be of advantage to his kingdom, 
he commanded the scribe to bring him the chronicles of the former kings, and 
the records of his own actions; and when he had brought them, and was reading 
them, one was found to have received a country on account of his excellent ma. 
nagement on a certain occasion, and the name of the country was set down, 
another was found to have had a present made him on account of his fidelity; 
then the scribe came to Bigthan and Teresh, the eunuchs that had made a con. 
spiracy against the king, which Mordecai had discovered ; and when the scribe 
said no more but that, and was going on to another history, the king stopped him, 
and inquired ‘‘ Whether it was not added that Mordecai had a reward given him?” 
and when he said there was no such addition, he bid him leave off, and he m- 
quired of those that were appointed for that purpose, what hour of the night it 
was; and when he was informed that it was already day, he gave order, that if 
they found any one of his friends already come, and standing before the court, 
they should tell him. Now it happened that Haman was found there, for he was 
come sooner than ordinary to petition the king to have Mordecai put to death: 
and when the servants said that Haman was before the court, he bid them call him 
in; and when he was come in, he said, “ Because I know thw‘ thou art my only 
fast friend, I desire thee to give me advice, how I may honour one that I greatly 
love, and that after a manner suitable to my magnificence.” Now Haman rea. 
soned with himself, that what opinion he should give it, would be for himself, 
since it was he alone who was beloved by the king; so-he gave him that advice 
which he thought of all others the best; for he said, ‘If thou wouldst truly honour 
# man whom thou sayest thou dost love, give order that he may ride on horseback, 
with the same garment which thou wearest, and with a gold chain about his neck, 
and Jet one of thy intimate friends go before him, and proclaim through the whole 
‘city, that whosoever the king honoureth obtaineth this mark of his honour.” This 
was the advice which Haman gave, out of a supposal that such reward would 
come to himself. Hereupon the king was pleased with the advice, and said, ‘Go 
thou, therefore, for thou hast the horse, the garment, and the chain, ask for Mor- 
decai the Jew, and give him those things, and go before his horse and proclaim 
accordingly; for, said he, thou art my intimate friend, and liast given me good 
advice; be thou, then, the minister of what thou hast advised me todo. This 
‘shall be his reward from us, for preserving my life.”” When he heard this or- 
der, which was entirely unexpected, he was confounded in his mind, and knew 
not what to do. However, he went out and led the horse, and took the purple 
garment, and the golden chain for che neck, and finding Mordecai before the 
court, clothed in sackcloth, he bade him put that garment off, and put the purple 
garment on. But Mordecai, not knowing the truth of the matter, but thinking 
that it was done in mockery, said, ‘‘O thou wretch, the vilest of all mankind, dost 
thou thus laugh at our calamities?’ But when he was satisfied that the king be- 
stowed this honor upon him, for the deliverance he had procured him, when be 
convicted the eunuchs who had conspired against him, he put on that purple gar-— 
‘ment which the king always wore, and put the chain about his neck, and got ow 
horseback, and went round the city, while Haman went before, and proclaimed, 
“This shall be the reward which the king will bestow on every one whom he loves, 
and esteems worthy of honour.” And when they had gone round the city, Mor. 
decai went in to the king, but Haman went home, out of shame, and intormed 
his wife and friends with what had happened, and this with tears, who said, 
that “lhe would never be able to be revenged on Mordecai, for that God was 
with him.” ih 83 ib i ‘ 
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11. Now, while these men were thus talking one to another, Esther’s eunuch: 
hastened Haman away to come to supper; but one ef the eunuchs, named Sa. 
puchadas, saw the gallows that was fixed in Haman’s house, and inquired of one 
of his servants for what purpose they had prepared it. So he knew that it was 
far the queen’s uncle, because Haman was about to petition the king that he 
might be punished ; but at present he held his peace. Now when the king, with 
Haman, was at the banquet, he desired the queen to tell him what gift she de- 
sired to obtain, and assured her that she should have whatsoever she had a mind 
to. She then lamented the danger her people were in; and said, that “she and 
her nation were given up to be destroyed, and that she, on that account, made 
this her petition ; that she would not have troubled him if he had only given or 
der that they should be sold into bitter servitude, for such a misfortune would 
not have been intolerable ; but she desired that they might be delivered from 
such a destruction.” And when the king inquired of her who was the author ot 
this misery to them, she then openly accused Haman, and convicted him, that 
he had been the wicked instrument of this, and had formed this plot against them 
When the king was hereupon in disorder, and was gone hastily out of the ban. 
quet into the gardens, Haman began to intercede with Esther, and to beseech her 
to forgive him, as to what he had offended, for he perceived that he was in a ve- 
ry bad case. And as he had fallen upon the queen’s bed, and was making sup 
plication to her, the king came in, and'being still more provoked at what he saw, 
‘© thou wretch (said he,) thou vilest of all mankind, dost thou aim to force my 
wife?’ And when Haman was astonished at this, and not able to speak one word 
more, Sabuchadas the eunuch came in, and accused Haman, and _ said, “ He 
-found a gallows at his house, prepared for Mordecai, for that his servant told him 
so much, upon his inquiry, when he was sent to him to call him to supper.” He 
said farther, that “the gallows was fifty cubits high.” Which when the king 
“heard, he determined that Haman should be punished after no other manner than 
that which had been devised by him against Mordecai: so he gave order imme 
diately that he should be hung upon those gallows, and be put to death after tha 
manner. And from hence I cannot forbear to admire God, and to learn hence 
his wisdom and his justice, not only in punishing the wickedness of Haman, but 
in so disposing it that he should undergo the very same punishment which he had 
contrived for another ; as, also, because thereby he teaches others this :esson, 
‘that what mischiefs any one prepares against another, he, without knowing of it, 
first contrives it against himself. : 

12.. Wherefore Haman, who had immoderately abused the honour he had from 
the king, was destroyed after this manner, and the king granted his estate to the 
queen. He also called for Mordecai (for Esther had informed him that she was 
akin to him,) and gave that ring to Mordecai which he had before given to Ha- 
man. The queen also gave Haman’s estate to Mordecai; and prayed the king 
‘to deliver the nation of the Jews from the fear of death, and showed him what 
had been written over all the country by Haman the son of Ammedatha ; for that 
if her country were destroyed, and her countrymen were to perish, she could 
not bear to live herself any longer. So the king promised her, that he would not 
do any thing that should be disagreeable to her, nor contradict. what she desired, 
but he bid her write what she pleased about the Jews, in the king’s name, and 
seal it with his seal, and send it to all his kingdom, for that those who read epis- 
tles whose authority is secured by having the king’s seal to them, would in no 
way contradict what was written therein. So he commanded the king’s scribes 
to be sent for, and to write to the nations on the Jews’ behalf, and te his Jieute- 
nants and governors, that were over his hundred and twenty-seven provinces, 
from India to Ethiopia.. Now the contents: of this epistle were these :* ‘The 

@ The true reason why king Artaxerxes did not here properly revoke his former barbarous decree tor 
‘tne universal slaughter of the Jews, but only empowered and encouraged the Jews to fight for their lives, 
anit to kill their enemies if they attemoted their destruction, seems to have heen that old law of the Medes 
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great king Artaxerxes to our rulers, and those that are our faithful subjects, sen- 
deth, greeting : many men there are, who, on account of the greatness of the be- 
nefits bestowed on them, and because of the honour which they have obtained 
from the wonderful kind treatment of those that bestowed it, are not only injurt. 
ous to their inferiors, but do not scruple to do evil to those that have been their 
benefactors, as if they would take away gratitude from among men, and by their 
insolent abuse of such benefits as they never expected, they turn the abundance 
they have against those that are the authors of it, and suppose they shall lie con. 
cealed from God in that case, and avoid that vengeance which comes from him. 
Some of these men, when they have had the management of affairs committed 
to them by their friends, and bearing private malice of their own against some 
others, by deceiving those that have the power, persuade them to be angry at such 
as have done them no harm, till they are in danger of perishing, and this by lay 
ing accusations and calumnies. Nor is this state of things to be discovered by 
ancient examples, or such as we have learned by report only, but by some ex- 
amples of such impudent attempts under our own eyes ; so that it is not fit to at- 
tend any longer to calumnies and accusations, nor to the persuasions of others, 
but to determine what any one knows of himself to have been really done, and to 
punish what justly deserves it, and to grant such favours to such as are innocent. 
‘This hath been the case of Haman the son of Ammedatha, by birth an Amale- 
kite, and alien fromthe blood of the Persians, who, when he was hospitably en- 
tertained by us, anc partook of that kindness which we bear to all men, to so 
great a degree as to be called my father, and to be all along worshiped, and to 
have honour paid him by all in the second rank after the royal honour due to our- 
selves, he could not bear his good fortune, nor govern the magnitude of his pros 
perity with sound reason; nay, he made a conspiracy against me and my life 
who gave him his authority, by endeavouring to take away Mordecai, my bene 
factor and my saviour, and by basely and treacherously requiring to have Esther 
the partner of my life, and of my dominion, brought to destruction, for he contri 
ved by this means to deprive me of my faithful friends, and transfer the govern 
ment to others.* But since I perceived that these Jews, that were by this. per 
nicious fellow devoted to destruction, were not wicked men, but conducted theis 
fives after the best manner, and were men dedicated to the worship of that God 
who hath preserved the kingdom to me and my ancestors, I do not only free them 
from the punishment which the former epistle, which was sent by Haman, order- 
ed to be inflicted on them, ‘to which if you refuse obedience, you shall do weil, 
but I will that they have all honour paid them. Accordingly I have hanged up 
the man that contrived such things against them, with his family, before the gates 
of Shushan, that punishment being sent upon’ him by God, who seeth all things. 
And I give youin charge, that you publicly propose a copy of this epistle through 
all my kingdom: that the Jews may be permitted peaceably to use their own 
laws; and that you assist them ; that at the same season whereto their miserable 
estate did belong, they may defend themselves the very same day from unjust 
violence, on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which is Adar, for God 
hath made that day a day of salvation instead of a day of destruction to them; 
and may it be a good day to those that wish us well, and a memorial of the pu- 
and Persians, not yet laid aside, that whatever decree was signed both by the King and his lurds, could 
not be changed, but remained unalterable, Dan. vi. 7,8, 9,492, 15,17; Esth. i 19, and viii. 8. And Ha- 
man having engrossed the royal favour, might perhaps have himself signed this decree for the Jews’ 
slaughter, instead of the ancient lords, and so;might have rendered it by their rules irrevocable. 
' * These words give an intimation as if Artaxerxes suspected a deeper design in Haman than epenly 
‘appeared viz. that knowing the Jews would be faithful to him, and that he could never transfer the crowe 
to his own family, who was an Agagite, Esth. iii. 1,10, or of the posterity of Agag, the old king of the Ama 
lekites, 1 Sam. xv. 8, 32,33, while they were. alive, and spread over all his dominions, he therefore en 
deavoured to destroy them. | Nor is it tome improbable, that those 75,800 of the Jews’ enemies which 
were soon destroyed. by the Jews, on the permission of the king, which must be on some great occasion, 
were Amalekites, their old and hereditary enemies, Exod. xvii. 14, 15, and that thereby was fulfilled Ba- 
laam’s prophecy, ‘ Amalek was the first of the nations, but his latter end shallbe, that ke perish for ev a” 
Numb. xxiv. 20. A 
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nishment of the conspirators against us! And I will that you take notice, that eve. 
ry city and every nation, that shall disobey any thing that is contained in this 
epistle, shall be destroyed by fire and sword. However, let this epistle be pub. 
lished through all the country that is under our obedience, and let all the Jews, 
by all means, be ready against the day beforementioned, that they may avenge 
themselves upon their enemies.” | 

13. Accordingly the hursemen who carried the epistles proceeded on the ways 
which they were to go with speed: but as for Mordecai, as soon as he had as- 
sumed the royal garment and the crown of gold, and had put the chain about his 
neck, he went forth in a public procession; and when the Jews who were at 
Shushan saw him in so great honour with the king, they thought his good fortune 
was common to themselves also, and a joy and a beam of salvation encompassed 
the Jews, both those that were in the cities and those that were in the countries, 
upon the publication of the king’s letters, insomuch that many even of the other 
nations circumsised their foreskin for fear of the Jews, that they might procure 
safety to themselves thereby; for on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, 
which according to the Hebrews is called Adar, but according to the Macedoni- 
ans Dystrus, those that carried the king’s epistle gave them notice, that the same day 
wherein their danger was to have been, on that very day should they destroy their 
enemies. But now the rulers of the provinces, and the tyrants, and the kings, 
and the scribes, had the Jews in esteem, for the fear they were in of Mordecai 
forced them to act with discretion. Now when the royal decree was come to all 
the country that was subject to the king, it fell out that the Jews at Shushan slew 
five hundred of their enemies; and when the king had told Esther the number of 
those that were slain in that city, but did not well kn»w what had been done in 
the provinces, he asked her whether she would have any thing farther done 
against them, for that it should be done accordingly. Upon which she desired that 
the Jews might be permitted to treat their remaining enemies in the same manner 
the next day ; as also that they might hang the ten sons of Haman upon the gal.- 
lows. So the king permitted the Jews so to do, as desirous not to contradict Es. 
ther. So they gathered themselve together again on the fourteenth day of the 
montb Dystrus, und slew about three hundred of their enemies, but touched 
nothing of whac riches they had. Now there were slain by the Jews that were 
in the country, and in the other cities, seventy-five thousand of their enemies, 
and these were slain on the thirteenth day of the month, and the next day they 
kept as.a festival. In like manner the Jews that were in Shushan gathered them, 
selves together and feasted on the fourteenth day, and that which followed it; 
whence it is, that even now all the Jews that are in the habitable earth keep these 
days festival, and send portions to one another. Mordecai also wrote to the Jews 
that lived in the kingdom of Artaxerxesto observe these days, and celebrate them.as 
festivals, and to deliver them down to their posterity, that this festival might. con, 
tinue for all time to come, and that it might never be buried in oblivion ; for since 
they were about to be destroyed on these days by Haman, they would do a right | 
thing, upon escaping the danger in them, and on them inflicting punishments on 
their enemies, to observe those days, and give thanks to God on them ; for which 
vause the Jews still keep the forementioned days, and call them days of Phurim 
{or Purim.*] And Mordecai became a great and illustrious person with the king, 
and assisted him in the government.of the people. He also lived with the queen” 
so that the affairs of the Jews were, by their means, better than they could ever 
have hoped for. And this was the state of the Jews under the reign of Artaxerxes.} 

* Take here part of Reland’s note on the disputed passage : “ In Josephus’s covies these Hebrew 
words, days of Purim, or Lots, as in the Greek copies of Esther, chap. ix. 26, 28-32, is read days of Pu: 
rim, or days of Protection, but ought to be read days of Purim, as in the Hebrew ;, than which emenda. 
dation, says he, nothing is more certain.” And had we any assurance that Josephus’s copy mentioned 
the casting of lots, as our other copies do, Esth. iii. 7,1 should fully agree with Reland, but as it now 
aands, it seems to me by no means certain. 

+ As to this whole book of Esther in tne present Hebrew copy, it is 60 very imperfect, in a case where 
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CHAP. VIL. 


How John slew his Brother Jesus in the Temple: and how Bagoses offered many 
Injuries to the Jews : and what Sanballat did. 


1, Wuen Eliashib the high priest was dead, his son Judas succeeded in the high 
priesthood ; and when he was dead, his son John took that dignity ; on whose ac- 
count it was also that Bagoses, the general of another Artaxerxes’s* army, polluted 
the temple, and imposed tributes on the Jews, that out of the public stock, before 
they eflered the daily sacrifices, they should pay for every lamb fifty shekels. 
Now Jesus was the brother of John, and was a friend of Bagoses, who had pro. 
mised to procure him the high priesthood ; in confidence of whose suppert, Jesus 
quarreled with John in the temple, and so provoked his brother, that in his anger 
his brother slew him. | Now it was a horrible thing for John, when he was gh 
priest, to perpetrate so great a crime, and so much the more horrible, that there 
ever was so cruel and impious a thing done, neither by the Greeks nor barba- 
rians. However, God did not neglect its punishment, but the people were on that 
very account enslaved, and the temple was polluted by the Persians. Now when 
Bagoses, the general of Artaxerxes’s army, knew that John the high priest of the 
Jews, had slain his own brother Jesus in the temple, he came upon the Jews im- 
mediately, and began to say in anger to them, ‘‘ Have you had the impudence to 
perpetrate a murder in your temple?” And as he was aiming to go into the tem- 
pie, they forbade him so to do; but he said to them, ‘“‘Am not I purer than he 
that was slain in the temple?” And when he had said these words, he went into 
the temple. Accordingly Bagoses made use of this pretence, and punished the 
Jews seven years for the murder or Jesus, 

2. Now when John had departed this life, his son Jaddua succeeded in the high 
priesthood. Ele had a brother, whose name was Manasseh. Now-there was one 
Sanballat, who was sent by Darius, the last king [of Persta,] into Samaria. He 
was a Cuthean by birth; of which stock were the Samaritans also. This man 
knew that the city Jerusalem wasa famous city, and that their kings had given 
a great deal of trouble to the Assyrians, and the people of Celesyria; so that he 
willingly gave his daughter, whose name was Nicaso, in marriage to Manasseh, 
us thinking this al!:ance by marriage would be a pledge and security that the ua- 
tiou of the Jews should continue their good will to him. 


the providence of God was so very remarkable, and the Septuagint and Josephus have so much of reh- 
gion, that it has not so much as the name of God once in it; and it ishard to say who made that epitome 
which the Masorites have given us for the genuine beok itself; no religious Jews could well be authors of 
it, whose education obliged them to have a constant regard to God, and whatsoever related to his worships 
vor do we know that there ever was so imperfect a copy of itin the world till after the days of Barchocab, 
tn the second century. 

* Concerning this other Artaxerxes, called Mnemon, and the Persian affliction and captivity of the Jews 
under him, occasioned by the murder of the high priest’s brother in the holy house itself, see Authent, 
Rec. at large, page 49. And ifany wonder why Josephus wholly omits the rest of the kings of Persia af. 
ter Artaxerxes Mnemon, til he came to their last king Darius, who was conquered by Alexander the 
Great, I shal: give them Vossius’s and Dr. Hudson‘s answer, though in my own words, viz. that Joseshus 
did not do ill in omitting those kings of Persia with whom the Jews had no concern, hecause he was gi- 
ving the history of the Jews, and not of the Persians aoe is sufficient reason also why he entirely omit- 
ted the history and the book of Job, as not particularly relating to that nation.] He justly therefore 
returns to the Jewish affairs after the death o Longimanus, without any mention of Darius IL. before At- 
taxerxes Mnemon, or of Ochus, or Aragos, as the canon of Ptolemy names them, after him. Nor had be 

vobably mentioned this other Artaxerxes, unless Bagoses, one of the governors and commanders undes 
tig had, occasioned the pollution of the Jewish temple, and had greatly distressed the Jews upon tha 
poll: tion. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Sanballat and Manasseh, and the Temple which they built in Mount 
Gerizzim: as also how Alexander made his Entry into the City Jerusalem ; 
and what Benefit he bestowed on the Jews. 


§ 1. Anourt this time it was that Philip, king of Macedon, was treacherously as 
saulted and slain at Egez by Pausanias, the son of Cerastes, who was derived 
from the family of Oreste, and his son Alexander succeeded him in the kingdom; 
who, passing ever the Hellespont, overcame the generals of Darius’s army in a 
battle fought at Granicum. So he marched over Lydia, and subdued Tonia, and 
overran Caria, and fell upon the places of Pamphylia, as has been related 
elsewhere. i 

2. But the elders of Jerusalem being very uneasy that the brother of Jaddua 
the high priest, though married to a foreigner, should be a partner with him in the 
high priesthood, quarrelled with him; for they esteemed man’s marriage a 
step to such as should be desirous of transgressing about the marriage of [strange] 
wives, and that this would be the beginning of a mutual society with foreigners, 
although the offence of some about marriages, and their having rnarried wives that 
were not of their own country, had been an occasion of their former captivity, 
and of the miseries they then underwent; so they commanded Manasseh to di- 
vorce his wife, or not to approach the altar, the high priest himself joining with 
the people in their indignation against his brother, and driving him away from the 
altar. Whereupon Manasseh came to his father-in-law, Sanballat, and told him, 
that “although he loved his daughter Nicaso, yet was he not willing to be deprived 
of his sacerdotal dignity on her account, which was the principal dignity in their 
nation, and always continued in the same family.” And when Sanballat pro 
mised him not only to preserve to him the honour of his priesthood, but to procure 
for him the power and dignity of a high priest, and would make him governor ot 
all the places he himself now ruled, if he would keep his daughter tor his wife. 
He also told him farther, that he would build him a temple like to that at Jeru. 
salem, upon mount Gerizzim, which is the highest of all the mountains that are 
in Samaria, and he promised that he would do this with the approbation of Darius 
the king. Manasseh was elevated with these promises, and stayed with Sanbal- 
lat, upon a supposal that he should gain a high priesthood, as bestowed on him 
by Darius, for it happened that Sanballat was then in years. But there was now 
a great disturbance among the people of Jerusalem, because many of those priests 
and Levites were entangled in such matches; for they all revolted to Manasseh, 
and Sanballat afforded them money, and divided among them land for tillage, and 
habitations also, and all this in order every way to gratify his son-in-law. 4 

8. About this time it was that Darius heard how Alexander had passed over th 
Hellespont, and had beaten his lieutenants in the battle at Granicum, and was 
proceeding farther; whereupon he gathered together an army of horse and foot, 
and determined that he would meet the Macedonians before they should assault 
-and conquer all Asia. So he passed over the river Euphrates, and came over 
Taurus, the Cilician mountain ; and at Isis of Cilicia he waited for the enemy, 
as ready there to. give him battle. Upon which Sanballat was glad that Darius 
was come down; and told Manasseh that he would suddenly perform his pro- 
mises to him, and this as soon as ever Darius should come back, after he had 
beaten his enemies; for not he only, but all those that were in Asia also, were. 
persuaded that the Macedonians would not so much as come to a battle with the. 
Persians, on account of their multitude. But the event proved otherwise than they 
expected, for the king joined battle with the Macedonians, and was beaten, and 
Jost a great part of his army. His mother also, and his wife and children, were 
taken captives, and he fled into Persia. So Alexander came into Svria,<nd tgos 
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Damascus; and when he ‘had obtained Sidon, he besieged Tyre, when he sent 
an epistle to the Jewish high priest, ‘Io send him some auxilaries, and to supply: 
nis army with provisions; and that what presents he formerly sent to Darius he 
vould now send to him, and choose the friendship of the Macedonians, and that 
fie should never repent of so doing.” But the high priest answered the messen- 
gers, that “he had given his oath to Darius not to bear arms against him; and 
he said, that he would not transgress them while Darius was in the land of the: 
hving.”” Upon hearing this answer Alexander was very angry ; and though he 
determined not to leave Tyre, which was just ready to be taken, yet, as soon as 
he had taken it, he threatened that he would make an expedition against the 
Jewish high priest, and through him teach all men to whom they must keep their 
oaths. So when he had, with a good deal of pains during the siege, taken T’yre, 
and had settled its affairs, he came to the city of Gaza, and besieged both the | 
city,"and him that was governor of the garrison, whose name was Babemeses. 
4. But Sanballat thought he had now gotten a proper opportunity to make his 
attempt, so he renounced Darius, and taking with him seven thousand of his own 
subjects, he came to Alexander; and finding him beginning the siege of Tyre, 
he said to him, that he delivered up to him these men, who came out of places 
under his dominion, and did gladly accept of him for his lord, instead of Darius. 
So when Alexander had received him kindly, Sanballat thereupon took courage, 
and spake to him about his present affair. He told him, that “he had a son-in- 
law, Manasseh, who was brother to the high priest Jaddua; and that there were | 
many others of his own nation, now with him, that were desirous to have a temple 
in the places subject to him: that it would be for the king’s advantage to have the 
strength of the Jews divided into two parts, lest when the nation is of one mind, 
and united, upon any attempt for innovation, it prove troublesome to kings, as it 
had formerly proved to the kings of Assyria.”” Whereupon Alexander gave San. 
ballat leave so to do; who used the utmost diligence, and built the temple, and 
made Manasseh the priest, and deemed it a great reward, that his daughter’s chil. - 
dren should have that dignity ; but when seven months of the siege of Tyre were 
over, and the two months of the siege of Gaza, Sanballat died. Now Alexander, 
when he had taken Gaza, made haste to go up to Jerusalem; and Jaddua the 
high priest, when he heard that, was in an agony, and under terror, as not knowing » 
how he should meet the Macedonians, since the king was displeased at his fore- 
going disobedience. He therefore ordained that the people should make suppli 
cations, and should join with him in offering sacrifices to God, whom he besought 
to protect that nation, and to deliver them from the perils that were coming upon 
them: Whereupon God warned him in a dream, which came upon him atter he 
had offered sacrifice, that ‘he should take courage, and adorn the city, and open 
the gates; that the rest should appear in white garments, but that he and the priests 
should meet the king in the habits proper to their order, without the dread of any 
ill consequences, which the providence of God would prevent.” Upon which, 
when he rose from his sleep, he greatly rejoiced, and declared .o all the warning 
he had received from God. According to which dream he acted entirely, and so 
waited for the coming of the king. 
‘5. And when he understood that he was not far from the city, he went out :n 
procession, with the priests and the multitude of the citizens. The procession 
was venerable, and the manner of it different from that of other nations: It. 
reached to a place called Sapha, which name, translated into. Greek, signifies a» 
prospect, for you have thence a prospect both of Jerusalem and of the temple ; 
and when the Phoenicians and the Chaldeans that followed him thought they 
should have liberty to plunder the city, anditorment the high priest 10 death, which | 
the king’s displeasure fairly promised them, the very reverse of it happened ; for 
Alexander; when he saw the multitude ata distance, in white garments, whilethe | 
priests stood clothed with fine linen, and the high priest in purvie and scarlet: 
clothing, with his:mitre on his head, having the golden plate whereon the name of» 
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God was engraved, he appreached by himself, and adored that name, and first 
saluted the high priest. ‘The Jews also did altogether, with one voice, salute 
Alexander, and encompass him about: whereupon the kings of Syria and the rest 
were surprised at what Alexander had done, and supposed him disordered in his 
mind. However, Parmenio alone went up to him, and asked him, “ How it came 
to pass, that when all others adored him, he should adore the high priest of the 
Jews?” ‘To whom he replied, ‘I did not adore him, but that God who hath ho- 
noured him with Ins high priesthood; for I saw this very person in a dream, in 
this very habit, when I was at Dios in Macedonia, who, when I was considering 
with myself how I might obtain the dominion of Asia, exhorted me to make ne 
delay, but boldly to pass over the sea thither, for that le would conduct my army, 
and would give me the dominion over the Persians; whence it 1s, that having 
seen no other in that habit, and now seeing this person in it, and remembering 
that vision, and the exhortation which I had in my dream, I believe that J bring» 
this army under the divine conduct, and shall therewith conquer Darius, and de- 
stroy the power of the Persians, and that all things will succeed according to what 
is in my vwn mind.” And when he had said this to Parmenio, and had given the 
high priest his right hand, the priests ran along by him, and he came into the 
city : and when he went up into the temple, he offered sacrifice to God, according 
to the high priest’s directions ; and magnificently treated both the high priest and 
the priests. And when the book of Daniel was showed him, wherein Daniel de- 
clared that one of the Greeks should destroy the empire of the Persians, he sup- 
posed that himself was the person intended: and as he was then glad, he dis. 
missed the multitude for the present, but the next day he called them to him, and 
bid them ask what favours they pleased of him; whereupon the high priest de. 
sired that they might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and might pay no tribute 
on the seventh year. He granted all they desired. And when they entreated 
him that he would permit the Jews in Babylon and Media to enjoy their own 
laws also, he willingly promised to do hereafter what they desired. And when 
he said to the multitude, that if any of them would list themselves in his army, on 
this condition, that they should continue under the laws of their forefathers, and 
live according to them, he was willing to take them with him, many were ready 
to sient him in his wars. 

. So when Alexander had thus settled matters at Jerusalem, he led his army 
mtb ‘the neighbouring cities: and when all the inhabitants to whom he came re- 
ceived him with great kindness, the Samaritans, who had then Shechem for thei 
metropolis (a city situate at mount Gerizzim, and inhabited by apostates of the 
Jewish nation,) seeing that Alexander had so greatly honoured the Jews, determi. 
ned to profess themselves Jews, for such is the disposttion of the Samaritans, as 
we have already elsewhere declared, that when the Jews are in adversity they 
deny that they are of kin to them, and then they confess the truth ; but when 
they perceive that some good fortune hath befallen them, they immediately pre 
tend to have communion with them, saying that they belong to them, and derivo 
their genealogy from the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh. Accor 
dingly they made their address to the king with splendour, and showed great 
alacrity in meeting him ata little distance from Jerusalem. And when Ajex- 
ander had commanded them, the Shechemites approached to him, taking with 
them the troops that Sanballat had sent him, and they desired that he would come 
to their city, and do honour to their temple also. To whom he promised, that 
when he returned he would come to them. And when they petitioned that he 
vould remit the tribute of the seventh year to them, because they did not sow 
urereon, he asked who were they that made such a petition, and when they said 
that they were Hebrews, but had the names of Sidonians living at Shechem ; 
he asked them again, whether they were Jews, and when they ‘said they were. 
not Jews, “It was to the Jews (said he) that I granted that privilege however, 
when J return, and am. thoroughly informed -by you of this’ matter, I will do 
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what [ shall think proper.” And in this manner he took leave of the She- 
chemites ; but ordered that the troops of Sanballat should follow him into Egypt, 
because there he designed to give them lands, which he did a little after in ‘The- 
bas, when he ordered them to guard that couatry. é' 

- 7. Now when Alexander was dead, the government was parted among his 
successors, but the temple upon mount Gerizzim remained. And if any one 
were accused by those of Jerusalem of having eaten things common, or of ha. 
ving broken the Sabbath, or of any other crime of the like nature, he fled away 
to the Shechemites, and ‘said, that he was accused unjustly. About this time ut 
was that Jaddua the high priest died ; and Onias his son took the high priesthood. 
This was the state of the affairs of the people at Jerusalem at this time. 


$99 ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 
BOOK XU. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YEARS 


FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, TO THE DEATH OF 
JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


CHAP. I. 


How Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, took Jerusalem and Judea by Deceit and Trea 
chery, and carried many of the Jews thence, and planted them in Egypt. 


§ 1. Now when Alexander, king of Macedon, had put an end to the dominion. ot 
the Persians, and had settled the affairs in Judea after the forementioned n.an 
ner, he ended his life. And as his government fell among many, Antigonus ob. 
tained Asia, Seleucus Babylon ; and of the other nations which were there, Lysi- 
michus governed the Hellespont, and Cassatider possessed Macedonia; as did 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus seize upon Kgppt. And while these princes ambi. 
tiously strove one against another, every one for his own prineipality, it came to 
‘pass that there were continual wars, and those lasting wars too; and the cities 
were sufferers, and lost a great many of their inhabitants in these times of distress, 
insomuch that all Syria, by the means of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, underwent 
the reverse of that denomination of Saviour, which he then had. He also seized 
upon Jerusalem, and for that end made use of deceit and treachery; for as he 
came into the city on a Sabbath day, as if he would offer sacrifice, he without 
any trouble gained the city, while the Jews did not oppose him, for they did not 
suspect him to be their enemy; and he gained it thus, because they were free 
from suspicion of him, and because on that day they were at rest and quiet- 
ness; and when he had gained it, he ruled over it ina cruel manner. Nay, 
-Agatharchides of Cnidus, who wrote the acts of Alexander’s successors, reproa- 
ches us with superstition, as if we by it, had lost our liberty ; where he says thus: 
“There is a nation called the nation of the Jews, who inhabit a city strong and 
sreat, named Jerusalem. ‘These men took no care, but let it come into the 
hand of Ptolemy, as not willing to take arms, and thereby they submitted to be 
under a hard master, by reason of their unseasonable superstition.” This is 
what Agatharchides relates of our nation. But when Ptolemy had taken a great 
many captives, both from the mountainous parts of Judea, and from the places 
about Jerusalem and Samaria, and the places near mount Gerizzim he led them 
all into Egypt,* and setiled them there. Andas he knew that the peopleof Jeru 
sal2m were most faithful to the observation of oaths and covenants,t and this 
from the answer they made to Alexander, when he sent an embassage to them, 


* The great number of these Jews and Samaritans that were formerly carried into Egypt by Alexan. 
der, and now by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, appear afterwards in the vast multitude who, as we shall see pre- 
sently, were soon ransomed by Philadelphus, and by him. made free, before he sent for the seventy-two 
interpreters ; in the many garrisons, and other soldiers of that nation in Egypt; in the famous settlement 
of the Jews, and the number of their synagogues at Alexandria, Jong afterward; and in the vehement 
contention between the Jews and Samaritans under Philometer, about the place appointed for public 
worship in the law of Moses ; whether at the Jewish temple at Jerusalem, or at the Samaritan temple at 
Gerizzin: of all which our author treats hereafter. And asto the Samaritans carried into Egypt under 
the same princes. Scaliger supposes, that those who have a great synagogue at Cairo, as also those whom 
the Arabic geographer speaks of, as having seized on an island in the Red Sea, are remains of them at this 
tery Cay, as the notes here inform us. 

} Of the sacreduess of oaths among the Jews in the Old Testament, see Scripture Politics, p. 54, 55. 


a 
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after he had beaten Banus in battle, so he distributed many of them into garni. 
sons; and at Alexandria gave them equal privileges of citizens with the Macedo- 
nians themselves ; and required of them to take their oaths, that they would keep 
their fidelity to the posterity of those who committed these places to their care, 
Nay, there were not a few other Jews, who, of their own accord, went into Egypt, 
as invited by the goodness of the soil, and by the liberality of Ptolemy. How- 
ever there were disorders among their posterity, with relation to the Samaritans, 
on account of their resolution to preserve that conduct of life which was delivered 
to them by their forefathers, and they thereupon contended one with another: 
while those of Jerusalem said, that their temple was holy, and resolved to send 
their sacrifices thither ; but the Samaritans were resolved that they should be 
sent to Mount Gerizzim. 


CHAP. I. 


How Ptolemy Philadelphus procured the Laws of the Jews to be translated into the 
Greek Tongue ; and set many Captives free ; and dedicated many 
Gifts to God. 


§ 1. Wuewn Alexander had reigned twelve years, and after him Ptolemy Soter 
forty years, Philadelphts then took the kingdom of Egypt, and held it forty years 
within one. He procured the law to be interpreted ;* and set free those that 
were come from Jerusalem into Egypt, and were in slavery there, who were a 
hundred and twenty thousand. ‘The occasion was this: Demetrius Phalerius, 
who was library-keeper to the king, was now endeavouring, if it were possible, 
to gather together all the books that were in the habitable earth, and buying what- 
soever was any where valuable, or agreeable to the king’s inclination (who was 
very earnestly set upon collecting-of books ;) to which inclination of his Deme. 
trius was zealously subservient. And when once Ptolemy asked him, How many 
ten thousand of books he had collected ; he replied, that he had already about 
twenty times ten thousand, but that in a little time he should have fifty times ten 
thousand. But he said he had been informed, that there were many books of law 
among the Jews, worthy of inquiring after, and worthy of the king’s library, but 
which being written in characters and in a dialect of their own, will cause no small 
pains in getting them translated into the Greek tongue : that the character in which 
they are written seems to be like to that which is the proper character of the Sy- 
rians, and that its sound, when pronounced, is like theirs also : and that this sound 
appears to be peculiar to themselves. Wherefore he said that nothing hindered 
why they might not get those books to be translated also, for while nothing is 
wanting that is necessary for that purpose, we may have their books also in this 
library. So the king thought that Demetrius was very zealous to procure him 
abundance of books, and that he suggested what was exceeding proper for him 
to do and therefore he wrote to the Jewish high priest, that he should act accor- 
dingly. : 

2. Now there was one Aristeus, who was among the king’s most intimate 
friends, and on account of his medesty very acceptable to him. ‘This Aristeus 
resolved frequently, and that before now, to petition the king, that he would set 
all the captive Jews in his kingdom free ; and he thought this a convenient op. 
portunity for making that petition. So he discoursed in the first place with the 
captains of the king’s guards, Sosibius of Tarentum, and Andreas ; and persua- 
aed them to assist him in what he was going to intercede with the king for. Ac. 
cordingly Aristeus embraced the same opinion with those that have been betore 

* Of the translation of the other parts of the Old Testament by seventy Egyptian Jews, m ‘the reigns of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Philadelphus ; as also the translation of the Pentateuch by seventy-twa 
Jerusalem Jews, in the seventh year of Philadelphus at Alexandria, as given usan account of by Ar‘s- 


teus, and thence by Philo and Josephus, with a vindication of Aristeus’s history,—see the Appendix te 
Lit. Accomp. of Proph. at large, p. 117—152, 
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mentioned ; and went to the king, and made the following speech to him: “It is 
not fit for us, O king, to overlook things hastily, or to deceive ourselves, but to 
lay the truth open; for since we have determined not only to get the laws of the 
Jews transcribed, but interpreted alse for thy satisfaction, by what means can we 
do this, while so many of the Jews are now slaves in thy kingdom? Do thou then 
what will be agreeable to thy magnanimity, and to thy good nature: free them 
from the miserable condition they are in, because that God who supporteth thy 
kingdon: was the author of their laws, as I have learned by particular inquiry ; 
for both these people, and we also, worship the same God, the framer of all things. 
We call him, and that truly, by the name [of Zjva, or life, or Jupiter,] because 
he breathes life into all men.. Wherefore do thou restore these men to their own 
_ country, and this do to the honour of God, because these men pay a peculiarly 
excellent worship to him. And know this farther, that though I be not of kin to 
them by birth, nor one of the same country with them, yet do I desire these fa. 
vours to be done them, since all men are the workmanship of God ; and 1 am sen. 
sible that he is well pleased with those that do good. I do therefore put up this 
petition to thee, to do good to them.” 

3. When Aristeus was saying thus, the king looked upon him with a cheerful 
and joyful countenance, and said, ‘ How many ten thousands dost thou suppose 
there are of such as want to be made free?” To which Andreas replied, as he 
siood by, and said, ‘‘A few more than ten times ten thousand.” ‘The king made 
answer, “* And is this a small gift that thou askest, Aristeus?’ But Sosibius, 
and the rest that stood by, said, That ‘ he ought to offer such a thank-offering 
as was worthy of his greatness of soul, to that God who had given him his king- 
dom.” With this answer he was much pleased; and gave order, that when they 
paid the soldiers their wages, they should lay down [a* hundred and] twenty 
drachme for every one of the slaves. And he promised to publish a magnificent 
decree, about what they required, which should confirm what Aristeus had pro- 
posed, and especially what God willed should be done; whereby he said, he 
would not only set those free who had been led away captive by his father and 
his army, but those who were in his kingdom before, and those also, if any such 
there were, who had been brought away since. And when they said, that their 
redemption-money would amount to about four hundred talents, he granted it. 
A copy of which decree I have determined to preserve, that the magnanimity of 
this king may be made known. Its contents were as follows: ‘ Let all those 
who were soldiers under our father, and who, when they overran Syria and Phe. 
nicia, and laid waste Judea, took the Jews captives and made them slaves, and 
brought them into our cities, and into this country, and then sold them; as also 
all those that were in my kingdom before them, and if there be any that have 
been lately brought thither, be made free by those that possess them; and let 
them accept of [a hundred and] twenty drachme for every slave. And let the 
soldiers receive this redemption-money with their pay; but the rest out of the 
king’s treasury: for I suppose that they were made captives without our father’s 
consent, and against equity: and that their country was harassed by the insolence 
of the soldiers, and that, by removing them into Egypt, the soldiers have made 
a great profit by them. Out of regard, therefore to justice, and out of pity to 
those that have been tyrannized over, contrary to equity, I enjoin those that have 
suci. Jews in their service to set them at liberty, upon the receipt of the before- 

* Although this number one hundred and twenty drachme (of Alexandria, or sixty Jewish shekels] bé 
hove three times repeated, atid that in all Josephus’s copies, Greek and Latin, yet since all the copies ot 
Aristeus, whence Josephus took his relation, have this sum several times, and still as no more than 
twenty drachme, or ten Jewish shekels ; and since the sum of the talents, to be set down presently, which 
is littke above four hundred and sixty, for somewhat more than one hundred thousand slaves, and is nearly 
the same in Josephus and Aristeus, does better agree to twenty than to one hundred and twenty drachme; 
and since the value ofa slave of old was, at the utmost, but thirty shekels, or sixty drachme, see Exod, 
xxi. 32, while in the present circumstances of the Jewish slaves, and those so very numerous, Philadel 


phus would rather redeem them at a cheaper than at a dearer rate, there is great reason to prefer here 
Acisteus’s copies before Josephus’s. 


- 
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mentioned sum: and that no one use any deceit about them, but obey what 1s 
here commanded, And I will that they give in their names within three days 
atier the publication of this edict, to such as are appointed to execute the same, 
and to produce the slaves before them also, for I think it will be for the advan 

tage of my affairs: and let every one that will inform against those that do not 
obey this decree ; and I will that their estates be confiscated into the king’s 
treasury.” When this decree was read to the king, it at first contained the rest 
that is here inserted, and omitted only those Jews that had formerly been brought, 
and those brought afterwards, which had not been distinctly mentioned : so he 
added these clauses out of his humanity, and with great generosity. He also 
gave order, that the payment, which was likely to be done in a hurry, should be 
divided among the king’s ministers, and among the officers of his treasury. When 
this was over, what the king had decreed was quickly brought to a conclusion ; 
and this inno more than seven days time, the number of the talents paid for the 
captives being above four hundred and sixty, and this because their masters re- 
quired the [hundred and] twenty drachme for the children also, the king having 


_ in effect commanded that these should be paid for, when he said in his decree, 


that they should receive the forementioned sum for every slave. 

4, Now when this had been done after so magnificent a manner, according to 
the king’s inclinations, he gave order to Demetrius to give him in writing his sen- 
timents concerning the transcribing of the Jewish books; for no part of the ad- 
ministration 1s done rashly by these kings, but all things are managed with great 
circumspection. On which account I have subjoined a copy of these epistles, and 
set down the multitude of the vessels sent as gifts [to Jerusalem,] and the con- 
struction of every one, that the exactness of the artificer’s workmanship, as it ap- 
peared to those that saw them, and which workman made every vessel, may be 
made manifest, and this on account of the excellency of the vessels themselves. 
Now the copy of the epistle was to this purpose :” “ Demetrius to the great king. 
When thou, O king, gavest me a charge concerning the collection of books that 
were wanting to fill your library, and concerning the care that ought to be taken 
about such as are imperfect, I have used the utmost diligence about those matters. 
And [ let you know, that we want the books ef the Jewish legislation, with some 
others ; for they are written inthe Hebrew characters, and being in the language 
uf that nation, are to us unknown. It hath also happened to them, that they have 
heen transeribed more carelessly than they ought to have been, because they 
have not had hitherto royal care taken about them. Nowit is necessary that thou 
shouldst have accurate copies of them. And indeed this legislation is full ef hid- 
den wisdom, and entirely blameless, as being the legislation of God; for which 
cause it is, as Hecateus of Abdera says, that the poets, and historians make no 
mention of it, nor of those men who lead their lives according to it, since it is a 
holy law, and ought not to be published by profane mouths. If then it please thee, 
O king, thou mayest write to the high priest of the Jews, to send six of the elders 
out of every tribe, and those such as are most skilful in the laws, that by their 
means we may learn the clear and agreeing sense of these books; and may ob 
tain an accurate interpretation of their contents, and so may have such a collection 
of these as may be suitable to thy desire.” 

5. When this epistle was sent to the king, he commanded that an epistle should 
be drawn up for Eleazer, the Jewish high priest, concerning these matters* and 
that they should inform him of the release of the Jews that had been in slavery 
among them. He also sent fifty talents of gold for the making of large basins, 
and vials, and cups, and an immense quantity of precious stones. He also gavo 
order to those who had the custody of the chests that contained these stones, to 


‘give the artificers leave to choose out what sorts of them they pleased. He withal 


appointed, that a hundred talents in money should be sent to the temple for sa. 
crifices, and for other uses. Now I will give you a description of these vessels 
and the manner of their construction, but not till after I have set down 9 ropy of 
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the epistle which was written to Eleazar the high priest, who had obtained that 
dignity on the occasion following: When Onias the high priest was dead, his son 
Simon became his successor. He was called Simon the Just,* because of both 
his piety towards God, and his kind disposition to those of hisown nation, When 
he was dead, and had left a young son, who was called Onias, Simon’s brother 
Eleazar, of whom we are speaking, took the high priesthood; and he it was te 
whom Ptolemy wrote, and that in the manner following: ‘ King Ptolemy to Ele 
azar the high priest, sendeth greeting: There were many Jews who now dwel. 
ia my kingdom, whom the Persians, when they were in power, carried captives 
These were honoured by my father; some of whom he placed in the army, 
and gave them greater pay than ordinary; to others of them, when they came 
with him into Egypt, he committed his garrisons, and the guarding of them, that 
they might be a terror tothe Egyptians. And when I had taken the government, 
I treated all men with humanity, and especially those that are thy fellow-citizens, 
of whom I have set free above a hundred thousand that were slaves, and paid the 
price of their redemption to their masters out of my own revenues ; and those that 
are of a fit age I have admitted into the number of my soldiers. And for such as 
are capable of being faithful to me, and proper for my court, I have put them in 
such a post, as thinking this [kindness done to them] to be a very great and an 
acceptable gift, which I devote to God for his providence over me. And as lam 
desirous to do what will be grateful to these, and to all the other Jews in the ha 
bitable earth, I have determined to.procure an interpretation of your law, and to 
have it translated out of the Hebrew into Greek, and to be deposited in my libra. 
ry. Thou wilt therefore do well to choose out and send to me men of a good 
character, who are now elders in age, and six in number out of every tribe. 
These, by their age, must be skilful in the laws, and of abilities to make an ac- 
curate interpretation of them ; and when this shall be finished, I shall think that 
[ have done a work glorious to myself. And I have sent to thee Andreas, the — 
captain of my guard, and Aristeus, men whom I have in very great esteem; by 
whom I have sent those first fruits which I have dedicated to the temple, and to 
the sacrifices, and to other uses, to the value of a hundred talents. And if thou 
wilt send to us to let us know what thou wouldest have farther, thou wilt do a 
thing acceptable to me.” 

6. Wher this epistle of the king’s was orought to Kleazar, he wrote an answer 
.o it with all the respect possible: “‘ Eleazar the high priest to king Ptolemy, 
sendeth greeting: If thou and thy queen Arsinoef, and thy children be well, we 
are entirely satisfied. When we received thy epistle, we greatly rejoiced at 
thy imtentions; and when the multitude were gathered together, we read it te 
them, and thereby made them sensible of the piety thou hast towards God. We 
also showed them the twenty vials of gold, and thirty of silver, and the five large 
basins, and the table for the shew-bread, as also the hundred talents for the sa- 
crifices, and for,making what shall be needful in the temple. Which things 
Andreas and Aristeus, those most honoured friends of thine, have brought us; 
und truly they are persons of an excellent character, and of great learning, and 
worthy of thy virtue. Know then that we will gratify thee in what is for thy ad- 
vantage, though we do what we used not to do before; for we ought to make a 
»eturn for the numerous acts of kindness which thou hast done to our countrymen. 
We immediately, therefore, offered sacrifices for thee and thy sister, with thy 
children and friends; and the multitude made prayers, that thy affairs may be te 
thy mind, and that thy kingdom may be preserved in peace, and that the transla- 

* We have a very great encomium of this Simon the Just, the son of Onias I. in the fiftieth chapter of 
Esclesiasticus, through the whole chapter. Nor is it improper to consult that chapter itself upon thés oc: 
ee When we have here and presently mention made of Philadelphus’s Queen and sister Arsinoe, we are 
to remember, with Spanheim, that Arsinoe was both his sister and his wife, according to the old custom 
of Persia, and of Egypt at this very time; nay, of the Assyrians long afterward. See Antig. B. xx. ch. ih 


sect. 1, whence we have, upon the coins of Philadelphus, this known inseription, the divine brother and 
isles 
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tion of our law may come to the conclusion thou desirest, and be for thy advan. 
tage. We have also chosen six elders out of every tribe, whom we have sent, 
and the law with them. It will be thy part, out of thy piety and justice, to send 
back the law, when it hath been translated, and to return those to us that bring 
it in safety. Farewell.” hats , 

7. This was the reply which the high priest made. But it does not seem to 
me to he necessary to set down the names of the seventy [two] elders who were) 
sent by Eleazar, and carriea the law, which yet were subjoined at the end of the 
epistle. However, I thought it not improper to give an account of those very va- 
luable and artificially contrived vessels which the king sent to God, that all may 
see how great a regard the king had for God ; for the king allowed a vast deal 
of expenses for these vessels, and came often to the workmen, and viewed their 
works, and suffered nothing of carelessness or negligence to be any damage to 
their operations. And I will relate how rich they were as well as J am able, al- 
though perhaps the nature of this history may not require stich a description, but 
[ imagine I shall thereby recommend the elegant taste and magnanimity of this 
king to those that read this history. 

8 And first I will describe what belongs to the table. It was indeed in the 
king’s mind to make this table vastly large in its dimensions; but then he gave 
order that they should learn what was the magnitude of the table which was al- 
ready at Jerusalem, and how large it was, and whether there was a possibility of 
making one larger than it. And when he was informed how large that was 
which was already there, and that nothing hindered but a larger might be made, 
he said, that “he was willing to have one made that should be five times as large 
as the present table, but his fear was, that it might be then useless in their sacred 
ministrations, by its too great largeness ; for he desired that the gifts he presented 
them should not only be there for show, but should be useful also in their sacred 
ministrations.” According to which reasoning, that the former table was made 
of so moderate a size for use, and not for want of gold, he resolved that he would 
nct exceed the former table in largeness, but would make it exceed it in the va- 
riety and elegancy of its materials. And as he was sagacious in observing the 
nature of all things, and in having a just notion of what was new and surprising, 
and where there were no sculptures he would invent such as were proper, by his 
own skill, and would show them to the workmen, he commanded that such sculp- 
lures should now be made, and that those which were delineated should be most 
accurately formed, by a constant regard to their delineation. 

9, When, therefore, the workmen had undertaken to make the table, they 
framed it in length two cubits [and a half,] in breadth one cubit, and in height 
one cubit and a half; and the entire structure of the work was of gold. ‘They 
withal made a crown of a hand-breadth round it, with wave-work wreathed about 
it, and with an engraving imitating a cord, and was admirably turned on its three 
- parts; for as they were ofa triangular figure, every angle had the same dispvsi 
tion of its sculptures, that when you turned them about, the very same form of 
them was turned about without any variation. Now that part of the crown work 
that was enclosed under the table had its sculptures very beautiful, but that part 
which went round on the outside was more elaborately adorned with most beau- 
-tiful ornaments, because it was exposed to sight, and to the view of the spectators, 

for which reason it was that both those sides which were extant above the rest 
were acute, and none of the angles, which we before told you were three, ap- 
peared less than another, when the table was turned about. Now into the cord 
_work thus turned were precious stones inserted, in rows parallel one to the other, 
~ endlosed in golden buttons, which had ouches in them; but the parts which were 
on the side of the crown, and were exposed to the sight, were adorned with a 
row of oval figures obliquely placed, of the most excellent sort of precious stones, 
which imitated rods laid close, and encornpassed the table round about. But un- 
der these oval figures, thus engraven, the workmen had put a crown all round it, 
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where the nature of all sorts of fruits was represented, insomuch that the bunches 
of grapes hung up. And when they had made the stones to represent all the 
kinds of fruit before-mentioned, and that each in its proper colour, they made 
them fast with gold round the whole table. ‘The like disposition of the ova) 
figures, and of the engraved rods, was framed under the crown, that the table 
‘might on each side show the same appearance of variety and elegancy of its or- 
naments, so that neither the position of the wave work nor of the crown might 
be different, although the table were turned on the cther side, but that the pros. 
pect of the same artificial contrivances might be extended as far as the feet; for 
there was made a plate of gold four fingers broad, through the entire breadth of 
the table, into which they inserted the feet, and then fastened them to the table 
by buttons and buttonholes, at the place where the crown was situate, that so, on 
what side soever of the table one should stand, it might exhibit the very same 
view of the exquisite workmanship, and of the vast expenses bestowed upon it; 
but upon the table itself they engraved a meander, inserting into it very valuable 
stones in the middle, like stars of various colours, the carbuncle and the emerald, 
each of which sent out agreeable rays of light to the spectators, with such stones 
of other sorts also as were most curious, and best esteemed, as being most pre- 
cious in their kind. Hard by this meander a texture of network ran round it, 
the middle of which appeared like a rhombus, into which were inserted rock 
crystal and amber, which, by the great resemblance of the appearance they 
made, gave wonderful light to those that saw them. ‘The chapiters of the fcet 
imitated the first budding of lilies, while their leaves were bent, and laid under 
the table, but so that the chives were seen standing upright within them. Their 
bases were mude of a carbuncle; and the place at the bottom, which rested on 
that carbuncle, was one palm deep, and eight fingers in breadth. Now they had 
engraven upon it with a very fine tool, and with a great deal of pains, a branch of 
ivy, and tendrils of the vine, sending forth clusters of grapes, that you would guess 
they were nowise different from real tendrils; for they were so very thin, and so 
far extended at their extremities, that they were moved with the wind, and made 
one believe that they were the product of nature, and not the representation of 
art. ‘They also made the entire workmanship of the table appear to be threefold, 
while the joints of the several parts were so united together as to be invisible, and 
the places were they joined could not be distinguished. Now the thickness of 
the table was not less than half a cubit. So that this gift, by the king’s great 
generosity, by the great value of the materials, and the variety of its exquisite 
structure, and the artificer’s skill in imitating nature with graving tools, was at 
length brought to perfection, while the king was very desirous that though in 
largeness it were not to be different from that which was already dedicated to 
God, yet that in exquisite workmanship, and the novelty of the contrivances, and 
the splendour of its construction, it should far exceed it, and be more illustrious 
than that was. : 

10. Now of the cisterns of gold there were two, whose sculpture was of scale 
work, from its basis to its belt-like circle, with various sorts of stones inchased 
in the spiral circles. Next to which there was upon it a meander of a cubit in 
height ; it was composed of stones of all sorts of colours. And next to this was 
the rod work engraven; and next to that was a rhombus in a texture of net work, 
drawn out to the brim of the basin, while small shields, made of stones, beautiful 
in their kind, and of four fingers’ depth, filled up the middle parts. About the 
top of the basin were wreathed the leaves of lilies, and of the convolvulus, and 
the tendrils of vines, in a circular manner. And this was the construction of the 
two cisterns of gold, each containing two firkins. But those which were of silver 
were much more bright and splendid than looking-glasses, and you might in them 
see the images that fell upon them more plainly than in the other. The king alsa 
ordered thirty vials; those of which the parts that were of gold, and filled us 
with precious stones, were shadowed over with the leaves of ivy and of vines, artift. 
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cially engraven. And these were the vessels that were after an extraordinary 
manner brought to this perfection, partly by the skill of the workmen, who were 
admirable in such fine work, but much more by the diligence and generosity of the 

king, who not only supplied the artificers abundantly, and with great generosity, 
with what they wanted, but he forbade public audiences for the time, und came 
and stood by the workmen, and saw the whole operation. And this was the cause 
why the workmen were so accurate in their performances, because they had re- 
gard to the king, and to his great concern about the vessels, and so the more in- 


defatigably kept close to their work. | bi a 

11. And these were what gifts were sent by Ptolemy to Jerusalem, and dedi- 
cated to God there. But when Eleazar the high priest had devoted them to God, 
and had paid due respect to those that brought them, and had given them presents 
to be carried to the king, he dismigsed them. And when they were come to 
Alexandria, and Ptolemy heard that they were come, and that the seventy elders 
were come also, he presently sent for Andreas and Aristeus, his ambassadors, who 
came to him, and delivered him the epistle which they brought kim from the high 
priest, and made answer to all the questions he put to them by word of mouth. 
He then made haste to meet the elders that came from Jerusalem for the inter- 
pretation of the laws; and he gave command that every body, who came on oc- 
casions, should be sent away, which was a thing surprising, and what he did not 
use to do; for those that were drawn thither upon such occasions used to come 
to him on the fifth day, but ambassador’s at the month’s end. But when he had 
sent those away, he waited for these that were sent by Eleazar: but as the old 
men cume in with the presents which the high priest had given them to bring te 
the king, and with the membranes, upon which they had their laws written in* 
golden letters, he put questions to them concerning those books; and when they 
had taken off the covers wherein they were wrapt up, they showed him the mem. 
branes. So the king stood admiring the thinness of those membranes, and the 
exactness of the junctures, which could not be perceived (so exactly were they 
connected one with another;) and this he did for a considerable time. He then 
eaid, that he returned them thanks for coming to him, and still greater thanks to 
zim that sent them ; and, above all, to that God whose laws they appeared to be. 
Then did the elders, and those that were present with them, ery out with one 
voice, and wished all happiness to the king. . Upon which he fell into tears, by 
the violence of the pleasure he had, it being natural to. men to afford the same 
indications in great joy that they dounder sorrows. And when he had bid them 
deliver the books to those that were appointed to receive them, he saluted the 
men, and said, that it was but Just to discourse, in the first place, of the errand 
they were sent about, and then to address himself to themselves. He promised, 
however, that he would make this day on which they came to him remarkable 
and eminent every year through the whole course of his life; for their coming 
to him, and the victory which he gained over Antigonus by sea, proved to be on 
the very same day. He also gave orders that they should sup with him; and 
gave it in charge that they should have excellent lodgings provided for them in 
the upper part of the city. ts 

12. Now he that was appointed totake care of the reception of strangers, Nica- 
nor by name, called for Dorotheus, whose duty it was to make provision for them, 
and bid him prepare for every one of them what should be requisite for their diet 
and way of living: Which thing was ordered by the king after this manner.— 
He tuok care that those that belonged to every city, which did not use the same 
way of living, that all things should be prepared for them according to the custom 
of those that came to him, that, being feasted according to the usual method of 
their own way of living, they might be the better pleased, and might not be uneasy 
at any thing done to them, from which they were naturally averse. And this 

* The Talinndists say, that it is not lawful to write the law in letters of gold contrary to this certain 

ox? very ancient example. See Hudson’s aud Reland’s aotes here. 
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was now done in the case of these men by Dorotheus, who was put into this of- 
fice because of his great skill in such matters belonging to common life: for he’ 
took care of all such matters as concerned the reception of strangers, and ap- 
pointed them double seats for them to sit on, according as the king had com- 
manded him to do: for he had commanded that half of their seats should be set 
at his hand, and the other half behind his table, and took care that no respect 
should be omitted that could be shown them. And when they were thus set 
down, he bid Dorotheus to minister to all those that were come to him from Judea 
after the manner they used to be ministered to: for which cause he sent away 
their sacred heralds, and those that slew the sacrifices, and the rest that used to 
say grace; but called to one of those that were come to him, whose name was 
Eleazar, who was a priest, and desired him to say grace,* who then stood in the 
midst of them, and prayed,—“ That all prosperity might attend the king, an¢ those 
that were his subjects.” Upon which an acclamation was made by the whole 
company with joy anda great noise ; and when that was over, they fell to eating 
their supper, and to the enjoyment of what was set before them. And at a little 
interval afterward, when the king thought a sufficient time had been interposed, 
he began to talk philosophically to them, and he asked every one of them a phi- 
losophical question,f and such a one as might give light in those inquiries: and 
when they had explained all the problems that had been proposed by the king, 
about every point, he was well pleased with their answers. ‘This took up the: 
twelve days in which they were treated: and he that pleases may learn the par- 
ticular questions in that book of Aristeus’s, which he wrote on this very occasion. 

13. And while not the king only, but the philosopher Menedemus also, ad- 
mired them, and said, that “ all things were governed by providence; and that it 
was probabie that thence it was that such force or beauty was discovered in these 
men’s words,” they then left off asking any more such questions. But the king 
said, that he had gained very great advantages by their coming; for that he had 
received this profit from them, that he had learned how he ought to rule his sub- 
jects. And he gave order, that they should have every one three talents given 
them; and that those who were to conduct them to their lodging should do it. 
Accordingly, when three days were over, Demetrius took them, and went over tae 
causeway seven furlongs long; it was a bank in the sea to an island. And when 
they had gone over the bridge, he proceeded to the northern parts, and showed 
them where they should meet, which was in a house that was built near the shore, 
and was a quiet place, and fit for their discoursing together about their work. 
When he had brought them thither, he entreated them (now they had all things 
about them which they wanted for the interpretation of their law,) that they would 
suffer nothing to interrupt them in their work. Accordingly, they made an ac- 
curate interpretation, with great zeal and great pains; and this they continued to 
do till the ninth hour of the day ; after which time they relaxed and took care of 
their body, while their food was provided for them in great plenty; besides, Do- 
rotheus, at the king’s command, brought them a great deal of what was provided 
for the king himself. But in the morning, they came te the court and saluted 
Ptolemy, and then went away to their former place, where, when they had washed 
their hands, and purified themselves,t they betook themselves to the interpreta- 

* This is the most ancient example I have met with, of a grace, or short prayer, or thanksgiving, De- 
fore meat; which, as it used to be said by a heathen priest, was now said by Kleazar, a Jewish priest 
who was one of these seventy-two interpreters. The next example I have met with is that of the Essenes, 
ef the War, B: ii. ch. viii. sect. 5, both before and after it; these of our Saviour before it, Mark viii. 6; 
John vi. 11, 23, and St. Paul, Acts, xxvii. 35; and a form of such a grace or prayer for Christians, at thé 
end of the fifth book ofthe Apostolic Constitutions, which seems to have been intended for both times, 
woth before and after meat. 4 GAO ‘yas 

t Sher were rather political. questions and answers, tending to the good and religious government cf 
This purification of the interpreters, by washing in the sea, before they prayed ta God, every: morn 
ing, and before they set about translating, may be compared. with the like practice of Peter the aposue 
a the recognitions of Clement, B. iv. ch. iil. and B. v. ch: xxxvi. and with the 4 laces, of the. Pros 
che, or of prayer, which were sometimes built near the sea or rivers also. Of whieh aatier, see ‘hte 
fiv. ch. x. séct. 23, and Acts, xvi. 13, 16. ‘ 
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tion of the laws. Now when the law was transcribed, and the labour of in- 
terpretation was over, which came to its conclusion in seventy-two days, Deme- 
trius gathered afl the Jews together to the place where the laws were translated, 
and where the interpreters were, and read them over. The multitude did also ap. 
prove of those elders that were the interpreters of the law. ‘They withal com. 
mended Demetrius for his proposal, as the inventor of what was greatly tor their 
happiness; and'they desired, that he would give leave to their rulers also to read 
the law. Moreover, they all, both the priest, and the ancientest of the elders, and 
the principal men of their common-wealth, made it their request, that since the 
interpretation was happily finished, it might continue in the state it now was, and 
might not be altered. And when they all commended that determination of theirs, 
they enjoined. that ifany one observed either any thing superfluous, or any thing 
omitted, that he would take a view of it again, and have it laid before them, and 
corrected; which was a wise action of theirs, that when the thing was judged to 
have been well done, it might continue for ever. 

14. So the king rejoiced when he saw that his design of this nature was brought 
to perfection, to so great advantage : and he was chiefly delighted with hearing 
the laws read to him; and was astonished at the deep meaning and wisdom of the 
legislator. And he began to discourse with Demetrius, ‘ Tlow it came to pass, 
that when this legislation was so wonderful, no one, either of the poets or of the 
historians, had made mention of it.””. Demetrius made answer, that “no one 
durst be so bold as to touch upon the description of these laws, because they were 
divine and venerable ; and because some that had attempted it were afflicted by 
God.” He also told him, that ‘“ Theopompus was desirous of writing somewhat 
about them, but was thereupon disturbed in his mind for above thirty days time ; 
and upon some intermission of his distemper, he appeased God [by prayer] as 
suspecting that his madness proceeded from that cause.” Nay, indeed, he farther 
saw a dream, that his distemper befell him while he indulged too great a curio- 
sity about divine matters, and was desirous of publishing them among common 
men; but when he left off that attempt, he recovered his understanding again. 
Moreover, he informed him of Theodectes, the tragic poet, concerning whom it 
was reported, that when in a certain dramatic representation he was desirous to 
make mention of things that were contained in the sacred books, he was afflicted 
with a darkness in his eyes; and that upon his being conscious of the occasion 
of his distemper, and appeasing God [by prayer] he was freed from that affliction. 

15. And when the king had received these books from Demetrius, as we have 
said already, he adored them: and gave order that great care should be taken of 
them, that they might remain uncorrupted. He also desired that the interpreters 
would come often to him out of Judea, and that both on account of the respects 
that he would pay them, and on account of the presents he would make them : 
for he said,—“ It was now but just to send them away, although if, of their own 
accord, they would come to him hereafter, they should obtain all that their own 
wisdom might justly require, and what his generosity was able to give them.” Se 
he then sent them away, and gave to every one of them three garments of the 
best sort, and two talents of gold, anda cup of the value of one talent, and the 
furniture of the room wherein they were feasted. And these were the things he 
presented tothem. But by them he sent to Eleazar the high priest ten beds, 
with feet of silver, and the furniture to them belonging, and a cup of the value oi 
thirty talents; and besides these, ten garments, and purple, and a very beautiful 
crown, and a hundred pieces of the finest woven linen; as also vials and dishes, 
und vessels for pouring, .and. two golden cisterns, to be dedicated to God. He 
also desired him, by an epistle, that he would give these interpreters leave, if any 
of thern were desirous of coming to him, because he highly valued a conversation 
with men. of such learning, and should be very willing to lay out his wealth upon 
such men. And this was what came to the Jews, and was much to their glory 
and honour, from Ptolemy Philadelphus. : paaarsaia aha in 
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CHAP. ITI, 


How the Kings of Asia honoured the Nation of the Jews, and made them Citizens 
of those Cities which they built. 


_ § 1. Tue Jews also obtained honours from the kings of Asia, when they be. 
came their auxiliaries; for Seleucus Nicator made them citizens in those cities 
which he built in Asia, and in the Lower Syria, and in the metropolis itself, An. 
tioch; and gave them privileges equal to those of the Macedonians and Greeks, 
who were the inhabitants, insomuch that these privileges continue to this very 
day : an argument for which you have in this, that whereas the Jews do not inake 
use of oil* prepared by foreigners, they receive a certain sum of money from the 
proper officers belonging to their exercises as the value would have deprived them 
of; in the last war, Mucianus, who was then president of Syria, preserved it to 
them. And when the people of Alexandria and of Antioch did after that, at the 
time that Vespasian and ‘Titus his son governed the habitable earth, pray that 
these privileges of citizens might be taken away, they did not. obtain their re- 
quest. In which behaviour any one may discern the equityT and generosity of 
the Romans, especially of Vespasian and ‘Titus, who although they had been at 
a great deal of pains in the war against the Jews, and were exasperated against 
them, because they did not deliver up their weapons to them, but continued the 
war to the very last, yet did not they take away any of their forementioned pri- 
vileges belonging to them as citizens, but restrained their anger; and overcame 
the prayers of the Alexandrians and Antiochians, who were a very powerful 
people, insomuch that they did not yield to them, neither out of their favour to 
these people, nor out of their old grudge at those whose wicked opposition they 
had subdued inthe war: nor would they alter any of the ancient favours granted 
to the Jews, but said, that those who had borne arms against them, and fought 
them, had suffered punishment already, and that it was not Just to deprive those 
that had not offended of the privileges they enjoyed. 

2. We also know that Marcus Agrippa was of the like disposition towards the 
Jews: for when the people of Ionia were very angry at them, and -besought 
Agrippa, that they, and they only, might have those privileges of citizens which 
Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus (who by the Greeks was called the God,) had 
bestowed on them; and desired, that if the Jews were to be joint partakers with 
them, they might be obliged to worship the gods they themselves worshiped: but 
when these matters were brought to the trial, the Jews prevailed, and obtained 
leave to make use of their own customs, and this under the patronage of Nicolaus 
of Damascus; for Agrippa gave sentence, that he could not imnovate. And if 
any one had a mind to know this matter, accurately, let him peruse the hundred 
and twenty-third and hundred and twenty-fourth book of the history of this Nix 
colat.s. Now, as to this determination of Agrippa, it is not so much to. be ad. 
mired, for at that time our nation had not made war against the Romans. But 
one may well be astonished at the generosity of Vespasian and Titus, that afer 
so great wars and contests which they had from us, they should use such mode- 


* The'use of oil was much greater, and the donatives of it much more valnavle in Judea and the 
neighbouring countries than it is amongst us. It was also in the days of Josephus thought untawful fos 
Jews to make use of any oi] that was prepared by heathens, perhaps on account of some superstitions in 
ternixed with its preparation by those heathens. When therefore the heathens were io make them a do 
native of oi], they paid them money instead of it. See Of the War, b. ii. ch. xxi. sect. 2; the Life of Jo 
sephus, sect. 13; and Hudson’s note on the place before us, ra 

+ This, and the like great and just characters of the justice and equity and generosity of the ol Ro 
mans, both to the Jews and other conquered nations, affords us a very good reason why Almighty God, 
apon the rejection of the Jews for their wickedness, chose them for his people, and first established Chris 
fianity in that empire. Of which matter see Josephus here, sect. 2; as also Antiq, b. xiv. cli. x. 60th 
21,23; b. xvi ch. ii. sect. 4 
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tation. But I will now return to that part of my history whence I made the 
present digression. — 

3. Now it happened that, in the reign of Antiochus the Great, who ruled over 
all Asia, the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of Celesyria, suffered greatly, and 
their land was sorely harassed ; for while he was at war with Ptclemy Philopater, 
and with his son, who was called Epzphanes, it fell out that these nations were 
equally sufferers, both when he was beaten and when he beat the others: so that 
they were very like to a ship in a storm, which is tossed by the waves on both 
sides; and just thus were they in their situation in the middle, between Antiochus’s 
prosperity and its change to adversity. But at length, when Antiochus had beaten 
Ptolemy, he seized upon Judea ; and when Philopater was dead, his son sent out 
a great army under Scopas, the general of his forces, against the inhabitants of 
Celesyria, who took many of their cities, and in particular our nation, which, when 
he fell upon them, went oyer to him. Yet was it not long afterward when An- 
tiochus overcame Scopas, in a battle fought at the fountains of Jordan, and de- 
stroyed a great part of hisarmy. But afterward, when Antiochus subdued those 
cities of Celesyria which Scopas had gotten into his possession, and Samaria with 
them, the Jews, of their own accord, went over to him, and received him into the 
city [Jerusalem,] and gave plentiful provision to all his army, and to his elephants, 
and readily assisted him when he besieged the garrison which was in the citadel 
of Jerusalem. Wherefore Antiochns thought it but just to requite the Jews’ dill. 
gence and zeal in his service: so he wrote to the generals of his armies, and to 
‘his friends, and gave testimony to the good behaviour of the Jews towards him, 
and informed them what reward he had resolved to bestow on them for that their 
behaviour. I will set down presentiy the epistles themselves, which he wrote to — 
the generals concerning them, but will first produce the testimony of Polybius of 
Megalopolis ; for thus does he speak, in the sixteenth bock of his history: “ Now 
Scopas, the general of Ptolemy’s army, went in haste to the superior parts of the 
country, and in the winter time overthrew the nation of the Jews. He also saith 
in the same book, that when Sconas was conquered by Antiochus, Antiochus re- 
ceived Batanea and Samaria, and Abila and Gadara; and that, a while after- 
wards, there came in to him those Jews that inhabited near that temple which was 
called Jerusalem; concerning which, although I have more to say, and particu. 
larly concerning the presence of God about that temple, yet do I put off that 
aistory till another opportunity.” This itis which Polybius relates. But we will 
‘return to the series of the history, when we have first produced the epistles of 
&ing Antrochus: 


“Kine Antrocuus fo Protemy, sendeth greeting : 


«Since the Jews, upon our first entrance on their country demonstrated their 
friendship towards us, and when we came to their city [Jerusalem,] received us 
in a splendid manner, and came to meet us with their senate, and gave abundance 
of provisions to our soldiers, and:to the elephants, and joined with us in ejecting 
the garrison of the Egyptians that were in the citadel, we have thought fit to re. 
ward them, and to retrieve the condition of thei: city, which hath been greatly 
depopulated by such accidents as have befallen its inhabitants, and to bring those 
‘thar have been scattered abroad back to the city. And, inthe first place, we have 
‘determined, on account of their »iety towards God, to bestow on them, asa pen- 
sion, for their sacrifices of animals that are fit for sacrifice, for wine and oil, and 
frankincense, the value of twenty thousand pieces of silver, and [six] sacred ar- 
tabre of fine flour, with one thousand four, hundred and sixty medimni of wheat, 
and three hundred and seventy-five medimni. of salt. And these payrients I 
would have fully paid them, as [ have sent erdersto you. I would also have the 
work about the temple finished, and the-¢loisters, and if there be any thing cise 
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that ought to be rebuilt. And for the materials of wood, let it be brought them om 
of Judea itself, and out of the other countries, and out of Libanus, tax free ; and 
the same I would have observed as to those other materials which will be neces. 
sary, In order to render the temple more glorious. And Jet all of that nation live 
- according to the laws of their own country : and let the senate and the priests, and 
the scribes of the temple, and the sacred singers, be discharged from poll-money 
and the crown tax, and other taxes also. And that the city may the sooner recover 
its inhabitants, I grant a discharge from taxes for three years to its present inha- 
bitants, and to such as shall come to it, until the month Hyperberetus. We also 
discharge them for the future from a third part of their taxes, that the losses they 
have sustained may be repaired. And all those citizens that have been carried 
away, and are become slaves, we grant them and their children their freedom, and 
give order that their substance be restored to them.” 
4, And these were the contents of this epistle. He also published a decrees 

_ through ali his kingdom, in honour of the temple, which contained what follows: 
“It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits of the temple round 
about, which thing is forbidden also te the Jews, unless to those who, according 
to their own custom, have purified themsélves. Nor let any flesh of horses, or 
of mules, or of asses, be brought into the city, whether they be wild or tame; nor 
that of leopards, or foxes, or hares; and, in general, that of any animal which is 
forbidden for the Jews to eat. Nor let their skins be brought into it ; nor let any 
such animal be bred up in the city. Let them only be permitted to use the sacri- 
fices derived from their forefathers, with which they have been obliged to make 
acceptable atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, 
let him pay to the priest three thousand drachme of silver.” Moreover, this An- 
tiochus bare testimony to our piety and fidelity, in an epistle of his, written when 
he was informed of a sedition in Phrygia and Lydia, at which time he was in the 
superior provinces, wherein he commanded Zeuxis, the general of his forces, and 
nis most intimate friend, to send some of our nation out of Babylon into Phrygia. 
The epistle was this : ; 


“Kine Anriocnus to Zeuxts wis Fatuer, sendeth greeting . 


“If you are in health, it is well. I also am in health. Having been informed 
that a sedition is arisen in Lydia and Phrygia, I thought that matter required great 
sare: and upon advising with my friends what was fit to be done, it hath been 
thought proper to remove two thousand families of Jews, with their effects, out 
of Mesopotamia and Babylon, unto the castles and places that lie most con- 
venient ; for I am persuaded that they will be well disposed guardians of our 
possessions, because of their piety towards God, and because I know that my 
predecessors have borne witness to them, that they are faithful, and, with alacrity 
do what they are desired to do. I will, therefcre, though it be a laborious work, 
that thou remove these Jews, under a promise that they shall be permitted to use 
their own laws. And when thou shalt have brought thern to the places foremen- 
tioned, thou shalt give every one of their families a place for building their houses, 
and a portion of land for their husbandry, and for the plantation of their vines ; 
and thou shalt discharge them from paying taxes of the fruits of the earth for ten 
years; and let them have a proper quantity of wheat for the maintenance of 
iheir servants, until they receive bread corn out of the earth; also let a sufficient 
share be given to such as minister to them in the ‘necessaries of life, that, by en- 
joying the effects of our humanity, they may show themselves the more willing 
and ready about our affairs. Take care likewise of that nation, as far as thou 
urt able, that they may not have any disturbance given them by any one.” Now 
these ‘testimonials’ which 'I have produced are sufficient to declare the friendship 
that Antiochus the Great bare to the Jews. prod ailt judas Ow 
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: ost CHAP. IV. 


How Antiochus made a League with Ptolemy; and how Onias provoked Ptolemy 
Euergetes to Anger ; and how Joseph brought all Things right again, and 
entered into Friendship with him ; and what other Things were 
done by Joseph, and his Son Hyrcanus. 


§ 1. Arrer this Antiochus made a friendship and a league with Ptolemy, and 
gave him his daughter Cleopatra to wife, and yielded up to him Celesyria, and 
Samaria, and Judea, and Pheenicia, by way of dowry. And upon the division of 
the taxes between the two kings, all the principal men farmed the taxes of their 
several countries, and collecting the sum that was settled for them, paid the same 
to the [two] kings. Now at this time the Samaritans were in a flourishing con- 
dition, and much distressed the Jews, cutting off parts of their land, and carrying 
off slaves. This happened when Onias was high priest; for after Eleazar’s death, 
bis uncle Manasseh took the priestheod, and after he had ended his life, Onias re- 
ceived that dignity. He was the son of Simon, who was called the Just, which 
Simon was the brother of Eleazar, us I said before. This Onias was one of a 
little soul, and a great lover of money; and for that reason, because he did not 
‘pay that tax of twenty talents of silver which his forefathers paid to these kings 
out of their own estates, he provoked king Ptolemy Euergetes to anger, who waa 
the father of Philopater. This Euergetes sent an ambassador to Jerusalem, and 
complained that Onias did not pay his taxes, and threatened that, if he did not re. 
ceive them, he would seize upon their land, and send soldiers to live upon it. 
When the Jews heard this message of the king’s, they were confounded: but se 
sordidly covetous was Onias, that nothing cf this nature made him ashamed. 

2. There was now one Joseph, young in age, but of great reputation among 
the people of Jerusalem, for gravity, prudence, and justice. His father’s name 
was Tobias; and his mother was the sister of Onias the high priest, who informed 
him of the coming of the ambassador ; for he was then sojourning at a village named 
Phicol,* were he was born. Hereupon he came to the city [Jerusalem,] and re- 
proved Onias for not taking care of the preservation of his countrymen, but bring- 
ing the nation into dangers, by not paying this money; for which preservation of 
them he told him he had received the authority over them, and had been made 
high priest: but that, in case he was so great a lover of money as to endure to 
see his country in danger on that account, and his countrymen suffer the greates: 
damages, he advised him to go to the king, and petition him to remit either the 
whole or a part of the sum demanded. . Onias’s answer was this, That he did 
not care for his authority, and that he was ready, if the thing were practicable, 
to lay down his high priesthood; and that he would not go to the king, because 
he troubled not himself at all about such matters. Joseph then asked him if he 
would not give him leave to go ambassador on behalf of the nation. He replied, 
That he would give him leave. Upon which Joseph went up into the temple, aud 
called the multitude, together to a congregation, and exhorted them not to be dis 
turbed or affrighted, because of his uncle Onias’s carelessness, but, desired them 
to be at rest, and not terrify themselves with fear about it; for he promised them 
that he would be their ambassador to the king, and persuade him that they had 
done him no wrong. And when the multitude heard this, they returned thanks 
to Joseph. So he went down from the temple, and treated Ptolemy’s ambassador 
‘in a hospitable manner. He also presented him with rich gifts, and feasted him 
magnificently for many days, and then sent him to the king before him, and told 
him that he would soon follow him; for he was now more willing to go to the king 

* The name of this place, Phicol, is the very same with that of the saps ser Adimelech’s hasz, 

“hicol’s nalivity or abods ; 
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by the encouragement of the ambassador, who earnestly persuaded him to come 
into Egypt, and promised him that/he would take care that he should obtain every 
thing that he desired of Ptolemy, for he was highly pleased with his frank and 
liberal temper, und with the gravity of his deportment. O8 

3. When Pitcolemy’s ambassador was come into Egypt, he told the king of the 
thoughtless temper of Onias, and informed him of the goodness of the disposition 
of Jeseph, and that he was coming to him, to excuse the multitude, as not having 
done him any harm, for that he was their patron. In short, he was so very large 
mm his encomiums upon the young man, that he disposed both the king and his 
wife Cleopatra to have a kindness for him before he came. So Joseph sent to 
his friends in Samaria, and borrowed money of them, and got ready what was 
necessary for his Journey, garments and cups, and beasts for burden, which 
amounted to about twenty thousand drachme, and went to Alexandria. Now it 
happened that at this time all the principal! men and rulers went up out of the cities 
of Syria and Pheenicia, to bid for their taxes; for every year the king sold them 
to the men of the greatest power in every city. So these men saw Joseph jour- 
neying on the way, and laughed at him for his poverty and meanness. But when 
he came to Alexandria, and heard that king Ptolemy was at Memphis, he went 
up thither to mect with him, which happened as the king was in his chariot, with 
his wife, and with his friend Athenion, who was the very person who had been 
ambassador at Jerusalem, and had been entertained by Joseph. As soon, there.’ 
fore, as Athenion saw him, he presently made him known to the king, how good 
and generous a young man he was. So Ptolemy saluted him first, and desired 
him to come up into his chariot ; and as Joseph sat there, he began to compiaina 
of the management of Onias. ‘To which he answered, “Forgive him, on ac. 
count of his age, for thou canst not certainly be unacquainted with this, that oid 
men and infantis have their minds exactly alike; but thou shalt have from us, 
who are young men, every thing thou desirest, and shalt have no cause to com. 
plain.” With this good humour and pleasantry of the young man the king was so 
delighted, that he began already, as though he had long experience of him, te 
have a still greater affection for him, insomuch that he bade him take his diet in 
the king’s palace, and be a guest at his own table every day. But when the king 
was come to Alexandria, the principal men of Syria saw him sitting with the king, 
and were much offended at it. 

4, And when the day came on which the king was to let the taxes of the cities 
to farm, and those that were the principal men of dignity in their several countries 
were to bid for them, the sum of the taxes together of Celesyria and Pheenicia, 
and Judea, with Samaria [as they were bidden for,] came to eight thousand 
talents. Hereupon Joseph accused the bidders, as having agreed together to es- 
timate the value of the taxes at too low a rate ; and he promised that he would him- 
self give twice as much for t!.em; but for those who did not pay, he would send 
the king home their whole substance: for this privilege was sold together with 
the taxes themselves. The king was pleased to hear that offer; and because it 
augmented his revenues, he said he would confirm the sale of the taxes to him. 
But then he asked him this question, Whether he had any sureties that would be 
bound for the payment of the money? He answered very pleasantly, I will give 
such security, and those of persons good and responsible, and which you shall 
have no reason to distrust. And when he bid him name them, who they were, 
he replied, “I give thee no other persons, O king, for my sureties, than myself 
and this my wife; and you shall be security for both parties.” So Ptolemy laughed 
at the proposal, and granted him the farming of the taxes without any sureties. 
This procedure was a sore grief to those that came from the cities into Egypt 
who were utterly disappointed ; and they returned every one to their own ccun. 
try with shame. | ifs | j att) Yo tin 
5. But Joseph took with him two thousand foot soldiers from the king’; for 
“he desired he might have some assistance, in order to force such as were re 
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fractory in the cities'to pay. And borrowing ofthe king’s friends at Alexandria 
five hundred talents, he made haste back into Syria. And when he was at As- 
kelon, and demanded the taxes of the people of Askelon, they refused to pay any 
thing, and affronted him also: upon which he seized upon about twenty of the 
principal men, and slew them, and gathered what they had together, and sent it 
all to the king ; and informed him whathe had done. Ptolemy admired at the 
prudent conduct of the man, and commended him for what he had done; and 
gaye him leave todoashe pleased. When the Syrians heard of this, they were 
astonished ; and having before thema sad example in the men of Askelon that were 
slain, they opened their gates, and willingly admitted Joseph, and paid their taxes. 
And when the inhabitants of Scythopolis attempted to affront him, and would not 
pay him those taxes which they formerly used to pay, without disputing about 
them, he slew also the principal men of that city, and sent their effects to the 
king. By this means he gathered great wealth together, and made vast gains by 
this farming of the taxes: and he made use of what estate he had thus gotten, 
in order to support his authority, as thinking it a piece of prudence to keep what 
had been the occasion and foundation of his present good fortune ; and this he 
did by the assistance of what he was already possessed of, for he privately sent 
many presents to the king, and to Cleopatra, and to their friends, and to all that 
were powerful about the court, and thereby purchased their good will to himself. 

6. This good fortune he enjoyed for twenty-two years; and was become the 
father of seven sons, by one wife: he had also another son, whose name was 
Hyrcanus, by his brother Solymius’s daughter, whom he married on the follow. 
ing occasion: He once came to Alexandria with his brother, who had along with 
him a daughter already marriageable, in order to give her in wedlock to some of 
the Jews of chief dignity there. He then supped with the king, and falling in 
love with an actress that was of great beauty, and came into the room where 
they feasted, he told his oroiner of it, and entreated him, because a Jew is for- 
bidden by their law to come near to a foreigner, to conceal his offence, and to be 
kind and subservient to him, and to give him an opportunity of fulfilling his de- 
sires. Upon which his brother willingly entertained the proposal of serving him, 
and adorned his own daughter, and brought her to him by night, and put her into 
his bed. And Joseph, being disordered in drink, knew not who she was, and so 
lay with his brother’s daughter ; and this did he many times, and loved her ex- 
ceedingly ; and said to his brother, that he loved this actress so well that he 
should run the hazard of his life [if he must part with her,] and yet, probably the 
king would not give him leave [to take her with him.] But his brother bid him 
be in no concern about the matter, and told him he might enjoy her whom he 
loved without any danger, and might have her for his wife; and opened the truth 
of the matter to him, and assured him that he chose rather to have his own daugh. 
ter abused, than te overlook him, and see him come to [public] disgrace. So 
Joseph commended him for this his brotherly love, and married his daughter, and 
by her begat a son, whose name was Hyrcanus, as we said before. And when 
this his youngest son showed, at thirteen years old, a mind that was both coura- 
geous and wise, and was greatly envied by his brethren, as being of a genius 
much above them, and such a one as they might well envy, Joseph had once a 
mind to know which of his sons had the best disposition to virtue ; and when he. 
sent them severally to those that had then the best reputation for instructing 
youth, the rest of his children, by reason of their sloth and unwillingness to take 
pains, returned to him foolish and unlearned. After them he sent out the young. 
est, Hyrcanus, and gave him three hundred yoke of oxen, and bid him go two 
days’ journey into the wilderness, and sow the land there, and yet kept back pri- 
vately the yokes of the oxen that coupled them together. When Hyrcanus came 
to the place, and found he’had no-yokes with them, he contemned the drivers of 
the oxen, who advised him to send home to his father, to bring them some yokes; 
but he thinking that he ought not to lose his time, while they should be sent to 
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bring him the yokes, he invented a kind of stratagem, and what suited an age 
elder than his own; for he slew ten yoke of the oxen, and distributed their flesh 
among the labourers, and cut their hides into several pieces, and made him 
yokes, and yoked the oxen together with them; by which means he sowed as 
much land as his father had appointed him to sow, and returned to him. And 
when he was come back, his father was mightily pleased with his sagacity, and 
commended the sharpness of his understanding, ahd his beldness in what he did; 
and he still loved him the more, as if he were his only genuine son, while his 
brethren were much troubled at it. 

7%. But when one told him that Ptolemy had a son just born, and that all the 
principal men of Syria, and the other countries subject to him, were to keep a 
festival, on account of the child’s birth day, and went away in haste with great 
retinues to Alexandria, he was himself indeed hindered from going by old age, but 
he made trial of his sons, whether any of them would be willing to go to the king. 
And when the elder sons excused themselves from going, and said, they were not 
courtiers good enough for such conversation, and advised him to send their bro- 
ther Hyrcanus, he gladly hearkened to that advice; and called Hyrcanus, and 
asked him whether he would go to the king, and whether it was agreeable to him 
to go or not? And upon his promise that he would go, and his saying that. he 
should not want much money for his journey, because he would live moderately ; 
‘and that ten thousand drachme would be sufficient, he was pleased with his son’s 
prudence. After a little while the son advised his father not to send his presents 
to the king from thence, but to give him a letter to his steward at Alexandria, 
that he might furnish him with money for purchasing what should be most exce?. 
lent and most precious. So he, thinking that the expense of ten talents would be 
enough for presents to be made to the king, and commending his son, as giving 
lim good advice, wrote to Arion his steward, that managed all his money mat- 
ters at Alexandria; which money was not less'than three thousand talents on his 
account, for Joseph sent the money he received in Syria to Alexandria, and when 
the day appointed for the payment of the taxes to the king came, he wrote te 
Arion to pay them. So when the son had asked his father for a letter to this 
steward, and had received it, he made haste to Alexandria. And when he was 
gone, his brethren wrote to all the king’s friends, that they should destroy him. 

8. But when he was come to Alexandria, he delivered his letter to Arion, who 
asked him how many talents he would have ? (hoping he would ask for no more 
than ten, or a little more.) He said he wanted a thousand talents. At which the 
steward was angry, and rebuked him, as one that intended to live extravagantly ; 
and he let him know how his father had gathered together his estate by pains- 
taking, and resisting his inclinations, and wished him to imitate the example of 
his father: he assured him withal, that he would give him but ten talents, and 
that for.a present to the king also. The son was irritated at this, and threw Arion 
into prison. But when ‘Arion’s wife had informed Cleopatra of this, with her en- 
treaty that she would rebuke the child for what he had done (for Arion was in 
great esteem with her,) Cleopatra informed the king of it. And Ptolemy cent for 
Hyrcanus, and told him, that ‘he wondered, when he was sent to him by his 
father, that he had not yet come into his presence, but had laid the steward in 
prison.” And he gave order, therefore, that he should come to him, and give an 
account of the reason of what he had done. And they report, that the answei 
he made to the king’s messenger was this, that “‘ there was a law of his that for. 
bade a child that was born to taste of the sacrifice before he had been at the tem 
ple, and sacrificed to God. According to which way of reasoning, he did ner 
himself come to him, in expectation of the present he was to make to him, as tu 
ene who had been his father’s benefactor ; and that he had punished the slave 
for disobeying his commands, for that it mattered not whether a master was little 
er great: so that unless we punish such as these, thou thyself mayest also expect 
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to be despised by thy subjects.” Upon hearing this his answer, he fell a laugh- 
‘ng, and wondered at the great soul of ihe child. | 

9, When Arion was apprized that this was the king’s disposition, and that he 
had no way to help himself, he gave the child a thousand talents, and was let out 
of prison. So after three days were over, Hyrcanus came and saluted the king 
and queen. ‘They saw him with pleasure, and feasted him in an obliging manner, 
out of the respect they bare to his father. So he came to the merchants privately, 
and bought a hundred boys, that had learning, and were in the flower of their ages, 
each at a talent a piece; as also he bought a hundred maidens, each at the same 
price as the other. And when he was invited to feast with the king among the 
principal men of the country, he sat down the lowest of them all, because he was 
little regarded, as a child in age still; and this by those who placed every one ac- 
cording to his dignity. Now when all those that sat with him had laid the bones 
of the several parts in a heap before Hyrcanus (for they had themselves taken 
away the flesh belonging to them,) till the table where he sat was filled full with 
them: Trypho, who was the-king’s jester, and was appointed for jokes and laugh- 
ter at festivals, was now asked by the guests that sat at the table [to expose him 
to laughter.] So he stood by the king, and said, ‘‘ Dost thou not see, my lord, the 
bones that lie by Hyrcanus? By this similitude thou mayest conjecture that his 
father made all Syria as bare as he hath made these bones.” And the king, laugh. 
ing at what Trypho said, and asking of Hyrcanus, “ How he came to have so many 
bones before him?” he replied, “Very rightfully, my lord ; for they are dogs that 
eat the flesh and the bones together, as these thy guests have done (looking in the 
meantime at those guests,) for there is nothing before them; but they are men 
that eat the flesh and cast away the bones, as I, who also ar a man, have now 
done.” Upon which the king admired at his answer, which was so wisely made ; 
‘and bade them all make an acclamation, as a mark of their approbation of his 
jest, which was truly a facetious one. On the next day, Hyrcanus went,to every 
one of the king’s friends, and of the men powerful at court, and saluted them, but 
still inquired of the servants what presents they would make the king on his son’s 
birth-day ? and when some said that they would give twelve talents, and that others 
of greater dignity would every one give according to the quantity of their riches, 
he pretended to every one of them to be grieved that he was not able to bring so 
large a present, for that he had no more than five talents. And when the servants 
heard what he said, they told their masters; and they rejoiced in the prospect that 
Joseph would be disapproved, and would make the king angry, by the smallness 
of his present. When the day came, the others, even those that brought the 
most, offered the king not above twenty talents; but Hyrcanus gave to every one 
of the hundred boys and hundred maidens that he had bought a talent.a piece, for 
them to carry, and introduced ihem, the boys to the king, and the maidens to 
Cleopatra; every body wondering at the unexpected richness of the presents, 
even the king and queen themselves. He also presented those that attended 
about the king with gifts, to the value of a great number of talents, that he might 
escape the danger he was in from them; for to these it was that Hyrcanus’s 
brethren had written to destroy him. Now Ptolemy admired at the young man’s 
magnanimity, and commanded him to ask what gift he pleased. But he desired 
nothing else to be done for him by the king than to write to his father and brethren 
about him. So when the king had paid him very great respects, and had given 
him very large gifts, and had written to his father and his brethren, and all his 
commanders and officers, about him, he sent himaway. But when his brethren 
heard that Hyrcanus had received such favours from the king, and was returning 
home with great honour, they went out to meet him, and to destroy him, and that 
with the privity of their father; for he was angry at him for the [large] sum of 
money that he bestowed for presents, and so had no concern for his preservation, 
However, Joseph concealed the anger he had at his son, out of fear of the king. 
And when Hyrcanus’s brethren came to fight him, he slew many others of those 
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that were with them, as also two of his brethren themselves ; but the rest of them 
escaped to Jerusalem to their father. But when Hyrcanus came to the city, where 
nobody would receive him, he was afraid for himself, and retired beyond the river 
Jordan, and there abode, but obliging the barbarians to pay their taxes, 

10. At this time Seleucus, who was called Soter, reigned over Asia, being the 
son of Antiochus the Great. And [now] Hyrcanus’s father Josephdied. He was 
a good man, and of great magnanimity, and brought the Jews out of a slate of 
poverty and meanness, to one that was more splendid. He retained the farm of 
the taxes of Syria, and Phoenicia, and Samaria, twenty-two years. His uncle 
also, Onias, died [about this time,] and left the high priesthood to his son Simon. 
And when he was dead, Onias his son succeeded him in that dignity. To him it 
was that Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, sent an embassage, with an epistie, 
the copy whereof here follows: 


“ Argus, king of the Lacedemonians, to Ontas, sendeth greeting : 


‘“We have met with a certain writing, whereby we have discovered that both © 
the Jews and the Lacedemonians are of one stock, and are derived from the 
kindred of Abraham.* It is but just, therefore, that you, who are our brethren, 
should send to us about any of your concerns as you please. We will also do the 
same thing, and esteem your concerns as our own, and will look upen our con- 
cerns as in common with yours. Demotoles, who brings you this letter, will bring 
your answer back to us. ‘This letter is four-square : and the seal is an eagle, with 
a dragon in his claws.” —- | 

1]. And these were the contents of the epistle which was sent from the king 
of the Lacedemonians. But upon the death of Joseph, the people grew seditious 
on account of his sons: for whereas the elders made war against Hyrcanus, who 
was the youngest of Joseph’s sons, the multitude was divided, but the greater part 
joined with the elders in this war, as did Simon the high priest, by reason he was 
of kin to them. However, Hyrcanus determined not to return to Jerusalem any 
more, but seated himself beyond Jordan, and was at perpetual war with the Ara- 
bians, and slew many of them, and took many of them captives. He also erected 
a strong castle, and built it entirely of white stone, to the very roof; and had 
animals of a prodigious magnitude engraven upon it. He also drew around it a 
great and deep canal of water. He also made caves of many furlongs in length, 
by hollowing a rock that was over against him; and then he made large rooms in 
it, some for feasting, and some for sleeping and living in. He introduced also a 
vast quantity of waters, which ran along it, and which were very delightful and 
ornamental in the court. But still he made the entrances at the mouth of the 
caves so narrow, that no more than one person could enter by them at once: and 
the reason why he built them after that manner was a good one: it was for his 
own preservation, lest he should be besieged by his brethren, and run the hazard 
of being caught by them. Morcover, he built courts of greater magnitude than 
ordinary, which he adorned with vastly large gardens. And when he had brought 
the place to this state, he named it Tyre.. ‘This place is between Arabia and 
Judea, beyond Jordan, not far from the country of Heshbon. And he ruled over 
those parts for seven years, even all the time that Seleucus was king of Syria. 

* Whence it comes that these Lacedemonians declare themselves here to be of kin to the Jews, as de- 
rived from the same ancestor, Abraham, [ cannot tell, unless, as Grotius supposes, they were derived 
from the Dores, thatcame cf the Pelasgi. These are by Herodotuscalled barbarians, and perhaps were 
derived from the Syrians and Arabians, the posterity of Abraham by Keturah.——See Antiq. B. xvi. ch. 
vr. sect.22; and of the War, B. i. ch. xxvi. sect.1; and Grot..on J Maccab, xii: 7. Wemay farther abe 
serve, from the recognitions of Clement, that Eliezer of Damascus, the servant of Abraham, Gen. xv. 2, 
un xxiv. was of old by some taken for his son. So that if the Lacedemonians were sprung from him, 
‘hey might think themselves to be of the posterity of Abraham, as well as the Jews, who were sprung from 
Isaac. And perhaps this Eliezerctf Damascus is that very Damascus whom Trogus Vompeius, as abridged 
by Justin, makes the founder of the Jewish nation itself, though he afterwards blunders, and makes Aze- 
tas, Adores, Abraham, and Israel, kings of Judea, and successors to this Damascus. It may not beym-= 


proper to observe farther, that Moses Chorenensis, in his history of the Armenians, informs us, thac the 
wavion of the Parthians was also derived from Abraham by Keturah and her children. 
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But when he was dead, his brother Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, took 
the kingdom, Ptolemy also, the king of Egypt, died, who was besides called 
Epivhanes. He left two sons, and both young in age; the elder of which was 
called Philometer, and the younger Physcon. As for Hyrcanus, when he saw 
that Antiochus had a great army, and feared lest he should be caught by him, and 
brought to punishment for what he had done to the Arabians, he ended his life, and 
slew himself with his own hand; while Antiochus seized upon all his substance, 
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CHAP. Y. 


How, upon the Quarrels of the Jews one against another about the High Fs testhood, 
Antiochus made an Expedition against Jerusalem ; took the City and pillaged the 
Temple, and distressed the Jews : as also, how many of the Jews forsook the 
_ Laws of their Country; and how the Samaritans followed the Customs 

of the Greeks, and named their Temple at Mount Gerizzim, the 
Temple of Jupzter Hellenius. | 


§ 1. Axnour this time, upon the death of Onias the high priest, they gave the 
high priesthood to Jesus’s brother; for that son which Onias left [or Onias ee 
was yet but an infant: and, in its proper place, we will inform the reader of al 
the circumstances that befell this child. But this Jesus, who was the brother of 
Onias, was deprived of the high priesthood by the king, who was angry with him, 
and gave it to his younger brother, whose name also was Onias, for Simon had 
these three sons, to each of which the priesthood came, as we have already informed 
the reader.* “This Jesus changed his name to Jason, but Onias was called Mene- 
laus. Now as the former high priest Jesus raised a sedition against Menelaus, 
who was ordained after him, the multitude were divided between them both. And 
the sons of Tobias took the part of Menelaus, bat the greater part of the people 
assisted Jason; and by that means Menelaus and the sons of ‘Tobias were dis. 
tressed, and retired to Antiochus, and informed him, that they were desirous to 
leave the laws of their country, and the Jewish way of living according to them, 
and to follow the king’s laws, andthe Grecian way of living: wherefore they de. 
sired his permission to build them a Gymnasiumy at Jerusalem. And when he 
had given them leave, they also hid the circumcision of their genitals, that even 
when they were naked, they might appear to be Greeks. Accordingly they left 
off all the customs that belonged to their own country, and imitated the practices 
of the other nations, . 

2. Now Antiochus, upon the agreeable situation of the affairs of his kingdom, 
resolved to make an expedition against Egypt, both because he had a desire to 
gain it, and because he contemned the son of Ptolemy, as now weak, and not yet 
of abilities to manage affairs of such consequence; so he came with great forces 
to Pelusium, and circumvented Ptolemy Philometer by treachery, and seized upon 
Egypt. He then came to the places about Memphis; and when he had taken 

* We have hitherto had but a few of those many citations where Josephus says, that he had elsewhere 
formerly treated of many things, of which yet his present books have nota syllable. Our commentatois 
have hitherto been abie to give no tolerable account of these citations, which are far too numerous, and 
that usually in all his copies, both Greekand Latin, to be supposed later interpolations, which is almest 
all that has hit! erto been said upon this occasion. What I have to say farther is this, that we have but 
very few of these references before, and very many in and after the history of Antiochus Epiphanes; and 
that Josephus’s first work, the Hebrew or Chaldee, as well as the Greek history of the Jewish War, long 
fince lost, began with that very history, so thiat the references are most probably made to that edition 0 
the seven books of the war. See several other examples, besides those in the two sections before us, im 


Antiq. B. xiii. ch. ii. sect. 1, 4; and ch. iv. sect. 6,8; ch. v. sect. 6, 11; ch. viii. sect. 4; and ch, xiii. 
sect. 4,5; and Antig. B. xviii. chap. ii: sect. 5. 

+ This word Gymnasium properly denotes a place where the exercises were perforined naked, which, 
because it would naturally distinguish circumcised Jews from uncircumcised Gentiles, these Jewish 
ater endeavoured to appear uncircumcised, by means of a chirurgical operation, hinted at by St 

aul, 2 Cor. vii 18; and described by Celsus, B. vii. ch. xxv’ as Dr. Hudsow here iniorms us. ’ 
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them, he made haste to Alexandria, in hopes of taking it by siege, and of subdu- 
ing Ptolemy, who reigned there. But he was driven not only from Alexandria, 
but out of all Egypt, by the declaratien of the Romans, who charged him to let 
that country alone ; according as I have elsewhere formerly declared. I will now 
give a particular account of what concerns this king, how he subdued Judea and 
the temple ; for in my former work I mentioned those things very briefly, and 
have now therefore thought it necessary to go over that history again, and that 
with great accuracy. . 

3. * King Antiochus returning out of Egypt for fear of the Romans, made an 
expedition against the city Jerusalem ; and when he was there, in the hundred 
forty and third year of the kingdom of the Seleucide, he took the city without 
fighting, those of his own party opening the gates to him. And when he had got- 
ten possession of Jerusalem, he slew many of the opposite party ; and when he 
had plundered it of a great deal of money, he returned to Antioch. | 

4, Now it came to pass, after two years in the hundred forty and fifth year, on 
the twenty-fifth day of that month which is by us called Chasleu, and by the Ma- 
cedonians Apelieus, in the hundred and fifty-third olympiad, that the king came 
up to Jerusalem, and pretending peace, he got possession of the city by ticach. 
ery; at which time he spared not so much as those that admitted him into it, on 
account of the riches that lay in the temple; but, led by his covetous inclination 
(for he saw there was in it a great deal of gold, and many ornaments that had been 
dedicated to it of very great value,) and in order to plunder its wealth, he ventured 
to break the league ke had made. So he left the temple bare; andtook away 
the golden candlesticks; and the golden altar [of incense,] and table [of shew- 
bread, | and the altar [of burnt-offering ;] and did not abstain from even the vails, 
which were made of fine linen and scarlet. He also emptied it of its secret 
treasures, and left nothing at all remaining; and by this means cast the Jews into 
great lamentation, for he forbade them to offer those daily sacrifices which they 
used to offer to God, according to the law. And when he had pillaged the whole 
city, some of the inhabitants he slew, and some he carried captive, together with 
their wives and children, so that the multitude of those captives that were taken 
alive amounted to about ten thousand. He also burnt down the finest buildings; — 
and when he had overthrown the city walls, he built a citadel ¢ in the lower part 
of the city, for the place was high, and overlooked the temple, on which account 
he fortified it with high walls and towers, and put into it a garrison of Macedo. 
nians. However, in that citadel dwelt the impious and wicked part of the [Jew- 
ish] multitude, from whom it proved that the citizens suffered many and sore ca 
lamities. And when the king had built an idol altar upon God’s altar, he slew 
swine upon it, and so offered a sacrifice neither according to the law, nor the 
Jewish religious worship in that country. He also compelled them to forsake the 
worship which they paid their own God, and te adore those whom he took to be 
gods ; and made them build temples, and raise idol altars in every city and vil 
lage, and offer swine upon them every day. He also commanded them not to 
circumcise their sons, and threatened to punish any that should be found to have 
transgressed his injunction. He also appointed overseers, who should compel 
them to do what he commanded. And indeed many Jews there were who com. 


* Hereabouts Josephus begins to follow the first book of the Maccabees, a most excellent and most 
puthentic history; and accordingly it is here, with great fidelity and exactness, abridged by him: be 
tween whose present copies there seems to be fewer variations than in any other sacred Hebrew book 
of the Old Testament whatsoever (for this book also was originally written in Hebrew,) which is very 
natural, because it was written so much nearer to the times of Josephus than the rest weve. 

+ This Citadel, of which we have such frequent mention in the following history, both in the Macca- 
bees and Josephus, seems to have been a castle built upon a hill, lower than Mount Zion, though upon 
*s skirts, and higher than Mount Moriah, but between them both; which bill the enemies of the Jews 
aow got possession of, and built on it this citadel, and fortified it, till a good while afterwards the Jews re 
gained it, demolished it, and leveled the hill itself with the common ground, that their enemies might no 
miore recover it, and might thence overlook the temple itself, and do them such mischief as they had song 
undergone from it, Antig. B. xiil. ch. vi. sect. 6. 
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plied with the king’s commands, either voluntarily, or out of fear of the penalty 
that was denounced: but the best men, and those of the noblest souls, did not 
regard him, but did pay a greater respect to the customs of their country, than 
concern as to the punishment which he threatened to the disobedient ; on which 
account they every day underwent great miseries and bitter tormerits, for they 
were whipped with rods, and their bodies were torn to pieces, and were crucified, 
while they were still alive and breathed. ‘They also strangled those women and 
their sons whom they had circumcised, as the king had appointed, hanging their 
sons about their necks as they were upon the crosses. And if there were any 
sacred book of the law found, it was destroyed, and those with whom they were 
found miserably perished also. 

5. When the Samaritans saw the Jews under these sufferings, they no longer 
confessed that they were of their kindred, nor that the temple on Mount Geriz- 
zim belonged to Almighty God. This was according to their nature, as we 
have already shown. And they now. said, that they were a colony of Medes and 
Persians ; and indeed they were a colony of theirs. So they sent ambassadors 
to Antiochus, and an epistle; whose contents are these: “To king Antiochus 
the god, Epiphanes, a memorial from the Sidonians, who live at Shechem. Our 
forefathers, upon certain frequent plagues, and as following a certain ancient su- 
perstition, had a custom of observing that day which by the Jews is called the 
Sabbath.* And when they had erected a temple at the mountain called Gerizzim, 
though without a name, they offered upon it the proper sacrifices. Now, upon 
the just treatment of these wicked Jews, those that manage their affairs supposing 
that we were of kin to them, and practised as they do, make us liable to the same 
accusations, although we be originally Sidonians, as is evident from the public 
records. We therefore beseech thee, our benefactor and saviour, to give order 
to Apollonius, the governor of this part of the country, and to Nicanor, the pro- 
curator of thy affairs, to give us no disturbance, nor to lay to our charge what 
the Jews are accused for, since we are aliens from their nation, and from their 
customs; but let our temple, which at present hath no name at all, be named 
‘The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius. If this were once dene, we should be no longer 
disturbed, but should be more intent on our own occupation with quietness, and 
so bring in a greater revenue to thee.” So when the Samaritans had petitioned 
for this, the king sent them back the following answer, in an epistle: “ King 
Antiochus to Nicanor. The Sidonians, who live at Shechem, have sent me the 
memorial inclosed. When therefore we were advising with our friends about 
it, the messengers sent by them represented to us, that they are no way concerned 
with accusations which belong to the Jews, but choose to live aficr the customs 
of the Greeks. Accordingly we declare them free from such accusations, and 
order that, agreeable to their petition, their temple be named, The Temple of 
Jupiter Hellenius.” He also sent the like epistle to Apollonius, the governor of 
that part of the country, in the forty-sixth year, and the eighteenth day of the 
month Hecatombeon. 


‘ CHAP. VI. 

How, upon Antiochus’s Prohibition to the Jews to make use of the Laws of thewr 
Country, Mattathias, the Son of Asamoneus, alone despised the King, and 
overcame the Generals of Antiochus’s Army: as also concerning the death 
of Mattathias and the Succession of Judas. 


_y J. Now at this time there was one whose name was Mattathias, who dwelt 
* This allegation of the Samaritans is remarkable, that though they w 2re vot Jews, yet did they, from 


ancient tines, observe the Sabbath day, and as they elsewhere pretend, the Sabbatic year also. Antiq. 
Bb. xii. ch. vii. sect. 6. 
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nt Modia; the son of John, the son of Simeon, the son of tAsamoneus, a 
riest of the order of Joarib, anda citizen of Jerusalem. He had five sons: 
a who was called Gaddis; and Simon, whe was called Matthes; and Judas, 
who was called Maccabeus ;* and Eleazar, who is called Auran; and Jonathan, 
who was called Apphus.. Now-this Mattathias lamented to his children the sad 
state of their affairs, and the ravage made in the city, and the plundering of the | 
temple, and the calamities the multitude were under; and he told them that it 
was better for them to die for the laws of their country, than to live so inglori- 
ously as they then did. | vy egy , 
2, But when those that were appointed by the king were come to Modin, that 
they might compel the Jews to do what they were commanded, and to enjoin 
those that were there to offer sacrifice as the king had commanded, they desired 
that Mattathias, a person of the greatest character among them, both on other ac. 
counts, and particularly on account of such a numerous and so deserving a family 
of children, would begin the sacrifice, because his feilow-citizens would follow 
his example, and because such a procedure would make hiin honoured by the 
king. But Mattathias said, “he would not doit; and that if all the other nations 
would obey the commands of Antiochus, either out of fear, or to please lum, yet 
would not he nor his sons leave the religious worship of their country.” But as 
soon as he had ended his speech, there came one of the Jews into the midst of 
them, and sacrificed as Antiochus had commanded. At which Mattathias had 
great indignation, and ran upon him violently, with his sons, who had swords 
with them, and slew both the man himself that sacrificed, and Apelles the king’s 
general, who compelled them to sacrifice, with a few of his soldiers. He also 

verthrew the idol altar, and cried out, ‘If, said he, any one be zealous for the 
tos of his country, and for the worship of God, let him follow me.” And when 
he had said this, he made haste into the desert, with his sons, and he left all his 
substance in the village. Many others did the same also, and fled with their 
children and wives into the desert, and dwelt.in caves. But when the king’s 
generals heard this, they took all the forces they then had in the citadel at Jeru: 
salem, and pursued the Jews into the desert; and when they had overtaken them, 
they in the first place endeavoured to persuade them to repent, and to choose 
what was most for their advantage, and not put them to the necessity of using 
them according to the law of war. But when they would not comply with their 
persuasions, but continued to be ofa different mind, they fought against them on 
the Sabbath-day, and they burnt them as they were in the caves without resis. 
tance, and without so much as stopping up the entrances of the caves. And they 
avoided to defend themselves on that day, because they were not willing to break 
in upon the honour they owed the Sabbath, even in such distresses; for our law 
requires that we rest upon that day. There were about a thousand, with their 
wives and children, who were smothered and died in these caves; but many of 
those that escaped joined themselves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be their 
ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath-day; and told them that 
‘unless they would do so, they would become their own enemies, by observing 
the law [so rigorously,] while their adversazies would still assault them on this 
day, and they would noi then defend themselves, and that nothing could then 
hinder but they must all perish without fighting.” ‘This speech persuaded them. 
And this rule continues among us to this day, that if there be a necessity, we 
may fighton Sabbath days. So Mattathias got a great army about him, and over- 
threw their idol altars, and slew those that broke the laws, even all that he could 
get under his power, for many of them were dispersed among tie nations round 


« That this appellation of Mavcabee was not first of all given to Judas Maccabeus, nor was derived 
frum any initial letters of the Hebrew words on his banner, Ali Kamoka Be Elim, Jehovah ? Who is like 
unto thee among the gods, O Jehovan? Exod. xv. 11. as the inodern Rabbins vainly pretend, see Authen. 
Res. part i. p. 205, 206. Only we r ay note by the way, that the original name of these Maccabees, and 
their pcsterity, was Asamonians ; which was derived froin Asamoneus the great-grandfather of Matta- 
wins, as Josephus here informs us. ;, 
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about them for fear of him. He also commanded, that those boys which were 
not yet circurficised should be circumcised now; and he drove those away that 
were appointed to hinder such their circumcision. 

3. So when he had ruled one year, and was fallen into a distemper, he called 
for his sons, ‘and set them round about him, and said, “ O my sons, I am going 
the way of all the earth, and I recommend to you my resolution, and beseech 
you not to be negligent in keeping it, but to be mindful of the desires of him who 
begat you, and brought you up, and to preserve the customs of your country, 
and to recover your ancient form of government, which is in danger of being 
overturned, and not to be carried away with those, that either by their own in- 
clination or out of necessity betray it, but to become such sons as are worthy of 
me; to be above all force and necessity, and so to dispose your souls, as to be 
ready, when it shall be necessary, to die for your laws, as sensible of this by just 
reasoning, that if God see that you are so disposed he will not overlook you, 
but will have a great value for your virtue, and will restore to you again what 
you have lost, and will return to you that freedom in which you shall live quietly, 
and enjoy your own customs. Your bodies are mortal and subject to fate, but 
they receive a sort of immortality by the remembrance of what actions they have 
done. And I would have you so in love with this immortality, that you may pur- 
sue after glory, and that, when you have undergone the greatest difficulties, you 
may not scruple, for such things, to lose your lives. I exhort you, especially, 
to agree one With another; and in what excellence any one of you exceeds ano- 
ther, to yield to him so far, and by that means to reap the advantage of every 
one’s own virtues. Do youthen esteem Simon as your father, because he is a 
man of extraordinary prudence, and be governed by him in what counsels he 
gives you. Take Maccabeus for the general of your army, because of his cou- 
rage and strength, for he will avenge your nation, and will bring vengeance on 
your enemies. Admit among you the righteous and religious, and augment their 
power? (ot ; 

4, When Mattathias had thus discoursed to his sons, and had prayed to God 
to be their assistant, and to recover to the people their former constitution, he 
died a little afterward, and was buried at Modin; all the people making great 
lamentation for him. Whereupon his son Judas took upon him the administra. 
tion of public affairs, in the hundred forty and sixth year; and thus, by the ready 
essistance of his brethren, and of others, Judas cast their enemies out of the 
country, and put those of their own country to death who had transgressed ts 
laws, and purified the land of all the pollutions that were in it. 


CHAP... VILE. 


How Judas overthrew the Forces of Apollonius and Scron, and killed the Generals 
of their Armies themselves ; and how, when a little while afterwards Lysias 
and Georgias were beaten, he went up to Jerusalem and purified the Temple. 


§ 1. Wien Apollonius, the general of the Samaritan forces, heard this, he took 
his army, and made haste to go against Judas; who met him, and joined battle 
with him, and beat him, and slew many of his men, among them Apollonius him. 
self, their general, whose sword being that which be happened then to wear, he 
seized upon, and kept for himself; but he wounded more than he slew, and tools 
4 great deal of prey from the enemies’ camp, and went his way. But when Se- 
ron, who was general of the army of Celesvria, heard that many had joined 
themselvés to JudaS, tind that he had about him an army sufficient for fighting, 
did for making war, he determined to make an expedition against him, as think. 
ing it béeame ‘inm ‘to ‘endeavour to punish those that transgressed the king’s in 
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junctions. He then got together an army, as large as he was able, and joined 
to it the runagade and wicked Jews, and came against Judas. He came as far 
as Bethhoron, a village of Judea, and there pitched his camp ; upon which Judas 
met him ; and when he intended to give him battle, he saw that his soldiers were 
backward to fight, because their number was small, and because they wanted 
food, for they were fasting; he encouraged them, and said to them, that “ vic- 
tory and conquest of enemies are not derived from the multitude in armies, but 
in the exercise of piety towards God, and that they had the plainest instances in 
their forefathers, who, by their righteousness, and exerting themselves on behalf 
of their own laws and their own children, had frequently conquered many ten thou- 
sands ; for innocence is the strongest army.” By this speech he induced his men 
to contemn the multitude of the enemy, and to fall upon Seron. And upon join- 
ing battle with him, he beat the Syrians; and when their general fell among the 
rest, they all ran away with speed, as thinking that to be their best way of es- 
caping. So he pursued them unto the plain, and slew about eight hundred of the 
enemy, but the rest escaped to the region which lay near'to the sea. , 
2. When king Antiochus heard of these things, he was very angry at what 
had happened; so he got together all his own army, with many mercenaries 
whom he had hired from the islands, and took them with him, and: prepared to 
break into Judea about the beginning of the spring. But when, upon his mus- 
tering his soldiers, he perceived that his treasures were deficient, and there was 
a want of money in them, for all the taxes were not paid, by reason of the sedi- 
tions there had been among the nations, he having been so magnanimou’ and so 
liberal that what he had was not sufficient for him, he therefore resolved first to 
go into Persia, and collect the taxes of that country. .Hereupon he leit one 
whose name was Lysias, who was in great repute with him, governor of the 
kingdom, as far as the bounds of Egypt, and of the Lower Asia, and reaching 
from the river Euphrates, and committed to him a certain part. of his forces, and 
of his elephants, and charged him to bring up his son Antiochus with all:possible 
care, until he came back; and that he should conquer Judea, and take its inha- 
bitants for slaves, and utterly destroy Jerusalem, and abolish the whole nation. 
And when king Antiochus had given these things in charge to Lysias, he went 
into Persia; and in the hundred and forty-seventh year he passed over Euphrates, 
and went up to the superior provinces. . | 
’ 3. Upon this Lysias chose Ptolemy, the son of Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and 
Gorgias, very potent men among the king’s friends, and delivered to them forty 
thousand foot soldiers, and seven thousand horsemen, and sent them against. Ju- 
dea, who came as far as the city Emmaus, and pitched their camp in the plain 
country. There came also to them auxiliaries out of Syria, and the country 
round about, as also many of the runagade Jews. And besides these came some 
merchants to buy those that should be carried captives (having bonds with them 
to bind those that should be made prisoners), with that silver and gold which 
they were to pay for their price... And when Judas saw their camp, and how nu- 
merous their enemies were, he persuaded his own soldiers to be of good courage, 
and exhorted them to place their hopes of victory in God, and to make supplica- 
tion to him, according to the custom of their country, clothed in sackcloth; and 
to show what was their usual habit of supplication in the greatest dangers, and 
thereby to prevail with God to grant you the victory over your enemies. So he 
sct them in their ancient order of battle used by their forefathers, under their 
captains of thousands, and other officers; and dismissed such as were newly 
married, as well as those that had newly gained possessions, that they might not 
fight'in a cowardly manner, out of an inordinate love of life,,in order to enjoy 
those blessings. ' When he had thus disposed ‘his soldiers, he encouraged them 
to fight by the following speech, which he made to them):.‘¢ Omy fellow-soldiers, 
no other time remains more opportune than the ; resent for courage and con, 
cempt of dangers; for if you now fight manfully, you may recever your iiberty, 
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which, as it is a thing of itself agreeable to all men, so n proves:to be to us much 
more desirable, by its affording us the liberty of worshiping God. Since there. 
fore, you are in such circumstances at present, that you must either tecover 
that liberty, and so regain a happy and blessed way of living, which is that ac. 
cording to our laws and the customs of our country, or to submit to the most op. 
probrious sufferings: nor will any seed of your nation remain if you be beat in 
this batile. Fight, therefore, manfully ; and suppose that you must die though 
you do not fight. But believe, that besides such glorious rewards as those of the 
liberty of your country, of your laws, of your religion, you shall then obtain 
everlasting glory. Prepare yourselves, therefore, and put yourselves into such 
an agrecabie posture that you may be ready to fight with the enemy as soon as 
it is day (o-morrow morning.” 

4. And this was the speech which Judas made to encourage them. But when 
the enemy sent Gorgias, with five thousand foot and one thousand horse, that 
he might fall upon Judas by night, and had for that purpose certain of the run. 
agade Jews as guides, the son of Mattathias perceived it, and resolved to fall 
npon those enemies that were in their camp, now their forces were divided. 
‘When they had therefore supped in good time, and had left many fires in their 
camp, he marched all night to those enemies that were at Emmaus; so that when 
Gorgias found no enemy in their camp, but suspected that they were retired, 
and had hidden themselves among the mountains, he resolved to go and seek 
them wheresoever they were. But about break of day, Judas appeared to those 
enemies that were at Emmaus, with only three thousand men, and those illarmed, 
by reason of their poverty ; and when he saw the enemy very well and skilfully 
fortified in their camp, he encouraged the Jews, and told them that “ they ought 
to fight, though it were with their naked bodies, for that God had sometimes of 
old given such men strength, and that against such as were more in number, and 
were armed also, out of regard to their great courage.” So he commanded the 
trumpeters to sound for the battle : and by thus falling upon their enemies when 
they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he 
slew many of those that resisted him, and went on pursuing the rest as far as 
Gadara, and the plains of Idumea, and Ashdod, and Jamnia; and of these there 
fell about three thousand. Yet did Judas exhort his soldiers not to be too desi- 
rous of the spoils, for that still they must have a contest and a battle with Gorgias 
and the forces that were with him; but that when they had once overcome them, 
then they might securely plunder the camp, because they were the only enemies 
remaining, and they expected no others. And just as he was speaking to his 
‘soldiers, Gorgias’s men looked down into that army which they left in their camp, 
and saw that it was overthrown, and the camp burnt, for the smoke that arose 
from it showed them, even when they were a great way off, what had happened. 
‘When, therefore, those that were with Gorgias understood that things were: in 
‘this posture, and perceived that those that were with Judas were ready to fight 
them, they also were affrighted and put to flight ; but then Judas, as though he 
had already beaten Gorgias’s soldiers, without fighting, returned and seized on 
the spcils. He took a great quantity of gold and silver, and purple, and blue, 
and then returned home with Joy, and singing hymns to God for their good suc- 
cess ; for this victory greatly contributed to the recovery of their liberty. 

5. Hereupon Lysias was confounded at the defeat of the army which he had 
sent, and the next year he got together sixty thousand chosen men. He also 
took five thousand horsemen, and fell upon Judea; and he went up to the hil! 
country at 'Bethsur, a village of Judea, and pitched his camp there, where Judas 
met him with ten thousand men ; and when he saw the great number of his ene- 
mies, he prayed to God that he would assist him, and joined battle with the first 
ef the enemy that appeared, and beat them, and slew about five thousand of 
them, and thereby became terrible to the rest of them. Nay, indeed, Lysias 
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observing the great spirit of the Jews, how they were prepared to die rather thax 
lose their liberty, and being afraid of their desperate way of fighting, as if it 
“were real strength, he took the rest of the army back with him, and returned to 
Antioch, where he listed foreigners into the service, and prepared to fall upon 
Judea w'th a greater army. 

6. When, therefore, the generals of Antiochus’s armies had been beaten so 
often, Judas assembled the people together, and told them, that “ after these 
many victories which God had given them, they ought to go up to Jerusalem, 
and purify the temple, and offer the appointed sacrifice.” But as soon as he, 
with the whole multitude, wascome to Jerusalem, and found the temple deserted, 
and its gates burnt down, and plants growing in the temple of their own accord, 
on account of its desertion, he and those that were with him pegan to lament, 
and were quite confounded at the sight of the temple: so he chose out some of 
his soldiers, and gave them order to fight against those guards that were in ths 
citadel, until he should have purified the temple. When, therefore, he had care. 
fully purged it, and had brought in new vessels, the candlestick, the table [of 
shew-bread,] and the altar [of incense,] which were made of gold, he hung up 
‘the vails at the gates, and added doors to them. He also took down the altar 
[of burnt-offering,] and built a new one of stones that he gathered together, and 
not of such as were hewn with iron tools. So on the five-and-twentieth day o1 
the month Casleu, which the Macedonians call Apelleus, they lighted the Jaraps 
that were on the candlestick, and offered incense upon the altar {of incense,} 
and laid the loaves upon the table [of shew-bread,] and offered burnt-offerings, 
upon the new altar [of burnt-offering.] Now it so fell out, that these things were 
done on the very same day on which their divine worship had fallen off, and was 
reduced to a profane and common use, after three years’ time ; for so it was, 
that the temple was made desolate by Antiochus, and so continued for three 
eyears. This desolation happened to the temple in the hundred and forty-fifth 
“year, on the twenty-fifth day of the month Apelléus, and on the hundred and fifty- 
third olympiad ; but it was dedicated anew, on the same day, the twenty-fifth of 
the month Apelleus, in the hundred and forty-eighth year, and on the hundred 
‘and fifty-fourth olympiad. And this desolation came to pass according ‘to the 
prophecy of Daniel, which was given four hundred and eight years before; for 
he declared that the Macedonians would dissolve that worship [for some time. ] 

7. Now Judas celebrated the festival of the restoration of the sacrifices at the 
temple for eight days; and omitted no sort of pleasures thereon, but he feasted 
them upon very rich and splendid sacrifices ; and he honoured God, and delighted 
them by hymnsand psalms. Nay, they were so very glad at the revival of their 
‘customs, when, after a long time of intermission, they unexpectedly had regained 
the freedom of their worship, that they made ita law for their posterity; that they 
should keep a festival on account of the restoration of their temple worship for 
‘eight days. And frem that time to this-we celebrate this festival, and call it 
Inghts I suppose the reason was because this liberty beyond our hopes appeared 
‘to us, and that thence was the name giyen to tliat festival. Judas also rebuilt the 
walls round about the city, and reared towers of great height against the incursions 
_of enemies, and set giards therein. He also fortified the city Bethsura, that it 
inight serve as a citadel against any distresses that might come from our énemies., 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Judas subdued the Nations round about ; and how Simon beat the People of 
Tyre and Ptolemais ; and how Judas overcame Timotheus, and forced him to 
fly away, and did many other Things after Joseph and Azarias had 

| been beaten. 


-§ 1. Wuen these things were over, the nations round about the Jews were very 
uneasy at the revival of their power, and rose up tugether, and destroyed many of 
them, as gaining advantage over them by laying snares for them, and making se- 
cret conspiracies against them. Judas made perpetual expeditions against these 
men, and endeavoured to restrain them from those incursions, aud to prevent the 
mischiefs they did to the Jews. So he fell upon the Idumeans, the posterity of 
Esau, at Acrabattene, and slew a great many of them, and took their spoils. He 
also shut up the sons of Bean, that Jaid wait forthe Jews; and he sat down about 
them, and besieged them, and burnt their towers, and destroyed the men [that were 
in them.] After this he went thence in haste against the Ammonites, who had a 
great anda numerous army, of which Timotheus was the commander, And when 
he had subdued them, he seized on the city Jazer, and took their wives and their 
cluldren captives, and burned the city, and then returned into Judea. But when 
the neighbouring nations understood that he was returned, they got together in 
great numbers, in the land of Gilead, and came against those Jews that were at 
their borders, who thea fled to the,garrison of Dathema, and sent to Judas to in. 
form him that 'Timotheus was endeavouring to take the place whither they were 
fled. And as these epistles were reading, there came other messengers out of 
fralilee, who informed him that the inhabitants of Ptolemais, and of Tyre and Si- 
don, and strangers of Galilee, were gotten together. 

2. Accordingly Judas, upon considering what was fit to be done, with relation 
to the necessity both these cases required, gave order that Simon his brother 
should take three thousand chosen men, and go to the assistance of the Jews in 
Galilee, white he and another of his brothers, Jonathan, made haste into the land 
nf Gilead, with eight thousand soldiers. And he left Joseph, the sen of Zacha- 
rias, and Azarias, to be over the rest of the forces; and charged them to keep 
Judea very careiully, and to fight no battles with any person whomsoever until 
‘his return. Accordingly Simon went into Galilee, and fought the enemy, and put 
them to flight, and pursued them to the very gates of Ptolemais, and slew about 
three thousand of them; and took the spoils of those that were slain, and those 
Jews whom they had made captives, with their baggage ; and then returned home. 

3. Now as for Judas Maccabeus, and his brother Jonathan, they passed over the 
river Jordan ; and when they had gone three days’ journey, they lighted upon the 
Nabateans, who came to meet them peaceably, and who told them how the affairs 
of those in the land of Gilead stood: and how many of them were in distress, and 
driven into garrisons, and into the cities of Gallilee ; and exhorted them to maky 
haste to go against the foreigners, and to endeavour to save his own countrymen - 
out of their hands. To this exhortation Judas hearkened, and returned into the 
wilderness ; and in the first place fell upon the inhabitants of Bosor, and took 
the city, and beat the inhabitants, and destroyed aii the males, and all that were 
able to fight, and burned the city. Nor did he stop even when night came on, 
but he journeyed in it to the garrison where the Jews happened then to be shut 
up, and where Timotheus lay round the place with his army; and Judas came 
upon the city in the morning; and when he found that the enemy were making 
an assauli upon the walls, and that some of them brought ladders, on which they 
might get upun those walls, and that others brought engines [to batter them,] he 
bil the trumpeter to sound his trumpet, and he encouraged his soldiers cheerfully 
to undergo dangers for the sake of their brethren and kindred ; he also parted 
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his xrmy into three bodies, and fell upon the backs of their enemies. But when 
‘Timotheus’s men perceived that it was Maccabeus that was upon them, of both 
whose courage and good success in war they had formerly had sufficient expe- 
rience, they were put to flight; but Judas followed them with his army, and slew 
about eight thousand of them. He then turned aside to a city of the foreigners 
called Maile, and took it, and slew all the males, and burnt the city itself. He 
then removed from thence, and overthrew Caspyom and Bosor, and many other 
cities of the land of Gilead. } vies 

4. But not long after this Timotheus prepared a great army, and took many 
others as auxiliaries, and induced some of the Arabians, by the promise of re.’ 
wards, to go with him in this expedition, and came with his army beyond the brook, 
over against the city Raphon; and he encouraged his soldiers, if it came te 
a battle with the Jews, to fight courageously, and to hinder their passing over 
the brook; for he said to them beforehand, that “if they come over it we shall 
be beaten.” And when Judas heard that Timotheus prepared himself to fight, 
he teok all his own army, and went in haste against Timotheus his enemy ; and 
when he had passed over the brook, he fell upon his enemies, and some of them 
met him, whom he slew, and others of them he so terrified that he compelled them 
to throw down their arms, and fly ; and some of these escaped, but some of them 
fled to what was called the temple of Carnaim, and hoped thereby to preserve 
- themselves; but Judas took the city, and slew them, and burned the temple, and 
so used several ways of destroying his enemies. 

5. When he had done this, he gathered the Jews together, with their children 
and wives, and the substance that belonged to them, and was going to bring them 
back into Judea. But as.soon as he was come to a certain city, whose name was 
Ephron, that lay upon the read (and as it was not possible for him to go any other 
way, so he was not willing to go back again,) he then sent to the inhabitants, and 
desired that they would open their gates and permit them to go on their way 
through the city, for they had stopped up the gates with stones, and cut off their 
passage through it. And when the inhabitants of Ephron would not agree to this 
proposal, he encouraged those that were with him, and encompassed the city 
round, and besieged it, and lying round it by day and by night, took the city, and 
slew every male it, and burnt it all down, and so obtained a way through it; and 
the multitude of those that were slain was so great that they went over the dead 
bodies. So they came over Jordan, and arrived at the great plain, over against 
which is situate the city Bethshan, which is called by the Greeks Scythopolis.? 
And going away hastily from thence, they came into Judea, singing psalms and 
hymns as they went, and indulging such tokens of mirth as are usual in triumphs 
upon victory. They also offered thank-offerings, both for their good success 
and for the preservation of their army, for not one of the Jews was slain in these 
battlest. ; 

6. But as to Joseph, the son of Zecharias, and Azarius, whom Judas left ce 
nerals [of the rest of the forces,] at the same time when Simon was in Galilee, 
fighting against the people of Ptolemais, and Judas himself and his brother Jona: 
than were in the land of Gilead, did these men also effect the glory of being cou- 
rageous gencrals in war, in order whereto they took the army that was under 
their command, and came to Jamnia. ‘There Gorgias, the general of the forces 
of Jamnia, met them ; and upon joining battle with him, they lost two thousand 
of their army, and fled away, and were pursued to the very borders of Judea.t 

* The reason why Bethshan was called Scythopolis is well known from Herodotus, B. i. p. 105, and 
Syncellus, p. 214, that the Scythians, when they overran Asia, in the days of Josiah, seized on this city, 
and kept it as long as they continued in Asia, frum which time it retained the name of Scythopolis. or 
the ctly of the Scythians. ) ; 

+ This most providential preservation cf all the religious Jews in this expedition, which was accord 
ing to the will of God, is observable often among God’s people, the Jews; and somewhat very like it in 
the changes of the four monarchies, which were also providentiak See Prideaux, at the years 331, 333,: 
+ Here is another great instancé-of Providence, that when, even at the very time that Simon and Ju 
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And this misfortune befell them by their disobedience to what injunctions Judas 
had given them, ‘*‘ Not to fight with any one before his return.” For, besides 
the rest of Judas’s sagacious counsels, one may well wonder at this concerning 
the misfortune that befell the forces commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which 
he understood would happen, if they broke any of the injunctions he had given 
them. But Judas and his brethren did not leave off fighting with the Idumeans, 
but pressed upon them on all sides, and touk from them the city of Hebron, and 
demolished all its fortifications, and set its towers on fire and burnt the country 
of the foreigners, and the city Marissa. ‘They came also to Ashdod, and took it, 
and laid it waste, and took away a great deal of the spoils and prey that were in 
it, and returned to Judea. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Death of Antiochus Epiphanes. How Antiochus Eupator fought 
against Judas, and bestezed him in the Temple, and afterwards made Peace 
with him, and departed. Of Alcimus and Onias. 


§ 1. Axnour this time it was that king Antiochus, as he was going over the upper 
countries, heard that there was a very rich city in Persia, called Elymais, and 
therein a very rich temple of Diana, and that it was full of all sorts of donations dedi. 
cated to it; asalso weapons and breastplates, which, upon inquiry, he found had been 
left there by Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macedonia. And being incited 
by these motives, he went in haste to Klymais, and assaulted it and besieged it. 
But as those that were in it were not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but 
opposed him very courageously, he was beaten off his hopes; for they drove him 
away from the city, and went out and pursued after him, insomuch that he fled 
away as far as Babylon, and lost a great many of his army. And when he was 
grieving for this disappointment, some persons told him of the defeat of his com- 
manders whom he had left behind him to fight against Judea, and what strength 
the Jews had already gotten. When this concern about these affairs was adde¢ 
to the former, he was confounded, and by the anxiety he was in fell into a dis 
temper, which as it lasted a great while, and as his pains increased upon him, so 
he at length perceived he should d’e in a little time: so he called his friends to 
him, and told them that his distemper was severe upon him, and confessed withal 
that his calamity was sent upon him for the miseries he had brought upon the 
Jewish nation, while he plundered their temple and contemned their God; and 
when he had said this, he gave up the ghost. Whence one may wonder at Poly- 
bius of Megalopolis, who, though otherwise a good man, yet saith, that ‘ Antio- 
chus died because he had a purpose to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia ;” 
for the purposing to do a thing, but not actually doing it, is not worthy of punish. 
taent.* But if Polybius could think that Antiochas thus lost his life on that ac- 
count, it is much more probable that this king died on account of his sacrilegious 
plundering of the temple at Jerusalem. But we will not contend about this matter, 
with those who may think that the cause assigned by this Polybius of Megulopo- 
lis is nearer the truth than that assigned by us, 

das and Jonathan were so miraculously preserved, and blessed, in the just defence of their laws arid re- 
ligion, these other generals of the Jews, who went to fight for honour, in a vainglorious way, and with- 
gut any commission from God, or the family he had raised up to deliver thei, were miseraoly disap- 
pointed and defeated. See 1 Maccab. v. 61, 62. : . 

* Since St. Pau!, a Pharisee, confesses, that he had not known coneupiscence, or desires, tobe sinful, 
had not the tenth commandment said, Thou shalt not covet, Rom. vii. 7, the case seems to have beer 
much the sane with our Josephus, who was of ‘he same sect, that he had not a deep sense of the great 
ness of any sins that proceeded no farther than the intention. However, since Josephus speaks here pro- 
perly of the punishment of death, which is not inflicted by any law either of God or man for the bare in- 
ita his words need not be'strained ‘to mean, that sins intended, but not executed, were no sins as 
all di aw 


Ms 
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2.. However, Antiochus, before he died, called for Philip, who was one of his 
companions, and made him the guardian of his kingdom; and gave him his dia. 
dem, and his garment, and his ring, and charged him to carry them, and deliver 
them to his son Antiochus ; and desired him to take care of his education, and 
to preserve the kingdom for him.* ‘This Antiochus died in the hundred and 
forty-ninth year. But it was Lysias that declared his death to the multitude, and 
appointed his sen Antiochus to be king (of whom at present he had the care,) 
aud called him Eupator. ‘ 

3. At that time it was that the garrison in the citadel at Jerusalem, with the 
Jewish runagades, did a great deal of harm to the Jews; for’ the soldiers that 
were In that garrison rushed out upon-the sudden, and destroyed such as were 
going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices ; for this citadel adjoined 
to and overlooked the temple. When these misfortunes had often happened to 
them, Judas resolved to destroy that garrison; whereupon he got all the people 
together, and vigorously besieged those that were in the citadel. This was in the 
hundred and fittieth year of the dominion of the Seleucide. So he made engines 
of war, and erected bulwarks, and very zealously pressed on to take the citadel : 
but there were not a few of the runagades who were in the place, that went out 
by night into the country, and got some other wicked men like themselves, and 
went to Antiochus the king, and desired of him that “he would not suffer them 
to be neglected, under the great hardships that lay upon them from those of their 
own nation, aud this because their sufferings were occasioned on his father’s ac- 
count, while they left the religious worship of their fathers, and preferred that 
which he had commanded them to follow: that there was danger lest the citade) 
and those appointed to garrison it by the king, should be taken by Judas and those 
that were with him, unless he would send them succours.” When Antiochus, 
who was but a child, heard this, he was angry, and sent for his captains,-and his 
friends, and gave order that they should get an army of mercenaries together. 
with such men also of his own kingdom as were of an age fit for war. Accord. 
ingly an army was collected of about a hundred thousand footmen, and twenty 
thousand horsemen, and thirty-two elephants. 

4. So the king took this army, and marched hastily out of Antioch, with Lysias 
who had the command of the whole, and came to Idumea, and thence went up to 
the city Bethsura, a city that was strong, and not to be taken without great diff. 
culty: he set about this city, and besieged it. And while the inhabitants of 
Bethsura courageously opposed him, and sallied out upon him, and burnt the en- 
gines of war, a great deal of time was spent inthe siege. But when Judas heard 
of the king’s coming, he raised the siege of the citadel, and met the king, and 
pitched his camp in certain straits, at a place called Bethzachariah, at the distance 
of seventy furlongs from the enemy ; but the king soon drew his forces from Beth- 
sura, and brought them to those straits. And as soon as it was day he put his men 
in battle-array, and made his elephants follow one another through the narrow 
passes, because they could not be set sideways one by another. Now round about 
every elephant there were a thousand footmen, and five hundred horsemen. ‘The 
elephants also had high towers [upon their backs,] and archers [in them.] And 
he also made the rest of his army to go up the mountains, and put his friends be- 
fore the rest; and gave orders for the army to shout aloud, and so he aitacked the 
enemy. He also exposed to sight their golden and brazen shields, so that a glo- 
rious splendour was sent from them; and when they shouted, the mountains 
echoed again. When Judas saw this, he was not terrified, but received the 
enemy with great courage, and slew about six hundred of the first ranks. But 
when his brother Eleazar, whom they called Auran, saw the tallest of all the ele. 
phants, armed with royal breast-plates, and supposed that the king was upon him, 
he attacked him with great quickness and bravery. He also slew many of thosa 


* No wonder that Josephus, here describes Antiochus Eupator as young, and wanting tuition, whey 
be caine tu the crown, since Appian infarns us, Syriac, p.177, that he was then but nine years old. 
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that were about the elephant, and scattered the rest, and then went under the 
belly of the elephant, and smote him, and slew him: so the elephant fell upon 
Kieazar, and by his weight crushed him to death. And thus did this man come 
to his end, when he had first courageously destroyed many of his enemies. 

5. But Judas, seeing the strength of the enemy, retired to Jerusalem, and pre. 
pared to endure a siege. As for Antiochus, he sent part of his army to Bethsura, 
to besiege it, and with the rest of his army he came against Jerusalem; but tlie 
inhabitants of Bethsura were terrified at his strength, and seeing that their pro- 
visions grew scarce, they delivered themselves up on the security of oaths, that 
they should suffer no hard treatment from the king. And when Antiochus had thus 
taken the city, he didthem no other harm than sending thei out naked. He also 
placed a garrison of his own in the city. But as for-the temple of Jerusalem, he 
Jay at its siege a long time, while they within bravely defended it; for what en- 
gines soever the king sent against them, they set other engines again te oppose 
them. But then their provisions failed them; what fruits of the ground they had 
laid up were spent, and the land, not being ploughed that year, continued ua- 
sowed, because it was the seventh year, on which by our laws we are obliged te 
let it lie uncultivated. And, withal, so many of the besieged ran away for want 
of necessaries, that but a few only were left in the temple. 

6. And these happened to be the circumstances of such as were besigged in 
the temple. But then, because Lysias the general of the army, and Antiochus 
the king, were informed that Philip was coming upon thein cut of Persia, and was 
endeavouring to get the management of public affairs to himself, they came into 
these sentiments, to leave the siege, and to make haste to go against Philip; yet 
lid they resolve not to let this be known to the soldiers or to the officers: but the 
cing commanded Lysias to speak openly to the soldiers und the officers, without 
saying a word about the business of Philip ; and to intimate to them, that the siege 
would be very long, that the place was very strong, that they were already in 
want of provisions, that many affairs of the kingdom wanted regulation, and that 
it was much better to make a league with the besieged, and to become friends to 
their whole nation, by permitting them to observe the Jaws of their fathers, 
while they broke out into this war only because they were deprived of them, and 
so to depart home. When Lysias had discoursed thus to them, both the. army 
and the officers were pleased with this resolution. 

7. Accordingly the king sent to Judas, and to those that were besieged with 
him, and promised to give them peace, and to permit them to make use of, and 
live according to, the laws of their fathers. And they gladly received his pro. 
_posals:; and when they had gained security upon oath for their performance, they 
went out of the temple. But when Antiochus came into it, and saw how strong 
the place was, he broke his oaths, and ordered his army that was there te pluck 
down the walls to the ground; and when he had so done, he returned to Antioch : 
he also carried with him Onias the high priest, who was also called Menclaus; for 
Lysias advised the king to slay Menelaus, if he would have the Jews be quiet, and 
cause him no farther disturbance, for that this man was the origin of all the mis. 
chief the Jews had done them, by persuading his father to compel the Jews to 
leave the religion of their fathers. So the king sent Menelaus to Berea, a 
city of Syria, and there had him put to death, when he had been high priest ten 
years. He had been a wicked and an impious man; and, in order to get the 
government to himself, had compelled his nation to transgress their own laws. 
After the death of Menelaus, Alcimus, who was also called Jacimus, was made high 
oriest. But when king Antiochus found that Philip had already possessed him. 
seif of the government, he made war against him, and subdued him, and took 
him, and slew him. Now, as to Onias, the son of the high priest, who, as we 
before informed you, was left a child when his father died, when he saw that tha 
king had slain his uncle Menelaus, and given the high priesthood to Alcimus, whe 
was not of the high priest stock, but as induced by Lysius to translate that dignuy 
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from this family te another house, he fled to Ptolemy, king of Egypt; and when 
he found he was in great esteem with him, and with his wife Cleopatra, he desirea 
and obtained a place in the Nomus of Heliopolis, wherein he buiit a temple like 
to that of Jerusalem, of which, therefore, we shall hereafter give an account, in 
a place more proper for it. 4 


“ 
* 
Berrermg 
——— 


CHAP. X. 


How Bacchides, the General of Demetrius’s Army, made an Expedition against 
Judea, and returned without Success ; and how Nicanor was sent a little Time 
afterward against Judas, and perished, together with his Army: as also 
concerning the Death of Alcimus, and ihe Succession of Judas. 


§ 1. Anour the same time, Demetrius, the son of Seleucus, fled away from Rome, 
and took Tripoli, a city of Syria, and set the diadem on his own head. He also 
gathered certain mercenary soldiers together, and entered into his kingdom, and 
was joyfully received by all who delivered themselves up to him. And when 
they had taken Antiochus the king, and Lysias, they brought them to him alive; 
both which were immediately put to death by the command of Demetrius, when 
Antiochus had reigned two years, as we have already elsewhere related. But 
there were now many of the wicked Jewish runagades that came together to him, 
and with them Alcimus the high priest, who accused the whole nation, and par- 
ticularly Judas and his brethren; and said that “they had slain all his friends 
and that those in his kingdom that were of his party, and waited for his return, 
were by them put to death; that these men had ejected them out of their own 
couniry, and caused them to be sojourners in a foreign land; and they desired 
that he would send some one of his own friends, and know from him what mis. 
chief Judas’s party had done.” 

2. At this Demetrius was very angry, and sent Bacchides, a friend of Antio. 
chus Epiphanes, a good man,* and one that had been entrusted with aJl Mesopo. 
taimia, and gave him an army, and committed Alcimus the high priest to his care, 
und gave him charge to slay Judas, and those that were with him. So Bacchides 
made -haste, and went out of Antioch with his army; and when he was come into 
Judea, he sent to Judas and his brethren, to discourse with them about a league 
of friendship and peace, for he had a mind to take him by treachery ; but Judas 
did not give credit to him, for he saw that he came with so great an army as men 
do not brig when they come to make peace, but to make war. However, some 
of the people acquiesced in what Bacchides caused to be proclaimed ; and sup. 
posing they should undergo no considerable harm from Alcimus, who was their 
countrymen, they went over to them; and when they had received oaths from both 
of them, that neither they themselves nor those of the same sentiments should 
come to any harm, they entrusted themselves with them. But Bacchides troubled 
not himself about the oaths he had taken, and slew threescore of them, although 
by not keeping his faith with those that first went over, he deterred all the rest, 
who had intentions to go over to him, from doing it. But as he was gone out of 
Jerusalem, and was at the village called Bethzetho, he sent out, and caught many 
of the deserters, and some of the people also, and slew them all: and enjoined 
all that lived in the country to submit to Alcimus. So he left him there, with 
some part of the army, that he might have wherewith to keep the country in 
obedience, and returned to Antioch, to king Demetrius. 

3. But Alcimus was desirous to have the dominion more firmly assured to him: 
and understanding, that if he could bring it about that the multitude should be his 

* It is no way probable that Josephus would call Bacchides, that bitter and bloody enemy of the Jews, as 
bur present copies have it, a man good, or kind and genile. What the author of the first book of Maccabees, 


whom Josephus here follows, instead of that character, says of him is, that he was agreat man in tha 
kingdom, and faithful to the king ; which was very probably Josephus’s meaning alsu 
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friends, he should govern with greater security, le spake kind words to them all, 
and discoursed to each of them afier an agreeable and pleasant manner, by which 
means he quickly had a great body of men and an army about him, although the 
greater part of them were of the wicked and the deserters. With these, whom 
lie used as his servants and soldiers, he went all over the country, and slew all 
that he could find of Judas’s party. But when Judas saw that Alcimus was already 
become great, and had destroyed many of the good and holy men of the country, 
he also went all over the country, and destroyed those that were of the other’s 
party. But when Alcimus saw that he was not able to oppose Judas, nor was 
equal to him in strength, he resolved to apply himself to king Demetrius for his 
assistance; so he came to Antioch, and irritated him against Judas, and accusea 
him, alleging that he had undergone a great many miseries by his means, and 
that he would do more mischief unless he were prevented, and brought to punish. 
ment, which must be done by sending a powerful force against him. 

4. So Demetrius, being already of opinion that it would be a thing pernicious 
to his own affairs to overlook Judas, now he was becoming so great, sent against 
hin Nicanor, the most kind and the most faithful of all his friends ; for he it was 
who fled away with him from the city of Rome. He also gave him as many forces 
as he thought sufficient for him to conquer Judas withal, and bid him not to spare 
the nation at all. When Nicanor was come to Jerusalem, he did not resolve te 
fight Judas immediately, but judged it better to get him into his power by trea- 
chery; so he sent him a message of peace, and said, “‘ there was no manner of 
necessity for them to fight and hazard themselves ; and that he would give him 
his oath that he would do him no harm, for that he only came with some friends 
in order to let him know what king Demetrius’s intentions were, and what opinion 
he had of their nation.” When Nicanor had delivered this message, Judas and 
his brethren complied with him, and suspecting no deceit, they gave him assu- 
rances of friendship, and received Nicanor and his army ; but while he was sa- 
luting Judas, and they were talking together, he gave a certain signal to his own 
soldiers, upon which they were to seize upon Judas; but he perceived the 
treachery, ‘and ran back to his own soldiers, and fled away with them. So upon 
this discovery of his purpose, and of the snares laid for Judas, Nicanor deter- 
mined to make open war with him, and gathered his army together, and prepared 
for fighting him; and upon joining battle with him at a certain village called 
Capharsalama, he beat Judas,* and forced him to fly to that citadel which was 
at Jerusalem. | 

5. And when Nicanor came down from the citadel into the temple, some of the 
priests and elders met him, and saluted him, and showed him the sacrifices which 
they said they offered to God for the king; upon which he blasphemed, and 
threatened them, that unless the people would deliver up Judas to him, upon his 
return he would pull down their temple. And when he had thus threatened them, 
he departed from Jerusalem. But the priests feli into tears out of grief at what 
he had said, and besought God to deliver them from their enemies. But now for 
Nicanor, when he was gone out of Jerusalem, and was at a certain village called 
Bethoron, he there pitched his camp, another army out of Syria having joined » 
him. And Judas pitched his camp at Adasa, another village, which was thirty 
furlongs distant from Bethoron, having no more than one thousand soldiers. And 
when he had encouraged them not te be dismayed at the multitude of their ene 
mies, nor to regard how many they were against whom they were going to fight, 
but to consider who they themselves were, and for what great rewards they 

* Josephus’s copies must have been corrupted when they here give victory to Nicanor, contrary to the 
words following, which imply that he who was beaten fled into the citadel, which for certain belonged ts 
the city of David, orto Mount Zion, and was in the possession of Nicanor’s garrison, and notof Judas’e: 


as also it is contrary to the express words of Josephus’s original author, 1 Maccab. vii. 32, who says, ties 
Nicanor lost about 5000 men, and fled to the city of David 
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nazarded themselves, and to attack the enemy courageously, he led them out to 
fight, and, joining battle with Nicanor, which proved to be a severe one, he over- 
came the enemy, and slew many of them; and at last Nicanor himself, as he 
was fighting gloriously, fell. Upon whose fall the army did not stay, but when 
they had lost their general they were put to flight, and threw down their arms : 
Judas also pursued them and slew them, and gave notice, by the sound of the 
trumpets, to the neighbouring villages, that he had conquered the enemy; which 
when the inhabitants heard, they put on their armour hastily, and met their ene. 
mies in the face as they were running away, and slew them, insomuch that not 
one of them escaped out of this battle, and were in number nine thousand. ‘This 
victory happened to fall on the thirteenth day of that month which by the Jews 
is called Adar, and by the Macedonians Dystrus; and the Jews thereon celebrate 
this victory every year, and esteem it asa festivalday. After which the Jewish 
nation were, for a while, free from wars, and enjoyed peace ; but afterward they 
returned into their former state of wars and hazards. 

6. But now as the high priest Alcimus was resolving to pull down the wali of 
the sanctuary, which had been there of old time, and had been built by the hoiy 
prophets, he was smitten suddenly by God, and fell down. This stroke made 
him fall down speechless upon the ground ; and undergoing torments for many 
days, he at length died,* when he had been high priest four years. And whey 
he was dead, the people bestowed the high priesthood on Judas: who hearing 
of the power of the Romans, and that they had conquered in war Galatia, and 
Iberia, and Carthage, and Libya; and that, besides these, they had subdued 
Greece, and their kings, Perseus, and Philip, and Antiochus the Great also, 
he resolved to enter into a league of friendship with them. He therefore sent 
to Rome some of his friends, Eupolemus the son of John, and Jason the son of 
Eleazar, and by them desired the Romans that they would assist them, and be 
their friends, and would write to Demetrius that he would not fight against the 
Jews. So the senate received the ambassadors that came to Rome from Judas, 
and discoursed with them about the errand on which they came, and then granted 
them a league of assistance. ‘They also made a decree concerning it, and sent 
a copy of it into Judea. It was also laid up in the capitol, and engraven in brass. 
The decree itself was this: ‘* The decree of the senate concerning a league of 
assistance and friendship with the nation of the Jews. It shall not be lawful for 
any that are subject to the Romans to make war with the nation of the Jews, nor 
to assist those that do so, either by sending them corn, or ships, or money; and 
if any attack be made upon the Jews, the Romans shal! assist them, as far as 
they are able; and again, if any attack be made unon the Romans, the Jews 
shall assistthem. And if the Jews have a mind to add to, or to take away any 
thing from this league of assistance, that shall be done with the common cousent 
of the Romans. And whatsoever addition shall thus be made, is shall be of 
force.”” ‘This decree was written by Eupolemus the son of John, and by Jason 
the son of Eleazar,{ when Judas was high priest of the nation, and Simon his 
brother was genera] of the army. And this was the first league that the Romans 
made with the Jews, aud was managed after this manner. 


* This account of the miserable death of Alcimus or Jacimus, the wicked high priest (the first that 
was not of the family of the high priests, and made by a vile heathen, Lysias,) before the death of Judas, 
and of Judas’s succession to him as high priest, both here and at the conclusion of this book, directly 
contradicts 1 Maccab. ix. 54—57, which places his death after the death of Judas, and says not a sy}. 
lable of the high priesthood of Judas. 

+ How well the Roman histories agree to this account of the conquests and powerful condition of the 
Romans at this time, see the notes in Havercaip’s edition; only, chat the number of senators of Rema 
was tien just 320 is, I think, only known from 1 Maceab. viii. 15. 

{ This subscription is wanting, 1 Maccab. viii. 17, 29, and must be the words of Josephus, who, by 
mistake, thought, aswe have just now seen, that Judas was at this tine high priest, and accordingly 
then reckoned his brotherJouathan to be then geveral of the army, which yet he seems not to have heen 
til after the death of Judas. 
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CHAP. XI. 


That Bacchides was again sent out against Judas; and how Judas fellas he was 
courageously fighiing. 


§ 1. Bur when Demetrius was pre The of the death of Nicanor, and of the de. 
struction of the army that was with him, he sent Bacchides again with an army 
into Judea, who marched out of Antioch, and came into Judea, and pitched his 
camp at Arbeia, a city of Galilee; and having besieged and taken those that 
were there in caves (for many of the people had fled into such places,) he re- 
moved, and made all the haste he could to Jerusalem. . And when he learned 
that Judas had pitched his camp at a certain village whose name was Bethzctho, 
he led his army against them: they were twenty thousand focimen, and two 
thousand horsemen. Now Judas had no more soldiers than one thousand.* 
When these saw the multitude of Bacchides’s men, they were afraid, and left 
their camp, and fled all away, excepting eight hundred. Now when Judas was 
deserted by his own soldiers, and the enemy pressed upon him, and gave him no 
time to gather his army together, he was disposed tu fight with Bacchides’s army, 
though he had but eight hundred men with him; so he exhorted these men to 
undergo the danger courageously, and encouraged them to attack the enemy. 
Anil when they said they were not a body sufficient to fight so great an army, 
und advised that they should retire now, and save themselves, and that when he 
had gathered his own men together, then he should fall upon the enemy after. 
wards, his answer was this: ‘* Let not the sun ever see such a thing that | 
should show my back to the enemy ; and although this be the time that will bring 
me to my end, and | must die in this battle, | will rather stand to it courageously, 
and bear whatsoever comes upon me, than, by new running away, bring re. 
proach upon my former great actions, or tarnish their glory.” This was the 
speech he made to those that remained with him, whereby he encouraged them 
to attack the enemy. 

2. But Bacchides drew his army cut of their camp, and put them in array for 
the battle. He set the horsemen on both the wings, and the light soldiers and 
the archers he placed before the whole army, but he was himself on the right 
wing. And when he had thus put his army in order of battle, and was going to 
join battle with the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to give a signal of bat- 
tle, and the army to make a shout, and to fall on the enemy. And when Judas 
had done the same, he joined battle with them ; and as both sides fought valiantly, 
and the battle continued till sunset, Judas saw that Bacchides and the strongest 
part of the army were in the right wing, and thereupon took the most courageous 
inen with him, and ran upon that part “of the army, and fell upon those that were 
there, and broke their ranks, and drove them into the middle, and forced them 
to run away, and pursued them as far as to a mountain called Aza: but when 
those of the left wing saw that the right wing was put to flight, they encompassed 
Judas, and pursued him, and came behind him, and took him into the middle of 
their army ; so being not able to fly, but encompassed round about with enemies, 
he stood still, and he and those that were with him fought; and when he had 
slain a great many of those that came against him, he at last was himself 
wounded, and fell, and gave up the ghost, and died ina way like to his former 
famous actions. When Judas was dead, those that were with him had no one 

whem they could regard [as their commander ,| but when they saw themselves 

* That this copy of Josephus’s, as he wrote it, had here not 1000 but 3000, with 1 Maccab. ix. 5, is 
rery plain, because, though the main part ran away at first, even in Josephus, as well asin 1 Macca 


x. 6, vet, as there, so here, 800 are said to have remained with Judas. which would be absurd, if the 
vhole number bad Leen no more than 1000. 
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deprived of such a general, they fled. But Simon and Jonathan, judas’s bre- 
thren, received his dead body by atreary from the enemy, and carried it to the 
village Modin, where their father had been buried, and there buried him; while 
the multitude lamented him many days, and performed the usual solemn rites of 
a funeral to him. And this wasthe end that Judas came to. He had been a man 
of valour and a great warrior, and mindful of the commands otf their father Mat. 
tathias; and had undergone ali difficulties, both in doing and suffering, for the 
liberty of his countrymen. And when his character was so excellent [while he 
was alive,] he left behind him a glozious reputation and memorial, by gaining 
freedom for his nation, and delivering them from slavery under the Macedonians. 
And when he had retained the high priesthood three years, he died. 
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BOOK Xill. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTY-TWO YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF JUDAS MACCABEUS, TO THE DEATH OF QUEES 
ALEXANDER. 


CHAP. I. 


Eow Jonathan took the Government after his Brother Judas ; and how he, togethes 
with his Brother Simon, waged War against Bacchides. 


1. By what means the nation of the Jews recovered their freedom when 
they had been brought into slavery dy the Macedonians, and what struggles, and 
now great battles Judas the general of their army ran through, till he was slain 
as he was fighting for them, hath been related in the foregoing book ; but after he 

was dead, all the wicked, and those that transgressed the laws of their forefathers, 
sprang up again tu Judea, and grew upon them, and distressed them on every 
side. A famine also assisted their wickedness, éfid afflicted the country, till not 
a few, who by reason of their want of necessaries, and because they were not 
able to bear up against the iniseries that both the famine and their enemies 
brought upon them, deserted their country. and went to the Macedonians. And 
now Bacchides gathered those Jews together who had apostatized from the ac. 
customed way of living of their forefathers, and chose to live like their neigh- 
bours, and committed ‘the care of the country to them; who also canght the 
friends of Judas, and those of his party, and delivered them up to Bactivides: who 
when he had, in the first place, tortured and tormented them at his pleasure, he 
by that means at length killed them. And when this calamity of the Jews was 
become so great as they had never had experience of the like since their return 
out of Babylon, those that remained of the companions of Judas, seeing that the 
nation was ready to be destroyed after a miserable manner, came to his brother 
Jonathan, and desired him that he would imitate his. brother, ard that care which 
he took of his countrymen, for whose liberty in genera] he died also; and that he 
would not permit the nation to be without a governor, especially in those destruc. 
tive circumstances wherein it now was. And when Jonathan said that he was 
ready to die for them, and was indeed esteemed no way inferior to his brother, 
he was appointed to be the general of the Jewish army. 

2. When Bacchides heard this, and was afraid that Jonatnan might be very 
troublesome to the king and the Macedonians, as Judas had been before him, he 
sought how he might slay him by treachery; but this intention of his was not un- 
known to Jonathan, nor to iis brother aot but when these two were apprized 
of it, they took all their companions, an: d’presontly fied into that wilderness which 
was nearest to the city ; and when sey were come to the lake called Asphar, they 

abode there. But when Bacchides was sensible that they were in a low state. 
und were in that place, he hastened to fall upon them with all his forces, and 
pitching his camp beyond Jordan, he recruited his army. But when Jonathan. 
knew that Bacchides was coming upon hint, he sent his brother John, who was 
also called Gaddis, to the Nabatean iAtabe, that he might lodge his baggage 
with them until the battle with Bacchides should be over, for they were the Jews 
friends. And the sons of Ambri laid an ambush for John, from the city Medaba. 
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and seized upon hima, and upon those that were with him, and plundered ail that 
they had with them; they also slew John, and all his companions. However, 
they were sufficiently punished for what they now did by John’s brethren, as we 
shail relate presently. | 

3. But when Bacchides knew that Jonathan had pitched his camp among the 
lakes of Jordan, he observed when their sabbath-day came, and then assaulted 
him, as supposing that he would not fight because of the law [for resting on that 
day.| But he exhorted his companions [to fight ;] and told them that their lives 
were at stake, since they were encompassed by the river and by their enemies, 
and had no way to escape; for that their enemies pressed wpon them before, and 
the river was behindthem. So, after he had prayed to Gad to give them the vic- 
tory, he joined battle with the enemy, of whom he overthrew many; and as he 
saw Bacchides coming up boldly to him, he stretched out his right hand to smite 
him, but the other foreseeing and avoiding the stroke, Jonathan, with his com. 
panions, leaped into the river, and swam over it, and by that means escaped be- 
yond Jordan, white the enemy did not pass over that river; but Bacchides re- 
turned presently to the citadel at Jerusalem, having lost about two thousand of 
his army. [Ele also fortified many cities of Judea, whose walls had been demo- 
lished, Jericho, and Emmaus, and Bethoron, and Bethel, and Timna, and Pha- 
ratho, and Tecoa, and Gazara, and built towers in every one of these cities, and 
encompassed them with strong walls, that were very large also, and put garrisons 
into them, that they might issue out of them, and do mischief to the Jews. He 
also fortified the citadel at Jerusalem more than all the rest. Moreover he took 
the sons of the principal Jews as pledges, and shut them up in the citadel, and in 
that manner guarded it. 

4. About the same time, one came to Jonathan, and to his brother Simon, and 
told them, that the sons of Ambri were celebrating a marriage, and bringing the 
bride from the city Gabatha, who was.the daughter of one of the illustrious men 
among the Arabians, and that the damsel was to be conducted with pomp and 
splendour, and much riches. So Jonathan and Simon thinking this appeared to 
be the fittest time for them to avenge the death of their brother, and that they 
had forces sufficient for receiving satisfaction from them for his death, they made 
haste to Medaba, and lay in wait among the mountains for the coming of their 
enemies; and as soon as they saw them conducting the virgin, and her bride- 
groom, and such a great company of their friends with them as was to be ex- 
pected at this wedding, they saliied out of their ambush, and slew them all, and 
took their ornarrents, and all the prey that then followed them; and so returned, 
and received this satisfaction for their brother John from the sons of Ambri; for 
as well those sons themselves, as their friends, and wives, and children, that fol- 
lowed them, perished, being in number about four hundred, : 

5. However, Simon and Jonathan returned to the lakes of the river, and abode 
there. But Bacchides, when he had secured ail Judea, with his garrisons, re- 
turved to the king; and then“it was that the affairs of Judea were quiet for two 
years, But when the deserters and the wicked saw that Jonathan and those that 
were with him lived in the country very quietly, by reason of the peace, they 
sent to king Demetrius, and excited him to send Bacchides to seize upon Jona- 
than, which they said was to be done without any trouble, ard in one night’s 
time ; and that if they fell upon them before they were aware, they might slay 
them all. So the king sent Bacchides, who, when he was come into Judea, 
wrote to all his friends, both Jews and auxiliaries, that they should seize upon 
Jonathan, and bring him to him; and when, upon all their endeavours, they were 
not able to seize upon Jonathan, ferhe was sensible of the snares they laid for 
_him, and very carefully guarded against them, Bacchides was angry at these de. 
serters, as having imposed upon him and upon the king, and siew fifty of their 
leacers; whereupon Jonathan, with his brother, and those that were with him, 
retired to Bethagla, a village that lay in the wilderness, out of his fear of Bacchi. 


e 
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des. He also built towers in it, and encompassed it with walls, and took care 
that it should be safely guarded. Upon ihe hearing of which, Bacchides led his 
own army along with him, and, besides, took his Jewish auxiliaries, and came 
against Jonathan, and made an assault upon his fortifications, and besieged him 
many days; but Jonathan did not abate of kis courage at the zeal Bacchides 
showed in the siege, but courageously opposed him, and while he left his brother 
Simon in the city, to fight with Bacchides, he went privately out himself into the 
country, and got a great body of men together of his own party, and fell upon 
Bacchides’s camp in the night time, and destroyed a great many of them. His 
brother Simon knew also of this his falling upon them, because he perceived that 
the enemies were slain by him; so he salliea out upon them, and burnt the engines 
which the Macedonians used, and made a great slaughter of them. And when 
Bacchides saw himself encompassed with enemies, and some of them before and 
some behind him, he fell into. despair and trouble of mind, as confounded at the 
unexpected ill success of this siege. However, he vented his displeasure at these 
misfortunes upon those deserters who sent for him from the king, as having de- 
iuded him. So he had a mind to finish this siege after a decent manner, if it 
were possible for him so to do, and then to return home. 

6. When Jonathan understood these his intentions, he sent ambassadors to 
him, about a league of friendship and mutual assistance, and that they might 
restore those they had taken captive on both sides. So Bacchides thought this a 
pretty decent way of retiring home, and made a league of friendship with Jona- 
than, when they sware that they would not any more make war one against 
another. Accordingly he restored the captives, and took his own men with him, 
and returned to the king to Antioch; and after this his departure, he never 
came into Judea again. Then did Jonathan take the opportunity of this quiet 
state of things, and went and lived in the city Michmash; and there governed, 
ihe multitude, and punished the wicked and ungodly, and by that. means purged) 
the nation of them. 


CHAP. IL. 


How Alexander | Bala, in his War with Demetrius, granted Jonathan many Advan 
tages, and appointed him to be High Priest, and persuaded him to assist him, 
although Demetrius promised him greater Advantages on the other Side. 
Concerning the Death of Demetrius. 


§ 1. Now in the hundred and sixtieth year, it fell out that Alexander, the son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes,* came up into Syria, and took Ptolemais, the soldiers with- 
in having betrayed it to him, for they were at enmity with Demetrius, on account 
of his insolence and difficulty of access; for he shut himself up ina palace of his 
that had four towers, which he had built himself, not far from Antioch, and ad- 
mitted nobody. He was withal. slothful and. negligent abcut the public affairs, 
whereby. the hatred of his subjects was the more kindled against him, as we have 
elsewhere already related: When, therefore, Demetrius heard that Alexander 


* This Alexander Bala, who certainly pretended to be the son of. Antiochus Eniphanes, and was ow- 
ned for such by the Jews and Romans, and many others, and yet is by several historians deemed to be 
counterfeit, and of no family at all, 1s, however, by Josephus believed to have beeu the real son of that 
Antiochus, and by him always spoken of accordingly, And truly, since the original contemporary and 
authentic author cf the first book of Maccabees, x. 1, calls him by his father’s name Epiphanes, and 
says he was the son of Antiochus, I suppose the cther writers, who are all much later. are not to be 
followed against such evidence, though perhaps Epiphanes might have him by a woman of no family. 
YVhe king of Egypt also, Philcinctor, soon gave him bis daughter in marriage, which he would haral 
have HO had he believed him to be a counterfeit, and of so very mean a birth, as the latter historian 
preten 
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was in Ptolemais,-he took his whole army, and led it against him: he alse sent 
ambassadors to Jonathan, about a league of mutual assistance and friendship, for 
te resalved to be befirehand with Alexander, lest the other should treat with him 
first, and gain assistance from him: and this he did out of the fear he had, Jest 
Jonati han should remember how ill Demetrius had formerly treated Hiva and 
should join with him in this war against him. He therefore gave orders that Jo. 
nathan should be allowed to raise an army, and should get armour made, and 
should receive back those hostages of the Jewish nation whom Bacthides ‘had 
shut up in the citadel of Jerusalem. When this good fortune had befallen Jona- 
than, by the concession of Demetrius, he came to Jerusalem, and read the king’s 
letter in the audience of the people, and of these that kept the citadel.. When 
these were read, these wicked men and deserters, who were in the citadel, were 
greatly afraid, upon the king’s permission to Jonathan to raise an army, and to 
receive back the hostages : so he delivered every one of them to his own parents, 
And thus did Jonathan make his abode at Jerusalem, renewing the city to a bet 
ter state, and reforming the buildings as he pleased; for he gave orders that the 
walls of the city should be rebuilt with square stones, that it might be more se- 
cure from their enemies. Ana when those that kept the garrisons that were in 
Judea saw this, they all left them, and fled to Antioch, excepting those that were 
in the city Bethsura, and those that were in the citadel of Jerusalem, for the 
greater part of these was of the wicked Jews and deserters, and on that account 
these did not deliver up their garrisons. 

2. When Alexander knew what promises Demetrius had made Jonathan, and 
withal knew his courage, and what great things he had dene when he fought the 
Macedonians, and besides, what hardships he had undergone by the means of 
Demetrius, and of Bacchides, the general of Demetrius’s army, he told his 
friends, that “he could not at present find any one else that might afford him 
better assistance than Jonathan, who was both courageous against his enemies 
and had a particular hatred against Demetrius, as having both suffered many 
hard things from him, and acted many hard things against him. If, therefore, 
they were of opinion that they should make him their friend against Demetrius, 
it was more for their advantage to invite him to assist him now than at another 
time.” It being therefore determined by him and his friends to send to Jonathan 
he wrote to him this epistle: ‘“ King Alexander to his brother Jonathan sendetk 
erecting: We have long ago heard of thy courage and thy fidelity, and for that 
reason have sent to thee, to make with thee a league of friendship and mutual 
assistance. We therefore do ordain thee this day the high priest of the Jews, 
and that thou beest called my friend. I have also sent thee, as presents, a pur- 
ple robe and a golden crown, and desire that now thou art by us honoured, thou 
wilt in like manner respect us also.” 

3. When Jonathan had received this letter, ne put on the pontificial robe ut 
the time of the feast of tabernacles, four years after the death of his brother Ju- 
das,* for at that time no high priest had been made. So he raised great forces, 
and had abundance of armour got ready. This greatly grieved Demetrius when 
he heard of it, and ynade him blame himself for his slowness, that he had not 
prevented Alexander, and got tne good will of Jonathan, but had given him time 
so to do. However, he also himself wrote a letter to Jonathan, and to the peo- 
ple, the contents whereof are these: “ King Demetrius to Jonathan, and to the 
vation of the Jews, sendeth greeting: Since you have preserved your friendship 

* Since Jonathan plainly did not put on the pontificial robes till seven or eight years after the death 
ef his brother Judas, or not till the feast of tabernacles in the hundred and sixtieth of the Seleucid, rt 
Maccab. x. 21, Petitus’s emendation seems here to deserve consideration, who, instead of after four years 
since the death ‘of his brother Judas, would have us read and therefore after eight years since the death of 
his brother Judas. This would tolerably well agree with the date of the Maccabecs, and with Josephus’ g 


own exact chronology at the end of the tw entieth book of these Antiquities, which the present text cannot 
ue made to do 
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for os and when you have been tempted by our enemies, you have not joined 
yourse!ves to them, I both commend you for this your fidelit: y, and exhort you te 
continue in the same disposition, for which you shall be repaid, and receive rewards 

from us; for I will free you from the greatest part of the tributes and taxes which 
you formerly paid to the kings my predecessors, and to myself; and 1 do now 
set you free from those tributes which you have ever paid; and, besides, I for- 
give pele the tax upon salt, and the value of the crowns which you used to offer 
to me;* and instead of the third part of the fruits [of the field,] and the half of 
the fruits of the trees, I relinquish my part of them from this day: and as to the 
poil-money which ought to be given me for every head of the inhabitants of Judea, 
Samaria, and of the three toparchies that adjoin to Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, 
and Perea, that I relinquish to you for this time, and for all time tocome. I will 
also, that the city of Jerusalem be holy and inviolable, and free from the tithe, 
aud from the taxes, unto its utmost bounds. And I so far recede from my title to 
the citadei as to permit Jonathan your high priest to possess it, that he may place 
such a garrison in it as he approves of for fidelity and good will to himself, that 
they may keep it for us. JT also make free all those Jews who have been made 
captives and slaves in my kingdom. I also give order that the beasts of the Jews 
be not pressed for our service: and let their Sabbaths, and all their festivais, and 
three days before each of them, be free from any imposition. In the same man- 
ner, | set free the Jews that are inhabitants in my kiagdom, and order that no m- 
jurv be done them. [also give leave to such of them as are willing to list them- 
selves in my ariny, that they may do it, and those as far as thirty thousand; which 
Jewish soldiers, wheresoever they go, shall have the same pay as my own army 
hath; and some of them I will place i in my garrisons, and some as guards about 
mine own body, and as rulers over those that are in my eourt. I give them leave 
also to use the lews of their forefathers, and to observe them ; and I will that they 
have power over the three toparchies that are added to Judea; and it shall be in 
the power of the high priest to take care that no one Jew shall have any other 
temple for worship, but only that at Jerusalem. 1 bequcath also, out of my own 
revenues, yearly, fur the expenses about the sacrifices, one hundred and fifty 
thousand [drachma;] and what money is to spare, I will that it shall be your 
own. | also release to you those ten thousand drachme which the kings received 
from the temple, because they appertain to the priests that minister in the 
temple. And »whosvever shall fly to the temple at Jerusalem, or to the places 
thereto belonging, or who owe the king money, or are there on any other ac- 
count, let them be set free, and let their goods be in safety. I also give you 
leave to repair and rebuild your tempie, and that all be done at my expenses. I 
also allow you to build the walls of your city, arid to erect high towers, and that 
they be erected at my charge. And if there be any fortified town that would be 
convenient for the Jewish country to have very strong, let it be so built at my ex- 
penses.” 

4. This was what Demetrius promised, and granted to the Jews, by this letter. 
But king Alexander raised a great army of mercenary soldiers, and of those that 
deserted to him out of Syria, and made an expedition against Demetrius. And 
when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius put those that opposed 
tem to flight, and pursued them a great way, and slew many of them, and spoiled 
their camp; but the right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, was beaten ; 
and as for all the rest, “they ran away; but Demetrius fought courageously, and 
slew a great many of the enemy; but as he was in pursuit of the rest, his horse 
carried him into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, and there it happened 
that, upon his horse’s falling dgwn, he could not escape being killed; for when 

® 'Take Grotits’s note here: ‘* The Jews,” says he, “* were wont to present crozuns to the kings [of Sy- 


tia ;] afterwards that gold which was paid instead of those crow ns, or which was exper‘led i mak une 
‘then, was the crown gold and the crown tax.” On 1 Maccab. x. 29. 
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his enemies saw what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed 
Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him: but he, being now on foot, 
fought bravely, but at length he received so many wounds that he was not able 
to bear up any longer, but fell. And this is the end that Demetrius came to 
when he had reigned eleven years,* as we have elsewhere related. 


REIT 
eee 


CHAP. III. 


The Friendship that was between Onias and Ptolemy Philometor ; and how Onias 
built a Temple in Egypt like to tnat at Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Bur then the son of Onias the gh priest, who was of the same name with 
his father, and who fled to king Ptolemy, who was called Philometor, lived now 
at Alexandria, as we have said already. When this Onias saw that Judea was 
oppressed by the Macedonians, and their kings, out of a desire to purchase to 
himself a memorial and eternal fame, he resolved to send to king Ptolemy and 
queen Cleopatra, to ask leave of them that he might build a temple in Egypt like 
to that at Jerusalem, and might ordain Levites and priests out of their own stock. 
The chief reason why he was desirous so to do was, that he relied upon the pro- 
phet Isaian, who lived about six hundred years before, ard foretold that there 
certainly wasto be a temple built to Almighty God in Egypt, by a man that was 
a Jew. Onias was elevated with this prediction ; and wrote the following epistle 
to Ptolemy and Cleopatra: ‘‘ Having done many and great things for you in the 
affairs of the war, by the assistance of God, and that in Celesyria and Pheenicia, 
L came at length with the Jews to Leontopolis, and to other places of your na. 
tion, where | found that the greatest part of your people had temples in an im. 
proper manner, and that on this account they bear ill will one against ancther, 
which happens to the Egypitans by reason of the multitude of their temples, and) 
the difference of opinion about divine worship. Now I found a very fit place in 
a castle that hath its name from the country Diana; this place is full of materials 
of several sorts, and replenished with sacred animals: I desire, therefore, that! 
you will, grant me leave to purge this holy place, which belongs to no master, 
and is fallen down, and to build there a temple to Almighty God, after the pat. 
tern of that in Jerusalem, and of the same dimensions, that may be for the bene. 
fit. of thyself, and thy wife and children, that those Jews which dwel! in Egypt: 
may have a place whither they may come and meet together in mutual harmony 
one with another, and be subservient to thy advantages; for the prophet Isaiah 
foretold, that there should be an altar in Egypt to thé Lord God :} and many other 
such things did he prophesy relating to that place.” | 

* Since the rest of the historians now extant give this Demetrius thirteen years, and Josephus only 
eleven years, Dean Prideaux does not amiss in ascribing to him the mean number twelve. 

7 It seemsto me, contrary to the opinion of Josephus and of the mederns, both Jews and Christiara, 
that this propbesy of Isaiah, xix. 19, &c. In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, &c. directly foretold the building of this temple of Onias in Egypt, and wasa sufficie.it 
warrant tothe Jews for building it, and for worshiping the true God, the God of Israel, therein. See’ 
Authent. Rec. ii. P: 755. "That God seems to have soon better accepted of the sacrifices and prayers 
here offered him than of those at Jerusalem, see the note on chap, x. sect. 7. And truly the marks of 
Jewish corruption, or interpolation in this text, in order to discourage their people from approving of 
the worship of God here, are very strong, and highly deserve our consideration and correction, The 
iwregoing verse in Isaiah runs thus in our commen copies: Jn thal day shall five cities in the land. of 
Egypt speak the language of Canaan [the Hebrew language ; shall be full of Jews, whose sacred books 
were in Liebrew,] and swear to the Lord of hosts. One [of the first] shall be called the city of destrve- 
tion, Isa. xx. 18. A strange name. eity of destruction! upon so joyful an occasion, anda name never 
heard of in the Jand of Egypt, or perhaps in any other nation. The old reading was evidently the city, 
of the sun, or Heliopohs ; and Onkelos, in effect, and Symmaehus, with the Arabic version, entirely 
confess that to be the reading. The Septuagint also, althongh they have-the text disguised in the corr 


mon copies, and call it “sedek, the city of righteousness ; yet, in two or three other copies, the Hebrew. 
word itself for the sun, dcheres cr Thares, is preserved. And since Onias insists with the king and. 
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2. And this was what Onias wrote to king Ptolemy. Now,any one may ob- 
serve his piety, and that of his sister and wife Cleopatra, by that epistle which 
they wrote in answer to it; for they laid the blame and the transgression of tle 
law upon the head of Onias. And this was their reply: “ King Ptolemy and 
queen Cleopatra to Onias send, greeting: We have read thy petition, wherein 
thou desirest leave to be given thee to purge that temple which is fallen down at 
-Leontopolis, in the Nomus.of Heliopolis, and which is named from the country 
Bubastis ; on which account we cannot but wonder that it should be pleasing to 
God to have a temple erected in a place so unclean, and so full ef sacred am- 
mals. But, since thou sayest that Isaiah the prophet foretold this long ago, we 
give thee leave to do it, if it may be done according to your law, and so that we 
may not appear to have at al! offended God herein.” 

3. So Onias took the place, and built a temple, and an altar to God, like in. 
deed to that in Jerusalem, but smaller and poorer. I do not think it/proper for 
me now to describe its dimensions, or its vessels, which have been already de- 
scribed in my seventh book of the wars of the Jews. However, Onias found 
other Jews like to himself, together with priests and Levites, that there performed 
divine service. But we have said enough about this temple. 

4. Now it came to pass that the Alexandrian Jews, and those Samaritans who 
paid their worship to the temple that was built in the days of Alexander at Mount 
Gerizzim, did now make a sedition one against another, and disputed about their 
temples before Ptolemy himself; the Jews saying that according to the law of 
Moses, the temple was to be built at Jerusalem; and the Samaritans saying that 
it was to be built at Gerizzim. They desired, therefore, the king to sit with hig 
friends, and hear the debates about these matters, and punish those with death 
who were bafiled. Now Sabbeus and Theodosius managed the argument for the 
Samaritans, and Andronicus, the son of Messalamus, for the people of Jerusa. 
lem; and they took an oath, by God and the king, to make their demonstrations 
according.to the law ; and they desired Ptolemy, that whomsoever he should find 
that transgressed what they had sworn to, he would put him to death. Accor- 
dingly the king took several of his friends into the council, and sat down, in order 
te hear what the pleaders said. Now the Jews that were at Alexandria were in 
great cuncern for those men, whose lot it was to contend for the temple at Jeru- 
salem ; for they took it very ill that any should take away the reputation of that 
teinple, which was so ancient, and so celebrated all over the habitable earth. 
Now when Sabbeus and Theodosius had given leave to Andronicus to speak first, 
he began to demonstrate, out of the law, and out of the successions of the high 
priests, how they every one in succession from his father had received that dig- 
nity, and ruled over the temple; and how all the kings of Asia had honoured 
that temple with their donations, and with the most splendid gifts dedicated 
thereto: but as for that at Gerizzim, he made no account of it, and regarded it 
as if it had never had a being. By this speech, and other arguments, Andro- 
nicus persnaded the king to determine that the temple at Jerusalem was built ac 
cording to the laws of Moses,* and put Sabbeus and Theodosius to death. And 
gueen, that isaiah’s prophesy contained many other predictions relating to this place, besides the words 
by him recited, it is highly probable that these were especially meant by him; and that one main reason 
why he applied this prediction to himself, and to his prefecture of Heliopolis, which Dean Prideaux well 
proves was in that part of Egypt, and why ke chose to build in that prefecture of Heliopolis, though 
otherwise an improper place, was this, that the same authority that he had fer buildirg this temple in 
Egypt, the very same he hz.¢ for building it in his ewn prefecture of Helivpolis also, which he desired 
te do, and which he did e.essrdingly. Dean Prideaux has much ado to avoid seeing this corruption of 
the Hebrew, but it deing, is support of his own opinion about this temple, he durst not see it; and, in 
deed, he reasons ar ze in (}.e most weak and most injudicious manner possible. See him at the year 149, 

* A very uriaiy Cirpa’ation this! while the Jewish disputant, knowing that he could not properly 
prove out of ths Par.tateuch, that the place which the Lord their God shall choose to place his name there, 
se often referred tem the book of Deuteronomy, was Jerusalem any more than Gerizzim, that being not 
determined till ue days of David, Autiq: B. vii. chap. xiii. sec. 4, proves only what the Samaritans did 


not deny, that the temple at Jerusalem was much more ancient, and much more celebrated and honoured 
man that at Gerizzim:, which was nothing to the present purpose. The whole evidence, by tire very ; 
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these were the events that befell the Jews at Alexandria in the days of Ptolemy 
Philometor. 


—_———— 


i "CHAP. IV. 


How Alexander honoured Jonathan after an extraordinary manner ; and how Deme. 
trius, the Son of Demetrius, overcame Alexander, and made a League of 
“riendship with Jonathan. 


1. Demerrrrus being thus slain in battle, as we have above related, Alexander 
took the kingdom of Syria; and wrote to’ Ptolemy Philometor, and desired, his 
daughter in marriage ; and said, it wasbut just that he should be joined in af- 
‘finity to one that had now received the principality of his forefathers, and 
had been promoted to it by God’s providence, and had conquered Demetrius, 
and that was on other accounts not unworthy of being related to him. Ptolemy 
received this proposal of marriage gladly ; and wrote him an answer, saluting 
him on account of his having received the principality of his forefathers, and 
promising him that he would give him his daughter in marriage ; and assured 
him that he was coming to meet him at. Ptolemais, and desired that he would 
there meet him, for that he would accompany her from Egypt so far, and would 
there marry. his child to him. . When Ptolemy had, written thus, he came sud- 
denly to Ptolemais, and brought his daughter Cleopatra along with him; and 
as he found Alexander there before him, as he desired him to come, he gave 
him his child in marriage, and for her portion gave her as much silver and gold 
as became such a king to give. ws 
_ 2. When the wedding was over, Alexander wrote to Jonathan the high priest, 
and desired him to come to Ptolemais... So when he came to these kings, and 
had made them magnificent presents, he was honoured by them both... Alexan- 
der compelled him also to put. off his own garment, and to take a purple gar- 
ment, and made him sit with him on his throne; and commanded his captains 
that they should go with him into the middle of the city, and proclaim, that it 
was not permitted to any one to speak against him, or to give him any .distur- 
bance. . And when the captains had thus done, those that were prepared to ac. 
cuse Jonathan, and who bore him ill will, when they saw the honour that was 
done to him by proclamation, and that by the king’s order, ran away, and were 
afraid lest some mischief should befall them... Nay, king Alexander was so very 
kind to Jonathan that he set him down. as the principal of his friends,, : 
3. But then, upon the hundred and sixty-fifth year, Demetrius, the son of De- 
-metrius, came from Crete with a great number of mercenary soldiers,..which Las. 
thenes the Cretian brought him, and sailed to Cilicia. The thing cast Alexander 
into great concern and disorder when he heard it ; sohe made haste immediate- 
ly out of Phoenicia, and came to Antioch, that he might put matters in a safe 
sture there before Demetrius should come... He also left Apollonius Daus? 


eaths of both parties, being we see obliged to be confined to the law of Moses, or to the Pentateuch alone 
However, wordly policy and interest, and the multitude, prevailing, the court gave sentence, as usual, 
on the stronger side, and poor Sabbeus and Theodosius, the Samaritan disputants, were martyred, and 
this, so far as appears, without any direct hearing atall, which is lke the usual practice of suc political 
courts about matters of religion. Our copies say, that the body of the Jews were in a great concern 
about those men, in the plural, who were to dispute for the temple at Jerusalem ; whereas it seems here 
they had but one disputant, Andronicus by name: perhaps more were prepared to speak on the Jews’ 
side; but the first having answered to his name, and overcome the Samaritans, there was no necessity 
for any other defender of the Jerusalem temple. #3 , ri 

* Of the several Apollonii about these ages, see Dean Prideanx at the year 148. This Apollonius 
Daas was, by his account, the son of that Apollonius who had been made, governor of Celesyria and 
Whoenicia by Seleucus Philopator, and was himself a confidant of his son Demetrius the faiher, and re. 
ttored to his father’s government by him, but afterwards revolted from him to Alexander, but not to De 
metrius the son, as he supposes. y 
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governor of Celesyria, who, coming to Jamnia with a great army, sent to Jona. 
than the high priest, and told him that “it was not right that he alone should 
live at rest, and with authority, and not be subject to the king; that this thing 
had made him a reproach among all men, that Le had not yet made him subject 
to the king. Do not thou, therefore, deceive thyself, and sit still among the 
mountains, and pretend to have forces with thee ; but, if thou hast any depen- 
dence on thy strength, come down into the plain, and let our armies be compared 
together, and the event of the battle will demonstrate which of us is the most 
courageous. However, take notice, that the most valiant men of every city are 
in my army, and that these are the very men who have always beaten thy  pro- 
genitors ; but let us have the battle in such a place of the country where we may 
fight with weapons, and not with stones, and where there may be no place whi- 
ther those that are beaten may fly.” 

4. With this Jonathan was irritated ; and choosing himself out ten thousand 
of nis soldiers, he went out of Jerusalem in haste, with his brother Simon, and 
came to Joppa, and pitched his camp on the outside of the city, because the peo. 
ple of Joppa had shut their gates against him, for they had a garrison in the city 
put there by Apollonius ; but when Jonathan was preparing to besiege them, they 
were afraid he would take them by force, and so they opened the gates to him. 
But Apollonius, when he heard that Joppa was taken by Jonathan, took three 
thousand horsemen, and eight thousand footmen, and came to Ashdod, and remo. 
ving thence, he made his journey silently and slowly, and gcing up to Joppa, he 
made as if he was retiring from the place, and so drew Jonathan into the plain, 
as valuing himself highly upon his horsemen, and having his hopes of victory 
principally in them. However, Jonathan sallied out, and pursued Apollonius to 
4shdod; but as soon as Apollonius perceived that. his enemy was in the plain, 
he came back and gave him battle; but Apollonius had lain a thousand horse 
. men in ambush in a valley, that they might be seen by their enemies as behind 
‘hem; which when Jonathan perccived, he was under no consternation, but or- 
dering his army to stand in a square battle array, he gave them a charge to fal! 
vn the enemy on both sides, and set them to face those that attacked them, both 
before and behind; and while the fight lasted till the evening, he gave part of 
his forces to his brother Simon, and ordered him to attack the enemies; but for 
himself, he charged those that were with him to cover themselves with their ar- 
mour, and receive the darts of the horsemen; who did as they were command- 
ed; so that the enemies’ horsemen, while they threw their darts till they had no 
more left, did them no harm; for the darts that were thrown did not enter into 
their bodies, being thrown upon the shields, that were united and conjoined to- 
gether, the closeness of which easily overcame the force of the darts, and they 
flew about without any effect. But when the enemy grew remiss in throwing 
their darts from morning till late at night, Simon perceived. their weariness, and 
fell upon the body of men before him; and, because his soldiers showed great 
alacrity, he put the enemy to flight: and when the horsemen saw that the foot- 
men ran away, neither did they stay themselves, but they being very weary, by 
the duration of the fight till the evening, and their hope from the footmen being 
quite gone, they basely ran away, and in great confusion also, till they were se- 
parated one from another, and scattered over all the plain. Upon which Jona- 
than pursued them as far as Ashdod, and slew a great many of them, and com- 
pelled the rest, in despair of escaping, to fly to the temple of Dagon, which was 
at Ashdod; but Jonathan took’ the city on the first onset, and burnt it, and the 
villages about it; nor did he abstain from the temple of Dagon itself, but burnt 
it also, and destroyed those that had fled to it. Now the entire multitude of the 
enemies that fell in the battle, and were consumed in the temple were eight 
thousand. When Jonathan, therefore, had overcome so great an army, he re. 
moved from Ashdod, and came to Askelon: and when he had pitched his zamp 
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without the city, the people of Askelon came out and met him, bringing him 
hospitable presents, and honouring him; so he accepted of their kind intentions, 
and returned thence to Jerusalem with a great deal of prey, which he brought 
thence when he conquered his enemies ; but when Alexander heard that Apol- 
lonius the general of his army was beaten, he pretended to be glad of it, because 
he had fought with Jonathan, his, friend and ally, against his directions. Ac- 
cordingly he sent to Jonathan, and gave testimony to his worth; and gave him 
honorary rewards, as a golden button,* which it is the custom to give the king’s 
kinsman; and allowed him Ekron, and its toparchy for his own inheritance. 

5. About this time it was that king Ptolemy, who was called Philometor, led 
an army, part by the sea and part by the land, and came to Syria, to the assis- 
tance of Alexander, who was his son-in-law; and accordingly all the cities re- 
ceived him willingly, as Alexander had commanded them to do, and conducted 
him as far as Ashdod; where they all made loud complaints about ihe temple of 
Dagon, which was burnt, and accused Jonathan of. having laid it waste, and de- 
stroyed the country adjoining with fire, and slain a great number of them. Pto- 
lemy heard these accusations, but said nothing. Jonathan also went to meet 
Ptolemy as far as Joppa, and obtained from him hospitable presents, and those 
glorious in their kinds, with all the marks of honour. And when he had con- 
ducted him as far as the river called Eleutherus, he returned again to Jerusalem 

6. But as Ptolemy was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most unexpected 
destruction; for a treacherous design was laid for his life by Alexander, by the 
means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and, as the treachery was very plain, 
Ptolemy wrote to Alexander, and required of him that he should bring Ammonius 

to condign punishment, informing him what snare had been laid for him by Ammo- 

nius, and desiring that he might be accordingly punished for it. But. when Alexan 
der did not comply with his demands, he perceived that it was he himself who laid 
the designs, and was very angry at him. Alexander had also formerly been on very 
ill terms with the people of Antioch, for they had. suffered very much by his 
means; yet did Ammonius at length undergo the punishment his insolent crimes 
had deserved, for he was killed in an opprobrious manner, like a woman, while 
he endeavoured to conceal himself in a feminine habit, as we have elsewhere re- 
lated. . 

7. Hereupon Ptolemy blamed himself for having given his daughter in marriage 
to Alexander, and for the league he had made with him, to assist him against De- 
metrius: so he dissolved his relation to him, and took his daughter away from 
him, and immediately sent to Demetrius, and offered to make «a league of mutual 
assistance and friendship with him, and agreed with him to give him his daughter 
in marriage, and to restore him to the principality of his fathers. Demetrius was 
well pleased with this embassage, and accepted of his assistance, and of the mar- 
riage of his daughter. But Ptolemy had still one more hard task to do, and that 
was to persuade the people of Antioch to receive Demetrius, because they were 
greatly displeased at him on account of the injuries his father Demetrius had done, 
them; yet,did he bring ‘this about; for, as the people of Antioch hated Alex- 
ande on Ammonius’s account, as we have showed already, they were easily pre- 
vaied with to cast him out of Antioch; who, thus expelled out of Antioch, came 

into Cilicia. . Ptolemy came then into Antioch,and was made king by its inhabi- 
tants, and by the army: so that he was forced to put on two diadems, the one of 
Asia, the other of Egypt; but being naturally a good and a righteous man, and 
not desirous of what belonged to others, and, besides these dispositions, being 
also a wise man in reasoning about futurities, he determined to avoid the envy of 
ihe Romans ; so he called the people of Antioch together to. an assembly, and 
persuaded them to receive Demetrius; and assured them, that “ he would not 
be mindful of what they did to his father, in case he should be now obliged by 


* Dr. Hudson observes here, that the Phoenicians and Romans used to reward such as had deserved well of 
hem, by presenting to them a golden bution ; see chap. y. sect. 4. 
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them; and he undertook that he would himself be a good moniter and governor 
to him, and promised that he would not permit him to attempt any bad actions ; 
but that, for his own part, he was contented with the kingdom of Egypt.” By 
which Wisdouise he persuaded the people of Antioch to receive Demetrius. 

8. But now Alexander madevhaste with a numerous and great army, and cuarnil 
out of Cilicia into Syria, and burnt the country belonging to Antioch, und pillaged 
it; whereupon Ptolemy and his son-in-law Demetrius brought their army against 
hitn (for he had already given him his daughter in marriage,) and beat Alexan- 
der, and put him to flight ; ; and accordingly he fled into Arabia. Now it hap- 
pened in the time of battle, that Ptolemy’s horse, upon hearing the noise of an 
elephant, cast him off his back, and threw him on the ground; upon the sight of 
which aceident his enemies fell upon him, and gave him many wounds upon his 
head, and brought him into danger of death: for: when his euards caught him up, 
he was so very “ill that for four days’ time he was not able either to understand or 
to speak. However Zabdiel, a prince among the Arabians, cut off Alexander’s 
head, and sent it to Ptolemy, who, recovering of his wounds, and returning to his 
understanding on the fifth day, heard at once a most agreeable hearing, and saw 
a most agreeable sight, which were the death and head of Alexander ; yet a little 
after this his joy for the death of Alexander, with which he was so greatly satis- 
fied, he also departed this life. Now Alexander, who was called Balas, reigned 
over Asia five years, as we have elsewhere related. 

9. But when Demetrius, who was styled Nicator,* had taken the kingdom, he 
was so wicked as to treat Ptolemy’s soidiers very hardly, neither remembering 

the league of mutual assistance that was between them, nor that he was his son- 
inlaw and kinsman, by Cleopatra’s marriage to him; so the soldiers fled from his 
wicked treatment to Alexandria, but Demetrius kept his elephants. But Jonathan 
the high priest levied an army out of all Judea, and attacked the citadel at Jeru- 
salem, and besieged it; it was held by a garrison of Macédonians, and by some 
of those wicked men *Ho had deserted the customs of their forefathers! These 
men at first despised the attempts of Jonathan for taking the place, as depending 
on its strength; but some of those wicked men went out by night, and came to 
Temetrius, and informed him that the citadel was besieged; who was irritated 
with what he heard, and took his army, and came from Antioch, against Jona- 
than. And when he was at Antioch, he wrote to him, and commanded him to 
come to him quickly to Ptolemais: upon which Jonathan did not intermit the siege 
of the citadel, but took with him the elders of the people, and the priests, and 
carried with nine yold, and silver, and garments, and a great number of presents 
of friendship, and came to Dames: and presented him with them, and thereby 
pacified the king’s anger. So he was honoured by him, and received from him 
the confirmation of his high priesthood, as he had possessed it by the grants of 
the kings his predecessors. And when the Jewish deserters accused him, De- 
metrius was so far from giving credit to them, that when he petitioned him that 
he would demand no more tat three hundred talents for the tribute of all Judea, 
and the three toparchies of Samaria, and Perea, and Galilee, he complied with 
tne proposal, .and gave him a letter confirming all those grants; whose contents 
were as follows: ‘‘ King Demetrius to Jonathan his brother, and to the nation ol 
‘the Jews, sendeth greeting: We have sent you a copy of that epistle which we 
have written to Lasthenes our kinsman, that you may know its contents. King 
[Demetrius to Lasthenes our father, sendeth greeting: I have determined to re- 
turn thanks, and to show favour to the nation of the Jews, which hath observed 
the rules of justice in our concerns. Accordingly I remit to them the three pre 
tectures, Apherima, and’ Lydda, and Ramatha, which have been added to Judea 
vut of Samaria, with their appurtenances: as also what the kings my preacces 
* This name, Demetrius, Nicaior, or Demetrius the conqueror, is so written on his coins stil] extang 


as Hudson and Spanheim informs us: the latter of whem gives us here the entire inscription, King Je 
wetrsus the God Philadelphus Nicator. 
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sors received from those: that offered sacrifices in Jerusalem; and what are due 
from the fruits of the earth, and of the trees, and what else belongs to us; with 
the salt pits, and the crowns that used to be presented tous. Nor shall they be 
compelled to pay any of these taxes from this time to all futurity. Take care 
therefore that a copy of this epistle be taken, and given to Jonathan, and be set 
up in an eminent place of their holy temple.” And these were the contents of 
this writing. And now when Demetrius saw that there was peace every where, 
and that there was no danger, nor fear of war, he disbanded the greatest part of 
his army, and diminished their pay, and even retained in pay no others than sucn 
foreigners as came up with him from Crete, and from the other islands. How- 
ever, this procured him ill will and hatred from the soldiers; on whom he be- 
stowed nothing from this time, while the kings before him used to pay them im 
time of peace, as they did before, that they might have their good will, and that 
they might be very ready to undergo the difficulties of war, if any occasion shouid 
require it. 


CHAP. V. 


How Trypho, after hé had beaten Demetrius, deiverel the Kingdom to Antiochus, 
the Son of Alexander, and gained Jonathan, for his Assistant: and concern- 
; ing the Actions and Embassies of Jonathan. 


§ 1. Now there was a certain commander of Alexander’s férces, an Apanemian 
by birth, whose name was Diodotus, and was also called ‘T'rypho, took notice of 
the iil will the soldiers bare to Demetrius, and went to Malchus the Arabian, 
who brought up Antiochus, the son of Alexander, and told him what an ill will 
the armies bare Demetrius, and persuaded him to give him Antiochus, because 
he would make him king, and recover to him the kingdom.of his father. Mal- 
chus at the first opposed him in this attempt because he could not believe him ; 
but when Trypho lay hard at him for a long time, he overpersuaded him to com. 
ply with Trypho’s intentions and entreaties. And this was the state 'Trypho was 
now in. 

2. But Jonathan the high priest, being desirous to get clear of those that were. 
in the citadel of Jerusalem, and of the Jewish deserters, and wicked men, us 
well as of those in all the garrisons in the country, sent presents and ambassa- 
dors to Demetrius, and entreated him to take away his soldiers out of the strong 
holds of Judea. Demetrius made answer, that after the war, which he was now 
deeply engaged in, was over, he would not only grant him that,:but greater 
things than that also: and he desired he would send him some assistance; and 
informed him that his army had deserted him. So Jonathan chose out three 
thousand of- his soldiers, and sent them to Demetrius. 

3. Now the peuple of Antioch hated Demetrius, both on account of what mis. 
chief he had himself done them, and because they were his enemies also on ac- 
count of his father Demetrius, who had greatly abused them; so they watched 
some opportunity which they might lay hold on, to fall upon him. And when 
they were informed of the assistance that was coming to Demetrius from Jona- . 
than, and considered at the same time that he would raise a numerous army, un 
less they prevented him, and seized upon him, they took their weapons immedi 
ately, and encompassed: his palace in the way of a siege, and seizing upon ah 
the ways of getting out, they sought to subdue their king. And when he saw 
that the people of Antioch were become his bitter enemies, and that they were 
thus in arms, he took the mercenary soldiers which he had with him, and those 
Jews who were sent by Jonathan, and assaulted the Antiochians; but he was - 
overpowered by them, for they were many ten thousands, and was beaten. But 
whea the Jews saw that the Antiochitans were superior, they went up to the top 
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of the palace, and shot at them from thence ; and because they were so remote 
from them ky their height, that they suffered nothing on their side, but did great 
execution on the others, as fighting from such an elevation, they dreve them out 
nf the adjoining houses, and immediately set them on fire, whereupon the flame 
spread itself over the whole city, and burnt it all down. This happened by rea- 
son of the closeness of the houses, and because they were generally built of 
wood. Sothe Antiochians, when they were not able to help themselves, nor to 
stop the fire, were put to flight. And as the Jews leaped trom the top of one 
house to the top of another, and pursued them after that manner, it thence hap- 
pened that the pursuit was so very surprising. But when the king saw that the 
Antiochians were very busy in saving their children and their wives, and so did 
not fight any longer, he fell upon them in the narrow passages, and fought them, 
and slew a great many of them, till at last they were forced to throw down their 
arms, and to deliver themselves up to Demetrius, So he forgave them this their 
insolent behaviour, and put an end to the sedition: and when he had given re- 
wards to the Jews out of the rich spoils he had gotten, and had returned ther 
thanks, as the cause of his victory, he sent them away to Jerusalem, to Jona- 
than, with an ample testimony of the assistance they had affordedhim. Yet did 
he prove an ill man to Jonathan afterward, and broke the promises he had made: 
and he threatened that he would make war upon him, unless he would pay all 
that tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings [of Syria.] And this 
he had done, if Trypho had not hindered him, and diverted his preparations 
against Jonathan, to a concern for his own preservation: for he now returned 
out of Arabia into Syria, with the child Antiochus, for he was yet in age buta 
youth, and put the diadem on his head: and as the whole forces that had left 
Demeirius, because ‘hey had no pay, came to his assistance, he made war upon 
Demetrius, and joining ‘battle with him, overcame him in the fight, and took 
from him both his elephants, and the city Antioch. 

4, Demetrius, upon this defeat, retired into Cilicia ; but the child Antiochus 
sent ambassadors, and an ppistle to Jonathan, and made him his friend and con. 
federate, and confirmed to him the high priesthood, and yielded up to him the 
four prefectures which had\been added to Judea. Moreover, he sent him ves- 
sels and cups of gold, and a purple garment, and gave lim leave to use them. 
He also presented -him with a golden button, and styled him one of his principai 
friends ; and appointed his bryther Simon to be general over the forces, from the 
ladder of Tyre unto Egypt. So Jonathan was so pleased with these grants made 
him by Antiochus, that he sent :mbassadors to him, and to T'rypho, and professed 
himself to be their friend and confederate, and said he would join with him ina 
war against Demetrius, informing him that he had made no proper return for the 
indnesses he had done him; for that when he had received many marks of kind. 
ness from him, when he stood in great need of them, he, for such good turns, 
had regquited him with farther injuries. : 

5. So Antiochus gave Jonathan eave to raise himself a numerous army out of 
Syria and Pheenicia, and to make war against Demetrius’s generals; whereupon 
he went in haste to the several cities, which received him splendidly indeed, but 
put no forces into his hands. And when he was come from thence to Askelon, 
the inhabitants of Askelon came and brought him presents, and met him ina 
splendid manner. He exhorted them) and every one of the cities of Celesyria, 
to forsake Demetrius, and to join with Antiochus; and in assisting him, to en. 
deavour to punish Demetrius for what, offences he had been guilty of against 
themselves ; and told them there were many reasons for that their procedure, if 
they had a mind so todo. And when he had persuaded those cities to promise 
their assistance to Antiochus, he came to Gaza, in order to induce them also to 
be friends to Antiochus; but he found the inhabitants of Gaza much more alie- 
nated from him than he expected, for they had shut their gates against him, and 

although they had deserted \Demetrius, they tyd not resolved to join ‘hemselves 
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to Antiochus. This provoked Jonathan to besiege them, and to harass their 
country ; for as he set a part of his army round about Gaza itself, so with the 
rest he overran their land, and spoiled it, and burnt what was in it. When the 
inhabitants of Gaza saw themselves in this state of affliction, and that no assist. 
ance came to them from Demetrius, that what distressed them was at hand, but 
what should profit them was still at a great distance, and it was uncertain whe. 
ther it would come at all or not, they thought it would be prudent conduct to 
leave off any longer continuance with him, and to cultivate friendship with the 
other; so they sent to Jonathan, and professed they would be his friends, and 
offered him assistance: for such is the temper of men, that before they have 
had the trial of great afflictions, they do not understand what is for their advan- 
tage, but when they find themselves under such afflictions, they then change 
their minds, and what it had been better for them to have done before they had 
been at all damaged, they choose to do, but not till after they have suffered such 
damages. However, he made a league of friendship with them, and took from 
them hostages for their performance of It, and sent these hostages to Jerusalem, 
while he went himself over all the country, as far as Damascus. 

6. But when he heard that the generals of Demetrius’s forces were come te 
the city Cadesh with a numerous army (the place lies between the land of the 
T'yrians and Galilee,) for they supposed they should hereby draw him out of 
Syria, in order to preserve Galilee, and that he would not overiook the Galiieans, 
who were his own people, when war was made upon them, he went to meet them, 
having left Simon in Judea, who raised as great an army ag he was able out of 
the country, and then sat down befcre Bethsura, and besieged it, that being the 
strongest place in all Judea; and a garrison of Demetrius’s kept it, as we have 
already related. But as Simon was raising banks, and bringing his engines of 
war against Bethsura, and was very earnest about the siege of it, the garrison 
was afraid lest the place should be taken of Simon by force, and they put to the 


sword; so they sent to Simon, and desired the security of his oath, that they should 


come to no harm from him, and that they would leave the place, and go away to 
Demetrius. Accordingly he gave them his oath, and ejected them out of the city, 
and he put therein a garrison of his own. 

7. But Jonathan removed out of Galilee, and from the waters which are called 
Gennesar, for there he was before encamped, and came into the plain that is 
called Asor, without knowing that the enemy was there. When therefore Deme- 
trius’s men knew a day beforehand, that Jonathan was coming against them, they 
laid an ambush in the mountain, who were to assault him on the sudden, while 
they themselves met with an army in the plain, which army, when Jonathan saw 
ready to engage him, he also got ready his own soldiers for the battle as well as 
le was able; but those that were laid in ambush by Demetrius’s generals being 
behind them, the Jews were afraid lest they should be caught in the midst between 
two bodies, and perish, so they ran away in haste, and indeed all the rest left 
Jonathan; but a few there were, in number about fifty, who staid with him, and 
with thern Mattathias, the scn of Absalom, and Judas, the son of Chapseus, who 
were cummanders of the whole army. These marched boldly, and like men des. 
perate, against the enemy, and so pushed them, that by their courage they daunted 
them, and with their weapons in their hands, they put them to flight. And when 
these soldiers of Jonathan, that had retired, saw the enemy giving way, they got 
iogether after their flight, and pursued them with great violence: and this they did 
as far as Cadesh, where the camp of the enemy lay. 

8. Jonathan having thus gotten a glorious victory, and slain two thousand ot 
the enemy, returned to Jerusalem. So when he saw that all his affairs prospered, 
uccarding to his mind, by the providence of God, he sent ambassadors to the 
Romans, being desirous of renewing that friendship which their nation had with 
them formerly. He enjoined the sane ambassadors, that, as they came back, 
they should go to the Spartans, and put them in mind of their friendship and kin- 


/ 
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dred. So when the ambassadors came to Rome, they went into their senate, and 
said what they were commanded by J onathan the high priest to say, how he had 
sent them to confirm their friendship. The senate then confirmed what had Leen 
formerly decreed concerning their friendship with the Jews ; and gave them let 
ters to carry to all the kings of Asia and Europe, and to the governors of the 
cilies, that they might safely conduct them to their own country. Accordingly 
as they returned, they came to Sparta, and delivered the epistle which they had 
received of Jonathan to them ; a copy of which here follows; ‘ Jonathan the high 
priest of the Jewish nation, and the senate, and body of the people of the Jews, 
to the ephori and senate, and people of the Lacedemonians, send greeting : If you 
be well, and both your public and private affairs be agreeable to your mind, it is 
We are also well. When in former times an epistle 


was brought te Onias, who was then our high priest, from Areus, who at that 
time was your king, by Demcteles, concerning the kindred tnat was between us 
and you, a copy of which is here subjoined, we both joyfully received the epistle, 
and were well pleased with Demoteles and Areus, although we did not need such 
a demonstration, because we were satisfied about it frora the sacred writings,* 
yet did not. we think fit first to begin the claim of this relation to you, lest we 
in taking to ourselves the glory which is now given us by 


should seem ton early i 
you. It is a long time since this relation of ours to you hath been renewed ; and 


when we, upon holy and festival days, offer sacrifices to God, we pray to him fer 
your preservation and victory. As to ourselves, although we have had many wars 
that have compassed us around, by reason of the covetousness of our neighbours, 
yet did not we determine to be troublesome either to you, or to others that were 


related to us; but since we have now overcome our enemies, and have occasion 


to send Numenius the son of Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason, whin are 


both honourable men belonging to our senate, to the Romans, we gave them this 


epistle to you also, that they might renew that friendship which is between us. 
You will therefore do well yourselves to write to us, and send an account of what 
you stand in need of from us, since we are in all things disposed to act according 
to your desires.” So the Lacedemonians received the ambassadors kindly, and 


made a decree for friendship and mutual assistance, and sent it to them. 

9. At this time there were three sects among the Jews, who nad different opi. 
nions concerning human actions; the one was ealled the sect of the Pharisees, 
another the sect of the Sadducees, and the other the sect of the Essenes. Now 
for the Pharisees,t they say that some actions, but not all, are the work of fate, 
and some of them are in our own power, and that they are liable to fate, but are 
not caused by fate. But the sect of the Essenes affirm, that fate governs all 
things, and that nothing befalls men but what is according to its determination. 
And for the Sadducees, they take away faie, and say there is 20 such thing, and 


* Thisclause is otherwise rendered in the first book of the Maccabees, xii. 9. For that we have the 
holy books of scripture in our lands to comfort us. The Hebrew original being lost, we cannot certainly 
judge which was the truest version, only the coherence favours Josephus. But if this were the Jews’ 
meaning, that they were satisfied out of their Bible, that the Jews and Lacede:monians were of kin, that 

art of their Bible is now lost, for we find no such assertion in our present copies. 

+ Those that suppose Josephus to contradict himself in his three several accounts of the notions of the 
Pharisees, this here, and that earlier one, which is the largest, Of the War, B. ii. chap. vill. sect. 14; and 
that later, Antig. B. xviii. chap. i. sect. 3; as if he sometimes said they introduced an absolute fatality, 
and denied all freedom of human actions, is almost wholly groundless; he ever, ac the very learned Ca- 
saubon here truly observes, asserting, that the Pharisees were between Essenes and Sadducees, and did 
oly so far ascribe al! to fate or divine providence, as was consistent wiih the freedom of human actions 
However, their perplexed way of talking about fate or providence as overruling all things, made it com- 
monly thought they were witling to excuse their sins by ascribing them to fate, as in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, B. vi. chap. vi. Perhaps under the same general name some difference of opinion in this pom 
might be propagated, as is very common iu all parties, especially in points of metaphysical subtility 
however, our Josephus, who in nis heart was a great admirer of the piety of the Essenes, was in practice 
a Pharisee, as be himself informs us, in his own Life, sect. 2. And his account of this doctrine of te 
Pharisees, is for certain agreeable to his own opinion, who ever both fully allowed the freedom of human 
actions, and yet stronvly believed the powerful interposition of divine providence. See concerning tua 


matter a remarkable clause, Antiq. B xviii. chap. xi. sect. 7 


according to our wishes. 
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that the events of human affairs are not at its disposal, but they suppose that ail 
our actions are in cur own power, so that we are ourselves the causes of what is 
good, and receive what is evil from our own folly. However, I have given a more 
axuet account of these opinions in the second book of the Jewish War. 

10. But now the generals of Demetrius, being willing .0 recover the defeat 
they had had, gathered a greater army together than they had before, and came 
against Jonathan ; but as soon as he was-informed of their coming, he went sud- 
denly to meet them, to the country of Hamoth, for he resolved to give them no 
opportunity of coming into Judea, so he pitched his camp at fifty furlongs dis- 
tance from the enemy, and sent out spies to take a view of their camp, and after 
what manner they were encamped. When his spies had given him full informa 
tion, and had seized upon some of them by night, who told him the enemy would 
soon attack him, he, thus apprized beforehand, provided for his security, and 
placed watchmen beyond his camp, and kept all his forces armed all night; and 
he gave them a charge to be of good courage, and to have their minds prepared 
to fight in the night-time, if they should be ebliged so to do, lest their enemy's de- 
signs should seem concealed from them. _ But when Demetrius’s commanders 
were informed that Jonathan knew what they intended, their counsels were dis 
ordered, and it alarmed them to find, that the enemy had discovered those their 
intentions ; nor did they expect to overcome them any other way, now they had 
failed in the snares they had laid for them; for should they hazard an open bat- 
ile, they did not think they should be a match for Jonathan’s army ; so they re- 
solved to fly : and having lighted many fires, that when the enemy saw them they 
might suppose they were there still, they retired. But when Jonathan came to 
give them battle in the morning in their camp, and found it deserted, and under. 
stood they were fled, he pursued them, yet he could not overtake them, for they 
had already passed over the river Eleutherus, and were out of danger. So when 
Jonathan was returned thence, be went into Arabia, and fought against the Na. 
bateans, and drove away a great deal of their prey, and took [many] captives, 
and came to Damascus, and there sold off that he had taken. About the same 
time it was that Simon his brother went over all Judea and Palestine, as Mir as 
Askelon, and fortified the strong holds: and when he had made them very strong 
both in the edifices erected, and in the garrisons placed in them, he came to 
Joppa, and when he had taken it, he brought a great garrison into it, for he 
heard that the people of Joppa were disposed to deliver up the city to Demetrius’s 
generals. | 

11. When Simon and Jonathan had finished these affairs, they returned to 
Terusalem, where Jonathan gathered all the people together, and teok counsel 
to restore the walls of Jerusalem, and to rebuild the wall that encompassed the 
temple, which had been thrown down, and to make the places adjoining stronger 
by very high towers; and besides that, to build another wall in the midst of the 
city, in order to exclude the market-place from the garrison which was in the 
citadel, and by that means to hinder them from any plenty of provisions; and 
moreover, to make the fortresses that were in the country much stronger, and 
more defensible:than they were before. And when these things were approved 
of by the multitude, as rightly proposed, Jonathan himself tock care of the buil- 
ding that belongec to the city, and sent Simon away to make the fortresses in the 
country more secure than formerly. But Demetrius passed over [Euphrates] 
aud cume into Mesopotamia, as desirous to retain that country still, as well as 
Babylon; and when he should have obtained the dominion of the upper provin- 
ces, to lay a foundation for recovering his entire kingdom; for those Greeks and 
\lacedonians who dwelt there frequently sent ambassadors to him, ‘and promised, 
that if he would come to them, they would deliver themselves up to him, and as. 
sist them in fighting against Arsaces,* the king of the Parthians. So he was ele. 


# This king, who was of the famous race of Arsaces, is both here, and 1 Mac. xiv. 2, cated by thi 


i 
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yated with these hopes, and came hastily .o tnem, as having resolved that, if he 
had oncé overthrown the Parthians, and gotten an army of his own, he would 
make war against T'rypho, and eject him out of Syria; and the people of that 
country received him with great alacrity. So he raised forces, with which he 
fought against Arsaces, and lost all his army, and was himself taken alive, as we 
have elsewhere related. 


¢ 
eae 


CHAP. VI. 


How Jonathan was slain by Treachery ; and how thereupon the Jews made Simon 
their General and High Priest; what courageous Actions also he performed, 
especially against Trypho. 


§-1. Now when Trypho knew what had befallen Demetrius, he was no longe1 
firneto Antiochus, but contrived by subtility to kill him, and then take possession 
of his kingdom; but the fear that he was in of Jonathan was an obstacle to this 
his design, for Jonathan was a friend to Antiochus, for which cause he resolved 
first to take Jonathan out of the way, and then to set about his designs relating to 
Antiochus; but he judged it best to take him off by deceit and treachery, came 
from Antioch to Bethshan, which by the Greeks is called Scythopolis, at which 
place Jonathan met him with forty thousand chosen men, for he thought that he 
came to fight him; but when he perceived that Jonathan was ready to fight, he 
attempted to gain him by presents, and kind treatment, and gave orders to his 
captains to obey him; and by these means was desircus of giving him assurance 
of his good will, and to take away al. suspicions out of his mind, that so he might _ 
make him careless and inconsiderate, and might take him when he was unguar. 
ded. He also advised hirn to dismiss his army, because there was no occasion 
for bringing it with him when there was no war, but all wasin peace. However, 
he desired him to retain a few about-him, and go with him to Ptolemais, for that 
he would deliver the city up to him, and would bring all the fortresses that were 
in the country under his dominion: and he told him, thathe came with these very 
designs. 

2. Yet did not Jonathan suspect any thing at all by this his management, but 
believed that Trypho gave him this advice out of ki.dness, and with a sincere de- 
sign. Accordingly he dismissed his army, and retained no more than three thou. 
sand of them with him, and left two thousand in Galilee, and he himself, with one 
thousand, came with Trypho to the Ptolemais. But wher the people of Ptole: 
mais had shut their gates, as it had been commanded them by Trypho to do, he 
took Jonathan alive and slew all that were with him. He also sent soldiers 
against those two thousand that were left in Galilee, in order to destroy them: 
vat those men having heard the report of what had happened to Jonathan, they 
prevented the execution, and before those that were sent by Trypho came, they 
covered themselves with their armour, and went away cut of the country. Now 
when those that were sent against them saw that they were ready to fight for 
their lives, they gave them no disturbance, but returned back to Trypho. 

3. But when the people of Jerusalem heard that Jonathan was taken, and that 
the soldiers who were with him were destrayed, they deplored his sad fate, and 
there was earnest inquiry made about him by every body, and a great and just 
fear fell upon them, and made them sad, lest now they were deprived of the com 
rage and conduct of Jonathan, the nations about them should bear them Wawel, 
and as they were before quict on account of Jonathan, they should now rise up 
family name .drsxces, but Appian says, his proper naine was Phraates. Heis here also cailed py Jove 
phus, the king of the Parthians, as the Greeks used to call them, but by the elder author of the Gret back 


of Maccabees, the king of the Perstans and Medvs. according te the language of the castern nations Se 
Authent. Rec. part il. p. 1108. 
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against them, and by making war with them, should force them into. the utmost 
dangers. And, indeed, what they suspected really befell them; for when those 
nations heard of the death of Jonathan, they began to make war with the Jews, 
as now destitute of a governor; and ‘Try pho himself got an army together, and had 
an intention to go up to Judea, and make war against its inhabitants. But when 
Simon saw that the people of Jerusalem were terrified at the circumstances they 
were in, he des:red to make a speech to them, and thereby to render them more 
resolute in opposing Trypho when he should come against them. He then called 
the people together into the temple, and thence began thus to encourage them: 
“OQ my countrymen, you are not ignorant that our father, myself, and my brethren 
have ventured to hazard our lives, and that willingly, for the recovery of your 
liberty; since I have therefore such plenty of examples he me, and we of our 
family have determined with ourselves to die for our law s, and our divine wor- 
ship, there shall no terror be so great as to banish this ESSE from our souls, 
nor to intraduce in its place a love of life, and a contempt of glory. Do you, 
therefore, follow me with alacrity, whitherscever I shall lead you, as not destitute 
of such a captain as is willing to suffer, and to do the greatest things for you, for 
neither am I better than my brethren that I should be sparing of my own life, nor 
so far worse than they as to avoid and refusé what they thought the most ho- 
nourable of all things, I mean to undergo death for your Jaws, ‘and for that wor- 
ship of God which is peculiar to you; T will therefore give such proper demon. 
strations as will show that | am their own brother; and Lam so bold as to expect 
that I shall avenge their blood upon our enemies, and deliver you all, with your 
wives and children, from the injuries they intend against you, and wit th God’s as- 
sistance to preserve your.temple from destruction ‘by therm; for I see that these 
nations have you in contempt, as being WHHOUL a governor,-and that they PIE RCe 

re “encouraged tomake war against you.’ 

4. By this speech of Simon’s, he inspired the multitude with courage, bok as 
they had been before dispirited through fear, they were now raised to a good 
hope of better things, insomuch thet the whole multitude of the people cried out 
all at once, that Simon should be their leader; and that instead of Judas. and 
Jonathan, his brethren, he should have the government over them; and thev 
promised that they would readily obey him in whatsoever he should command 
them. So he got together immediately all his own soldiers that were fit for war, 
and made haste in rebuilding the walls of the city, and strengthened them by 
very high and strong towers; and egut a friend of his, one Jonathan, the son of 
Absalom, to Jopoa, and gave him order to cject the inhabitants out of the city, 
tor he was afraid lest they should deliver up the city to Trypho, but he himself 

nye to secure Jerusalem. 


5. But Trypho removed from Ptolemais with a great army, and came into Ju. 


dea, and brought Jonathan wita him in bonds. Simon aiso met him with his 
army at the city Adida, which is upon a hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Ju. 
dea. And when Trypho knew that Simon was by the Jews made their governor, 
lie sent to him, and would have imposed upon him by deceit and treachery, and 
desired, if he would have his brother Jonathan released, that he would send him 
it hundred talents of silver, and two of Jonathan’s sons as hostages, that when he 
shall be released, he may not make Judea revolt from the king, for that at pre- 
sent he was kept in bonds on account of the money he had, borrowed of the king, 

and now owed it to him. But Simon was aware of the craft of ‘Trypho, and al. 
though he knew, that if he gave him the money he should lose it, and that Try- 
pho would not send his brother free, and withal, should deliver the sons of Jonathan 
lo the enemy, yet because he was afraid that he should have a calumny raised 
against him amoug the multitude as the cause of his brother’s death, if he neither 
gave the money nor sent Jonathan’s sons, he gathered his army together, and 
told them what offers ‘Trypho had made; and added this, that the offers were en- 
guuring and treacherous, “and yet that it was more eligible to send the money and 
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Jonathan 3 sons, than to be liable to the imputation of not complying with Try- 
pho’s offers, and thereby refusing to save his brother. Accordingly Simon sent 
the sons of Jonathan and the money; but when Trypho had received them, he 
did not keep his promise, nor set Jonathan free, but took his army, and went about 
all the country, and resolved to go up afterward to Jerusalem by the way of 
Idumnea, while Simon went over against him with his army, and all along pitched 
his own camp ove1 against his. er 

6. But when those that were in the citadel had sent to Trypho, and besought 
him to make haste and come te them, and to send them provisions, he prepared 
his cavalry as though he would be at Jerusalem that very night, but so great a 
quantity of snow fell in the night that it covered the roads, and made them so 
deep, that there was no passing, especially for the cavalry. This hindered him 
from coming to Jerusalem; whereupon Trypho removed thence, and came into 
Celesyria, and falling vehemently upon the land of Gilead, he slew Jonathan 
there, and when he had given order for his burial, he returned himself to Antioch. 
‘However, Simen sent some to the city Basca to bring away his brother’s bones, 
and buried them in their own city Modin; and all the people made great lamen- 
tation over him. Simon also erected a very large monument for his father and 
his brethren, of white and polished stone, and raised it a great height, and so as 
to be secn a long way off, and made cloisters about it, and set up pillars, 
which were of one stone apiece ; a work it was wonderful to see. Moreover, he 
built seven pyramids also for his parents and his brethren, one for each of them, 
which were made very surprising, both for their largeness and beauty, and which . 
have been preserved to this day ; and we know that it was Simon who bestowed 
so much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these monumeats 
for his relations. New Jonathan died when he had been high priest four years,* 
and had been also governor of his nation. And these were the circumstances 
that concerned his death. 

7. But Simon, who was made high priest by the multitude, on the very first 
year of his high priesthood set his people free from their slavery under the Ma- 
cedonians, enc permitted them to pay tribute to them no longer: which liberty 
and freedum from tribuie they obtained atter a hundred and seventy yearst of the 
kingdom of the Assyrians, which was after Seleucus, who was called Nicator, 
got the dominion over Syria. Now the affection of the multitude towards Simon 
was so great, that in their contracts one with another, and in their public records, 
they wrote, “In the first year of Simon the benefactor and ethnarch of the 
Jews; for under him they were very happy, and overcame the enemies that 
were round about them, for Simon overthrew the city Gazara, and Joppa, and 
Jamnia. He also took the citadel of Jerusalem by siege, and cast it down to 
the ground, that it might not be any more a place of refuge to their enemies 
when they took it, to do them mischief, as it had been till now. And when he 
had done this, he thought it their best way, and most for their advantage to level, 
the very mountain itself upon which the citadel happened to stand, that so the 


* There is some error in the copies here, when no more than four years are ascribed to the high priest- 
hood of Jonathan. We know by Josephus’s last Jewish chronology, Antiq. B. xx. ch. x. that there was 
an interval of seven years between the death of Alcimus or Jacimus, the last high priest, and the real 
high priesthood of Jonathan, to whom yet those seven years seem here to be ascribed, as a part of them 
were to Judas before, Antiq. B. xii. chap. x. sect. 6. Now since, besides these seven years interregnum 
in the pontificate, we are told, Antig. B. xx. ch. x. that Jonathan’s real high priesthood lasted seven years 
more, these two seven years will make up fourteen years, which | suppose was Josephus’s own number 
in this place, instead of the four in ovr present copies. ‘ 

+ These 170 years of the Assyrians mean no more, as Josephus explains himself here, than from the 
sera of Seleucus, which as it is known to have begun on the 312th year before the Christian wra, from its 
spring in the first hook of Maccabees, and from its autumn in the second book of Maccabees, so did it 
not begin at Babylon till the next spring on the 311th year. See Prid. at the year 312. And it is traly 
observed by Dr. Hudson on this place, that the Syrians and Assyrians are sometimes confounded in ay 
tient. authors, according to the words of Justin the epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius, who says, “ ‘That tne 
Assyrians were afterwards called Syrians.” B.1. ch. xi. See Of the War. B. v. ch. ix. sect. 4. where 
the Philistines themselves, at the very suuth limit of Syria, in its rtmost extent are called Assyrians by 


Josephus, a3 Spanheim observes. 
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temple might be higher than it. And indeed, when he had called the multitude 
to an assembly, he persuaded them to have it so demolished, and this by putting 
thein in mind what miseries they had suffered by its garrison, and the Jewish 
deserters, and’ what miseries they might hereafter sufler in case any foreigner 
should obtain the kingdom, and put a garrison into that citadel. This speech 
induced the multitude to a compliance, because he exhorted them to do nothing 
but what was for their own good; so they all set themselves to work, and leveled 
the mountain, and in that work spent both day and night without any intermis. 
sion, which cost them three whole years betore it was removed, and brought to 
an entire level with the plain of the rest of the city. After which the temple 
was the highest of ali the buildings, now the citadel, as well as the mountain 
whereon it stood, were demolished. And these actions were thus performed 
under Simon. 


CHAP. VII. : 


How Simon confederated himself with Antiochus Pius, and made war against Trypho , 
and a little afterward against Cendebeus, the General of Antiochus’s 
Army : as also how Simon was murdered by his Son-in-law 
Ptolemy, and that by Treachery. 


§ 1.* Now a little while after Demetrius had been carried into captivity, Trypho 
his governor destroyed Antiochus, the son of Alexander,t who was called the 
God,t and this when he had reigned four years, though he gave it out that he 
diced under the hands of the surgeons. He then sent his friends, and those that 
were most intimate with him, to the soldiers; and promised that he would give 
them a great deal of money if they weuld make him king. He intimated to them 
that Demetrius was made a captive by the Parthians: and that Demetrius’s bro- 
ther Antiochus, if he ceme to be king, would do them a great deal of mischief, 
in way of revenge for their revolting from his brother. So the soldiers, in ex. 
pectation of the wealth they should get by bestowing the kingdom on ‘I'rypho, 
made him their ruler. © However, when Trypho had gained the management of 
affairs, he demonstrated his disposition to be wicked ; for while he was a private 
person, he cultivated a familiarity with the multitude, and pretended to great 


* It must here be diligently noted, that Josephus’s copy of the first book cf Maccabees, which he had 
so carefully followed, and faithfully abridged as far as the 50th verse of the twelfth chapter, seems there 
to have ended. What few things there are afterward common to both, might probably be learned by him 
trom some other more imperfect records. However, we must exactly observe here, what the remaining 
part of that book of the Maccabees informs us of, and what Josephus would never have omitted, had his 
copy contained so much, that this Simon the Great, the Maccabee, made a league with Antiochus Soter, 
the son of Demetrius Soter, and brother of the other Demetrius, who was now a captive in Parthia, that 
upon his coming to the crown, about the 140th year before the Christian era, he granted great privileges 
to the Jewish nation, and to Simon their high priest and ethnarch, which privileges Simon seems to have 
taken of his own accord, aboutthree years before. In particular he gave him leave to coin money for 
his country, with his own stamp: and as concerning Jerusalem, and the sanctuary, that they should be 
tree, or as the vulgar Latin hath it, holy and free, 1 Maccab. xv. 6, 7, which I take to be the truer read- 
ing, as being the very words of his father’s concession offered to Jonathan several years before, ch. x. 31, 
and Antiq. B. xiii. ch. ii. sect. 3. Now what makes this date, and these grants, greatly remarkable, is 
the state of the remaining genuine shekels of the Jews witn Samaritan characters, which seem to have 
ween, most of them at least, coined in the four first years of this Simon the Asamonean, and having upon 
them these words on the one side, Jerusalem the holy, and on the reverse, In the year of freedom, 1, or 2, 
vr 3, or 4, which shekels therefore are original monuments of these times, and undeniable marks of the 
truth of the history in these chapters, though it be in a great measure omitted by Josephus. See Essay on 
the Old Test. p. 157, 158... The reason why | rather suppose that his copy of the Maccabees wanted 
these chapters, thanthat his own copies are here imperfect, is this, that all their contents are not here 
emitted, though much the greatest part be. of 

+ How Trypho killed this Autiochus, the epitome of Livy informs us, chap, 53, viz. that he corrupted 
his physicians or surgeons, who faisely pretending to the people that he was perishing with the stone, aa 
they cut him for it, killed him, which exactly agrees with Josephus. 

” -£hat this Antiochus the sen of Alexander Balas, was called the God, is evident from his cuivs, which 
Spanheim assures us bear this inscription, King Antiochus the God, Epiphanes the Victcrious. ° ‘ 
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moderation, and so drew them on artfully to whatsoever he pleased; but when 
he had once taken the kingdom, he laid aside any further dissimulation, and was 
true T'rypho, which behaviour made his enemies superior to him; for the sol- 
diery hated him, and revolted from him to Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, who 
was then shut up in Seleucia with her children. But as Antiochus, the brother 
of Demetrius, who was called Soter, was not admitted by any of the cities on 
account of Trypho, Cleopatra sent to him, and invited him to marry her, and to 
take the kingdom. The reasons why she made this invitation were these ; that 
her friends persuaded her to it, and that she was afraid for herself, in case some 
of the people of Seleucia should deliver up the city to Trypho. | 

2. As Antiochus was now come to Seleucia, and his forces increased every 
day, he marched to fight Trypho; and having beaten him in the battle, he ejected 
him out of the Upper Syria into Phoenicia, and pursued him thither, and besieged 
him in Dora, which was a fortress hard to be taken, whither he had fled. He alsa 
sent ambassadors to Simon the Jewish high priest, about a league of friendship 
and mutual assistance: who readily accepted of the invitation, and sent to An- 
tiochus great sums of money, and provisions, for those that besieged Dora, and 
thereby supplied them very plentifully, so that for a little while he was looked upon 
as one of his most intimate friends; but stil Trypbo fled from Dora to Apamia, 
where he was taken during the siege, and put to death when he had reigned 
three years. 

S. However Antiochus forgot the kind assistance that Simon had afforded him 
in his necessity, by reason of his covetous and wicked disposition, and committed 
an army of soldiers to his friend Cendebeus, and set him at once to ravage Judea, 
and to seize Simon. When Simon heard of Antiochus’s breaking his league 
with him, although he were now in years, yet provoked with the unjust treatment 
he had met with from Antiochus, and taking a resolution brisker than his age 
eculd well bear, he went like a young man to act as general of his army. He 
also sent his sons before among the most hardy of his soldiers, and he hinself 
marched on with his army another way, and laid many of his men in ambushes 
in the narrow valley between the mountains; nor did he fail of success in any 
of his attempts, but was too hard for his enemies in every one of them. So he 
ied the rest of his life in peace, and did also himseif make a league with the 
Romans. 

4. Now he was the ruler of the Jews in all eight years; but at a feast came 
to his end. It was caused by the treachery of his son-in-law Ptolemy; who 
caught also his wife, and two of his sons, and kept them in bonds. He also seat 
some to kill John the third son, whose name was Hyrcanus ; but the young man 
perceiving them coming, he* avoided the danger he was in from them, and made 
‘haste into the erty [Jerusalem,] as relying on the good will of the multitude, be 
‘cause of the benefits they had received from his father, and because of the hatred 
the same muttitude bare to Ptolemy, so that when Ptolemy was endeavouring to 
enter the city by another gate; they drove him away, as having already adimitted 
of Hyrcanus. 

® Here Josephus begins to follow and to abridge the next sacred Hebrew book, styled, in the end of re 
frst book of Maccabeus, Te Chronicles of John [Hyrcanus's] high priesthood, but in some of the Greck 
sopies, the fourth book of Maccabeus. A Greek version ot this chronicle was extant not very long ago in 
‘the days of Santes Pagainus, and Sixtus Senensis, at Lyons, though it seems to nave been there burnt, and 


to be now utterly lost. See Sixtus Senensis’s account of it, of its many Hebraisras, and its great agree 
ment with Josephus’s abridgment, in the Auther.1. Rec. parti. p. 206, 207. 208. 
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CHAP. VIEL. 


Hyrcanus receives the High Priesthood, and ejects Ptolemy out of the Countr . 
Antiochus makes War against Hyrcanus, and ufierwards makes a 
League with him. 


§ 1. So Ptolemy retired to one of the fortresses that was above Jericho, which 
was called Dagon: but Hyrcanus haying taken the priesthood that had been. his 
father’s before, and in the first place propitiated God by sacrifices, he then made 
an expedition agamst Ptolemy: and when he made his. attacks upon the place, 
in other points he was too hard for him, but was rendered weaker than he, by the 
commiseration he had for his mother and brethren, and by that only; for Ptolemy 
brought them upon the wall, and tormented them in the sight of all, and threa- 
tened that he would throw them down headlong, unless Hyrcanus would leave off 

the siege. And ashe thought that so far as he relaxed as to the siege and taking 
of the place, so much favour did he show to those that were dearest to him by 
preventing their misery; his zeal about. it was cooled. However his mother 
soread out her hands, and begged of him that he would not grow remiss on het 
account, but indulge his indignation so much the more, and that he would do his 
utmost to take the place quickly, in order to get the enemy under his power, and 
tnen to avenge upon him what he had done to those that were dearest to him. 
self; for that death would be to her sweet, though with torment, if that enemy of 
theirs might be brought to punishment for his wicked dealings to them. Now 
when his mother said so, he resolved to take the fortress immediately ; but when 
he saw her beaten and torn to pieces, his courage failed him, and he could not 
but sympathize with what his mother suffered, and was thereby overcome. And 
as the siege was drawn out. into length by this means, that year on which the 
Jews used to rest came on, for the Jews observe this rest every seventh year, as 
they do every seventh day; so that Ptolemy being* for this cause released from 
the war, he slew the brethren of Hyrcanus, and his mother: and when he had so 
done, he fled to. Zeno, who was called Cotylais, who was then the tyrant of the 
city Philadelphia. 

2. But Antiochus being very uneasy at the miseries that Simon had brought 
upon him, he invaded Judea in the fourth year of his reign, and the first year of 
the principality of Hyrcanus, in the hundred and sixty-second elympiad.t And 
when he bad burat the country, he shut up Hyrcanus in the city, which he en- 
compassed round with seven encampments, but did jest nothing at first, because 
of the strength of the walls, and because of the valour of the besieged, although 
they were once in want of water, which yet they were delivered from by a large 
shower of rain, which fell at the setting of the Pleiades. However, about the 


* Hence we learn, that in the days of this excellent high priest John Hyreanus, the observation of the 
Sabbatic year, as Josephus supposed, required a rest from war, as did that of the weekly Sabbath from 
work, I nean this, unless in the case of necessity, when the Jews were attacked by their enemies, in 
which case indeed, and in which alone, they then allowed defensive fighting to be lawfal 2ven on the 
Saubath day, as we see in several places of Josephus, Antiq. B. xii. ch. vi. sect. 2; B. xiii. ch. i. sect. 3: 
Of the War, B. i. ch. vii. sect. 3, But then it must be noted, that this rest from war no way appears in 
the first book of Maccabees, ch. xvi. but the direct contrary ; though indeed the Jews, in the days of An 
tiochus Epiphanes, did uot venture upon fighting on the Sabbath day, even in the defence of their own 
tives, till the Asamuneans or Maccaboes decreed so to do, 1 Mac. ii. 32—41 ; Antiq. R. xii. ch. vi. sect. 2, 

+ Josephus’s copies, both Greek and Latin, have here a gross mistake, when they say, that this first 
year of John Hyrcanus, which we have just now seen to have been a Sabbatic year, was in the 162nd 
olympiad, whereas it was for certain the second year of the 161st. See the like before, B. xii ch. vik 
sect. 6. 

t This helical setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, was in the days of Hyrcanus and Josephus, early 
mn the spring, about February, the time of the latter rain in Judea: and this, so farasl remember, is tha 
only astronomical character of time, besides one eclipse of the moon in the reign of Herod, that we meet 
witn in all Josephus, the Jews being little accustomed to astronomical observations, any farther than fox 
ine uses of their kalendar, ‘and utterly forbidden those astrological uses which the heathens commonly 
made of them 
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north part of the wall, where it happened the city was upon a level with the sut- 
ward ground, the king raised a hundred towers of three stories high, and placed 
bodies of soldiers upon them, and as he made his attacks every day, he cut a 
doubje ditch, deep and broad, and confined the inhabitants within it as within a 
wail: but the besieged contrived to make frequent sallies out ; and if the enemy 
were not any where upon their guard, they fell upon them, and did them a great 
deal of mischief, and if they perceived them, they then retired into the city “with 
ease. But because £ Fyre uius discerned the inconvenience of so great a number 
of men in the city, while the p rovisions were the sooner ki by ‘them, and yet, 
as is natural to suppose, those great numbers did nothing , he separated the 
useless part, and excluded them out of the city, and retained that part only which 
were in the flower of their age, and fit for war. However, Antiochus would not 
ict those that were excluded go away, who therefore wandering about between the 
walls, and consuming away by famine, died miserably ; but when the feast of ta- 
bernacles was at hand, those that were within commiserated their condition, and 
seceived them in again. And when Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus, and desitee 
there might be a truce for seven days, because of the festival, he gave way to 
this piety towards God, and made that truce accordingly : and besides that, he 
sent in a magnificent sacrifice, bulls, with their horns gilded,* with all sorts: of 
sweet spices, “and with cups of gold and silver. So those that were at the gates 
received the sacrifices from those that brought them, and led them to the temple ; ; 
Autiochus, the meanwhile, feasting his army: which was quite a different con- 
duct from Antiochus Epiphanes, who, when he had taken the city, he offered 
swine upon the altar, and sprinkled the temple with the broth of their flesh in order 
to violate the laws of the Jews, and the religion they derived from their forc- 
fathers ; for which reason our nation made war with him, and would never be 
reconciled to him. But for this Antiochus, all men called him Antiochus the Pious. 
_ for the great zeal he had about religion. 

_ 8. Accordingly Hyrcanus took this moderation of his kindly; and when he 
understood how religious he was towards the Deity, he sent an embassage to him, 
and desired that he would restore the settlements they received from their fore- 
fathers. So he rejected the counsel of those thatt would have him utterly de- 
stroy the nation by reason of their way of living, which was to others unsociable, 
and did not regard what they said. But being persuaded that all they did was 
out of a religious mind, he answered the ambassadors, That if the besieged would 
deliver up their arms, and pay tribute for Joppa, and the other cities which bor- 
dered upon Judea, and admit a garrison of his, on these terms, he would make 
War against them no longer. But the Jews, although they were content with the 
other conditions, did not agree to admit the garrison, because they could not as- 
sociate with ether people, nor converse with them; yet were they willing, instead 
of the admission of the garrison, to give him hostages, and five hundred talents 
of silver, of which they paid down three hundred, and sent the hostages immedb- 
ately, which king Antiochus accepted. One of those hostages was “Hyrcanus’ s 
brother: but still he broke down the fortifications that encompassed the city : and 
upon these conditions Antiochus broke up the siege and departed. 

4. But iyrcanus opened the sepulchre of David, who excelled all other kings 
in riches, and took out of it three thousand talents. He was also the first of the 
Jews that, relying on his wealth, maintained foreign troops. ‘There was-also a 
league of fi iendship and mutual assistance made between chein: upon which Hyr- 
canus admitted him into the city, and furnished him with whatsoever his army 
wanted in great plenty, and with great generosity, and marcked along with him 


* Dr. Hudson tells us here, that this custom of gilding the horns of those oxen that were to be sacrifi- 
eed, is a known thing doth in the poets and orators. 

+ This account in J osephus, that the present Antiochus was persuaded, though in vain, net tu make: 
peace with the Jews, but to cut them off utterly; is fully confirmed by Dioaorus Siculas, i in Photius’s ex+ 
tracts out of his 34th Book. 
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when he made an expedition against the Parthians; of which. Nicolaus of Da. 
mascus is a witness for us; who in his history writes thus: “ When Antiochus 
had erected a trophy at the river Lycus, upon his conquest of Indates, the gene- 
‘al ofthe Parthians, he stayed there two days. It was at the desire of Hyrcanus 
the Jew, because it was such a festival derived to them from their forefathers. 


whereon the law of the Jews did not allow them to travel.” And truly he did. 


not speak falsely in saying so; for that festival, which we call Pentecost, did then 
fall out to be the next day to the Sabbath: noris it lawful* for us to journey, ci- 
(her on the Sabbath day, or ona festival day. But when Antiochus joined battle 
with Arsaces, the king of Parthia, he losi a great part of his army, and was him. 
self slain ; and his brother Demetrius succeeded in the kingdom of Syria, by the 
permission of Arsaces, who freed him from his captivity, at the same time that 
Antlochus attacked Parthia, as we have formerly related elsewhere. 


bn earn, 


CHAP. IX. 


How, after the Death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus made an Expedition against Syra, 
and made a League with the Romans. Concerning the Death of King 
Demetrius and Alexander. 


§ 1. Bur when Hyrcanus heard of the death of Antiochus, he presently made 
an expedition agaiust the cities of Syria, heping to find them destitute of fighting 
men, and of such as were able to defend them. However, it was not till the 
sixth month that he took Medaba, and that not without the greatest distress of his 
army. After this he took Samega, and the neighbouring places; and besides 
these, Shechem and Gerizzim, and the nation of the Cutheans, who dwelt at the 
.emple which resembled that temple which was at Jerusalem, and which Alexan. 
der permitted Sanballat the general of his army, to build for the sake of Manas. 
sch, who was son-in-law to Jaddua the high priest, as we have formerly related; 
which temple was now deserted two hundred years after it was built. Hyrcanus 
took also Dora and Marissa, cities of Idumea, and subdued all the Idumeans ; and 
permitted them to stay in that country, if they would circumcise their genitals, 
and make use of the laws of the Jews ; and they were so desirous of living in the 
country of their forefathers that they submitted to the use of circumcision,} and 
of the rest of the Jewish ways of living, at which time therefore this befell them, 


o 


that they were hereatter no other than Jews. 


2. But Hyrcanus the high priest was desirous to renew that league of friend. 


* The Jews were not to march, or journey, on the Sabbath, or on sucha great festival as was equiva- 
lent to the Sabbath, any farthei than a Sabbath day’s journey, or 2000 cubits. See the note on Antiq. B. 
xx. ch. vili. sect. 6. es, 

+ ‘This account of the Tdumeans admitting circumcision, and the entire Jewish law, from this time, or 
from the days of Hyrcanus, isconfirmed by their entire history afterward.—See Antiq. B. xiv. ch. visi. 
sect. 1; B. xv. ch. vii. sect. 9: Ofthe War, ‘B. ii. chili. sect.1; B. iv. ch. iv. sect. 5. This, in the 
opinion of Josephus, made them proselytes of justice, or entire Jews, as here and elsewhere, Antiq B. 
xiv. ch. vill. sect. 1.- However Antigonus, the enemy of Herod, though Herod were derived from such 
a proselyte of justice for several generations, wil] allow him to be no more than a half Jew, B. xiv. ch. 
xv. sect. 2. But still take out of Dean Prideaux, at the year 129, the words of Ammonius, a gramma- 
rian, which fully confirms this account of the Idumeans in Josephus; ‘ The Jews, says he, are such by 
nature, and from the beginning, whilst the Idumeans were not Jews from the beginning, but Phoeni- 
cians and Syrians; but being afterward subdued by the Jews, and compelled to be circumcised, aud to: 
nnite into one naticn, and be subject to the same laws, were called ./ews.” Dio also says, as the Dean 
there quotes him from book xxxvi. p.37: “ That country is called Judea, and the people Jews, and this 
name is given also to as many others as embrace their religion, though of other nations.” But then upon 
what foundation so good a governor as Hyrcanus took upon him to compel these Idumeans either to be- 
come Jews, or to leave their country, deserves great consideration... I suppose it was because they had 
Jong ago been driven out of the land cf Edom, and had seized on and possessed the tribe of Simeen, and 
al! the southern partscf the tribe of Judah, whicw was the peculiar inheritance of the worshipers ef the 
true God without idolatory, as the reader may learn from Reiland, Palestine, parti. p. 154, 308° and 
fron Prideaux at the years 140 and 155. ower ; 
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ship ond amity they had with the Romans: accordingly he sent an embassage to 
them: and when the senate had received their epistle, thev made a league of 
friendship with them after the manner following: ‘Fanius the son of Marcus tie 
practor, gathercd the senate together on the eighth day before the ides of February, 
in the senate-house, when Lucius Manlius, the son of Lucius, of the Mentine 
tribe, and Caius Sempronius, the son of Caius, of the Falernian tribe, were pre- 
sent, The occasion was, that the ambassadors sent by the people of the Jews,* 

- Simon the son of Dositheus, and Apollonius, the son of Alexander, and Didorus, 
the son of Jason, who were good and virtuous men, had somewhat to propose 
about that league of friendship and mutual assistance which subsisted between 
them and the Romans, and about other public aflairs, who desired that Joppa aud 
the havens, and Gazara and the springs [of Jordan,]| and the several other citivs 
and countries of theirs which Antiochus had taken from them in the war, contrary 
to the decree of the senate, might be restored to them: and that it might rot be 
lawful for the king’s troeps to pass through their coutry, and the countries of those — 
that are subject to them: and that what attempts Antiochus then made during that 
war, without the decree of the senate, might be made void: and that they would 
send ambassadors, who should take care that restitution be made them of what 
Antiochus had taken from them, and that they should make an estimate of the 
country that had been laid waste in that war; and that they would grant them 
letters of protection to the kings and free people, in order to their quiet return 
heme. It was therefore decreed, as to these points, to renew their league of 
friendship and mutual assistance with these good men, and who were sent by a 
good and a irtendly people.” But that as to the letters desired, their answer was, 
that the senate would consult about that matter, when their own affairs would 
give them leave, and that they would endeavour for the time to come, that no 
like injury should be done them; and that their preetor Fanius should give them 
money out of the public treasury to bear their expenses liome. And thus did Fa- 
nius dismiss the Jewish ambassadors, and gave them money out of the public 
treasury: and gave the decree of the senate to those that were to conduct them, 
and to take care that they should return home in safety. 

3. And thus stood the affairs of Hyrcanus the high priest. But as for king 
Demetrius, who had a mind to make war against Hyrcanus, there was no op- 
portunity nor room for it, while both the Synans and the soldiers bare ill will te 
him, because he was anill man. But when they had sent ambassadors to Pto- 
lemy, who was called Physcon, that he would send them one of the family of 
Seleucus, in order to take the kingdom, and he had sent them Alexander, whe 
was called Zebina, with an army, and there had heen a battie between them, 
Demetrius was beaten in the fight, and fied to Cleopatra his wife, to Piclemais ; 
but his wife would not receive him. He went thence to ‘vre, and was there 
eaught, and when he had sufiered much from his enemies before his death, he 
was slain by them. So Alexander took the kingdom, and made a league witk 
Hyrcanus, who yet, when he afterward fought with Antiochus the son of Deme. 
trius, who was called Grypus, was also beaten in the fight, and slain. 


SwaSE > 


CHAP. X. 


How, upon the Quarrel between Antiochus Grypus and Antiochus Cyzicenus, about 
- the Kingdom, Hyrcanus took Samaria, and utterly demolished it; and 
how Hyrcanus joined himself to the Sect of the Sadducees, and 
left that of the Pharisees. 


' § 1. Wuewn Antiochus had taken the kingdom, he was afraid to make wa 


* Intirs decree of the Roman senate, it seems that these ambassadors were sent from the’ people of the 
Jans, as wella3 from their prince or high priest John Hyrcanus 
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against Judea, because he heard that his brother by the same mother, who wie 
also called Antiochus, was raising an army against him out of Cyzicum; so he 
staid in his own jand, and resolved to prepare himself for the attack he expected 
from his brother, who was called Cyzicenus, because he had been brought up 
in that city. He was the sea of Antiochus that was called Soter, who died in 
Portia. He was the brother of Demetrius, the father of Grypus, for it so hap- 
pened, that one and the same Cleopatra was married to two, who were brethren, 
as we have related elsewhere. But Antiochus Cyzicenus coming into Syria, 
continued many years at war with his brother. Now Hyreanus lived all this 
while in peace; for, after the death of Antiochus, he revolted from the Mace. 
donians,* nor did he any longer pay them the least regard, esther as their sub. 
ject or their friend; but his affairs were in a very improving and flourishing con 
dition in the times of Alexander Zebina, and especially under these brethren ; 
for -he war which they had with one another gave Hyrcanus the opportunity of 
enjoying himself in Judea quietly, insomuch that he got an immense quantity o1 
money. However when Antiochus Cyzicenus distressed his Jand, he then openly 
showed what he meant. And when he saw that Antiochus was destitute of 
Egyptian auxiliaries, and that. both he and his brother were in an ill condition 
in the struggles they had one with another, he despised them both. 

2. So he made an expedition against Samaria, which was a very strong city; 
of whose present name Sebaste, and its rebuilding by Herod, we shall speak ata 
proper time; but he made his attack against it; and besieged it with a great deal 
of pains; for he was greatly displeased with the Samaritans fer the injuries they 
had done to the people of Merissa, a colony of the Jews, and confederate with 
them, and this in compliance to the kings of Syria.. When he had therefore drawr 
a ditch, and built a double wall round the city, which were fourscore furlongs 
long, he set his sons Antigonus and Aristobulus over the siege, which brought the 
Samaritans to that great distress by famine, that they were forced to eat what: 
used vot to be eaten, and to call for Antiochus Cyzicenus to help them, who came 
readily to their assistance, but was beaten by Aristobulus, and when he was pur- 
sued so far as Scythopolis by the two brethren, he got away. So they returned 
to Samaria, and shut them again within the wall, till they were forced to send for 
the same Antiochus a second time to help them, who procured about six thousand 
men from Ptolemy Lathyrus, which were sent them without his mether’s con- 
sent, who had then in a manner turned him out of his government. With these 
Egyptians Antiochus did at first overrun and ravage the country of Hyrcanus, 
after the manner of a robber, for he durst not meet him in the face’ te fight with 
aim, as not having an army sufficient for that purpose, but only from this sup- 
posal, that by thus harassing his land, he should force Hyrcanus to raise the siege 
of Samaria; but because he fell into snares, and lost many of his soldiers therein, 
he went away to Tripoli, and committed the prosecution of the war against. the 
Jews to Callimander and Epicrates. 

3. But as to Callimander, he attacked the enemy too rashly, and was put to 
flight, and destroyed immediately; and as to Epicrates; he was such a lover of 
money that he openly betrayed Scythopolis, and other places near it, to the Jews, 
but was not able to make them raise the siege of Samaria. And when Hyrcanus 
had taken that city, which was not done till after a year’s siege, he was not con- 
tented with doing that only, but he demolished it entirely, and brought rivulets 
to. it to. drown it; for.he dug such hollows as might let the water run under its 
nay, he took away the very marks that there had ever been such a city there. 
Now a very surprising thing is related of this high priest Hyrcanus, how God 
rame to discourse with him; for they say;. that on the very same day on which 
lis sons fought with Antiochus Cyzicenus, he was alone in the temple, as high 
~ * Dean Prideaux takes notice at the year 130, that Justin, in agreement with Josephus, says, * The 


power of the Jews was now grown so great that after this Antiochus.they wouldnot bear any Macedonian 
&w.g over them, aud that they set up a government of their. own, and infested, Syria wita great ware.” 
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priest, offering incense, and heard a voice, that “ his sons had just then over. 
come Antiochus.” And this he openly declared before all the multitude upon his 
coming out of the temple; and it accordingly proved true. And in this posture 
were the affairs of Hyrcanus. 

4, Now it happened at this time, tat not only those Jews who were at Jeru 
salem and in Judea were in prosperity, but also those of them that were at Alex- 
andria, and in Egypt and Cyprus, for Cleopatra the queén was at variance with 
her son Ptolemy, who was called Lathyrus, and appointed for her generals Chel- 
cias, and Ananias, the sons of that Onias who built the temple in the prefecture 
of Heliopolis, like to that at Jerusalem, as we have elsewhere related. Cleopatra 
intrusted these. men with her army; and did nothing without their advice, as Strabo 
of Cappadocia attests, when he saith thus: “ Now the greater part, both those 
that camo to Cyprus with us, and those that were sent afterward thither, revolied 
to Ptolemy immediately; only those that were called Onias’s party, being Jews, 
continued faithful, because their countrymen Chelcias and Ananias were in chiel 
favour with the queen.” ‘These are the words of Strabo. 

5. However this prosperous state of affairs moved the Jews to envy Hyrcanus 
but they that were the worst disposed to him were the Pharisees,* who are one of 
the sects of the Jews, as we have informed you already. ‘These have so great a 
power over the multitude, that when they say any thing against the king, or 
against the high priest, they are’presently believed. Now Hyrcanus was a dis. 
ciple of theirs, and greatly beloved by them. And when he once invited them 
toa feast, and entertained them very kindly, when he saw them in a good humour, 
be began to say to them, that “they knew he was desirous to be a righteous 
man, and to do all things whereby he might please God, which was the profes. 
sion of the Pharisees also. However, he desired, that if they observed him of- 
fending in any point, and going out of the right way, they would call him back 
and correct him.” On which occasion they attested to his being entirely virtuous , 
with which commendation he was well pleased. But still there was one of his 
guests there, whose name was Eleazar,t.a man of an ill temper, and delighting 
in seditious practices. ‘This man said, ‘Since thou desirest to know the truth, 
if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the high priesthood, and contem 
thyself with the civil government of the people.” And when he desired to know 
for what cause he ought to lay down the high priesthood? the other replied, 
“We have heard it from old men, that thy mother had been a captive under the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.” ‘This story was false, and Hyrcanus was pro- 
voked against him; and all the Pharisees‘had a very great indignation against 
bim. 

6. Now there was one Jonathan, a very great friend of Hyrcanus’s, but of the 
sect of the Sadducees, whose notions are quite contrary to those of the Pharisees. 
He told Hyrcanus, that ‘‘Eleazar had cast such a reproach upon him according 
to the common sentiments of all the Pharisees; and that this would be made ma- 
nifest if he would but ask them the question, what punishment they thought this 
man deserved? for that he might depend upon it, that the reproach was not laid 
on him with thei approbation, if they were for punishing him as his crime deser- 

* The cciginal of the Sadducees, asa cousiderable party among the Jews, being contained in this and 
tne two following sections, take Dean Prideaux’s note upon this their-tirst public appearance, which i 
suppose to be true: Hyrcanus,” savs he, ** went over to the party of the Sadducees, that is by embra: 
cing their doctrine against the traditions of the elders, added to the written Jaw, and made of equal au- 
thority with it, but not their doctrine against the resurrection and a future state, for this cannot be sujp- 
posed of so good and righteous a man as John Hyreanus is said to be. It is most probable, that at this 
tine the Sadducees had gone no farther in their doctrines of that sect than to deny all their unwritten 
traditions, which the Pharisees were so fond of ; for Josephus inentions no other difference at this time 
between them : neither does he say that Hyrcanus went over to the Sadducees in any other particular 
than in the abolishing of all the traditionary constitutions of the Pharisees, which our Saviour condem- 
ned as well as they.” [At the year 108.] 

+ ‘This slander, that arose froma Pharisee, has been preserved by their successors the Rabins to these 


latter ages, for Dr. Hudson assuresus, that David Gantz, in his chronology S. Pr. p. 77, in Vorstius’ ve- 
sien, relates that Hyrcanus’s mother was taken captive in Mount Modinth. See ch. xii. seer. 5. 
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ved.” So the Pharisees made answer, that “he deserved stripes and bonds, but 
that it did not seem right to punish reproaches with death.” And indeed the 
Pharisees, even upon other occasions, are not apt to be severe in punishments. 
At this gentle sentence Hyrcanus was very angry, and thought that this man re. 
proached him by their approbation. | It was this Jonathan who chiefly irritated 
him, and influenced him so far that he made him leave the party of the Pharisees, 

» and abolish the decrees they had imposed on the people, and to punish those that 
observed them. From this-source arose that hatred which he and his sons met 
with from the multitude ; but of these matters we shall speak hereafter. What 1 
would now explain is this, that the Pharisees have delivered to the people a great 
many observances by succession from their fathers, which are not wri.ten in the 
law of Moses; and for that reason it is that the Sadducees reject them, and say, 
that we are to esteem those observances to be obligatory which are in the written 
word, but are not to observe what are derived from the tradition of our forefathers. 
And concerning these things it is that great disputes and differences have arisen 
among them, while the Sadducees are able to persuade none but the rich, and 
have not the populace obsequious to them, but the Pharisees have the multitude 
of their side. But wbout these two sects, and that of the Essenes, I have treated 
uccurately in the second book. of Jewish affairs. 

7. But when Hyrcanus had put an end to this sedition, he after that lived hap. 
pily, and administered the government in the best manner for thirty-one years, 
and then died ;* leaving behind him five sons. He was esteemed by God worthy 
of the three greatest privileges, the government of his nation, the dignity of the 
high priesthood, and prophecy; for God was with him, and enabled him to know 
futurities: and to foretell this in particular, that as to his two eldest sons, he fore- 
told that they would not long continue in the government of public affairs ; whose 
unhappy catastrophe will be worth our description, that we may thence learn 
how very much they were inferior to their father’s happiness. 


Bigs CHAP. XI. - 


How Aristobulus, when he had taken the Government, first of all put a Diadem on 
his Head, and was most barbarously cruel to his Moiher and his Brethren; and 
how, after he had slain Antigonus, he himself died. 


§ 1. Now when their father Hyrcanus was dead, the eldest son, Aristobulus, in. 
tending to change the government into a kingdom, for so he resolved to do, first 
of al] put a diadem on his head, four hundred eighty one years and three months 
after the people had been delivered from the Babylonish slavery, and were retur- 
ned to their own country again. This Aristobulus loved his next brother Antigo- 


» Tere ends tne high priesthood and the life of this excellent person John Hyrcanus; and together with 
aim the boly theocracy, or divine government of the Jewish nation, and its concomitant oracle by Urim. 
Now follows the profane and tyrannical Jewish monarchy, first of the Asamonean®or Maccabees, and 
then of Herod the Great, the Idumean, till the coming of the Messiah. See the note an Antiq. B. iii. 
ehap. viii. sect.9. Hear Strabo’s testimony on this occasion, B. xvi. page 761, 762:  Thos.,” says he, 
“ that succeeded Moses, continued for some time in earnest, both in righteous actions, and in piety; but 
after a while, there were others that took upon them the high priesthood ; at first superstitious and at- 
wewards tyrannical persons. Such a prophet was Moses, and those that succeeded him, beginning in a 
vay not to be blamed, but changing for the worse. And when“it openly appeared that the government 
was become tyrannical, Alexander was the first that set up himself for a king instead ofa priest ; and his 
sous were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus.” Allinagreez.ent with Josephus, excepting this, that Strabo omits 
the first king Aristobulus, who reigned but a single year, seems hardly to have come to his knowledge. 
Nor indeed does Aristobulus, the son of Alexander, pretend that the name of king was taken before ius 
father A.exander took itnimself. Antiq. B. xiv. chap. iii, sect. 2. See also chap. xii. sect. 1, which fa- 
vour Strabo also. And indeed, if we may judge from the very different characters of the Egyptian Jews 
anaer nigh priests, and of the Palestine Jews under kings, in the two next centuries, we may well supe 
pore, that the divine Shechian was removed into Egypt, and that the worshipers at the temple of Ounias 
were velter meu chan those at the temple of Jerusalem. 
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nus, and treated him as his equal, but the others he held in bonds. __ He also cast 
his mother into prison, because she disputed the government with him, for Hyr- 
canus had lett hae to be mistress of all. He also proceeded to that degree of 
barbarity as to kill her in prison with hunger; nay, he was alienated from_ his 
brother Antigomus by calumnies, and added | aie tothe rest whom he slew, yet he 
seemed to have an affection for him, and made him above the rest a partner with 
lim in the kingdom. ‘Those calumnies he at first did not give credit to, partly, 
because he loved him, and so did not give heed to what was raat against him, and 
eyes because he thought the reproaches were derived from the envy of the re- 
laters. But when Antigonus was once returned from the army, and that feast 
was then at hand when they make tabernacles to [the honour of] God, it lap. 
pened that Aristobulus was fallen sick, and that Antigonus went up most splen- 
didly adorned, and with his soldiers about him in their armour, to the temple, to 
celebrate the feast, and to put up many prayers for the recovery of his brother, 
_when some wicked persons, who had a great mind to raise a difference patieen 
the brethren, made use of this oppor tunity of the pompous appearance of Anti- 
vonus, and of the great actions which he had done, and went to the king, and 
spitefully 2 aggravated the pompous show of his at the feast, and pretended that all 
these circumstances were not like those of a private person; that these actions 
were indications of an affection of royal authority ; and that his coming with a 
strong body of men must be with an intention to kill him; and that his way of 
reasoning was this, that it was a silly thing in him, while it was in his power to 
reign himself, to look upon it as a great favour that he was honoured with a lower 
dignity by his brother. 

2. Aristobulus yielded to these imputations, but tock care both that his brother 
should not suspect him, and that he himself might not run the hazard of his own 
safety; so he ordered his guards to lie in a certain place that was under ground, 
and dark (he himself then lying sick in the tower which. was called Antonia,) and 
he commanded them, that in case Antigonus came into him unarmed, they shouid 
not touch any body, but if armed, they should kill him; yet did he send to Anti- 
gonus, and desired that he would come unarmed. But the queen, and those that 
joined with her in the plot against Antigonus, persuaded the messenger to tell him 
the direct contrary : how his brother had heard that he had made himself a fine 
suit of armour for war, and desired him to come to him in that armour that he 
might see how fine it was. So Antigonus, suspecting no treachery, but depen- 
ding on the good will of his brother, came to Aristobulus armed, as he used to be, 
with iis entire armour, in order to show it to him; but when he was come at a 
place which is called Strato’s Tower, where the passage happened to be exceed- 
ing dark, the guards slew him; which death of his demonstrates that nothing is 
stronger than envy and calumny, and that nothing does more certainly divide ‘the 
good-will and naturai affections of men than those passions. But here one may 
take occasion te wonder at one Judas, who was of the sect of the Essenes, and 
who never missea the truth in his predictions; for this man, when he saw Anti- 
gonus passing by the temple, cried out to his companions and friends, who abode 
with him as his scholars, in order to learn the art of foretelling things to come,* 
“That it was good for him to die now, siace he had spoken falsely about Ant. 
gonus, who is still alive, and I see him passing by, although he had foretold he 
should die at the place called Strato’s Tower, that very day, while yet the place 
is six hundred furlongs off, where he had foretold he “should be slain; and stili 
this day is a grea. part of it already past, so taat he was in danger of proving a 
false prophet.” As he was saying this, and that in a melancholy “mood, the news 
came that Antigonus was slain in a place under ground, which itself was also 

* Hence we learn, that the Essenes pretended to have rules wherebty men might foretell things tocome, 
and that this Judas the Essene taught those rules to his scholars ; but whether “their pretences were ofan 
astrological or magical nature, w hich yet in such religious Jews, who were utterly forbidden such arts, is 


uo way probable, or to any Bath Col, spoken of by the latter Rabbins, or otherwise, k cannot say See 
Of the War, B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 12. 
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called Strato’s Tower, or of the same name with that Cesarea which is seated at 
the sea. This event put the prophet into a great disorder. 

3. But Aristobulus repented immediately of this slaughter of his brother; on 
which account his disease increased upon him, and he was disturbed in his mind, 
upon the guilt of such wickedness, insomuch that his entrails were corrupted by 
his intolerable pain, and he vomited blood: at which time one of the servants 
that attended upon him, and was carrying his blood away, did by divine provi- 
dence, as I cannot but suppose, slip down, and shed part.of his blood_at the very 
place where there were spots of Antigonus’s blood, there slain, still remaining ; 
and when there was a cry made by the spectators, as if the servant had on pur. 
pose shed the blood on that place, Aristobulus heard it, and inquired what the 
matter was? And as they did not answer him, he was the more earnest to know 
what it was, it being natural to men to suspect that what is thus concealed is very 
bad: so upon his threatening, and forcing them by terrors to speak, they. at 
length told him the truth; whereupon he shed many tears, in that disorder of 
mind which arose from his consciousness of what he had done, and gave a deep 
groan, and said: ‘‘ I am not therefore, I perceive, to be concealed from God, in 
the impious and horrid crimes I have been guilty of, but a sudden punishment is 
coming upon me for the shedding the blood of my relations. And now, O thou 
most impudent:body of mine, how long wilt thou retain a soul that ought to die, 
in order to appease the ghosts of my brother and my mother? Why dost thou 
not give it all up at once? And why doJ deliver up my blood drop by drop to 
those whom I have so wickedly murdered?” In saying which last words, he 
died, having reigned a year. He was called a lover of the Grecians; and had 
conferred many benefits on his own country, and made war against Iturea, and 
added a great part of it to Judea, and compelled the inhabitants, if they should 


centinue in that country, to be circumcised, and to live according to the Jewish — 


laws. He was naturally a man of candour, and of great modesty, as Strabo 
bears witness, in the narae of Timagenes; who says thus: ‘* This man was a 
person of candour, and very serviceable to the Jews, for he added a country to 
them, and obtained a part of the nation of the Itureans for them, and bound them 
to them by the bond of the circumcision of their genitals.” 


ere 


CHAP. XII. ; 


How Alexander, when he had taken the Government, made an Expedition against 
Ptolemais, and then raised the Stege out of Fear of Ptolemy Lathyrus ; and 
how Ptolemy made War against him, because he had sent to Cleopatra to 
_ persuade her tomake War against Plolemy, and yet pretended to be 
in Friendship with him, when he beat the Jews in the Batile. 


§ 1. Wuen Aristobulus was dead, his wife Salome, who by the Greeks was 
called Alexandria, let his brethren out of prison (for Aristobulus had kept them 
in bonds, as we have said already,) and made Alexander Janneus king, who was 
the superior in age, and in moderation. ‘The child happened to be hated by his 
father as soon as he was born, and could never be permitted to come into his 
father’s sight, till he died. The occasion of which hatred is thus reported: 
When Hyrcanus chiefly loved the two eldest of his sons, Antigonus and Aristo- 
nilus, God appeared to him in his sleep, of whom he inquired, which of his sons 
should be his successor; upon God’s representing to him the countenance oi 
ilexander, he was grieved that he was to be the heir of all his goods, and suf 
ered aim to be brought up in Galilee.* However, God did not deceive Hyrca- 

* The reason why Hyreanus suffered not this son of his whom he did not love tocome into Judea, bur 
«riered him to be brought up in Galilee, is suggested by Dr. Hudson, that Galilee ~< not esiremed sa 
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nus, for after the death of Aristobulus, he certainly took the kingdom; and one 
at his brethren, who affected the kingdom, he slew, and the other, who chose 
o live a private and quiet life, he had in esteem. | 

2. When Alexander Janneus had settled the government in the manner that 
ae judged best, he made an expedition against Ptolemais ; and having overcome 
the men in battle, he shut them up in the city, and sat round about.and besieged 
it; for of the maritime cities there remained only Ptolemais and Gaza to be 
conquered, besides Strato’s ‘Tower, and Dora, which were held by the tvyraut 
Zoilus. Now while Antiochus Philometer, and Antiochus, who was called Uyzi- 
cenus, were making war one against another, and destroying one another’s ar- 
mies, the people of Ptolemais could have no assistance from them; but when 
they were distressed with this siege, Zoilus, who possessed Strato’s Tower and. 
Dora, and maintained a legion of soldiers, and on occasion of the contest be- 
tween the kings affected tyranny himself, came and brought some small. assis- 
tance to the people of Ptolemais ; nor indeed had the kings such a friendship for 
them, as that they should hope for any advantage from them. Both those kings 
were in the case of wrestlers, who finding themselves deficient in strength, and 
yet being ashamed to yield, put off the fight by laziness, and by lying still as 
long as they can. The only hope they had remaining was from the kings of 
Egypt, and from. Ptolemy Lathyrus, who now held Cyprus, and who came te 
Cyprus when he'was driven from the government of Egypt by Cleopatra his 
mother: so the people of Ptolemais sent to this Ptolemy Lathyrus, and desired 
nim to come as a confederate, to deliver them, now they were in such danger, 
out of the hands of Alexander. And asthe ambassadors gave him hopes, that 
if he would pass over into Syria, he would have the people of Gaza on the side 
of those of Ptolemais; as also they said, that Zoilus, and besides these the Sido. 
nians, and many others, would assist them; so he was elevated at this, and got . 
his fieet ready as soon as possible. 7 

3. But in this interval Demenetus, one that was of abilities to persuade men 
to do as he would have them,.and a leader of the populace, made those of Pto.- 
Jemais change their opinions: and said to them, That ‘‘ it was Letter to run the 
hazard of being subject to the Jews than to admit of evident slavery by delive. 
ring themselves up to a master; and besides that, to have not only a war at pre- 
sent, but to expect a much greater war from Egypt, for that Cleopatra would 
not overlook an army raised by Ptolemy for himself owt of the neighbourhood, 
but would come against them with a great army of her own, and this because 
she was labouring to eject her son out of Cyprus also; that as for Ptolemy, if he 
fail of his hopes, he can still retire to Cyprus, but that they will be left in the 
greatest danger possible.” Now Ptolemy, although he had heard of the change 
that was made in the people of Ptolemais, yet did he still go on with his voyage, | 
and came to the country called Sycamine, and there set his army.on shore. 
This army of his in the whole, horse and foot together, were about thirty thon. 
sand, with which he marched near Ptolemais, and there pitched his camp: but 
when the people of Ptolemais neither received his ambassadors, nor would hear 
what they had to say, he was under a very great concern. 

4. But when Zoilus and the people of Gaza came to him, and desired his as. 
sistance, because their country was laid waste by the Jews, and by Alexander, 
Alexander raised the siege, for fear of Ptolemy: and when he had drawn off his 
army into his own country, he used a stratagem afterwards, by privately inviting 
Cleopatra to come against Ptolemy, but publicly pretending to desire a league 
of friendship and mutual assistance with him; and promising to give him four 
hundred talents of silver, he desired that, by way of requital, he would take off 
Zoilus the tyrant, and give his country to the Jews. And then indeed Ptolemy 
happy and well cultivated a country as Judea, Matt. xxvi. 73 ; John, vii. 52; Acts, li. 7: although ano, 


{ner Obvious reason occurs also, that he was farther out of his sight in Galile2 thar he wonld have beea 
ua Judea. : 
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with pleasure made such a league of friendship with Alexander, and subdued 
Zoilus: but when he afterward heard that he had privily sent to Cleopatra his 
mother, he broke the league with him, which yet he had confirmed with an oath, 
and fell upon him, and besieged Ptolemais, because it would not receive him. 
fHowever, leaving his generals, with some part of his forces, to go on with the 
siege, he went himself immediately with the rest to lay Judea waste ; and when 
Alexander understood this to be Ptolemy’s intention, he also got together about 
fifty thousand soldiers out of his own country; nay,* as some writers have said, 
eighty thousand. He then took his army and wert to meet Ptolemy; but Pto-. 
lemy fell upon Asochis, a city of Galilee, and took it by force on the Sabbath 
day, and there he took about ten thousand slaves, and a great deal of other prey. 

5. He then tried to take Sepphoris, which was a city not far from that which 
was destroyed, but lost many of his men; yet did he then go to fight with Alex- 
ander, which Alexander met him at the river Jordan, near a certain place called 
Saphoth [not far from the river Jordan,| and pitched his camp near to the enemy. 
He had however eight thousand in the first rank, which he styled Heeatontoma. 
chi, having shields of brass. ‘Those in the first rank of Ptolemy’s soldiers also 
had shields covered with brass: but Ptolemy’s soldiers in other respects were in- 
ferior to those of Alexander, and therefore were more fearful of running hazards; 
but Philostephanus, the camp-master, put great courage into them, and ordered 
them to pass the river, which was between their camps: nor did Alexander think 
fit to hinder their passage over it, for he thought that if the enemy had once got- 
ten the river on their back, that-he should the easier take them prisoners, when. 
they could not flee out of the battle: in the beginning of which, the acts on both 
sides with their hands, and with their alacrity, were alike, and a great slaughter 
was made by both the armies, but Alexander was superior, till Philostephanus 
. opportunely brought up the auxiliaries to help those that were giving way; but 
as there were no auxiliaries to afford help to that part of the Jews that gave way 
t fell out that they fled, and those near them did not assist them, but fled alony 
with them. However, Ptolemy’s soldiers acted quite otherwise; for they fol- 
lowed the Jews, and killed them, till at length those that slew them pursued after 
them, when they had made them all run away, and slew them so long that their 
weapons of iron were blunted, and thei: wands quite tired with the slaughter 
for the report was, that thirty thousand men were then slain. ‘Timagenes says, 
they were fifty thousand. As forthe rest they were part of them taken captives, 
and the other part ran away to their own country. 

6. After this victory, Ptolemy overran all the country ; and when night came 
ou, he abode in certain villages of Judea, which when he found full of women 
and children, he commanded his soldiers to strangle them, and cut them in pieces, 
nud then to cast them into boiling caldrons, and then to devour their limbs as 
sacrifices. ‘This commandment was given, that such as fled from the battle, 
and came to them, might suppose their enemies were cannibals, and ate men’s 
fiesh, and might on that account be still more terrified at them upon such a sight 
And both Strabo and Nicholaus [of Damascus] affirm that they used these people 
after this manner, as I have already related. Ptolemy also took Ptolemais by 
force, as we have declared elsewhere. 


* From these and other occasional expressions dropped by Josephus, we may learn, that where the 
sacred books of the Jews were deficient, he had several other histories then extant, but now most of thes 
lost, which he faithfully followed in his own history: nor indeed have we any other records cf thesa 
tinves, relating {o Judea, thatcan be compared to these accounts of Josephus, though, when we do huicet 
with authentic fragments of such urigiral records. thev almost alwavs confirm his historv. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


How Alewander, upon the League of mutual Defence which Cleopatra nad agreed 
with him, made an Expedition against Celesypri wa and utterly overthrew the 
City of Gaza; and how he slew man y Len Thousands of Jews that re- 
belled avainst him; also concerning Antiochus Grypus, Seleucus, 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, and Antiochus Pius, and others. 


§ 1. Wurn Cleopatra saw that her son was grown great, and laid Judea waste 
without disturbance, and had gotten the city of Gaza under his power, she re- 
solved no longer to overlook what he did, when he was almost at her gates; and 
she concluded that now he was so much stronger than before, he would be very 
desirous of the dominion over the Egyptians, but she immediately marched 
against him with a fleet at sea, and an army of foot on land, and made Chelcias 
and Ananias the Jews, generals of her whole army, while she sent the greatest 
part of her riches, her grandchildren, and her testament to the people of Ces.* 
Cleopatra also ordered her son Alexander to sail with a great fleet to Phoenicia; 
and when that country revolted, she came to Ptolemais, and because the people 
oN Ptolemais did not receive Ore, she besieged the city; but Ptolemy went out 

i Syria, and made haste into Egypt, supposing that he should find it destitute 
Ai an army, and soon take it, though he failed of his hopes. At this time 
Chelcias, one of Cleopatra’s generals, happened to die in Celesyria, as he was 
in pen of Ttolemy. 

. When Cleopatra heard of her son’s attempt, and that his Egyptian expedi- 
fae ‘did not succeed according to his expectations, she sent thither part of her 
army,and drove him out of that country ; so.when he was returned out of Egypt 
again, he abode during the winter at Gaza, in which time Cleopatra took the 
garrison that was in Ptolemais by siege, as well as the city; and when Alexan. 
der came to. her, he gave her presents, and such marks of respect as were but 
proper, since under the miseries he endured by Ptolemy, he had no other refuge 
but her. Now there were some of her friends who persuaded her to seize Alex- 
ander, and to overrun and take possession of the country, and not to sit still and 
see such a multitude of brave Jews subiect to cne man. But Ananiag’s counsel 
was contrary to theirs, who said, that “ she would do an unjust action if she de. 
prived a man that was her ally of that authority which belonged to him, and this a 
man who is related to us; for,” said he, “I would not have thee ignorant of this, 
tu.at what injustice thou dost to him wil make all us that are Jews to be thy ene- 
mies.” ‘This desire of Ananias Cleopatra complied with, and did no injury to 
Alexander, but made a league of mutual assistance with him, at Scythopolis, a 
city of Celesyria. 

3. So when Alexander was delivered from the fear he was in of Ptolemy, he 
presently made an exhibition against Celesyria. He also took Gadara after a 
siege of ten months. He took also Amathus, a very strong fortress belonging 
to the inhabitants above Jordan, where ‘Theodorus the son of Zeno had his chief 
treasure, and what he esteemed: most precious. This Zeno fel! unexpectedly 
upon the Jews, and slew ten thousand of them, and seized upon Alexander’s bag- 
gage ; yet did not this misfortune terrify Alexander, but he made an expedition 
upon the maritime parts of the country, Raphia and Anthedon (the name of which 
king Herod afterwards changed to Agnppias,) and even took that by force; but 


when Alexander saw that Ptolemy was retired from Gaza to Cyprus, and his mo. , 


ther Cleopatra was returned to Egypt, he grew angry at the people of Gaza, be. 
cause they had invited Ptolemy to assist them, and besieged their city, and 


* ‘Chis city or island of Cos is not that remote island in the AXgean sea famous for the birth of the great 
Hippocrates, but a cityor island ofthe same name adjoining to eypt, mentioned both by Stephanus and 
Ptolemy, as Cr. Hudson informs us. Of which Cos, and the treasures there lad up by Cleopatra ane 
the Jews, see Autiq. b xiv. ch. vii. sect. 2, 
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ravaged their ccuntry. But as Appollodotns, the general of the army of Gaza, 
fell upon the camp of the Jews by night, with two thousand foreign, and ten thon. 
sand of his own forces, while the night lasted, those of Gaza prevailed, because 
the enemy was made to believe that it was Ptolemy who attacked them; but when 
day was come on, and that mistake was corrected, and the Jews knew ‘he truth 
of the matter, they came back again, and fell upon those of Gaza, and slew of 
them about a thousand: but as those of Gaza stoutly resisted them, and would 
not yield for either their want of any thing, nor for the great multitude that were 
slain, for they would rather suffer any hardship whatever than come under the 
power of their enemies, Aretas, king of the Arabians, a person then very illus. 
rious, encouraged them to go on with alacrity, and promised them that he would 
come to their assistance ; but it happened that before he came, Apollodotus was 
slain, for his brother Lysimachus, envying him for the great reputation he had 
gained among the citizens, slew him, and got the army together, and delivered 
up the city to Alexander, who, when he came in at first, lay quiet, but afterward 
set his army upon the inhabitants of Gaza, and gave them leave to punish them; 
s0 some went one way, and some went another, and slew the inhabitants of Gaza: 
yet were not they of.cowardly hearts ; but opposed those that came to slay them, 
and slew as many of the Jews; and some of them, when they saw themselves 
deserted, burnt their own houses, that the enemy might get none of their spoils ; 
nay, some of them with their own hands slew their children and their wives, 
having no other way but this of avoiding slavery for them; but the senators, who 
were in all five hundred, fled to Apollo’s temple (for this attack happened to be 
made while they were sitting,) whom Alexander slew ; and when he had utterly 
overthrown their city, he returned to Jerusalem, having spent a year in that 
siege. : : 

4, About this very time Antiochus,* who was called Grypus, died. His death 
was caused by Heracleon’s treachery, when he had lived forty-five years, and 
had reigned twenty-nine.t His son Seleucus succeeded him in the kingdom; 
and made war with Antiochus, his father’s brother, who was called Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, and beat him, and took him prisoner, and slewhim. But aftera while 
Antiochus,t the son of Cyzicenus, who was called Pius, came to Aradus, and put 
the diadem on his own head; and made war with Seleucus, and beat him, and 
drove him out of all Syria. But when he fled out of Syria, he came to Mopsues.- 
lia again, and levied money upon them ; but the people of Mopsuestia had indig- 
nation at what he did, and burnt down his palace, and slew him, together with 
his friends. But when Antiochus the son of Cyzicenus, was king of Syria, An- 
tiochus,§ the brother of Seleucus made war upon him, and was overcome and 
destroved, he and his army. After him, his brother Philip put on the diadem and 
reigned over some part of Syria ; but Ptolemy Lathyrus sent for his fourth bro- 
ther Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, from Cnidus, and made him king of 
Damascus. Both these brothers did Antiochus vehemently oppose, but pre- 
sently died; for when he was come as an auxiliary to Laodice,|| queen of the 
Gileadites, when she was making war against the Parthians, and he was fighting 
courageously, he fell, while Demetrius and Philip governed Syria, as hath been 
clsewhere related. 

* This account of the death of Anticchus Grypus is confirmed by Appian, Syriac, p. 132, here cited 
eh i ici says, that this Antiochus Grypus reigned but 26 years, as Dr. Hudson observes, 

t The copies of Josephus, both Greek and Latin, have here a so grossly false reading, Antiochus and 
Antoninus, or Antonius Pius, for Antiochus Pius, that the editors are forced to correct the text from 
the other historians, who an agree that this king’s name was nothing morethan Antiochus Pius. 

§ These two brothers, Antiochus and Philippus, are called twins by Porphyry; the fourth brother way 
‘king cf Damascus; both which are the observations of Spanheim. 

} This Laodicea was a city or Gilead beyond Jordan. However, Porphyry says that this Antiochus 
Vius did not die in this battle, but, running away, was drowned in the river Orontes. Appian says, tha. 
he was deprived of the kingaum of Syria by Tigranes; but Porphyry makes this Laodice Queen of tne 


Calamaus: all which is notea vy Spanheim. In such confusion of the latter historians, we have av rea 
wu °9 prefer any ofthem ‘tore Josephus, who had more original] ones before bim. 
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5, As to Alexander, his own people were seditious against bim , for at a fes. 
tival which was then celebrated, when he stood upon the altar, and was going to 
sacrifice, the nation rose upon him, and pelted him with citrons, [which they then 
had in their hands, because] the law of the Jews required, that at the feast of ta 
bernaclesevery one should have branches of the palm-tree and citron-tree ; which 
thing we have elsewhere related. They also reviled him, as derived* from a 
captive, and so unworthy of his dignity and of sacrificing. At this he was ina 
rage, and slew of them about six thousand, He also built a partition wall of wooa 
round the altar and the temple, as far as that partition within it which was only 
tawful for the priests to enter, and by this means he obstructed the multitude from 
coming at him. He also maintained foreigners of Pisidia and Cilicia: for as te 
ihe Syrians, he was at war with them, and so made no use of them. Tle alse 
overcame the Arabians, such as the Moabites and Gileadites, and made them 
bring tribute. Moreover, he demolished Amathus, while Theodorus} durst not 
fight with him: but as he had joined battle with Obedas, king of the Arabians, 
and fell into an ambush in places that were rugged’ and difficult to be travelled 
over, he was thrown down into a deep valley by the multitude of the camels at 
Gadara, a village of Gilead, and hardly escaped with his life. From thence he 
fled to Jerusalem, where, besides his other ill success, the nation insulted him, 
and he fought against them for six years, and slew no fewer than fifty thousand of 
them. And when he desired that they would desist from their ill-will to him, they: 
nated him so much the more, on account of what had already happened; and 
when he had asked them what he ought to do? they all cried out, “ that he ought 
to kill himself.”” They also sent to Demetrius Eucerus, and desired him to make 
a league of mutual defence with them. . 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Demetrius Eucerus.overcame Alexander, and yet in'a little Time retered out of 
the Country for fear of the Jews ; as-also how Alexander slew many of the Jews, 
and thereby got clear of his Troubles. Concerning the Death of Demetrius. 


§ 1. So Demetrius came with an army, and took those that invited him, and 
pitched his camp near the city Shechem: upon which Alexander, with his six 
thousand two hundred mercenaries, and about twenty thousand Jews, who were 
of his’ party, went against Demetrius, who had three thousand horsemen, and 
forty thousand footmen. Now there were great endeavours used on both sides, 
Demetrius trying to bring off the mercenaries that were with Alexander, because 
they were Greeks, and Alexander trying to bring. off the Jews that were with De. 
metrius.. However, when neither of them could persuade them so to do, they 
eame to a battle, and Demetrius was the conqueror, in which all Alexander’s: 
mercenaries were killed, when they had given demonstration of their fidelity and 
courage. A great number of Demetrius’s soldiers were slain also. 

2. Now as Alexander fled to the mountains, six thousand of the Jews hereupon 
came together [from Demetrius, ] to him, out of pity at the change of his fortune : 
upon which Demetrius was afraid, and retired out of the country; after which 
the Jews fought against Alexander, and, being beaten, were slain im great num. 
bers in the several battles they had: and when he had shut up the most power- 
ful of them in the’ city Bethome, he besieged them therein; and when he had . 
taken the eity, and gotten the men into his power, he brought them to Jerusalem, 
and did one of the most barbarous actions in the world to them: for as he was 

* This reproach upon Alexander, that he was sprung from a captive, seems only the repetition of the 
old Pharisaical calumny upon his father, chap. x. sect.5. 
o cr ‘Theodorus was the son of Zeno, and was in possession of Amathus, as we learn from sect. . 
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feasting with his concubines, in the sight of all the city, he ordered about eight 
hundred ‘of them to be crucified, and while they were living, he ordered the: 
throats of their children and wives to be cut before their eyes. ‘This was indeed: 
by wav of revenge for the injuries they had done him; which punishment yet: 
was of an inhuman nature, though we suppose that he had been never so much 
aistressed, as indeed he had been, by his wars with them; for he had by their 
means come to the last degree of hazard, both of his life and of his khingdorn, 
while they were not satisfied by themselves only to fight against him, but intro- 
duced foreigners also for the same purpose; nay, at length they reduced him to. 
that degree of necessity that he was forced to deliver back to the king of Arabia 
the land of Moab and Gilead, which he had subdued, and the places that were in. 
them, that they might not join with them in the war against him, as they had 
done ten thousand other things that had tended to affront and reproach him. 
llowever, this barbarity seems to have been without any necessity, on which ac- 
sount he bare the name of a Thracian* among the Jews: whereupon the sol- 
diers that had fought against him, being about cight thousand in number, ran 
away by night, and continued fugitives all the time that Alexander lived: who, 
being now freed from any further disturbance from them, reigned the rest of his 
time in the utmost tranquillity. , | 

3. But when Demetrius was departed out of Judea, he went to Berea, and 
besieged his brother Philip, having with him ten thousand footmen, and a thou- 
sand horsemen. However, Strato, the tyrant of Berea, the confederate of Phi-. 
lip, called in Zizon, the ruler of the Arabian tribes, and Mithridates Sinax, the 
ruler of the Parthians, who coming with a great number of forces, and besieging 
Demetrius in his encampment, into which they had driven him with their arrows, 
they compelled those that were with him by thirst to deliver up themselves. So 
they took a great many spoils out of the country, and Demetrius himself, whom 
they sent to Mithridates, who was then king of Parthia, but as to those whom 
they took captives of the people of Antioch, they restored them to the Antiochi- 
ans without any reward. Now Mithridates, the king of Parthia, had Demetrius 
in great honour, till Demetrius ended his life by sickness. So-Philip, presently 
after the fight was over, came to Antioch, and took it, and reigned over Syria. 


CHAP. XV. 


How Antiochus, who was called Dionysius, and after him Aretas, made Expeditions 
into Judea; as also how Alexander took many Cities, and then returned 
to Jerusalem, and after a Sickness of Three Years died ; 
and what Counsel he gave to Alexandria. 


1. Arter this, Antiochus, who was called Dionysius,} and was Philip’s brother 
aspired to the dominion, end came to Damascus, and got the power into his hands, 
and there he reigned: but as he was making war against the Arabians, his bro-. 
ther Philip heard of it, and came to Damascus, where Milesus, who had been left 
governor of the citadel, and tne Damascens themselves, delivered up the city. to 
him; yet because Philip was become ungrateful to him, and had bestowed upon 
nim nothing of that in hopes whereof he had received him into the city, but had a 
mind to have it believed that it was rather delivered up out of fear than by the 
kindness of Milesus,' and because he had not rewarded him as he ought to have 
doue, he became suspected by him, and so he was obliged to leave Damascus. 

® This name Thracida, which the Jews gave Alexander, must, by the coherence, denote as barbarous 
asa Thracian, or somewhat like it, but what it properly signifies is not known. : 

4 Spanheim takes notice, that this Antiochus Dionysius [the brother of Philip, and of Demetrius Eu, 
cerus, and of two others] was the fifth son of Antiochus Grypus; and that he is styled on the coins, An 
tochus Eprphanes Dionystus. 
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again; for Milesus caught him marching out into the Hippodrcme, and shut him 
up in it, and kept Damascus for Antiochus | Fucerus,] who, hearing how Philip’s 
atiairs stood, came back out of Arabia. He alsocame immediately, and made an 
expedition against Judea, with eight thousand armed footmen, and eight hundred 
horsemen. So Alexander, out of fear of his coming, dug a deep ditch, beginning 
at Chabarzaba, which isnow called Antipatris, to the sea of Joppa, on which part 
only his army could be brought against him. He also raised a wall, and erected 
wooden towers, and intermediate redoubts, for one hundred and fifty furlongs in 
length, and there expected the coming of Antiochus; but he soon burnt them all, 
and made his army pass by that way mto Arabia. The Arabian king [Aretas,] 
at first retreated, but afterward appeared on the sudden with ten thousand horse- 
men. Antiochus gave them the meeting, and fought desperately ; and indeed 
when he had gotten the victory, and was bringing some auxiliaries to that part of 
his army that was in distress, he was slain. When Antiochus was fallen, his army 
fled tu the village Cana, where the greatest part of them perished by famine. 

2. After him Aretas* reigned over Celesyria, being called to the government 
by those that held Damascus, by reason of the hatred they bare to Ptolemy Me. 
neus. He also made thence an expedition against Judea, and beat Alexander in 
battle, near a place called Adida, yet did he, upon certain conditions agreed on 
between them, retire out of Judea. 

3. But Alexander marched again to the city Dios, and took it; and then made 
un expedition against Essa, where was the best part of Zeno’s treasures, and 
there he encompassed the place with three walls; and when he had taken the 
city by fighting, he marched to Golan and Seleucia: and when he had taken 
these cities, he, besides them, took that valley which is called Valley of Antio- 
chus, as also the fortress Gamala. He also accused Demetrius, who was gover- 
nor of those places, of many crimes, and turned him out: and after he had spent 
three years in this war, he returned to his own country, when the Jews joyfully 
received him upon this his good success. 

4. Now at this time the Jews were in possession of the following cities tha: 
had belonged to the Syrians, and Idumeans, and Pheenicians: at the seaside, 
Strato’s Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jamnia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, Raphia, and 
Rhinocolura; in the middle of the country, near to Idumea, Adora, and Marissa ; 
near the country of Samaria Mount Carmel, and Mount Tabor, Scythopolis, and 
Gadara; of the country of Gaulonites, Selucia, and Gabala; in the country of 
Moab, Heshbon and Nedaba, Lemba, and Oronas, Gelithon, Zara, the valley of 
the Cilices, and Pella; which last they utterly destroyed, because its inhabitants 
would not bear to change their religious rites for those peculiar to the Jews. 
The Jews also possessed others of the principal cities of Syria, which had been 
destroyed. ; 

5. After this, king Alexander, although he fell into a distemper by hard drink. 
mg, and had a quartan ague, which held him three years, yet would not leave off 
going out with his array, till he was quite spent with the labours he had under- 
gone, and died in the bounds of Ragaba, a fortress beyond Jordan. But when 
his queen saw that he was ready to die, and had no longer any hopes of survi- 
ving, she came to him weeping and lamenting, and bewailed herself and her 
sons, on the desolate condition they should be left in: and said to him, ‘To 

* This Aretas was the first king of the Arabians who took Damascus and reigned there ; which name 
became afterwards commonrto such Arabian kings, both at Petra and at Damascus, as we learn from Jo- 
sephus in many places, and from St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 32. See the note on Antig. B. xvi. chap. ix. sect, 4, 

+ We may here, and elsewhere, take notice, that whatever countries or cities the Asmoneans conquer- 
ed from any of the neighbouring nations, or whatever countries or cities they gainec ‘rom them, that had 
not belonged to them before, they, after the days of Hyrcanus, compelled the inhabitants to Jeave thei 
idolatry, and entirely to receive the law of Moses, as proselytes of justice, or else banished them inta 
other lands. That excellent prince, John Hyrcanus, did it to the Idumeans, as [ have noted on chap 
ix. sect. 1, already, who lived then in the promised land, and thisI suppose justly; but by what rightthe | 


rest did it, even to countries or cities that were no part of thatland, 1 do not at ail know. This tooks 
wo like unjust p2rsecution for religion. ‘ +9 
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whom dost thou thus leave me, and my children, who are destitute of all othex 
supports; and this when thou knowest how much: ill-will thy nation bears thee Y? 
But he gave her the following advice : “That she need but follow what he would 
suggest to her, in order to retain the kingdom securely, with her children ; that 
she should conceal his death from the soldiers till sle should have taken that 
place ; after this, she should go in triumph, as upon a victory, to Jerusalem, and 
nut some of her authority into the hands of the Pharisees, for that they would 
commend her for the honour she had done them, and would reconcile the nation 
to her; for he told her, they had great authority among the Jews, both to do hurt 
‘to such as they hated, and to bring advantages to those to whom they were: 
friendly disposed, for that they are then believed best of all by the multitude 
when they speak any severe thing against others, though it be only out of envy 
at them. And he said, that it was by their means that he had incurred the dis 

pleasure of the nation, whom indeed he had injured. Do thou, therefore, said he, 
when thou art come to Jerusalem, send for the leading men among them, and 
show them my body, and with great appearance of sincerity, give them leave to 
use it as they themselves please, whether they will dishonour the dead body by 
refusing it burial, as having severely suffered by my means, or whether in their 
anger they will offer any other injury to that body. Promise them also, that thou 
wilt do nothing without them in the affairs of the kingdom. If thou dost but say this’ 
to them, I shall have the honour of a more glorious funeral from them than thou 
couldst have made forme: and when it is in their power to abuse my dead body, 
they will do it no injury at all, and thou wilt rule in safety.”* So when he had 
given his wife this advice, he died, after he had reigned twenty-seven years, and 
lived fifty years within one. 


——— 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Alexandra, by gaining the Goodwill of the Pharisees, retained the Kingdom 
Nine Years, and then, having done many glorious Actions, died. 


§ 1. So Alexandra, when she had taken the fortress, acted as her husband had 
suggested to her, and spake to the Pharisees, and put all things into their power, 


both as to the dead body, and as to the affairs of the kingdom, and thereby paci- 
fied their anger against Alexander, and made them bear good will and friendship 
to him; who then came among the multitude, and made speeches to them, and 
laid before them the actions of Alexander, and told them, that they had lost a 
righteous king ; and by the commendation they gave him, they brought them to 
grieve, and to be in heaviness for him, so he had a funeral more splendid than had’ 
any of the «ings’before him. Alexander left behind him two sons, Hyrcanus and 


* It seems by this dying advice of Alexander Janneus to his wife, that he had himself pursued the 
measures of his father Hyrcanus, and taken part with the Sadducees, who kept close to the written law, 
against the Pharisees, who had introduced their own traditions, chap. xiv. sect. 2; and that he now saw 
a political necessity of submitting to the Pharisees and their traditions hereafter, if his widow and fami- 
ly minded to retain their monarchical government or tyranny over the Jewish nation: which sect yet, 
thus supported, were at last ina great measure the ruin of the religion, government, and nation of the 
Jews, and brought them into so wicked state that the vengeance of God came upon them to their utter 
excision. Just thus did Caiaphas politically advise the Jewish Sanhedrim, John xi.50; That tt was ex- 
pedient for them that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not ; and this in 
consequence of their own political i ana ver. 48, thatef they would let Jesus alone, with his miracles; 
oll men would believe on him, and the Romans would come, and take away both their place and nation 
Which political crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth brought down the vengeance of God upon them, and oc- 
sasioned those very Romans, of whom they seemed’ so much afraid that to prevent it they put him to” 
death, actually to come and take away both their place and nation, within 38 years afterwards. I heartily’ 
wish the politicians of Christendom would consider these and the like examples, and no longer sacrifice 
all virtue and religion’ on their pernicious schemes of government, to the bringing down the judgments of 
God upon themselves, and the several nations intrusted to their care:. But this is a‘digression: I wisa 
is were an unseasonable one also. Josephus himself several times makes such’ digressions, and J here: 
venture to follow him. See one of them at the conclusion of the very next chapter ' ‘ 
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Aristobulus, but committed tne kingdom to Alexandra. Now as to these twa 
sons, Hyrcanus was indeed unable to manage public affairs, and delighted rather 
in a quiet life; but the younger, Aristobulus, was an active and a bold man; and 
for this woman herself, Alexandra, she was loved by the multitude, because slie 
seemed displeased at the offences her husband had been guilty of. | 

2. So she made Hyrcanus high priest, because he was the elder, but much 
more because he cared not to meddle with politics, and permitted the Pharisees 
to do every thing; to whom also she ordered the multitude to be obedient. She 
also restored again those practices which the Pharisees had introduced, accord- 
ing to the traditions of their forefathers, and which hey father-in-law, Hyrcanus, 
had abrogated. So she had indeed the name of the Regent, but the Pharisees 
had the authority: for it was they who restored such as had been banished, and 
such as were prisoners at liberty, and to say all at once, they differed in nothing 
from lords. However, the queen also took care of the affairs of the kingdom, © 
and got together a great body of mercenary soldiers, and increased her own army 
to such a degree that she became terrible to the neighbouring tyrants, and took 
hostages of them: and the country was entirely at peace, excepting the Phari- 
sees; for they disturbed the queen, and desired she would kill those who per- 
suaded Alexander to slay the eight hundred men: after which they cut the throat 
of one of them, Diogenes: ‘and after him they did the same to several, one after 
another, till the men that were the most potent came into the palace, and Aristo- 
bulus with them, for he seemed to be displeased at what was done, and it ap- 
peared openly, that if he had an opportunity, he would not permit his mother to go 
on so. “ These put the queenin mind what great dangers they had gone through, 
and great things they had done, whereby they had demonstrated the firmness of 
their fidelity to their master, insomuch that they had received the greatest marks 
of favour from him: and they begged of her, that she would not utterly blast their 
hopes, as it now happened, that when they had escaped the hazards that arose 
from their [open] enemies, they were to be cut off at home by their [private | 
enemies, like brute beasts, without any help whatsoever. ‘They said also, that 
if their adversaries would be satisfied with those that had been slain already, they 
would take what had been done patiently, on account of their natural love to 
their governors; but if they must expect the same for the future also, they implored 
of her a dismission from her service ; for they could nat bear to think of attempt- 
ing any method for their deliverance without her, but would rather die willingly 
before the palace gate, in case she would not forgive them. And that it was a 
great shame, both for themselves and for the queen, that when they were ne- 
glected by her, they should come under the lash of her husband’s enemies; for 
that Aretas, the Arabian king, and the monarchs, would give any reward, if they 
could get such men as foreign auxiliaries, to whom their very names, before their 
voices be heard, may perhaps be terrible, but if they could not obtain this their 
eecond request, and if she had determined to prefer the Pharisees before them, 
they still insisted that she would place them every one in her fortresses; for if 
some fatal demon had a constant spite against Alexander’s house, they wou'd be 
willing to bear their part, and to live in a private station there.” 

3. As these men said thus, and called upon Alexander’s ghost for commise 
ration of those already slain, and those in danger of it, all the bystanders brake 
out into tears: but Aristobulus chiefly made manifest what were his sentiments, 
and used many reproachful expressions to his mother, [saying] “ Nay, indeed the 
case is this, that they have Leen themselves the authors of their own calamities, 
who have permitted a woman who, against reason, was mad with ambition, to 
reign over them, when there were sons in the flower of their age fitter for it.” 
So Alexandra, not knowing what to do with any decency, committed the fortresses 
to them, al) but Hyrcania and Alexandrium, and Macherus, where ber principa! 

‘treasures were. After alittle while also, she sent her son Aristobulus with an army 
to Damaseus against Ptolemy, who was called Menneus, who was such a bad 
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neighbour to the city; but he did nothing considerable there, and so returned 
home. 

4. About this time news was brought that Tigranes, the king of Armenia, had 
made an irruption into Syria with five hundred thousand* soldiers, and was coming 
against Judea. This news, as may well be supposed, terrified the queen and the 
nation. Accordingly they sent him many and very valuable presents, as also 
ambassadors, and that as he was besieging Ptolemais; for Selene the queen, the 


same that was also called Cleopatra, ruled then over Syria, who had persuaded 


the inhabitants to exclude Tigranes. So the Jewish ambassadors interceded with 
him; and entreated him that he would determine nothing that was severe about 
their queen or nation. He commended them for the respects they paid him at 
so great a distance ; and gave them good hopes of his favour. But as soon as 
Ptolemais was taken, news came to Tigranes, that Lucullus, in his pursuit of 
Mithridates, could not light upon him, who was fled into Iberia, but was laying 


waste Armenia, and besieging its cities. Now, when Tigranes knew this, he re. - 


turned home. 

5. After this, when the queen was fallen into a dangerous distemper, Aristo- 
bulus resolved to attempt the seizing of the government; so he stole away se- 
cretly by night, with only one of his servants, and went to the fortresses, wherein 
his friends, thet were such from the days of his father, were settled: for as he had 
been a great while displeased at his mother’s conduct, so he was now much more 
afraid, lest, upon her death, their whole family should be under the power of the 
Pharisees, for he saw the inanility of his brother who was to succeed in the go- 
vernment: nor was any one cunscious of what he was doing but only his wife, 
whom he lett at Jerusalem with their children. He first of all came to Agaba, 
where was Galestes, one of the potent men beforementioned, and was’ received 
by him. When it was day, the queen perceived that Aristobulus was fled ; and 
for some tine she supposed that his departure was not in order to make any in- 
novation ; ybut when messengers came one after another, with the news that he 
had secured the tirst place, the second place, and all the places, for as soon as 
one had begun, they at] submitted to his disposal, then it was that the queen and 
the nation were in the greatest disorder; for they were aware that it would not 
be long ere Aristobulus would be able to settle himself firmly in the government. 
What they were principally afraid of was this, that he would inflict punishment 
upon them for the mad treatment his house had had from them. So they resolved to 
tuke his wife and children into custody, and keep them in the fortress thatt was 
over the temple. Now there was a mighty conflux of the people that came to 
Aristobulus from all parts, insomuch that he had a kind of royal attendance about 
hin ; for in little more than fifteen days, he got twenty-two strong places, which 
gave him the opportunity of raising an army from Libanus and Trachonitis, and 
the monarchs; for men are easily led by the greater number, and easily submit 
to them. And besides this, that by affording them their assistance, when he could 
not expect it, they, as well as he, should have the advantages that would come 
by his being king, because they had been the occasion of his gaining the king- 
dom. Now the elders of the Jews, and Hyrcanus with them, went in unto the 
queen, and desired, ‘¢ That she would give them her sentiments about the present 
vosture of affairs, for that Aristobulus was in effect lord of almost all the kingdom, 
by possessing of so many strong holds, and that it was absurd for them to take 
any counsel by themselves, how ill soever she were, while she was alive, and 
that the danger would be upon them in no long time.” But she “bid them do 

* The number of 500,000, or even 300,000, as one Greek Copy, with the Latin copies, have it, for Ti 
ysane’s army, that came out of Armenia into Syria and Judea, seems much too large. We have had ai 
ready several such extravagant numbers in Josephus’s present copies, which are not to be at all ascribed 
to ‘sim. Accordingly [ incline to Dr. Hudson's emendation here, which supposes them but 40,000. 

+ The fortress, castle, citadel, or tower, whither the wife and children or Aristobulus were now sent, 


and wuich overlooked the temple, could be no other than what Hyrcanus I. built, Antiq. B. xviii. ch. iv 
wet 3, and Herod the Great rebuilt, and called the Tower of Antonia, Antiq. B. xv. ch. xi. sect. 5, 
r 
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‘what they thought proper to be done: that they had many circumstances in their 
favour still remaining, a nation in good heart, an army, and money in their seve- 
ral treasuries, for that she had small concern about public affairs now, when the 
ee of her body already failed her.” 

. Now a little while after she had said this to them she ied when she had 
See nine years, and had in all Jived seventy-three. A woman she was who 
showed no signs of the weakness of ane sex, for she was sagacious to the greatest 
degree in her ambition of governing ; and demonstrated by her doings at once, 
that her mind was fit for action, ait that sometimes men themselves show the 
little understanding they have by the frequent mistakes they make in point of 
government: for she always preferred the present to futurity, and preferred 
the power of an imperious dominion above all things, and in comparison of 
that had no regard to what was good, or what was. right. However, she 
brought the affairs of her house to such an unfortunate condition, that she 
was the occasion of the taking away that authority from it, and that in no 
long time afterward, which she had obtained by a vast number of hazards 
and misfortunes, and this out of a desire of what does not belong to a m 
man, and all by a compliance in her sentiments with those that bear ill-will to 
their family, and by leaving the administration destitute of a proper support of 
great men: And indeed her management during the administration, while she 
‘was altve, was such as filled the palace after her ‘death with calamities and dis. 
turbance. However, although this had been her way of governing, she preserved 
the nation in peace. And this is the conclusion of the affairs of Alexandria. 
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BOOK XIV. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA TO THE DEATH OF 
ANTIGONUS. 


CHAP. I. 


The War between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus about the Kingdom; and how they 
made an Agreement, that Aristobulus should be King, and Hyrcanus live a 
private Life; as also how Hyrcanus a little afterward was persuaded by 
Antipater to fly to Aretas. 


§ 1. We have related the affairs of queen Alexandra, and her death in the 
f-regoing book, and will now speak of what followed, and was connected with 
t.ese histories, declaring before we proceed, that we have nothing so much at 
hart as tais, that we may omit no facts* either through ignorance or laziness ; 
for we are upon the history and explication of such things as the greatest part are 
uvacquainted withal, because of their distance from our times; and we aim to do 
it with a proper beauty of style, so far as that is derived from proper words har- 
monica.ly disposed, and from such ornaments of speech also as may contribute 
to the pleasure of our readers, that they may entertain the knowledge of what we 
write wath some agreeable satisfaction and pleasure. But the principal scope that 
authors ought to aim at above all the rest, is to speak accurately, and to speak 
truly, fo. the satisfaction of those that are otherwise unacquainted with such trans- 
actions, and obliged to believe what these writers inform them of. 

2. Hyrcanus then began his high priesthood on the third year of the hundred 
seventy-seventh olympiad, when Quintus Hortensius and Quintus Metellus, who 
was called Metellus of Crete, were consuls at Rome ; when presently Aristobulus 
began to make war against him, and asit came to a battle with Hyrcanus at Jeri- 
cho, many of his soldiers deserted him, and went over to his brother: upon which 
Hyrcanus fled into the citadel, where Aristobulus’s wife and children were impri- 
soned by tueir mcther, as we have said already, and attacked and overcame those 
his adversaries that fled thither, and lay within the walls of the temple. So when 
he had sent a message to his brother about agreeing the matters between them, he 
Jaid aside his enmity to hin on these conditions, that Aristobulus should be king ; 
that he should live without intermeddling with public affairs, and quietly enjoy the 
estate he had acquired. When they had agreed upon these terms in the temple, 
and had confirmed the agreement with oaths, and the giving one another their 
right hands, and embracing one another in the sight of the whole multitude, they 
departed, the one, Aristobulus to the palace, and Hyrcanus as a private man to 
the former house of Aristobulus. 

3. But there was a-certain friend of Hyrcanus’s an Idumean, called Antipater 
who was very rich, in his nature an active and a seditious man; who was at en- 
mity with Aristobulus, and had differences with him on account of his gocd-wili 

* Reland takes notice here, very justly, how Josephus’s declaration, that it was his great conecem: not 
wnty to write an agreeable, an accurate, anda true history, but also distinctly net to omit any thing | of 


consequence] either through tgnorance or laziness, implies that he could not, consistently with that reso 
dation, omit $e mention of fsa famous a person as!) Jesus Christ. 
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to Hyrcanus. It is true that Nicolaus of Damascus says, that Antipater was: of 
the stock of the principal Jews who came out of Babylon into Judea; but that 
assertion of his was to gratify Herod, who was his son, and who, by certain revo. 
lutions of fortune, came afterward to be king of the Jews, whose history we shall 
give you in its proper place hereafter. However, this Antipater was at first called 
Antipas,* and that was his father’s name also; of whom they relate this, that king 
Alexander and his wife made him general of all Idumea, and that he made a 
league of friendship with those Arabians, and Gazites, and Ascalonites, that were 
of his own party, and had, by many and large presents, made them his fast 
friends. But now, this younger Antipater was suspicious of the power of Aristo- 
bulus, and was afraid of some mischief he might do him, because of his hatred 
to him, so he stirred up the most powerful of the Jews, and talked against him to 
them privately ; and said, that “it was unjust to overlook the conduct of Aristo 
bulus, who had gotten the government unrighteously, and had ejected his. brother 
out of it, who was the elder, and ought to retain what belonged to him by prero- 
gative of his birth.” And the same speeches he perpetually made to Hyrcanus ; 
and told him, that his own life would be in danger, unless he guarded himself, 
and got shut of Aristebulus; for he said, that the friends of Aristobulus omitted 
no opportunity of eats ote him to kill him, as being then, and not before, sure to 
retain his principality. Hyrcanus gave no credit to these words of his, as being 
of a gentle disposition, and one that did not easily admit of calumnies against 
other men. This temper of his not disposing him to meddle with public affairs, 
and want of spirit, occasioned him to < appear to spectators to be degenerous and 
unmanly; while Aristobutls was of a contrary temper, an active man, and one of 


a great and generous soul. 


4. Since therefore Antipater saw that Hyvcanus did not attend to what he said, 
he never ceased, day by day, to charge feigned crimes upon Aristobulus, and to 
calumniate kirn before him, as if he had a mind to kill him; and so, by urging 
lim perpetually, he advised him, and persuaded him to fly to Aretas, the king of 
Arabia; and promised that if he would comply with his advice, he would also 
himself assist him, [and go with him.] When Hyrcanus heard this, he said that 
it was for his advantage to fly away to Aretas. Now, Arabia is a country that 
borders upon Judea. However, Hyrcanus sent Antipater first to the king of 
Arabia, in order to receive assurances from him, that when he should come in the 
manner of a supplicant to him, he will not deliver him up to his enemies. So An- 
tipater, having received such assurances, returned to Hyrcanus to Jerusalem. A 
while afterward he took Hyrcanus, and stole ont of the city by night, and went a 
great journey, and came and brought him to the city called Petra, where the pa- 
hace of Aretas was; as he was a very familiar friend of that king’s, he persuaded 
him to bring back Hvreanus into Judea, and this persuasion he continued every 
day without, any remission. HHe.also proposed to make him presents on that ac- 
count. At length he prevailed with Aretas in his suit. Moreover, Hyrcanus 
promised him, that when he had been brought thither, and had received his king- 
dom, he wont restore that country, and those tw avd cities which his father A- 
lexander had taken from the Arabians, which were these, Medaba, Naballo, Li- 
vias, Tharabasa, Agalila, Athone, Zoar, Orone, Marissa, Rudda , Lussa, and Oruba. 

* That the famous Antipater’s or Antipas’s father was also Antipater or Antipas, which two may 


justly be esteemed one and the same name, the former with a Greek or Gentile, the latter with a Heirew 
or Jewish termination, Josephus here assures us, though Eusebius indeed says it was Herod. 
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CHAP. Il. 


_How Aretas and Hyrcanus made an Expedition against Aristobulus, and besieged 
Jerusalem ; and how Scaurus the Roman General raised the Siege. 
Concerning the Death of Onias. 


§ 1. Arrer these promises had been given to Aretas, he made an expedition 
against Aristobulus, with an army of fifty thousand horse and foot, and beat him 
in the battle. And when after that victory many went over to Hyrcanus as de. 
serters, Aristobulus was left desolate, and fled to Jerusalem; upon which the 
king of Arabia took all his army and made an assault upon the temple, and be 
sieged Aristobulus therein, the people still supporting Hyrcanus, and assisting 
him in the siege, while none but the priests continued with Aristobulus. So 
Aretas united the forces of the Arabians and of the Jews together, and pressed 
on the siege vigorously. As this happened at the season when the feast of un. 
leavened bread was celebrated, which we call the Passover, the principal men 
among the Jews left the country, and fled into Egypt. _Now there was one, 
whose name was Onias, a righteous man he was, and beloved of God, who, in 
a certain drought, had prayed to God to put an end to the intense heat, and 
whose prayers God had heard, and had sent them rain. This man had hid him. 
self, because he saw that this sediuon would last a great while. However, they 
brought him to the Jewish camp, and desired, that as by his prayers he had once 
put an end to the drought, so he would in like manner make imprecations on 
Aristobulus and those of his faction. And when, upon kis refusal, and the ex 
cuses that he made, he was stull by the multitude compelled to speak, he stood 
up in the midst of them, and said, “* O God, the king of the whole world! since 
those that stand now with me are thy people, and those that are besieged are 
also thy priests, | beseech thee that thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 
those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against those.” Where- 
upon such wicked Jews as stood about him, as soon as he had made this prayer, 
stoned him to death. 

2. But God punished them immediately for this their barbarity, 2nd took ven- 
geance of them for the murder of Onias, in the manner followmg: while the 
priests and Aristobulus were besieged, it happened that the feast called the Pas- 
sover Was come, at which it-is our custom to offer a great number of sacrifices to 
God; but those that were with Aristobulus wanted sacrifices, and desired that 
their countrymen without would furnish them with such sacrifices, and assured 
them they should have as much money for them as they should desire; and 
when they required them to pay a thousand drachme for each head of <attle, 
Aristobulus and the priests willingly undertook to pay for them accordingly, and 
those within let down the money over the walls, and gave it them. But when 
the others had received it, they did not deliver the sacrifices, but arrived at that 
height of wickedness as to break the assurances they had given, and to’be guilty 
of impiety towards God, by not furnishing those that wanted them with sacrifi- 
ces. And when the priests found they had been cheated, and that the agree. 
ments they had made were violated, they prayed to God, that he would avenge 
them on their countrymen. Nor did he delay that their punishment, but sent a 
strong and vehement storm of wind that destroyed the fruits of we whore cous 
try, till a modius of wheat was then bought for eleven drachwee. 

3. In the meantime Pompey sent Scaurus into Syria, while he was himself in 
Armenia, and making war with Tigranes: but when Scaurus was come to Da- 
mascus, and found that Lollius and Metellus had newly taken the city, he came 
himself hastily into Judea. And when he was come thither, ambassadors came 
to him, both from Aristobulus and Hyreanus, and both desired he would assist 
thein. And when both of them promised tc give him money. Aristobulus fuvt 
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hundred talents, and Hyrcanus no less, he accepted of Aristobulus’s promise, for 
he was rich and had a great soul, and desired to obtain nothing but what was 
moderate ; whereas the other was poor, and tenacious, and made incredible pro. 
mises in hopes of greater advantages ; for it was not the same thing .o take a 
city, that was exceeding strong and powerful, as it was to eject out of the coun- 
try some fugitives, with a greater number of Nabateans, who wire no very war- 
like people. He therefore made an agreement with Aristobulr 3, for the reasons 
before mentioned, and took his money, and raised the siege, ead ordered Aretas 
.o depart, or else he should be declared an enemy to the Romans. So Scaurus 
returned to Damascus again; and Aristobulus, with a great army, made war 
with Aretas and Hyrcanus, and fought them at a place called Papyron, and beat 
them in the battle, and slew about six thousand of the enemy; with whom fel; 
Phalion also, the brother of Antipater. 


CHAP. III. 


How Aristobolus and Hyrcanus came to Pompey, in order to argue who ought to 
have the Kingdom: and how, upon the Flight of Aristobolus to the Fortress 
of Alexandrium, Pompey led his Army against him, and ordereé him to 
deliver up the Fortresses whereof he was possessed. 


§ 1. A trrrte afterward Pompey came to Damascus, and marched over Cele. 
syria; at which time there came ambassadors to him from all Syria and Egypt 
and out of Judea also, for Aristobolus had sent hima great present, which was a 
golden vine,* of the value of five hundred talents. Now Strabo of Cappadocia 
mentions this present in these words: “There came also an embassage out of 
Egvpt, and a crown of the value of four thousand picces of gold ; and out of Judea | 
there came another, whether you call it a vine ora garden: they called the thing 
Trerruts, The Delight. However, we ourseives saw that present reposited at 
Rome, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with this inscription, The gift of 
Alexander the King of the Jews: It was valued at five hundred talents; and the 
report is, that Aristobolus, the governor of the Jews, sent it.” 

2. In a little time afterward came ambassadors again to him, Antipater from 
Hyrcanus, and Nicodemus from Aristobulus; which last also accused such as 
had taken bribes, first Gabinius, and then Scaurus, the one three hundred talents, 
and the other four hundred ; by which procedure he made these two his enemies, 
besides those he had before. And when Pompey had ordered those that had con- 
troversies one with another to come to him in the beginning of the spring, he 
brought his army out of their winter quarters, and marched into the country of 
Damascus; and as he went along, he demolished the citadel that was at Apamia, 
which Antiochus Cyzicenus had built, and took cognizance of the country of Pto- 
lemy Menneus, a wicked man, and not less so than Dionysius of Tripoli, who had 
been beheaded, who was also his relation by marriage; yet did he buy off the 
punishment of his crimes for a thousand talents, with which money Pompey paid 
the soldiers their wages. He also conquered tie place called Lysias, of which 
Silas a Jew was tyrant. And when he had passed over the cities of Heliopolis 


+ This golden vine or garden, seen by Strabo at Rome, has its inscription here, as if itwere the gift of 
Alexander, the father of Aristobulus, and not of Aristebulus himself, to whom yet Josephus ascribes it, 
and in order to prove the truth of that part of his history, introduces this testimony of Strabo’s ; so that the 
ardinarv copies seem to be here either erroneous or defective, and the orginal reading seemsto have been 
either Aristobulus, instead of Alexander, with one Greek copy, or else 4ristobulus, the son of Alexan 
der, with the Latin copies; which last seems to me the most probable: for as to Archbishon Usher’s con 
jectures, that Alexander made it, and dedicated it to God in the temple, and that thence Aristobulus took 
it, and sent it to Pompey, they are both very improbable, and no way agreeable to Josephus, who would 
nardly have avoided the recording both those uncommon points of history, had he known any thing of 
them ; nor would either the Jewish nation, cr even Pompey himself, then have relisued such a flaztan 
stance of sacrilege : 


\ 
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and Chalcis, and got over the mountain which is on the limit of Celesyria, he 
came from Pella to Damascus; and there it was that he heard the causes of the 
Jews, and of their governors Hyrcanus and Aristobolus, who were at difference 
cue with another; as also of the nation against them both, which did not desire- 
to be under kingly government, because the form of government they received 
from their forefathers was that of subjection to the priest of that God whom they 

worshiped ; and [they complained,] that though these two were the posterity ot 

priests, yet did they seek to change the government of their nation to another 

form, in order to enslave them. Hyrcanus complained, that although he were 
the elder brother, he was deprived of the prerogative of his birth by Aristobulus, 
and that he hath but a small part of the country under him, Aristobulus having 
taken away the rest from him by force. He also accused him, that the incursions 
which had been made into their neighbours’ countries, and the piracies that had 
been atsea, were owing to him; and that the nation would not have revolted, un. 
less Aristobulus had been a man given to violence and disorder ; and there were 
no tewer than a thousand Jews, of the best esteem among them, who confirmed 
this accusation ; which confirmation was procured by Antipater. But Aristobo 

lus alleged against him, that it was Hyrcanus’s own temper, which was inactive 

and therefure on that account contemptible, which caused him to be deprived of 

the government; and that for himself, he was necessitated to take it upon kim, 
for fear lest it should be transferred to others. And that as to his title [of king,] 
it was no other than what his father had taken [before him.] He also called 
for witnesses of what he said, some persons who were both young and insolent; 
whose purple garments, fine heads of hair, and other ornaments were detested 
[by the court,] and which they appeared in, not as though they were to plead 
their cause in a court of justice, but as if they were marching in a pompous fro 

cession. 

3. When Pompey had heard the causes of these two, and had condemned’ 
Aristobulus for his violent procedure, he then spake civilly to them, and sent them 
away ; and told them that when he came again into their country, he would set. 
tle -all their affairs, after he had first taken a view of the affairs of the Nabateans. 
In the mean time, he ordered them to be quiet ; and treated Aristobulus civilly, 
lest he should make the nation revolt, and hinder his return: which yet Aristo. 
bulus did; for without expecting any further determination, which Pompey bad 
promised them, he went to the city Delius, and thence marched into Judea. 

4, At this behaviour Pompey was angry ; and taking with him that army which 
he was leading against the Nabateans, and the auxiliaries that came from Da. 
mascus, and the other parts of Syria, with the other Roman legions which he 
had with him, he made an expedition against Aristobulus; but as he passed by 
Pella and Scythopolis, he came to Cores, which is the first entrance into Judea 
when one passes over the midland countries; where he came to a most beautiful 
fortress that was built on the top of a mountain called Alexandrium, whither. 
Aristobulus had fled: and thence Pompey sent his commands to him, that he 
should come to him. «accordingly, at the persuasion of many, that he would not 
make war with the Romans, he came down: and when he had disputed with hig 
brother about the right to the government, he went up again to the citadel, as 
Pompey gave him leave to do; and this he did two or three times, as flattering 
himself with the hopes of having thé kingdom granted to him; so that he still 
pretended he would obey Pompey in whatsoever he commanded, although at the 
same time he retired to his fortress, thathe might not depress himself too low, 
and that he might be prepared for a war, in case it should prove, as he feared. 
that Pompey would transfer the government to Hyrcanus. But when Pompey 
enjoined Aristobulus to deliver up the fortresses he held, and to send an injunction 
to their governors, under his own hand, for that purpose, for they had been for 
hidden to deliver them up upon any other commands, he submitted indeed to de 
so, but sull he retired in displeasure to Jerusalem, and made preparation for war. 
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A little after this, certain persons came out of Poutus, and informed Pompey, 
as he was on the way, and conducting his army against Aristobulus, that Mith. 
ridates was dead, and was slain by his son Pharnaces. 


‘CHAP. IV. 
How Pompey, when the Citizens of Jerusalem shut the Gates against him, besieged 
the City, and took it by Force; as also what other Things he did in Judea. 


§ 1. Now when Pompey had pitched his camp at Jericho (where the palm-tree* 
grows, and that balsam which is an ointment of all the most precious, which 
upon any. incision made in the weod with a sharp stone, distils out thence like a 
juice,) he marched in the morning to Jerusalem. Hereupon Aristodulus repented 
of what he was doing, and came to Pornpey, and [pro:nised to] give him money, 
and received him into Jerusalem, and desired that he would Icave off the war 
and do what he pleased peaceably. So Pompey, upon his entreaty, forgave him, 
and sent Gabinius, and soldiers with him, to receive the money and the city: 
yet was no part of this performed, but Gabinius came back, being both excluded 
ut of the city, and receiving none of the money promised, because Aristobu 
om . ° , . 
lus’s soldiers would not permit the agreements to be executed. At this Pompey 
was very angry, and put Aristobulus into prison, and came himseif to the city, 
which was strong on every side excepting the north, which was not so well for. 
tied; for there was a broad and deep ditch} that encompassed the city, and in. 
cluded within it the temple, which was itself encompassed about with a very 
strong stone wall. : 

2. Now there was a sedition of the men that were within the city, who did not 
agree what was to be done in their present circumstances, while some thought it 
hest to delivér up the city to Pompey ; but Aristobulus’s party exhorted them to 
shut the gates, because he was kept in prison. Now these prevented the others, 
and seized upon the temple, and cut off the bridge which reached from it to the 
city, and prepared themselves to abide a siege ; but the others admitted Pompey’s 
army in, and delivered up both the city and the king’s palace to him. So Pom. 
pey sent his lieutenant Piso with an army, and placed garrisons both in the city 
and in the palace, to secure them, and fortified the houses that joined to the tem. 
ple; and all those which were more distant, and without it. And in the first 
place, he offered terms of accommodation to those within; but when they would 
not comply with what was desired, he encompassed all the places thereabout 
with a wall, wherein Hyrcanus did gladly assist him on all occasions ; but Pom. 
pey pitched his camp within [the wall,] on the north part of the temple, where 1 
was most practicable; but even on that side there were great towers, and a ditch 
had been dug, and a deep valley begirt it round about, for on the parts towards 
the city were precipices, and the bridge on which Pompey had gotten in, was 
broken down; however, a bank was raised day by day, with a great deal of la 

* These express testimonies of Josephus here, and Antiq. B. viii. ch. vi. sect. 6, and B. xv. ch. iv 
sect. 2, that the onlv balsam gardens, and the best palm-trees, were, at least in his days, near Jerichc 
and Engaddi, about the north part of the Dead Sea (whereabout also Alexander the Great saw the bal 
sain drop,) show the mistake of those that understand Eusebius and Jerom, es if one of those garden: 
were at the south part of that sea; at Zoar or Segor; whereas they must either mean anotber Zoar or 
Segor, whict was between Jericho and Engaddi, agreeably to Josephus, which yet they do not appear 
todo; or else they directly contradict Josephus, and were thercin greatly mistaken ; I mean this, unless 
that balsam, and the best palm-trees, grew much more southward in Judea in the days of Eusebius auc 
Jerom than they did in the days of Josephus. ' iE 

+ The particular depth and breadth of this ditch, whence the stones tor the wall about the temple were 
probably taken, aie ct titted in our copies of Josephus, but set down by Strabo, B. xvi. p. 763, from waom 
we learn, that this ditch was 60 feet deen, and 250 feet brcad. However, its depth is, in the next see- 


tion, said by Josephus to be immense, whichexactly agrees to Strabo’s description, and which numbers *r 
Strabo are a strong confirmation of the truth of Josephus’s description also. : 
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hour, while the Romans cut down materials for it from the places round about , 
and when this bank was sufficiently raised, and the ditch filled up, though, but 
poorly, by reason of its immense depth, he brought bis mechanival engines and 
battering iams from Tyre, and placing them on the bank, he battered the temple - 
with the stones that were thrown against it. And had it not been our practice, from 
ihe days of our foretathers, to rest on the seventh day, this bank could never 
have been perfected, by reason of the opposition the Jews would have made ; fox 
though our law gives us leave ther to defend ourselves ugainst those that begin. 
to fight with us, and assault us, yet does it not permit us to meddle with our ene- 
mies while they do any thing else. 

3. Which thing when the Romans understood, on those days which we call 
Sabbaths, they threw nothing at the Jews, nor came to any pitched battle with 
them, but raised up their earthen banks, and brought their engines into such for- 
wardness, that they might do execution the next days. And any one may hence 
learn how very great piety we exercise towards God, and the observance of his 
laws, since the priests were not all hindered from their sacred ministrations, by 
their fear during this siege, but did still twice a day, in the morning, anJ about 
the ninth hour, offer their sacrifices on the altar; nor did they omit those sacri- 
fices, if any melancholy accident happened, by the stones that were thrown among 
them; for although the city were taken on the third* month, on the day of the 
feast, upon the hundred and seventy-ninth olympiad, when Caius Antonius and 
Marcus Tullius Cicero were consuls, and the enemy then fell upon them, and 
cut the throats of those that were in the temple, yet could not those that offered 
the sacrifices be compelled to run away, neither by the fear they were in of then 
own lives, nor by the number that were already slain, as thinking it better to suf. 
fer whatever came upon them, at their very altars, than to omit any thing that 
their laws required of them. And that this is not a mere brag, or an encomium 
to manifest a degrec of our piety that was false, but is the real truth, I appeal to 
those that have written the acts of Pompey ; and among them to Strabo and N:- 
colaus [of Damascus ;] and besides these two, Titus Livius, the writer of the Ro- 
man history, who will bear witness to this thingy. 

4, But when the battering engine was brought near, the greatest of the two 
towers was shaken by it, and fell down, and brake down a part of the fortifica- 
tions ; so the enemy poured in apace; and Cornelius Faustus, the son of Sylla, 
with his soldiers, first of all ascended the wall, and next to him Furius the centu- 
rion, with those that followed, on the other part; while Fabius, who was also a 
centurion, ascended it in the middle, with a great body of men after him. Bu- 
now all was full of slaughter; some of the Jews being slain by the Romans, an] 
some by one another; nay, some there were who threw themselves down the 
precipices, or put fire to their houses, and burnt them, as not able to bear the mi- 
series they were under. Of the Jews there fell twelve thousand, but of the Ro- 
mans very few. Absalom, who was at once both uncle and father-in-law to 
Aristobulus, was taken captive. And no small enormities were committed about 
the temple itself, which in former ages had heen inaccessible, and seen by none; 
for Pompey went into it, and not a few of those that were with him also, and saw 
ajl that which it was unlawful for any other men to see but only for the high 
priests. ‘There were in that temple the golden table, the holy candlestick, and 
tre pouring vessels, and a great quantity of spices; and besides these, there 

* That is, on the 23d of Sivan, the annual fast for the defection and idolatry of Jerobcam, wro made 
fsrael to sin ; or possibly some other fast mnght fall into that month, before and in the days of Joseplius 

+ It deserves here to be noted, that this Pharisaical superstitious notion, that offensive fighting was un 
lawful to Jews, even under the utmost necessity, on the Sabbath day, of which we hear noihing befcre 
re times of the Maccabees, wasthe proper occasion of Jerusalem’s being taken by Pompey, Sosias, and 
wy ‘Titus, as appears from the places already quoted in the note on Antig. B. xi. ch. vill, sect. 1; which 
scrupulous superstition, as to the observation of such a rigorous rest upon the Sabbath day, our Saviour 
tiways opposed, when the Pharisaical Jews insisted on it, as is evident in many places in the New ‘Teg, 


rament, though he still intimated how pernicious that superstition might prove to them in their flight frow 
the Romans, Matt. xxv. 20, 
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were among the treasures two thousand talents of sacred money: yet did Pom. 
pey touch nothing* of all this, on account of his regard to religion ; and in this 
point also he acted in a manner that was worthy of his virtue. The next day he 
gave order to those that had the charge of the temple to cleanse it, and to bring 
what offerings the law required to God ; and restored the high priesthood to Hyr- 
canus, both because he had been useful to him in other respects, and because he 
hindered the Jews in the country from giving Aristobulus any assistance in his 
war against him. He also cut off those that had been the authors of that war ; 
and bestowed proper rewards on Faustus, and those others that mounted the wall 
with such alacrity; and he made Jerusalem tributary to the Romans; and took 
away those cities of Celesyria which the inhabitants of Judea had subdued, and | 
put them un¥er the government of the Roman president, and confined the whole 
nation, which had elevated itself so high before, within its own bounds. More- 
over, he rebuiit Gadara,t which had been demolished a little before, to gratify 
Demetrius Gadara, who was his freedman, and restored the rest of the cities, 
Hippos, and Scythopolis, and Pella, and Dios, and Samaria, as also Marissa, and 
Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Arethusa, to their own inhabitants; these were in the 
inland parts; besides those that had been demolished ; and also of the maritime 
_ eities, Gaza and Joppa, and Dora, and Strato’s Tower; which last Herod rebuilt. 
after a glorious manner, and adorned with havens, and temples, and changed its 
name to Cesarea. All these Pompey left in a state of freedom, and joined them 
to the province of Syria. ' 

5. Now the oceasions of this misery which came upon Jerusalem were Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, by raising a sedition one against the other; for now we 
lost our liberty, and became subject to.the Romans, and were deprived of that 
country which we had gained by our arms from the Syrians, and were compelled 
to restore it to the Syrians. Moreover, the Romans exacted of us, ina little 
time, above ten thousand talents. And the royal authority, which was a dignity 
formerly bestowed on those that were high priests by the right of their family, 
became the property of private men. But of these matters we shall treat in 
their proper places. Now Pompey committed Celesyria, as far as the river 
Euphrates and Egypt, to Scaurus, with two Roman legions, and then went away 
to Cilicia, and made haste to Rome. He also carried bound along with hin 
Aristobulus and his children; for he had two daughters, and as many sons; the 
pne of which ran away, but the younger, Antigonus, was carried to Rome, toge- 
ther with his sisters. 


CHAP. V. 


How Scaurus made a League cf mutual Assistance with Arctas, and what Gabinius 
did in Judea, after he had conquered Alexander, the Son of Aristobulus. 


1. Scaurus made now an expedition against Petrea, in Arabia, and set on fire 
ali the places round about it, because of the great difficulty of aucess to it. And 
as his army was pinched by famine, Antipater furnished ‘him with corn out of 
Judea, and with whatever else he wanted, at the command of Hyrcanus. And 
when he was sent to Aretas, as an ambassador by Scaurus, because he had lived 
with him formerly, he persuaded, Aretas to give Scaurus a sum of money, tc 
prevent the burning of his country; and undertook to be his surety for three 
hundred talents. So Scaurus, upon these terms, ceased to make war any longer , 
which was done as much at Scaurus’s desire, as at the desire of Aretas. 


. 

* This is fully confirmed by the testimony efCicero, who says, in his oration for Flaccus, that “ Cne 
gis Pompeius, when he was conqueror, and had taken Jerusaiem, did not touch any thing belenging to 
dat temple.” 

+ Of this destruction of Gadara here presupposed, and its restoration by Pompey, see the nete on tua 
War J3. i. ch. vii. sect. 7. 
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2. Some time after this, when Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, made au 
incursion into Judea, Gabinius came from Rome to Syria, as commander of the 
Koman forces., He did many considerable actions; and particularly made war 
with A’esander, since Hyrcanus was not yet able to oppose his power, but way 
alreaagy attempting to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, which Pompey had over. 
thrown, although the Romans, which were there, restrained him from that his 
design. However, Alexander went over all the country round about, and armed 
many of the Jews, and suddenly got together ten thousand armed footmen, and 
fitteen hundred horsemen, and fortified Alexandrium, a fortress near to Corew 
and Macherus, near the mountains of Arabia. Gabinus therefore came upop 
him, having sent Marcus Antonius, with other commanders, before. These armed . 
such Romans as followed them; and, together with them, such Jews as were 
subject to them, whose leaders were Pithoiaus and Malichus, and they took with 
them also their friends that were with Antipater, and met Alexander, while Gabi- 
uius himself followed with his legion. Hereupon Alexander retired to the neigh. 
bourhood of Jerusalem, where they fell upon one another, and it came to a pitch- 
ed battle, in which the Romans slew of their enemies about three thousand, and 
took a like number alive. 

3. At which time Gabinius came to Alexandrium, and invited those that were 
in it to deliver it up on certain conditions, and promised that then their former of- 
fences should be forgiven: but as a great number of the enemy had pitched 
their camp before the fortress, whom the Romans attacked, Marcus Antonius 
fought bravely, and slew a great number, and seemed to come off with the great. 
est honour, So Gabinius left part of his army there, in order to take the place, 
and he himself went into other parts of Judea, and gave order to rebuild all the 
cities that he met with that had been demolished; at which time were rebuilt 
Samaria, Ashdod, Scythopolis, Anthedon, Raphia, and Dora; Marissaalso, and 
Gaza, and not a few others besides. And as the men acted according to Ga. 
binius’s command, it came to pass, that at this time these cities were securely 
inhabited, which had been desolate for a long time. . 

4. When Gabinius had done thus in the country, he returned to Alexandrium; 
and when he urged on the siege of the place, Alexander sent an embassage to 
him, desiring that he would pardon his former offences; he also delivered up the 
fortresses Hyrcania and Macherus, and at last Alexandrium itself, which for. 
tresses Gabinius demolished. But when Alexander’s mother, who was of the side 
of the Romans, as having her husband and other children at Rome, came to him, 
he granted her whatsoever she asked; and when he had settled matters with her, 
he brought Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and committed the care of the temple to him. 
And when he had ordained five councils, he distributed the nation into the same 
number of parts: so these councils governed the people; the first was at Jeru- 
salem, the second at Gadara, the third at Amathus, the fourth at Jericho, and 
the fifth at Sepphoris, in Galilee. So the Jews were now freed from monarchie 
authority; and were governed by an aristocracy.* 


CHAP. VI. 


flow Gabinius caught Aristobulus after he had fled from Rome, and sent hum bach 
lo Rome again: And how the same Gabinius, as he returned out of Egypt, over- 
, came Alexander and the Nabateans in batile. 


§ 1. Now Aristobnlus ran away from Rome to Judea, and set about the rebuild. 
ing of Alexandrium, which had been newly demolished : hereupon Gabinius sent 
* Dean Prideaux well observes, that “ notwithstanding the clamou: against Gabinius at Rome, Jose 


phus gives him a laudabie character, as if he had acquitted himself w th honour in the charge committed 
to him” [in Judea.| See at the year 55. 
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suidiers against him, and for their commanders Sisenna, and Antonius, and Ser 

viiius, in order to hinder hirn from getting possession of the country, and to take 
him again. And indeed many of the Jews ran to Aristobulus, on account of his 
former glory, as also because they should be glad of an innovation. Now, there 
was ove Pitholaus, a lieutenant at Jerusalem, who deserted to him with a thousand 
men, although a great number of those that came to him were unarmed; and when 
Aristobulus had resolved to go to Macherus, he dismissed those people, because 
_ they were unarmed; for they could not be useful to him in what actions he was 
going about; but he took with him eight thousand that were armed, and marched 
on: and as the Romans fell upon them severely, the Jews fought valiantly, but 
were beaten in the battle; and when they had fought with alacrity, but were over. 
borne by the enemy, they were put to flight; cf whom were slain about five thou. 
sand, and the rest being dispersed tried, as well as they were able, to save them. 
eelves. However Aristobulus had with him still above a thousand. and with them 
he fled to Macherus, and fortified the place, and though he had ill success, he 
still had good hope of his affairs: but when he had struggled against the siege 
for two days’ time, and had received mary wounds, he was brought as a captive 
to Gabinius, with his son Antigonus, who also fled with him from Rome. And 
this was the fortune of Aristobulus, who was sent back again to Rome, and was 
there retatned in bonds, having been both king and high priest for three years 
and six months; and was indeed an eminent person, and one of a great soul. 
However the senate let his children go, upon Gabinius’s writing to them, that he 
had promised their mother so much when she delivered up the fortresses to him; 
and accordingly they then returned into Judea. | 

2. Now when Gabinius was making an expedition against the Parthians, ana 
had already passed over Euphrates, he changed his mind, and resolved to return 
into Egypt, in order to restore Ptolemy to his kingdom.* : This hath also been 
related elsewhere. However, Antipater supplied his army, which he sent against 
Archelaus, with corn, and weapons, and money. He also made those Jews, whe 
were above Pelusium, his friends and confederates, and had been the guardians 
of the passes that led into Egypt. But when he came back out of Egypt, he found 
Syria in disorder with seditions and troubles; for Alexander, the son of Aristo- 
bulus, having seized on the government a second time by force, made many of 
the Jews revolt to him; and so he marched over the country witha great army, 
and slew all the Romans he could light upon, and proceeded to besiege the moun- 
tain called Gerizzim, whither they had retreated. . 

3. But when Gabinius found Syria in sucha state, he sent Antipater, who was 
a prudent man, to those that were seditious, to try whether he could cure them 
of their madness, and persuade them to return to a better mind; and when he 
came to them, he.brought many of them to a sound mind, and induced them to 
do what they ought to do: but he could not restrain Alexander; for he had an 
army of thirty thousand Jews, and met Gabinius, and joining battle with him, was 
beaten, and lost ten thousand of his men, about Mount ‘labor. 

4, So Gabinius settled the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem, as was 
agreeable to Antipater’s inclination, and went against the Nabateans, and over- 
came them in battle. He also sent away in a friendly manner Mithridates and 
Orsanes, who were Parthian deserters, and came to him, though the report went 
abroad that they had run away from him. And when Gabinius had performed 
great and glorious actions in his management of the affairs of war, he returned 
‘o Rome, and delivered the government to Crassus. Now Nicolaus of Damascus, 
and Strabo of Cappadocia, both describe the expeditions of Pompey and Gabi. 
‘nius against the Jews; while neither of them say any thing new which is not in 
the other. 3 


* This history is best illustrated hy Dr. Hudson out of Livy, who says, “ That A. Gabinius the pw 
consul restored Ptolemy to his kingdcm of Egypt, and ejected Archelaus, whom they had set un be 
king,” &c. See Prid. at the vears 64 and 65. 


¢ 
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CHAP. VIL. 


| 
How Crassus came into Judea, and pillaged the Temple; and then marched 
against the Parthians, and perished with his Army. Also how Casstus ob- 
tained Syria, and put a Stop to the Parthians, and then went up to Judea. 


1. Now Crassus, as he was going upon his expedition against the Parthians, 
came into Judea, and carried off the money that was in the temple, which Pom. 
pey had left, being two thousand talents; and was disposed to spoil it of all the 
gold belonging to it, which was eight thousand talents. He also took a beam 
which was made of solid beaten gold, of the weight of three hundred mine ; 
each of which weighed two pounds and a half. It was the priest who was guar- 
dian of the sacred treasures, and whose name was Eleazar, that gave him this 
beam; not out of a wicked design, for he was a good anda righteous man ; but 
being intrusted with the custody of the veils belonging to the temple, which were 
of admirable beauty, and of very costly workmanship, and hung down from this 
beam, when he saw that Crassus was busy in gathering money, and was in fear 
for the entire ornaments of the temple, he gave him this beam of gold, as a ran. 
som for the whole; but this not till he had given his oath that he would remove 
nothing else out of the temple, but be satisfied with this only which he should 
give him, being worth many ten thousand [shekels.] Now, this beam was con. 
tained in a wooden beam that was hollow, but was known to no others, but Ele- 
azar alone knew it. Yet did Crassus take away this beam, upon the condition 
of touching nothing else that belonged to the temple; and then brake his oath, 
and carried away all the gold that was in the temple. 

2, And let no one wonder that there was so much wealth in our temple, since 
all the Jews throughout the habitable earth, and those that worshiped God, nay, 
even those of Asia and Europe, sent their contributions to it, and this from very 
ancient times. Nor is the largeness of these sums without its attestation ; nor 
is that greatness owing to our vanity, as raising it without ground to so great a 
height ; but there are many witnesses to it, and particularly Strabo of Cappado. 
cia, who says thus: ‘ Mithridates sent to Coss, and took the money, which queen 
Cleopatra had deposiied there, as also eight hundred talents belonging to the 
Jews.” Now, we have no public money but only what appertains to God; and 
it is evident that the Asian Jews removed this money out of fear of Mithridates ; 
for it is not probable that those of Judea, who had a strong city and temple, 
should send their money to Coss; nor is it likely that the Jews, who are inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, should do so neither, since they were in no fear of Mithri- 
dates. And Strabo himself bears witness to the same thing in another place ; 
that at the same time that Sylla passed over into Greece, in order to fight against 
Mithridates, he sent Lucullus to put an end to a sedition that our nation, of whom 
the habitable earth is full, had raised in Cyrene ; where he speaks thus: ‘ There 
were four classes of men among those of Cyrene, that of citizens, that of hus- 
bandmen, the third of strangers, and the fourth of Jews. Now these Jews are 
already gotten into all cities, and it is hard to find a place in the habitable earth 
that hath not admitted this tribe of men, and is not possessed by it: and it hath 
come to pass that Egypt and Cyrene, as having the same governors, and a great 
namber of other nations, imitate their way of living, and maintain great bodies 
of these Jews in a peculiar manner, and grow up to greater prosperity with them, 
und make use of the same laws with that nation also. Accordingly the Jews 
have places assigned them in Egypt, wherein they inhabit, besides what is pe- 
culiarly allotted to this nation at Alexandria, which isa large part of that city. 
where is also an ethnarch allowed them, who governs the nation, and distributes 
justice to them, and takes care of their contracts, and ef the laws to them be. 
- nging, as if he were the ruler of a free republic. In Egypt, therefore, this 
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nation is powerful, because the Jews were originally Egyptians, and because the 
land wherein they inhabit since they went thence is near to Egypt. They also 
removed into Cyrene, because that this land adjoined to the government of Egypt, 
as well as does Judea, or rather was formerly under the same government.” And 
this 1s what Strabo says. 

3. So when Crassus had settled all things as he himself pleased, he marched 
into Parthia, where both he himself and all his army perished, as hath been re. . 
lated eisewhere. But Cassius, as he fled from Rome to Syria, took possessior 
of it, and was an impediment to the Parthians, who, by reason of their victory 
over Crassus, made incursions upon it; and as he came back to Tyre, he went 
up into Judea also, and fell upon Tarichez, and presently took it, and carried 
abcut thirty thousand Jews captives; and slew Pitholaus, who succeeded Aristo- 
bulus in his seditious practices; and that by the persuasion of Antipater, who 
proved to have great interest in him, and was at that time in great repute with 
the Idumeans also: out of which nation he married a wife, who was the daughter 
of one of their eminent men, and her name was Cypros ;* by whom he had four 
sons, Phasael, and Herod, who was afterwards made king, and Joseph, and Phe- 
roras; and a daughter named Salome. This Antipater cultivated also a friend- 
ship and mutual kindness with other potentates, but especially with the king of 
Arabia, to whom he committed his children, while he fought against Aristobulus. 
So Cassius removed his camp, and marched to Euphrates, to meet those that 
were coming to attack him; as hath been related by others. 

4. But some time afterward, Cesar, when he had taken Rome, and after Pom- 
pey and the senate were fled bevond the Ionian sea, freed Aristobulus from his 
bonds, and resolved to send him into Syria ; and delivered two legions to him, 
that he might set matters right, as being a potent man in that country: but Aris- 
tobulus had no enjoyment of what he hoped for from the power that was given 
him by Cesar: for those of Pompey’s party prevented it, and destroyed him by 
poison, and those of Casar’s party-buried him. [lis dead body also lay for a 
good while embalmed in honey, till Antony afterward sent it to'Judea, and caused 
him to be buried in the royal sepulchre. But Scipio, upon Pompey’s sending 
him to slay Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, because the young man was ac. 
cused of what offences he had been guilty of at first against the Romans, cut off 
his head ; and thus did he die at Antioch. But Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, 
who was the ruler of Chalcis, under Mount Libanus, took his brethren to him, 
and sent his son Philippion to Askelon to Aristobulus’s wife, and desired her to 
send back with him her son Antigonus, and her daughiers; the one of which, 
whose name was Alexandra, Philippion fell in love with, and married; though 


afterward his father Ptolemy slew him, and married Alexandra, and continued to 
take care of her brethren. 


SEE 
— i. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The Jews become Confederates with Cesar when he fought against Egypt. The 
glorious Actions of Antipater, and his Friendship wuh Cesar. The Ho- 
nours which the Jews' received from the Romans and Athenians. 


§ 1. Now after Pompey was dead, and after that victory Caesar had gained over 
him, Antipater, who managed the Jewish affairs, became very useful to Cesar 
when he made war against Egypt, and that by the order of Hyrcanus: for when 
Mithridates of Pergamus was bringing his auxiliaries, and was not able to con- 
tinue his march through Pelusium, but obliged to stay at Askelon, Antipater came 
to him, conducting three thousand of the Jews armed men: he had also taken care 


bd Dr. Hudson observes, that the nameof this wife of Antipater’s in Josephus was Cyprus, asa Hebrew 
ermmation, but not Cypris, the Greek name for Venus, as some critics were ready to correct it 
a ‘ 
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the principal men of the Arabians should come to his assistance ; and on his ae- 
count it was that all the Syrians assisted him also, as not willing to appear behind- 
hand in their alacrity for Cesar ; viz. Jamblicus the ruler, and Ptolemy his son, 
and Tholomy the son of Soheinus who dwelt at Mount Libanus, and almosi al) 
the citics. So Mithridates marched out of Syria, and came to Pelusium; and 
when its inhabitants would not admit him, he besieged the city. Now Antipater 
signalized himself here, and was the first who plucked down a part of the wall, 
and so opened a way to the rest, whereby they might enter the city, and by this 
means Pelusium was taken; but it happened that the Egyptian Jews, who dwelt 
in the country called Onion, would not let Antipater and Mithridates, with their 
soldiers, pass to Casar; but Antipater persuaded them to come over to their 
party, because -he was of the same people with them; and that cnefly by 
showing them the epistles of Hyrcanus the high priest, wherein he exnorted them 
to cultivate friendship with Czsar, and to supply his army with money, and al} 
sorts of provisions which they wanted: and accordingly, when they. saw Antipa- 
ter and the high priest of the same ‘sentiments, they did as they were desired. 
And when the Jews about Memphis heard that these Jews were come over to 
Cassar, they also invited Mithridates to come to them; so he came and received 
them also into his army. . 

2. And when Mithridates had gone over all Delta, as the place is called, he 
came to a pitched battle with the enemy, near the place called the Jewish Camp. 
Now Mithridates had the right wing, and Antipater the left; and when it came 
to a fight, that wing where Mithridates was gave way, and was lixely to suffer 
extremely, unless Antipater had come running to him with his own soldiers along 
the shore, when he had already beaten the enemy that opposed him ; so he de- 
livered Mithridates, and put those Egyptians who had been too hard for him to 
flight. He also took their camp and continued in the pursuit of them. He also 
recalled Mithridates, who had been worsted, and was retired a great way off; of 
whose soldiers eight hundred fell, but of Antipater’s fifty. So Mithridates sent 
an account of this battle to Cwsar, and openly declared, that Antivater was the 
author of this victory, and of his own preservation, insomuch that Cesar commen- 
ded Antipater then, and made use of him all the rest of that war in the most ha- 
zardous undertakings ; he: happened also to be wounded in one of those engage- 
ments. ? 

3. However, when Cesar, after some time, had finished that war, and was 
sailed away for Syria, he honoured Antipater greatly, and confirmed Hyrcanus 
in the high priesthood; and best: wed on Antipater the privilege of a citizen of 
Rome, and a freedom from taxes every where: and it is reported by many, that 
Hyreanus went along with Antipater in this expedition, and came himself into 
Egypt. And Strabo of Cappadocia bears witness to this, when he says thus, in 
the name cf Asinius: “After Mithridates had invaded Egypt, and with him Hyr- 
canus the high priest of the Jews.” Nay, the same Strabo says thus again, in 
another place, in the name of Hypsicrates, that “ Mithridates at first went out 
alone, but that Antipater, who had the care of the Jewish affairs, was called by 
him to Askelon, and that he had gotten ready three thousand soldiers to go along 
with him, and encouraged other governors of the country to go along with him 
aiso; and that Hyrcanus the high priest was also present in this expedition.” 
‘This is what Strabo says, 

_ 4. But Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came at this time to Cesar, and 
‘‘lamented his father’s fate; and complained, that it was by Antipater’s meaus 
that Aristobulus was taken off by poison, and his brother was beheaded by Scipio; 
und desired that he would take pity of him who had been ejected out of that prin- 
cipality which was due to him.” He also accused Hyrcanus and Antipater ag 
governing the nation by violence, and offering injuries to himself. Antipater was 
present, and made his defence as to the accusations that were laid against hinn, 

je demonstrated, that “ Antigonus and his party were given to innovation, and 
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‘were seditious persons. He also put Cesar in tnind what difficult services he had 
undergone when he assisted him in his wars, and discoursed about what he was a 
witness of himself. He added, that Aristobulus was justly carried away to Rome, 
as one that was an enemy to the Romans, and could never be'brought to be a 
friend to them; and that his brother had no more than he deserved from Scipio, 
as being seized in committing robberies; and that his punishment was not inflicted 
on him in a way of violence or injustice by him that did it.” 

5. When Antipater had made this speech, Cesar appointed Hyrcanus to he 
high priest; and gave Antipater what principality he himself should choose, Jea. 
ving the determination to himself: so he made him procurator of Judea. He ulso 
gave Hyrcanus leave to raise up the walls of his own city, upon his asking that 
favour of him, for they had been demolished by Pompey. And this grant he sent 
to the consuls of Rome, to be engraven in the capitol. The decree of the senate 
was this that follows: ‘¢* Lucius Valerius, the son of Lucius the pretor, referred 
this to the senate, upon the ides of December, in the temple of Concord. There 
were present at the writing of this decree, Lucius Coponius, the son of Lucius 
of the Colline tribe, and Papirius of the Quirine tribe, concerning the affairs 
which Alexander the son of Jason, and Numenius the son of Antiochus, and A- 
lexander the son of Dositheus, ambassadors of the Jews, good and worthy men, 
proposed ; who came to renew that league of good-will and friendship with the 
Romans which was in being before. ‘They also brought a shield of gold, as a 
mark of confederacy, valued at fifty thousand pieces of gold; and desired that 
letters might be given them, directed both to the free cities and to the kings, that 
their country and their havens might be at peace, and that no one among them 
might receive any injury. It therefore pleased [the senate] to make a league of 
friendship and good-will with them, and to bestow on them whatsoever they stood 
in need of, and to accept of the shield which was brought by them. This was 
done in the ninth year of Hyrcanus the high priest and ethnarch, in the month 
Panemus.” Hyrcanus also received honours from the people of Athens, as 
having been useful to them on many occasions. And when they wrote to him, 
they sent him this decree, as it here follows: “ Under the prutaneia and priest- 
hood of Dionysius, the son of Esculapius, on the fifth day of the latter part of the 
month Panemus, this.decree of the Athenians was given to their commanders, 
when Agathocles was archon, and [ucles, the son of Menander of Alimusia, 
was the scribe. In the month Munychion, on the eleventh day of the prutaneia, 
a council of the presidents was held in the theatre. Dorotheus the high priest, 
and the fellow presidents with him, put it to the vote of the people. Dionysius, 
the son of Dionysius, gave the sentence: Since Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, 
the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, continues to bear good-will to our peo- 
ple in general, and to every one of our citizens in particular, and treats them 
with all sorts of kindness; and when any of the Athenians come to him, either 
as ambassadors or on any occasion of their own, he receives them in an obliging 
manner, and sees that they are conducted back in safety, of which we have 
had several former testimonies; it is now also decreed, at the report of Theo. 
dosius, the son of Theodorus, and upon his putting the people in mind of the vir 
tue of this man, and that his purpose is to do us all the good that is in his power, 
to honour him with a crown of gold, the usual reward according to the law, and 
to erect his statue in brass in the temple of Demus, and of the Graces; and that 

* Take Dr. Hudson’s note upon this place, which I suppose to be the truth : ** Here is some mistake 
- jn Josephus; for when he had promised a decree for the restoration of Jerusalem, he brings in a decree 
' of far greater antiquity, and that a Jeague of friendship and union only. One may easily believe thaa 
Josephitstzave order for one thing, and his amanuensis performed another, by transposing decrees that 
concerned the Hyrcani, and as deluded by the sameness of their names: for that belongs to the first hen 
priest of this name [John Hyreanus] which Josephus-here ascribes to one that lived later [Hyrcanua, 


the son of Alexander Janneus.] However, the decree which he proposes to set down follow a little law. 
er, in the collection of Roman decrees, that concerned the Jews, and is that dated when Casar was cow 


su. the fifth tinre. See chap, x. sect. 5. 
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this present of a crown shall be proclaimed publicly i in the theatre, in the Dyoni. 
sian shows while the new tragedies are acting; and in the Panathenean ana 
Kleusinian, and Gymunical shows also; and that the commanders shall take care, 
while he continues in his triendship, and preserves his good-will to us, to return 
all possible honour and favour to the man for his affection. and generosity ; that 
by this treatment it may appear how our people receive the good kindly, and 
repay them a suitable reward ; and he may be induced to proceed in his affection 
towards us, by the honours we have already paid him. ‘That anibassadors be 
alsu chosen out of all the Athenians, who shall carry this decree to him, and 
desire him to accept of the honours we do him, and to endeavour always to be do. 
ing some good to our city.” And this shall suffice us to have spoken as to the 
honours that were paid by the Romans and the people of Athens to Hyrcanus. 


oS 


CHAP. IX. 


How Antipater committed the care of Galilee to Herod, and that of Jerusalem ‘ts 
Phasaelus : as also how Herod, upon the Jews’ Envy at Autipater, was accused 
before Hyrcanus. 


§ 1. Now when Cxsat had settled the affairs of Syria, he sailed away ; sate as 
soon as Antipater had conducted Cesar out of Syria, he returned to Judea. He 
then immediately raised up the wall which had been thrown down by Pompey ; 
and, by coming thither, he pacified that tumult which had been in the country, 
and this by both threatening and advising them to be quiet: for that, “if they 
would be of Hyrcanus’s side, they would live happily, and lead their lives without 
disturbance, in the enjoyment of their own possessions ; but if they were addicted 
to the hopes of what might come by innovation, and aimed to get wealth thereby, 
they should have him a severe master instead ofa gentle governor, and Hyrcanus ~ 
a tyrant instead of a king, and the Romans, together with Cesar, their bitter 
enemies instead of rulers; for that they would never bear him to be set aside - 
whom they had appointed to govern.” And when ii neg had said this to them, 
he himself settled the affairs of this country. ; 
2. And seeing that Hyrcanus was of a slow and slothful temper, he phade Pha- 
tt his eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and of the places that were about 
, but committed Galilee to Herod, his ‘next son, who was then avery young 
en: for he was but fifteen* years of age: but that youth of his was no impedi- 
ment to him; but ashe was.a youth of a great mind, he presently met with an 
pportunity of sipnalizing his courage; for finding that there was one Hezekias, 
a captain of a band of robbers, who overran the neighbouring parts of Syria with 
a great troop of them, he seized him, and slew him, as well as a great number of 
the other robbers that were with him ; for which action he was ‘greatly beloved 
by the Syrians ; for when they were very desirous to have ‘their cuuntry freed 
from their nest of robbers, he purged it of them: so'they sung songs in ‘his cam. 
mendation, in their villages and cities, as having: procured them peace, ‘and the 
secure enjoyment of their possessions ; and on this account it was that he became 
known to Sextus Caesar, who was a relation of the great Cresar’s, and was now 
president of Syria. Now Phasaelus, Herod’s brother, was moved! with emuiation 
‘at his actions, and envied the fame he had thereby gotten, and became ambitious 
‘not to be behindhand with him in deserving it; so he:made the inhabitants of Je- 
_yusalem bear him the greatest good will, while he held'the city himsel!, ‘but did 


,. *. Those who svill. carefully observe the several occasional numbers and chrono slogicall characters i inthe 
_jte.and death of this Herod, and of his children, hereafter noted, will : see, that twenty-five years, ‘and 
not jifleen, must for certain. have been here Josephus’ s own number for the age of Herod, when he'was 
wade ZOVEINA ‘of Galilee. See ch. xxiii. scct. 5, and ¢h. xxiv. sect. and, part icularly Antia. B. ae 


en. vill: sect. 1. where abcut 44 years afterwards Herod dies an tPiudn’ ati i ¢ we 
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neither manage its affairs improperly, ner abuse his authority therein. | This 
conduct procured from the nation to Antipater such respect as is due to kings, and 
such honours as he might partake of if he were an absolute lord of the country, 
Yet did not this splendour of his, as frequently happens, in the least diminish tn 
him that kindness and fidelity which he owed to Hyrcanus. 

3. But now the principal men among the Jews, when they saw Antipater and 
his sons grow so much in the good will the nation bear to them, and in the re- 
venues which they received out of Judea, and out of Hyrcanus’s own wealth, they 
became ill disposed to him: for indeed Antipater had contracted a friendship 
with the Roman emperors: and when he had prevailed with Hyrcanus to send 
them money, he took it to himself, and purloined the present intended, and sent 
it, as if it were his own, and not Hyrcanus’s gift to. them. Hyreanus heard of 
this: his management, but took no care about it; nay, he rather was very glad of 
it: but-the chief men of the Jews were therefore in fear, because they saw that 
Herod was a violent and bold man, and very desirous of acting tyrannically; se 
they came to Hyrcanus, and now. accused Antipater openly, "and said to him, 
‘‘ How long wilt thou be quiet under such actions as are now done? Or dost thou 
not sce that Antipater and his sons have already seized upon the government ? 
and that it is only the name of a king which ts given thee? But do not thou suf- 
fer these things to be hidden from thee; nor do thou think to escape danger, by 
being so careless of thyself and of thy kingdom; for Antipater and his sons are 
not now stewards of thine affairs; do not thou deceive thyself with such a notion: 
they are evidently absolute lords: for Herod, Antipater’ s son, hath slain Heze. 
kiah and those.that were with him; and hath thereby transgressed our law, which 
hath forbidden to slay any, man, even though he were a wicked man, unless, he 
had been first condemned. tc suffer death by. the sanhedrim;* yet hath he been so 
insolent as to do this, and that without any authority from thee.” 

_ 4. Upon Hyrcanus’s hearing this, he complied with them. The mothers also 
of those that had been slain by Herod raised his indignation , for these women 
continued every day in the temple, persuading the king and the people, that He- 
rod might undergo a. trial before the sanhedrim for w hat.he had done.. Hyrcanus 
was so moved by these complaints, that he summoned Herod to come to his trial, 
for what was charged upon him, Accordingly he came: but his father had. per- 
suaded him to come not like a private man, but with a guard, for the security of 
his person ; and that when he had settled the affairs of Galilee in the best man- 
ner he could for his own advantage, he should come to his trial, but still with a 
body of men sufficient for his security.on his journey, yet so that he should not 
come with so great a force as might look like terrifying Hyrcanus, but still 
‘such a one as might not expose him naked and unguarded [to his enemies. | 
However, Sextus Cesar, president of Syria, wrote to Hyreanus, and. desired 
him to clear Herod, and dismiss him at his trial, and threatened him beforehand, 
if he did not do. it. Which epistle of his was the occasion of Hyrcanus’s de. 
livering/ Herod from suffering any harm. from the sanhedrim, for he loved him 
as his ownson.. But when Herod stood before the sanhedrim, with his body of 
men about him, he affrighted them.all, and no one of his former accusers durst 
after that bring any charge .against him: but there was a deep silence, and no. 
body knew what was.to be done. When affairs stood thus, one whose name was 
Sameas,}. a righteous man he was, and for that reason above all. fear, who rose 
up and said: ‘ O you that. are assessors with me, and O thou that art our king, 


!# Itis here worth our while to’ femark, that none could be put'to death in Judea but by the iii 
sion of the Jewish sanhedrim, there being. an excellent provision in the law of Moses, that even in crimis 
nal causes, aud particularly, where life was concerned, an appeal should lie, from the lesser councils @ 
seven.in ‘the other cities, to the supreme council o i eee one at Jerusalem. . And this is exactly accor- 
ding to oiir Saviour’s words, ‘when he says, It could not be that a:prophet should perish out of Jerusalem, 
ee 1PBey oy ie 

issaccount, as Reland observes, is confirmed. hy f the Talmaitists, HO, Oe this Sameas, Sumeon the 
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I neither have ever myself known such a case, sor do [ suppose that any of you 
can name its parallel, that one who is called to take his trial by us ever stood in 
sucha manner before us; but every one, whosoever he be, that comes to be tried 
by this sanhedrim, presents himself in a submissive manner, and like one that is 
in fear of himself, and that endeavours to move us to compassion, with his hair 
dishevelled, and fH a bide and mourning garment; but this admirable man He. 
rod, who is accused of murder, and. called to answer so heavy an accusation, 
stands here clothed in purple, and with the hair of his head finely trimmed, 
and with his armed men about him; that if we shall condemn him by our law, 
he may slay us, and by overbearing Justice may himself escape death. Yet do 
not | make this complaint against Herod himself; he is to be sure more concerned 
_forhimself than for the laws ; but my complaint is against yourselves, and your 
king, who gave him a licence so to do. However, take you notice, that God ‘s 
great, and that this very man, whom you are going to absolve and dismiss, for 
the sake of Hyrcanus, will one day punish both you and your king himself also.” 
Nor did Sameas mistake in any part of this prediction: for when Herod had re- 
ecived the kingdom, he slew all the members of this sanhedrim, and Hyrcanus 
himself also, excepting Sameas: for he had a great honour for him on account 
of his rightecusness, and because, when the city was afterwards besieged by 
flerod and Sosius, he persuaded the people to admit Herod mto it; and told 
them, “ That for their sins they would not be able to escape his hands.” Which 
things will be related by us in their proper places. | 

5. But when Hyrcanus saw that the members of the sanhedrim were ready te 
pronounce the sentence of death upon Herod, he put off the triai to another day, 
and sent privately to Herod, and advised him to fly out of the city, for that by 
this means he might escape. So he retired to Damascus, as though he fled from 
the king; and when he had been with Sextus Cesar, and had put his own affairs 
In a sure posture, he resolved to do thus, that in case he were again summoned 
before the sanhedrim to take his trial, he would not obey that summons. Here- 
upon the members of the sanhedrim had great indignation at this posture of af. 
fairs, and endeavoured to persuade Hyrcanus, that all these things were against 
hirn. Which state of matters he was not ignorant of; but his temper was so un- 
manly, and so foolish, that he was able to do nothing at all. But when Sextus 
had made Herod general of the army of Celesyria, for he sold him that post for 
money, Elyrcanus was in fear lest Herod should make war upon him; nor was 
the effect of what he feared long in coming upon him; for Herod came, and 
brought an army along with him, to ficht with Hyrcanus, as being angry at the 
trial he had been summoned to undergo before the sanhedrim: but his father 
Antipater, .and his brother (Phasaelus, | met him, and-hindered him from assault- 
ing Jerusalem. They also pacified his vehement temper, and persuaded him to 
do no overt action ; but only to affright them with threatenings, and to proceed 
no farther against one who had given him the dignity he had: they also desired 
him not to be angry that he was summoned and obliged to come ta trial, but to 
remember withal, how he was dismissed without ‘condemnation, and how he 
ought to give Hyreahus thanks for the same; and that he was not to regard only 
what was disagreeable to him, and be unthankful for his deliverance. So they 
desired him to consider, that since it is God that turns the scales of war, there 
is great uncertainty in the issue of battles, and that therefore he ought not to ex- 
pect the victory, when he should fight with his king, and him that had supported 
him, and bestowed many benefits upon him, and had done nothing itself very 
revere to him; for that his accusation, which was derived from evil counsellors, 
and not from himself, had rather the suspicion of some severity, than any thing 
really severe in it. Herod was persuaded by these arguments, and believed that 
it was sufficient for his future hopes to have made a show of his strenetn before 
the nation, and done no more to it: and in this state were ‘the affairs of Judea 
mi this time 
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CHAP. X. 


The Honours that were paid to the Jews ; and the Leagues that were made by the 
Romans and other Nations with them. 


-§ 1. Now when Cesar was come to Rome, he was ready to sail into Africa to 
fight against Scipio and Cato, when Hyrcanus sent ambassadors to him, and by 
them desired that he would ratify that league of friendship and mutual alliance 
which was between them. And it seems to me to’ be necessary here to give an 
account of all the honours that the Romans and their emperors paid to our na- 
uon, and of the leagues of mutual assistance they have made with it; that all the 
rest of mankind may know what regard the kings of Asia and Europe have had 
to us, and that they have been abundantly satisfied of our courage and fidelity ; 

_ for, whereas many will not believe what hath been written about us by the Per- 
siaus and Macedonians, because those writings are not every where to be met 
with, nor do lie in public places, but among us ourselves, and certain other bar- 
barous nations; while there is no contradiction to be made against the decrees 
ofthe Romans, for they are laid up in the public places of the cities, and are ex- 
tant still in the capitol, and engraven upon pillars of brass; nay, besides this, Ju- 
hus Cesar made a pillar of brass for the Jews at Alexandria, and declared pub- 
licly that they were citizens of Alexandria. Out of these evidences will I demon. 
strate what I say ; and wil! now set down the decrees made both by the senate, 
and by Julius Cresar, which relate to Hyrcanus and to our nation. 

2. “Caius Julius Cesar, imperator and high priest and dictator the seco: 4 
time, to the magistrates, senate, and people of Sidon, sendeth greeting: If you pe 
in health it is well; LTalso and the army are well. Ihave sent you a copy of that 
decree, registered on the tables, which concerns Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, 
the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, that it may be laid up among the public 
records: and | will that it be openly proposed in a table of brass, both in Greek 
and in Latin. It is as follows: I Julius Cesar, imperator the second time, and 
high priest, have made this decree, with the approbation of the senate : Whereas 
Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander the Jew, hath demonstrated his fidelity and dili- 
gence about our affairs; and this both now and in former times, both in peace 
and in war; as many of our generals have berne witness: and came to our as- 
sistance in the last* Alexandrian war with fifteen hundred soldiers; and when he 
was sent by me to Mithridates, showed himself superior in valour to all the rest 
of tnat army: for these reasons I will, that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, and 
his children, be ethnarchs of the Jews, and have the high priesthood of the Jews 
for ever, according to the customs of their forefathers, and that he and his sons be 
our confederates ; and that, besides this, every one of them be reckoned among 
vur particular friends. [also ordain, that he and his children retain whatsoever 
privileges belong to the office of high priest, or whatsoever favours have been 
hitherto granted them. And if at any time hereafter there arise any questions 

‘about the Jewish customs, I will that he determine the same. And I think it not 
proper that they should be obliged to find us winter-quarters, or that any moncy 
should be required of them.” 

2. “The decrees of Caius Cesar, consul, containing what hath been granted 
and determined, are as follow: That Hyrcanus and his children bear rule over 
the nation of the Jews, and have the profits of the places to them bequeathed ; and 
that he, as himself the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, defend those that are 

“injured. And that ambassadors be sent to Hyrcanus the son of Alexander, the 

“kigh priest of the Jews, that may discourse with him about a league of friendship 
_ ® That Hyrcanus was himself in Egypt, along with Antipater at thistime, to whom accordingly tne 


pold and prudent actions of his deputy Antipater are here ascribed, as this decree of Julius Cesar Sup- 
noses, we are fartlie assured by the testimony of Strabo, already produced by Josephus, ch. viii. sect 
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and mutual assistance; and that a table of brass, containing the premises, be 
openly proposed in. the capitol, and at Sidon, and lyre, and Askelon, and in the 
temple, engraven in Roman and Greck letters: that this decree may also be com. 
municated to the questors and pretors of the several cities, and to the friends of 
the Jews: and that the ambassadors may have presents made them, and that these 
decrees be sent every where.” . 

4, “Caius Cesar, imperator, dictator, consul, hath granted, that out of regard 
to the honour, and virtue, and kindness of the man, and for the advantage of the 
senate and of the people of Rome, Hyrzanus, the son of Alexander, both he and 
his children, be high priests and priests of Jerusalem, and of the Jewish nation, 
by the same right, and according to the same laws, by which their progenitors 
have held the priesthood.” | 

3. “Caius Cesar, consul the fifth time, hath decreed, that the Jews shall pos- 
sess Jerusalem, and may encompass that city with walls; and that Hyrcanus, the 
son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, retain it in the manner 
he himself pleases; and that the Jews be allowed to deduct out of their. tribute 
every second year the land is let [in the Sabbatic period] a corus of that tribute: 
and that the tribute they pay be not let to farm, nor. that, they pay always the. 
same tribute.” ; 

6. “ Caius Cesar, imperator the second time, hath ordained, that all the coun. 
try of the Jews, excepting Joppa, do pay a tribute yearly for the city Jerusalem, 
excepting the seventh, which they call the Sabbatical year, because thereon they 
neither receive the fruits of their trees, nor do they sow their land; and that they 
pay their tribute in Sidon on the second year [of that Sabbatical period, | the 
fourth part of what was sown; and besides this, they are to pay the same tithes 
to Hyrcanus and his sons, which they paid to their forefathers. And that no one, 
neither president, nor lieutenant, nor ambassador, raise auxiliaries within. the 
‘bounds of Judea, nor my soldiers exact money of them for winter-quarters, or un. 

der any other pretence, but that they be free from all sorts of injuries: and that 
whatsoever they shall hereafter have, and are in. possession of, or have bought, 
they shall retain them all. It is also our pleasure, that the city Joppa, which the 
Jews had originally when they made a league of friendship with the Romans, shall 
belong to them, as it formerly did ; and that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, and 
his sons, have as tribute of that city from those that occupy the land for the coun. 
try, and for what they export every year to Sidon, twenty thousand six hundred 
and seventy-five modii every year; the seventh year, which they call the Sab- 
batic_ year, excepted, whereon they neither plough, nor receive the product of 
their trees. It is also the pleasure of the senate, that as to the villages which are 
in the great plain, which Hyrcanus and his forefathers formerly possessed, Hyr- 
canus and the Jews have them with the same privileges with which they formerly 
had them also; and that the same original ordinances remain still in force, which 
concern the Jews, with regard to their high priests; and that they enjoy the same 
benefits which they have had formerly by the concession of the people and of the 
senate: and let them enjoy the like privileges in Lydda.._ It is the pleasure also 
of the senate, that Hlyrcanus the ethnarch, and the Jews, retain those places, 
countries, and villages, which. belong to the kings of Syria and. Pheenicia, the 
confederates of the Romans, and which they had, bestowed on them as their free 
gifts. It isalsc granted to Hyrcanus, and to his sons, and to the ambass«dors by 
them sent to us, that in the fights between single gladiators, and in these with 
beasts, they shall sit among the senators to see those shows; and that wien they 


desire an audience, they shall be introduced into the senate by the dictator, or by. 


the general of the horse; and when they have introduced them, their answers 
shall be returned to them in ten days at the farthest, after the decree of te senate 
ws made about their affairs.” | 

7. “Caius Cesar, imperator, dictator the fourth time, and consul \be fifth 
ume. declared to be perpetual dictator, made this speech concerning the righta 
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and privileges of Hyrcanus the son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews. Since those imperators* that have been in ine provinces before me, 
have borne witness to Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews, and to the Jews 
themselves, and this before the senate and people of Rome, when the people and 
senate returned their thanks to them, it 1s good that we also now remember the 
same, and provide that a requital be made to Hyrcanus, to the nation of the Jews 
and to the sons of Hyrcanus, by the senate and people of Rome; and that suitably 
to what good will they have shown us, and to the benefits they have bestowed 
upan us.” 

8. “Julius Caius, pretor [consul] of Rome to the magistrates, senate, and peo- 
ple of the Parians, sendeth greeting: The Jews of Delos, and some other Jews 
that sojourn there, in the presence of your ambassadors, signified to us, that by a 
decree of yours, you forbid them to make use of the customs of their forefathers, 
and.their way of sacred worship. Now it does not please me, that such decrees 
should be made against our friends and confederates, whereby they are forbidden 
to live according to their own customs, or to bring in contributions for common 
suppers and holy festivals; while they are not forbidden so to do even at Rome 
itself; for even Caius Cesar, our imperator and consul, in that decree wherein 
he forbade the Bacchanal rioters to meet in the city, did yet permit these Jews, 
and these only, both to bring in their contributions, and to make their common 
suppers. Accordingly, when I forbid other Bacchanal rioters, I permit these Jews 
to gather themselves together, according to the customs and laws of their fore. 
fathers, and to persist therein. Jt will be therefore good for you, that if you 
have made any decree against these our friends and confederates, to abrogate 
the same, by reason of their virtue, and kind disposition towards us.” 

9. Now after Caius was slain, when Marcus Antonius, and Publius Dolabella, 
were consuls, they both assembled the senate, and introduced Hyrcanus’s ambas. 
gadors into it, and discoursed of what they desired, and made a league of friend- 
ship with them. The senate also decreed to grant them all they desired. Jedd 
the decree itself, that those who read the present work may have ready by them 
a demonstration of the truth of what we say. The decree was this: 

i0. “The decree of the senate, copied out of the treasury, from the public 
tables belonging to the questors, when Quintus Rutilius and Caius Corneilius were 
questors, and taken out of the second table of the first class, on the third day be- 
fore the ides of April, in the temple of Concord. ‘There were present at the 
writing of this decree, Lucms Catpurnius Piso, of the Menenian tribe ; Servius 
Papinius Potitus, of the Ssemonian tribe ; Caius Caninius Rebilius, of the Taren- 
tine tribe; Publius Tidetius ; S.ucius Apulinus, the son of Lucius, of the Sergian 
tribe ; Flavius, the son of Lucius, of the Lemonian tribe; Publius Platius, the 
son of Publius, of the Papyrian tribe; Marcus Acilius, the son of Marcus, of the 
Mecian tribe; Lucius Erucius, the son of Lucius, of the Stellatine tribe ; Marcus 
Quintius Plancillus, the son of Marcus, of the Pollian tribe ; and Publius Serius 
Publius Dolabella, and Marcus Antonius, the consuls, made this reference to the 
senate, that as to those things which, by the decree of the senate, Caius Caesar 
had adjudged about the Jews, and yet had not hitherto that decree been brought 
into the treasury, it is our will, as it is also the desire of. Publius Dolabella and 
Marcus Antonius, our consuls, to have these decrees put into the public tables, 
and brought to the city questors, that they may take care to have them put upon 
the double tables. ‘This was done before the fifth of the ides of February, in the 
temple of Concord. Now the ambassadors from Hyrcanus the high priest were 
these: Lysimachus, the son of Pausanias; Alexander, the son of Theodorus , 
Patroclus, the son of Chereas ;, and Jonathan the son of Onias.” 


* Dr. Hudson justly supposes, that these Roman imperators, or generals of armies, meant both tere 
and sect. 2, who gave testimony to Hyrcanus’s and the Jews’ faithfulness and good will to the Romarg 
before the senate and people of Rome, were principally Pompey, Scaurus, and Gabinius ; of all wnom 
Josephus had already given us the history, so far as the Jews were conceined with then. 
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1]. Hyrcanus sent also one of these ambassadors to Dolabella, who was then 
the prefect of Asia, and desired him to dismiss the Jews from the military ser. 
vices, and to preserve to them the customs of their forefathers, and to permit them 
to live according to them. And when Dolabella had received Hyrcanus’s letter, 
without any farther deliberation, he sent an epistle to all the Asiatics, and parti. | 
cularly to the city of Ephesians, the metropolis of Asia, about the Jews: a copy 
of which epistle here follows : 

12. “* When Artemon was prytanis, on the first day of the month Leneon, Do 
labella, imperator, to the senate, and magistrates, and people of the Ephesians, 
sendeth greeting: Alexander, the son of Theodorus, the ambassador of Hvrcanus, 
the son of Alexander the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, appeared before 
me, to show that his countrymen could not go into their armies, because they are 
not allowed to bear arms, or to travel, on the Sabbath days, nor there to proenre 
themselves those sorts of food which they have been used to eat from the times 
of their forefathers ; I do therefore grant them a freedom from going into the 
urmy, as the former-prefects have done, and permit them to use the customs of 
their forefathers, in assembling together for sacred and religious purposes, as their 
law requires, and for collecting oblations necessary for sacrifices ; and my will 
is, that you write this to the several cities under your jurisdiction.” 

13. And these were the concessions that Dolabella made to our nation, when 
Hyrcanus sent an embassage to him. But Lucius the consul’s decree ran thus: 
‘“‘ | have at my tribunal set these Jews, who are citizens of Rome, and follow the 
Jewish religious rites, and yet live at Ephesus, free from going inte the army, on 
account of the superstition they are under. This was done before the twelfth of 
the calends of October, when Lucius Lentulus, and Caius Marcellus, were con. 
suls, in the presence of Titus Appius Balgus, the son of Titus, and lieutenant of 
the Horatian tribe ; of Titus Tongius, the son of Titus, of the Crustarnine tribe , 
of Quintus Resius, the son of Quintus; of Titus Pompeius Longinus, the son of 
Titus; of Caius Servilius, the son of Caius of the Tarentine tribe; of Bracchus 
the military tribune ; of Publius Lucius Gallus, the son of Publius, of the Vetu- 
rian tribe ; of Caius Sentius, the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe; of Titus 
Artilius Bulbus, the son of Titus, lieutenant and vice-pretor; to the magistrates, 
senate, and peuple of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting: Lucius Lentulus, the con. 
sul, freed the Jews that are in Asia from going into the armies, at my interces. 
sion for them. And whenI had made the same petition some time afterward te 
Phanius, the imperator, and to Lucius Antonius, the vice-questor, I obtained that 
privilege of them also ; and my will is, that you take care that no one give them 
any disturbance,” ; 

14, The decree of the Delians. ‘The answer of the pretors, when Beotus 
was archon, on the twentieth day of the month Thargeleon: While Marcus Piso 
the lieutenant lived in our city, who was also appointed over the ‘choice of the 
soldiers, he called us, and many others of the citizens, and gave order, that if there 
be here any Jews, who are Roman citizens, no one is to give them any distur. 
bance about going into the army, because Cornelius Lentulus, the consul, freed © 
the Jews from going into the army, on account of the superstition they are under; 
you are therefore obliged to submit to the pretor.” »And the like decree was 
made by the Sardians about us also. | 

15. ‘* Caius Phanius, the son of Caius, imperator and consul, to the magis- 
trates of Cos, sendeth greeting: I would have you know that the ambassadors of 
the Jews have been with me, and desired they might have those decrees which 
the senate had made about them; which decrees are here subjoined. My will 
is, that you have a regard to, and take care of these men, according to the se. 
nate’s decree, that they may be safely conveyed home through your country.” 

16. The declaration of Lucius Lentulus, the consul: ‘I have dismissed those 
Jews who are Roman citizens, and who appear to me to have their religious r'tes, 
snd to observe the laws of the Jews at Ephesus, om account of the superstition 
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they areunder. This act was done before the thirteenth of the calends of Octo- 

ber.” | | 

17. “Lucius Antonius, the son of Marcus, vice-questor, and vice-pretor, to 
the magistrates, senate, and people of the Sardonians, sendeth greeting: Those 
Jews that are our fellow citizens of Rome, came to me, and demonstrated that 
they had an assembly of their own, according to the laws of their forefathers; and 
this from the beginning: as also a place of their own, wherein they determined 
their suits and controversies with one another: upon their petition therefore to 
me, that these might be lawful for them, I give order that these their privileges 
be preserved, and they be permitted to do accordingly.” - 

18. The declaration of Marcus Publius, the son of Spurius, and of Marcus, the 
son of Marcus, and of Lucius, the son of Publius: ‘‘ We went to the proconsw, 
and informed him of what Dositheus, the son of Cleopatrida of Alexandria desired, 
that, if he thought good, he would dismiss those Jews who were Roman citizens, 
and were wont to observe the rites of the Jewish religion, on account of the su- 
perstition they were under. Accordingly he did dismiss them. This was done be- 
fore the thirteenth of the calends of October.” 

19. “In the month Quintilis, when Lucius Lentulus and Caius Marcellus were 
consuls; and there were present Titus Appius Balbus, the son of Titus, lieutenant 
of the Horatian tribe; ‘Titus Tongius, of the Crustamine tribe; Quintus Resius, 
the son of Quintus; Titus Pompeius, the son of Titus; Cornelius Longinus ; 
Caius Servilius Bracchus, the son of Caius, a military tribune, of the Tarentine 
tribe; Publius Clusius Gallus, the son of Publius, of the Veturian tribe; Caius 
Teutius, the son of Caius, a military tribune of the Emilian tribe ; Sextus Atilius 
Serranus, the son of Sextus, of the Esquiline tribe ; Caius Pompeius, the son of 
Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe ; Titus Appius Menander, the son of Titus; Publius 
Servilius Strabo, the son of Publius; Lucius Paccius Capito, the son of Lucius 
of the Colline tribe; Aulus Furius Teritus, the son of Aulus; and Appius Menas. 
In the presence of these it was that Lentulus pronounced this decree: I have be. 
fore the tribunal dismissed those Jews that are Roman citizens, and are accus. 
tomed to observe the sacred rites of the Jews at Ephesus, on account of the su- 
perstition they are under.” . 

20. ‘The magistrates of the Laodiceans to Caius Rubilius, the son of Caius 
the consul, sendeth greeting: Sopater, the ambassador of Hyrcanus the high 
vriest, hath delivered us an epistle from thee, whereby he lets us know, that cer. 
iain ambassadors were come from Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews, and 
hrought an epistle written concerning their nation ; wherein they desire that the 
lews may be allowed to observe their Sabbaths, and other sacred rites, according 
to the laws of their forefathers; and that they may be under no command ; be- 
sause they are our friends and confederates, and that nobody may injure them in 
sur provinces. Now although the Trallians there present contradicted them, and 
were not pleased with these decrees, yet didst thou give order that they should 
be observed, and informedst us that thou hadst been desired to write this to us 
about them. We therefore, in obedience to the injunctions we have received 
from thee, have received the epistle which thou sentest us, and have laid it up by 
itself among our public records. And as to the other things about which thou 
didst send to us, we will take care that no complaint be made against us.” 

21. “ Publius Servilius, the son of Publius, of the Galban tribe, the proconsut 
to the magistrate, senate, and people of the Milesians, sendeth greeting: Pryta- 
nes, the son of Hermes, a citizen of yours, came to me when I was at Trailles, 
and held a court there, and informed me that you used the Jews in a way diffe. 
rent from my opinion, and forbade them to celebrate their Sabbaths, and to per 
form the sacred rites received from their forefathers, and to manage the fruits of 
the land according to their ancient custom, and that he had himself been the 

_ promulger of your decree, according as your laws require: I would therefore . 

VOL. L 
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have you know, that upon hearing the pleadings on both sides, I'give sentence 
that the Jews should not be prohibited to make use of their own customs.” 

22. The decree of those of Pereamus. When Cratippus was prytanis, on 
the;first day of the month Desius, the decree of the pretors was this: ‘Since the 
Romans, following the conduct of their ancestors, undertake dangers for the 
common safety of all mankind, and are ambitious to settle their confederates and 
friends in happiness, and in firm peace; and since the nation of the Jews, and 
their high priest Hyrcanus, sent as ambassadors tothem Strato, the son of Theo. 
datus, and Apollonius, the'son of Alexander, and Eneas, the son of Antipater, 
and Aristobulus, the son of Amyntas, and Sosipater, the son of Philip, worthy 
and good men, who gave a particular account of their affairs ; the senate there. 
upon made a decree about what they had desired of them, that Antiochus the 
king, the son of Antiochus, should do no injury to the Jews, the confederates of 
the Romans; and that the fortresses, and the havens, and the country, and what 
soever clse he had taken from them, should be restored to them; and that it may 
be lawful for them to export their goods out of their own havens; and that no 
king nor people may have leave to export any goods, either out of the country 
of Judea, or out of their havens, without paying customs, but only Ptolemy the 
king of Alexandria, because he is our confederate and friend; and that, according 
to their desire, the garrison that isin Joppasmay be ejected. Now Lucius Pet- 
tius, one of our senators, a worthy and good man, gave order that we should take 
care that these things should be done according to the senate’s decree; and that 
we should take care also that their ambassadors might return home in safety. 
Accordingly we admitted Theodorus into our senate and assembly, and took the 
epistle out of his hands, as well as the decree of the senate : and as he discoursed 
with great zeal about the Jews, and described Hyrcanus’s virtue and generosity, 
~ and how he was a benefactor to all men in common, and ‘particularly to every 
body that comes to him, we laid up the epistle in our public records; and made 
a decree ourselves, that since we also are in confederacy with the Romans, we 
would do every thing we could for the Jews,: according to the senate’s decree. 


Fheodorus also, who brought the epistle, desired of our pretors, that they would 


send Hyrcanus a copy of that decree, as also ambassadors to signify to him the 
affection of our people to him, and to exhort them to preserve and augment. their 
friendship for us, and be ready to bestow other benefits upon us, as justly expecting 
to receive proper requitals from us; and desiring them to remember that our an- 
cestors* were friendly to the Jews even in the days of Abraham, who was the fa- 
ther of all the Hebrews, as we have [also] found it set down in our public records.” 

23. The decree of those of Halicarnassus. When Memnon, the son of Ores- 
tidas by descent, but by adoption of Eunonymus, was priest, on the *** day of 
the month Aristerion, the deeree of the people, upon the representation of Mar- 
cus Alexander, was this: .“* Since we have ever a great regard to. piety towards 
God, and to holiness ; and since we aim to follow the people of the Romans, wha 
are the benefactors of all men, and what they have written to us about a league 
of frrendship and mutual assistance between the Jews and our city, and that their 
sacred offices, and accustomed festivals and assemblies may be observed by them ; 
we have decreed, that as many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to 
do may celebrate their Sabbaths, and perform their holy offices, according to the 


* We have herea most remarkable and authentic attestation of the citizens of Pergamus, that Abras 
ham was the father of all the Hebrews; that their own ancestors were. in the oldest times, the friends of 
those Hebrews; and that the public acts of their city, then extant, con Srmed the same; which evidence 
is too strong to be evaded: by our present ignorance of the particular occasion of such ancient friendship 
und alliance between those people. See the like full evidence of the kindred of the Iacedemonians and 
the Jews; and that because they were both the posterity of Abraham, by a public epistle of these people 
to the Jews, preserved in the first book of the Maccabees, xii. 19—23, and thence by Josephus, Antiq. B, 
xii, ch. iv. sect. 10; both which authentic records are highly valuabie. .Itis also well worthy of obser, 
vation, what Moses Chorenensis, the principal Armenian historian, informs us of, p. 83, that Arsaceg, 
who raised the Parthian Empire, was of the seed of Abraham by Keturah ; and that thereby was accom 
piished that prediction which said, kings of nations shall proceed from thee, Gen. xvii. 6. 


| 
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Jewish laws; and may make their proseuche at the seaside, according to the 
customs cf their forefathers; and if any one, whether he be a magistrate or pri. 
vate person, hindereth them from SO Hat he shall be liable to a fine, to be ap- 
plied to the uses of the city.” 

24. The decree of the Sardians.. This iar was rae by the senate and 
people, upon. the representation of the pretors: . ‘‘ Whereas those Jews who are 
our fellow-citizens and live with us in this city, have ever had great benefits 
heazed upon them by the people, and have come now into the senate, and desired: 
ofthe people, that upon the restitution of their law, and their liberty, by the senate 
and people of Rome, they may assemble together ‘according to their ancient legal 
custom; and that we will not bring any suit against them about it; and that a 
place indy be given them where they may have their congregations, with their 
wives and children, and may offer, as did their forefathers, their prayers and 
sacrifices to God’: now the senate and people have decreed to permit them to as- 
semble together on the days formerly appointed, and to act according to their own 
laws 5 and that such a place be set apart for them by the pretors for the building 
and inhabiting the same, as they shall esteem fit for that purpose ; and that those 
that take care of the provisions for the city shall take care that such sorts of food 
as they esteem fit for their eating, may be imported into the city.” 

25. The decree of the Ephesians, When Menophilus was prytanis, on the 
first day of the month Artemisius, this decree was made by the people: ‘ Nica- 
nor, the son of Kuphemus, pronounced it, upon the representation of the pretors. 
Since the Jews that dwell in this city ne petitioned Marcus Julius Pomperus, | 
_ the son of Brutus, the proconsul, that they may be allowed to observe their Sab- 
baths, and to act in all things according to the customs of their forefathers, with- 
out impediment from any body, the pretor hath granted their petition. Accord: 
ingly it was decreed, by the senate and people, that in this affair that concerned 
the Romans, no one ‘of them should be hindered from keeping the Sabbath day, 
nor be fined for so doing, but that they be allowed to do all things according to 
their own laws.” 

26. Now there are many such decrees* of the senate and imperators of the 
Romans, and those different from those before us, which have been made in fa- 
vour of Hyrcanus, and of our nation ; as also, there have been more decrees of 
the cities, and rescripts of the pretors, to such epistles as concerned our rights 
- and privileges: and certainly such as are not ill disposed to what we write, may 
believe that they are all to this purpose, and that by the specimens which we have 
inserted ; for since we have produced evident marks, that may still be seen, of 
the friendship we-have had with the Romans, and demonstrated that those marks: 
are engraven upon columns and tables of brass in the capitol, that are still in be- 
ing, and preserved to this day, we have omitted to set them all down, as needless 
and disagreeable; for I cannot suppose any one so perverse as not to believe the 
friendship we have had with the Romans, while they have demonstrated the 
kame by such a great number of their decrees relating to us; nor will they doubt 
of our fidelity as to the rest of those decrees, since we have showed the same 
in those we have produced. And thus have we sufficiently explained that friend. 
ship and confederacy we at those times had with the Romans. 

* If we compare Josephus’s promise in sect. 1, to produce all the public decrees of the Romans in fa- 
vour of the Jews with his excuse here for omitting many of them, we may observe, that when he came 
to transcribe all those decrees he had collected, he found them so numerous that he thought he should tos ° 
aiuch tire his readers if he had attempted it, which he thought a sufficient apology for his omitting the 
rest of them ; yet do those by nim produced afford such a strong confirmation to his history, and give 


such great light to even the Roman Ds themselves, that I believe the curious are not a little sovre 
fur such his omissions. 
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: CHAP. XI. 


. 


How Marcas* succeeded Sextus when he had been slain by Bassus’s Treachery 
and how, after the Death of Cesar, Cassius came into Syria, and distressed 


Judea ; as also, how Malichus slew Antipater, and was himself slain by 
fTerod. ' 


§ 1. Now itso fell out, that about this very time the affairs of Syria were in 
great cisorder, and this on the occasion following: Cecilius Bassus, one of Pom. 
pey’s party, laid a treacherous design against Sextus Cesar, and slew him, and 
then took his army, and got the management of public affairs into his own hand ; 
so there arose a great war about Apamia, while Cesar’s generals came against 
him with an army of horsemen and footmen: to these Antipater also sent suc- 
cours, and his sons with them, as calling to mind the kindnesses they had re- 
ceived from Cesar, and on that account he thought it but just to require punish- 
ment for him, and to take vengeance on the man that had murdered him. Anda > 
as the war was drawn out into a great length, Marcus came from Rome to take 
Sextus’s government upon him, but Caesar was slain by Cassius and Brutus in the 
senate-house, after he had retained the government three years and six months. 
This fact, however; is related elsewhere. 

2. As the war that arose upon the death of Cesar was now begun, and the 

principal men were all gone, some one way and some another, to raise armies. 
Cassius came from Rome into Syria, in order to receive the [army that lay im 
the] camp at Apamia: and having raised the siege, he brought over both Bassus 
aud Marcus to his party. He then went over the cities; and got together wea- 
pons and soldiers, and laid great taxes upon those cities ; and he chiefly oppres- 
sed Judea, and exacted of it seven hundred talents: but Antipater, when he saw 
the state to be in so great consternation and disorder, he divided the collection 
of that‘sum, and apvointed his two sons to gather it, and so that part of it was to. 
be exacted by Malichus, who was ill-disposed to him, and part by others. And 
because Herod did exact what was reauired of him from Galilee before others, he 
was inthe greatest favour with Cassius: fer he thought it a part of prudence te 
cultivate a friendship with the Romans, an4 to gain their good-will at the expense 
of others; whereas the curators of the other cities, with their citizens, were sold 
for slaves ; and Cassius reduced four cities into a state ot slavery, the two most 
potent of which were Gophna and) Emmaus; and, besides these, Lydda and 
Thamna. Nay, Cassius was so very angry at Malichus that he had xilled nim 
(for he assaulted him,) had not Hyreanus, by the means of Antipater, sent hima 
hundred talents of his own, and thereby pacified his anger against him. 
- 3. But after Cassius was gone out of Judea, Malichus laid snares for Antipater 
as thinking that his death would be the preservation, of Hyrcanus’s governme::*: 
but his design was not unknown to Antipater, which, when he perceived, he retired 
beyond Jordan, and got together an army, partly of Arabs, and partly of his own 
countrymen. However Malichus, being one of great cunning, denied that he had 
laid any snares for him, and made his defence with an oath, both to himself and 
his sons ; and said, that while Phasaelus had a garrison in Jerusalem, and Herod 
had the weapons of war in custody, he could never have a thought of any such - 
thing. So Antipater, perceiving the distress that Malichus was in, was recon. 
ciled to him, and made an agreement with him: this was when Marcus was pre- 
sident of Syria; who yet perceiving that this Malichus was making a disturbance 
in Judea, proceeded so far that he had almost killed him, but still, at the interces- 
sion of Antipaier, he saved him. . 

* For Marcus, the president of Syria, sent as successor to Sextus Cesar, the Roman historians require 


us to read Mua cus in Josephus, and this perpetually, both m these Antiquities, and in the history of atv 
“War, as the learned generally agree. 
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4, However, Antipater little thought that by saving Malichus he had saved his 
own murderer; for now Cassius and Marcus had got together an army, and in: 
trusted the entire care of it with Herod, and made him general of the forces of 
Celesyria, and gave him a fleet of ships, and an army of horsemen and footmen: 
and promised him, that after the war was over, they would make him king of Ju. 
dea, for a war was already begun between Antony and the younger Cesar; but 
as Malichus was most afraid of Antipater, he took him out of the way; and, by 
the offer of money, persuaded the butler of Hyrcanus, with whom they were both 
to feast, to kill him by poison. This being done, and he having armed men with 
him, settled the affairs of the city. But when Antipater’s sons, Herod and Pha. 
saelus, were acquainted with this conspiracy against their father, and bad indig- 
nation at it, Malichus denied all, and utterly renounced any knowledge of the 
murder. And’thss died Antipater, aman that had distinguished himself for piety 
and justice, and love to his country.» And whereas one of his sons, Herod, re- 
solved immediately to revenge their father’s death, and was coming upon Mali. 
chus with an army for that purpose, the elder of his sons, Phasaelus, thought it 
best rather to get this man into their hands by policy, lest they should appear to 
begin a civil war in the country ; so he accepted of Malichus’s defence for him- 
self, and pretended to believe him that he had had no hand in the violent death of 
Antipater his father, but erected a fine monument for him. Herod also went to 
Samaria ; and when he found them in great distress, he revived their spirits, and 
composed their differences. , ern 

5. However, a little after this, Herod, upon the approach of a festival, came 
with his soldiers into the city, whereupon Malichus was affrighted, and persuaded 
Hyreanus not to permit him to comé into the city. Hyrcanus complied ; and, for 
a pretence of excluding him, alleged that a rout of strangers ought not to be ad 
mitted, while the multitude were purifying themselves. But Herod had little re- 
gard to the messengers that were sent to him, and entered the city in the night 
time. and affrighted Malichus; yet did he remit nothing of his former diss.mula- 
tion, but wept for Antipater, and bewailed him as a friend of his with a loud voice: 

but Herod and his friends thought it proper, not openly to contradict Malichus’s 
hypocrisy, but to give him tokens of mutual friendship, in order to prevent his 
suspicion of them. ny Ti 

6. However, Herod sent to Cassius, and informed him of the murder of his 
father; who, knowing what sort of man Malichus was as to his morals, sent him 
back word that he should revenge his father’s death; and also sent privately to the 
commanders of his army at Tyre, with orders to assist Herod in the execution of 
a very just design of his. Now when Cassius had taken Laodicea, they all went 
together to him, and carried him garlands and money : and Herod thought that 
Malichus might be punished while he was there; but he was somewhat appre- 
hensive of the thing, and designed to make some great attempt; and because his 
son was then an hostage at 'I'yre, he went to that city, and resolved to steal him 
away privately, and to march thence into Judea: and as Cassius was in haste to 
march against Antony, he thought to bring the country to revolt, and to procure 
the government for himself. But Providence opposed his counsels; and Herod 
being a shrewd man, and perceiving what his intention was, he sent thither be- 
forehand a servant; in appearance indeed to get a supper ready, for he had said 
before, that he would feast them all there; but in reality to the commanders of the 
army, whom he persuaded to go out against Malichus with their daggers. So they 
went out and met the man near the city, upon the seashore, and stabbed him. 
‘Whereupon Hyrcanus was so astonished at what had happened, that his speech 
failed him: and when, after some difficulty, he had recovered himself, he asked 
Herod what the matter could be, and who it was that slew Malichus; and when 
he said that it was done by the command of Cassius, he commended the ac. 
tion: for that Malichus was a very wicked man, and one that conspired agains 
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his own country: . And this was the punishment that was inflicted ap Malchus ‘for 
what he wickedly did to Antipater. i Tot fire 

7. But when Cassius was marched out of Syria, disturbances arose in Judea . 
for Felix, who was left at Jerusalem with an, army, made a sudden attemp? 
against Phasaleus, and the people themselves rose in arms; but Herod went to 
Fabius, the prefect of Damascus, and was desirous to run to his brother’s assis. 
tance, but was hindered by a distemper that seized upon him, wll. Phasaelus by 
himself had been too hard for Felix, and had shut him up in the tower, and there, 
on certain conditions, dismissed him. Phasaelus also complained of Hyrcanus, 
that although he had received a great many benefits from them, yet did he sup. 
port their enemies: for Malichus’s brother had made many places to revolt, and 
kept garrisons in them, and particularly Massado, the strongest fortress of them 
all. Inthe mean time, Herod was recoverd of his disease, and came and took 
from Felix all the places he had gotten; and, upon certain conditions, dismissex 
him also. : 


——— 


CHAP. Xl. 


Herod ejects Antigonus, the Son of Aristobulus, out of Judea, and gains the Friend 
ship of Antony, who was now come into Syria, by sending him much Money: 
on which Account he would not admit of those that would have accused 
Herod: and what tt was that Antony wrote.to the Tyrians in Behalf 

of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now* Ptolemy, the son of Mennets, brought back into Judea Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, who had already raised an army, and had, by money, 
made Fabius to be his friend, and this because he was of kin:‘to:\him.. Marion alse 
gave him assistance. He had been left by Cassius to tyrannize over ‘Tyre : for 
this Cassius was a man that seized on Syria, and then kept it under, in the wav 
ofa tyrant. Marion also marched into Galilee, which lay im his neighbourhood, 
and took three ofits fortresses, and put garrisons into them to keep:them. But 
when Herod came, he took all from him: ‘but the Tyrian garrison he dismissed 
in a very civil manner ; nay, to some of the soldiers he made presents, out-of the 
good-will:he bare to:that'city.. When he had dispatched 'these affairs; and was 


gone to meet Antigonus, he joined battle with him, and beat him, ‘and «druve. 


him out ef Judea presently, when he was just come into its borders.’ But when 
he was come to Jerusalem, Hyrcanus and the people put garlands about’ his:shead; 
for he had already contracted an affinity with the family of Hyrcanus:by having 
espoused a descendant of his, and for that reason Herod took the greater care:or 
him, as being: to:marry the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, and the 
grand-daughter of Hyrcanus; by which wife he became the father of: three malé 
and two female children. .. He hadalso married before this ‘another wife,-out of:a 
lower family of his own nation, whose name was ‘Doris ; by whom he: had-his 
eldest ‘son Antipater. 7 ic A fenises. dorem 

‘2. Now Antonius:and Cesar had -beaten:Cassius near Philippi, as others:have 


* In this and the following chapters, the reader will easily remark how truly Gronovius ot eerves, ‘in 
nis notes on the’ Roman decrees in’ favour of the J ews, that their rights and ‘privileges’ } were ‘conimonh 
urchased of the Romans with money:; Many examples of.this sort, hoth-as:to.the Romans and, othérs 
in authority, will occur in our Josephus, both now and hereafter, and need not to be | aken "you arn 
tice of on the several occasions in these notes. | Accordingly the chief captain con! dbs to St. Paul, dak 
witha great sumibe hadiobtdined:his freedom, A cts, xxii..28) as had St: \Paul’s ancestofs,.very. probably, 
peurchaseu the like freedom for their family by money, as the same author justly concrwdes aise 
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»to ‘Herod, who was come to ‘him to make his defence against his accusers, .on 


which accovnt his adversaries could not so much as obtain a hearing ; which fa. 
vour Herod had gained of Antony by money. But still, when Antony was come 


“to Ephesus, Hyrcanus the high priest, and our nation, sent an embassage to him, 


which carried a crown of gold with them, and desired that he would write to the 
governors of the provinces, to set those Jews free who had been carried captive 
by Cassius, and this witheut their having fought against him ; and to restore them 
to that country which, in the days of Cassius, had.been taken from them. Antony 
thought the Jews’ desires, were just, and wrote immediately to Hyrcanus, and to 
the Jews. He also sent, at the same time, a decree to the Tyrians; the con- 
ti of which were to the same purpose. 

‘Marcus Antonius, imperator, to Hyrcanus the high priest and ethnarch of 


ped dette sendeth greeting: If you be in health, it is well; Iam also in health, 


with the army. ‘Lysimachus,: the son of Pausanius, and Josephus, the son of 


‘Menneus, and Mlbondok: the son of Theodorus, your ambassadors, met me at 


Ephesus, and have renewed that embassage which they had formerly been upon 
at Rome; and have diligently acquitted themselves of the present embassage, 
which thou and thy nation have intrusted to them; and have fully declared the good 
will thou hast for us. : lam therefore satisfied, both by your actions and your 
words, that:you are well disposed to us: and I understand that your conduct of 
life is constant and religious ; so I reckon upon you as.our own; but when those 


that were adversaries to you, and to the Roman people, and abstained. neither 


from cities nor temples, and did not observe the agreement they had confirmed 
by oath, it was not only on account of our contest -with them, but on account. of 
all mankind in common, that we have taken vengeance on those who have been 


the authors of great injustice towards men, and of great wickedness towards the 


gods; for the sake of which we suppose it was that the sun turned away its 


light from us,* as unwilling to view the horrid crime they were guilty of in 


the case of Cesar. We have also overcome their conspiracies, which threat. 
ened the gods themselves ; which Macedonia received, .as it is a climate peculi- 
arly proper for impious and insolent attempts; and we have overcome. that con 


fused rout of men, half mad with spite against,us, which they got together at, Phi- 


‘opi, in Macedonia, when they seized on the places that. were prcper, for their 


‘purpose, and, as it were, walled them round with the mountains to the very sea, 
‘and where the passage was open only through.a single gat2. . This victory we 
_ gained, because the gods had condemned these men for.their wicked enterprises. 
» Now Brutus, when he had-fled as far.as Philippi, was shut up by.us, and became 


a partaker of the same perdition with Cassius ;.and, now these have received 


‘their punishment, we suppose that we may enjoy. peace for the time to.come, and 
‘that Asia may be-at-rest from war... We. therefore make, that peace which God 
hath given us common to eur confederates, also; insomuch, that. the, body, of Asia 


is now recovered out of that distemper it was under by the means of our victory. 

I therefore, bearing in mind both thee and your nation, shall take care of what 
may be for your advantage. I have also sent epistles in writing to the several - 
cities, that if any persons, whether freemen.or bondmen, have been sold under 
the spea: by Caius Cassius, or his subordinate officers, they may be set free. And 


» Twill that you kindly make, use of the favours which. and Dolabella havegranted 


- eae 


you. IJ also forbid the Tyrians to use any violence:with you ;:and for. what places 
of the Jews they now possess, I order them: to-restore them.. Thaye withal aC. 
rect of the crown which thou,sentest.me.’ 

4. “ Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the magistrates, senate, and people of 


‘Tyre, sendeth greeting : ‘The’ Ambassadors of 'Hyrcanus, tlie high ‘priest and 


* This clause, plainly, alludes to that well noun but: unusual and very Jong darkness of the sun, which 


. ear upon the murder of Julius oo by Brutus and Cassius ; which is taken great’ nouce ‘Of ‘by 
; 1 


1, Pliny, and other Roman auth See niin hig oth ‘Book i. gt before the: end ; and arpad a 


onNat. Hist. Biiiehsxxx 16 Gonoe9 , »¥ oft to Thaded uo 
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ethnarch [of the Jews,] appeared before me at Ephesus, and told me, that you ¢.¢ 
in possession of part of their country, which you entered upon under the govern 
inent of our adversaries. Since, therefore, we have undertaken a war for the ob. 
taining the government, and have taken care to do what was agreeable to piety ané 
justice, and have brought to punishment those that had neither any remembrance of 
the kindnessés they had received, nor have kept their oaths, 1 will that you be at 
peace with those that are our confederates ; as also, that what you have taken 
by the means of our adversaries shall not be reckoned your own, but be returned 
to those from whom you took them, for none of them took their provinces or their 
armies by the gift of the senate; but they seized them by force, and bestowed 
them by violence upon such as became useful to them in their unjust proceed. 
ings. Since, therefore, those men have received the punishment due to them, we 
desire that our confederates may retain whatsoever it was that they formerly 
possessed without disturbance; and that you ‘restore all the places which 
pelonged to Hyrcanus the ethnarch of the Jews, which you have had, though i 
~were but one day before Caius Cassius began an unjustifiable war against us , 
and entered into our province; nor do you use any force against him, in order 
to weaken him, that he may not be able to dispose of that which is his own ; but 
if you have any contest with him about your respective rights, it shall be lawful 
for you to plead your cause when we come upon the places concerned ; for we 
shall alike preserve the rights, and hear all the causes of our confederates.” 

5. “Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the magistrates, senate, and people of 

Tyre, sendeth greeting: I have sent you my decree, of which I will that ye take 
care that it be engraven on the public tables, in Roman and Greek letters, and 
that it stand engraven in the most illustrious. places, that it may be read by all.” 
Marcus Antonius, imperator, one of the triumvirate over the public affairs, made 
this declaration: “Since Caius Cassius, in this revolt he hath made, hath pil- 
laged that province which belonged not to him, and was held by garrisons there 
encamped, while they were our confederates, and hath spoiled that nation of the 
Jews that was in friendship with the Roman people, as in war; and,since we 
have overcome his madness by arms, we now correct by our decrees and judicial 
determinations what he hath laid waste, that those things may be restored to our 
confederates. And as for what hath been sold of the Jewish possessions, whe- 
ther they be bodies or possessions, let them be released; the bodies into that 
“state of freedom: they were originally in, and the possessions to their former 
owners. [also will, that he who shall not comply with this decree of mine shai: 
be punished for his disobedience ; and if such a one be caught, I will take care 
that the offender suffer condign punishment.” 
6. The same thing did Antony write to the Sidonians, and the Antiochians, and 
“the Aradians. We have produced these decrees, therefore, as marks for futurity 
of the truth of what we have said, that the Romans had a great concern about our 
nation. 


——— 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Antony made Herod and Phasaelus Tetrarchs, after they had been accused to 
no Purpose: and how the Parthians, when they brought Antigonus into Judea, 
took Hyrcanus and Phasaelus Captives. Herod’s Flight ; and what 
| Aflictions Hyrcanus and Phasaelus endured. 


_§.1. Wnuen after this Antony came into Syria, Cleopatra met him in Cilicia, and 
brought him to fall in love with her. And there came now also a hundred of the 
inost potent of the Jews to accuse Herod and those about him, and set the men 
of the greatest eloquence among them to speak. But Messala contradicted them, 
ou behalf of the young men; and all this in the presence of Hyrcanus, who wae 
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Herod’s father-in-law already.* When Antony had heard both sides at Dadhne, 
he asked Hyrcanus who they were that governed the nation best? He replied, 
Herod and his friends. Hereupon Antony, by reason of the old hospitable friend. 
ship he had made with his father [ Antipater, ] at that time when he was with Ga. 
binius, he made both Herod and Phasaelus tetrarchs. and committed the public 
aifairs of the Jews to them, and wrote letters to that purpose. He also bound 
fifteen of their adversaries, and was going to kill them, but that Herod obtained 
their pardon. ; 

2. Yet did not these men continue quiet when they were come back, but 1 
thousand of the Jews came to Tyre to meet him there, whither the report was 
that ne would come. But Antony was corrupted by the money which Herod and 
bis brother had given him; and so he gave orders to the governor >f the place 
to punish the Jewish ambassadors, who were for making innovations, and to settle 
the government upon Herod: but Herod went out hastily to them, and Hyrcanus 
was with him (for they stood upon the shore before the city;) and he charged them 
to go their ways, because great mischief would befall them if they went on with 
their accusation. But they did not acquiesce: whereupon the Romans ran upon 
them with their daggers, and slew some, and wounded more of them; and the rest 
fied away, and went home, and lay still in great consternation: and when the 
people made a clamour against Herod, Antony was so provoked at it that he slew 
the prisoners. 

3. Now, in the second year, Pacorus, the king of Part.e.28 son, and Barza- 
pharnes, a commander of the Parthians, possessed themselves of Syria. Ptolemy, 
the ‘son of Menneus, was also now dead, and Lysanius his son took his govern. 
_ment, und made a league of friendship with Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus ; 

and in order to obtain it, made use of that commander, who had great interest 

in him. Now Antigonus had promised to give the Parthians a thousand talents, 

and five hundred women, upon condition they would take the government away 

from Hyrcanus, and bestow it upon him, and withal killed Herod. And although 

he did not give them what he had promised, yet did the Parthians make an 

expedition into Judea on that account, and carried Antigonus with them. 

Pacorus went along the maritime parts, but the commander Barzapharnes through 
the midland. Now the T'yrans excluded Pacorus, but the Sidonians and those of 

Ptolemais received him. However, Pacorus sent a troop of horsemen iato Judea, 

lo take a view of the state of the country, and to assist Antigonus; and sent also 

the king’s butler, of the same name with himself. So when the Jews that dwelt 

about Mount Carmel came to Antigonus, and were ready to march with him into 

Judea, Antigonus hoped to get some part of the country by their assistance. ‘The 

place is called Drymi; and when some others came and met them, the men pri- 

vately fell upon Jerusalem; and when some more were come to them, they got 

together in great numbers, and came against the king’s palace, and besieged it. 

But as Phasaelus’s and Herod’s party came to the other’s assistance, anda battle 

happened between them in the market-place, the young men beat their enemies, 

and pursued them into the temple, and sent some armed men into the adjoining 
houses, to keep them in ; who yet being destitute of such as should support them, 

were burnt, and the houses with them, by the people who tose up against them. 

But Herod was revenged on these seditious adversaries of his a little afterward 

for this injury they had offered him, when he fought with them, and slew a great 

number of them. | 

4. But while there were daily skirmishes, the enemy waited for the coming of 

_ the multitude out of the country to Pentecost, a feast of ours so called ; and when 
that day was come, many ten thousands of the people were gathered, together 

* We may, here take notice, that espousals alone were of old esteemed a sufficient foundation for aff 
nity, Hyrcanus being here called father-in-law to. Herud, because bis grand-daughter Mariamne wag 
trothed to hin, although the marriage were not completed tli four years afterward, See Matt. i, Aw 
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rbout the temple, some in armour, and some without. Now those that came 
guarded both the temple and the city, excepting what belonged <o the palace, 
which Herod guarded with a few of his soldiers; and Phasaelas had the charge 
of thé wall, while Herod, with a body of his men, sallied ont upon the enemy, 
who lay in the suburbs, and fought courageously, and put many ten thousands to 
flight; some flying into the city, and some into the temple, and some into the 
outer fortifications; for some such fortifications that were in that place. Phasae- 
lus came also to his assistance; yet was Pacorus, the general of the Parthians, 
at the desire of Antigonus, admitted into the city, with a few of his horsemen, 
under pretence indeed as if he would still the sedition, but in reality to assist An- 
itgonus in obtaining the government. And when Phasaelus met him, and received 
him kindly, Pacorus persuaded him to go himself as ambassador to Barzaphar- 
nes, which was done fraudulently. Accordingly Phasaelus, suspecting no harm, 
complied with his proposal; while Herod did not give his consent to what was 
done, because of the perfidiousness of these barbarians, but desired Phasaelus 
rather to fight those that were come into the city. _ 

5. So both Hyrcanus and Phasaelus went on the embassage ; but Pacorus lett 
with Herod two hundred horsemen, and ten men, who were called the Freemen, 
and conducted the others on their journey ; and when they were in Galilee, the 
governors of the cities there met them in their arms. Barzapharnes also received 
them at the first with cheerfulness, and made them presents, though he after, 
wards conspired against them; and Phasaelus, with bis horsemen, were con. 
ducted to the seaside: but when they heard that Antigonus had promised to give 
the Parthians a thousand talents, and five hundred women, to.assist him against 
them, they soon had a suspicion of the barbarians. Moreover, there was one who 
informed him that snares were laid for them by night, while a guard came about 
them secretly, and they had then been seized upon, had not they waited for the 
seizure of Herod by the Parthians that were about Jerusalem, lest, upon the 
slaughter of Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, he should haye an intimation of it, and es. 
cape out of their hands. And these were the circumstances they were now in; 
and they saw who they were that guarded them. Some persons indeed would 
have persuaded Phasaelus to fly away immediately on. horseback, and not stay 
any longer; and there was one Ophellius who, above all the rest, was earnest 
with him to do so; for he had heard of this treachery from Samarilla, the riches! 
of all the Syrians at that time, who also promised to provide him, ships to, carry 
him off; for the sea was just by them: but he had no mind to desert Hyrcanus, 
nor bring his brother into danger; but he went to Barzapharnes, and_ tola 
him he did not act justly when he made such a. contrivance against them, for that 
if he wanted money, he would give him more than Antigonus; and besides, that 
it was a horrible thing to slay those that came to him upon the security of their 
oaths, and that when they had done them no injury.. But the barbarians. swore 
to him, that there was no truth in any of his suspicions, but that he was troubled 
with nothing but false supposals, and then went away to Pacorus. 

_ 6. But as soon as he was gone away, some men came and bound Hyrcanus and 
Vhasaelus, while Phasaelus greatly reproached the Parthians for their perjury. 
However, that butler,who was sent against Herod, had it in command to get him 
without the walls of the city, and seize upon him; but messengers had been sent 
by Phasaelus to inform Herod of the perfidiousness of the Parthians: and when 
he knew that the enemy had seized upon them, he went to Pacorus, and to the 
anost. potent of the Parthians, as to the lords of the rest, who, although they knew 
the whole matter, dissembled with him in a deceitful way; end said, “That he 
ought to go out with them before the walls, and: meet those which were bringing 
nim his letters: for that they were not taken by his adversaries, but were coming 
‘o give him an account of the good success Phasaelus had had.” Herod did not 
give credit to what they said; for he had heard that his, brother was seized upon 
‘ e de AOS 
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by others also: and the daughter of Hyrcanus, whose daughter he had espoused, 
was his monitor also [not to credit them,] which made him still more suspicious 
of the Parthians; for although other people did not give heed to her, yet did he 
believe her as a woman of very great wisdom. 

7. Now while the Parthians were in consultation what was fit to be done, for 
they did not think it proper to make an open attempt upon a person of his cha. 
racter; and while they put off the determination to the next day, Herod was un- 
der great disturbance of mind, and rather inclining to believe the reports he heard 
about his brother and the Parthians, than to give heed to what was said on the 
other side, he determined, that when the evening came on, he would make use of 
it for his flight, and not make any longer delay, as if the dangers from the 
enemy were not yet certain. He therefore removed with the armed men whom 
he had with him; and set his wives upon the beasts, as also his mother and sis- 
ter, and her whom he was about to marry [Mariamne,] the daughter of Alexan- 
der, the son of Aristobulus, with her mother, the daughter of Hyrcanus, and his 
youngest brother, and all their servants, and the rest of the multitude that was 
with him; and without the enemy’s privity pursued his way to Idumea ; nor 
could any enemy of his who then saw him in this case, be so hard hearted, but 
would have commiserated his fortune ; while the women drew along their infant 
children, and left their own country, end their friends in prison, with tears in their 
eyes, and sad lamentations, and in expectation of nothing but what was of a me- 
lancholy nature. 

8. But for.Herod himself, he raised his mind above the miserable state he was 
in, and was of good courage in the midst of his misfortunes; and, as he passed 
along, he bid them every one to be of good cheer, and not to give themselves up 
to sorrow, because that would hinder them in their flight, which was now the only 
hope of safety that they had. Accordingly they tried to bear with patience the 
calamity they were under, as he exhorted them to do; yet was he once almost 
going to kill himself, upon the overthrow of a wagon, and the danger his mother 
was then in of being killed; and this on two accounts, because of his great con- 
cern foreher, and because he was afraid lest, by this delay, the enemy should 
overtake him in the pursuit ; but as he was drawing his sword, and going to kil 
himself therewith, those that were present restrained him; and being so many in 
number, were too hard for him, and told him, that he ought not to desert them, 
and leave them a prey to their enemies, for that it was not the part of a brave 
man to free himself from the distresses he was in, and to overlook his friends that 
were in the same distresses also. So he was compelled to let that horrid attempt 
alone, partly out of shame at what they said to him, and partly out of regard to 
the great number of those that would not permit him to do what he intended. So 
he encouraged his.mother, and took all the care of her the time would allow, and 
proceeded on the way he proposed to go with the utmost haste; and that was to 
the fortress of Massada.. And as he had many skirmishes with such of the Par- 
thians as attacked him, and pursued him, he was conqueror in them all. 

9. Nor indeed was he free from the Jews all along as he was in his flight . for 
by the time he was gotten sixty furlongs out of the city, and was upon the road, 
they fell upon him, and fought hand to hand with him; whgm he also put to flight, 
‘and overcame, not like one that’ was in distress and in necessity, but like one that 
was excellently prepared for war, and had what he wanted in great plenty. And 
‘in this very place where he now overcame the Jews it was that he some time af- 
‘terward built 'a most excellent: palace, and a city round about, it, and called 1 
\Herodium. And when he was come to Idumea, ata place called Thressa, his 
‘brother Joseph met him; and he then held a council to take advice about all his 
‘affairs, and what was’ fit to be done im bis circumstances ; since he had a great 

‘multitude that followed ‘him, ‘besides his mercenary soldiers, andthe place, Mas. 
,sada, whither he proposed to flv, wos too small to contain so great a multitude : 
‘to he sent away ‘he greater partof his company, heing above nine thousand 
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and bid them go, some one way, and some another, and to save themselves in, 
Idumea ; and gave them what would buy them provisions in their journey; but 
he took with him those that were least encumbered, and were most intimate with 
him, and came to the fortress, and placed there his wives and his tollowers, be. 
ig eight hundred in number, there being in the place a sufficient quantity of 
corn and water, and other necessaries, and went directly for Petra in Arabia. 
But when it was day, the Parthians plundered all Jerusaiem, and the palace, and 
abstained from nothing but Hyrcanus’s money, which was three hundred talents. 
A great deal of Herod’s money escaped, and principally all that the man had 
been so provident as to send into Idumea beforehand: nor indeed did what was 
in the city suffice the Parthians ; but they went out into the country, and plun. 
dered it, and demolished the city Marissa. 

10. And thus was Antigonus brought back into Judea, by the king of the 
Parthians, and received Hyrcanus and Phassaelus for his prisoners ; but he wag 
greatly cast down because the women had escaped, whom he intended to have 
given the enemy, as having promised they should have them, with the money, 
for their reward: but being afraid that Hyrcanus, who was under the guard of the 
Parthians, might have his kingdom restored to him by the multitude, he cut off 
his ears, and thereby took care that the high priesthood should never come to 
him any more, because _he was :naimed ; while the law* ‘required that this dig- 
nity should belong to none but such as had all their members entire. But now 
one cannot but here admire the fortitude of Phasaelus, who, perceiving that he 
was to be put to death, did not think death any terrible thing at all; but to die 
thus by the means of his enemy, this he thought a most pitiable and dishonour- 
able thing; and therefore since he had not his hands at liberty, but the bonds he 
was in prevented him from killing himself thereby, he dashed his head against 
a great stone, and thereby took away his own life, which he thought to be the 
best thing he could do in such a distress as he was in, and thereby put it out of 
the power of the enemy to bring him to any death he pleased. It is also re. 
ported, that when he had made a great wound in his head, Antigonus sent phy. 
siciaas to him, in order to cure it, and by ordering them to infuse poison into the 
wound. killed him. However Phasaelus hearing, before he was quite.dead, by a 
certain woman, that his brother Herod had escaped the enemy, underwent his 
death cheerfully, since he now left behind him one who would revenge his death, 
and who was able to inflict punishment on his enemies. 


—_—— 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Herod got away from the King of Arabia, and made haste to go into Egypt, 
and thence went in haste also to Rome ; and how, by promising a great deal of 
Money to Antony, he obtained of the Senate, and of Caesar, to be made 

King of .the Jews. 


. 1. As for Herod, the great miseries he*was in did not discourage him, but 
made him sharp in discovering surprising undertakings ; for he went to Malchus, 
king of Arabia, whom he had formerly been very kind to, in order to receive 
somewhat by way of requital, now he was in more than ordinary want of it, and 
desired he would let him have some money, either by way of loan, or es his 
free gift, on account of the many benefits he had received from him; for not 
knowing what was become of his brother, he was in haste to redeem him out of 
the hand of his enemies, as willing to give three hundred talents for the price of 
his redemption. He also took with him the son of Phasaelus, who was a child 
vf but seven years of age, for this very reason, that he might be an hostage for 


_ @& This law of Moses, that the criests were to be without blemish, as to all the parts of their bodies, ta 
ta ew xxi. 17—24 ) l os 
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the repayment of the money: but there came messengers from Malchvs to meet 
him, by whom he was desired to be gone, for that “the Parthians bad laid a 
charge upon him not to entertain Herod. ‘This was only a pretence, which he 
made use of that he might not be obliged to repay him what he owed him; ; and 
this he was farther induced. to by tho: | principal men among the Arabians, that 
they might cheat him of what sums they had received fete [his father] ettiy 
pater, and which he had comunitted to their fidelity. He made answer, that he 
did not intend to be troublesome to them by bis coming thither, but that he de. 
sired only to discourse with them about certain affairs “that were to him of the 
oie Importance. 

2, Hereupon he resolved to go away, and did go very prudently the road to 
Dib soi ; and then it was that he lodged in a certain temple, for he had ieft a great 
many of his followers there. On ‘the next day he came to Rhidocolura; and 
there it was that he heard what was befallen his brother. Though Malchus soon 
repented of what he had done, and came running after Herod, but with no man- 
ner of success, for he was gotten a very great way off, and inade haste into the 
road to Pelusium ; and when the stationary ships that lay there hindered him from 
sailing to Alexandria, he went to their captains; by whose assistance, and that 
out of much reverence of, and great regard to him, he was conducted into the 
city [Alexandria,] and was retained there by Cleopatra; yet was she not able 
to prevail with him to stay there, because he was making haste to Rome, even 
though the weather was stormy, and he was informed that the affairs of Italy were 
very tumultuous, and in great disorder. 

3. So he set sail from thence for Pamphylia, and falling into a violent storm, 
he had much ado. to escape to Rhodes, with the loss of the ship’s burden ; and 
there it was that two of his friends, Sappinas and Ptolemeus, met with him : and 
-as he found that city very much damaged in the war against Cassius, though he 
were in necessity himself, he neglected not to do ita kindness, but did what he 
could to recover it to its former state. He also built there a three. decked ship, 
and set sail thence, with his friends, for Italy, and came to the port of Brundu- 
sium: and when he was come from thence to Rome, he first related to Antony 
what had befallen him in Judea, and how Phasaelus his brother was seized_on 
by the Parthians, and put to death by them, and how Hyrcanus was detained cap- 
tive by them, and how they had made Antigonus king, who had promised them 
a sum of money, no less than a thousand talents, with fave hundred women, who 
were to be of the principal families, and of the Jewish stock, and that he had 
carried off the women by night, and that, by undergoing a great many hard- 
ships, he had escaped the hands of his enemies; as also, that his own relations 
were in danger of being besieged and taken, and that he had sailed through a 
storm, and contemned all these terrible dangers of it, in order to come, as soon 
as possible, to him, who was his hope and only succour at this time. 

4. This account made Antony commiserate the change that had happened in 
Herod’s condition ;* and reasoning with himself that this was a common case 
among those that are placed in such great dignities, and that they are hable to the 
mutations that come from fortune, he was very ready to give him the assistance he 
desired ; and this because he called to mind the frieudship he had had with Anti- 
pater, because Herod offered him money to make him king, as he had for- 
merly given it him to make him tetrarch, and chiefly because of his hatred to An- 
tigonus ; for he took him to be a seditious person, and an enemy to the Romans. 
Cesar was also the forwarder to raise Herod’s dignity, and to give him his as- 
sistance in what he desired, on account of the toils of war which he had himself 
undergone with Antipater his father in Kg sypt, and of the hospitality he had treated 
_ *® Concerning the cnrouology of Herod, and the time when he was first made king at Rome, and ccn- 
cerning the time when he began his secon reign, without a rival, upon the conquesta. id slaughter of An 


tigonus, both principally derived from this and the two next chapters in Josephus, see the note on sect, &, 
and chap. xv. rect. 10. 
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him withal, and the kindness he had always showed him, as also to eratify An. 
tony, who was very zealous for Herod. So a senate was convocated ; and Mes. 
sala first, and then Atratinus, introduced Herod into it; and enlarged upon the 
benefits they had received from his father, and put them in mind of the good will 
he had borne the Romans. At the same time they accused Antigonus, and de- 
vlured him an enemy, not only because of his former opposition to them, but that 
ne had now overlooked the Romans, and taken the government from the Parthi. 
ans. Upon this the senate was irritated ; and Antony informed them farther, that 
it was for their advantage in the Parthian war, that Herod should be king. ‘This 
seemed good to all the senators ; and so they made a decree accordingly. 

5. And this was the principal instance of Antony’s affection for Herod, that he 
not only procured him a kingdom which he did not expect (for he did not come 
with an intention to ask the kingdom for himself, which he did not suppose the 
tomans would grant him, who used to bestow it on some of the royal family, but 
intended to desire it for his wife’s brother, who was grandson by his father to 
Aristobulus, and to Hyrcanus by his mother,) but that he procured it for him so 
suddenly that he obtamed what he did not expect, and departed out of Italy in so 
few adays as seven in all. This young man [the grandson] Herod afterward took 
care to have slain, as we shall show in its proper place. But when the senate was 
dissolved, Antony and Cesar went cut of the senate-house, with Herod between — 
them, and with the consuls and other magistrates before them, in order to ofter 
sacrifices, and lay up their decrees in the capitol. Antony also feasted Herod the 
first day of his reign. And thus did this man receive the kingdom, having ob- 
tained it on the hundred and eighty-fourth olympiad, when Caius Domitius Cal. 
vinus was consul the second time, and Caius Asinius Pollio [the first time. ] . 

6. All this while Antigonus besieged those that were in Massada, who had 
plenty of all other necessaries, but were only in want of wacer,* insomuch that on - 
this occasion Josephus, Herod’s brother, was contriving to run away from it, with 
two hundred of his dependants, to the Arabians; for he had heard that Malchus 
repented of the offences he had been guilty of with regard to Herod; but God, by 
_sending rain in the night time, prevented his going away, for their cisterns were 
thereby filled, and he was under no necessity of running away on that account; 
but they were now of geod courage, and the more so, kecause the sending that 
plenty of water which they had been in want of seemed a mark of divine prov’ 
dence; so they made a sally, and fought hand to hand with Antigonus’s soidiers 
with some openly, with some privately, and destroyed a great number of them. 
At the same time, Ventidius, the general of the Romans, was sent out of Syria, to 
drive the Parthians out of it, and marched after them into Judea, in pretence in- 
deed to succour Joseph, but in reality, the whole affair was nu more than a stra- 
tagem in order to get money of Antigonus ; so they pitched their camp very near 
to Jerusalem, and wiped Antigonus of a great deal of money, and then he retired 
himself with the greater part of the army; but that the wickedness he had beer 
guilty of might not be found out, he left Silo there with a certain part of his sol- 
diers ; with whom also Antigonus cultivated an acquaintance, that he might cause 
him-no disturbance ; and was still in hopes that the Parthians would come again 
and defend him. . 


CHAP. XV: 


How Herod sailed out of Italy to Judea, and fought with Antigonus ; and what other 
Lhings happened in Judea about that Time. 


§ 1. By this time Herod had sailed out of Italy to Ptolemais, and had gotten te 


* This grievous want of water at Massada, till the place had like to have been taken by the Parthians, 
mentioned Loth here, and Of the War. B. i. ch. xv. sect. 1, is an indication that it was now summertime 
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cether no small army, both of strangers and of his own countrymen ; and marched 
through Galilee against Antigonus. Silo also, and Ventidius, came and assisted 
him, being persuaded ‘by Dellius, who was sent by Antony to assist in bringing 
back Herod. Now for Ventidius, he was employed in composing the disturbances 
that had been made in the cities by the means of the Parthians; and for Silo, he 


was in Judea indeed, but corrupted by Antigonus. However, as Herod went 


along, his army increased every day, and all Galilee, with some small exception, 
joined him: but as he was marching to those that were in Massada, for he was 
obliged to endeavour to save those that were in that fortress, now they were be- 
sieged, because they were his relations, Joppa was a hinderance to him; for it was 
necessary for him to take that place first, it being a city at variance with him, 
that no strong hold might be left in his enemies’ hands behind him when he should 
go to Jerusalem: and when Silo made this a pretence for rising up from Jeru- 
sihem, and was thereupon pursued by the Jews, Herod fell upon them with a small 


body of men, and both put the Jews to flight and saved Silo, when he was very 


poorly able to defend himself; but when Herod had taken Joppa, he made haste 
to set free those of his family that were in Massada. Now of the people of the 
country, some joined him because of the friendship they had with his father, and 
some because of the splendid appearance he made, and others by way of requital 
‘or the benefits they had received from both of them; but the greatest number 
came to him in hopes of getting somewhat from him afterward, if he were once 
rmly settled in the kingdom. 

2. Herod had now a strong army; and as he marched on, Antigonus laid snares 
and ambushes in the passes and places most proper for them; but in truth, he 
thereby did little or no damage to the enemy; so Herod received those of his fa- 
mily out of Massada, and the fortress Ressa, and then went on for Jerusalem. 
The soldiery also that was with Silo accompanied him all along, as did many of 
the citizens, being afraid of his power; and as soon as he had pitched his camp 
on the west side of the city, the soldiers that were set to guard that part shot their 
arrows and threw their darts at him; and when some sallied out in a crowd, and 
came to fieht hand to hand with the first ranks cf Herod’s army, he gave orders 
that they should, in the first place, make proclamation about the wall, that “he 
came for the good of the people, and for the preservation of the city, and not to 
bear any old grudge at even his most open enemies, but ready to forget the offen. 
ces which his greatest adversaries had done him.” But Antigonus, by way of 
reply to what Herod had caused to be proclaimed, and this vefore the Romans, 
and before Silo also, said, that “they would not do justly, if they gave the king- 
dom to Herod, who was no more than a private man, and an Idumean, i. e. a half 
Jew ;* whereas they ought to bestow it on one of the royal family, as their cus- 
tom was; for, that in case they at present bear an ill will to him, and had resol- 
ved to deprive him of the kingdom, as having received it from the Parthians, yet 
were there many others of his family that might by their law take it, and these 
such as had no way offended the Romans, and being of the sacerdotal family, it 
would be an unworthy thing to put them by.” Now, while they said thus one to 
another, and fell to reproaching one another on both sides, Antigonus permitted 
his own men that were upon the wall to defend themselves; who using their bows, 
and showing great alacrity against their enemies, easily drove them away from 
the towers. 

3. And now it was that Silo discovered that he had taken bribes: for he set a 


good number of his soldiers to complain aloud of the want of provisions they were 


* This affirmation of Antigonus, spoken in the days of Herod, and in a manner to his face, that he was 
an Idumean, i. e.a half Jew, seems to me of much greater authority than that pretence of his favourite 
and flatterer Nicolaus of Pamascus, that he derived his pedigree from Jews as far backward as the Ba- 


_ bylonish captivity, crap. i. sect.3. Accordingly Josephus always esteems him an Idumean, though he 


gays his father Antipater was of the same people with the Jews, ch. viii. sect. 1, and by birth a Jaw, 


~ Antiq. B. xx. ch. vill. sect. 7: as indeed all such proselytes of justice as the Idumeans were in time es- 


feenned the very same people with the Jews. 
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in, and to require money to buy them food, and that it was fit to let them go into 
places proper for winter quarters, since the places near the city were a desert, 
by reason that Antigonus’s soldiers had carried all away: so he set the army upon 
removing, and eadeavoured to march away: but Herod pressed Silo not to de- 
part; and exhorted Silo’s captains and soldiers not to desert him, when Cesar 
and Antony, and the senate had sent him thither; for that he would provide them 
plenty of all the things they wanted, and easily procure them a great abundance of 
what they 1 equired ; after which entreaty he immediately went out into the coun- 
try, and leit not the least pretence to Silo for his departure; for he brought an 
unexpected quantity of provisions, and sent to those friends of his who inhabited 
about Samz ria, to bring down corn, and wine, and oil, and cattle, and all other 
provisions 1) Jericho, that there might be no want of a supply for the soldiers for 
the tme to come. Antigonus was sensible of this, and seut presently over the 
tountry such as might restrain and lie in ambush for those that went out for pro- 
visions, £) these men obeyed the orders of Antigonus, and got together a great 
number of armed men about Jericho, and sat upon the mountains, and watched 
those that »srought the provisions. However, Herod was not idle in the mean 
time: for} e took ten bands of soldiers, of whom five were of the Romans and five 
of the Je’ s, with some mercenaries among them, and with some few. horsemen, 
and came to Jericho; and as they found the city deserted, but that five hundred 
of them? ad settled. themselves on the tops of the hills, with their wives and chil 
dren, th se he took and sent away; but the Romans fell upon the city and plun- 
dered it and found the houses full of all sorts of good things. So the king left 
a garrizon at Jericho, and came back again; and sent the Roman army to take 
their wimter quarters in the countries that were come over to him, Judea, and 
GaliJ7e, and Samaria. And so much did Antigonus gain of Silo for the bribes he 
gave him, that part of the army should be quartered at Lydda, in order to please 
Antony. So the Romans laid their weapons aside, and lived in plenty of ail 
things. 

4, But Herod was not pleased with lying still, but sent out his brother Joseph 
against Idumea with two thousand armed footmen and four hundred horsemen: 
while he himself came to Samaria, and lefi his mother and his other relations 
there, for they were already gone out of Massada; and went into Galilee to take 
certain places which were held by the garrisons of Antigonus ; and he passed on 
to Sepphoris, as God sent asnow, while Antigonus’s garrisons withdrew them. 
selves, and had great plenty of provisions. He also went thence, and resolved 
to destroy those robbers that dwelt in the caves, and did much nuschief in the. 
country; so he sent a troop of horsemen, and three companies of armed footmen 
against them. ‘They were very near to a village called Arbela; and on the for- 
tieth day after, he came himself with his whole army: and as the enemy sallied 
out boldly upon him, the left wing of his army gave way; but he appearing with - 
a body of men put those to flight who were already conquerors, and 1ecalled his 
men that ran away. He also pressed upon his enemies, and pursued them as far 
as the river Jordan, though they ran away by different roads. So he brought 
over to him all Galilee, excepting those that dwelt in the caves, and distributed 
_ money to every one of his soldiers, giving them a hundred and fifty drachme a 
piece, und much more to their captains, and sent them into winter quarters: at — 
which time Silo came to him, and his commanders with him, becarise Antigonus 
would not give them provisions any longer, for he supplied them for no more than 
one month; nay, he had sent to all the country about, and ordered them to edrry 
eff the provisions that were there, and retire to the mountains, that the Romans 
might have no provisions to live upon, and so might perish by famine; but Herod 
commutted the care of that matter to Pheroras, his youngest brother: aad ordered 
him to repair Alexandrium also. Accordingly he quickly made the soldiers abound 
with great plenty of provisions, and rebuilt Alexandrium, which had bee before 
desolate. 
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5. About this time it was that Antony continued some time at Athens, and 
that Ventidius, who was now in Syria, sent for Silo, and commanded him to as. 
sist Herod in itil first place to finish the present war, and then to send for their con- 
federates for the war they were themselves engaged in; but as for Herod, he went 
in haste against the robbers that were in the caves, and sent Silo away to Venti- 
dius, while he marched againstthem. ‘These caves were in mountains that were 
exceeding abrupt, and in their iniddle were no other than precipices, with certain 
entrances into the caves, and those caves were encompassed with sharp rocks, 
and in these did the robbers lie concealed, with all their families about them; but 
the king caused certain chests to be made in order to destroy them, and to be 
hung down, bound about with iron chains, by an engine from the top of the moun. 
tain, it being not possible to get up tothem by reason of the sharp ascent of the 
mountains, nor to creep down to them from above. Now these chests were fil- 
led with armed men, who had long hooks in their hands, by which they might pull 
out such as resisted them, and then tumble them down, and killed them by so do. 
ing ; but the letting the chests down proved to be a matter of great danger because 
of the vast depth they were to be Jet down, although they had their provisions in 
the chests themselves: but when the chests were a down, and not one of those 
in the mouths of the caves durst come near them, but lay still out of fear, some 
of the armed men girt on their armour, and by both their hands took hold of the 
cnain by which the chests were let down and went into the mouths of the caves, be- 
cause they fretted that such delay was made by the robbers not daring to come out 
of the caves; and when they were at any of those mouths, they first killed many 
of those that were in the mouths with their darts, and afterwards pulled those to 
them that resisted them with their hooks, and tumbled them down the precipices, 
and afterwards went into the caves and killed many more, and then went into 
their chests again, and lay still there; but upon this terror seized the rest, when 
they heard the lamentations that were made, and they despaired of escaping: 
however, when the night came on, that put an end to the whole work ; and as the 
king proclaimed pardon by a herald to such as delivered themselves up to him, 

many accepted of the offer. The same method of assault was made use of the next 
day ; and they went farther, and got out in baskets to fight them, and fought them at 
their doors, and sent fire among them and set their caves on fire, for there was 
a great deal of combustible matter within them. Now there was one old man who 
was caught within one of these caves, with seven children and a wife; these 
prayed him to give them leave to go out, and yield themselves up to the enemy ; 
but he stood at the cave’s mouth, and always slew that child of his who went out, 
till he had destroyed them every one; and after that he slew his wife, and cast 
their dead bodies down the precipice, and himself after them; and so underwent 
death rather than slavery: but before. he did this, he greatly reproached Herod 
with the meanness of his family, although he was then king. Herod also saw what 
he was doing, and stretched out his hand and offered him all manner of security 
for his life. -By which means all these caves were at length subdued entirely. 

6. And when the king had set Ptolemy over these parts of the country as his 
general, he went to Samaria with six hundred horsemen and three thousand arm. 
ed footmen, as intending to fight Antigonus. But still this commund of the army , 
did not succeed well with Ptolemy; but those that had been troublesume to Gali. 
lee before attacked him, and slew him; and when they had done this, they fled — 
among the lakes and places almost inaccessible, laying waste and plundering 
whafSoever they could come at in those places. But Herod soon returned, and 
punished them for what they had done; for some of these rebels he slew, and 
others of them, who had fled to the strong holds, he besieged, and both slew oe 
and demolished their strong holds: and ‘when he had thus put an end to their re- 
vellion, he laid a fine upon the cities of a hundred talents. 

7. In the mean time Pacorus was fallen in a battle, and the Parthians were 
defeated, when Ventidius sent Macherus to the assistance of Herod, with two 


@ 
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iegions, and a thousand horsemen, while Antony encouraged him to make haste. 
But Macherus, at the instigation of Antigonus, without the approbation of Herod, 
as being corrupted by money, went about to take a view of his affairs: but Anti. 
gonus, ‘suspecting this intention of his coming, did not admit him into the city, 
but kept him at a distance with slinging stones at him, and plainly showed what 
he himself meant. But when Macherus was sensible that Herod had given him 
good advice, and that he had made a mistake himself in not hearkening to that 
udvice, he retired to the city Emmaus; and what Jews he met with he slew them, 
whether they were enemies or friends, out of the rage he was in at the hardships 
he had undergone. ‘The king was provoked at this conduct of his, and went to 
Samaria, and resolved to go to Antony about these affairs, and to inform him that 
he stood in no need of such helpers, who did him more mischief than they did 
his enemies, and that he was able of himself to beat Antigonus; but Macherus 
followed him, and desired that he would not go to Antony, or, if he was resolved 
to go, that he would join his brother Joseph with him, and Jet them fight against 
Antigonus: So he was reconciled to Macherus, upon his earnest entreaties. Ac. 
cordingly he left Joseph there with his army, but charged him to run no hazards, 
nor to quarrel with Macherus. 

8. But for his own part, he made haste to Antony (who was then at the siege 
of Samosata, a place upon Euphrates,) with his troops, both horsemen and foot. 
men, to be auxiliaries to him: and when he came to Antioch, and met there a 
great number of men gotten together that were very desirous to go to Antony, 
but durst not venture to go out of fear, because-the barbarians fell upon men on 
the road, and slew many, so he encouraged them, and became their conductor 
upon the road. Now when thev were within two days’ march of Samosata, the 
barbarians had laid an ambush there to disturb those that came to Antony; and. 
where the woods made the passes narrow, as they led to the plains, there they 
laid not a few of their horsemen, who were to lie still until those passengers 
were gone by into the wide place. Now as soon as the first ranks were gone by 
(for Herod brought on the rear,) those that lay in ambush, who were about five 
nundred, fell upon them on the sudden; and when they had put the foremost to 
flight, the king came riding hard, with the forces that were about him, and im. 
mediately drove back the enemy ; by which means he made the minds of his 
own men courageous, and emboldened them to go on, insomuch that those who 
ran away before now returned back, and the barbarians were slain on all sides 
The king also went on killing them, and recovered all the baggage, among which 
were a great number of beasts for burden, and of slaves, and proceeded on in 
his march; and whereas there were a great number of those in the woods that 
attacked them, and were near the passage that led into the plain, he made a 
sally upon these also with a strong body of men; and put them to flight, and 
slew many of them, and thereby rendered the way safe for those that came after, 
and these called Herod their saviour and protector. 

3. And when he was near to Samosata, Antony sent out his army in all their 
proper habiliments to meet him, in order to pay Herod th:s respect, and because 
of the assistance he had given him ; for he had heard what attacks the barbarians 
had made upon him [in Judea.] ‘He also was very glad to sce him there, as 
having been made acquainted with the great actions he had performed upon the 
road; so he entertained him very kindly, and could not but admire his courage. 

Antony also embraced him as soon as he saw him, and saluted him after a most 
affectionate manner, and gave him the upper hand, as having himself lately made 
him a king and in a little time Antiochus delivered up the fortress, and on that 
account this wa was at an end ; then Antony committed the rest to Sosius, and gave 
ity orders te assist Herod, band went himself to Egypt. Accordingly Sosius sent 
two legions before into Judea to the assistance of Herod, and he followed him. 
nel’ with the body of the army. 

10. Now Joseph was already siain in Judea, in the manner 1 following : he for. 
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got what charge his brother Herod had given him wnen he went to Antony ; and 
when he had pitched his camp among the mountains, for Macherus had lent him 
five regiments, with these he went hastily to Jericho, in order to reap the corn 
thereto belonging; and as the Roman regiments were but newly raised, and 
were unskilful in war, for they were in great part collected out of Syria, he was 
attacked by the enemy, and caught in those places of difficulty, and was himself 
slain, as he was fighting bravely, and the whole army was lost ; for there were 
six regiments slain. So when Antigonus had got possession of the dead bodies, 
he cut off Joseph’s head, although Pheroras his brother would have redeemed 
it at the price of fifty talents. After which defeat, the Galileans revolted from 
their commanders, and took those of Herod’s party, and drowned them in the 
lake, and a great part of Judea was become seditious ; but Macherus fortified 
the place Gitta [in Samaria. | 

.]]. At this time messengers came to Herod, and informed him of what had 
been done; and when he was come to Daphne by Antioch, they told him of the 
iil fortune that had befallen his brother; which yet he expected, from certain 
visions that appeared to him in his dreams, which clearly foreshowed his brother’s 
death. So he hastened his march; and when he came to Mount Libanus, he 
received about eight hundred of the men of that place, having already with him 
also one Roman legion ; and with these he came to Ptolemais. He also marched 
thence by night with his army, and proceeded along Galilee. Here it was that 
the enemy met him and fought him, and were beaten, and shut up in the same 
place of strength whence they had sallied out the day before. So he attacked 
the place in the morning; but, by reason of a great storm that was then very 
violent, he was able to do nothing, but drew off his army into the neighbouring 
villages ; yet as soon as the other legion that Antony sent him was come to his 
assistance, those that were in garrison in the place were afraid, and deserted it 
in the night time. .Then did the king march hastily to Jericho, intending to 
avenge himself on the enemy for the slaughter of his brother ; and when he had 
pitched his tents, he made a feast for the principal commanders ; and after this 
collation was over, and he had dismissed his guests, he retired to his own cham- 
ber. And here may one see what kindness God had for the king ; for the upper 
part of the house fell down when nobody was in it, and so killed none, insomuch 
that all the people believed that Herod was beloved of God, since he had esca- 
ped such a great and surprising danger. 
12. But the next day six thousand of the enemy came down from the tops of 
the mountains to fight the Romans, which greatly terrified them ; and the soldiers 
that were in light armour came near and pelted the king’s guards that were come 
out with darts and stones, and one of them hit him on the side with a dart. An- 
tigonus also sent a commander against Samaria, whose name was Pappus, with 
some forces, being desirous to show the enemy how potent he was, and that he 
had men to spare in his war with them: he sat down to oppose Macherus; but 
Herod, when he had taken five cities, took such as were left in them, being about 
two thousand, and slew them, and burnt the cities themselves, and then returned 
to go against Pappus, who was encamped at a village called Isanas: and there 
ran in to him many out of Jericho and Judea, near to which places he was; and 
the enemy fell upon his men, so stout were they. at this time, and joined battle with 
them, but he beat them in the fight ; and in order to be revenged on them for the 
slaughter of his brother, he pursued them sharply, and killed them as they ran 
away: and as the houses were full of armed men, and many of them ran as far 
as the tops of the houses,*he got them under his power, and pulled down the 

* It inay be worth our observation here, that these soldiers of Herod’s could not have gotten upon the 
tops of these houses which were full of enemies, in orderto pull up the upper floors, and destroy them be. 
neath, but by ladders from the outside ; which illustrates some texts in the New Testament, by which it 


appears that men used to ascend thither by ladders.on the outside. See Mat. xxiv. 17; Mark, xiii. 15 
uke, v.19, xvii. 31. 
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reofs of the houses; and saw the lower rooms full of soldiers that were caught 
and lay all on a heap; so they threw stones down upon them as they lay piled one 
upon another, and thereby killed them: nor was there a more frightful spectacle 
in all the war than this, where beyond the walls an immense multitude of dead 
men lay heaped one upon another. ‘This action it was which chiefly brake the 
spirits of the enemy, who expected now what would come; for there appeared a 
mighty number of people that came from places far distant, that were now about 
the village, but then ran away; and had it not been for the depth of winter, which 
then restrained them, the king’s army had presently gone to Jerusalem, as being 
very courageous at this good success, and the whole work had been done iin. 
mediately, for Antigonus was already looking about how he might fly away, and 
leave the city. 

138. At thistime the king gave order that the soldiers should go to supper, for 
it was late at night, while he went into a chamber to use the bath, for he was very 
weary; and here it was that he was in the greatest danger, which yet, by God’s 
providence, he escaped; for as he was naked, and had but one servant that fol- 
lowed him, to be with him while he was bathing in an inner room, certain of the 
enemy, wlio were in their armour, and had fled thither out of fear, were then in 
- the place: and as he was bathing, the first of them came out with his naked sword 
drawn, and went out at the doors, and after him asecond, and a third, armed in 
like manner, and were under such a consternation that they did no hurt to the 
king, and thought themselves to have come off very well in suffering no harm them. 
selves, in their getting out of the house. However, on the next day, he cut off the 
head of Pappus, for he was already slain, and sent it to Pheroras, as a punishment 
of what their brother had suffered by his means; for he was the man that slew 
him with his own hand. : 

14, When the rigour of winter was over, Herod removed his army, and came 
near to Jerusalem, and pitched his camp hard by the city. Now this was the 
third year since he had been made king at Rome; and as he removed his camp, 
and came near that part of the wall where it could be most easily assaulted, he 
pitched that camp before the temple, intending to make his attacks in the same 
manner as did Pompey: so he encompassed the place with three bulwarks, and 
erected towers, and employed a great many hands about the work, and cut down 
the trees that were round about the city; and when he had appointed proper per- 
sons to oversee the works, even while the army lay before the’city, he himself 
went to Samaria, to complete his marriage, and to take to wife the daughter of 


Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; for he had betrothed her already, as I have 
before related. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Herod, when he had married Mariamne, took Jerusalem, with the Assistance of 
Sosius, by Force ; and how the Government of the Asamoneans was put an End to. 


§ 1. Arrer the wedding was over, came Sosius through Phoenicia, having sent 
out his army before him over the midland parts. He also, who was their com- 
mander, came himself, with a great number of horsemen and footmen. The king 
also came himself from Samaria, and brought with him no small army, besides 
that which was there before, for they were about thirty thousand; and they all 
met together at the walls of Jerusalem, and encamped at the north wall of the 
city, being now an army of eleven legions, armed men on foot, and six thousand 
horsemen, with other auxiliaries out of Syria. The generals were two; Sosius, 
sent by Antony to assist Herod; and Herod on his own account, in order to take 
the government from Antigonus, who was declared an enemy at Rome, and that 
he might himself be king, according to the decree of the senate. 
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2. Now the Jews that were enclosed within the walls of the city fonght against 
Herod with great alacrity and zeal (for the whole nation was gathered together ;) 
they also gave out many prophecies about the temple, and many things agree. 
able to the people, as if God would deliver them out of the dangers they were 
in; they had also carried off what was out of the city, that they might not leave 
any thing to afford sustenance either for men or for beasts; and by private rob- 
beries, they made the want of necessaries greater. When Herod understood 
this, he opposed ambushes in the fittest places against their private robberies, 
and he sent legions of armed men to bring in provisions, and that from remote 
places, so that ina little time they had great plenty of provisions. Now the 
three bulwarks were easily erected, because so many hands were continually 
at work upon it; for it was summer time ; and there was nothing to hinder them 
in raising their works, neither from the air nor from the workmen: so they 
brought their engines to bear, and shook the walls of the city, and tried all man- 
ner of ways to get in; yet did not those within discover any fear, but they also 
contrived not a few engines to oppose their engines withal. They also satlied 
out, and burnt not only those engines that were not yet perfected, but those that 
were ; and when they came hand to hand, their attempts were not less bold than 


those of the Romans, though they were behind them in skill. They-also erected . 


new works when the former were ruined: and making mines underground, they 
met each other, and fought there; and making use of brutish courage rather 
than of prudent valour, they persisted in this war to the very last: and this they 
did while a mighty army lay round about them, and while they were distressed 
by famine and the want of necessaries, for this happened to be a Sabbatic year. 
The first that scaled the walls were twenty chosen men, the next were Soisus’s 
centurions; for the first wa!l was taken in forty days, the second in fifteen more ; 
when some of the cloisters that were about the temple were burnt ; which Herod 
gave out to have been burnt by Antigonus, in order to expose him to the hatred 
of the Jews. And when the outer court of the temple, and the lower city were 
taken, the Jews fled into the inner court of the temple, and into the upper city ; 
but now, fearing lest the Romans should hinder them from offering their daily 
sacrifices to God, they sent an embassage, and desired that they would only 
permit them to bring in beasts for sacrifices; which Herod granted, hoping they 
were going to yield: but when he saw that they did nothing of what he sup- 
posed, but bitterly opposed him, in order to preserve the kingdom to Antigonus, 
‘he made an assault upon the city and took it by storm; and now all parts were 
full of those that were slain, by the rage of the Romans at the long duration of 
the siege, and by the zeal of the Jews that were on Herod’s side, who were not 
willing to leave one of their adversaries alive ; so they were murdered continually 
in the narrow streets, and in the houses by crowds, and as they were flying to 
the temple for shelter ; and there was no pity taken of either infants or the aged, 
nor did they spare so much as the weakersex; nay, although the king sent 
about, and besought them to spare the people, yet nobody restrained their hand 
from slaughter, but, as if they were a company of madmen, they fell upon per- 
sons of all ages, without distinction; and then Antigonus, without regard to either 
his past or present circumstances, came down from the citadel, and fell down at 
the teet of Sosius; who took no pity of him in the change of his fortune, but in- 
sulted him beyond measure, and called him Antigone [7. e. a woman, and not a 
man,] yet did he not treat him as if he were a woman, by letting him go at li- 
berty ; but put him into bonds, and kept him in close custody. 

8. And now Herod, having overcome his enemies, his care was to govern those 
foreigners who had been his assistants ; for the crowd of strangers rushed to see 
the temple, and ‘ie sacred things in the temple; but the king, thinking a vic. 
tory to be a mo. | severe affliction than a defeat, if any of those things which it 
was not lawful te see should be seen by them, used entreaties and threatenings, 
and even sometim* force itself to restrain them . He also prohibited the ravage 
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that was made in the city, and many times asked Sosius, whether the Romans 
would emnty the city both of money and men, and leave him king of a desert? 
and told him, that he esteemed the dominion over the whole habitable. earth as 
by no means an equivalent satisfaction for such a murder of his citizens: and 
when he said that this plunder was justly to be permitted the soldiers, for the siege . 
they had undergone, he replied, that he would give every one their reward out 
of his own money: and by this means he redeemed what remained of the city 
from destruction ; and he performed what he had promised him, for he gave a 
noble present to every soldier, and a propertionable present to their comman.- 
ders, but a most royal present to Sosius himself, till they all went away full of 
money. $35) 

4, This destruction* befell the city of Jerusalem when Marcus Agrippa and 
Caninius Gallus were consuls of Rome, on the hundred and eighty and fifth 
olympiad, on the third month, on the solemnity of the fast; as if a periodical re- 
yolution of calamities had returned, since that which befell the Jews under Pom. 
pey ; for the Jews were taken by him on the same day ; and this was after twen- 
ty-seven years’ time. So when Sosius had dedicated a crown of gold to God, 
he marched away from Jerusalem, and carried Antigonus with him in bonds to 
- Antony: but Herod was afraid lest Antigonus should be kept in prison [only] by 
Antony, and that when he was carried to Rome by him, he might get his cause 
to be heard by the senate, and might demonstrate, as he was himself of the 
royal blood, and Herod but a private man, that therefore it belonged to his sons, 
however, to have the kingdom, on account of the family they were of, in. case 
he had himself offended the Remans by what he had done. Out of Herod’s 
fear of this it was, that he, by giving Antony a great deal of money, endeavoured 
to persuade him to have Antigonus slain, which if it were once done, he should 
_ be free from that fear. And thus did the government of the Asamoneans cease, 
a hundred twenty and six years after it was first set up. This family was a 
splendid and an illustrious one, both on account of the nobility of their stock. 
and of the dignity of the high priesthood, as also for the glorious actions their 
ancestors had performed for our nation: but these men lost the government by 
their dissensions one with another; and it came to Herod the son of Antipater, 
who was of no more than a vulgar family, and of no eminent extraction, but one 
that was subject to other kings: and this is what history tells us was the end of 
the Asamonean family. | 

* Note here, that Josephus fully and frequently assures us that there passed above three years between 
Herod’s first obtaining the kingdom at Rome, and his‘second obtaining it upon the taking of Jerusalem, 
and death of Antigonus. ‘The present history of this interval twice mentions the army’s going into win; 
ter quarters, which perhaps belonged to two several winters, ch. xv. sect. 3, 4; and though Josephus says 
nothing how long they lay in those quarters, yet does he give such an account of the long and studied de- 
Jays of Ventidius, Silo, and Macherus, who were to see Herod settled in his new kingdom (but seem not 
to have had sufficient forces for that purpose, and were for certain all. corrupted by Antigonus to make 
the longest delays possible,) and gives us such particular accounts of the many great actions of Herod du- 
ring the same interval, as fairly imply that interval, before Herod went to Samosata, to have been very 
considerable. However, what is wanting in Josephus is filly supplied by Moses Chorenensis, the Ar- 
menian historian, in his history of the same interval, B. ii. ch. xvili. where he directly assures us, that 
_ 'Yigranes, then king of Armenia, and the principal manager of this Parthian war, reigned two years after 
Herod was made king at Rome: and yet Antony did not hear of his death, in that very neighbourhood, 
at Samosata, till he was come thither to besiege it 5 after which Herod brought, him an.army, which was 
340 miles march, and through a difficult country, full of enemies also, and joinec with him in the siege of 
Samosata, till that city was taken; then Herod and Sosius march back with their large armies the same 
number of 340 miles, and when in a little time they sat down to besiege Jerusalem, they were not able to 
take it, but by a siege of five months. All which puttogether fully supplies what.is wanting in J osephus, 
and secures the entire chronology. of these times beyond contradiction. ; 
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' BOOK XV. 


CONTA INING THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


FROM THE. DEATH OF ANTIGONUS TO. THE FINISHING OF THE 
TEMPLE BY HEROD. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning Pollio and Sameas. Herod slays the principal of Antigonus’s Friends, 
and spoils the City of its Wealth. Antony beheads Antigonus. 


§ 1. How Sosius and Herod took Jerusalem by force; and besides that, how they 
took Antigonus captive, has been related by us in the foregoing book. We will 
now proceed in the narration. And since Herod had now the government of all 
Judea put into his hands, he promoted such of the private men in the city as had 
been of his. party, but never left off avenging and punishing every day those that 
had chosen to be of the party of his enemies. But Pollio the Pharisee, and Sa- 
meas, a disciple of his, were honoured by him above all the rest; for when Jeru- 
salem was besieged, they advised the citizens to receive Herod, for which advice 
they were well requited; but this Pollio, at the time when Herod was once upon 
his trial of life and death, foretold, in way of reproach, to Hyrcanus and the other 
judges, how this Herod, whom they suffered now to escape, would afterward in- 
flict punishment on them all; which had its completion in time, while God fulfil. 
led the words he had spoken. 

2. At this time Herod, now he had got Jerusalem under his power, carried off 
all the royal ornaments, and spoiled the wealthy men of what they had gotten; and 
when, by these means, he had heaped together a great quantity of silver and gold, 
he gave it all to Antony, and his friends that were about him. He also slew 
forty-five of the principal men of Antigonus’s party, and set guards at the gates 
of the city, that nothing might be carried) out together with their dead bodies. 
They also searched the dead, and whatsoever was found, either of silver or gold, 
or other treasure, it was carried to the king;. nor was there any end of the mise- 
ries he brought upon them; and this distress was in part occasioned by the co- 
vetousness of the prince regent, who was still m want of more, and in part, by the 
Sabbatic year, which was still going on, and forced the country to lie still uncul- 
tivated since we are forbidden to sow our land in that year. Now when Antony 
had received Antigonus as his captive, he determined to keep him against: his 
triumph ; but when he heard that the nation grew seditious, and that, out of their 
hatred, to Herod, they continued to bear good will to Antigonus, he resolved to 
behead him at Antioch, for otherwise the Jews could no way be brought to be 
quiet. And Strabo of Cappadocia attests to what I have said, when he thus 
speaks: ‘‘ Antony ordered Antigonus the Jew to be brought to Antioch, and there 
to be beheaded; and this Antony seems to me to have been the very first mun 
who beheaded a king, as supposing he could no other way bend the minds of the 
Jews, so as to receive Herod, whom he had made king’ in his stead ; for by no 
torments could they be forced to call him king, so.great a fondness they, had for 
their former king; so he thought that this dishonourable death would diminishthe 
waiue they had for Antigonus’s memory, and at the same time would’ diminish 
their hatred thev bare to Herod.” Thus far Strabo. 
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CHAP. II 


e 


ITow Hyrcanus was set ai Liberty by the Parthians, and returned te Herod ; and 
what Alezandra did when she heard that Ananelus was made High Priest. 


§ 1. Now after Herod was in possession of the kingdom, Hyrcanus the high 
priest, who was then a captive among the Parthians, came to him again, and was 
set free from his captivity in the manner following: Barzapharnes and Pacorus, 
the generals of the Parthians, took Hyrcanus, who was first made high priest 
and afterward king, and Herod’s brother, Phasaelus, captives, and were carrying 
them away into Parthia. Phasaelus indeed could not bear the reproach of being 
in bonds: and, thinking, that death with glory was better than any life whatso- 
ever, he became his own executioner, as I have formerly related. 

2. But when Hyrcanus was brought into Parthia, the king Phraates treated 
him after a very gentle manner, as having already learned of what an illustrious 
family he was ; on which account he set him free from his bonds, and gave himaa — 
habitation at Babylon,* where there were Jews in great numbers. ‘These Jews 
aonoured Hyrcanus as their high priest and king; as did all the Jewish nation 
that dwelt as far as Euphrates ; which respect was very much to his satistaction. 
But when he was informed that Herod had received the kingdom, new hopes 
eame upon him, as having been himself still of a kind disposition towards him ; 
and expecting that Herod would bear in mind what favour he had received from 
him, and when he was upon his trial, and when he was in danger that a capital 
sentence would be pronounced against him, he delivered him from that danger, 
and from all punishment. Accordingly, he talked of that matter with the Jews 
that came often to him with great affection; but they endeavoured to retain him 
among them, and desired that he would stay with them, putting him in mind of the 
kind offices and honours they did him; and that those honours they paid him were 
not at all inferior to what they could pay either to their high priests or their 
kings: and what was a greater motive to determine him, they said, was this. that 
he could not have those dignities [in Judea,] because of that maim in his body 
which had been inflicted on him by Antigonus: and that kings do not use to res 
quite men for those kindnesses which they received when they were private ver- 
sons ; the height of their fortune making usually no small changes in them. 

3. Now, although they suggested these arguments to him for his own advan- 
tage, yet did Hyrcanus still desire to depart. Herod also wrote to him, and per. 
suaded him to desire of Phraates, and the Jews that were there, that they should 
not grudge him the royal authority, which he should have jointly with himself; 
for that now was the proper time for himself to make him amends for the favours 
he had received from him, as having been brought up by him, and saved by him 
also, as well as for Hyrcanus to receive it. And as he wrote thus to Hyreanus, sa 
did he send also Saramallas, his ambassador to Phraates, and many presents 
with him; and desired him, in the most obliging way, that he would be no hin- 
derance to his gratitude towards his benefactor. But this zeal of Herod’s did not 
flow from that principle: but because he had been made governor of that country 
without having any just claim to it, he was afraid, and that upon reasons food 
enough, of a change in his condition, and so made what haste he could to get 
Hyrcanus into his power, or indeed to put him quite out of the way: which last 
thing he compassed afterward. 

4. Accordingly, when Hyrcanus came, full of assurance, by the permission 
ef the king of Parthia, and at the expense of the Jews, who supplied him with 

* Thecity here called Babylon by Josephus seems to be one which was built by some of the Seleucid 


spon the Tigris, which, long after the utter desolation of Old Babylon, wascommonly so called ; and, * 


suppose, not far from Seleucia: just as the later adjoining city Bagdat has heen, and is often: callec uy 
the same o)4 name of Babylon tli this very day. 4 fy 
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money, Herod received. him’ with all possible respect, and gaye him the upper 
place at public meetings, and set him aboye all the rest at feasts, and thereby 
deceived him. He called him his father ; and endeavoured, by all the ways pos. 
sible, that he might have no suspicion of any treacherous design against him. He 
also did other things, in order to secure his government, which yet occasioned a 
sedition in his own family; for, being cautious how he made any illustrious per- 
son the high priest of God, he sent for an obscure priest out of Babylon, whose 
name was Ananelus, and bestowed the high priesthood upon him.* 

5. However, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus and wife of Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus the king, who had also brought Alexander [two] children, 
could not bear this indignity. Now this son was one of the greatest comeliness, 
and was called Aristobulus ; and the daughter, Mariamne, was married to Herod, 
and eminent for her beauty also. ‘This Alexandra was much disturbed, and took 
this indignity offered to her son exceeding il, that while he was alive, any one 
else should be sent for to have the dignity of the high priesthood conferred upon 
him. Accordingly she wrote to Cleopatra (a musician assisting her in taking 
care to have her letters carried,) to desire her intercession with Antony, in order 
to gain the high priesthood for her son. 

6. But as Antony was slow in granting this request, his friend Delliust came 
into Judea upon some affairs, and when he saw Aristobulus, he stood in adnuira- 
tion at the tallness and handsomeness of. the child, and no Jess at Mariamne, the 
king’s wife, and was open in his commendations of Alexandra, as the mother of 
most beautiful children; and when she came to discourse with him, he persua. 
ded her to get pictures. drawn of them both, and to send them to Antony, for that 
when he saw them, he would deny her nothing that she would ask. Accordingly 

lexandra was elevated with these words of his, and sent the pictures to Antony. 
Dellius also talked extravagantly, and said, that ‘‘ these children seemed not de. 
rived from men, but from some god or other.” [lis design in doing so was ta 
entice Antony into lewd pleasures with them, who was ashamed to send for the 
damsel, as being the wife of Herod, and avoided it, because of the reproaches he 
should have from Cleopatra on that account: but he sent, in the most decent 
manner he could, for the young man, but added this withal, ‘ unless he though 
it hard upon him so to do.” When this letter was brought to Herod, he did not 
think it safe for him to send one so handsome as was Aristobulus, in the prime 

_of his life, for he was. sixteen years of age, and of so noble a family, and parti. 
cularly not to Antony, the principal man among the Romans, and one that would 

_abuse him in his amours; and besides, one that openly indulged himself in such 
pleasures, as his power allowed him, without control. He therefore wrote back 
to him, that ‘if this boy should only go out of the country, all would be in a state 
_of war and uproar; because the Jews were in hopes of a change in the govern. 
ment, and to haye another king over them.” 

7. When Herod had thus excused himse]f to Antony, he resolved that he would 
not entirely permit the child or Alexandra to be treated dishonourably: but his 
wife Mariamne lay yehemently at him to restore the high priesthood to her bro. 
ther, and be judged it was for his advantage so to do; because, if he once had 
that dignity, he could not go out of the country. So he called his friends together, 

_and told them, that ‘ Alexandra privately conspired against his royal authority, 
and endeavoured, by the means of Cleopatra, so to bring it about, that he might 


, who made Israel to sin ; who gave the ost pernicious example of it; who brought on the eons nor 
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be deprived of the government, and that by Antony’s means this youth might have 
the management of public affairs in his stead; and that this procedure of) hers 
was unjust, since she would at the same time deprive her daughter of the dignity 
she now had, and would bring disturbances upon the kingdom ; for which he had 
taken a great deal of pains, and had gotten it with extraordinary hazards: thet 
yet, while he well remembered her wicked practices, he would not leave off do- 
ing what was right himself} but would even now give the youth the high priest- 
hood; and that he formerly set up Ananelus, because Aristobulus was then so 
very young a child.” Now when he had said this, not at random, but as he 
‘thought with the best discretion he had, in order to deceive the women, and those 
friends whom he had taken to consult withal, Alexandra, out of the great joy she 
had at this unexpected promise, and out of fear from the suspicions she lay under, 
fell a weeping; and made the following apology for herself, and said, that as 
to the [high] priesthood, she was very much concerned for the disgrace her son 
was under; and so did her utmost endeavours to procure it for him: but that as 
to the kingdom she had made no attempts, and that if it were offered her [for her 
son,| she would not accent it ; and that she would now be satisfied with her son’s 
dignity, while he himself held the civil government, and she had thereby the se 
curity that arose from his peculiar ability in governing, to all the remainder of 
her family; that she was now overcome by his benefits; and thankfully accept 
ed of this honour showed by him to her son, and that she would hereafter be 
entirely obedient: and she desired him to excuse her, if the nobility of her fa- 
mily, and that freedom of acting which she thought that allowed her, had made 
her act too precipitately and imprudently in this matter. So, when. they had 
spoken thus to one another, they came to an agrecment, and all suspicions, so 
iur as appeared, were vanished away. 
J / 


CHAP. II. 


Flow Herod, upon his making Aristobulus High Priest, took Care that he should be 
murdered in a little Time ; and what Apology he made to Antony about 
Aristobulus : as also concerning Joseph and Mariamne. 


§.1., So king Herod immediately took the high priesthood away from Ananelus, 
who, as we said before, was not of this country, but one of those Jews that had 
deon carried captive beyond Euphrates: for there were not a few ten thousands 
of this, people that had been carried captives, and dwelt about Babylonia, whence 
Ananelus came... He was one* of the stock of the high priests, and had been of 
old a particular friend of Herod’s ; and when he was first made king, he confer- 


red that dignity upon him, and now put him out of it again, in order to quiet the 


troubles in his family ; though what he did was plainly unlawful, for at no other 

(ime, [of old] was any one that had once been in that dignity deprived of it. hr 
was Antiochus Epiphanes who first brake that law, and deprived Jesus, and made 
his brother Onias high priest in his stead. Aristobulus was the second that did 
so, and took that dignity from his brother [Hyrcanus:] and this Herod was the 
third who took that high office away [from Ananelus,] and gaye it to this young 
man, Aristobulus, in his stead. 7 : 


* When Josephus says here, that this Ananelus, the new high priest, was of the stock of the high 
priests, and since he had been just telling us that he wasa priest of an obscure family or character, ch. 
ii. sect. 4, it is not atall probable that he could. so soon say that he was of the stock of the high priests. 
‘However, Josephus here makes reinarkable observation, that this Ananelus was the third that was evel 
unjustly and wickedly turned out of the high priesthood by the civil power ; no king or governor having 
ventured to do so that Josephus knew of, but that heathen tyrant and, persecutor Antiochus, Epiphanes ; 
‘that barbarous parricide Aristobulus, the first that took royal authority among the Maccabees ; and this 
tyrant king Herod the Great ; although afterward that infamous, practice becaine frequent, tll the vere 
destruction of Jerusalem, wher theoffice of high priesthood was at an. end. oc badaiw eis }0 4 
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“2, And now Herod seemed to have healed the divisions in his family ; yet was 
ke not without suspicion, as is frequently the case of people seeming to be recon- 
ciled to one another, but thought that, as Alexandra had already made attempts 
tending to innovations, so did he fear that she would go on therein, if she found 
a fit opportunity for so doing: so he gave a command, that she should dwell in 
the palace, and meddle with no public affairs: her guards also were so careful 
that nothing she did in private life every day was concealed. Ail these hardships 
put her out of patience, by little and little, and she began to hate Herod; for as 
she had the pride of a woman to the utmost degree, she had great indignation at 
this suspicious guard that was about her, as desirous ratner to undergo any thing 
that could befall her than to be deprived of her liberty of speech; and, wader the 
notion of an honorary guard, to live in a state of slavery and terror: she therefore 
sent to Cleopatra, and made a long complaint of the circumstances she was in, 
and entreated her to do her utmost for her assistance. Cleopatra hereupon ad- 
vised her to take her son with her, and come away immediately to her into Egypt. . 
This advice pleased her, and she had this contrivance for getting away; she got 
two coffins made, as if they were to carry away two dead bodies, and put herself 
into one, and her son into the other, and gave orders to such of her servants as 
knew of her intentions, to carry them away in the night-time. Now their road 
was to be thence to the seaside, and there was a ship ready te carry them into 
Egypt. Now Alsop, one of her servants, happened to fail upon Sabbion, one af 
her friends, and spake of this matter to him, as thinking he had known of it be. 
fore. When Sabbion knew this (who had formerly been an enemy of Herod’s 
and been esteemed one of those that laid snares for, and gave tne poison to [his 
father] Antipater,) he expected that this discovery would change Herod’s hatred 
into kindness; so he told the king of this private stratagem of Alexandra’s : 
whereupon he suffered her to proceed to the execution of her project, and caugnt 
her in the very fact: but still he passed by her offence; and though he had a ; 
great mind to do it, he durst not inflict any thing that was severe upon her; for - 
he knew that Cleopatra would not bear that he should have her accused, on ac: 
eount of her hatred to:him: but made a show as if it were rather the generosity 
of his soul, and his great moderation that made him forgive them. However, he 
fully proposed to himself to put this young man out of the way by one means or 
other; but he thought he might in probability be better concealed in doing it, if 
he did it not presently, nor immediately after what had lately happened. 

3. And now, upon the approach of the feast of tabernacles, which is a festival 
very much observed among us, he let those days pass over, and both he and the 
rest of the people were therein very merry ; yet did the envy, which at this time 
arose in him, cause him to make haste to do what he was about, and provoke hiin 
to it; for when this youth Aristobulus, who was now in the seventeenth year of 
his age, went up to the altar, according to the law, to offer the sacrifices, and this 
with the ornaments of his high priesthood,* and when he performed the sacred 
offices, he seemed to be exceeding comely, and taller than men usually were at 
that age, and to exhibit in his countenance a great deal of that high family he was 
sprung from, and a warm zeal ‘and affection towards him appeared among the 
people, and the memory of the actions of his grandfather Aristobulus was fresh ‘n 
their minds; and their affections got so far the mastery of them that they could 
- not forbear to show their inclinations to him. They at once rejoiced, and were 
confoundea, and mingled with good wishes their joyful acclamations which they 

ade to him, till the good will of the multitude was made too evident, and they 
more rashly proclaimed the happiness they had received from his family than was 
fit, under a monarchy to have done... Upon all this, Herod resolved to complete 
what he had intended against the young man. When therefore the festival was 
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ever, and he. was feasting at Jericho* with Alexandra, who entertained him 
there, he was: then very pleasant with the young man, and drew him into a lonely 
place, and at the same time played with him in a juvenile and judicrous manner 

Now the nature of that place was hotter than ordinary ; so they went.out ina 
body, and of a sudden, and in a vein of madness, and as they stuod by the fish 
ponds, of which there were large ones about the house, they went to cool the1a- 
selves [by bathing, | because it was in the midst of a hot day. At first they were 
only spectators of Herod’s servants and acquaintance as they were swimming; but 
rier a while, the young man, at the instigation of Herod, went into the water 
among them, while such of Herod’s acquaintance, as he had appointed to do it, 
dipped him, as he was swimming, and plunged him under water, in the dark of 
the evening, as if it had been done in sport only, nor did they desist till he was 
entirely suffocated; and thus was Aristobulus murdered, having lived no more in 
all than yeighteen years, and kept the high priesthood one year only: which high 
priesthood Ananelus now recovered again. 

4, When this sad accident was told the women, their joy was soon changed to 
lamentation, at the sight of the dead body that lay before them, and their sorrow 
was immoderate. ‘The city also [of Jerusalem,] upon the spreading of this news, 
were in very great grief, every family looking on this calamity as if it had not 
belonged to another, but that one of themselves was slain: but Alexandra was 
more deeply aflected, upon her knowledge that he had been destroyed [on pur- 
pose.] Her sorrow was greater than that of others, by her knowing how the 
murder was committed; but she was under a necessity of bearing up under it, out 
of her prospect of a greater mischief that might otherwise follow: and. she often. 
times came to an inclination to kill herself with her own hand, but still she re- 
strained herself, in hopes she might live long enough to revenge the unjust murder 
thus privately committed; nay, she further resolved to endeavour to live longer, 
and to give no occasion to think she suspected that her son was slain on purpose; 
and supposed that she might thereby bein a capacity of revenging it at.a proper 
opportunity. Thus did she restrain herself, that she might not be noted for en. 
tertaining any such suspicion. However, Herod endeavoured that none abroad 
should believe that the child’s death was. caused: by any design of his: and for 
this purpose he did not only use the ordinary signs of sorrow, but fell into tears 
also, and exhibited a real confusion of soul, and perhaps his affections were over- 
come on this occasion, when he saw the child’s countenance so young and so 
beautiful, although his death were supposed to tend to his own security; so far 
at Jeast this grief served as to make some apology for.him : and as for. his funeral, 
that he took care should be very magnificent, by making great preparations of a 
sepulchre to Jay his body in, and proyiding a great quantity of spices, and burying 
many ornaments together with him; till the very women, who were in such.deep 
sorrow, were astonished at it, and received in this way scme consolation. 

5. However, no such things could.overcome Alexandra’s grief, but the remem- 
brance of this miserable case. made her sorrow both deep and obstinate. Ac- 
cordingly she wrote an account of this treacherous scene to Cleopatra, and how 
her son was murdered; but Cleopatra, as she had formerly been desirous to give 
her what satisfaction she could, and commiserating Alexandra’s misfortunes, made 
the case her own, and would not let Antony be quiet, but excited him to punish 
the child’s murder; for that it was an unworthy thing that Herod, who had been 
by him made kung of a kingdom that. no way belonged .to him, should be guiltv of 
such horrid crimes against those that were cf the royal blood in reainy, Antony 
was persuaded by these erguments; and when.he came to Laodicea, he semt and 

* A Hebrew chronicle, cited by Reland, says, this drowning was at Jordan, not at Jericho, and ths 


sven when ne quotes Josephus. d suspect the transcriber of the Hebrew chronicle mistook the name, and 
wrote Jordan for Jericho. 

_ ¢ The reading of one of Josephus’s Greek MSS. seems,here to, be right, that, Aristobulus was not eign 
&3" years old, when he was crowned ; for he was not seventeen when he was made high priest, ch. i. sect 
G, Ca iii. sect, 3; and he continued in that office but cne year, as iv dre place before us’ 
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éommanded Herod to come and make his defence, as to what he had done to 
Aristubalus; forthat such a treacherous design was not well done, if he had any 
hand init. Herod was now in fear, both of the accusation, and of Cleopatra’s ill 
will to him; which was such, that she was ever endeavouring to make Antony 
hate him. He therefore determined to obey his summons, for he had no possible 
way to avoid it: so he left his uncle Joseph procurator for his government, and 
the public affairs: and gave him a private charge, that if Antony should kil him, 
he also should kil Mariamne immediately: for that he had a tender affection for 
this his wife, and was afraid of the injury that should be offered him, if, after his 
death, she, for her beauty, should be engaged to some other man: but this inti- 
mation was nothing but this at the bottom, that Antony had fallen in love with her, 
when he had formerly heard somewhat of her beauty. So when Herod had given 
Joseph this charge, and had indeed no sure hopes of escaping with his life, he 
went away to Antony. 

6. But as Joseph was administering the public affairs of the kingdom, and 
for that reason was very frequently with Mariamne ; both because his business 
required it, and because of the respects he ought to pay to the queen, he fre- 
guently 'ét hirnself into discourses about Herod’s kindness, and great affection 
towards her; and when the women especially Alexandra, used to turn his dis- 
€ourses into feminine raillery, Joseph was so over desirous to demonstrate the 
king’s inclinations that he proceeded so far as to mention the charge he had receiv. 
éd; and thence drew his demonstration, that Herod was not able to live without her; 
and that if he should come to any ill end, he could not endure a separation from 
her, even after he was dead. Thus spake Joseph. But the women, as was na- 
tural, did not take this to be an instance of Herod’s strong affection for them, but 
of his severe usage of them, that they could not escape destruction, nor a tyran. 
nical death, éven when he was dead himself: and this saying [of Joseph’s] was 
a foundation for tne women’s severe suspicions about him afterwards. 

7. At this time a report went about the city Jerusalem, among Herod’s ene- 

mies, that Antony had tortured Herod, and put him to death. ‘This report, as is 
natural, disturbed those that were about the palace, but chiefly the women: upon 
which Alexandra endeavoured to persuade Joseph to go out of the palace, and 
fly away with them to the ensigns of the Roman legion, which then lay encamp- 
ed about the city, as a guard to the kingdom, under the command of Julius ; for 
that by this means, if any disturbance should happen about the patace, they 
‘should be in greater security, as having the Romans favourable to them; and 
that, besides, they hoped to obtain the highest atithority, if Antony did but once 
gee Mariamne, by whose means they should recover the kingdom, and want 
nothing which was reasonable for them to hope for, because of their royal ex. 
traction. , . 

8. But as:they were in the midst of these deliberations, letters were brought 
from Herod about all his affairs, and proved contrary to the report, and of what 
they before expected; for when he was come to Antony, he soon recovered his 
interest with him, by the presents he made him, which he had brought with him 
from Jerusalem, and he soon induced him, upon discoursing with him, to leave 
off his indignation at him; so that Cleopatra’s persuasions had less force than 
the arguments and presents he brought, to regain his friendship: for Antony 
said, that “it was not good to require an account of a king, as to the affairs of 
his government ; for at this rate he could be no king at all, but that those who 
had given him thax authority ought to permit him to make use of it.” He alsa 
said the same things to Cleopatra, that it would be best for her not busily to med- 
dle with the acts of the king’s government. Herod wrote an account of these 
things; and “ enlarged upon the other honours which he had received from An. 
tony :. how he sat by him at his hearing causes, and took his diet with him every 
day, and that he enjoyed those favours from him, notwithstanding the renroaches 
that Cleopatra so severely laid against him, who, having a great desire of his 
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couutry, and earnestly entreating Antony that the kingdom might be given to her, 
iahoured with her utmost diligence to have him out of the way; but that he still 
found Antony just to him, and had no longer any apprehensions of hard treat. 
ment from him; and that he was soon upon his return, with a firmer additional 
assurance of his favour to him, in his reigning and managing public affairs; and 
that there was no longer any hopes for Cleopatra’ s covetous temper, since An. 
tony had given her Celesyria instead of what she desired; by which means he 
had at once pacified her, and got clear of the entreaties which she made hin 
to have Judea bestowed upon her. 

9. When these letters were brought, the women left off their attempt for fly- 
ing to the Romans, which they thought of while Herod was supposed to be dead ; 
yet was not that purpose of theirs a secret: but when the king had conducted 
Antony on his way against the Parthians, he returned to Judea, when both his sis- 
ter Salome and his mother informed him of Alexandra’s intentions. Salome alse 
added somewhat farther against Joseph, though it were no more than a calumny, 
that he had often had criminal conversation with Mariamne. ‘The reason of he 
saying so was this, that she for a long time bare her ill will; for when they had 
differences with one another, Mariamne took great freedoms, and reproached the 
rest for the meanness of their birth. But Herod, whose affection to Mariamne 
was always very warm, was presently disturbed at this, and could not bear the 
torments of jealousy ; but was still restrained from doing any rash thing to her 
by the love he had for her: yet did his vehement affection and jealousy together 
make him ask Mariamne by herself about this matter of Joseph; but she denied 
it upon her oath, and said all that an immocent woman could possibly say in her 
own defence ; so that by little and little the king was prevailed upon to drop the 
suspicion, and left off his anger at her; and being overcome with his passion 
' for his wife, he made an apology to her for having seemed to believe what he had 
heard about her, and returned her a great many acknowledgments of her modest 
behaviour and professed the extraordinary affection and kindness he had for her, 
ull at last, as is usual between lovers, they both fell into tears, and embraced one 
another with a most tender affection. But asthe king gave more and more as- 
surances of his belief of her fidelity, and endeavoured to draw her to a like con. 
fidence in him, Mariamne said, ‘‘ Yet was not that command thou gavest, that: 
if any harm came to thee from Antony, I, who had been no occasion of it, 
should perish with thee, a sign of thy love to me.” When these words, were 
fallen from her, the king was shocked at them, and presently let her go out of 
his arms, and cried out, and tore his hair with his own hands, and said that now 
ne had an evident demonstration that Joseph had had criminal conversation with 
nis wife; for that he would never have uttered what he had told him alone by 
himself, unless there had been such a great familiarity and firm confidence be- 
tween them.” And while he was in this passion he had like to have killed his 
wife ; but, being still overborne by his love to her, he restrained this his passion, 
though nct without a lasting grief, and disquietness of mind. However, he gave 
order to slay Joseph, without permitting him to come into his sight: and as for 
Alexandra, he bound her, and kept her in custody as the cause of all this mischief. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Cleopatra, when ee had gotten from Antony some Parts of Judea and Arabia, 
came into Judea; and how Herod gave her many Presents, and condita her 
on her Way back to Egypt. 


evatr a’s con. 


§ 1. Now at this time the affairs of Syria were in confusion by Cle 
y’s dominions ; for 


stant persuasions to Antony to make an attempt upon every'| bod) 
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she persuaded him to take those dominions away froni their several princes, and 
bestow.them upon her; and she had a mighty influence upon him, by reason of his 
being enslaved to her by his affections. She was also by nature:very covetous, 
and stuck at no wickedness. She had already poisoned her brother, because she 
_knew that he was to be king of Egypt, and this when he was but fifteen years old : 
and she got her sister Arsinoe to be slain by the means of Antony, when she was 
a suppliant at Diana’s temple at Ephesus; for if there were but any hopes of 
getting money, she would violate both temples and sepulchres. Nor was there 
any holy place, that was esteemed the most inviolable, from which she would net 
fetch the ornaments it had in it; nor any place so profane, but was to suffer the 
most flagitious treatment possible from her, if it could but contribute somewhit to 
the covetous humour of this wicked creature: yet did not all this suffice so ex- 
travagant a woman, who was a slave to her lusts, but she still imagined that she 
wanted every thing she could think of, and did her utmost to gain it; for which 
reason she hurried Antony on perpetually to deprive others of their dominions, and 
give them to her. And as she went over Syria with him, she contrived to yet it 
into her possession ; so he slew Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, accusing him of his 
bringing the Parthians upon those countries. She also petitioned Autony to give 
her Judea and Arabia; and, in order thereto, desired him to take these countries 
away from their present governors. As for Antony, he was so entirely overcome 
by this woman that one would not think her conversation only could do it, but that 
he was some way or other bewitched to do whatsoever she would have him; yet 
did the grossest parts of her injustice make him so ashamed that he would not al- 
ways hearken to her, to do those flagrant enormities she would have persuaded 
himto. That therefore he might not totally deny her, nor, by doing every thing 
that she enjoined him, appear openly to be an ill man, he took some parts of each 
of those countries away from their former governors, and gave them to her. 
Vhus he gave her the cities that were within the river Hleutherus, as far as Egypt, 
excepting Tyre and Sidon, which he knew to have been free cities from their an- 
cestors, although she pressed him very often to bestow those on her also. 

2, When Cleopatra had obtained thus much, and had accompanied Antony in 
his expedition to Armenia, as far as Euphrates, she returned back, and came to 
Apamia and Damascus, and passed on to Judea, where Herod met her, and farmed 
of her her parts of Arabia, and those revenues that came to her from the region , 
about Jericho. This country bears that balsam which is the most precious drug 
that is there, and grows there alone. ‘The place bears also palm trees, both many 
in number, and those excellent in their kind. When'she was there, and was very 
often with Herod, she endeavoured to have criminal conversation with the king: 
nor did she affect secrecy in the indulgence of such sort of pleasures; and per- 
haps she had in some measure a passion of love to him, or rather, what is most 
probable, she laid a treacherous snare for him, by aiming to obtain such adulte- 
rous conversation from him: however, upon the whole, she seemed overcome with 
love to him. Now Herod had a great while borne no good will to Cleopatra, as 
knowing that she was a woman irksome to all; and at that time he thought her 
particularly worthy of his hatred, if this attempt proceeded out of lust: he hadalsu 
thought of preventing her intrigues, by putting her to death, if such were her en- 
deavours. However, he refused to comply with her proposals, and called a coun. 
cil of his friends to consult with them, “ Whether he should not kill her, now he 
had her in his power? for that he should thereby deliver all those from a multitude 
of evils to whom she was already become irksome, and was expected to be still so 
for the time to come; and that this very thing would be much for the advantage 
of Antony himself, since she would certainly not be faithful to him, in case any 
such season or necessity should come upon himas that he should stand in need of 
her fidelity.” But when he thought to follow this advice, his friends would not let 
him; and told him, “‘in the first place, it was not right to attempt so great a thing, 
and run himself thereby into the utmost danger: and they laid hard at him, and 
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vegged of him to undertake nothing rashly; for that Antony would never bear it,” 
“40 not though any one should evidently lay before his eyes that it was for his owr. 
advantage ; “and that the appearance of depriving him of her conversation by this 
violent and treacherous method, would probably set his affections more on a flame 
than before. Nor did it appear that he could offer any thing of tolerable weight 
in his defence, this attempt being against such a woman as was of the highest dig- 
nity of any of her sex at that time in the world: and as to any advantage to be ex. 
pecied from such an undeitaking, if any such could be supposed in this case, it 
would appear to deserve condemnation, on account of the insolence he must take 
upon him m doing it. Which considerations made it very plain that in so doing 
he would find his government filled with mischiefs, both great and lasting, both to 
himself and his posterity: whereas it was still in his power to reject that wicked. 
ness she would persuade him to, and to come off honourably at the same time.’ 
So by thus affrighting Herod, and representing to him, the hazard he must, in all 
probability, run by this undertaking , they restrained him from it. So he treated 
Cleopatra kindly, and made hir presents, and conducted her on her way to 
Egypt. , 

3. But Antonv subdued Armenia, and sent Artabazes, the son of Tigranes, 
in bonds, with his children and procurators, to Egypt, and made a present of 
them, and of all the royal ornaments which he had taken out of that kmgdom to 
Cleopatra. And Artaxias, the eldest of his sons, who had escaped at that time, 
took the kingdom of fiAvinenia’ ; who yet was ejected by Archelaus and Nero Cesar, 
when they restored Tigranes, his younger brother, to that kingdom: but this 
happened a good while afterward. 

4. But thenj as to the tributes which Herod was to pay Cleopatra for that 

country which Antony had given her, he acted fairly with her, as deeming it not 
safe for him to afford any cause for Cleopatra to hate him. As for the king of 
Arabia, whose tribute Herod had undertaken to pay her; for some time indeed 
he paid him as much as came to two hundred talents;.but he afterward becama 
very niggardly, and slow inhis payments, and could hardly be: brought to pay 
some parts of it, and was not willing to pay even then without some deductions. 


CHAP. V. 


Flow Herod made War with the King of Arabia, and, after they had fori many 
Battles, at length conquered him, and was chosen by the Arabs to te Governor 
of that Nation: as also concerning a great Earthquake. 


§ 1. Herevron Herod held himself ready to go against the aes of Arabia, be- 
cause of his ingratitude to him, and because, after all, he would do nothing that 
was just to him, although Herod made the Roman war an occasion of delaying 
his own ; for the battle at Actium was now expected, which fell into the hundred 
eighty and seventh olympiad, where Caesar and Antony were te fight for the su- 
preme power of the world; but Herod, having enjoyed a country that was very 
fruitful, and that now for a long time, and having received great taxes, and raised 
great armies therewith, got together a body of men, and carefully furnished them | 
with all necessaries, and designed them as cisilinrien for Antony: but Antony 
said he had no want of his assistance ; ; but he commanded him to punish the king 
of Arabia; for he had heard, both from him and from Cleopatra, how perfidious 
he was; for this was what Cleopatra desired, who thought it for her own adyan- 
tage that these two kings should do one another as great mischief as possible. 
Upon this message from Antony, Herod returned back: but kept his army with 
him, in order to invade Arabia immediately. So when his army of horsemen and 
footmen was ready, he marched to Diospolis, whither the Arabians came also te 
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meet them, for they were not unapprized ofthis war that was coming upon them; 
and, after a great battle had been fought, the Jews had the victory: Lut after 

ward there were gotten together another numerous army of the Arabians, at Ca. 
na, which are places of Celesyria. Herod was informed of this beforehand ; so 
he came marching against them with the greatest part of the forces he had ; and 
when he was come near to Cana, he resolved to encamp himself, and he cast up a 
bulwark, that he inight take a proper season for attacking the enemy ; but as he 
was giving those orders, the multitude of the Jews cried out that he should make 
no delay, but lead them against the Arabians. ‘They went with great spirit, aa 
believing they were in very good order, and those especially were so that had 
been in the former battle, and had been conquerors, and had not ‘permitted their 
gnemies so much as to come to a close fight with them. And when they were so 
éimultuous, and showed such great alacrity, the king resolved to make use of that 
zeal the multitude then exhibited; and when he had assured them he would not 
be behindhand with them in courage, he led them on, and stood before them ali 
in his armour, all the regiments following him in their several ranks: whereupon 
a consternation fell upon the Arabians; for when they perceived that the Jews 
were not to be conquered, and were full of spirit, the greater part of them ran 
away, and avoided fighting ; and they had been quite destroyed, had ngt Athenio 
fallen upon the Jews, and distressed them ; for this man was Cleopatra’s general 
over the soldiers she had there, and was at enmity with Herod, and very wistfully 
fooked on to see what the event of the battle would be: he had also resolved, that 
in case the Arabians did any thing that was brave and successful, he would lie 
still; but in case they were beaten, as it really happened, he would attack the 
Jews with those forces he had of his own, and with those that the country had 
gotten together for him : so he fell upon the Jews unexpectedly, when they were 
fatigued, and thought they had already vanquished the enemy, and made a great 
slaughter of them: for as the Jews had spent their courage upon their known 
enemies, and were about to enjoy themselves in quietness after their victory, they 
were easily beaten by these that attacked them afresh : and in particular received 
a great loss in places where the horses could not be of service, and which were 
very stony, and where those that attacked them were better acquainted with the 
places than themselves. And when the Jews had suffered this loss, the Arabians 
raised their spirits after their defeat, and, returning back again, slew those that 
were already put to flight ; and indeed all sorts of slaughter were now frequent, 
and of those that escaped a few only returned into the camp.. So king Herod, 
when he despaired of the battle, rode up to them to bring them assistance ; yet did 
he not come time enough to do them any service, though he laboured hard to do 
it; but the Jewish camp was taken, so that the Arabians had unexpectedly a most 
glorious success, having gained that victory which of themselves they were no 
way likely to have gained, and slaying a great part of the enemy’s army: whence 
afterward Herod could only act like a private robber, and make excursions upon 
many parts of Arabia, and distress them by sudden incursions, while he encamped 
among the mountains, and avoided by any means to come to a pitched battle ; yet 
did he greatly harass the enemy by his assiduity, and the hard labour he took in 
this matter. He also took wreat care of his own forces, and used all the means he 
eould to restore his affairs to their old state. 

2. At this time it was that the fight happened at Actium, between Octayius 
Cesar and Antony, in the seventh* year of the reion of Herod; and then it was 
also that there was an earthquake in Judea, such a one as had not happened at 
any other time, and which earthquake brought a great destruction upun the cat. 
wle in that country. About ten thousand men also perished by the fall of houses: 

_* The reader is here to take notice, that this seventh year of thereign of Herod, and all the other year 
ef his reign, in Josephus, are dated from the death of Antigonus, or at the soonest from the conquest 


Antigonus, and the taking of Jerusalem a few months before, and never from his first obtahang the. king 
‘goin at Rome above thiee years before, as some bave very weakly and injudiciously done, 
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but tlhe army, which lodyed in the field, received no damage by this sad accident 
When the Arabians were informed of this, and when those that hated the Jews, 
and pleased themselves with aggravating the reports, told them of it, they raised 
their spirits, as if their enemy’s country was euite overthrown, and the men were 
utterly destroyed, and thought there now remained nothing that could oppose 
them. Accordingly, they took the Jewish ambassadors, who came to them after 
all this had happened, to make peace with them, and slew them, and came with 
great alacrity against their army-; but the Jews durst not withstand them, and. 
were so cast down by the calamities they were under, that they took no care of 
their affairs, but gave up themselves to despair; for they had no hope that they 
should be upon a level with them again in battles, nor obtain any assistance else- 
where, while their affairs at home were in such great distress also. When matters 
were in this condition, the king persuaded the commanders by his words, and tried 
to raise their spirits, which were quite sunk; and first he endeavoured to encou 
rage and embolden sone of the better sort beforehand, and then ventured te. 
make a speech to the multitude, which he had before avoided to do, lest he 
should find them uneasy thereat, because of the misfortunes which had happened; 
so he made a consolatory speech to the multitude, in the manner following: 

3. “ You are not unacquainted, my fellow-soldiers, that we have had not long 
since magy accidents that have put a stop to what we are about; and it is pro. 
bable, that even those that are most distinguished above others for their courage 
can hardly keep up their spirits in such circumstances: but since we cannot 
avoid fighting, and nothing that hath happened is of such a nature but it may by 
yourselves be recovered into a good state, and this by one brave action only well 
performed, I have proposed to myself both to give you some encouragement, and 
at the same time, some information, both which parts of my design will tend te 
this point, that you may still continue in your own proper fortitude. I will then, 
in the first place, demonstrate to you, that this war is a just one on our side, and 
that onthis account it is a war of necessity, and occasioned by the injustice of 
our adversaries ; for if you be once satisfied of this, it will be a real cause of 
alacrity to you: after which I will farther demonstrate that the misfortunes 
we are under are of no great consequence, and that we have the greatest 
reason to hope for victory. I shall begin with the first, and appeal to your- 
‘selves as witnesses to what I shall say. You are not ignorant certainly of 
the wickedness of the Arabians, which is to that degree as to appear incredibie 
to all other men, and to include somewhat that shows the grossest barbarity and 
iznorance of God. Their chief things wherein they have affronted us have arisen 
from covetousness and envy, and they have attacked us in an insidious manner, 
and on the sudden. And what occasion is there for me to mention many instan- 
ces of such their procedure? When they were in danger of losing their own go- 
vernment of themselves, and of being slaves to Cleopatra, what others were they 
that freed them from that fear? For it was the friendship I had with Antony, 
and the kind disposition he was in towards us, that hath been the occasion that 
even these Arabians have not been utterly undone; Antony being unwilling to 
andertake any thing which might be suspected by us of unkindness: but when he 
had a mind to bestow some parts of each of our dominions on Cleopatra, [ also 
managed that matter so, that by giving him presents of my own, I might obtain 
security to both nations, while I undertook myself to answer for the money, 
an? gave him two hundred talents, and became surety for those two hundred 
more, which were imposcd upon the land that was subject to this tribute: and 
this they have defrauded us of, although it was not reasonable that Jews should 
pay tribute to any man living, or allow part. of their land to be taxable; but al. 
though that was to be, yet ought we not to pay tribute for these Arabians, whom we 
have ourselves preserved ; nor is it fit that they who have professed, and that with 
vreat integrity and sense of our kindness, that it is by our means that they keep 
their principality, should injure us, and deprive us of what is our due ; and this 
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while we have been still not their enemies but their friends... And whereas ob. 

servation of covenants takes place among the bitterest enemies, but among friends 

is absolutely necessary, this is not observed among these men, who think gain 

to be the best of all things, let it be by any means whatsoever ; and that injustice 1s 

no harm, if they may but get money by it. Is i therefore a question with you, 

Whether the unjust are to be punished or not? when God himself hath declared 

nis mind that so it ought to be, and hath commanded that we ever should 

hate injuries and injustice; which is not cnly just but necessary in wars between 

several nations: for these Arabians have done what both the Greeks and barba- 

rians own to be an instance of the grossest wickedness, with regard to our am- 

bassadors, which they have beheaded, while the Greeks declare that such am- 

bassadors* are sacred and inviclable. And for ourse'ves, we have learned from 

God the most excellent of ovr doctrines, and the most holy part of our law by 

angels, or ambassadors; fo this name brings God to the knowledge of mankind, 

and is sufficient to recor tile enemies one to anothe:1. What wickedness then can 

be greater than the s’aughter of ambassadors, who come to treat about doing 

what is right? Ard when such have been their actions, how is it possible they 

can either live securely in common life, or be successful in war? In my opinion 

this is unnoss*ble, But perhaps some will say, that what is holy and what is 

righteous 's indeed on our side, but that the Arabians are either more courageous 

or more numerous than we are. Now, as to this, in the first place, it is not 

fit for us to say so; for with whom is what is righteous, with them is God him. 

self; now, where God is, there is both multitude and courage. But to examine 

our own circumstances a little: we were conquerors in the first battle ; and when 

we fought again, they were not able to oppose us, but ran away, and could not 

endure our attacks or our courage; but when we had c.‘uquered them, then came 

Athenion, and made war against us without declaring it; and pray, is this an in. 

stance of their manhood? or is it not a second instance of their wickedness and 

treachery? Why are we therefore of less courage, on account of that which 

ought to inspire us with stronger hopes; and why are we terrified at these, who, 

when they fight upon the level, are continually beaten; and when they seem to 

be conquerors, they gain it by wickedness? And if we suppose that any one 

Should deem them to be men of real courage, will not he be excited by that very con- 
sideration to do his utmost against them? for true valour is not shown by fighting 

against weak persons, but in being able to overcome the most hardy. But then, 
if the distresses we are ourselves under, and the miseries that have come by the 
earthquake, have aflrighted any one, let him consider in the first place that this 
very thing will deceive the Arabians, by their supposal that what hath befallen 
us is greater than it really is, Moreover it is not right that the same thing that 
emboldens them should discourage us; for these men, you see, do not derive 
their alacrity from any advantageous virtue of their own, but from their hope as 
to us, that we are quite cast down by our misfortunes: but when we boldly march 
against them, we shall soon pull down their insolent conceit of themselves, and 
shall gain this by attacking them, that they will not be so insolent when we come tc 
the battle ; for our distresses are not so great, nor is what hath happened an in. 
diction of the anger of God against us, as some imagine; for such things are 
accidental, and adversities that come in the usual course of things: and if we al. 
low that this was done by the will of God, we must allow that it is now over by his 
will also; and that he is satisfied with what hath already happened; for had he 
been willing to aillict us still more thereby, he had not changed his mind so soun. 
And as for the war we are engaged in, he hath himself demonstrated, that he ig 
willing it should go on, and that he knows it to be a just war; for while some of 
the people in the country have perished, all you who were in arms have suffered 
* Herod says here, that as ambassadors were sacred when they carried messages to others, so did tha 


laws of the Jews derive a sacred authority by being delivered from God by angels [or devine ambassa- 
ders,| which is St. Paul's expression about the same laws, Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2. 
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tiothing, but are all preserved alive; whereby God maxes it plain to us, that if. 
you had universally, with your children and wives, been in the army, it had come 
to pass, that you had not undergone any thing that would have much hurt you. 
Consider these things, and what is more than all the rest, that you have Ged as 
all times for your protector; and prosecute these men with a just bravery, who, 
in point of friendship are unjust, in their battles perfidious, towards ambassadors 
impious, and always inferior to you in valour.” , 

4, When the Jews heard this speech they were much raised in their minds, 
and more disposed to fight than before. So Herod, when he had offered the 
sacrifices* appointed by the law, made haste, and took them, and led them against 
the Arabians; and in order ‘o that passed over Jordan, and pitched his eamp near 
_tothat of the enemy. He also thought fit to seize upon a certain castle that lay 
in the midst of them, as hoping it would be for his advantage, and would the 
sooner produce a battle; and that if there were occasion for delay, he should by 
it have his camp fortified. And as the Arabians had the same intentions upon 
that place, a contest arose about it: at first they were but skirmishes, after which 
there came more soldiers, and it proved a sort of fight, and some fell on both 
sides, till those of the Arabian side were beaten, and retreated. This was no’ 
small encouragement to the Jews immediately ; and when Herod observed that 
the enemy’s army were disposed to any thing rather than to come to an engage- 
ment, he ventured boldly to attempt the bulwark itself, and to pull it to pieces, aud 
so to get nearer to their camp, in order to fight them; for when they were forced 
out of their trenches, they went out in disorder, and had not the least alacrity, or 
hope of victory: yet did they fight hand to hand, because they were more in 
number than the Jews, and because they were in such a disposition of war that 
they were under a necessity of coming on boldly ; so they came to a terrible bat- 
tle, while not a few fell on each side. However, at length the Arabians fled; and 
so great a slaughter was made upon their being routed, that they were not only 
killed by their enemies, but became the authors of their own deaths also, and 
were trodden down by the multitude, and the great current of people in disorder, 
and were destroyed by their own armour; so five thousand men lay dead upon the 
spot, while the rest of the multitude soon ran within the bulwark [for safety,] but 
had no firm hope of safety, by reason of their want of necessaries, and especially 
of water. ‘The Jews pursued them ; but could not get in with them, but sat round 
about the bulwark, and watched any assistance that would get into them, and 
prevented any there, that had a mind te it, from running away. 

3. When the Arabians were in these circumstances, they sent ambassadors 
to Herod, in the first place to propose terms of accommodation; and after that to 
offer him, so pressing was their thirst upon them, to undergo whatsoever he 
pleased, if he would free them from their present distress; but he would admit 
of no ambassadors, of no price of redemption, nor of any other moderate terms 
whatever, being very desirous to revenge those unjust actions which they had 
been guilty of towards his nation. So they were necessitated by other motives, 
and paiticularly by their thirst, to come out, and deliver themselves up to him, to be 
carried away captives; and in five days’ time, the number of four thousand were 
taken prisoners, while all the rest resolved to make a sally upon their enemies, 
and to fight it out with them; choosing rather, if so it must be, to die therein, 
than to perish gradually and ingloriously. When they had taken this resolution, 
they came out of their trenches, but could ne way sustain the fight, being too 

* This piece of religion, the supplicating God with sacrifices by Herod, before he went to this fight 
with the Arabians, taken notice ofalso in the first book Of the War, ch. xix. sect. 5, is worth remarking, 
because it is the only exaniple of this nature, so far as | remember, that Josephus ever mentions in all his 
large und particular accounts of this Herod: and it was when he had been in mighty distress, and 
discouraged by a great defeat of his former army, and by a very great earthquake in Judea ; such 
umesof afiliction making men most religious: nor was ne disappointed of ,his hopes here, but imine 
diately gained a most signal victory over the Arabians; while they who just before had been so greag 


victors, and so much elevated upon the earthquake in Judea as to venture to slay the Jewish ambassa 
Aors, were now under a strange consternation, and hardly able to fight a: all. 
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much disabled, both in mind and body, and having not room to,exert themsclves, 
and thought it an advantage to be killed, and a misery to survive: so at the first 
onset there fell about seven thousand of them; after which stroke they Jet all the 
courage they had put on before fall, and stood amazed at. Herod’s warlike spirit 
under his own calamities; so for the future they yielded, and made him ruler cf 
their nation; whereupon he was greatly elevated at so seasonable.a success, and 
returned home, taking great authority upon him, on account of so bold and g! 
rious an expedition as he had made. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Herod slew Hyrcanus, and then hasted away to Caesar, and obtained the King 
dom from him also: and how, a little while afterward, he entertained Cesar in 
a most honourable Manner. 


4 1. Herop’s other affairs were now very prosperous: and he was not to be 
easily assaulted on any side. Yet did there come upon him a danger that would 
‘hazard his entire dominions, after Antony had been beaten at the battle of Actium 
by Ciesar [Octavian ;] for at that time both Herod’s enemies and friends despaired 
of his affairs; for it was not probable that he would remain without punishment, 
who had showed so much friendship for Antony. So it happened that his friends 
despaired, and had no hopes of his escape ; but for his enemies, they all out- 
wardly appeared to be troubled at his case, but were privately very glad of it, ag 
hoping to obtain a change for the better. As for Herod himself, he saw that there 
was no one of royal dignity left but Hyrcanus, and therefore he thought it wouid be 
for his advantage not to suffer him to be an obstacle in his way any .onger ; or 
that in case he himself survived, and escaped the danger he was .n, he thought 
it the safest way to put it out of the power of such a man to make any attempt 
against him, at such junctures of affairs, as was more worthy of the kingdom than 
himself: and in case he should be slain by Cesar, his envy prompted him to de- 
sire to slay him that would otherwise be king after him. ; . 
/.2, While Herod had these things in his mind, there ‘was a certain occasion af- 
forded him; for Hyrcanus was of so mild a temper, both then and at other times, 
that he desired not to meddle with public affairs, nor to concern himself with in- 
novations, but left all to fortune, and contented himself with what that afforded 
him: but Alexandra [his daughter] was a lover of strife, and was excecding de- 
sirous of a change of the government, and spake to her father not to bear for ever 
Herod’s injurious treatment of their family, but to anticipate their future hopes, 
as he safely might ; and desired him to write about those matters to Malchus, 
who was then governor of Arabia, ‘to receive them, and to secure them [from 
Herod; | forthat if they went away, and Herod’s affairs proved to be as it was likely 
they would be, by reason of Cesar’s enmity to him, they should then be the only per. 
‘sons that could take the government; and this, both on account of the royal family 
they were of, and on account of the good disposition of the multitude to them. 
While she used these persuasions, Hyrcanus put off her suit ; but as she showed 
-that she was a woman, anda contentious woman too, and would not desist either 
‘night or day, but would always be speaking to:him about these matters, and about 
Herod’s treacherous designs, she at last prevailed with him ‘to intrust Dositheus, 
one of his friends, with a:letter, wherein his resolution was declared ; and he de 
‘sired the Arabian governor to send to him some horsemen, who should receive him 
-and' conduct him to the lake Asphaltites, which is from the bounds of Jerusalem 
‘three > geeiuliapelans ; and he did therefore trust: Dositheus with this letter, he- 
‘nause he was a careful attendant on him:and on Alexandra, and had no smal) oc: 
.casions to bear ill will,to Herod): for he was.a kinsman of one Joseph whom be 
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had slain, and a brother of those who were formerly slain at Tyre by Antony, 
yet could not these motives induce Dositheus to serve Hyrcanus in this affair ; 
for, preferring the hopes he had from the present king to those he had from him, 
he gave Herod the letter. So he took his kindness in good part, and bid him 
besides do what he had already done; thatis, go on in serving him, by rolling up 
the epistle and sealing it again, and delivering it to Malchus; and then to bring 
back his letter in answer to it; for it would be much better if he could know 
Malchus’s intentions also. And when Dositheus was very ready to serve him in 
this point also, the Arabian governor returned back for answer, that he would 1e- 
ceive Hyrcanus, and all that should come with him, and even all the Jews that 
were of his party: that he would moreover send forces sufficient to secure them 

‘in their journey, and that he should be in no want of any thing he should desire. 
Now. as soon as Herod had received this letter, he immediately sent for Hyrca- 
nus, and questioned him about the league he had made with Malchus: and when 
he denied it, he showed his letter to the sanhedrim, and put the man to death 
immediately. " 

3. And this account we give the reader, as it is contained in the commentaries 
of king Herod: but other historians do not agree with them ;, for they suppose 
that Herod did not find, but rather make, this an occasion for thus putting him te 
death, and that by treacherously laying a snare for him; for thus do they write: 
that Herod and he were once at a treat, and that Herod had given no occasion 
to suspect [that hé was displeased at him,] but put this question to Hyrcanus, 
whether he had received any letters from Malchus? And when he answered, 
that he had received letters, but those of salutation only : and when-he asked far. 
ther, whether he had not received any presents from him? and when he had re. 
plied, that he had received no more than four horses to ride on, which Malchus 
had sent him, And they pretend that Herod charged these things upon him as 
the crimes of bribery and treason, and gave order that he should be led away 
and slain. And in order to demonstrate that he had been guilty of no offence, 
when he was thus brought to his end, they alleged how mild his temper had been, 
and that even in his youth he had never given any demonstration of boldness. or 
rashness ; and that the case was the same when he came to be king, but that he 
even then committed the management of the greatest part of public affairs'to An- 
tipater; and that he was now above four-score years old, and knew that Herod’s 
government was in.a secure state. He also came over Euphrates, and left those 
who greatly honoured him beyond that river, though he were to be entirely under 
Herod’s government, and that it was a most incredible thing that he should en- 
terprise any thing by way of innovation, and not at all agreeable to his temper ; 
but that this was a plot of Herod’s own contrivance. iu) 

4. And this was the fate of Hyrcanus; and thus did he end his life, afier he had 
endured various and manifold turns of his fortune in his lifetime: for he was made 
high priest of the Jewish nation in the beginning of his mother Alexandra’s reign, 
who held the government nine years: and when, after his mother’s death, he took 
the kingdom himself, and held it three months, he lost it by the means of his bro- 
ther Aristobulus.. He was then restored by Pompey, and received all sorts of 
honour from him, and enjoyed them forty years; but when he was again deprived 
by Antigonus, and was maimed in his body, he was made a captive by the Par- 
thians, and thence returned home again after some time, on account of the hopes 
that Herod had given him; none of which came to pass according 'to his expecta. 
‘tion; but he still conflicted with many misfortunes through the whole course of 
his life; and what was the heaviest calamity of all,as we have related already, he 
came to an end which was undeserved by him. His character: appeared: to be 
that of a. man) of a mild and‘ moderate disposition, and suffered the administratiov. 
of affairs to be generally done’ by others under him.')He was averse to much 
meddling with the public, nor had shrewdness enough to’ govern akingdom: and 
both Antipater and Herod came to their greatness by reason of his mildness; ard 
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at last he met with such an end from them as was not agreeable either to justice 
or piet 

5. No ow Herod, as soon as he had put Hyrcanus out of the way, made haste to 
Cesar; and because he could not have any hopes of kindness from him, on ac. 
count of the friendship he had for Antony, he had a suspicion of Alexandra, lest 
she should take this opportunity to bring the multitude to a revolt, and introduce 
a sedition into the affairs of the kingdom; so he committed the care of every ati 
to his brother Pheroras, and placed his mother Cypros, and his sister [Salome, j ard 
the whgle family, at Massada; and gave him a charge, that if he should hear any 
sad news about him, he should take care of the government: but as to Mariamne 
his wife, ot, of the misunderstanding between her and hjs sister, and his sis- 
ter’s mother, which made it impossible for them to live together, he placed her at 
Alexandrium, with Alexandra her mother, and left his treasurer Joseph, and So- 
hemus of Iturea, to take care of that fortress. ‘These two had been very faithful 
to him from the beginning, and were now left as a guard to the women. ‘They 
also had it in charge, that if they should hear any mischief had befallen him, they 
should kill them both, and, as far as they were able, to preserve the kingdom for 
his sons, and for his inesattos Pheroras. 

6. When he had given them this charge, he made haste to Rhodes, to mee! 
Cesar ; and when he had sailed to that city, he took off his diadem, but remitted 
nothing else of his usual dignity : and when, upon his meeting him) he desired 
that he would let him speak to him, he therein exhibited a much more noble spe- 
cimen of a great soul ; for he did not betake himself to supplications, as men usu- 
ally do upon such occasions, nor offered him- any petition, as if he were an offen. 
der, but after an undaunted manner, gave an account of what he had done ; for 
he spake thus to Cesar, that “he had the greatest friendship for Antony, and did 
every-thing he could that he might attain the government : that he was not inéeed 
in the army with him, because the Arabians had diverted him, but that he had 
sent him both money ‘and corn, which was but too little in comparison of what he 
ought to have done for him; for, if a man owns himself to be another’s friend, 
and knows him to be a benefactor, he is obliged to hazard every thing, to use every 
faculty of his soul, every member of -his body, and all the wealth he hath, for 
him; in which [ confess I have been too deficient. However, | am conscious 
to myself, that so far I have done right, that I have not deserted him upon 
his defeat at. Actium: nor upon the evident change of his fortune have J trans. 
ferred my hopes from him to another, but have preserved myself, though not 
as a yaluable fellow-soldier, yet certainly as a faithful counsellor to Antony, 
when I demonstrated to him that the only way that he had to save himself, and 
not to lose all his authority, wes to slay Cleopatra ; for when she was once dbad, 
there would be room for him to setain his authority, and rather to bring thee to 
make a composition with him, than to continue at enmity any longer. None of 
which advices would he attend to, but preferred his own rash resolutions before 
them; which have happened unprofitably for him, but profitably for thee. Now, 
therefore; i in case thou determinest about me, and my alacrity in serving Antony, 
according to thy anger at him, | own there is no room for me to deny what I 
have done, nor will I be ashamed to own, and that publicly too, that I had a great 
kindness for him ; but if thou wilt put him ut of the case, and only examine how 
I behave myself to my benefactors in general, and what sort of friend I am, thou 
wilt find by ORDREPARE, that we shall do and be the same to thyself; for it is Dut 
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friend to himself as he had been to Antony ; and then had him in great esteem. 
Moreover, he added this, that Quintus Didius had written to him, that Herod had 
very readily assisted him in the affair of the gladiators. So when he had obtain. 
ed such a kind reception, and had, beyond all his hopes, procured his crown to 
be more entirely and firmly settled upon him than ever, by Cesar’s donation, as 
well as by that decree of the Romans, which Cesar took care to procure for his 
greater security, he conducted Cesar on his way to Egypt, and made presents, 


even beyond his ability, to both him and his friend, and in general behaved him. 


self with great magnanimity. He also desired that Cesar would not put to death 
one Alexander, who had been a companion of Antony’s ; but Cesar had sworn 
to put him to death, and so he could not obtain that his petition. And now he re- 
turned to Judea again with greater honour and assurance than ever, and affright. 
ed those that had expectations to the contrary, as still acquiring from his very 
dangers greater splendour than before, by the favour of God to him. So he pre- 
pared for the reception of Cesar, as he was going out of Syria to invade Egypt ; 
and when he came, he entertained him at Ptolemais with all royal magnificence. 
He also bestowed presents on the army, and brought them provisions in abun- 
dance. He also proved to be one of Cesar’s most cordial] friends, and put the 
army in array, and rode along with Cesar, and had a hundred and fifty men, 
well appointed in all respects, after a rich and sumptuous manner, for the better 
reception of him and his friends. He also provided them with what they should 
want, as they passed over the dry desert, insomuch that they lacked neithér wine 
nor water, which last the soldiers stood in the greatest need of ; and besides, he 
presented Cesar with eight handred talents, and procured to himself the good 
will of them all, because. he was assisting them in a much greater and more 
splendid degree than the kingdom he had obtained could afford; by which means 


he more and more demonstrated to Cesar the firmness of his friendship, and his 


readiness to assist him; and what was of the greatest advantage to him was this, 
that his liberality came at a seasonable time also. And when they returned 
again out of Egypt, his assistances were no way inferior to the good offices he 
had formerly done them. | Fit | 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Herod slew Schemus and Mariamne, and afterward Alexandra and Costo. 
barus, and his most intimate. Friends, and at last the Sons of Baba also. 


§ 1. However, when he came into his kingdom again, he found his house all in 
disorder, and his wife Mariamne and her mother Alexandra very uneasy ; for, as 
they supposed, what was easy to be supposed, that they were not put into that 
fortress [Alexandrium] for the security of their persons, but as into a garrisun 
for their imprisonment, and that they had no power over any thing either of 
others or of their own affairs, they were very uneasy: and Mariamne, suppu. 
sing that the king’s love to her was but hypocritical, and rather pretended, as ad- 
vantageous to himself, than real, she looked upon it as fallacious. She also was 
grieved that he would not allow her any hopes of surviving him, if he shouid 
come to any harm himself. She also recollected what commands he had for- 
merly given to Joseph, insomuch that she endeavoured to please her keepers, 
and especially Sohemus, as well apprized how all was in his power. Andat.ne 
‘irst Sohemus was faithful to Herod, and neglected none of the things he had 
given him in charge; but when the women, by kind words and liberal presents, 
had gained his affections over to them, he was by degrees overcomie, and at 
Jength discovered to them all the king’s injunctions; and this on that account 
principally, that he ¢’d not.so much as hope he would come back with the same 
authority he had before ; so that he thought he should both escape any danger 
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from him, and supposed that he did hereby much gratify the women; who were 
ukely not to be overlooked in the settling of the government; nay, that they 
would be able to make him abundant recompense, since they must either reign 
themselves, or be very near to him that should reign. He had a farther ground 
ot hope also, that though Herod should have all the success he could wish for, 
and should return again, he could not contradict his wife in what she desi.ed, for 
he knew that the king’s fondness for his wife was inexpressible. These were 
the motives that drew Sohemus to discover what injunctions had been given him 
So Mariamne was greatly displeased to hear that there was no end to the dangers 
she was under from Herod, and was greatly uneasy at it, and wished that he 
might obtain no favours [from Cesar,] and esteemed it almost an insupportable 
task to live with him any longer ; and this she afterwards npeniy declared, with. 
out concealing her resentment. 

2. And now Herod sailed home with joy, at the unexpected good success he 
had had; and went first of all, as was proper, to this his wife, and told her, 
and her only, the good news, as preferring her before the rest, on account of his 
fondness for her, and the intimacy there had been between thern, and saluted 
her ; but so it happened, that as he told her of the good success he had had, she 
was so far from rejoicing at it, that she rather was sorry for it; nor was she able 
to conceal her resentments; but, depending on her dignity, and the nobility of 
her birth, in return for his salutations she gave a groan, and declared evidently 
that she rather grieved than rejoiced at his success ; and this till Herod was dis. 
turbed at her, as affording him not,only marks of her suspicion, but evident 
signs of her dissatisfaction. This much troubled him, to see that this surprising 
hatred of his wife to him was not concealed,but open; and he took this sc ill 
and yet was so unable to bear it, on account of the fondness he had for her, ‘tna: 
he could not continue long in any one mind; but sometimes was angry at her, 
and sometimes reconciled himself to her: but by always changing one passion 
for another, he was still in great uncertainty. And thus was he entangled. be. 
tween hatred and love, and was frequently disposed to inflict punishment on her 
for he1 inselence towards him: but being deeply in love with her in his soul, he 
was not able to get quit of this woman. In short, as he would gladly have her 
punished, so was he afraid lest, ere he was aware, he should, by putting her 
to death, bring a heavier punishment upon himself at the same time. 

3. When Herod’s sister and mother perceived that he was in this temper with 
regard to Mariamne, they thought they had now got an excellent opportunity to 
exercise their hatred against her, and provoked Herod to wrath by telling him 
such long stories and calumnies about her, as might at once excite his hatred 
and his jealousy. Now, though he willingly enough heard their words, yet had 
not he the courage enough to do any thing to her, as if he believed them; but 
still he became worse. and worse disposed to her; and these ill passions were 
more and more inflamed on both sides, while she did not hide her disposition to- 
wards him, and he turned his love to her into wrath against her. But when he 
was just going to put this matter past all remedy, he heard the news that Ceesar 
was the victor in the war, and that Antony and Cleopatra were both dead, and 
that he had conquered Egypt; whereupon he made haste to go and meet Caxsar, 
and left the affairs of his family in their present state. However, Mariamne re- 
commended Sohemus to him, as he was setting out on his journey, and professed 
that she owed him thanks for the care he had taken of her, and asked of the king 
for him a place in the government; upon which an honourable employment was 
bestowed upon him accordingly. Now, when Herod was come into Egypt, he 
was introduced to Cwsar with great freedom, as already a friend of his,and 1e- 
ceived very great favours from him; for he made him a present of those four 
hundred Galatians who had been Cleopatra’s: guards, and restored that ap 
to him again, which by her means had been taken away from him. He also ad 
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ded to his kmguom, Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria; and besides those, the mari 
time cities, Gaza, and Anthedon, and Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. 

4, Upon these new acquisitions he grew more magnificent, and conducted 
Cesar as far as Antioch; but upon his return, as much as his prospenty was 
augmented by the foreign additions that had been made him, so much the greater 
were the distresses that came upon him in his own family, and chiefly in the 
affair of his wife, wherein he formerly appeared to have been most of all for- 
(unate ; for the affection he had for Mariamne was no way inferior to the affec. 
tions of such as are on that account celebrated in history, aud this very justly 
As for her, she was in other respects a chaste woman, and faithful to him; yet 
had she somewhat of a woman rough by nature, and treated her husband impe 
riously enough, because she saw he was so fond of her as to be enslaved to her. 
She did not also consider seasonably with herself, that she lived under a monar- 
chy, and that she was at another’s disposal, and accordingly would behave her. 
self after a saucy manner to hirh, which yet he usually put off in a jesting way. 
and bore with moderation and good temper. She would expose his mother and 
his sister openly, on account of the meanness of their birth; and would speak 
unkindly of them, insomuch that there was before this a disagreement and un- 
pardonable hatred among the women ; and it was now come to greater reproaches 
of one“another than formerly, which suspicions increased, and lasted a whole 
year after Herod returned from Cesar. However, these misfortunes, which had 
been kept under some decency for a great while, burst out all at once upon such 
an occasion as now offered; for as the king was one day about noon lain down 
on his bed to rest him, he cailed for Mariamne, out of the great affection he had 
always for her. She came in accordingly, but would not lie down by bim: and 
when he was very desirous of her company, she showed her contempt of him, 
and added, by way of reproach, that he had caused her father and her brother* to 
be slain. And when he took this injury very unkindly, and was ready to use vio. 
-ence to her in a precipitate manner, the king’s sister Salome observing that he 
was more than ordinarily disturbed, sent into the king his cupbearer, who had 
been prepared long beforehand for such a design, and bid him tell the king how 
Mariamne had persuaded him, to give his assistance in preparing a love potion 
for him. And if he appear to be greatly concerned, and to ask what that love 
potion was, to tell him that she had the potion, and that he was desired only ta 
give it him. But that in case he did not appear to be much concerned at this po- 
tion, to let the thing drop ; and that if he did so, no harm should thereby come 
to him. When she had given him these instructions, she sent him in at this time 
to make such a speech. So he went in after a composed manner, to gain credit 
to what he should say, and yet somewhat hastily, and said, that “ Mariamne had 
given him presents, and persuaded him to give him a love potion.” And when 
this moved the king, he said, that “ this love potion was a composition that she 
had given him whose effects he did not know; which was the reason of his re- 
solving to give him this information, as the safest course he could take, both for 
himself and for the king.” When Herod heard what he said, and was in an iff 
disposition before, his indignation grew more violent ; and he ordered that eunuch 
of Mariamne’s who was most faithful to her, to be brought to torture avout 
this potion, as well knowing it was not possible that any thing small or great 
could be done without him. And when the man was under the utmost agonies, 
te could say nothing concerning the thing he was tortured about ; but so far he 
knew, that Mariamne’s hatred against him was occasioned by somewhat that So- 
emus had said to her. Now as he was saying this, Herod cried out aloud, and 


* Whereas Mariamne is here represented as reproaching Herod with the murder of her father [Alex- 
ander,] as well as her brother (Aristobulus,] while it was her grandfather Hyrcanus, and not her father 
Alexander whom he caused to be slain, (as Josephus himself informs us, ch. vi. sect. 2.) we must either 
take Zenora’s reading, which is here grandfather rightly, or else we must, as before, ch i. sect. 1, aVow 
e slip of Jos*phus’s pen or memory in the place before us. 
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said, that **Sohemus, who had been at all other times most faithful to him and to 
his government, would not have betrayed what injunctions he had given him, un. 
less he had had a nearer conversation than ordinary with Mariamne.” So he gave 
order that Sohemus should be seized on and slain immediately ; but he allowed 
_ his wife to take her trial; and got together those that were most faithful to him, 
aud laid an elaborate accusation against her for this love potion and composition, 
which had been charged upon her by way of calumny only. However, he kept no 
teinper in what he said, and was in too great a passion for judging well about this 
matter. Accordingly, when the court was at length satisfied that he was so re- 
solved, they passed the sentence of death upon her; but when the sentence was 
passed upon her, this temper was suggested by himself, and by some others of the 
court, that she should not be thus hastily put to death, but be laid in prison in one of 
the fortresses belonging to the kingdom: but Salome and her party laboured hard to 
have the woman put to death; and they prevailed with the king to do so; and 
advised this out of caution, lest the multitude should be tumultuous if she were 
suffered to live; and thus,awas Mariamne led to execution. 

5. When Alexandra observed how things went, and that there were small hopes 
that she herself should escape the like treatment from Herod, she changed her 
behaviour to quite the reverse of what might have been expected from her former 
boldness, and this after a very indecent manner: for out of her desire to show 
how entirely ignorant. she was of the crimes laid against Mariamne, she leaped 
out of her place, and reproached her daughter in the hearing of all the people, 
and cried out, that ‘she had been an ill woman, and ungratetul to her husband, 
and that her punishment came justly upon her, for such her insolent behaviour ; 
for that she had not made proper returns to him who had been their common 
benefactor.” And when she had for some time acted after this hypocritical man- 
ner, and had been so outrageous as to tear her hair, this indecent and dissem- 
blag behaviour, as was to be expected, was greatly condemned by the rest of 
the spectators, as it was principally by the poor woman who was to suffer; for 
at the first she gave her not a word, nor was discomposed at her peevishness, 
and only looked at her; yet did she, out of a greatness of soul, discover her con- 
cern for her mother’s offence, and especially for her exposing herself in a manner 
so unbecoming her ; but as for herself, she went to her death with an unshaken 
firmness of mind, and without changing the colour of her face, and thereby evt- 
dently discovered the nobility.of her descent to the spectators, even in the lust 
moments of her life. 

6. And thus died Mariamne; a woman of an excellent character, both for 
chastity and greatness of soul; but she wanted moderation, and had too much of 
contention in her nature; yet had she all that can be said in the beauty of her 
body, and her majestic appearance ia conversation: and thence arose the great- 
est part of the occasions why she did not prove so agreeable to the king, nor live 
so pleasantly with him as she might otherwise have done; for while she was most 
indulgently used by the king, out of his fondness for her, and did not expect that 
he could do any hard thing to-her, she took too unbounded a liberty. Marebver 
that which most afflicted her was, what he had done to her relations: and she 
ventured to speak of all they had suffered by him, and at last greatly provoked 
both the king’s mother and sister, till they became enemies to her; and even he 
himself also did the same, on whom alone she depended for her expectations of 
escaping the last of punishments. 

7. But when she was once dead, the king’s affections for her were kindled in 
& more outrageous manner than before, whose old passion for her we have al- 
ieady described; for his love to her was not of a calm nature, nor such as we 
usually meet with among other husbands ; for at its commencement it was of an 
enthusiastic kind, nor, was it by their long cohabitation and free conversation tu- 
gether, brought under his power to manage; but at this time his love to Mari 
smne seemed to seize him in such a peculiar manner as looked like divine ven- 
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goaice.upon him for the taking away her life, for he would frequently call for 
her, and frequently lament for her, in a most indecent manner. Moreover he 
Hbethought hum of every thing he could make use of to divert his mind from think. 
ing of her, and contrived feasts and assemblies for that purpose, but nothing 
would suffice ; he therefore laid aside the administration of public affairs, and was 
so far conquered by his passion, that he would order his servants to call for Ma- 
riamne,, as if she were still alive, and could still hear them. And when he was 
in this way, there arose a pestilential disease, and carried off the greatest part of 
the mulutude, and of his best and most esteemed friends, and made all men sus- 
pect that this Cistemper was brought upon them by the anger of God, for the in- 
justice that had been done to Mariamne. ‘This circumstance affected the king 
still more, till at length he forced himself to go into desert places, and there, 
under pretence of going a hunting, bitterly afflicted himself; yet had ke not borne 
his grief there many days before he fell into a most dangerous distemper him. 
self: he had an inflammation upon him, and a pain in the hinder part of his head, 
joined with madness: and for the remedies that were used,.they did him no good 
at all, but proved contrary to his case, and so at length brought him to despair. 
All the physicians also that were about him, partly because the medicines they 
brought for his recovery could not at all conquer the disease, and partly because 
his diet could be no other than what his disease inclined him to, desired him to 
eat whatever he had a mind to, and so left the small hopes they had of his re- 
covery in the power of that diet, and committed him to fortune. And thus did 
his distemper go on while he was at Samaria, now called Sebaste. 

8. Now Alexandra abode at this time at Jerusalem, and being informed of 
what condition Elerod was in, she endeavoured to get possession of the fortified 
places that were about the city, which were two, the one belonging to the city 
itself, the other belonging to the temple; and those that could get them into their 
hands had the whole nation under their power; for without the command of them 
it was not possible to offer their sacrifices ; and to think of leaving off those sa- 
crifices is to every Jew plainly impossible, who are still more ready to lose their 
lives than to leave off that divine worship which they have been wont to pay unto 
God. Alexandra, therefore, discoursed with those that had the keeping of these 
strong holds, that it was proper for them to deliver the same to her, and to Herod’s 
sons, lest, upon his death, any other person should seize upon the government ; 
and that upon his recovery, none could keep them more safely for him than those 
of his own family. These words were not by themat all taken in good part ; and 
as they had been in former times faithful [to Herod,] they resolved to continue 
so more than ever, both because they hated Alexandra, and because they thought 
it_a sort of impiety to despair of Herod’s recovery while he was yet alive, for 
they had been his old frrends ; and one of them, whose name was Achiabus, was 
his cousin-german. ‘They sent messengers therefore to acquaint him with Alex. 
andra’s design; so he made no longer delay, but gave orders.to have her slain, 
yet was it still with difficulty, and after he had endured great pain, that he got 
clear of his distemper. He was still sorely afflicted both in mind and body, and 
made very uneasy, and readier than ever upon all occasions to inflict punishment 
upon those that fell under his hand. He also slew the most intimate of his friends, 
Costobarus, Lysimachus, and Gadias, who was called Antipater; as also Dosi- 
theus, and that upon the following occasion :— 

9. Costobarus was an Idumean by birth, and one of principal dignity amung 
them, and one whose ancestors had been priest to. the Koze, whom the Idumeang 
had [formerly] esteemed as a god; but after Hyrcanus had made a change in 
their political government, and made them receive the Jewish customs and law, 
Herod made Costobarus governor of Idumea and Gaza, and gave him his sistex 
Salome to wife ; and this was upon the slaughter of [his uncle] Joseph, who had 
(lat. government before, as. we have related. already.. When Costobarus had 
{niten, 19 be so highly advanced, it pleased him, and was more than he hoped for 
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and le was more and more puffed up by his good success, and in a little while he 
exceeded all bounds, and did not think fit to obey what Herod, as their ruler, 
commanded him; -or that the Idumeans should make use of the Jewish customs, 
or be subject.to them. He therefore sent to Cleopatra, and informed her that 
the Idumeans had been always under her progenitors, and that for the same rea 
son it was but just that she should desire that country from him ¢ 
that he was readv te ‘rausfer his friendship to her; and this he’ 
he was better please? *y» be under Cleopatra’s government, but beca 
that, upon the diminution of Herod’s power, it would not be di 
obtain himself the entire government over the Idumeans, and somey 
also; for he raised his hopes still higher, as having no small pretence 
his birth and by these riches which he had gotten by his constant attent 
filthy lucre ; and accordingly it was not a small matter that he aimed 
Cleopatra desired this country of Antony, but failed of her purpose. An 
af this was brought to Herod, who was thereupon ready to ki!l Costobarus, 1 
upon the entreaties of his sister and mother, he forgave him, and vouchsa od. tc 
pardon him entirely, though he still had a suspicion of him afterward for this his 
attempt. laste at 

' ,0. But some time afterward, when Salome happened to quarrel with Costo- 
Larus, she* sent him a bill of divorce, and dissolved her marriage with him, 
though this was not according to the Jewish laws; for with us it is lawful for a 
husband to do so, but a wife, if she departs from her husband, cannot of herself 
be married to another, unless her former husband put her away. However, Sa. 
lome chose to follow not the law of her country, but the law of her authority, 
and so renounced her wedlock ; and told her brother Herod, that she left her 
husband out of her good will to him, because she perceived that he, with Anti. 
pater, and Lysimachus, and Dositheus, were raising a sedition agaiust him; as 
an evidence whereof, she alleged the case of the sons of Babas, thut they had 
been by him ‘preserved alive already for the interval of twelve years; which 
proved to be true. But when Herod thus unexpectedly heard of it, he was greatly 
surprised at it, and was the more surprised, because the relation appeared incre- 
dible to him. As for the fact relating to the sons of Babas, Herod had formerly 
taken great pains to bring them to punishment, as being enemies to his govern- 
ment, but they were now forgotten by him on account of the length of time 
[since he had ordered them to be slain.] Now, the cause of his ill will and 
hatred to them arose hence: that while Antigonus was king, Herod, with his 
army, besieged the city of Jerusalem, where the distress and miseries which the 
besieged endured were so pressing, that the greater number of them invited He- 
rod into the city, and already placed their hopes on him. Now, the sons of Ba. 
bas were of great dignity, and had power among’ the multitude, and were faith- 
ful to Antigonus, and were always raising calumnies against Herod, and encou- 
raged the people to preserve the government to that royal family which held it 
by inheritance. So these men acted thus politically, and, as they thought, for 
their own advantage ; but when the city was taken, and Herod had gotten the 
government into his hands, and Costobarus was appointed to hinder men from 


* Here is a plain example of a Jewish lady giving a bill of divorce to her husband, though in the days 
of Josephus It was not by the Jews esteemed Jawful for a woman to do. See the like amnong the Par- 
tbians, Antiq. 6. xviii. chap. ix. sect. 6. However, the Christian law, when it allowed divorce for adui- 
tery, Mat. Vows allowed the innocent wife to divorce her guilty husband, as well as the innocent hus- 
band to divorce his guilty wife, as we learn from the shepherd of Hermas, Mand. B. iv. and from uve 
cecond apology of Justin Martyr, where a persecution was brought upon the Christians upon such a 
divorce ; and I think the Roman laws permitted it at that time, as well as the laws of Christianity Now 
this Babas, who was one of the race of the Asamoneans or Maccabees, as the latter end of this section in- 
TormMs US, 1S related by the Jews, as Dr. Hudson here remarks, to have been so eminently religious ix 
tle Jewish way, that, except the day following the tenth of Tisri, the great day of atonement, when he 
seems to have supposed all his sins entirely forgiven, he used every day of the whole year to offera sa- 
erifice for his sins of ignorance, or such as-he supposed he had been guilty of, but did. not distinctly re. 
membev. See somewhat like it of Agrippa the Great, Antiq. B. xix. ch. ili. sect. 3; and Job, i. 4, 5. 
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passing out at the gates, and to guard the city that those citizens that were guilty, 
and were of the party opposite to the king might not get out of it; Costobarus 
being sensible that the sons of Babas were had in respect and honour by the 
whole multitude, and supposing that their preservation might be of great advan. 
to him in the changes of government afterward, he set them by themselves, 

! , them in his own farms; and when the thing was suspected, he 
ipon oath, that he really knew nothing of that matter, and so 
ispicions that lay upon him; nay, after that, when the king had 
_a reward for the discovery, and had put in practice all sorts of 
rching out this matter, he would not confess it; but being per- 
hat when he had at first denied it, if the men were found, he should not 
npunished, he was forced to.keep them secret, not only out of his good 
m, but out of a necessary regard to his own preservation also. But 
ne king knew the thing, by his sister’s information, he sent men to the 
where he had the intimation they were concealed, and ordered both them, 
e that were accused as guilty with them, to be slain: insomuch that there 
ere now none at all left of the kindred of Hyrcanus, and the kingdom was en- 
y in Herod’s own power; and there was nobody remaining of such dignity 
as could put a “op to what he did against the Jewish laws. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How Ten Men of she Citizens of [Jerusalem] made a Conspiracy against Hered, 
for the foreign Practices he had introduced, which was a Transgression of the 
Laws of their Country. Concerning the Building of Sebaste and Cesarea, 

; and other Edifices of Herod. 


§ 1. Ow this account it was that Hered revolted from the laws of his country. 
and corrupted their ancient constitution by the introduction of foreign practices 
which constitution yet ought to have been preserved inviolable ; by which means 
we became guilty of great wickedness afterward; while these religious obser- 
vances, which used to lead the multitude to piety, were now neglected ; for, iv 
the first place, he appointed solemn games to be celebrated every fifth year, ip 
honour of Cesar, and built a theatre at Jerusalem, as aleo a verv great am- 
phitheatre in the plain. Both of them were indeed costly warks, but ovpasite 
to the Jewish customs; for we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by us; yet did he celebrate these games every five 
years, in the most solemn and splendid manner. He also made proclamatien to 
the neighbouring countries, and called men together out of every nation. The 
wrestlers also, andthe rest of those that strove for the prizes in such games, were 
invited out of every land, both by the hopes of the rewards there to be bestowed. 
and by the glory of victory to be there gained. So the principal persons that 
were the most eminent in these sorts of exercises were gotten together; for there 
were very great rewards fur victory proposed, not only to those that performed 
their exercises naked, but to those that played as musicians also, and were called 
Thymelict ; and he spared no pains to induce all persons, the most famous for such 
exercises, to come to this contest for victory. He also proposed no small rewards 
to those who ran for the prizes in chariot races, when they were drawn by two, or 
three, or four pair of horses. He also imitated every thing, though never so costly 
or magnificent, in other nations, out of an ambition that he might give most public 
demonstration of his grandeur. Inscriptions also of the great actions of Cesar, 
and trophies of those nations which he had conquered in his wars, and all made 
of the purest gold and silver, encompassed the theatre itself. Nor was there any 
thing that could be subservient to his design, whether it were precious garments, 
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or precious stones set in order, which was not also exposed to sight in these 
gamies. He had also made a great preparation of wild beasts, and of lions them. 
selves in great abundance, and of such other beasts as were either of uncommon 
strength, or of such a sort as were rarely seen. ‘These were prepared either tu 
fight with one another, or that men who were condemned to death were to fight 
with them. And truly foreigners were greatly surprised and delighted at the 
vastness of the expenses here exhibited, and at the great dangers that were here 
seen; but to natural Jews* this was no better than a dissolution of those customs 
for which they had so great a veneration. It appeared also no better than an in- 
stance of barefaced impiety, to throw men to wild beasts, for the affording delight 
io the spectators; and it appeared an instance of no less impiety, to change their 
own laws for such foreign exercises: but, above all the rest, the trophies gave. 
most distaste to the Jews; for as they imagined them to be images, included within 
the armour that hung round about them, they were sorely displeased at them, be- 
cause it was not the custom of their country to pay honours to such images. 

2. Nor was Herod unacquainted with the disturbance they were under; and as 
he thought it unseasonable to use violence with them, so he spake to some of them 
by way of consolation, and in order to free them from that superstitious fear they 
were under; yet could not he satisfy them, but they cried out, with one accord, 
out of their great uneasiness at the offences they thought he had been guilty of, 
that although they should think of bearing all the rest, yet would they never bear 
images of men in their city, meaning the trophies ; because this was disagreeable 
. to the laws of their country. Now when Herod saw them in such a disorder, and 
that they would not easily change their resolution unless they received satisfaction 
in this point, he called to him the most eminent men among them, and brought 
thera upon the theatre, and showed them the trophies, and asked them, what sort 
of things they took these trophies to be? and when they cried out, that they were 
the images of men, he gave order that they should be stripped of these outward 
_ornaments which were about them, and showed them the naked pieces cf wood; 

which pieces of wood, now without any ornament, became matter of great sport 
and laughter to them because they had before always had the ornaments of images 
themselves in derision. 

3. When therefore Herod had thus got clear of the multitude, and had dissi- 
pated the vehemency of passion under which they had been, the greatest part of 
the people were disposed to change their conduct, and not to be displeased at him 
any longer; but still seme of them continued in their displeasure against him, for 
his introduction of new customs; and esteemed the violation of the laws of their 
country as likely to be the origin of very great mischiefs to ther, so that they 
deemed it an instance of piety rather to hazard themselves [to be put to death, | 
than to seem as if they took no notice of Herod; who, upon the change he had 
‘made in their government, introduced such customs, and that in a violent manner, 
which they had never been used to before: as indeed in pretence a king, but in 

‘reality one that showed himself an enemy to their whole nation ; on which account 
ten men that were citizens [of Jerusalem] conspired together against him, and 
sware to one another to undergo any dangers in the attempt; and took daggers 
with them under their garments [for the purpose of killing Herod.] Now there 
was a certain blind man among those conspirators who had thus sworn to one 
another, on account of the indignation he had against what he heard to have been 
done ; he was not indeed able to afford the rest any assistance in the undertaking, 
but was ready to undergo any suffering with them, if so be they should come to 

* These grand plays, and shows, and Thymelici or music meetings, and chariot races, when the cha- 
riots were drawn by two, three, or four pair of horses, &c. instituted vy Herod m his theatres, were still, 
as we see here, looked on by the sober Jews as heathenish sports, and tending to corrupt the manners ol 
the Jewish nation, and to bring them into love with Paganish idolatry, and Paganish conduct of life, but 
to the dissolution of the law of Moses; and accordingly were greatly and justly condemned by them, as 


appears here and every where else in Josephus. Nor is the case of our modern masquerades, pays, 
ypetas, and the like pomps and vanities of this wicked world, of any better tendency under Christ‘anity. 
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any harm; insomuch, that he became a very great encourager of the rest of the 
undertakers, ey 

4. When they had taken this resolution, and that by common consent, they wen 
into the theatre, hoping that, in the first place, Herod himself could not escape 
them, as they should fall upon him so unexpectedly; aad supposing, however, 
that if they missed him, they should kill a great many of those that were abont 
him ; and this resolution they took though they should die for it, in order tc sug- 
gest to the king what injuries he had done to the multitude. These conspirxtors, 
therefore, standing thus prepared beforehand, went about their design with grea 
alacrity ; but there.was one of those spies of Herod’s that were appointed for such 
purposes, to fish out and inform him of any conspiracies that should be made 
against him; who found out the whole affair, and told the king of it, as he was 
about to go into the theatre. “So when he reflected on the hatred which he knew 
_ the greatest part of the people bore him, and on the disturbances that arose upon 
every occasion, he thought this plot against him not to be improbable. Accor. | 
dingly he retired into his palace, and called those that were accused of this con- 
spiracy before him by their several names; and as upon the guards falling upon 
them, they were caught in the very fact, and knew they could not escape, they 
prepared themselves for their ends with all the deceney they could, and so as not 
at all to recede from their resolute behaviour ; for they showed no shame for what 
they were about, nor denied it; but when they were seized, they showed their 
daggers, and professed, that “the conspiracy they had sworn to was a holy and 
pious action ; that what they intended to do was not for gain, or out of any indul. 
gence to their passions, but principally for those common customs of their country 
which all the Jews were obliged to observe, or to die for them.” This was what 
these men said, out of their undaunted courage in this conspiracy. So they were 
led away to execution by the king’s guards that stood about them, and patiently 
underwent all the torments inflicted on them till they died. Nor was it iong be- 
tore that spy who had discovered them was seized on by some of the people, out 
of the hatred they bore to him, and was not only slain by them, but pulled to 
pieces limb from limb, and given tothe dogs. ‘This execution was seen by many of 
the citizens ; yet would not one of them discover the doers of it; till upon Herod’s 
making a strict scrutiny after them, by bitter and severe tortures, certain women 
that were tortured confessed what they had seen done; the authors of which fact 
were so terribly punished by the king, that their entire families were destroyed, 
for this their rash attempt; yet did not the obstinacy of the people, and that un- 
daunted constancy they showed in the defence of their laws, make Herod any 
easier to them; but he still strengthened himself after a more secure manner, and 
resolved to encompass the multitude every way, lest such innovations should end 
in an open rebellion. : 

5. Since, therefore, he had now the city fortified by the palace in which he 
lived, and by the temple, which had a strong fortress by it, called Antonia, and 
was rebuilt by himself; he contrived to make Samaria a fortress for himself also 
against all the people, and called it Sebaste; supposing that this place would be 
a strong hold against the country, not inferior to the former. So he fortified that 
place, which was a day’s journey distant from Jerusalem, and which would be 
useful to him in common, to keep both the country and the city inawe. He also 
iuilt another fortress for the whole nation; it was of old called Strato’s Tower, but 
was by himnamed Cesarea. Moreover, he chose out some select horsemen, and 
placed them in the great plain; and built [for them] a place in Galilee called Gaba, 
with Hesebonitis, in Perea. And these were the places which he particularly 
built, while he always was inventing somewhat farther for his own security, and 
encompassing the wiole nation with guards, that they might by no means get 
from under his power, nor fall into tumults, which they did ¢ontinually upon any 
small commotion; and that ifthey did make any commotions he might know of it, 
wnile some of his spies might be upon them from the neighbourhood, and might 
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both be able to know what they were attempting, and to prevent it. And when 
lie went about building the wall of Samaria, he contrived to bring thither many of 
those that had been assisting to him in his wars, and many of the people in that 
neighbourhood also, whom he made fellow-citizens with the rest. This he did 
wut of an ambitious desire of building a temple, and out of a desire to make the 
city more eminent than it had been before, but principally because he contrived 
that it might at once be for his own security, and a monument of his magnificence. 
{fe also changed its name, and called it Sebaste. Moreover, he parted the ad- 
joining country, which was excellent in its kind, among the inhabitants of Sa- 
maria, that they might be in a happy condition, upon their first coming to inhabit. 
Besides all which he encompassed the city with a wall of great strength, and 
made use of the acclivity of the place for making its fortifications stronger; nor 
was the compass of the place made now so small as it had been before, but was 
such us rendered it not inferior to the most famous cities; for it was twenty fur- 
longs in circumference. Now within, and about the middle of it, he built a sacred 
place, of a furlong and a half [in cireuit,| and adorned it with all sorts of decora- 
tions, and therein erected a temple, which was illustrious on account of both its 
largeness and beauty. And as to the several parts of the city, he adorned them 
with decorations of all sorts also; and as to what was necessary to provide for his 
own security, he made the walls very strong for that purpose, and made it forthe 
greatest part a citadel; and as to the elegance of the buildings, it was taken care 
of also, that he might leave monuments of the fineness of his taste, and of his 
beneficence to future ages. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Famine that happened in Judea and Syria; and how Heroa, after 
he had married another Wife, rebuilt Cesarea, and other Grecian Cities. 


§ 1. Now on this very year, which was the thirteenth year of the reign of Herod, 
very great calamities came upon the country; whether they were derived from 
the anger of God, or whether this misery return again naturally in certain periods 
of time :* for, in the first place, there were perpetual droughts, and for that rea- 
son the ground was barren, and did not bring forth the same quantity of fruits that 
it used to produce ; and after this barrenness of the soil, the change of food which 
the want of corn occasioned produced distempers in the bodies of men, and a 
pestilential disease prevailed, one misery following upon the back of another; 
and these circumstances, that they were destitute both of methods of cure and of 
food, made the pestilential distemper, which began after a violent manner, the 
more lasting. ‘The destruction of men also after such a manner deprived those 
that survived of all their courage, because they had no way to provide remedies 
sufficient for the distresses they were in. When, therefore, the fruits of that year 
were spoiled, and whatsoever they had laid up beforehand was spent, there was 
no foundation of hope for relief remaining, but the misery contrary to what they 
expected still increased upon them; and this not only on that year, while they 
had nothing for themselves left [at the end of it,] but what seed they had sown 
perished also, by reason of the ground not yielding its fruits on the second year.} 
This distress they were in made them also out of necessity to eat many things 


* Here we nave an emment example of the language of Josephus in his writing to Gentiles, ¢-#erent 
from that when he wrote to Jews; in his writing to whom he still derives all such judgments from the 
anger of God; but because he knew many of the Gentiles thought they might naturally come in certaio 
periods, he complies with them in the following sentence. See the note on the War, B. i. ch. xxxiii. 
ect. 2. 

¢ This famine for two years that affected Judea and Syria, the 13th and 14th years of Herod, whien 
are the 23d and 24th years before the Christian era, seems to have been more terrible during this time thar 
was that in the days of Jacob, Gen. xli. xlii. And what makes the comparison the more remankable is 
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that did not use to be eaten; nor was the king himself free from this distress any 
more than other men, as being deprived of that tribute he used to have from the 
_ fruits of the ground, and having already expended what money he had in his hbe. 
rality to those whose cities he had built; nor had he any people that were warthy 
of his assistance, since this miserable, state of things had procured him the hatred 
of his subjects; for it is a constant rule, that misfortunes are still laid to the ac. 
count cf those that govern. 

2. In these circumstances, he considered with himself how to procure some 
seasonable help; but this was a hard thing to be done, while their neighbours had 
no food to sell them, and their money also was gone, had it been possible to pur- 
chase a little food at a great price. However, he thought it his best way, by all 
means, not to leave off his endeavours to assist his people ; so he cut off the rich 
furniture that was in his palace, both of silver and gold, insomuch that he did not 
spare the finest vessels he had, or those that were made with the most elaborate 
skill of the artificers, but sent the money to Petronius, who had been made prefect 
_of Egypt by Cesar: and as not a few had already fled to him under their necessi- 

ties, and as he was particularly a friend to Herod, and desirous to have his subjects 
preserved, he gave leave to them, in the first place, to export corn, and assisted 
them every way, both in purchasing and exporting the same ; so that he was the 
principal, if not the only person who afforded them what help they had. And 
Herod, taking care the people should understand that this help came from himself, 
did thereby not only remove from him the ill opinion of those that formerly hated 
him, but gave them the greatest demonstration possible of his good will to them, 
and care of them ; for, in the first place, as for those who were able to provide their 
own food, he distributed to them their proportion of corn in the exactest manner ; 
but for those many that were not able, either by reason of their old age or any 
other infirmity, to provide food for themselves, he made this provision for them 
that the bakers should make their bread ready forthem. He also took care that 
they might not be hurt by the dangers of winter, since they were in great want of 
clothing also, by reason of the utter destruction and consumption of their sheep 
and goats, till they had no wool to make use of, nor any thing else to cover them- 
selves withal. And when he had procured these things for his own subjects, he 
went farther, in order to provide necessaries for their neighbours, and gave seed 
te the Syrians, which thing turned greatly to his own advantage also ; this chari- 
table assistance being afforded most seasonably to their fruitful soil, so that every 
one had now a plentiful provision of food. Upon the whole, when the harvest of the 
land was approaching, he sent no fewer than fifty thousand men whom he had sus- 
tained into the country ; by which means he both repaired the afflicted condition 
of nis own kingdom with great generosity and diligence, and lightened the af- 
flictions of his neighbours, who were under the same calamities; for there was 
“nobody who had been in want that was left destitute of a suitable assistance by 
him: nay, farther, there were neither any people, nor any cities, nor any private 
men, who were to make provision for the multitudes, and on that account were in 
want of support, and had recourse to him, but received what they stood in need of, 
insomuch that it appeared upon a computation that the number of cori of wheat, 
of ten attick medimni apiece, that were given to foreigners, amounted to ten 
thousand ; and the number that was given in his own kingdom was about fourscore 
thousand. Now it happened that this care of his, and this seasonable benefaction, 
had such influence on the Jews, and was so cried up among other nations, as 
jo wipe off that old hatred which his violation of some of their customs, during his 
reign, had procured him among all the nation; and that this liberality of his as. 
this, that now as well as then, the relief they had was from Egypt also; then from Joseph the governor 
of Egypt, under Pharaoh king of Egypt, and now from Petronius the prefect of Egypt, under Augustus the 
Roman emperor See almost the like case, Antiq. B. xx. ch. ii. sect. 6. It is also well worth oue 
observation here, that these two years were a Sabbatic year, auda year of jubilee, for which Providence, 


during the theocracy, used to provide a triple crop beforehand, but became now, when the Jews had for 
{uited that biessing, the greatest vears of famine to them ever since the days of Ahab, 1 Kings, xvii. xviil. 
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pistance, in this their greatest necessity, was full satisfaction for all that he had 
done of that nature, as it also procured him great fame among foreigners ; and it 
ed as if these calamities, that afilicted his land to a degree plainly incredible, 
1 order to raise his glory, and to be to his great advantage ; for the greatness 
derality in these distresses, which he now demonstrated beyond all expec- 

ion, did so change the disposition of the multitude towards him, that they were 
ready to suppose he had been from the beginning not such a one as they had 
found him to be by experience, but such a one as the care he had taken of there 
in supplying their necessities proved him now to be. 

3. About this time it was that he sent five hundred chosen men out of the 
guards of his body as auxiliaries to Cesar, whom Atlius Gallus* led to the Red 
Sea, and who were of great service to him there. When, therefore, his affairs 
were thus improved, and were again in a flourishing condition, he built himself 
a palace in the upper city, raising the rooms to a very great height, and adorning 
them with the most costly furniture of gold, and marble seats and beds; and 
these were so large that they could contain very many companies of men. These 
apartments were also of distinct magnitudes, and had particular names given 
them ; for one apartment was called Cesar’s, another Agrippa’s. He also fell in 
Jove again, and married another wife, not suffering his reason to hinder him from 
living as he pleased. ‘The occasion of this his marriage was as follows :—there 
was one Simon, a citizen of Jerusalem, the son of one Boethus, a citizen of Alex- 
andria, and a priest of great note there; this man had a daughter who was es- 
teemed the most beautiful woman of that time; and when the people of Jerusa- 
lem began to speak much in her commendation, it happened that Herod was much 
affected with what was said of her; and aha he saw the damsel, he was smit- 
ten with her beauty, yet did he entirely reject the thoughts of using his authority 
to abuse her, as believing what was the truth, that by so doing he should be stig- 
matised for violence and tyranny ; so he thought it best to take the damsel to wife. 
And while Simon was of a dignity too inferior to be allied to him, but still too 
considerable to be despised, he governed his inclinations after the most prudent 
manner, by augmenting the dignity of the family, and making them more honour- 
able; so he immediately deprived Jesus the son of Phabet of the high priesthood, 

and conferred that dignity on Simon, and so joined in affinity with him [by mar- 
Yying of his daughter. | 

4. When this wedding was over, he built another citadel in that place where 
he had conquered the Jews when he was driven out of his government, and An- 
tigonus enjoyed it. This citadel is distant from Jerusalem about threescore fur- 
longs. It was strong by nature, and fit for such a building. It is a sort of a mode- 
rate hill, raised to a farther height by the hand of man, till it was of the shape 
of a woman’s breast. It is encompassed with circular towers, and hath a straight 
ascent up toit, which ascent is composed of steps of polished stones, in number 
two hundred. Within it are royal and very rich apartments, of a structure that 
provided both for security and for beauty. About the bottom there are habita- 
tions of such a structure as are well worth seeing, both on other accounts and al- 
so on account of the water which is brought thither from a great way off, and at 
vast expenses ; for the place itself is destitute of water. The plain that is about 
this citadel is full of edifices, not inferior to any city in largeness, and having 
the hill above it in the nature of a castle. 

5. And now, when all Herod’s designs had succeeded according v0 his hopes 
he had not the least suspicion that any troubles could arise in his “kingdom, be 
cause he kept his people obedient, as well by the fear they stood in of him, for he 
was implacable i in the infliction of his punishments, as by the provident care he 
had showed towards them, after the most magnanimous manner, when they were 

* This Hlius Gallus seems to be no other than that ZZlius Largus whom Dio speaks of as conductin 


an expedition that was about this time made into Arabia Felix, according to apoE. who} is here cit 
by Spapheim. See a full account of this expedition in Prideaux, at the years 21 an ‘ 
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under their distresses. But still he took care to._have external security for hig 
gov. mment, as a fortress against his subjects ; for the orations he made to the 
cities were very fine, and full of kindness: and he cultivated a seasonable good 
understanding with their governors, and bestowed presents on every one of th 
inducing them thereby to be more friendly to him, and using his magnificent 
position, so as his kingdom might be the better secured to him; and this till-a 
affairs were every way more and more augmented. But then, this magnifice 
temper of his, and that submissive behaviour and liberality which he exercised 
towards Cxsar and the most powerful men of Rome, obliged him to trangress 
the customs of his nation, and to set aside many of their laws; and by building 
cities after an extravagant manner, and erecting temples ;* not in Judea indeed, 
for that would not have been borne, it being forbidden for us to pay any honour 
to images, or representations of animals, after the manner of the Greeks, but still 
he did thus in the country [properly] out of our bounds, and in the cities thereof. 
The apology which he made to the Jews for these things was this: that all was 
done, not out of his own inclinations, but by the commands and injunctions of 
others, in order to please Caesar and the Romans, as though he had not the Jew- 
ish customs so much in his eye as he had the honour of those Romans, while yet 
he had himself entirely in view all the while, and indeed was very ambitious to 
Jeave great monuments of his government to posterity ; whence it was that he 
was so zealous in building such fine cities, and spent such vast sums of money 
upon them. 
6. Now upon his observation ofa place near the sea, which was very proper 
for containing a city, and was before called Strato’s Tower, he set about getting 
a plan for a magnificent city there, and erected many edifices with great diligence 
all over it; and this of white stone. He also adorned it with most sumptuous pa- 
laces, and large edifices for containing the people ; and, what was the greatest 
and most laborious work of all, he adorned it with a haven, that was always free 
from the waves of the sea. Its largeness was not less than the Pyreeum fat 
Athens,] and had towards the city a double station for the ships. It was of excel- 
lent workmanship ; and this was the more remarkable for its being built in a 
place that of itself was not suitable to such noble structures, but was to be brought 
to perfection by materials from other places, and at very great expenses. This 
city is situate in Pheenicia, in the passage by sea to Egypt, between Joppa and 
Dora, which are lesser maritime cities, and not fit for havens, on account of the. 
impetuous south winds that beat upon them; which, rolling the sands that come 
from the sea against the shores, do not admit of ships lying in their station; but. 
the merchants are generally there forced to ride at their anchors in the sea itself. 
So Herod endeavoured to rectify this inconvenience, and laid out such a compass 
towards the land as might be sufficient for a haven, wherein the great ships might 
lie in safety; and this he effected by letting down vast stones of above fifty feet 
in length, not less than eighteen in breadth, and nine in depth, into twenty fa- 
thoms deep ; and as some were lesser, so were others bigger than those dimen- 


* One may here take notice, that how tyrannical and extravagant soever Herod were in himself, an4 
in his Grecian cities, as to those plays, and shows, and temples for idolatry, mentioned above, ch. viii. 
sect. 1, and here also, yet dursteven he introduce very few of thein into the cities of the Jews, who, as 
Josephus here notes, would not even then have borne them, so zealous were they still for wnany of the 
laws of Moses, even under so tyrannical a government as this was of Herod the Great; which tread cal 
government puts me naturally in mind of Dean Prideauz’s honest reflection upon the like ambition, after 
such tyrannical power in Pompey and Cesar: “ One of these,” says he, at the year60, “could nat bear 
au equal, nor the other a superior ; and through this ambitious humour, and thirst after more power in 
. these two men, the whole Roman einpire being divided inte two opposite factions, there was produced 
hereby the most destructive war that ever afflicted it; and the like folly too much reigns in all other pla 
ces. Could about thirty men be persuaded to live at home in peace, without enterprising upon the right 
of each other, for the vain glory of conquest, and the enlargement of power, the whole world might be at 
quiet; but their ambition, their follies. and their-humour, leading them constantly to encroach upau and 
quarrel with each other, they invoive all thatare under them in the mischiets thereof: and many theu- 
sands are they which yearly perish by it: so thatit may almost raise a doubt, whether the benelit which 
the world receives from government be sufficient to make amends for the calamities which it suffers frau 
We follies, mistakes, and maladmiuistrations of those that imanage it.” . 
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sions. This mole which he built by the sea side was two hundred feet wide: the 
half of which was opposed to the current of the waves, so as to keep olf these 
waves which were to break upon them, and so was called Procymatia, or the first 
breaker of the waves; but the other half had upon it a wall, with several towers, 
the largest of which was named Drusus, and was a work of very great excellence, 


and had its name from Drusus, the son-in-law of Casar, who died young. ‘There’ 


were also a great number of arches where the mariners dwelt. There was also 
before them a quay [or landing-place,] which ran round the entire haven, and was 
a most agreeable walk to such as had a mind to that exercise ; but the entrance 
or mouth of the pert was made on the north quarter, on which side was the stil. 
lest of the winds. of all in this place. And the basis of the whole circuit on the 
left hand, as you enter the port, supported a round turret, which was made very. 
strong, in order to resist the greatest waves; while onthe right. hand, as you en. 
ter, stood two vast stones, and those each of them larger than the turret which 
was over against them; these stood upright, and were, joined together. Now. 
there were edifices all along the circular haven, made of the politest stone, witha 
certain elevation, whereupon was erected a temple that was seen a great way off 
by those that were sailing for that haven, and had in it. two statues, the one of 
Rome, the other of Cesar; as the city itself was called Cesarea: which was also 
itself built of fine materials, and was one of a fine structure ; nay, the very sub- 
terranean vaults and cellars had no less of architecture bestowed on. them than. 
had the building above ground. Some of these vaults carried things at even dis- 
tances to.the haven and to the sea, but one of them ran obliquely, and bound all 
the rest together, that both the rain and the filth of the citizens were together car- 
ried off with ease ; and the sea itself, upon the flux of the tide from without, came 
into éhe city, and washed it all clean. Herod also built therein a theatre of stone’; 
anc on the south quarter, behind the port, an amphitheatre also, capable of hold- 
ing a vast number of men, and conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. 
So this city was thus finished in twelve years:* during which time the king did 
not fail both to go on with the work, and to pay the charges.that were. necessary. 


—__— 


CHAP. X, 


How Herod sent his Sons to Rome ; how also he was.accused by Zenodorus and the 
Gadarens, but was cleared of what they accused him of, and withal. gained.to 
himself the good will of Cesar. Concerning the Pharisees, the, Essenes: 
and Manahem. 


§ I. Wren Herod was engaged in such matters, and when he had already re- 
edified Sebaste [Samaria,| he resolved to send his sons Alexander and Aristobu- 
lus to Rome, to enjoy the company of Cxsar; who, when they came thither, 
lodged at the house of Pollio,t who was very fond of Herod’s friendship: and 
they had leave to lodge in Cxsar’s own palace; for he received these sons of 
Herod with all humanity, and gave Herod leave to give his kingdom to which of 
his sons he pleased; and besides all this, he bestowed on him Trachon, and Ba 

tanea, and Auranitis, which he gave him on the occasion following :—One Zeno- 
dorust{ had hired what was called the house of Lysanias, who, as he was not sa. 


* Cesarea being here said to be rebuilt and adorned in twelve years, and soon afterwards, in ten years, 
Antiq. B. xvi. ch. v. sect. 1, there must bea mistake in one of the places as to the true numyer, but in 
which of them it is hard positively to determine. . 

+ This Pollio, with whom Herod’s sons lived at Rome, was not:Pollio the Pharisee, already mentioned 
by Josephus, ch, i. sect. 1, and again presently after this, ch. x. sect. 4, but Ausinius Pollio the Romaa, 
as Spanheim here observes. 

} ‘The character of this Zenodorus is so like that of a famous robber of the same name in Strabo, ané 
that about this very, country, and. about this very time also, that I think: Dr. Hudson. hardly needed: 90 
have: put a perhaps. to.his.determination.that they were.the same; 
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tisfied with its revenues, became a partner with the robbers that inhabited the 
Trachonites, and so procuied himself a larger income; for the inhabitants o. 
those places lived in a mad way, and pillaged the country of the Damascenes 
while Zenodorus did not restrain them, but partook of the prey they acquired 
Now, as the neighbouring people were hereby great sufferers, they compla:x2a 
to Varro, who was then president [of Syria,] and entreated him to write to Czesar 
about this injustice of Zenodorus. When these matters were laid before Cesar, 
he wrote back to Varro to destroy those nests of robbers, and to give the land ts 
Herod ; that so by his care the neighbouring countries might be no longer dis. 
turbed with these doings of the Trachonites; for it was not an easy thing to re- 
strain them, since this way of robbery had been their usual practice, and they had 
no other way to get their living; because they had neither any city of their own, 
nor lands in their possession, but only some receptacles and dens in the earth: 
and there they and their cattle lived in common together. However, they had 
made contrivances to get pools of water, and laid up corn in granaries for them- 
selves, and were able to make great resistance, by issuing out on the sudden 
against any that attacked them; for the entrances of their caves were narrow, in 
which but one could come in at a time, and the places within incredibly large, 
and made very wide; but the ground over their habitations was not very high, but 
rather on a plain, while the rocks are altogether hard and difficult to be entered 
upon, unless any one gets into the plam road by the guidance of another; for 
these roads are not straight, but have several revolutions. But*when these men 
are hindered from their wicked preying upon their neighbours, their custom is to 
prey upon one another, insomuch that no sort of injustice comes amiss to them. 
But when Herod had received this grant from Ciesar, and was come into this coun. 
try, he procured skilful guides, and put a stop to their wicked robberies, and pro- 
cured peace and quietness to the neighbouring people. 

2. Hereupon Zenodorus was grieved, in the first place, because his principality 
was taken away from him, and still more so, because he envied Herod, who had 
gotten it; so he went up to Rome to accuse him, but returned back again without 
success. Now Agrippa was [about this time] sent to succeed Cesar in the go- 
vernment of the countries beyond the [onian sea; upon whom Herod lighted 
when he was wintering about Mitylene, for he had been his particular friend and 
companion, and then returned into Judea again. However, some of the Gada. 
rens came to Agrippa, and accused Herod, whom he sent back bound to the king, 
withont giving them the hearing. But still the Arabians, who of old bare ill will 
tu Herod’s government, were nettled, and at that time attempted to raise a sedi- 
tion in his dominions, and, as they thought, upon a more justifiable occasion; for 
Zenodorus, despairing already of success zs to his own affairs, prevented [his 
enemies] by selling to those Arabians a part of his principality, called Auranitis, 
for the value of fifty talents, but as this was included in the donations of Cesar, 
they contested the point with Herod, as unjustly deprived of what they had bought. 
Sometimes they did this by making incursions upon him, and sometimes by at- 
tempting force against him, and sometimes by going to law with him. Moreover, 
they persuaded the poorer soldiers to help them, and were troublesome to him, 
out of a constant hope that they should reduce the people to raise a sedition; in 
which designs those that are in the most miserable circumstances of life are still 
the most earnest: and although Herod had been a great while apprized of these 
attempts, yet did not he indulge any severity to them, but by rational methods 
aimed to mitigate things, as not willing to-give any handle for tumults. 

3. Now when Herod had already reigned seventeen years, Cassar came into 
Syria; at which time the greatest part of the inhabitants of Gadara clamoured 
ugainst Herod, as one that was heavy in his injunctions, and tyrannical. These 
reproaches they mainly ventured upon by the encouragement of Zenodorus, who 
took his oath that he would never leave Herod till he had procured that they 
should be severed from Herod’s kingdom and joined to Casar’s province. ‘The 
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Gadarens were-induced hereby, and made no small cry against him; and that the 
more boldly, because those that had been delivered up by Agrippa were not pu- 
nished by Herod ; who let them go, and did them no harm ; for indeed he was the 
principal man in the world who appeared almost inexorable in punishing crimes 
in bis own family, but very generous in remitting the offences that were com- 
mitted elsewhere. And while they accused Herod of injuries and plunderings, 
and subversions of temples, he stood unconcerned, and was ready to make his 
defence. However, Cesar gave him his right hand, and remitted nothing of his 
kindness to him, upon this disturbance by the multitude ; and indeed these things 
were alleged the first day, but the hearing proceeded no farther; for as the 
Gadarens saw the inclination of Cesar and of his assessors, and expected, as 
they had reason to do, that they should be delivered up to the king, some of them, 
out of a dread of the torments they might undergo, cut their own throats in the 
night time, and some of them threw themselves down precipices, and others of 
them cast themselves into the river, and destroyed themselves of their own ac- 
cord: which accidents seemed a sufficient condemnation of the rashness and 
crimes they had been guilty of; whereupon Cesar made no longer delay, but 
cleared Herod from the crimes he was accused of. Another happy accident 
there was, which was a farther great advantage to Herod at this time; for Ze- 
nodorus’s belly burst, and a great quantity of blood issued from him in his sick- 
ness, and he thereby departed this life at Antioch in Syria; so Cesar bestowed 
his country, which was no small one, upon Herod; it lay between Trachon and 
Galilee, and contained Ulutha, and Paneas, and the country round about. He 
also made him one of the procurators of Syria, and commanded that they shoula 
do every thing with his approbation, and, in short, he arrived at that pitch of felt. 
city, that whereas there were but two men that governed the vast Roman empire ; 
first Cesar, and then Agrippa, who was his principal favourite ; Cesar preferred 
no one to Herod besides Agrippa: and Agrippa made no one his greater friend 
than Herod, beside Cesar- And when ke had acquired such freedom, he begged 
of Cxsar a tetrarchy* for his brother Pheroras, while he did himself bestow upon 
him a revenue of a hundred talents out of his own kingdom, that in case he came 
to any harm himself, his brother might be in safety, and that his sons might not 
have dominion over him. So when he had conducted Cesar to the sea, and was 
returned home, he built him a most beautiful temple, of the whitest stone, in Zeno- 
dorus’s country, near the place called Panium. This is a very fine cave in a 
mountain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth; and the cavern is abrupt, 
and prodigiously deep, and full of still water; over it hangs a vast mountain ; and 
under the caverns arise the springs of the river Jordan. Herod adorned this 
place, which was already a very remarkable one, still farther, by the erection of 
this temple, which he dedicated to Cesar. 

4. At which time Herod released to his subjects the third part of their taxes, 
under pretence indeed of relieving them, after the dearth they had had; but the 
main reason was, to recover their good will, which he now wanted; for they were 
uneasy at him, because of the innovations he had introduced in their practices, of 
the dissolution of their ‘religion, and of the disuse of their own customs: and the 
people every where talked against him, like those that were still more provoked 
and disturbed at his procedure. Against which discontents he greatly guarded 
himself, and took away the opportunities they might have to disturb him, and en- 
joined them to be always at work; nor did he permit the citizens either to meet 
together, or to walk, or eat together, but watched every thing they did; and whea 
any were caught, they were severely punished: and many there were who were 
brought to the citadel Hyrcania, both openly and secretly, and were there put to 

* A tetrarchy properly and originally denoted the fourth part of an entire kingdom or country, and a 


Lirarch one that was ruler of such a fourth part, whicn always implies somewhat less extent of deni 
won and power than belong to a kingdom and to a king. 
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death; and there were spies set every where, both in the city and in the roaas, 
who watched those that me! tugteher: nay, it is reported, that he did not himsel‘ 
neglect this part of caution, but that he would oftentimes himself take the hab. 
of a private man, and mix among the multitude, in the night time, and make trial 
what opinion they had of his government: and as for those that could ne way be 
reduced to acquiesce under his scheme of government, he prosecuted them all 
manner of ways; but for the rest of the multitude, he required that they should 
be obliged to take an oath of fidelity to him, and at the same time compelled them 
to swear that they would bear him good will, and continue certainly so to do in 
his management of the government ; and indeed a greut part of them, either to 
please him or out of fear of him, yielded to what he required of them; but for 
such as were of a more open and generous disposition, and had indignation at 
the force he used to them, he by one means or other made away with them. He 
endeavoured also to persuade Pollio the Pharisee, and Sameas, and the greatest 
part of their scholars, to take the oath; but these would neither submit so to do, 
nor were they punished together with the rest, out of the reverence he bore to 
Pollio. The Essenes also, as we call a sect of ours, were excused from this im- 
position. ‘These men live the same kind of life as do those whom the Greeks call 
Pythagoreans, concerning whom i shall discourse more fully elsewhere. , How- 
ever, it is but fit to set down here the reasons wherefore Herod had these Essenes 


in such honour, and thought higher of them than their mortal nature required ; 


nor will this account be unsuitable to the nature of this history, as it will show 
the opinion men had of these Essencs. 

5. Now there was one of these Essenes, whose name was Manahem, who had 
this testimony, that he not only conducted his life after an excellent manner, but 
had the foreknowledge of future events given him by God also. This man once 
saw Herod when he was a child, and going to school, and saluted him as king of 
the Jews; but he thinking that either he did not know him, or that he wasin jest, 
put him in mind that he was but a private man ; but Manahem smiled to himself. 
and clapped him on his backside with his hand, and said, “ However that be, thou 
wilt be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily ; for God finds thee worthy of it. 
And do thou remember the blows that Manahem hath given thee, as being a sig. 
nal of the change of thy fortune. And truly this will be the best reasoning for 
thee, that thou love justice [towards men,] and piety towards God, and clemency 
towards thy citizens; yet do.I know how thy whole conduct will be, that thou 
wilt not be sucha one ; for thou wilt excel all men in happiness, and obtain an 
everlasting reputation, but will forget piety and righteousness; and these crimes 
will not be concealed from God, at the. conclusion of thy life, when thou wilt find 
that he will be mindful of them, and punish thee for them.” Now at that time 
Herod did not at all attend to what Manahem said, as having no hopes of such 
advancement; but a little afterward, when he was so fortunate as to be advanced 


to the dignity of king, and was in the height of his dominion, he sent for Mana.. 
hem, and asked him how long he should reign? Manahem did not tell him th . 


full length of his reign ; wherefore upon that silence of his, he asked him farther. 
whether he should reign ten years, or not? he replied, ‘ Yes, twenty, nay, thirty: 
years,” but did not assign the just determinate limit of his reign, Herod was sa- 
tisfied with these replies, and gave Manahem his hand and dismissed him; and 
from that time he continued to honour all the Essenes. We have thought it pro 
rer to relate these facts to our readers, how strange soever they be, and to declare 
what hath happened. among us, because many of these. Essenes have by their ex 
cellent virtue, been thought worthy of this knowledge of divine revelations. 
a 
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CHAP. XI. 


Flow Herod rebuilt the Temple, and raised it higher, and made it more - 
megnificent than it was before; as also concerning that Tower which he 
| called Antonia. 


§ 4. Ap now Herod, in the eighteenth year of his reign, and after the acts al. 
ready mentioned, undertook a very great work, that is, to build of himself the 
temple of God,* and to make it larger in compass, and to raise it to a most mag- 
nincent altitude, as esteeming it to be the most glorious of ail his actions, ag it 
really was, to bring it to perfection, and that this would be sufficient for an ever- 
lasting memorial of him ; but as he knew the multitude were not ready nor willing 
to assist him in so vast a design, he thought to prepare them first by making a 
speech to them, and then to set about the work itself; so he called them together, 
and spake thus to them: “I think I need not speak to you, my countrymen, about 
such other works as I have done since I cami to the kingdom, although I may 
say they have been performed in such a manner as to bring more security to you 
than glory to myself; for I have neither been negligent in the most difficult times 
‘about what tended to ease your necessities, nor have the buildings I have made 
been so proper to preserve me as yourselves from injuries; and [ imagine that, 
with God’s assistance, I have advanced the nation of the Jews to a degree of hap. 
‘piness which they never had before ; and for the particular edifices belonging to 
your own country and to your own cities, as also to those cities that we have 
lately acquired, which we have erected, and greatly adorned, and thereby aug- 
mented the dignity of your nation, it seems to me a needless task to enumerate 
thém to you, since you well know them yourselves; but as to that undertaking 
which I have a mind to set about at present, and which will be a work of the 
‘greatest piety and excellence that can possibly be undertaken by us, I will now 
‘declare it to ' you. Our fathers, indeed, when they, were returned from Babylon, 
built this temple to God Almighty ; yet does it want sixty cubits of its largeness 
‘im altitude for so much did that first temple which Solomon built exceed this 
temple: nor let any one condemn our fathers for their negligence or want of piety 
therein, for it was not their fault that the temple was no higher; for they were 
‘Cyrus and Darius the son of Hystaspes, whe determined the measure for its re- 
building ; and it hath been by reason of the subjection of those fathers of ours to 
them and to their posterity, and after them to the Macedonians, that they had not 
the opportunity to follow the original model of this pious edifice, nor could raise 
it to its ancient altitude ; but since I am now by God’s will your governor, and I 
have had peace a long time, and have gained great riches and large revenues, 
and what is the principal thing of all, I am in amity with and well regarded by 
‘the Romans, who, if I may so say, are the rulers of the whole world, I will domy 
endeavour to correct that imperfection, which hath arisen from the necessity of 
our affairs, and the slavery we have been under formerly ; and to make a thank. 
ful return, after the most pious manner, to God, for what blessings I have re- 
ceived from him, by giving me this kingdom, and that by rendering his temple 
as complete as I am able.” 

2. And this was the speech which Herod made to them; but sti!l this speech 
| * We may here observe, that the fancy of the modern Jéws, in calling this teniple, which was really 
the third of their temples, the second temple, followed so Jong by later Christians, seems to be without any 
solid foundation. ‘The reason why the Christians here follow the Jews is, because the prophecy of Hag- 
fat, i!, 6—9, which they expound of the Messiah's coming to the second of Zorobabel’s temple, of which 
they suppose this of Herod’s to be only a continuation, which is meant, I think, of his coming to the 
Jourth and last temple, or to that future largest and most glorious one described by Ezekiel. Whence} 
take the former notion, how general soever, to be'a great mistake. See Lit, Accomp. of Proph. p. 24 © 
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affrighted many of the people, as beirig unexpectea by them, and because at 
seemed incredible, it did not encourage them, but put a damp upon them: for 
they were afraid that he would pull down the whole edifice, and not be able to 
bring his intentions to perfection for its rebuilding ; and this danger appeared to 
them to be very great, and the vastness of the undertaking to be such as could 
hardly be accomplished. But while they were in this disposition the king en- 
couraged them and told them, ‘“‘ He would not pull down their temple tll all 
things were gotten ready for building it up entirely again.” And as he promised 
them this beforehand, so he did not break his word with them; but got ready a 
thousand wagons, that were to bring stones for the building, and. chose out ten 
thousand of the most skilful workmen, and bought a thousand sacerdotal garments 
for as many of the priests, and had some of them taught the arts of stonecutters, 
and others of carpenters, and then began to build: but this not till every thing 
was well prepared for the work. 
_ 8. So Herod took away the old foundations, and laid others, and erected the 
temple upon them, being in length a hundred cubits, and in height twenty addi- 
tional cubits, which [twenty] upon the sinking of their foundations* fell down; 
and this part it was that we resolved to raise again in the days of Nero. Now 
the temple was built of stones that were white and strong, and each of their 
length was twenty-five cubits, their height was eight, and their breadth about 
twelve; and the whole structure, as was also the structure of the royal cloister, 
was on each side much lower; but the middle was much higher, till they were 
visible to those that dwelt in the country for a great many furlongs, but chiefly 
to such as lived over against them, and those that approached to them. The 
temple had doors also at the entrance, and lintels over them, of the same height 
with the temple itself. They were adorned with embroidered vails, with their 
flowers of purple, and pillars interwoven ; and over these, but under the crown 
work, was spread out a golden vine, with its branches hanging down froma 
great height, the largeness and fine workmanship of which was a surprising sight 
to the spectators, to see what vast materials there were, and with what great 
skill the workmanship was done. He also encompassed the entire temple with 
very large cloisters, contriving them to be in a due proportion there.o; and he 
laid out larger sums of money upon them than had been done before him, till it 
seemed that no one else had so greatly adorned the temple as he had. done. 
‘There was a large wall to both the cloisters, which wall was itself che most pro- 
digious work that was ever heard of by man. The hill was a rocky ascent, that 
declined by degrees towards the east parts of the city, till it came to an elevated 
Jeyel. This hill it was which Solomon, who was the first of our kings, by divine 
revelation encompassed with a wall; it was of excellent workmanship upwards, 
and round the top of it. He also built a wall below, beginning at the bottom, 
which was encompassed by.a deep valley; and at the south side he laid rocks 
together, and bound them one to another with lead, and included some of the in. 
ner parts, till it proceeded to a great height, and till both the largeness of the 
square edifice and its altitude were immense, and till the vastness of the stones 
in the front were plainly visible on the outside, yet so that the inward parts were 
fastened together with iron, and preserved the joints immoveable for all future 
* Some of our modern students in architecture have made a strange blunder here, when they imagine 
that Josephus affisms the entire foundations of the temple er holy house sunk down into the rocky moun- 
Aain on woicn it stood, no less than twenty cubits, whereas he is clear that they were the foundations of 
the additional twenty cubits only above the hundred (made perhaps weak on purpose, and only for show 
and giandeur;) that sunk or fell down, as Dr. Hudson rightly understands him, Nor is the thing itself 
nae the other sense. Agrippa’s preparation for building the inner parts of the temple twenty cu- 
its higher (History of the War, b. v. cl. 1. sect. 5) must, in all probability, refer to this matter, since 
dusephus says here, that this which had fallen down was designed to be raised up again under Nero, un- 


der whem Agrippa mace that preparation. _ But what Josephus says presently, that Solomon was the 
‘first king of the Jews, appears by the parallel place, Antig. B. xx. ch, ix. sect. 7, and other places, to 
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ba meant only the first of David’s posterity, and the first builder of the temple, 
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times.’ When this work [for the foundation} was done in this manner, and jon. 


ed together as part of the hill itself to the very top of it, he wrought it all into 
one outward surface, and filled up the hollow places which were about the wall, 
and made it a level on the external upper surface, and a smooth level also. This 
hill was walled all round, and in compass four furlongs, [the distance of] each 
angle containing in length a furlong; but within this wall, and on the very top 
of all, there ran another wall of stone also, having.on the east quarter a double 
cloister, of the same length with the wall: in the midst of which was the temple 
itself. This cloister looked to the gates of the temple; and it had been adorned 
by many kings in former times: and round about the entire temple were fixed 
the spoils taken from barbarous nations; all these had been dedicated to the tem. 
ple by Herod, with the addition of those he had taken from the Arabians. 

4. Now on the north side [of the temple] was built a citadel, whose walls were 
square, and strong, and of extraordinary firmness. ‘This citadel was built by the 


kings of the Asamonean race, who were also high priests before Herod, and they 


called it the Tower; in which were reposited the vestments of the high priest, 
which the high priest only put on at the time when he was to offer sacrifice. 
‘These vestments king Herod kept in that place; and after his death they were 
under the power of the Romans until the time of Tiberius Caesar; under whose 
reign Vitellius, the president of Syria, when he once came to Jerusalem, and had 
been most magnificently received by the multitude, he had a mind to make them 


some requital for the kindness they had showed him; so, upon their petition to 


have those holy vestments in their own power, he wrote about them to Tiberius 
Cesar, who granted his request; and this their power over the sacerdotal vest- 
ments continued with the Jews till the death of king Agrippa ; but after that, Cas- 
sius Longinus, who was president of Syria, and Cuspius Fadus, who was procu. 
rator of Judea, enjoined the Jews to reposit those vestments in the tower of An- 


ttonia ; for that they ought to have them in their power, as they formerly had. 


However the Jews sent ambassadors to Claudius Cesar to intercede with him for 
them; upon whose coming, king Agrippa, jun..being then at Rome, asked for 


-and obtained the power over them from the emperor; who gave command to Vi- 


tellius, who was then commander in Syria, to give it them accordingly. Before 
that time they were kept under the seal of the high priest and of the treasurers 


-of the temple ; which treasurers, the day before a festival, went up to the Roman 


captain of the temple guards, and viewed their own seal, and received the vest- 
ments ; and again, when the festival was over, they brought it to the same place, 


and showed the captain of the temple guards their seal, which corresponded with 
+his seal, and reposited them there. And that these things were so, the afflictions 
‘that happened to us afterward [about them] are sufficient evidence. But for the 


tower itself, when Herod the king of the Jews had fortified it more firmly than 


before, in order to secure and guard the temple, he gratified Antonius, who was 


his friend, and the Roman ruler, and then gave it the name of the towerof An- 
tonia. . 

5. Now in the western quarters of the enclosure of the temple there were four 
gates ; the first led to the king’s palace, and went to a passage over the interme- 
diate valley ; two more led to the suburbs of the city ; and the last led to the other 
city, where the road descended down into the valley by a great number of steps, 
and thence up again by the ascent; forthe city lay over against the temple in the 
manner of a theatre, and was encompassed with a deep valley along the entire 
south quarter; but the fourth front of the temple, which was southward, had in. 
deed itself gates in its middle, as also it had the royal cloisters, with three walks 
which reached in length from the east valley unto that on the west, for it was im. 
possible it should reach any farther; and this cloister deserves to be mentioned 
better than ary other under the sun; for while the valley was very deep, and its 
botiom cculd not be seen, if you looked from above into the depth, this farther 
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vastly high elevation of the cloister stood upon that height, insomuch that if an 
one looked down from the top of the battlements, or down both those altitudes, he 
woul? be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an immensedepth. This 
cloister had pillars that stood in four rows one over against the other all along, 
. for the fourth row was interwoven into the wall, which [also was built of svone]; 
and the thickness of each pillar was such, that three men might, with their arms 
extended, tathom it round, and join their hands again, while its length was twenty. 
seven feet, with a double spiral at its basis; and the number ofall the pillars [m 
that court] was a hundred and sixty-two. Their chapiters were made with sculp: 
tures after the Corinthian order, and caused an amazement [to the spectators,) 
_by reason of the grandeur of the whole. These four rows of pillars included 
three intervals for walking in the middle of this cloister; two of which walks 
were made parallel to each other, and were contrived afterthe same manner : the 
breadth of each of them was thirty feet, the length was a furlong, and the height 
fifty feet; but the breadth of the middle part of the cloister was one'and a half of 
_the breadth of the other, and the height was double, for it was much higher than 
_those on each side; but the roofs were adorned with deep sculptures in wood, 
representing many sorts of figures: the middle was much higher than the - rest ; 
and the wall of the front was adorned with beams, resting upon pillars that were 
interwoven into it ; and that front was all of polished stone, insomuch that its fine. 
ness, to such as had not seen it, was incredible, and to such as had seen it wag 
greatly amazing. Thus was the first enclosure. In the midst of which, and not 
far from it, was the second, to be gone up to by a few steps; this was encompas. 
sed by a stone wall for a partition, with an inscription, which forbade any fo. 
reigner to go in under pain of death. Now this inner enclosure had. oh its south. 
_ern and northern quarters three gates [equally] distant from one another; but on 
the east quarter, towards the sunrising, there was one large gate, through which 
such as were pure c=me in, together with their wives; but the temple farther in- 
ward in that gate was not allowed to the women; but still more inward was there 
a third [court of the] temple, whereinto it was not lawful for any but the priests 
alone to enter. The temple itself was within this; and before that temple was 
the altar, upon which we offer our sacrifices and burnt offerings to God. Into 
none of these three did king Herod enter,* for he was forbidden, because he was 
nota priest. However, he took care of the cloisters and the outer enclosures; 
_and these he built in eight years. 
6. But the temple itself was built by the priests in a year and six months; upon 
which all the people were full of joy; and presently they returned thanks, in the 
first place, to God, and in the next place for the alacrity the king had showed. 
They feasted, and celebrated this rebuilding of the temple: and for the king, he - 
sacrificed three hundred oxen to God, as did the rest every one according to his 
ubuity; the number of which sacrifices it is not possible to set down, for it can- 
_not be that we should truly relate it; for at the same time with this celebration 
for the work about the temple fell also the day of the king’s inauguration, which 
he kept of an old custom as a festival, and it now coincided with the other; which 
coincidence of them both made the festival most illustrious. 

7. There was also an occult passage built for the king; it led from Antonio te 

the mner temple, at its eastern gate; over which he also erected for himself a 
tower, that he might have the opportunity of a subterraneous ascent to the temple 
in order to guard against any sedition which might be made by the people against 
their kings. It is also reported,} that during the time that the temple was build. 

* Into none of these three did king Herod enter, i.e. 1. Not into the court of the priest; 2. nor into the 
noly house itself; 3. nor into the separate place belonging to the altar, as the words following imply ; for 
none but priests, or their attendants the Levites, might come into any of them, See Antiq. B. xvi. ch. iv. 
eect. 6, where Herod goes into the temple, and makes a speech in it to the people; but that could only be 


w to the court of Israel, whither the people could come tohear him. 
+ The tradition which Josephus here mentions, as delivered down from fathers to their children, of 
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ing, it did not rain in the daytime, but that the showers fell in the nights, so that 
the work was not hindered. Aid this our fathers have delivered to us; nor Is it 
incredible, if any one have regard to the other manifestations of God. And thus 
was performed the work of the rebuilding of the temple. 


this particular remarkable circumstance relating to the building of Herod’s temple, is a demonstration 
that such its building was a known thing in Judea in his time. Hewas born about 46 years after it is re 
Jated to have been finisaed, and might himself have seen and spoken with some of the buildersthem- 
selves, and with a great number ef chose that had seen it building. The doubt therefore about the truth 
of this history of the pulling dowr and rebuilding this temple by Herod, which some weak people have 
indulged, was nat then much greater than it soot, may be, whether or no our St. Paul’s church in Londen 
was burnt down in the tre of Londos, A.D, 1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren a little afterward 
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BOOK XVI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWELVE YEARS. 


FROM THE FINISHING OF THE TEMPLE BY HEROD TO THE DEATH 03 
ALEXANDER AND ARISTOBULUS. ° 


CHAP. I. 


A Law of Herod’s about Thieves. Salome and Pheroras calumniate Alexander and 
Aristobulus upon ther Return from Rome, for whom yet. Herod provides Wives. 


§ 1. As King Herod was very zealous in the administration of his entire govern. 
ment, and desirous to put a stop to particular acts of injustice which were done 
by crimitfals about the city and country, he made a law, no way like our original 
laws, and which he enacted of himself, to expose house-breakers to be ejected 
out of his kingdom ; which punishment was not only grievous to be borne by the 
offenders, but contained in it a dissolution of the customs of our forfathers; for 
this slavery to foreigners, and such as did not live after the manner of the Jews, 
and this necessity that they were under to do whatsoever such men should com- 
mand, was an offence against our religious settlement, rather than a punishment 
to such as were found to have offended, such a punishment being avoided in our 
original laws; for those laws ordain that the thief shall restore fourfold; and that — 
if he have not so much, he shall be sold indeed, but not to foreigners, nor so that 
he be under perpetual slavery, for he must have been released after six years. 
But this law, thus enacted, in order to introduce a severe and illegal punishment, 
seemed to be a piece of insolence in Herod, when he did not act as a king butas 
a tyrant, and thus contemptuously, and without any regard to his subjects, did he 
venture to introduce such a punishment. Now this penalty, thus brought into 
practice, was like Herod’s other actions, and became a part of his accusation, 
and an occasion of the hatred he lay under. 
2. Now at this time it was that he sailed to Italy, as very desirous to meet with 
Cwzsar, and to see his sons who lived at Rome: and Cwsar was not only very 
obliging to him in other respects, but delivered him his sons again, that he might 
take them home with him, as having already completed themselves in the scien- 
ces; but as soon as the young men were come from Italy, the multitude were 
very desirous to see them, and they became conspicuous among them all, as 
adorned with great blessings of fortune, and having the countenances of persons 
of royal diguity. So they soon appeared to be the objects of envy to Salome, the 
king’s sister, and to such as had raised calumnies against Mariamne: for they 
were suspicious, that when these came to the government, they should be pu- 
nished for the wickedness they had been guilty of against their mother ; so they 
made this very fear of theirs a motive to raise calumnies against them also. They 
cave it out that they were not pleased with their father’s company, because he 
had put their mother to death, as if it were not agreeable to piety to appear to 
converse with their mother’s murderer. Now, by carrying these stories, that had 
indeed a true foundation [in the fact,] but were only built on probabilities as to the 
present accusation, they were able to do them mischief; and to make Herod take 
away that kindness from his sons which he had before borne to them; for they 
did not say these things to him openly, but scattered abroad such words among 
the rest of th multitude: from which words, when carried to Herod, he was in. 
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‘duced [at last] to hate them; and which natural affection itself, even in length — 
of time, was not able to overcome ; yet was the king at that time ina condition 
‘to prefer the natural affection of a father before all the suspicions and calumnies 
his sons lay under: so he respected them as he ought to do; and married them to 
wives, now they were of an age suitable thereto. ‘l'o Aristobulus he gave for a 
wife Bernice, Salome’s daughter; and to Alexander, Glaphyra, the daughter of 
Arcnelaus, king of Cappadocia. 


CHAP. I. 


How Herod twice sailed to Agrippa; and how, upon the Complaint of the Jews in 
Tonia, against the Greeks, Agrippa confirmed the Laws of the Jews to them. 


§ 1. Wuen Herod had dispatched these affairs, and he understood that Marcus 
Agrippa had sailed again out of Italy into Asia, he mace haste to him, and be- 
sought him to come to him into his kingdom; and to partake of what he might 
justly expect from one that had been his guest, and was his friend. This request 
he greatly pressed; and to it Agrippa agreed, and came into Judea: whereupon 
‘Herod omitted nothing that might please him. He entertained him in his new 
built cities, and showed him the edifices he had built; and provided all sorts of 
the best and most costly dainties for him and his friends ; and that at Sebaste and 
Cesarea, about that port that he had built, and at the fortresses which he had erected 
at great expenses ; Alexandrium, and Herodium, and Hyrcania. He also con- 
ducted him to the city of Jerusalem; where all the people met him in their festival 
garments, and received him with acclamations, Agrippa also offered an hecatomb 
of sacrifices to God; and feasted the people, without omitting any of the greatest 
dainties that could be gotten. He also took so much pleasure there, that he abode 
many days with them, and would willingly have staid longer, but that the season 
of the year made him make haste away; for, as winter was coming on, he thought 
it not safe to go to sea later; and yet he was of necessity to return again to 
Tonia. | 

2. So Agrippa went away, when Herod had bestowed on him, and on the prin- 
cipal of those that were with him, many presents: but king Herod, when he had 
passed the winter in his own dominions, made haste to get to him again in the 
spring; when he knew he designed to go to a campaign at the Bosphorus. So when 
he had sailed by Rhodes and by Cos, he touched at Lesbos, as thinking he should 
have overtaken Agrippa there; but he was taken short here by a north wind, 
which hindered his ship from going to the shore: so he continued many days at 
Chius; and there he kindly treated a great many that came to him, end obliged 
them by giving them royal gifts... And when he saw that the portico of the city 
was fallen down; which, as it was overthrown in the Mithridatic war, and was a 
very large and fine building, so was it not so easy to rebuild that as it was the 
rest ; yet did he furnish a sum not only large enough for that purpose, but what 
was more than sufficient to finish the buildmg; and ordered them not to overlook 
that portico, but to rebuild it quickly; that so the city might recover its proper 
ornaments, And when the high winds were laid, he sailed to Mitylene, and thence 
to Byzantium ; and when he heard that Agrippa was sailed beyond the Cyanean 
rocks, he made all the haste possible to overtake him; and came up with him 
about Sinope, in Pontus. He was seen sailing by the shipmen most unexpectedly. 
but appeared to their great joy: and many friendly salutations there were between 
them; insomuch that Agrippa thought he had received the greatest marks of the 
king’s kindness and humanity towards him possible; since the king had come so 
long a voyage, and at a very proper season for his assistance ; and had left the 
governiment of his own dominions, and thought 1t more worth his while to come te 
him. Accordingly Herod was allin all to Agrippa in the management of the wat. 
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,and a great, assistant in civil affairs, and in giving him:counsel, as to particulac 
matters. He was also a pleasant companion for bim when he relaxed himself, and 
a Joint partaker with him in all things; in troubles because of his kindness, and 
in prosperity because of the respect Agrippa had for him. Now assoon as those 
affairs of Pontus were finished, for whose sake Agrippa was sent thither, they did 
not think fit to return by sea, but passed through Paphlagonia and Cappadocia : 
they then travelled thence over Great Phrygia, and came to Ephesus; and then 
they sailed from Ephesus to Samos. And indeed the king bestowed a great many 
benefits on every city that he came to, according as they stood in need of them: for 
as for those that wanted either money or kind treatment, he was not wanting to 
them; but he supplied the former himself out of his own expenses : he also became 
an intercessor with Agrippa for all such as sought after his favour; and he brought 
things so about that the petitioners failed in none of their suits to him; Agrippa 
being himself of a good disposition, and of great generosity ; and ready to grant 
all such requests as might be advantageous to the petitioners, provided they were 
not to the detriment of others. The inclination of the king was of great weight 
also, and still excited Agrippa, who was himself ready to do good ; for he made 
a reconciliation between the people of Ilium, at whom he was angry, and paid 
what money the people of Chius owed Cesar’s procurators, and discharged them 
of their tributes; and helped all others accordmg as their several necessities 
required, 

3. But now, when Agrippa and Herod were in Ionia, a great multitude of Jews, 
who dwelt in their cities, came to them, and, laying hold of the opportunity and 
the liberty now given them, laid before them the injuries which they suffered; while 
they were not permitted to use their own laws, but were compelled to, prosecute 
their lawsuits, by the ill usage of the judges, upon their holy days; and were de- 
prived of the money they used to lay up at Jerusalem; and were forced into the 
army, and upon such other offices as obliged them to spend their sacred money: 
from such burdens they always used to be freed by the Romans, who had still per, 
mitted them to live according to their own laws. When this clamour was made, 
the king desired of Agrippa that he would hear their cause, and assigned Nico. 
laus, one of his friends, to plead for those their privileges. Accordingly, when 
Agrippa had called the principal of the Romans, and such of the kings and rulers 
as were there, to be his assessors, Nicolaus stood up, and pleaded for the Jews, 
as follows: “It is of necessity incumbent on such as are in distress to have re- 
course to those that have it in their power to free them from those injuries they 
lie under; and for those that now are complaints, they approach you with great 
assurance ; for as they have formerly often obtained your favour, so far as they 
have even wished te have it, they now only.entreat that you who have been the 
donors, will take care that those favours you have already granted them may not 
be taken away from them. We have received these favours from you, who alone 
have power to grant them; but have them taken from us by such as are no greater 
than ourselves, and by such as we know are as much subjects as we are: and 
certainly, if we have been vouchsafed great favours, it is to our. commendation, 
who have obtained them, as having been found deserving of such great favours; 
and if those favours be but small ones, it would be barbarous for the donors not 
to confirm them to us: and for those that are the hinderance of the Jews, and use 
them reproachfully, it is evident that they affront both the receivers, while they 
will not allow those to be worthy men to whom their excellent rulers themselves 
have borne their testimony; and the donors, while they desire those favours al- 
ready granted may be abrogated. Now, if any one should ask these Gentiles 
themselves, which of the two things they would choose to. part with, their lives, or 
the customs of their forefathers; their solemnities, their sacrifices, their festivals, 
which they celebrated in henour of those they suppose to be gods? I know very 
well that they would choose to suffer any thing whatscever rather than a dissolu- 

wn of anv of the customs of their forefathers; for a great many of them have 
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rather chosen to go to war on that account, as very solicitous not to transgress in 
these matters: and indeed we take an estimate of that happiness which all man 
kind do now enjoy by your means from this very thing; that we are allowed every 
one to worship as our own institutions require, and yet to live [in peace:] and al- 
though they would not be thus treated themselves, yet do they endeavour to compel 
others to comply with them; asif it were not as great an instance of impiety pro- 
fanely to dissolve the religious solemnities of any others, as to be negligent in the 
observation of their own toward their gods. And let us now consider the one of 
these practices: Is there any people, or city, or community of men, to whom your 
government and the Roman power does not appear to be the greatest blessing ? 
Is there any one that can desire to make void the favours they have granted ? 
No one is certainly so mad; for there are no men but such as have been partakers 
of their favours, both public and private ; and indeed those that take away what 
you have granted can have no assurance, but every one of their own grants made 
them by you may be taken from them also; which grants of yours can yet never 
be sufficiently valued; for if they consider the old government under kings, to- 
gether with your present government, besides the great number of benefits which 
this government hath bestowed on them, in order to their happiness, this is instead 
of all the rest, that they appear to be no longer in a state of slavery, but of free. 
dom. Nowthe privileges we desire, even when we are in the best circumstances, 
are not such as deserve to be envied; for we are indeed in a prosperous state by 
your means, but this is only in common with others; and it is no more than this 
which we desire, to preserve our religion without any prohibition ; which as it ap- 
pears net in itself a privilege to be envied us, so it is for the advantage of those 
that grant it to us: for if the divinity delights in being honoured, it must delight 
in those that permit them to be honoured: and there are none of our customs 
which are inhuman; but all tending to piety, and devoted to the preservation of 
justice: nor do we conceal those injunctions of ours, by which we govern our 
lives; they being memorials of piety, and of a friendly conversation among men 
And the seventh day* we set apart from labour; iz is dedicated to the learning of 
sur customs and laws: we thinking it proper to reflect on them, as well as on any 
[good] thing else, in order to our avoiding of sin. If any one therefore examine 
into our observances, he will find they are good in themselves, and that they are 
ancient also, though some think otherwise ; insomuch that those who have received 
them cannot easily be brought to depart from them, out of that honour they pay 
to the length of time they have religiously enjoyed them and observed them. 
Now our adversaries take these our privileges away in the way of injustice : they 
violently seize upon that money of ours which is offered to God, and called sacred 
money; and this openly, after a sacrilegious manner: and they impose tributes 
upon us; and bring us before tribunals on holy days: and then require other like 
debts of us: not because the contracts require it, and for their own advantage - 
but because they would put an affront on our religion, of which they are conscious 
as well as we; and have indulged themselves in an unjust, and, to them, involun- 
tary hatred. For your government over all is one tending to the establishing of 
benevolence, and. abolishing of ill will among such as are disposed to it. ‘This is 
therefore what we implore from thee, most excellent Agrippa, that we may not 
be ill treated; that we may not be abused: that we may not be hindered from 
making use of our own customs; nor be despoiled of our goods; nor be forced by 
these men to do what we ourselves force nobody to do; for these privileges of 
ours are not only according to justice, but have formerly been granted us by you 
and we are able to read to you many decrees of the senate, and the tables that 
contain them; which are still extant in the Capitol, concerning these things, which 
it is evident were granted after you had experience of our fidelity towards you, 
® We may here observe the ancient practice of the Jews, of dedicating the Sabbath day not to idleness, 


but to the learning their sacred rites and religious customs, and to the meditation on the law ol Moses , 
The like to which we meet with elsewhere in J osephus also against A ppion, L. i. sect. 22. 
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which ought to be valued, though no such fidelity had been ; for you have hitherto 
preserved what people were in possession of, not to us only, but almost to all men 

and have added greater advantages than they could have hoped for, and thereby 
your government is become a great advantage to them. And if any one were 
able to enumerate the prosperity you have conferred on every nation, which tney 
possess by your means, he could never put an end to his discourse; but that we 
may demonstrate that we are not unworthy of all those advantages we have ob. 
tained, it will be sufficient for us to say nothing of other things, but to speak freely 
of this king who now governs us, and is now one of thy assessors: and indeea in 
what instance of good will, as to your house, hath he been deficient?) What mark 
of fidelity to it hath he omitted? What token of honour hath he not devised‘ 
What occasion for his assistance of you hath he not regarded at the very first‘ 
What hindereth, therefore, but that your kindnesses may be as numerous as his so 
great benefits to you have been? It may also, perhaps, be fit not here to pass 
over in silence the valour of his father Antipater, who, when Cesar made an ex- 
pedition into Egypt, assisted him with two thousand armed men, and proved in 

ferior to none, either in the battles on land, nor in the management of the navy : 
and what need I say any thing of the great weight those soldiers were at that junc- 
ture? or how many, and how great presents they were vouchsafed by Cesar? 
And truly I ought before now to have mentioned the epistles which Cesar wrote 
to the senate; and how Antipater had honours, and the freedom of the city of 
Rome bestowed upon him; for these are demonstrations both that we have re- 
ceived these favours by our own deserts, and do on that account petition thee for 
thy confirmation of them, from whom we have reason to hope for them, though 
thev had not been given us before, both out of regard to our’ king’s disposition 
towards you, and your disposition towards him. And farther, we have been in- 
formed by those Jews that were there, with what kindness thou camest into our 
country, and how thou offeredst the most perfect sacrifices to God, and honouredst 
him with remarkable vows, and how thou gavest the people a feast, and acceptedst 
of their own hospitable presents to thee. We ought to esteem all these kind en- 
tertainments, made both by our nation andour city, toa man who is the ruler and 
manager of so much of the public affairs, as indications of that friendship which 
thou_hast returned to the Jewish nation, and which hath been procured them by 
the family of Herod. So we put thee in mind of these things in the presence 
of the king, now sitting by thee, and make our request for no more but this 
that what you have given us yourselves you will not see taken away by others 
from us.” 

4. When Nicolaus had made this speech, there was no opposition made to it 
by the Greeks, for this was not an inquiry made, as in a court of justice, but an 
intercession to prevent violence to be offered to the Jews any longer; nor did the | 
Greeks make any defence of themselves, or deny what it was supposed they had 
done. ‘Their pretence.was ‘no more than this, that while the Jews inhabited in 
their country they were entirely unjust to them [in not joining in their. worship ;] 
but they demonstrated their generosity in this, that though they worshiped accord- 
ing to their own institutions, they did nothing that ought to grieve them. So when 
Agrippa perceived that they had been oppressed by violence, he made this an- 
swer: “That on account of Herod’s good will and friendship, he was ready to 
grant the Jews whatsoever they should ask him, and that their requests seemed 
to him in themselves just ; and thatif they requested any thing farther, he should 
not scruple to grant it them, provided they were no way to the detriment of the 
Roman government; but that, while their request was no more than this, what 
privileges they had already given them might not be abrogated; he confirmed this 
to them that they might continue in the observation of their own castoms, without 
uny one’s offering them the least injury.” And when he had said thus, he dis. 
solved the assembly: upon which Herod stood up and saluted him, and gave him 
thanks for the kind disposition he showed to them. Agrippa also took this in a 
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very obliging manner, and saluted him again, and embraced him in his arms; af- 
ter which he went away from Lesbos, but the king determined to sail from Samos 
to his own country; and when he had taken his leave of Agrippa, he pursued 
his voyage, and landed at Cesarea ina few days time, as having favourable 
winds; from whence he went to Jerusalem, and there gathered ali the people to- 
gether to an assembly, not a few being there out of the country also. So he came 
to them, and gave them a particular account of all his journey, and of the affairs 
of all the Jews in Asia, how by this means they would live without injurious 
treatment for the time to come. He also told them of the entire good fortune he 
had met with, and how he administered the government, and had not neglected 
any thing which was for their advantage; and as he was, very joyful, he now re- 
mitted to them the fourth part of their taxes for the last year. Accordingly, they 
were so pleased with his favour and speech to them, that they went their ways 
with great gladness, and wished the king all manner of happiness. 


CHAP. If. 


How great Disturbances arose in Herod’s Family on his preferring Antipater, has 
eldest Son before the Rest, till Alexander took that Injury very heinously. 


§ 1. Bur now the affairs in Herod’s family were in more and more disorder, 
and became more severe upon him, by the hatred of Salome to the young 
men [Alexander and Aristobulus,] which descended as it were by inheritance 
[from their mother Mariamne:] and as she fully had succeeded against their mo- 
ther, so she proceeded to that degree of madness and insolence, as to endeavour 
that none of her posterity might be left alive, who might have it in (heir power to 
revenge her death. The young men had also somewhat of a bold and uneasy dispo. 
sition towards their father, occasioned by the remembrance of what their mother 
had unjustly suffered, and by their own affectation of dominion. The old grudge 
was also renewed; and they cast reproaches on Salome and Pheroras, who re. 
quited the young men with malicious designs, and actually laid treacherous snares 
for them. Now, as for this hatred, it was equal on both sides, but the manner of 
exerting that hatred was different: for as for the young men, they were rash re. 
proaching and affronting the others openly, and were unexperienced enough to 
think it the most generous to declare their minds in that undaunted manner; but 
the others did not.take that method, but made use of calumnies after a subtile and 
a spiteful manner, still provoking the young men, and imagining that their bold- 
ness might in time turn to the offering violence to their father; for inasmuch as 
they were not ashamed of the pretended crimes of their mother, nor thought she 
suffered justly, these supposed that it might at length exceed all bounds, and in- 
duce them to think they ought to be avenged on their father, though it were by 
dispatching him with their own hands. At length it came to this, that the whole 
city was full of these discourses ; and, as is usual in such contests, the unskilful- 
ness of the young men was pitied; but the contrivance of Salome was too hard 
for them, and what imputations she laid upon them came to be believed, by means 
of their own conduct, for they who were so deeply affected with the death of their 
mother, that while they said both she and themselves were in a miserable case 
they vehemently complained of her pitiable end, which indeed was truly such 
and said that they were themselves in a pitiable case also, because they were 
forced to live with those that had been her murderers, and to be partakers. with 
them. 

2. These disorders increased greatly, and the king’s absence abroad had af 
forded a fit opportunity for that increase; but as soon as Herod was returned, 
and had made the forementioned speech to the multitude, Pheroras and Salome. 
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jet fall words immediately as if he were in great danger, and as if the young men. 
openly threatened that they would not spare him any longer, but revenge their 
mother’s death upon him. ‘They also added another circumstance, that their hopes 
were fixed on Archelaus, the king of Cappadocia, that they should be able by his 
means to come to Cesar, and accuse their father. Upon hearing such things, 
Herod was immediately disturbed: and indeed was the more astonished, because 
the same things were related to him by some others also. He then called to mird 
his former calamity, and considered that the disorders in his family had hindered 
him from enjoying any comfort from those that were dearest to him, or from his 
wife whom he loved so well; and suspecting that his future troubles would soon 
pe heavier and greater than those that were passed, he was in great confusion of 
mind; for divine Providence had in reality conferred upon him a great many out- 
ward advantages, for his happiness, even beyond his hopes, but the troubles he 
had at home were such as he never expected to have met with, and rendered 
him unfortunate ; nay, both sorts came upon him to such a degree as no one 
could imagine, and made it a doubtful question, whether, upon.the comparison 
of both, he ought to have exchanged so great a success of outward good things 
for so great misfortunes at home, or whether he ought not to have chosen to 
avoid the calamities relating to his family, though he had, for a compensation, 
never been possessed of the admired grandeur of a kingdom. | 

3. As he was thus disturbed and afflicted, in order to depress these young men, 
he brought to court another of his sons, that was born to him when he was a pri- 
vate man: his name was Antipaier ; yet did he not then indulge him as he did af. 
terwards, when he was quite overcome by him, and let him do every thing as he 
pleased, but rather with a design of depressing the insolence of the sons of Ma. 
riamne, and managing this elevation of his son, that it might be for a warning 
to them, for this bold behaviour of theirs [he thought] would not be so great, if 
they were once persuaded that the succession to the kingdom did not appertain 
to them alone, or must of necessity come to them. So he introduced Antipater 
as their antagonist, and imagined that he made a good provision for discouraging 
their pride, and that after this was done to the young men, there might be a pro- 
per season for expecting these to be of a better disposition: but the event proved 
otherwise than he intended, for the young men thought he did them a very great 
injury , and as Antipater was a shrewd man, when he had once obtained this de- 
gree of freedom, and began to expect greater things than he had before hoped 
for; he had but one single design in his head, and that was to distress his bre- 
thren, and not at all to yield to them the preeminence, but to keep close to his fa- 
ther, who was already alienated from them by the calumnies he had heard about 
them, and ready to be wrought upon in any way his zeal against them should ad- 
vise him to pursue, that he might be continually more and more severe against 
them. Accordingly all the reports that were spread abroad came from him, 
while he avoided himself the suspicion as if those discoveries proceeded fiom 
him ; but he rather chose to make use of those persons for his assistants that were 
unsuspected, and such as might be believed to speak truth by reason of the good ' 
will they bore to the king; and indeed there were already not a few who cultivated 
friendship with Antipater, in hopes of gaining somewhat by him; and these were 
the men who most ofall persuaded Herod, because they appeared to speak thus 
out of their good will to him: and while these joint accusations, which from va- 
rious foundations supported one another’s veracity, the young men themselves 
afforded farther occasions to Antipater also: for they were observed to shed tears 
often, on account of the injury that was offered them, and had their mother in 
their mouths; and among their friends they ventured to reproach their father, as 
not acting justly by them: all which things were with an evil intention reserved 
in memory by Antipater against a proper oppertunity; and when they were told 
tv Herod, with aggravations, increased the disorders so much, that it brought a 
great tumult into the family ; for while the king was very angry at imputatiors 
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that were laid upon the sons of Mariamne, and was desirous to humble them, he 
still increased the honour that he had bestowed on Antipater, and was at last go 
overcome by his persuasions, that he brought his mother to court also. He also 
wrote frequently to Cesar in favour of him, and more earnestly recommended 
him to his care particularly. And when Agrippa was returning to Rome, after 
he had finished his ten years government in Asia,* Herod sailed from Judea ; 
and when he met with him he had none with him but Antipater, whom he delv. 
vered to Agrippa, that he might take him along with him, together with many 
presents, that so he might become Cesar’s friend, insomuch that things already 
looked as if he had all his father’s favour, and that the young men were already 
entirely rejected from any hopes of the kingdom. | 


CHAP. IV 


How, during Antipater’; Abode at Rome, Herod brought Alexander and Aristobulus 
before Casar, and accused them. Alexander's Defence of himself before 
Ceasar, and Reconciliation to his Father. 


§ 1. Awp now what happened during Antipater’s absence augmented the honour 
- to which he had been promoted, and his apparent eminence above his brethren, 
for he had made a great figure in Rome, because Herod had sent recommenda- 
tions of him to all his friends there: only he was grieved that he was not at home, 
nor had proper opportunities of perpetually calumniating his brethren; and his 
chief fear was, lest his father should alter his mind, and entertain a more favour. 
able opinion of the sons of Mariamne; and as he had this in his mind, he did 
not desist from bis purpose, but continually sent from Rome any such stories as 
he hoped might grieve and irritate his father against his brethren, under pretence 
indeed of a deep concern for his preservation ; but in truth, such as his malicious 
mind dictated, in order to purchase a greater hope of the succession, which yet 
“was already great in itself: and thus he did till he had excited such a degree of 
anger in Herod, that he was already become very ill disposed towards the young 
“men; but’still) while he delayed to exercise so violent a disgust against them, and 
that he might not either be too remiss or too rash, and so offend, he thought it 
best to sail to Rome, and there accuse his sons before Cesar, and not indulge 
himself in any such crime as might be heinous enough to be suspected of im- 
piety: but as he was going up to Rome, it happened that he made such haste.as 
$o meéet with Cesar at the city Aquilei:f so when he came to the speech of Cm- 
sar, he asked for a time for hearing this great cause, wherein he thought himself, 
very miserable, and presented his sons there, and accused them of their mad ae- 
tions, and of their attempts against him: that “they were enemies to him ; and 
by all the means. they were able did their endeavours to show their hatred to 
their own father, and would take away his life, and so obtain his kingdom 
after the most barbarous manner; that he had power from Cesar to dispose 
of it, not by necessity, but by choice, to him who shall exercise the greatest piety 
towards him, while these my sons are not so desirous of ruling, as they are, upon 
a disappointment thereof, to expose their own life, if so they may but deprive their 
father of his life, so wild and polluted is their mind by time become out of their 
hatred tohim; that whereas he had a long time borne this his misfortune, he was 
_* Although Herod met Augustus at Aquilei, yet was this accusation of his sons deferred till they care 
~ to Rome, as sect. 3 assures us ; and as we are particularly informed in the history of the War, B... ch. 
xxiii. sect. 3; though what he there says belonged distinctly to Alexander the elder brother, 1 mean his 
being broughtto Rome, is here justly extended to both the brothers, and tha: uot only in our copies, but 
in that of Zonara’s also; nor is there reason to doubt but they were both at this solern hearing by A'u- 
gustus, although the defence was made by Alexander alone, who was the elder brother, and one:that couly 
speak very well: _ . gig Bis 
" t This areal pt ten) years for the duration of Marcus Agrippa’s government in As‘a, po fied to be 


true, and agreeable to the Roman history, See Usher’s Ainnals at A. M. 38920 
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now compelled to lay it before Cesar, and to pollute his ears with such language, 
while he himself wants to know what severity they ever suffered from him? or 
what hardships he hath ever laid upon them to make them complain of him? and 
how they can think it just that he should not be lord of that kingdom, which he 
in a long time and with great dangers had gained, and not allow him to keep it 
and to dispose of it to him who should deserve it best? And this, with other ad- 
vantages, he proposes as a reward for the piety of such a one as will hereafter 
imitate the care he hath taken of it, and that such a one may gain so great a re- 
quital as that is: and that it is an impious thing for them to pretend to meddle 


with it beforehand, for he who hath ever the kingdom in his view, at the same _ 
time he reckons upon procuring the death of his father, because otherwise he — 


cannot come at the government; that as for himself, he had hitherto given them 
all that he was able, and what was agreeable to such as are subject to the royal 
authority, and the sons of a king; what ornaments they wanted, with servants 
and delicate fare; and had married them into'the most illustrious families, the one 
| Aristobulus) to his sister’s daughter, but Alexander to the daughter of king Ar- 
chelaus: and what was the greatest favour of all, when their crimes were so 
very bad, and he had authority to punish them, yet had he not made use of it 
against frees, but had brought them before Cesar their common benefactor, and 
had not used the severity which, either as a father who had been impiously abu- 


sed, or as a king who had been assaulted treacherously, he might have done, he 


made them stand upon the level with him in judgment ; that, however, it was ne- 
cessary that all this should not be passed over without punishment, nor himself 
live in the greatest fears; nay, that it was not for their own advantage to see the 
light of the sun after what they had done, although they should escape at this 
time, since they had done the vilest things, and would certainly suffer the great. 
est punishments that ever were known among mankind.” 

2. These were the accusations which Herod laid with great vehemency against 
his sons before Cesar. Now the young men, both while he was speaking, and 
chiefly at his concluding, wept and were in confusion. Now as to themselves, 
they knew in their own conscience they were innocent; but because they were 
accused by their father, they were sensible, as the truth was, tnat it was hard for 
them to make their apology, since, though they were at liberty to speak their 
minds freely as the occasion required, and might with force and earnestness re- 
fute the accusation, yet it was not now decent so to do. ‘There was therefore a 
difficulty how they should be able to speak: and tears, and at length a deep 
groan followed, while they were afraid, that if they said nothing, they should 
seem to be in this difficulty from a consciousness of guilt, nor had they any de- 
- fence ready, by reason of their youth, and the disorder they were under ; yet was 
not Cesar unapprized, when he looked upon them in the confusion they were in, 
that their delay to make their defence did not arise from any consciousness of 
great enormities, but from their unskilfulness and modesty... They were also 
commiserated by those that were there in particular, and they moved their father’s 
affections in earnest till he had much ado to conceal them. 

3. But when they saw there was a kind of disposition arisen both in him and 
ia Caesar, and that every one of the rest did either shed tears, or at least did all 
grieve with them, the one of them, whose name was Alexander, called to his fa- 
ther, and attempted to answer his accusation, and said, ‘“‘ O father, the benevo 
ience thou hast showed to us is evident, even in this very judicial procedure: for 
had thou any pernicious intentions about us, thou hadst not produced us here be- 
fore the common saviour of all; for it was in thy power, both asa king, and asa 
father, to punish the guilty ; but by thus bringing us to Rome, and making Cassar 
nimself a witness to. what is done, ‘thou intimatest that thou intendest to save us ; 
for no one that hath a design to slay a man will bring him to the temples, and to 
_ the altars; yet are our circumstances still worse, for we cannot endure to live 
eurselyes any longer, if it be believed that we have injured such a father ; nay. 
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perhaps it would be worse for us to live with this suspicion upon us, that we have 
injured him, than to die without such guilt ; and if our open defence may be taken 
to be true, we shall be happy, both in pacifying thee, and in escaping the danger 
we are.in; but if this calumny so prevails, it is more than enough for us that we 
have seen the sun this day; which why should we see, ifthis suspicion be fixed 
apon us? Now it is easy to say of young men that they desire to reign; and to 
say farther, that this evil proceeds from the case of our unhappy mother. ‘This 
is abundantly sufficient to produce our present misfortune out of the former; but 
consider well, whether such an accusation does not suit all such young men, anc 
may not be said of them all promiscuously ? for nothing can hinder him that 
reigns, if he have children, and their mother be dead; but the father may have 
a suspicion upon all his sons, as intending some treachery to him: but a suspi- 
cion is not sufficient to prove such an impious practice. Now let any man say, 
whether we have actually and insolently attempted any such thing, whereby ac- 
tions otherwise incredible used'to be made credible? Can any body prove that 
poison hath been prepared? or prove a conspiracy of our equals, or the corrup- 
tion of seryants, or letters written against thee 2 Though indeed there are none 
of these things but have sometimes been pretended by way of calumny, when 
they were never, done: fora royal family that is at variance with itself is a ter- 
rible thing; and that which thou callest a reward of piety, often becomes among 
very wicked meu, such a,foundation of hope, as makes them leave no sort of 
mischief untried: nor does any one lay any wicked practices to our charge; but 
as to calumnies by hearsay, howcan he put an end to them, who will not hear 
what we have to say! Have we talked with too great freedom? Yes; but not 
against thee, for that would be unjust, but against those that never conceal any 
thing that is spoken to taem. Hath either of us lamented our mother? Yes; 
but. not because she is dead, but because she was evil spoken of by those that 
had no reason so'to do. Are we desirous of that dominion which we know our 
father is possessed of? For what reason can we do so? If we already have 
royal honours, as we have, should not we labour in vain? And if we have them not, 
yet are not we in hopes of them? Or supposing that we had killed thee, could 
we expect to obtain thy kingdom? while neither the earth would let us tread up- 
on it, nor the sea let us sail upon it, after such an action as that : nay, the religion 
of all your subjects, and the piety of the whole nation, would have prohibited 
parricides from assuming the government, and from entering into that most holy 
temple which was built by thee.* But suppose we had made light of other dan- 
gers, can any murderer go off unpunished while Cesar is alive? We are thy 
sons, and not so impious or so thoughtless as that comes to, though perhaps more 
unfortunate than is convenient for thee. But in case thou neither findest any 
causes of complaint, nor any treacherous designs, what sufficient evidence hast 
thou to make such a wickedness of ours credible? Our mother is dead indeed, 
but when what befell her might bean instruction to us to caution, and not an in- 
citement to wickedness. Weare willing to make a larger apology for ourselves, 
but actions never done do not admit of discourse: nay, we will make this agree- 
ment with thee,.and that before Caesar, the lord of all, who is now a mediator 
between us, if thou, O father, canst bring thyself, by the evidence of truth, to have 
a mind free from suspicion concerning us, let us live, though even then we shal’ 
live in an unhappy way; for'to’ be accused of great acts of wickedness, though 
falsely, is a terrible thing: but if thou hast any fear remaining, continue thou on 

* Since some prejudiced men have indulged a wild suspicion, as we have supposed already, Antig. B. 
xv. ch. xi. set. 7, that Josephus’s history of Herod’s rebuilding the temple, is no better than a fable, it 
may not be amiss to take notice of this occasional clause in the speech of Alexander before his father 
Herod, in his and his brother’s vindication, which mentions the temple as known by every body to have 
peen built by Herod. See John, ii. 20. See also another speech of Herod’s own to the young men that 
pulled down his golden eagle from the front of the temple, where he takes notice, ‘* How the building uf 
the temple cost him a vast sum; and that the Asamoneans, it those 125 years they held the government, 
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were not able t) perform so great a work, to the honour of God, as this was.” Antig. B. xvii. ch. vi 
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in thy pious life, we will give this reason for our own condiict, our Tife is not se 
desirable to us as to desire to have it, if it tend to the harm ef our father who pave 
it us.” ey ‘ 

4, When Alexander had thus spoken, Cesan, who did not before believe so gross 
a calumny, was still more moved by it, and looked intently upon Herod, and per- 
ceived he was a little confounded, the persons there present were under an anx- 
lely about the young men, and the fame that was spread abroad made the king 
hated, for the very incredibility of the calumny, and the commiseration which 
the flower of youth, and beauty of body, which were in the young men, pleaded 
for assistance, and the more so on this eccount, that Alexander had made their 
defence with dexterity and prudence; nay, they did not theniselves any longer 
continue in their former countenances, which had been bedewed with tears, and 
cast downwards to the ground, but now there arose in them hope of the best: 
and the king himself appeared not to have had foundation enough to build such 
an accusation upon, he having no real evidence wherewith to convict them. In- 
deed he wanted some apology for making the accusation: but Caesar, afier some 
delay, said, that “ although the young mén were thoroughly innocent of that for 
which they were calumniated, yet had they been so far to blame, that they had 
not demeaned themselves towards their father so as to prevent that suspicion 
which was spread abroad concerning them.” He also exhorted Herod to lay 
all such suspicions aside, and to be reconciled to his sons, for that it was pot just 
to give any credit to such reports concerning his own children; and that this re. 
pentance on both sides might still heal those breaches that had happened between 
them, and might improve that their good will to one another, whereby those on 
both sides, excusing the rashness of their suspicions, might resolve to beara greater 
degree uf perfection towards each other than they had before. After Caesar had 
given them this admonition, he beckoned to the young men. When therefore 
they were disposed to fall down to make intercession to their father, he took 
them up, and embraced them, as they were in tears, and took each of them dis. 
tinctly in his arms, till not one of those that were present, whether freeman or 
slave, but was déeply affected with what they saw. 

5. ‘Then did they return thanks to Cesar, and’ went away together; and withthem 
went Antipater, with an hypocritical pretence that he rejoiced at this reconcilia- 
tion. And in the last days they were with Cesar, Herod made hima present of 
three hundred talents, as he was then exhibiting shows and largesses to the peo- 
ple of Rome: and Cesar made him a present of half the revenue of the cop: 
per mines in Cyprus, and committed the care of the other half to him, and 
honoured him with other gifts and incomes; and as to his own kingdom, he left 
it in his own power to appoint which of his sons-he pleased for his successor, or 
to distribute it in parts to every one, that the dignity might thereby come to them 
all. And when Herod was disposed to. make such a settlement immediately, 
‘Cesar said, ** He would not give him leave to deprive himself, while he was alive, 
of the power over his kingdom, or over his sons.” : 
_ 6. After this Herod returned to Judea again: but during his absence, no 
small part of his dominions about Trachon had. revolted, whom yet the com. 
manders he left there had vanquished, and compelled to a submission again. 
Now, as Herod was sailing with his sons, and was come over against Ciligia, te 
{ihe island] Eleusa, which hath now changed its name for Scbaste, he met with 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who received him kindly, as rejoicing that he 
was reconciled to his sons, and that the accusation against Alexander, who had 
married his daughter, was at an end. They also made one another such pre- 
sents as it became kings to make. From thence Herod came to Judea arid to 
the temple, where he made.a speech to the people concerning what had beer 
dune in this his journey: ‘ He also discoursed to them about Cesar’s kindness 
to him, and about as many of the particulars:le had:done, as he thougnt it for 
his advantage other people should be acquainted with. At last he turned his speech 
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:o the admonition of his sons; and exhorted those that lived at court, and the 
multitude, to concord: and informed them, that his sons were to reign after him; 
Antipater first, and then Alexander, and Aristobuius, the sons of Mariamne : but 
he desired, that at present they should all have regard to himself, and esteem 
him king and lord of all, since he was not yet hindered by old age, but was in 
that period of life when he must be the most skilful in governing; and that he 
was not deficient in other arts of management that might enable him to govern 
the kingdom well, and to rule over his children also, He further told the rulers 
under him, and the sojdiery, that in case they would look upon him alone, their 
life would be led in a peaceable manner, and they would make one another hap 
py.” And when he had said this, he dismissed the assembly. Which speect 
was acceptable to the greatest part of the audience, but not so to them ali, for 
ihe contention among his sons, and the hopes he had given them, occasioned 
hhoughts and desires of innovations among them. f 


CHAP. Y. 


How Herod celebrated the Games that were to return every Fifth Year, upon the 
Building of Cesarea; and how he built and adorned many other Places 
after a magnificent Manner ; and did many other actions gloriously. 


| 1. Arnovr this time it was that Cesarea Sebaste, which he had built, was fi- 
nished. ‘The entire building being accomplished in the tenth year, the solemnity 
of it fell into the twenty-eighth year of Herod’s reign, and into the hundred and 
ninety-second olympiad: there was accordingly a great festival, and most sump- 
tuous preparations made presently, in order to its dedication ; for he had ap. 
pointed a contention in music, and games to be performed naked: he had also 
gotten ready a great number of those that fight single combats, and of beasts for 
the lixe purpose ; horse races also, and the most chargeable of such sports and 
shows as used to be exhibited at Rome, and in other places. He consecrated 
his combat to Cesar, and ordered it to be celebrated every fifth year. He also 
sent all sorts of ornaments for it out of his own furniture, that it might want no- 
thing to make it decent: nay, Julia, Caesar’s wife, sent a great part of her most 
valuable furniture [from Rome,]| insomuch that he had no want of any thing: the 
sum of them all was estimated at five hundred talents. Now when a great mul- 
titude was come to that city, to see the shows, as well as the ambassadors whom 
other people sent on account of the benefits they had received [from Herod, ]| he 
entertained them all in‘the public inns, and at public tables, and with perpetual 
feasts; this solemnity having in the daytime the diversions of the fights, and in 
the night time such merry meetings as cost vast sums of money, and publicly de- 
monstrated the generosity of his soul; for in all his undertakings he was ambu- 
tious to exhibit what exceeded whatsoever had been done before of the same 
lund. And it is related, that Caesar and Agrippa often said, that “the dominions 
ot Herod were too little for the greatness of his soul, for that he deserved to have 
both all the kingdom of Syria, and that of Egypt also.” 

2. After this solemnity and these festivals were over, Herod erected another city 
in the plain called Capharsaba, where he chose out a fit place, both for plenty of 
water, and goodness of soil, and proper for the production of what was there 
planted, where a river encompassed the city itself, and a grove of the best trees 
for magnitude was round about it: this he named Antipatris, from his father An- 
tipater. fe also built upon another spot of ground above Jericho, of the same 
name with his mother, a place of great security, and very pleasant for habitation, 
and called it Cypros. He also dedicated the finest monuments to his brother 
Phasaelus, on account of the great natural affection there had been between them, 
by erecting a tower in the city itself not less than the tower of Pharos, which lie 
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named Phasaelus, which was at once a part of the strong defences of the city, 
and a memorial for him that was deceased, because it bare hisname. He alsa 
built a city of the same name in the valley of Jericho, as you go.from: it north 
ward, whereby he rendered the neighbouring country more fruitful, by the culti 
vation its inhabitants introduced; and this also he called Phasaelis. 

3. But as tor his other benefits, it is impossible to reckon them up, those whict. 
he bestowed on cities, both in Syria and in Greece, and in all'the places he came 
wv in his voyages ; for he seems to have conferred, and that after a most plentiful 
manner, what would minister to many necessities, and the:building of public 
works, and gave them the money that was necessary to such works as wanted it, 
to support them upon the failure of their other revenues: but what was the 
greatest and most illustrious of all his works, he erected Apollo’s temple at 
Rhodes, at his own expenses, and gave them a great number of talents of silver 
for the repair of their fleet. He aso buil: the greatest part of the public edifices 
for the inhabitants of Nicopolis,* at Actium: and for the Antiochians, the inha 
bitants of the principal city of Syria, where a Lroad street cuts through the place 
lengthways, he built cloisters along it on both sides, and laid the open road with 
polished stone, and was of very great advantage to the inhabitants. And as to 
the olympic games, which were in a very low condition, by reason of the failure 
of their revenues, he recovered their reputation, and appointed revenues for their 
maintenance, and made that solemn meeting more venerable, as to the sacrifices 
and other ornaments ; and by reason of this vast liberality, he was generally de. 
clared in their inscriptions to be one of the perpetual managers of those games. 

Now some there are who stand amazed at the diversity of Herod’s nature anc 
purposes; for when we have respect to his magnificence, and the benefits. which 
he bestowed on all mankind, there is no possibility for even. those that had the 
least respect for him, to deny, or not openly to confess that he had a nature vastly 
beneficent; but when any one looks upon the punishments he inflicted, and. the 
injuries he did, not only to his subjects, but to his nearest relations, and takes 
notice of his severe and unrelenting disposition there, he will be forced to allow, 
that it was brutish, and a stranger to all humanity ; insomuch that these men sup. 
pose his nature to be different, and sometimes at contradiction with itself; but | 
am myself of another opinion, and imagine that the occasion of both these sorts 
of actions was one and the same; for being a man axzibitious of honour, and quite 
overcome by that passion, he was induced to be magnificent wherever there ap- 
peared any hopes of a future memorial, or of reputation at present; and as: his 
expenses were beyond his abilities, he was necessitated to be harsh to his sub- 
jects; for the persons on whom he expended his money were so many, that they 
made him a very bad procurer of it: and because he was conscious that he was 
hated by those under him, for the injuries he did them, he thought it not an easy 
thing to amend his offences, for that was inconvenient for his revenue ; he there- 
fore strove on the other side to make their ill will an occasion of his gains. As to 
lus own) court therefore, if any one was not very obsequious to him in his lan: 
guage, and would not confess himself to be his slave, or but seemed to think of 
uny innovation in his government, he was not able to contain himself, but prose- 
cuted his very kindred and friends,.and punished them as if they were enemies ; 
and this wickedness he undertook out of a desire that he might be himself alone 
honoured, . Now for this my assertion about that passion of his, we have the 
greatest evidence, by what he did to honour Cesar and Agrippa, and his other 
friends ; for with what honours he paid his respects to them who were his superiors, 
the same did he desire to be paid to himself: and what he thought the most ex 
cellent present he could make another, he discovered, an inclination to have the 
hike presented to himself. But now the Jewish nation is, by their law a stranger 

* Dr. Hudson here gives us the words of Suetonius concerning this Nicopolis, when Avaustus rebuil 
«: And that the memory of the victory at Actium might be celebrated the mere afterward, he built Nice 
otis at Actium, and appointed, public shows to be there exhibited every fifth year.” Im August, sect 18 
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to all such things, and accustomed to prefer righteousness to glory; for which 
reason that nation was not agreeable to him, because it was out of their power te 
flatter the king’s ambition with statues, or temples, or any other such performan- 
ces. And this seems to me to have been at once the occasion of Herod’s crimes 
as to his own courtiers and counsellors, and of his benefactions as to foreigners 
and those that had no relation to him. 


CHAP. VI. 


An Embassage of the Jews in Cyrene and Asia to Casar, concerning the Com. 
plaints they had to make aguinst the Greeks : with Copies of the Epistles 
which Cesar and Agrippa wrote to the Cities for them. 


§ 1. Now the cities ill treated the Jews in Asia, and all those also of the same 
nation which lived in Libya, which joins to Cyrene, while the former kings had 
given them equal privileges with the other citizens; but the Greeks affroanted 
them at this time, and that so far as to take away their sacred money, and to 
do them mischief on other particular occasions. When therefore they were thus 
afflicted, and found no end of their barbarous treatment they met with among the 
Greeks, they sent ambassadors to Cesar on those accounts; who gave them the 
same privileges as they had before, and sent letters to the same purpose to the 
governors of the provinces, copies of which I subjoin here, as testimonials of the 
ancient favourable disposition the Roman emperors had towards us. 
' 2, “Czsar Augustus, high priest, and tribune of the people, ordains thus: 
Since the nation of the Jews hath been found grateful to the Roman people, not 
_ only at this time, but in time past also, and chiefly Hyrcanus the high priest, un- 
der my father* Cesar the emperor, it seemed good to me and my counsellors, 
according to the sentence and oath of the people of Rome, that the Jews have 
liberty to make use of their own customs, according to the laws of their fathers, 
as they made use of them under Hyrcanus the high priest of Almighty God; and 
that their sacred money be not touched, but be sent to Jerusalem, and that it be 
committed to the care of the receivers at Jerusalem: and that they be not obliged 
to go before any judge on the Sabbath day, nor on the day of the preparation J to 
it, after the ninth hour: but if any one be caught stealing their holy books, or 
their sacred money, whether it be out of the synagogue, or public school, he 
shall be deemed a sacrilegious person, and his goods shall be brought into the 
public treasury of the Romans. And I give order, that the testimonial which 
they have given me, on account of my regard to that piety which I exercise to- 
wards all mankind, and out of regard to Caius Marcus Censorinus, together with 
the present decree, be proposed in that most eminent place which hath been con 
secrated to me by the community of Asia at Ancyra. And if any one transgress 
any part of what is above decreed, he shall be severely punished.” This was in- 
scribed upon a pillar in the temple of Cesar. : 

3. ‘ Cesar to Norbanus Flaccus, sendeth greeting: Let those Jews, how many 
soever they be, who have been used according to their ancient custum, to send 
their sacred money to Jerusalem, do the same freely.” These were the decrees 
of Cesar. ! 

4, Agrippa also did himself write after the manner following, on behalf of the 
Jews: “ Agrippa, to the magistrates, senate, and people of the Ephesians, sena. 
eth greeting : I will that the care and custody of the sacred money that 1s carried 
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celebration of the Sabbath at the ninth hour on Friday, as the tradition of the elders d'd, it seems, them 
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to the temple at Jerusalem be left to the Jews of Asia, to do with it according to 
their ancient custom; and that such as steal that sacred money of the Jews, and 
fly tu a sanctuary, shall be taken thence and delivered to the Jews, by the samo 
law that sacrilegious persons are taken thence. I have also written to Sylvanus 
the pretor, that no one compel the Jews to come before a judge on the Sabbath 
day.” 

5. “ Marcus Agrippa, to the magistrates, senate, and people of Cyrene, send- 
eth greeting: The Jews of Cyrene have interceded with me for the performance 
of what Augustus sent orders about to Flavius, the then pretor of Lybia, and te 
-be other procurators of that province, that the sacred money may be sent to Je- 
rusalem freely, as hath been their custem from their forefathers, they complaining 
that they are abused by certain informers, and, under pretence of taxes which 
were not due, are hindered from sending then, which I command to be restored 
without any diminution or disturbance given to them: and if any of that sacred 
money in the cities be taken from their proper receivers, I farther enjoin, that the 
same be exactly returned to the Jews in that place.” 

6. * Caius Norbanus Flaccus, proconsul to the magistrates of the Sardinians, 
sendeth greeting: Cesar hath written to me, and commanded me not to forbid 
the Jews, how many soever they be, from assembling together according to the 
custom of their forefathers, nor from sending their money to Jerusalem: I have 
therefore written to you, that you may know that both Cesar and I would have 
you act accordingly.” dine 

- 7. Nor did Julius Antonius the proconsul write otherwise: “ T’o the magis- 
trates, senate, and people of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting: As I was dispen- 
sing justice at Ephesus, on the ides of February, the Jews that dwell in Asia de. 
monstrated to me, that Augustus and Agrippa had permitted them to use their 
own laws and customs, and to offer those their first fruits which every one of 
them freely offers to the Deity on account of piety, and to carry them in a com 
pany together to Jerusalem without disturbance. They also petitioned me, that 
{ would confirm what had been granted by Augustus and Agrippa, by my owpr 
sanction. I would therefore have you take notice, that, according to the will of 
Augustus and Agrippa; I permit them to use and do according to the customs of 
their forefathers without disturbance.” 

8. I have been obliged to set down these decrees, because the present history 
of our own acts will go generally among the Greeks; and I have hereby demon- 
strated to them, that we have formerly been in great esteem, and have not been 
probibited by those governors we were under from keeping any of the laws of 
our forefathers; nay, that we have been supported by them, while we followed 
our own religion, and the worship we paid to God; andI frequently make mention 
of these decrees, in order to reconcile other people to us, and to take away the 
causes of that hatred which unreasonable men bear to us. As for our customs,” 
there is no nation which always makes use of the same, and in every city almost 
we meet with them different from one another; but natural justice is most agree 
able to the advantage of all men equally, both Greeks and barbarians, to which 
our laws have the greatest regard, and thereby render us, 1f we abide in them after 
a pure manner, benevolent and friendly to all men: on which acéount we have 
reason to expect the hke return from others, and to inform them that they ought 
not to esteem difference cf positive institutions a sufficient cause of alienation, 
hut [join with us in] the pursuit of virtue and probity, for this belongs to all men 
in common, and of itself alone is sufficient for the preservation of human life. 1 
new return to the thread of my history. 


* The remainmg part of this chapter is a remarkable one, as justly distinguishing natural justice, re}i 
gion, and morality, from positive institutions in all countries, and evidently preferring the former before 
the Jatter; as did the true prophets of God always under the Old Testament, and Christ and his apostles 
always under the New; whence our Josephus seems to have been at this time nearer Christianity than 
were the Scribes and Pharisees ofhis age, who, as we know from the New Testament, were entirely of a. 
different opinion and practice, ‘é ee 
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CHAP. VII. 


How upon Herod’s going dewn into David’s Sepulchre, the Sedition in his Family 
greatly increased. 


§ 1. As for Herod, he had spent vast sums about the cities, both without and 
within his own kingdom ; and as he had before beard that Hyrcanus, who had 
been king before him, had opened David’s sepulchre, and taken out of it three 
thousand talents of silver, and that there was a much greater number Jeft behind, 
and indeed enough to suffice all his wants, he had a great while an intention to 
make the attempt; and at this time he opened that sepulchre by night and went 
into it, and endeavoured that it should not de at all known in the city, but took 
only his most faithful friends with him. As for any money, he found none, as 
tiyreanus had done, but that furniture of geld, and those precious goods that were 
laid up there; all which he took away. However, he hada great desire to make 
a more diligent search, and to go farther in, even as far the very bodies of David 
and Solomon; where two of his guards were slain, by a flame that burst out upon 
those that went in; as the report was. So he was terribly affrighted, and went 
out, and built a propitiatory monument of that fright he had been in, and this of 
white stone, at the mouth of the sepulchre, and that at a great expense also. And 
even Nicolaus*- his historiographer makes mention of this monument built by 
ILerod, though he does not mention his going down into the sepulchre, as know- 
ing that action to be of ill repute ; and many other things he treats of in the same 
manner in his book ; for he wrote in Herod’s lifetime, and under his reign, and 
so as to please him, and as a servant to him, touching upon nothing but what 
tended to his glory, and openly excusing many of his notorious crimes, and very 
diligently concealing them. And as he was desirous to put handsome colours 
on the death of Mariamne, and her sons, which were barbarous actions in the 
king, he tells falsehoods about the incontinence of Mariamne, and the treacherous 
designs of his sons upon him; and thus he proceeded in his whole work, making 
a pompous encomium upon what just actions he had done, but earnestly apologi 
zing for his unjust ones. Indeed a man, as I said, may have a great deal to say 
by way of excuse for Nicolaus; for he did not so properly write this as a history 
for others, as somewhat that might be subservient to the king himself. As for 
ourselves, who come of a family nearly allied to the Asamonean kings, and on 
that account having an honourable place, which is the priesthood, we think it in- 
decent to say any thing that is false about them, and accordingly we have de- 
scribed their actions efter an unblemished and upright manner. And although 
we reverence many of Herod’s posterity, who still reign, yet do we pay a grea‘er 
regard to truth than to them, and this though it sometimes happens that we incur 
‘heir displeasure by so doing. 

2. And indeed Herod’s troubles in his family seemed to be augmented, by 
reason of this attempt he made upon David’s sepulchre, whether divine vengeance 
increased the calamities he lay under, in order to render them incurable, or 
whether fortune made an assault upon him, in those cases, wherein the season- 
ableness of the cause made it strongly believed that thecalamities came upon hin 
for his impiety; for the tumult was like a civil war in his palace, and their hatred 
towards one another was like that where each onc strove to exceed one anothicr 
m calumnies. However, Antipater used stratagems perpetually against his bro. 
thren, and that very cunningly: while abroad he loaded them with accusations, 

* It is here worth our observation, how careful Josephus was as to the discovery of truth in berod"s 
history, since he would not follow Nicolaus of Damascus himself, so great an historian, where there was 
preat reason to suspect that he flattered Herod; which impartiality in history Josephus here solemnly 
professes, and of which impartiality be has given more demonstration than almost any other aistorian 


whomsoever. But as to Herod's taking great wealth out of David's sepulchre, though cannot prove a. 
vet do | strongly suspect it from this very history. 
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ut still took upon him frequently to apologize for them, that this apparent 
benevolence tu them might make him be believed, and forward his attempts 
against them, by which means he, after various manners, circumvented his 
father, who believed that all he did was for his preservation. Herod also recom- 
mended Ptolemy, who was a great director of the affairs of his kingdom, to An- 
tipater, and consulted with his mother about the public affairs also. And indeed 
these were all in all, and did what they pleased, and made the king angry against 
any other persons, as they thought it might be to their own advantage; but still 
the sons of Mariamne were in a worse and worse condition perpetually, and 
while they were thrust out, and set in a more dishonourable rank, who yet by 
birth were the most noble, they could not bear the dishonour. And for the wo- 
men, Glaphyra, Alexander’s wife, the daughter of Archelaus, hated Salome, 
both because of her love to her husband, and because Glaphyra seemed to be- 
have herself somewhat insolently towards Salome’s daughter, who was the wife of 
Aristobulus, which equality of hers to herself Glaphyra took very impatiently 
3. Now besides this second contention that had fallen among them, neither did 
the king’s brother Pheroras keep himself out of trouble, but had a particular 
foundation for suspicion and hatred, for he was overcome by the charms of his 
wife to such a degree of madness, that he despised the king’s daughter, to whom 
he had been betrothed, and wholly bent his mind to the other, who had been but 
a servant. Herod also was grieved by the dishohour that was done him, because’ 
he had bestowed many favours upon him, and had advanced him to that height of 
power that he was almost a partner with him in the kingdom, and saw that he 
had not made him a due return for his favours, and esteemed himself unhappy 
on that account. So upon Pheroras’s unworthy refusal, he gave the damsel to 
Phasaelus’s son; but after some time, when he thought the heat of his brother’s 
affections was over, he blamed him for his former conduct, and desired him to 
take his second daughter, whose name was Cypros. Ptolemy also advised him 
to leave off affronting his brother, and to forsake her whom he had loved, for 
that it was a base thing to be so enamoured of a servant as to deprive himself of 
the king’s good will to him, and become an occasion of his trouble, and make 
himself hated by him. Pheroras knew that this advice would be for his own 
advantage, particularly because he had been accused before, and forgiven: so 
he put his wife away, although he already had a son by her, and engaged to the 
king, that he would take his second daughter, and agreed that the thirtieth day 
after should be the day of marriage; and sware he would have no farther con- 
versauon with her whom he had put away ; but when the thirty days were over, 
he was such a slave to his affections, that he no longer performed any thing he 
had promised, but continued still with his former wife. This occasioned Herod 
to grieve openly, and made him angry, while the king dropped one word or other 
against Pheroras perpetually; and many made the king’s anger an opportunity 
for raising calumnies against him. Nor had the king any longer a single quiet 
day or hour, but occasions of one fresh quarrel or another arose among his reta- 
tions, and those that. were dearest to him; for Salome was of a harsh temper, 
and ill natured to Mariamne’s sons, nor would she suffer her own daughter, wno 
was the wife of Ar:stobulus, one of those young men, to bear a good will to her 
husband, but persuaded her to tell her, if he said any thing to her in private; 
and when any misunderstandings happened, as is common, she raised a great 
many suspicions out of it: by which means she learned all their concerns, and 
made the damsel ill natured to the young man. And in order to gratify her 
mother, she often said, that the young men used to mention Mariamne when 
they were by themselves ; and that they had hated their father, and were con. 
auany cureatening, that if they had once got the kingdom, they would make 
Jlerod’s sons by his other. wives country schoolmasters, for that the present edu. . 
cation which was given them, and their diligence in learning, fitted them for 
such an empioyment.* And as for the women, whenever they saw them adorned 
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with their mother’s clothes, they threatened that, instead of their present gaudy 
apparel, they should be clothed in sackcloth, and confined so closely that they 
should not see the light of the sun. ‘These stories were presently carried by 
Salome to the king, who was troubled to hear them, and endeavoured to make 
up matters: but these suspicions afflicted him, and becoming more and more 
uneasy, he believed every body. against every body. However, upon his re- 
buking his sons, and hearing the defence they made for themselves, he was 
easier for a while, though a little afterwards much worse accidents. came 
upon him. | 

4. For Pheroras:came to Alexander, the husband of Glaphyra, who was the 
daughter of Archelaus, as we have already told you, and said, that he had heard 
from Salome, that Herod was enamoured of Glaphyra, and that his passion for 
her was incurable. When Alexander heard that, he was ajl on fire, from his 
youth and jealousy ; and he iterpreted the instances of Herod’s obliging beha- 
viour to her, which were very frequent, for the worse, which came from those sus. 
picions he had on account of that word which fell from Pheroras; nor could he 
conceal his grief at the thing, but informed him what words Pheroras had said, 
Upon which Herod was in a greater disorder than ever ; and not bearing such a 
false calumny, which was to his shame, was much disturbed at it; and often did 
he lament the wickedness of his domestics, and how good he had been to them, 
and how ill requitals they had made him. So he sent for Pheroras, and reproach- 
ed him, and said, “¢ Thou vilest of all men! art thou come to that unmeasurable and 
extravagant degree of ingratitude, as not only to suppose such things of me, but 
to speak of them? I now indeed perceive what thy intentions are: it is not thy 
only aim to reproach me, when thou usest such words to my son, but thereby to 
persuade him to plot against me, and get me destroyed by poison. And who is 
there, if he had not a good genius at his elbow, as hath my son, but would not 
sear such a suspicion of his father, but would revenge himself upon him? Dost 
thou suppose that thou hast only dropped a word for him to think of, and not ra- 
ther hast put a sword into his hand to slay his father? And what dost thou mean, 
when thou really hatest both him and his brother, to pretend kindness to them, 
only in order to raise a reproach against me, and talk of such things as no one 
but such an impious wretch as thou art could either devise in their! mind, or de- 
clare in their words. Be gone, thou art such a plague to thy benefactor and thy 
brother ; and may that evil conscience of thine go along with thee; while I still 
overcome my relations by kindness, and am so far from avenging myself of them, 
as they deserve, that I bestow greater benefits upon them than they are wor- 
thy of.” 

5. Thus did the king speak. Whereupon Pheroras, who was caught in the 
very act of his villany, said, that “it was Salome who was the framer of this plot, 
and that the words came from her.” But as soon as she heard that, for she was 
at hand, she cried out, like one that would be believed, that no such thing ever 
came out of her mouth: that they all earnestly endeavoured to make the king 
hate her, and to make her away, because of the good will she bore to Herod, and 
because she was always foreseeing the dangers that were coming upon him, and 
that at present there were more plots against him than usual; for while she was 
the only person who persuaded her brother to put away the wife he now had, ard 
to take the king’s daughter, it was no wonder if she were hated by him. Asshe 
said this, and often tore her hair, and often beat her breast, her countenance 
made her denial to be believed, but the perverseness of her manners declared at 
the same time her dissimulation in these proceedings: but Pheroras was caught 
between them, and had nothing plausible to offer in his own defence, while he 
confessed that he had said what was charged upon him, but was not believed 
when he said he had heard it from Salome: so the confusion among thern was ins 
creased, and their quarrelsome words one to another. At last the king, out of 
his hatred to his brother and sister, sent them both away ; and when he had comm 
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mended the moderation of his son, and that he had himself told him of the ‘re. 
port, he went in the evening to refresh himself. After such a contest as this 
had fallen out among them, Salome’s reputation suffered greatly, since she was 
supposed to have first raised the calumny; and the king’s wives were grieved at 
her, as’ knowing she was a very ill natured woman, and would sometimes bea 
friend, and sometimes an enemy at different seasons: so they perpetually said 
one thing or another against her, and somewhat that now fell out made them the 
bolder in speaking against her. 

6. There was one Obodas, king of Arabia, an inactive and slothful man in his 
nature ; but Sylleus managed most of his affairs for him. He was a shrewd man, 
ulthough he were but young, and was handsome witha]. This Sylleus, upon 
some occasion Coming to Herod, and supping with him, saw Salome, and set his 
heart upon her; and understanding that she was a widow, he discoursed: with 
her. Now because Salome was at this time less in favour with her brother, she 
looked upon Sylleus with some passion, and was very earnest to be married to 
him; and on the days following there appeared many, and those very great 
indications of their agreement together. Now the women carried this news to 
the king, and laughed at the indecency of it; whereupon Herod inquired about 
it farther of Pheroras, and desired him to observe them at supper, how their 
behaviour was one toward another ; who told him, that by the signals which came 
from their heads and their eyes, they both were evidently in love. After this, 
Sylleus the Arabian, being suspected, went away, but came again two or three 
months afterwards, as it were on that very design, and spake to Herod about it, 
and desired that Salome might be given him to wife; for that his affinity might 
not be disadvantageous to his affairs, by a union with Arabia, the government of 
which country was already in effect under his power, and more evidently would 
be his hereafter. Accordingly, when Herod discoursed with his sister about it, 
and asked her whether she were disposed to this match ? she immediately agreed 
to it. But when Sylleus was desired to come over tothe Jewish religion, and 
then he should marry her, and that it was impossible to do it on any other terms, 
he would not bear that proposal, and went his way: for he said, that if he should 
do so, he should be stoned by the Arabs. . Then did Pheroras reproach Salome 
for her incontinency, as did the women much more; and said that Sylleus had © 
debauched her. As for that damsel, which the king had betrothed to his brother 
Pheroras, but he had not taken her, as I have before related, because he was 
enamoured of his former wife, Salome desired of Herod she might be given to 
her son by Costobarus ; which match he was very willing to, but was dissuaded 
fromit by Pheroras, who pleaded, that this young man would not be kind to her, 
since his father had been slain by him, and that it was more just that his son, who 
was to be his successor in the tetrarchy, should have her: so he begged his 
pardon, and persuaded him to do so. Accordingly the damsel, upon this change 
of her espousals, was disposed of to this young man, the son of Pheroras, the 
king giving for her portion a hundred talents. ayo 


‘ CHAP. VIII. 


How Herod took up Alexander, and bound him ; whom yet Archelaus, King of 
Cappadocia, reconciled to his Father Herod again. 


§ 1. Bur still the affairs of Herod’s family were no better, but perpetually more 
troublesome. Now this accident happened, which arose from no decent occasion, 
but proceeded so far as to bring great difficulties upon him. There were certain 
eunuchs which the king had, and on acccunt of their beauty was very fond ot 
them; and the care of bringing him drink was intrusted to one of them; of 
bringing him his supper to another ; and of putting him to bed to the third ; who 
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afso managed the principal affairs of the government; and there was cone told the 
king that these eunuchs were corrupted by Alexander, the king’s scn, with great 
sums of money: and when they were asked whether Alexander had criminal 
conversation with them? they confessed it, but they said they knew of no farther 
mischief of his against his father; but when they were more severely tort red, 
and were in the utmost extremity, and the tormentors out of compliance with 
Antipater, stretched the rack to the very utmost, they said that Alexander bare 
great ill will and innate hatred to his father; and that he told them, that Herod 
despaired to live much longer; and that in order to cover his great age, he 
coloured his hair black, and endeavoured to'conceal what would discover how old. 
he was; but that if he would apply himself to him, when he should attain the 
kingdom, which, in spite of his father, could come to no one else, he should 
quickly have the first place in that kingdom under him; for that he was now ready 
to take the kingdom, not only as his birthright, but by the preparations he had 
inade for obtaining it; because a great many of the rulers, and a great many of 
his friends, were of his side ; and those no ill men neither, ready both to do and 
to suffer whatsover should come on that account. 

2. When Herod heard this confession, he was all over anger and fear: some 
parts seeming to him reproachful, and some made him suspicious of dangers that 
attended him; insomuch that on both accounts he was provoked, and bitterly afraid 
lest some more heavy plot was laid against him than he should be then able to 
escape from; whereupon he did not now make an open search, but sent about 
spies to watch such as he suspected; for he was now overrun with suspicion and 
hatred against all about him; and indulging abundance of those suspicions, in 
order to his preservation, he continued to suspect those that were guiltless ; nor 
did he set any bounds to himself, but supposing that those who staid with him had 
the most power to hurt him, thev were to him very frightful; and for those that did 
not use to come to him, it seemed enough to name them [to make them suspected, | 
and he thought himself safer when they were destroyed: and at last his domestics 
were come to that pass, that being no way secure of escaping themselves, they 
fell to accusing one another, and imagining that he who first accused another was 
most likely to save himself; yet, when any had overthrown others, they were 
hated, and they were thought to suffer justly, who unjustly accused others, and 
they only thereby prevented their own accusation; nay, they now executed their 
own private enmities by this means, and when they were caught, they were 
punished in the same way. ‘Thus these men contrived to make use of this 
opportunity as an instrument and a snare against their enemies; yet when they 
tried it, were themselves caught also in the same snare wt th they laid for others: 
and the king soon repented of whiat he had done, because he had no clear evidence 
of the guilt of those whom he had slain; and yet what was still more severe in 
him, he did not make use of his repentance, in order to leave off doing the like 
again, but in order to inflict the same punishments upon their accusers. 

3. And in this state of disorder were the affairs of the palace; and he had al. 
ready told many of his friends directly that they ought not to appear before him, 
nor come into the palace: and the reason of this injunction was, that [when they 
were there] he had less freedom of acting, or a greater restraint on himself on 
their account: for at this time it was that he expelled Andromachus and Gemel- 
ius; men who had of old been his friends, and been very useful to him in the 
affairs of his kingdom; and been of advantage to his family, by their ambassages 
and counsels; and had been tutors to his sons; and had in a manner the first de- 
gree of freedom with him. He expelled Andromachus because his son Deme- 
trius was a companion to Alexander; and Gemellus, because he knew that he 
wished him well; which arose from his having been with him m his youth, when 
he was at schoo], and absent at Rome. ‘These he expelled out of his palace, and 
was willing enough to have done worse by them; but that he might not seem to 
take such liberty against men of so great reputation, he contented huase’f wit 
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depriving them of their dignity, and of their power to hinder his wicked pra: ’ 
ceedings. 

4. Now it was Antipater, who was the cause of all this; who when he knew 
what a mad and licentious way of acting his father was in, and had been a great 
whil2 one of his counsellors, he hurried him on, and then thought he should bring 
him on to do somewhat to purpose, when every one that could oppose him was 
taken away. When therefore Andromachus and his friends were driven away, 
and had no discourse nor freedom with the king any longer, the king, in the first 
place, examined by torture all whom he thought to be faithful to Alexander, 
whet ser they knew of any of his attempts against him; but these died without 
havi g any thing to say to that matter; which made the king more zealous [after 
discoveries, | when he could not find out what evil proceedings he suspected them 
of. As for Antipater, he was very sagacious to raise a calumny against those 
that were really innocent, as if their denial was only their constancy and fidelity 
[tc Alexander, | and thereupon provoked Herod to discover, by the torture of great 
numbers, what attempts were still concealed. Now there was a certain person 
among the many that were tortured, who said, that he knew that the young man 
had often said, that when he was commended as a tall man in bis body, and a 
skilful marksman, and that in his other commendable exercises he exceeded all 
men, these qualifications given him by nature, though good in themselves, were 
not advantageous to him, because his father was grieved at them, and envied him 
for them; and that when he walked along with his father, he endeavoured to 
depress and shorten himself, that he might not appear too tall; and that when he 
shot at any thing as he was hunting, when his father was by, he missed his mark 
on purpose, for he knew how ambitious his father was of being superior in such 
exercises. So when the man was tormented about this saying, and had ease given 
his body after it, he added, that he had his brother Aristobulus for his assistance ; 
and contrived to lie in wait for their father, as they were hunting, and kill him: 
and when they had done so, to fly to Rome, and desire to have the kingdom given 
them. ‘here were also letters of the young man found, written to his brother ; 
wherein he complained that his father did not act justly in giving Antipater a 
country, whose [yearly] revenues amounted to two hundred talents. Upon these 
confessions, Herod presently thought he had somewhat to depend on, in his own 
opinion, as to his suspicion about his sons: so he took up Alexander and bound 
him; yet did he still continue to be uneasy ; and was not quite satisfied of the 
truth of what he had heard; and when he came to recollect himself, he found that 
they had only made juvenile complaints and contentions; and that it was an in- 
eredible thing, that when his son should have slain him he should openly go to 
Rome [to beg the kingdom ;] so he was desirous to have some surer mark of his 
son’s wickedness; and was very solicitous about it, that he might not appear to 
have condemned him to be put in prison too rashly'; so he tortured the principal 
of Alexander’s friends, and put not a few of them to death ; without getting any 
of the things out of them which he suspected. And while Herod was very busy 
about this matter, and the palace was full of terror and trouble, one of the younger 
sort, when he was in the utmost agony, confessed that Alexander had sent to his 
friends at Rome, and desired that he might be quickly invited thither by Cwsar ; 
and that he could discover a plot against him; that Mithridates, the king of 
Parthia, was joined in friendship with. his father against the Romans; and that 
be had a poisonous potion ready prepared at Askelon. | 

0. ‘To these accusations Herod gave credit; and enjoyed hereby, in his mise. 
rable case, some sort of consolation in excuse of his rashness, as flattering himself 
with finding things in so bad a condition: butas for the poisonous potion which he 
uboured to find, he could find none. As for Alexander, he was very desirous to 
uggravate the vast misfortunes he was under; so he pretended not te deny the ac- 
cusations, but punished the rashness of his father with a greater crime of his own 
and perhaps he was willing to make his father ashamed af his easy belief of suce 
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calumnies: he aimed especially, if he could gain belief to his story, to plague him, 
and his whole kingdom; for he wrote four letters and sent them to him, that “ he 
did not need to torture any more persons, for he had plotted against him; and that 
be had for his partners, Pheroras and the most faithful of his friends; and that 
Salome came into him by night, and that she lay with him whether he woud or 
no; and that all men were come to be of one mind, to make away with him as 
soon as they could, and so get clear of the continual fear they were in from him.” 
Among these were accused Ptolemy and Sapinius, who were the most faithful 
friends to the king. And what more can be said, but that those who before were 
the most intimate friends were become wild beasts to one another, as if a certain 
madness had fallen upon them; while there was no room for defence or refuta- 
tion, in order to the discovery of the truth, but all were at random doomed to de- 
struction; so that some lamented those that were in prison ; some those that were 
put to death; and others lamented that they were in expectation of the same mi- 
series: and a melancholy solitude rendered the kingdom deformed, and quite the 
reverse to that happy state it was formerly in. Herod’s own life also was entirely 
disturbed ; and because he could trust nobody, he was sorely punished by the ex- 
pectation of farther misery ; for he often fancied in his imagination, that his son 
had fallen upon him, or stood by him with a sword in his hand; and thus was his 
mind night and day intent upon this thing, and resolved it over and over, no other- 
wise than if he were under a distraction. And this was the sad condition Herod 
was now in. x 

6. But when Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, heard of the state that Herod was 
in, and being in great distress about his daughter, and the young man [her hus. 
band,] and grieving with Herod, as with a man that was his friend, on account of 
so great a disturbance as he was under, he came [to Jerusalem] on purpose to 
compose their differences : and when he found Herod in such a temper, he thought 
it wholly unseasonable to reprove him, or to pretend that he had done any thing 
rashly; for that he should thereby naturally bring him to dispute the point with 
him, and by still more and more apologizing for himself to be the more irritated ; 
he went therefore another way to work, in order to correct the former misfortunes, 
and appeared angry at the young man; and said that Hered had been so very 
mild a man that he had not acted a rash part at all. He also said he would dis- 
solve his daughter’s marriage with Alexander, nor could in justice spare his own 
daughter, if she were conscious of any thing, and did not inform Herod of it. 
When Archelaus appeared to be of this temper, and otherwise than Herod ex. 
pected or imagined, and, for the main, took Herod’s part, and was angry on his 
account, the king abated of his harshness, and took occasion from his appearing 
to have acted justly hitherto, to come by degrees to put on the affection of a fa- 
ther, and was on both sides to be pitied; for when some persons refuted the ca- 
lumnies that were laid on the young man, he was thrown into a passion ; but when 
Archelaus joined in the accusation, he was dissolved into tears and sorrow after 
an affectionate manner. Accordingly he desired that he would not dissolve his 
son’s marriage, and became not so angry as before at his offences. So when 
Archelaus had brought him te a more moderate temper, he transferred the calum- 
nies upon his friends; and said, it must be owing to them that so young a man, 
and one unacquainted with malice, was corrupted; and he supposed that there was. 
more reason to suspect the brother than the son. Upon which Herod was very 
much displeased at Pheroras ; who indeed now had no one that could make a re. 
eonciliation between him and his brother. So when he saw that Archelaus had 
the greatest power with Herod, he"betook himself to him in the habit of a mour. 
ner, and like one that had all the signs upon him of an undone man. Upon this, 
Archelaus did not overlools the intercession he made to him, nor yet did he wn- 
dertake to change the king’s disposition towards him immediately ; and he said, 
«hat it was better for him to come himself to the king, and confess himself the oc- 
easion of all; that this would make the king’s anger not to be so extravagant te- 
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wards him; and that then he would be present to assist him. When he had per- 
suaded him to this, he gained his point with both of them; and the calumnies 
raiscd against the young man were, beyond all expectation, wiped off. And Ar. 
chelaus, as soon as he had made the reconciliation, went then away to Cappa. 
docia, having proved at this juncture of time the most acceptable person to Herod 
in the world; on which account he gave him the richest presents, as tokens of 
his respects to him; and being on other occasions magnanimous, he esteemed 
him one of his dearest friends. He also made an agreement with him that he 
would go to Rome, because ke had written to Cesar about these affairs; so they 
went together as far as Antioch, and there Herod made a reconciliation ‘between 
Archelaus and Titus, the president of Syria, who had been greatly at variance 
and so returned back to Judea. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Revolt of the Trachonites: how Sylleus accused Herod before 
Cesar: and how Herod, when Cesar was angry at him, resolved to send 
Nicolaus to Rome. 


§ 1. Wun Herod had been at Rome, and was come back again, a war arose 
between him and the Arabians, on the occasion following: the mhabitants of 
Trachonitis, after Cesar had taken the country away from Zenodorus, and added 
it to Herod, had not now power to rob; but were forced to plough the land, and 
to live quietly, which was a thing they did not like; and when they did take that 
pains, the ground did not produce much fruit for them. However, at the first the 
king would not permit them to rob, and so they abstained from that unjust way 
of living upon their neighbours, which procured Herod a great reputation for his 
care: but when he was sailing to Rome, it was at that time when he went to 
accuse his son Alexander, and, to commit Antipater to Cesar’s protection; the 
Trachonites spread a report asif he were dead; and revolted from his dominion; 
and betook themselves again to their accustomed way of robbing their neighbours: 
at which time the king’s commanders subdued them during his absence; but 
abuut forty of the principal robbers, being terrified by those that had been taken, 
left the country, and retired into Arabia, Sylleus entertaining them, after he had 
missed of marrying Salome, and gave them a place of strength, in which they 
dwelt. So they overran not only Judea, but all Celesyria also, and carried off 
the prey, while Sylleus afforded them places of protection and quietness during 
their wicked practices. But when Herod came back from Rome, he perceived 
that his dominions had greatly suffered by them; and since he could not reach the 
robbers themselves, because of the secure retreat they had in that country, and 
which the Arabians’ government afforded them; and yet being very uneasy at 
the injuries they had done him, he went over all Trachonitis, and slew their 
relations ; whereupon these robbers were more angry than before; it being a 
law among them to be avenged on the murderers of their relations by al] possible 
means; so they continued to tear and rend every thing under Herod’s dominion 
with impunity: then did he discourse about these robberies to Saturninus and 

vlumnius ; and required that they should be punished: upon which occasion 
‘hey still the more confirmed themselves in their robberies, and became more 
numerous; and made very great disturbances; laying waste the countries and 
villages that belonged to Herod’s kingdom, and killing those: men whom they 
caught, till these unjust proceedings came to be like a real war; for the robbers 
were now become about a thousand. At which Hered was sore displeased, and 
required the robbers, as well as the money which he had lent Obodas, by Sylleus, 
which was sixty talents; and since the time of payment was now past, he desyes 
to have it paid him; but Sylleus, who had laid Cbodas aside, and managed all bv 
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himself, denied that the robbers were in Arabia, and put off tne payment of the 
money; about which there was a hearing before Saturninus and Volumnius, who 
were then the presidents of Syria.* At Jast, he by their means agreed that within 
thirty days’ time, Herod should be paid his money; and that each of them should 
deliver up the other’s subjects reciprocally. Now, as to Herod, there was not 
one of the other’s subjects found in his kingdom, either as doing any injustice, er 
on any other account; but it was proved that the Arabians had the robbers 
amongst them. 

2. When the day appointed for the payment of the money was past, without 
Sylleus’s performing any part of his agreement, and he was gone to Rome, 
Herod demanded the payment of the money, and that the robbers that were in 
Arabia should be delivered up; and, by the permission of Saturninus and Volum. 
nius, executed the judgment himself upon those that were refractory. He took 
an army that he had, and led it into Arabia, and in three days’ time marched 
seven mansions; and when he came to the garrison wherein the robbers were, 
he made an assault upon them, and took them all; and demolished the place, 
which was called Raepta, but. did no harm to any others; but as the Arabiaus 
came to their assistance, under Naceb their captain, there ensued a battle, wherem 
a few of Herod’s soldiers, and Naceb, the captain of the Arabians, and about 
twenty of his soldiers fell, while the rest betook themselves to flight. So when 
he had brought these to punishment, he placed three thousand Idumeans in 
Trachonitis, and thereby restrained the robbers that were there. He also sent 
an account to the captains that were about Phenicia, and demonstrated that he 
had done nothing but what he ought to do, in punishing the refractory Arabians; 
which, upon an exact inquiry, they found to be no more than what was true. 

3. However, messengers were hasted away to Sylleus to Rome, and informed 
him what had been done, and, as is usual, aggravated every thing. Now Sylleus 
had already insinuated himself into the knowledge of Cesar, and was then about 
the palace ; and as soon as he heard of these things, he changed his habit into 
black, and went in and told Cesar, that ‘ Arabia was afflicted with war, and that 
all his kingdom was in great confusion, upon Herod’s laying it waste with his 
army; and he said, with tears in his eyes, that two thousand five hundred of. the 
principal men among the Arabians had been destroyed, and that their captain, 
Nacebus, his familiar friend and kinsman, was slain; and that the riches that 
were at Raepta were carried off; and that Obodas was despised, whose infirm 
state of body rendered him unfit for war: on which account neither he nor the 
Arabian army were present.”” When Sylleus said so, and added invidiously, that 
“he would not himself have come out of the country, unless he had believed that 
Cesar would have provided that they should all have peace one with another, 
and that, had he been there, he would have taken care that the war should not 
have been to Herod’s advantage.” Cesar was provoked when this was said ; 
and asked no more than this one question, both of Herod’s friends that were 
there, and of his own friends, who were come from Syria, “ Whether Herod had 
led an army thither?” and when they were forced to confess so much, Cesar, 
without staying to hear for what reason he did it, and how it was done, grew very 
angry, and wrote to Herod sharply. ‘The sum of his epistle was this: that 
“whereas of old he had used him as his friend, he should now use him as his 
subject.” Sylleus also wrote an account of this to the Arabians; who were so 
elevated with it, that they neither delivered up the robbers that had fled to them 
nor paid the money that was due: they retained those pastures also which they 
had hired, and kept them without paying their rent, and all this because the king 
of the Jews was now in a low condition, by reason of Cesar’s anger at him. 
Those of 'Trachonitis also made use of this opportunity, and rose up against the 


* These joint presidents of Syria, Saturninus and Volumnius, were not perhaps of equal authority; but 
the latter like a procurator under the former; as the very learned Noris and Pagi, and with them Der 


Hudson, determine 
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Idumean garrison, and followed the same way of robbing with the Arabians, whe 
had pillaged their country, and were more rigid in their unjust proceedings, not 
only in order to get by it, but by way of revenge also. 

4. Now Herod was foreed to bear all this, that confidence of his being quite 
gone with which Cesar’s favour used to inspire him; for Cesar would not admit 
so much as an embassage from him, to make an apology for him: and when thev 
came again, he sent them away without success. So he was cast into sadness 
and fear; and Sylleus’s circumstances grieved him exceedingly, who was now 
believed by Casar, and was present at Rome, nay, sometimes aspiring higher 
Now it came to pass that Obodas was dead: and Eneas, whose name was after 
ward changed to Aretas,* took the government, for Sylleus endeavoured by ca 
lumnies to get him turned out of his principality, that he might himself take it 
with which design he gave much money to the courtiers, and promised muck 
money to Cesar, who indeed was angry, that Aretas had not sent to him first be 
fore he took the kingdom ; yet did Eneas send an epistle and presents to Cesar, 
and a golden crown of the weight of many talents. Now that epistle accused 
Sylleus as having been a wicked servant, and having killed Obodas by poison: 
and that while he was alive, he had governed him as he pleased; and had alse 
debauched the wives of the Arabians; and had borrowed money, in order to ob 
tain the dominion for himself; yet did not Cesar give heed to these accusations, 
but sent his ambassadors back, without receiving any of his presents: but in the 
meantime the affairs of Judea and Arabia became worse and worse, partly be- 
cause of the anarchy they were under, and partly because, bad as they were, no- 
body had power to govern them; for of the two kings the one was not yet con- 
firmed in his kingdom, and so had not authority sufficient to restrain the evil 
doers; and as for Herod, Caesar was immediately angry at him, for having 
avenged himself, and so he was compelled to bear all the injuries that were of- 
fered him. At length, when he saw no end of the mischief which surrounded 
him, he resolved to send ambassadors to Rome again, to seé whether his friends 
had prevailed to mitigate Cesar, and to address ‘themselves to Casar himself. 
and the ambassador he sent thither was Nicolaus of Damascus. 


——_. 


CHAP. X. 


How Eurycles falsely accused Herod’s Sons ; and how their Father bound them. and 
wrote to Cesar about them. Of Sylleus, and how he was accused by Nicolaus. 


§ 1. Tux disorders about Herod’s family and children about this time grew much 
worse ; for it now appeared certain, nor was it unforeseen beforehand, that for- 
tune threatened the greatest and most unsupportable misfortunes possible to his 
kingdom. _ Its progress and augmentation at this time arose on thé occasion fol- 
‘owing: one Eurycles, a Lacedemonian (a person of note there, but a man of a 
perverse mind, and so cunning in his ways of voluptuousness and flattery, as to 
indulge both, and yet seem to indulge neither of them,) came in his travels to 
Herod, and made him presents, but so that he received more presents from him. 
He also took such proper seasons for insinuating himself into his friendship, that 
he became one of the most intimate of the king’s friends. He had his lodging in 
Antipater’s house; but he had not only access, but free conversation with Alexan. 
der, as pretending to him that he was in great favour with Archelaus, the king 
of Cappadocia ; whence he pretended much respect to Glaphyra, and in an oc- 
cult manner cultivated a friendship with them all, but always attending to what 

* This Aretas was now become so established a name for the kings of Arabia. [et Petra and Damas 
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was said and done, that he might be furnished with calumnies to please them all. 
{n short, he behaved himself so to every body in his conversation, as to appear 
to be his particular friend, and he made others believe that his being any where 
was for that person’s advantage. So he won upon Alexander, who was but young, 
and persuaded him that he might open his grievances to him with assurance, and 
with nobody else. So he declared his grief to him, how his father was alienated 
from him. He related to him also the affairs of his mother, and of Antipater ; 
that he had driven them from their proper dignity, and had the power over every 
thing himself; that no part of this was tolerable, since his father was already 
come to hate them; and, he added, that he would neither admit them to his table, 
nos to his conversation. Such were the complaints, as was but natural, of Alex- 
ander about the things that troubled him: and these discourses Eurycles carried 
to Antipater; and told him, he did not inform him of this on his own account, but 
that being overcome by his kindness, the great importance of the thing obliged 
him to doit: and he warned him to have a care of Alexander, for that what he 
had said was spoken with vehemency, and that, im consequence of what he said, 
he would certainly kill him with his own hand. Whereupon Antipater, thinking 
‘him to be his friend by this advice, gave him presents upon all occasions, and at 
length persuaded him to inform Herod of what he had heard. So when he.re- 
lated to the king Alexander’s ill temper, as discovered by the words he had heard 
him speak, he was easily believed by him, and he thereby brought the king to 
that pass, turning him about by his words, and irritating him, till he increased his 
hatred to him, and made him implacable, which he showed at that very time, for 
he immediately gave Eurycles a present of fifty talents; who, when he had got. 
ten them, went to Archélaus, king of Cappadocia, and commended Alexander 
before him, and told him that he had been many ways of advantage to him, in 
making a reconciliation between him and his father. So he got money from him 
also, and went away before his pernicious practices were found out: but when 
Eurycles was returned to Lacedemon, he did not leave off doing mischief; and 
‘so, for his many acts of injustice, he was banished from his own country. 

“2. But as for the king of the Jews, he was not aow in the temper he was in 
formerly towards Alexander and Aristobulus, when he had been content with the 
hearing their calamities when others told him of them, but he was now come to 
that pass as to~hate them himself, and to urge men to speak against them, though 
they did not do it of themselves. He also observed all that was said, and put 
questions, and gave ear to every one that would but speak, if they could but say 
uny thing against them, till at length he heard that Euratus of Cos was a con- 
wpirator with Alexander; which thing to Herod was the most agreeable and 
rweetest news imaginable. 

3. But still a greater misfortune came upon the young men; while the calum 
nies against them were continually increased, and, #8 a man may say, one would 
viink it was every one’s endeavour to lay some grievous thing to their charge, 
which might appear to be forthe king’s preservation. ‘There were two guards 
ot Herod’s body, who were in great esteem for their strength and tallness, Ju. 
cundus and Tyrannus; these men had been cast. off by Herod, who was displea- 
sed at then; these now used to ride along with Alexander, and for their skill in 
their exercises were in great esteem with him, and had some gold and other gifts 
pestowed on them. Now the king, having an immediate suspicion of these men, 
nad them tortured: who endured the torture courageously for a long time, but 
at last confessed, that Alexander would have persuaded them to kill Herod, when 
he was in pursuit of the wild beasts, that it might be. said he fell from his horse, 
and was run through with his own spear, for that he had one such a misfortune for- 
merly. ‘Théy also showed where there was money hidden in the stable under 
‘ground ; and these convicted the king’s chief hunter, that he had given the young 
men the royal ‘hunting spears, and weapons: to Alexander’s dependents at Alex. 
dnder’s Commands?) 9) | daly wo, 
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4. After these the commander of the garrison of Alexandrium was caught and 
tortured: tor he was accused to have promised to receive the young men iuto his 
fortress, and to supply them with that money of the king’s which was laid up in 
that fortress; yet did not he acknowledge any thing of it himself; but his sor. 
came in, and said it was so, and delivered up the writing, which so far as could 
be guessed, was in Alexander’s hand. Its contents were these: ‘‘ When we have 
finished, by God’s help, all that we have proposed to do, we will come to you ; 
but do your endeavours, as you have promised, to receive us into your fortress.” 
After this writing was produced, Herod had no doubt about the treacherous de- 
siens of his sons against him. But Alexander said, that Diophantus, the scribe, 
had imitated his hand, and that the paper was maliciously drawn up by Antipates ; 
for Diophantus appeared to be very cunning in such practices, and as he was 
afterwards convicted of forging other papers, he was put to death for it. 

5. So the king produced those that had been tortured before the multitude at _ 
Jericho, in order to have them accuse the young men; which accusers many of 
the people stoned to death; and when they were going to kill Alexander and 
Aristobulus likewise, the king would not permit them to do so, but restrained the 
multitude, by the means of Ptolemy and Pheroras. However, the young men 
were put under a guard, and kept in custody, that nobody might come at them, 
and all that they did or said was watched; and the reproach and fear they were 
in was little or nothing different from those of condemned criminals : and one of 
them, who was Aristobulus, was so deeply affected, that he brought Salome, who 
was his aunt and his mother-in-law, to lament with him for his calamities, and to 
nate him who had suffered things to come to that pass; when he said to her, 
“ Art not thou in danger of destruction also, while the report goes that thou hadst 
disclosed beforehand all our affairs to Sylleus, when thou wast in hopes of being 
married to him?’ But she immediately carried those words to her mother. 
Upon this he was out of patience ; and gave command to bind him; and enjoined 
them both, now they were kept separate, one from the other, to write down the 
ill things they had done against their father, and bring the writings to him. So 
when this was enjoined them, they wrote this, that they had laid no treacherous 
designs nor made any preparations against their father: but that they had in 
tended to fly away; and that by the distress they were in, their lives being now 
uncertain and tedious to them. 

G. About this time there came an ambassador out of Cappadocia, from Arche- 
laus, whose name was Melas: he was one of the principal rulers under him. 
So Herod, being desirous to show Archelaus’s ill will to him, called for Alexan- 
der, as he was in his bonds, and asked him again concerning his flight, whither 
aud how they had resolved to retire? Alexander replied, “To Archelaus, who 
had promised to send them away to Rome ; but that they had no wicked nor mis- 
chievous designs against their father ; and that nothing of that nature which their 
adversaries had charged upon them was true ; and that their desire was, that he 
might have examined Tyrannus and Jucundus more strictly ; but that they had 

been suddenly slain by the means of Antipater, who put his own friends among 
.he multitude [for that purpose.’’] ' 

7, When this was said, Herod commanded that both Alexander and Melas 
should be carried to Glaphyra, Archelaus’s daughter; and that she, should be 
asked, whether she did not know somewhat of Alexander’s treacherous designs 
against Herod? Now as soon as they were come to her, and she saw Alexan- 
der in bonds, she beat her head, and, in a great consternation, gave a deep and 
rmuving groan. The young man also fell into tears. This was so miserable a 
spectacle to those present, that, for a great while, they were not able to say or 
to do any thing; but at length Ptolemy, who was ordered to bring Alexander, 
bid him say, whether his wife were conscious of his actions? He replied, 
“ How is it possible that she, whom I love better than my own soul, and by 
whom I have had children, should not know what T do? Upon which she criea 
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out, that “she knew o1 nv wiesed designs of his; but that yet, if her accusing 
herselt falsely would reaa to his preservation, she would confess it all.” Alex. 
ander replied, * There is no such wichedness as those (who ought the least of 
all so to do) suspect. which either [ have tmagined, or thou knowest of, but this 
only, that we had resolved to retire to Archelaus, and from thence to Rome.” 
Which she also confessed. Upon which Herod, supposing that Archelaus’s ill 
will to him was fully proved, sent a letter by Olympus and Volumnitis, and bid 
them, as they sailed by, to touch at Eleusa of Cilitia, and gave Archelaus the 
letter. And that when they had expostulated with him, that he had a hand in his 
son’s treacherous design against hin, they should from thence sail to Rome ; and 
that, in case they found Nicolaus had gained any ground, and that Cesar was 
no longer displeased at him, he should give him his letters, and the proofs which 
he had ready to show against the voung men. As to Archelaus, he made this 
defence for himself, that “ he had promised to receive the young men, because 
it was both for their own and their father’s advantage so to do, lest some too 
severe procedure should be gone upon in that anger and disorder they were in on 
occasion of the present suspicions ; but that still he had not promised to send 
them to Cesar; and that he had not promised any thing else to the young men 
that could show any il] will to him.” 

8. When these ainbassadors were come to Rome, they had a fit opportunity 
of delivering their letters to Caesar, because they found him reconciled to Herod ; 
fur the circumstances of Nicolaus’s ambassage had been as follows: As soon as 
he was come to Rome, and was about the court, he did not first of all set about 
what he was come for only, but he thought fit also to accuse Sylleus. Now the 
Arabians, even before he came to talk with them, were quarrelling one with 
another; end some of them left Sylleus’s party, and, joining themselves to Ni- 
colaus, informed him of all the wicked things that had been.done ; and produced 
to him evident demonstrations of the slaughter of a great number of Obodas’s 
friends by Sylleus: for when these men left Svlleus, they had carried off with 
them those letters whereby they could convict him. When Nicolaus saw such 
an opportunity afforded him, he made use of it, in order to gain his own point 
afterward, and endeavoured immediately to make a reconciliation between 
Cesar and Herod; for he was fully satisfied that if he should desire to make a 
defence for Herod directly, he should not be allowed that liberty ; but that if he 
desire to accuse Sylleus, there would an occasion present itself of speaking on 
Herod’s behalf. So when the cause was ready for a hearing, and the day was 

-appointed, Nicolaus, while Aretas’s ambassadors were present, accused Sylleus, 
and said, that ‘‘ he imputed to him the destruction of the king [Obodas,] and of 
many others of the Arabians: that he had borrowed money for no good design ; 
and he proved that he had been guilty of adultery, not only with the Arabian, 
but Roman women also.” And he added, that ‘above all the rest he had alienated 
Cesar from FElerod; and all that he had said about the actions of Herod were 
falsities.” When Nicolaus was come to this topic, Caesar stopped him from going 
on; and desired him only to speak to this affair of Herod’s; and to show that 
“ he had not Jed an army into Arabia, nor slain two thousand five hundred men 
there, nor taken prisoners, nor pillaged the country.” ‘To which Nicolaus made 
this answer ; “I shall principally demonstrate, that either nothing at all or but a 
very little of those imputations are true, of which thou hast been informed; for 
nad they been true, thou mightest justly have been still more angry at Herod.” 
At this strange assertion Cesar was very attentive: and Nicolaus said, that 
*“ there was a debt due to Herod of five hundred talents, and a bond, wherein it 
was written, that if the time appointed be elapsed, it should be lawful to make a 
seizure ont of any part of his country. As for the pretended army, he said nn 
was no army, but a party sent out to require the just payment of the money : that 
this was not sent immediately, nor so soon as the bond allowed, but that Sylleus 
hed frequer‘iy come before Saturninus and Volumnius, the president of Syriag 
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aad that at last he had sworn at Berytus,* by thy fortune, that he would certainly _ 
pay the money within thirty days, and deliver up the fugitives that were under 
his dominion. . And that when Sylleus had performed nothing of this, Herod came 
ugain before the presidents, aud upon their permission to make a seizure for his 
money, he with dificulty went out of his country with a party of soldiers for that 
purpose. And this is all the war which these men so tragically describe ; and 
this is the affair of the expedition into Arabia. And how can this be called a 
war! when thy presidents permitted it; the covenants allowed it; and it was not 
executed tll thy name, O Cesar, as well as that of the other gods, had been pro- 
faned. And now I must speak in order about the captives. ‘There were robbers 
that dwelt im Trachonitis: at first their number was no more than forty, but they 
became more alierwards, and they escaped the punishment Herod would have in. 
flicted on them, by making Arabia their refuge. Sylleus received them, and sup- 
ported them with food, that they might be mischievous to all mankind; and gave 
them a country to inhabit and himself received the gains they made by robbery : 
yet did he promise that he would deliver up these men, and that by the same oaths, 
and by the same time that he sware and fixed for payment of his debt; nor can _ 
he by any means show that any other persons have at this time been taken out 
of Arabia besides these ; and indeed not all these neither, but only so many as 
could not conceal themselves. And thus does the calumny of the captives, which 
hath been so odiously represented, appear to be no better than a fiction and a lie 
made on purpose to provoke thy indignation: for I venture to affirm, that when the 
forces of the Arabians came upon us, and one or twe of Herod’s party fell, he 
then only defended himself, and there fell Nacebus their general, ard in all about 
twenty-five others, and no more; when Sylleus, by multiplying every single sol- 
dier to a hundred, he reckons the slain te have been two thousand five hundred.” 
9. This provoked Casar more than ever: so he turned to Sylieus full of rage, 
and asked him how many of the Arabians were slain? Hereupon he hesitated, 
and said he had been imposed upon. ‘The covenants also were read about the 
money he had borrowed, and the letters of the presidents of Syria, and the com. 
plaints of the several cities, so many as had been injured by the robbers. The 
conclusion was this: that Sylleus was condemned to die, and that Caesar was re- 
conciled to Herod, and owned his repentance for what severe things he had writ. 
ten to him occasioned by ca'umny; insomuch that he told Sylleus that he had 
compelled him, by his lying account of things, to be guilty of ingratitude against 
a man that was his friend. At the last all came to this: Sylleus was sent away to 
answer Herod’s suit, and to repay the debt that he owed, and after that to be 
punished [with death :] but still Casar was offended with Aretas, that he had - 
taken upon himself the government, without his consent first obtained, for he had 
determined to bestow Arabia upon Herod; but that the letters he had sent hin- 
dered him from so doing, for Olympus and Volumnius, perceiving that Casar 
‘as now become favourable to Herod, thought fit immediately to deliver him the 
setters they were commanded by. Herod to give him concerning his sons. When 
Cesar had read them, he thought it would not be proper to add another govern- 
ment to him, now he was old, and in an ill state with relation to his sons, so be 


admitted Aretas’s ambassadors ; and after he had just reproved him for his rash- 
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ness, in not tarrying till he received the kingdom from him, he accepted of his 


fee, 


presents, and confirmed him in his government. 


® This oath, by the fortune of Cesar, was put to Polycarp, bishop of Smyma, by the Roman governor, 
to try whether he were a Christian, as they were then esteemed who refused to swear that oath  Maatyr. 
Polycarp, sect. 9. PF St Pa 
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CHAP. XI. 


How Herod, by Permission from Caesar, accused his Sons before an Assembiy of 
Judges at Berytus: and what Tero suffered for using a boundless and military 
Liberty of Speech. Concerning also the Death of the young Men, and 

their Burial at Alexandrium. 


§ 1. So Czsar was now reconciled to Herod, and wrote thus to him, that “he 
was grieved for him on account of his sons; and that in case they had been guilty 
of any profane and insolent crimes against him, it would behove him to punish 
them as parricides, for which he gave him power accordingly; but if they had 
only contrived to fly away, he would have him give them an admonition, and not 
proceed to extremity with them. He also advised him to get an assembly toge- 
ther, and to appoint some place near Berytus,* which is a city belonging to the 
Romans, and to take the presidents of Syria, and Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
and as many more as he thought to be illustrious for their friendship to him, and, 
the dignities they were in,.and determine what should be done by their approba.- 
tion.” These were the directions that Cesar gave him. Accordingly Herod, 
when the letter was brought to him, was immediately very glad of Cesar’s recon- 
ciliation to him, and very glad also that he had a complete authority given him 
over his sons. And it strangely came about, that whereas before, in his adversity, — 
though he had indeed showed himself severe; yet had he not been very rash, 
nor hasty in procuring the destruction of his sons; he now, in his prosperity, took, 
advantage of this change for the better, and the freedom he now had, to exercise 
his hatred against them after an unheard-of manner ; he therefore sent and called 
as many as he thought fit to this assembly, excepting Archelaus ; for as for him, 
he either hated him, so that he would not invite him, or he thought he would be 
an obstacle to his designs. 

2. When the presidents, and the rest that belonged to the cities, were come to 
Berytus, he kept his sons in a certain village belonging to Sidon, called Platana, 
but near to this city, that if they were called he might produce them: for he did 
not think fit to bring them before the assembly; and when there were one hun. 
dred and fifty assessors present, Herod came by himself alone and accused his 
sons, and that in such a way as if it were not a melancholy accusation, and not 
made but out of necessity, and upon the misfortunes he was under; indeed in such 
a-way as was very indecent for.a father to accuse his sons; for he was very ve- 
hement and disordered when he came to the demonstration of the crime they 
were accused of, and gave the greatest signs of passion and barbarity ; nor would 
he suffer the assessors to consider of the weight of the evidence, but asserted 
them to be true by his own authority, after a maaner most indecent in a father 
against his sons; and read himself what they themselves had written, wherein 
there was no confession of any plots or contrivances against him; but only how 
they had contrived to fly away, and containing withal certain reproaches against 
him, on account of the ill will he bare them; and when he came to those re- 
_ proaches, he cried out most of all, and exaggerated what they said as if they had 
confessed the design against him, and took his oath that he had rather lose his 
life than hear such reproachful words. At last he said, that ‘he had sufficient 
authority, both by nature and by Cesar’s grant to him [to do what he thought fit.] 
He also added an aliegation of a law of their country, which enjoined this: that 

* What Josephus relates Augustus to have here said, that Berytus was a city belonging tothe Romans, 
1s confirmed by Spanheim’s notes here. “It was,” says he, “acolony placed there by Augustus.” 
Whence Ulpian, De cens. bel. L. T. xv. The colony of Berytus was rendered famous by the benefitea 
of Cesar. And thence it.is, that among the coins of Augustus, we meet with some having this inserso 
tion: The happy colony of Augustus at Berytus. . 
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if parents laid their hands on the head of him that was accused, the stnideg by 
were obliged to cast stones at him, and thereby to slay him; which though he 
were ready to do in his own country and kingdom, yet did he wait for their deter. 
mination , that yet they came thither not so much as judges, to condemn them 
for such manifest designs against him, whereby he had almost perished by his 
son’s means; but as persons that had an opportunity of showing their detestation 
of such practices, and declaring how unworthy a thing it must be in any, even the 
most remote, to pass over such treacherous designs [ without punishment.” ] 

3. When the king had said this, and the young men had not been produced te 
make any defence for themselves, the assessors perceived there was no room fot 
equity and reconciliation ; so they confirmed his authority. And in the first place 
Saturninus, a person that had been consul, and of great dignity, pronounced his 
sentence, but with great moderation and trouble ; and said, that “he condemned 
Herod’s sons, but did not think they should be put to death. He had sons of his 
own; and to put one’s son to death is a greater misfortune than any other that 
could befall him by their means.” After him Saturninus’s sons, for he had three 
sons that followed him, and were his legates, pronounced the same seritence with 
their father. On the contrary, Volumnius’s sentence was, to inflict death on such 
as had been so impiously undutiful to their father; and the greatest part of the 
rest said the same, insomuch that the conclusion seemed to be, that the young 
men were condemned to die. Immediately after this Herod came away from 
thence, and took his sons to Tyre, where Nicolaus met him in his voyage from 
Rome ; of whom he inquired, after he had related to him what had passed at 
Berytus, what his sentiments were about his sons, and what his friends at Rome 
thought of that matter? His answer was, “That what they had determined todo 
to thee was impious, and that thou oughtest to keep them in prison; and if thou 
thinkest any thing farther necessary, thou mayest indeed so punish them, that 
thou mayest not appear to indulge thy anger more than to govern thyself by ‘judg. 
ment ; but if thou inclinest to the milder side, thou mayest absolve them, lest per: 
haps thy misfortunes be rendered incurable. And this is the opinion of the greatest 
part of thy friends at Rome also.”” Whereupon Herod was silent, and in great 
thoughtfulness, and bid Nicolaus sail along with him. 

4. Now as they came to Cesarea, every body was there talking of Herod’s’ 

sons, and the kingdom was in suspense, and the pecple in great expectation of 
what would become of them; for a terrible fear seized upon all men, lest the 
ancient disorders of the family should come to a sad conclusion, and they were 
in great trouble-about their sufferings ; nor was it without danger to say any rash 
thing about this matter, nor even to hear another: saying it; but men’s pity was 
forced to be shut up in themselves, which rendered the excess of their sorrow 
very irksome, but very silent; yet was there an old soldier of Herod’s whose 
name was Tero, who hada 40n of the same age with Alexander, and his friend, 
who was so very free, as openly to speak out “what others silently thought about 
that matter; and was forced to cry out often among the multitude, and said, in 
-he most unguarded manner, “That truth was perished, and justice taken away 
from'men, while lies and ill-will prevailed, and brought such a mist before public 
affairs, that the offenders were not able to see the greatest mischiefs that can 
befall men.” And as he was so bold, he seemed not to have kept himself out of 
danger, by speaking so freely ; but ie reasonableness of what he said moved men 
io regatd him as having behaved himself with great manhood, and this at a proper 
lime alsv, for which reason every one heard what he said with pleasure; anc 
although they first took caresof their own safety, by keeping silent themselves, yet 
did they kindly receive the great freedom he took ; for the expectation they were 
in of so great an affliction put a force upon them to Spent of Tero whatsoever 
they pleased, 

5 ‘This man had thrust himself into the king’s presence with the greatest 
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freedom. and desired to speak with him by himself alone, which the cing permitted 
him to do, where he said this: ‘ Since ‘Tam not able, O king, to beh up under 
s0 great a concern as I am under, [ have preferred the use cf this bold liberty 
that | now take, which may be for thy advantage, if thou mind to get any profit 
by it, before my own safety. Whither is thy understanding gone, and left thy 
soul empty? Whither is that extraordinary sagacity of thine cone, whereby thou 
ast performed so many and such glorious actions ? Whence comes this solitude, 
and desertion of thy friends and relations? Of which [ cannot but determine, that 
they are neither thy friends nor relations, while they overlook such horrid wickeds, 
ness in thy once happy kingdom. Dost not thou perceive what is doing? Wilt 
thou slay these two young men, born of thy queen, who are accomplished with 
every virtue in the highest degree, and leave thyself destitute in thy old age, but 
“exposed to one son, who hath very ill managed tiie hopes thou hast given him, 
and to relations whose death thou hast so often resolved on thyself? Dost not 
thou take notice that the very silence of the multitude at once sees the crime, 
and abhors the fact? The whole army and the officers have commiseration on 
the poor unhappy youths, and hatred to those that are the actors in this matter.’ 
These words the king heard, and for some time with good temper. But what can 
one say? When Tero plainly touched upon the bad behaviour and perfidiousness 
of his domestics, he was moved at it; but Tero went on farther, and by degrees 
used an unbounded military freedom of speech, nor was he so well disciplined as 
to accommodate himself to the time : so Herod was greatly disturbed, and seeming 
to be rather reproached by this speech, than to be hearing what was for his 
advantage ; while he learned hereby, that both the soldiers abhorred the thing he 
was about, and the officers had indignation at it, he gave order that all whom 
Tero had named, and Tero himself, should be bound and kept in prison. 

6. When this was over, one Vrypho, who was the king’s barber, took the 
opportunity and came and told the king that ‘Tero would often have persuaded 
him, when he trimmed him with a razor, to cut his throat; for that by this means 
he should be among the chief of Alexander’s friends, and receive great rewards 
trom him. When he had said this, the king gave order that Tero and his son, 
and the barber, should be tortured, which was done accordingly; but while Tero 
bore up himself, his son, seeing his father already in a sad case, and had no hope 
of deliverance, and perceiving what would be the consequence of his terrible suf- 
ferings, said, that ‘if the king would free him and his father from those torments, 
for what he should say, he would tell the truth.” And when the king had given 
his word to do so, he said, that ‘‘ there was an agreement made that Tero should 
lay violent hands on the king, because it was easy for him to come when he was 
alone; and that if when he cad done the thing, he should suffer death for it, as 
was not unlikely, it would be an act of generosity done in favour of Alexander,’ 
This was what 'Tero’s son said, and thereby freed his father from the distress he 
was in; but uncertain it is whether he had been thus forced to speak what was 
true, or whether it were a contrivance of his in order to procure his own and his 
father’s deliverance from their miseries. 

7. As for Herod, if he had before any doubt about the slaughter of his sons 
there was now no longer any room left in his soul for it ; but he had banished 
away whatsoever might afford him the least suggestion of. reasoning better about 
this matter, so he alr eady made haste to bring his purpose to a conclusion. He 
also brought out three hundred of the officers that were under an accusation, as 
also ‘Tero and his son, and the barber that accused them, before an assembly, 
and brought an accusation against them all; whom the multitude stoned with 
whatsoever came to hand, and thereby slew them. Alexander also, and Aristo. 
bulus, were brought to Sebaste, by their father’s command, and there strangled ; 
but their dead bodies were in the night time carried to Alexandrium, where their 
uncle, by the mother’s side, ani the greatest part of their ancestors had been 
“deposited 
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8. *And now perhaps it may not seem unreasonable to some, that such an in 
veterate hatred might increase so much [on both sides,] as to proceed farther and 
overcome nature ; but it may justly deserve consideration, whether it be to be 
laid to the charge of the young men that they gave such an occasion to their 
father’s anger, and led him to do what he did, and by going on long in the same 
way, put things past remedy, and brought him to use them so unmercifully ; or 
whether it be to be laid to the father’s charge that he was so heardhearted, and’ so 
very tender in the desire of government, and of other things that would tend to 
his glory, that he would take no one into a partnership with him, that so what. 
soever he would have done himself might continue immovable: or indeed, 
whether fortune have not greater power than all prudent reasonings. Whenca 
we are persuaded that human actions are thereby determined beforehand by an 
inevitabie necessity ; and we call her Fale, because there is nothing which is. 
not doné by her; wherefore | suppose it will be sufficient to compare this notion 
with that other, which attributes somewhat to ourselves, and renders men not un- 
accountable for the different conducts of their lives, which notion is no other than 
the philosophical determination of our ancient law. Accordingly, of the two other 
causes of this sad event, any body may lay the blame on the young men, who 
acted by youthful vanity, and pride of their royal birth, that they should bear to 
hear the calumnies that were raised against their father, while certainly they 
were not equitable judges of the actions of his life, but ill natured in suspecting, 
and intemperate in speaking of it; and on both accounts easily caught by those 
that observed them, and revealed them to gain favour: yet cannot their father be 
thought worthy of excuse, as to that horrid impiety which he was guilty of about 
them, while he ventured, without any certain evidence of their treacherous de 
signs against him, and without any proofs that they had made preparations for 
such an attempt, to kill his own sons, who were of very comely bodies, and the 
great darlings of other men; and no way deficient in their conduct, whether it 
were in hunting, or in warlike exercises, or in speaking upon occasional topics 
of discourse; for in all these they were skilful, and especially Alexander, who 
was the eldest; for certainly it had been sufficient, even though he had con- 
demned them, to have kept them alive in bonds, or to let them live at a distance 
from his dominions in’ banishment, while he was surrounded by the Roman forces, 
which were a strong security to him, whose help would prevent his suffering any 
thing by a sudden onset or by open force; but for him to kill them on the sudden, 
in order to gratify a passion that governed him, was a demonstration of insuf. 
ferable impiety. He also was guilty of so great acrime in his elder age; non 
will the delays that he made, andthe length of time in which the thing was done 
plead at all for his excuse; for when a man is ona sudden amazed, and in com. 
motion of mind, and then commits a wicked action, although this be a heavy 
crime, yet it is a thing that frequently happens; but to do it upon deliberation, 
and after frequent attempts, and as frequent puttings off, to undertake it at last, 
and accomplish it, was the action of a murderous mind, and such as was not 
easily moved from that which is evil. And this temper he showed in what he 
did afterward, when he did not spare those that seemed to be the best beloved of | 
his friends that were left; wherein, though the justice of the punishment eaused 
those that perished to be the less pitied, yet was the barbarity of the man here 
equal, in that he did not abstain from their slaughter also. But of those pe:sons 
we shall have occasion to discourse more hereafter. | % 


* The reader 1s here to note, that this eighth section is entirely wanting in the old Latin vers'on, at 


Spanheim truly observes; nor is there any other reason for it, Isuppose, than the great difficulty sf ap 
@xact translation. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK XVII. 


Bree { 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOURTEEN YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER AND ARISTOBULYUS TA THE 
BANISHMENT OF &@hRCHELAUS. 


# 


~~ 


CHAP. I. 


How Antipater was hated by all the Nation [of the Jews] for the Slazghter of his 
Brethren ; and how, for that Reason, he got into peculiar Favour with his 
Friends at Rome, by giving them many Presents; as he did also with 
Saturninus, the President of Syria, and the Governors who were 
under him and concerning Herod’s Wives and Children. 


$.1. WV nen Antipater had thus taken off his brethren, and had brought his 
father into the highest degree of impiety, till he was haunted with furies for what 
he had done, his hopes did not succeed to his mind, as to the rest of his life ; for 
although he was delivered from the fear of his brethren being his rivals as to the 
government, yet did he find it a very hard thing, and almost impracticable, to 
come at the kingdom, because the hatred of the nation against him. on that ac- 
count was become very great: and, besides this very disagreeable circumstance, 
the affair of the soldiery grieved him still more, who were alienated from him, 
from which yet thesé kings derived all the safety which they had, whenever they 
found the nation desirous of innovation: and all this danger was drawn upon him 
by his destruction of his brethren. However, he governed the nation jointly with 
his father, being indeed no other than a king already: and he was for that very 
reason trusted, and the more firmly depended on, for the which he ought himself 
to have been put to death, as appearing to have betrayed his brethren out of his 
concern for the preservation of Herod, and not rather out of his ill will to them, 
and, before them, to his father himself; and this was the accursed state he was 
‘in. Now, all Antipater’s contrivances tended to make his way to take off Herod, 
that he might have nobody to accuse him in the vile practices he was devising ; 
and that Herod might have no refuge, nor any to afford him their assistance, since 
they must thereby have Antipater for their open enemy: insomuch that the very 
plots he had laid against his brethren were occasioned by the hatred he bore his 
father. But at this time he was more than ever set upon the execution of his at- 
tempts against Herod, because if he were once dead, the government would now 
be firmly secured to him; but if he were suffered to live any longer, he should 
be in danger upon a discovery of that wickedness of which he had been the con- 
(river, and his father would of necessity then become his enemy. And on this 
account it was that he became very bountiful to’ his father’s friends, and bestowed 
great sums on several of them, in order to surprise men with his good deeds, and 
take off their hatred against him. And he sent great presents to his friends at 
Rome particularly to gain their good will;’and above all the rest to Saturninus, 
the president of Syria. He also hoped to gain the favour of Saturninus s brother 
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with the large presents he bestowed on him: as also he used the same art to 
[Salome] the king’s sister, who had married one of Herod’s chief friends. And, 
when he counterfeited friendship to those with whom he conversed, he was very 
subtle in gating their belief,and very cunning to hide hisyhatredagaimstiany that 
he really did hate.” But he’could not impose upon his aunt, who understood hir 
of a long time, and was a woman not easily to be deluded, especially while she 
had already used all possible cautionin=preventing his pernicious designs. Al. 
though Antipater’s uncle, by the mother’s side, were married to her daughter, and 
this by his own connivance and management, while she had before been married 
to Aristobulus, and while Salome’s other daughter by that husband was married 
to the son of Calicas. But that marriage was no obstacle to her, who knew how 
wicked he was, in ‘her discovering bis’ desiens, as herfermer kindred to him could 
not preyent her hatred of him... Now Herod had compelled Salome, while she was 
in love with Sylleus the Avabian, and had taken a fondness for him, to marry 
Alexas; which match was by her submitted to at the instance of Julia, who per- 
suaded Salome not to refuse it, lest she should herself be their open enemy, since 
Herod had sworn that he would never be friends with Salome, if she would not 
accept of Alexas for her husband ;! so’ she submitted to Julia as being Czesar’s 
wife; and, besides that, as she advised her to nothing but what was very much 
or her ownpadvantage. | At this time,also it was that Herod,sent,back Jang Ar- 
chelaus’s daughter, who had been Alexander’s wife, to her father, returning the 
portion he had with’ her .outcefhis,own estate, that there, might, be.no, dispute 
setweensthem about ite oy ‘4 ) i srpeabeeouhnh 

2. Now Herod brought: up ‘his ‘son’s children, with, great care: for Alexander 
had two sons by Glaphyra; and Aristobulus had three sons by Bernice, Salome’s 
dauvghtér, and two ‘daughters: and, as his friends were "once! with him, he .pre. 
‘sented the children before them ;’and, deploring the hard fortune of his own‘sons, 
ae prayed thar no such ill fortune might befall those who were their children, but 
that they might improve in’virtue and obtain what they justly deserved; and might 


make “him amends for his care of their education. He also catised' them tobe © 


didn, out'of commiseration of them now they were’ fatherless, as endeavouring 
1ovender Antipater kind to them by these intermarriages. | But Antipater didnot 
‘liu! to bear the same temper of mind to his brother’s children whieh he had borne 
to his'Brothers themselves} and his'father’s concern about them provoked: his in- 
_ edienation against them upon this supposal, that they would become’ greater than 


-ever his brothers had been; while Archelaus, aking, would'support his. daughter's: 


‘sons, and Pheroras,’a tetrarch, would accept of one lof the daughters asa wife te 
his sof. “What provoked him also/was this, that‘all'the multitude wouldiso ‘com- 
wmiserate ‘these 'fatherless children; and so hate him [for making‘them’ fatherless,] 
“that’all would’ come out, since they were no strangers to'his vile disposition to- 
Wards his brethren. ‘He contrived therefore to overturn his father’s'settlements, 
‘us thinking ita 'terrible thing ‘that they should beso related to him,:and /be:se 
powerful withal. (So Herod yielded to hit,and changed his resolution athis en. 
treaty; andthe determination now was, that! Antipatar himself should marry Aris. 
*tobulus’s’ daughtér; ‘and! Antipater’s‘son/should ‘marry Pheroras’s daughter.» Sa 
the ‘espousals forthe marriages were changed after this mannér, even without the 
Uing’badalhosprebhtiehy fom! SeitqiHe 03 1ol10 ai uot Wo love¥eR Mo eeu Iso%p 
© BONow Oe ne this time nine wives one of.them Antipater's 
sunrise o} teot od3 fig ovods bag’: iw boos tied) niga of yitgltoiing emai 
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mother, and another the high priest’s daughter, by whom he had a son/of his own 
name. He hadalso one who was:his brother’s daughter, and another his sister’s 
daughter, which two had no childrens. One of his wives also was of the Sama 
ritan nation, whose: sons were Antipas and Archelaus, and whose daughter was 
Olympias ; which daughter was afterward married to Joseph, the-king’s brother’s 
son; but Archelaus and Antipas were brought up with a certain private man at 
Rome. Herod had also to wife Cleopatra of Jerusalem, and by her he had, his 
sons Herod and Philip; which last was also brought up at Rome : Pallas also was 
one of his wives, which bare him his son Phasaelus...And besides these, he had 
for his wives Phedra and Elpis, by whom he had his daughter, Roxana and Sa- 
lome. As for his elder daughters by the same mother with Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, and whom Pheroras. neglected to marry, he gave the one in marriage to 
Antipater, the king’s sister’s son, and the other to Phasaelus, his brother’s son 
And this was the posterity of Herod. | 
4 


EEN 
—— 


“CHAP. IL. 


Concerning Zumaris, the Babylonian Jew. Concerning the Plots laid by Antipater 
against his Father ; and somewhat about the Pharisees. 


§ 1. ANpb now it was that Herod, being desirous of securing himself on, the side 
of the Trachonites, resolved to build a village, as large as a city, for the Jews, in 
the middle of that country, which might make his own country, difficult to be as- 
saulted, and whence he might be at hand to make sallies upon them, and to do 
them a mischief.. Accordingly, when he understood that there was.a man that 
was a Jew come out of Babylon, with five hundred horsemen, all of whom could 
shoot their arrows as they rode on horseback, and with a hundred of his relations 
had passed: over Euphrates, and now abode at Antioch by Daphne. of Syria, where 
Saturninus, who was then president, had given them a place for habitation, called 
Valatha; he sent for this man, with the multitude that followed him, and promised 
to give him land in the toparchy called Batanea, which country is bounded with 
Trachonites, as desirous to make that his habitation a. guard to himself. .He aiso 
engaged to let him hold the country free from tribute, and that they should dwell 
entirely without paying such customs as used to be paid, and gave it him tax free, 
2. The Babylonian was induced by these offers, to come, hither; so he took 
possession of the land, and built in it fortresses anda village, and named it Ba- 
thyra. | Whereby this man became the safeguard to the inhabitants against the 
Trachonites, and preserved those Jews who came out of Babylon to offer their 
sacrifices at Jerusalem, from being hurt by the Trachonite robberies; so that a 
great number came to him from all those parts where the ancient Jewish laws 
were observed, and the country became full of people, by reason of their univer- 
sal; freedom from taxes. This continued during the life of Herod; but when 
Philip, who was [tetrarch] after him, took the government, he made them pay 
some small taxes, and that for a little while only ; and. Agrippa the Great, and his 
son.of the same name, although they harassed them greatly, yet would not take 
sheir hberty, away... From whom, when the Romans have now taken the govern- 
_ment into,their own-hands, they. sti!] vive them the privilege of their freedom, but 
oppress them, entirely with the imposition of taxes, Of which matter I shall treat 
more accurately in the.progress of this history.* ee 
» 8. At length, Zamaris,'the Babylonian, to whom Herod had given that conntry 
fora possession, died ;\ having lived.virtuousty, and left children of a good cha- 
«acter behind him:,.one of whom was Jacim, who was famous for, his valour, and 
‘Anng, b. ei ch 6 Secet.  dnd OF the War, B. i. ch. xxviii. sect. 4, and Noldius in Havercamp’s edi 
tion, p. 336, and Spanheim, ib. p. 402—405, and Rel nd, Palestin, parti. p. 175, 176. 
os * This is now wanting * i 390 Tne Bh 
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taught his Babylonians how to ride their horses; and a troop of them were guards 
to the forementioned kings. And when Jacim was dead in his old age, he Jeft a 
son whose name was Philip, one of great strength in his hands, and in other re- 
spects also more eminent for his valour than any of his contemporaries, on which 
account there was a confidence and firm friendship between him and king Agrip- 
pa. He had also an army, which he maintained as great as that of a king; which 
he exercised and led wheresoever he had occasion to march. 

4, When the affairs of Herod were in the condition I have described, all the 
public affairs depended upon Antipater; and his power was such that he could 
do good turns to as many as he pleased, and this by his father’s concession, in 
hopes of his good will and fidelity to him; and this till he ventured to use his 
power still farther, because his wicked designs were concealed from his father, 
and he made him believe every thing he said. He was also formidable to all, 
not so much on account of the power and authority he had, as for the shrewdness 
of his vile attempts beforehand: but he who principally cultivated a friendship 
with him was Pheroras, who received the like marks of his friendship; while An- 
tipater had cunningly encompassed him about by a company of women whom he 
placed as guards about him: for Pheroras was greatly enslaved to his wife, and 
to her mother, and to her sister; and this notwithstanding the hatred he bare 
them, for the indignities they had offered to his virgin daughters. Yet did he 
bear them, and nothing was to be done without the women, who had got this man 
into their circle, and continued still to assist each other in all things, insomuch 
that Antipater was entirely addicted to them, both by himself and by his mother; 
for these four women* said all one and the same thing; but the opinions cf Phe- 
roras and Antipater were different, in some points of no consequence. But the 
king’s sister [Salome] was their antagonist, who for a good while had looked 
about all their affairs, and was apprized that this their friendship was made in 
order to do to Herod some mischief, and was disposed to inform the king of it. 
And since these people knew that their friendship was very disagreeable to He- 
rod, as tending to do him a mischief, they contrived that their meetings should 
not be discovered ; so they pretended to hate one another, and to abuse one ano- 
ther when time served, and especially when Herod was present, or when any 
ene was there that would tell him; but still their intimacy was firmer than ever 
when they were private. And this was the course they took; but they could not 
conceal from Salome neither their first contrivance, when they set about these 
their intentions, nor when they had made some progress in them: but she 
searched out every thing; and, aggravating the relations to her brother, declared 
to him, “‘ As well their secret assemblies and compotations, as their counsels taken 
in a clandestine manner, which, if they were not in order to destroy him, they 
might well enough have been open and public. But, to appearance, they are at 
variance, and speak about one another as if they intended one another a mischief, 
but agree so well together when they are out of the sight of the multitude; for 
when they are alone by themselves they act in concert, and profess that they will 
never leave off their friendship, but will fight against those from whom they con- 
ceal their designs. And thus did she search out these things, and get a perfect 
knowledge of them, and then told her brother of them; who understood also of 
himself a great deal of what she said, but still durst not depend upon it, because 
ef the suspicions he had of his sister’s calumnies. For there was a certain sect 
of men tat were Jews, who valued themselves highly upon the exact skill they 
had in the law of their fathers, and made men believe they were highly favoured 
by God, by whom this set of women was inveigled. These are those that are 
called the sect of the Pharisees, who were in a capacity of greatly opposing kings. 
A cunning sect they were, and soon elevated to a pitch of open fighting, and doing 
mischief. Accordingly, when all the people of the Jews gave assurance of the:t 


® Pherora’s wife and her mother and sister and Doris, Antipater’s mother 
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good will to Casar, and to the king’s government, these very men did not swear, 
being above six thousand; and when the king imposed a fine upon them, Phe- 
rora’s wife paid their fine for them. In order to requite which kindness of hers, 
since they were believed to have the foreknowledge of things to come by divine 
inspiration, they foretoiu how God had decreed, that Herod’s government should * 
cease, and his posterity should be deprived of it; but that the kingdom should 
come to her and Pheroras, and to their children. These predictions were nou 
concealed from Salome, but were told the king; as also how they had perverted 
- some persons about the palace itself: so the king slew such of the Pharisees as 
were principally accused, and Bagoas the eunuch, and one Carus, who exceeded 
all men of that time in comeliness, and one that was his catamite. He slew also 
all those of his own family who had consented to what the Pharisees foretold : 
and for Bagoas, he had been puffed up by them, as though he should be named 
the father and the benefactor of him who, by the prediction, was foretold to be 
their appointed king ; for that this king would have all things in his power, and 
would enable Bagoas to marry, and to have children of his own body begotten. 


——— 


CHAP. III, 


Concerning the Enmity between Herod and Pheroras: how Herod sent Antipater 
to Cesar; and of the Death of Pheroras. 


§ 1. Wuen Herod had punished those Pharisees who had been convicted of the 
foregoing crimes, he gathered an assembly together of his friends, and accused 
Pheroras’s wife; and, ascribing the abuses of the virgins to the imprudence of that 
woman, brought an accusation against her for the dishonour she had brought upon 
them: That “ she had studiously introduced a quarrel between him and his bro- 
ther, and, by her ill temper, had brought them into a state of war, both by her 
words and actions; that the fines which he had laid had not been paid, and the 
offenders had escaped punishment by her means; and that nothing which had o! 
late been done had been done without her; for which reason Pheroras would do 
well, if he would, of his own accord, and by his own command, and not at my 
entreaty, or as following my opinion, put this his wife away, as one that will still 
be the occasion of war between thee and me. And now Pheroras, if thou valuest 
thy relation to me, put this vife of thine away: for by this means thou wilt con. 
tinue to be a brother to me, and wilt abide in thy love to me.” Then said Phe- 
roras (although he were pressed hard by the former words,) that ‘ As he would 
not do so unjust a thing ay to renounce his brotherly relation to him, so would he 
not leave off his affection fr his wife: that he would rather choose to die than to 
live and be deprived of a‘ ife that was so dear unto him.” Hereupon Herod 
put off his anger against Pheroras on these accounts, although he himself there- 
by underwent avery uneasy punishment. However, he forbade Antipater and 
his motner to have any conversation with Pheroras, and bid them to take care te 
avoid the assemblies of the women: which they promised to do; but still go 
(ogether when occasion served, and both Phéroras and Antipater had their own 
merry meetings. The report went also, that Antipater had criminal conversation 
with Pheroras’s wife ; and that they were brought together by Antipater’s mother. 

2. But Antipater had now a suspicion of his father, and was afraid that the 
effects of his hatred to him might increase; so he wrote to his friends at Rome, 
and bid them send to Herod, that he would immediately send Antipater to Cessar ; 
which when it was done, Herod sent Antipater thither, and sent most noble pre- 
sents along with him; as also his testament, wherein Antipater was appointed ta 
be his successor; and thatif Antipater should die first, his [Herod Philip] son by 
the high priest’s daughter should succeed. And, together with Antipater, there 
went to Rome, Sylleus the Arabian, although he had done nothing of all that 
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Cesar, had enjoined. him...'.Antipater, also’ accused himof the, same/crimes,of 
which he had beon. formerly accused by Herod... Sylleus was ,also, accused -by 
Aretas, that without his, consent, he \had.slain many of the chief of the Arabians 
at Petra); and, particularly Soamus, a aman. that, deserved to. be, honoured by, all 
men: and that.he had. slain. Fabatus,.a servant of Cesar’s. : Phese were the 
things of which Sylleus was accused, and that.on the oceasionfollowing: “Lhexe 
was.one Corinthus belonging to |Hexod, of the guards of the king’s | bedy, and 
ene who was greatly trusted-by. hun, .Sylleus,had persuaded this man, with the 
offer of a great sum of money, to kill Herod: and he had promised:4o do. it. 

When Fabaius hadebeen made acquainted with this,,for Sylleus had himself; told 
himof at, ‘he informed, the king)of it; who, caught»Cerinthus, and put him tothe 
torture, and thoreby got,out of him the whole conspiracy. dle also. caught two 
other, Arabians, who were discovered by Corinthus; >the one the head of a tribe, 
and the other,a friend to Sylleus,, who were both by the king brought to thestor- 
ture, and confessed that they were coming to\éncourage Corinthus not-to fail of 
doing what ‘he had undertaken to'do;,.and_ to: assist him, with theimown shandsan 
the murder, if need should require their assistance. So Saturninus, upon Herod’s 
discovering the whole to him, sent them-to Rome. 

3. At this time Herod commanded Pheroras, that since he was so obstinate in 
his affection for his wife, he should retire into his own tetrarchy; which he did 
very willingly, and sware many oaths that he would not come again, tiil he heard 
that Herod was-dead. And indeed, when, upon a-sickness of the king’s, he was 
desired to come to him before he died, that he might intrust him with some of his 
injunctions, he had ,such a regard to.his oath, that he would not, come to him: 
yet didnot Herod so retain his hatred to Pheroras, but remitted of bis. purpose 


’ 
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CHAP, IV. . 
Pherora’s Wife is.accused by nis Freedmen as guilty of poisoning him and how 
Herod, upon. Examination of the Matter by Torture, found the Poison; but so_ 
that it had been prepared for himself by his Son Ant-pater ; and upon an 
Anquiry by Torture, he discovered the dangerous Designs of Antipater. 


® of) As'soon’ as?Pheroras wasidead, and ‘his funeral was over, two of Pherora’s 
freedmen, who were much esteemed by him, came to Herod, and entreatcd him 
not to leave the murder of his brbther without avenging it, but) to.examine mto 
such an unreasonable and unhappy death, | When he was moved with these 
words, for tney seemed to him ‘to’ be! true, they said, that ‘‘ Pheroras supped with 
his wife thé day before he fell sick, and that a-certam potion was brought him in 
“sich a'sort of food as he was not used to eat ; but that:when he hadveaten he died 
of it: that! this potion was brought cut of Arabia by.a woman, under pretence in- 
‘deed as ‘a love potion, for that was its name, but im reality to lall Pheroras ;, for 
‘that the Arabian ‘women are skilfal in making such! poisons':and:the woman to 
whom they: aseribe this was confessedly a most ' intimate friend of ‘one of Sylleus’s 
miist:esses; ‘and that both-the mother and the-sister’ of Pherora’s wife; had been 
éds (Is Yo paitton onobl vosis «siderk en euellya ,omtoul ¢ a 
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at.the places where‘she lived, and had persuaded her ‘to’ 'sell them’ this potion ; 
and had come back and brought it with them the day before that of his supper.” 
Hereupon, the king was provoked, and put) the women slaves to the torture, and 
some that were free, with them; and as the fact did: not: yet appear, because 
hone of them would, confess it: at length one of them, under her utmost agonies, 
said no, more, than this, that. ‘she prayed that God would send the like agonies 
upon ‘Antipater’s, mother, who had been the ioecasion of these miseries to all of 
them.” , This prayer.induced Herod toincrease the women’s tortures, till thereby 
all, was discovered: ‘Their merry. meetings, their seeret assemblies, and ‘the 
disclosing of what he had said, to his: son:alone; unto Pheroras’s women,” (Now > 
what Herod had charged Antipater, to/ coticeal: was the giftiof a hundred talents 
to him not.to have any conversation with Pheroras.) ‘And what hatred he bore 
to his father; and.that he complained to his mother how! very leng his’ father 
dived; and that he was himself almost.an old man, insomuch that if the kingdom 
should come to him, it would not afford him any great pleasure': and that there 
were a, great many of his brothers, or brother’s,children, bringing up, that might 
have hopes of the kingdom as well as-himself,-all which niade-his own hopes of 
it uncertain ; for that even now, if he should himself not live; Herod had ordained 
that the government should be conferred; not‘on his son, but rather ona brother. 
He also had accused the king of great barbarity, and of the'slaughter of his'sons} 
and that it was out of the fear he was under, Icst he should dothe like to him, that 
made him. contrive this his, journey to Rome, and Pheroras contrive to go to his 
own tetrarchy.”. | mos 
2. "These confessions agreed with what. his sister had told) him, and ‘tended 
greatly to corroborate her testimony, and.to free:her from the suspicion iof her 
unfaithfulness to him. So the king having ‘satisfied himself of ithe spite which 
Doris, Antipater’s mother, as well ‘as himself, bore to him, took away {rom ‘het 
all -her fine ornaments, which were worth many talents, and ‘then sent her away, 
and entered into friendship with Pheroras’s| women. - But:he:who most of athim 
ritated the king against his son, was,one Antipater, the procurator of Antipater 
the king’s son, who, when he was tortured, among other things, said that Antipa- 
ter had prepared a deadly potion, and. given it:to Pheroras, with:his desire that 
he would give it to. his father during. his absence, and when he was too remote 
to have the least suspicion cast upon ‘him thereto. relating; that Antiphilus, one 
of Antipater’s friends, brought that potion out of Egypt; and that it was sent te 
_ ‘Pheroras by "Fheudion, the brother .of the mother.of Antipater, the: kings son; 
and by that means came to Pheroras’s wife, her husband having given iv ‘her to 
keep... And when the king asked her about it, she confessed it; and as ‘she was 
Tunning to fetch it, she threw herself down, from the housetop ;. yet:aid she mot 
All herself, because she fell upon her feet: by which means when tne king had 
comforted her, and.had.promised -her and her: domestics pardon, upon condition 
of their concealing nothing. of the truth fromihim; but had threatened her: with 
the utmost miseries if she proved ungrateful [and concealed any thing:] so she 
promised and swore that she would speak out every thing, and tell after what 
manner every thing was done; and said what many took to be entirely true, that 
“the potion was brought out of Egypt. by, Antiphilus: and that his brother who 
was a physician, had procured it; and that when Theudion brought it us, she kept 
it, upon Pheroras’s committing. it.to her::and that it,.was prepared by Antipater 
for thee. When, therefore, Pheroras was fallen. sick, andsthou-camedst:to fim, 
and tookedst care of him, and when he saw:the kindness thou hadst-for' him, his 


was not himself poisoned, as is commonly snpposed ; for Antipater had persuaded him to poison jag be 


, that this love potion, or poison, ab abe they knew was brought to Pheroras’s wife, was made use of 
for poisoning ‘him ; whereas.it appears'to’ 
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mind was overborne thereby. So he called me to him, and said to me, “ O wae 
man! Antipater hath circumvented me in this affair of his father and my brother, 
by persuading me to have a murderous intention to him, and procuring a_potiow 
to be subservient thereto: do thou, therefore, go and fetch my potion (since mj 
brother appears to have still the same virtuous disposition towards me which he 
had formerly, and I do not expect to live long myself, and that I may not defile 
my forefathers by the murder of a brother,) and burn it before my face :” that 
accordingly she immediately brought it, and did as her husband bade her; and 
that she burnt the greatest part of the potion; but that a little of it was left, that 
if the king, after Pheroras’s death, should treat her ill, she might poison herself, 
and thereby get clear of her miseries.” Upon her saying thus, she brought out 
the potion, and the box in which it was, before them all. Nay, there was ano- 
ther brother of Antiphilus’s, and his mother also, who, by the extremity of pain 
and torture, confessed the same things, and owned the box [to be that which had 
been brought out of Egypt.] The high priest’s daughter also, who was the king’s 
wife, was accused to have been conscious of all this, and had resolved to conceal 
it:-for which reason Herod divorced her; and blotted her son out of his testa- 
inent, wherein he had been mentioned as one that was to reign after him; and 
he took the high priesthood away from his father-in-law, Simeon, the son of Boe- 
thus, and appointed Mattathias, son of Theophilus, who was born at Jerusalem, to 
be high priest in his room. 

3. While this was doing, Bathyllus, also Antipater’s freedman, came from 
Rome, and, upon the torture, was found to have brought another potion, to give 
it into the hands of Antipater’s mother, and of Pheroras, that if the former potion 
did not operate upon the king, this at least might carry him off. There came 
also letters from Herod’s friends at Rome, by the approbation and at the sugges. 
tion of Antipater, to accuse Archelaus and Philip, as if they calumniated their 
father on account of the slaughter of Alexander and Aristobulus, and as if they 
commiserated their deaths ; and as if, because they were sent for home (for their 
father had already recalled them,) they concluded they were themselves also to 
be destroyed. These letters had been procured by great rewards, by Antipater’s 
friends ; but Antipater himself wrote to his father about them, and laid the heaviest 
things to their charge ; yet did he entirely excuse them of any guilt, and said, 
they were but young men, and so imputed their words to their youth. But he 
said, that he had himself been very busy in the affair relating to Sylleus, and in 
getting interest among the great men; and on that account had bought splendid 
ornaments to present them withal, which cost him two hundred talents. Now 
one may wonder how it came about, that while so many accusations were laid 
against him in Judea during seven months before this time, he was not made 
acquainted with any of them. The causes of which were, that the roads were 
exactly guarded, and that men hated Antipater ; for there was nobody who would 
run any hazard himself, to gain him any advantages. 


— 


CHAP. V. 


Antipater’s Navigation from Rome to his Father; and how he was accused by Nico. 
laus of Damascus, and condemned to die by his Father, and by Quintilius Varus, 
who was then President of Syria; and how he was then bound till Cesar 
should be informed of his Cause. 


§ 1. Now Herod, upon Antipater’s writing to him, that having done all that he 
was to do, and in this manner he was to do it, he would suddenly come to him, 
concealed his anger against him, and wrote back to him, and bid him not to delay 
his journey; lest any harm should befall |.im in his absense. At the same tune 
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also he made some little complaint about his mother; but promised, that he should 
lay those complaints aside when he should return. He withal expressed his entire 
affection for him, as fearing lest he should have some suspicion of him, and defer 
his journey to him; and lest, while he lived at Rome, he should lay plots for the 
kingdom, and, moreover, do somewhat against himself. This letter Antipater met 
with in Cilfeingd but had received an account of Pheroras’s death before at 
Tarentum. This last news affected him deeply; not out of any affection for 
Pheroras, but because he was dead without having murdered his father, which he 
had promised him to do. And when he was at Celendris, in Cilicia, he began to 
deliberate with himself about his sailing home, as being much grieved with the 
ejection of his mother. Now some of his friends advised him, that he should 
tarry awhile somewhere, in expectation of farther information. But others ad- 
vised him to sail home without delay; for that if he were once come thither, he 
would soon put an end to all accusations, and that nothing afforded any weight 
to his accusers at present but his absence. He was persuaded by these last, and 
sailed on, and landed at the haven called Sebastus; which Herod had built at vast 
expenses in honour of Cesar, and called Sebastus. And now was Antipater 
evidently in a miserable condition, while nobody came to him or saluted him, as 
they did at his going away, with good wishes or joyful acclamations; nor was 
there now any thing to hinder them from entertaining him, on the contrary, with 
bitter curses, while they supposed he was come to receive his punishment for 
the murder of his brethren. 

Now Quintilius Varus was at this time at Jerusalem, being sent to succeed Sas 
turninus, as president of Syria, and was come as an assessor to Herod, who had 
desired his advice in his present affairs; and as they were sitting together, Anti- 
»ater came upon them, without knowing any thing of the matter; so he came into 
the palace clothed in purple. The porters indeed received him in, but excluded 
his friends. And now he was in great disorder, and presently understood the con- 
dition he was in; while upon his going to salute his father he was repulsed by 
him, who called him a murderer of his brethren, and a plotter of destruction 
against himself, and told him that Varus should be his auditor and his judge the 
very next day; so he found, that what misfortune he now heard of was already 
upon him, with the greatness of which he went away in corfusion: upon which 
his mother and his wife met him (which wife was the daughter of Antigoous, who 
was king of the Jews before Herod,) from whom he learned all circumstances 
which concerned him, and then prepared himself for his trial. 

3. On the next day Varus and the king sat together in judgment; and both their 
friends were also called in, as also the king’s relations, with his sister Salome, 
and as many as could discover any thing, and such as had been tortured; and be. 
sides these some slaves of Antipater’s mother, who were taken up a little before 
Antipater’s coming, and brought with them a written letter, the sum of which was 
this: that ‘“‘ he should not come back, because all was come to his father’s know. 
ledge ; and that Ceesar was the only refuge he had left to prevent both his and her 
delivery into his father’s hands.” 'Then did Antipater fall down at his father’s feet, 
and besought him “ not to prejudge his cause, but that he might be first heard by 
his father, “and that his father would keep himself unprejudiced.” So Herod or: 
dered him to be brought into the midst, and then ‘lamented himself about his 
children, from whom he had suffered aneh great misfortunes ; and because Antt- 
pater fell upon him in his old age. He also reckoned up what maintenance and 
what education he had given them; and what seasonable supplies of wealth he 
had afforded them, according to their own desires: none of which favours had 
hindered them from contriving plots against him, and from bringing his very life 
into danger, in order to gain his kingdom, after an impious manner, by taking 
away his life before the course of nature, their father’s wishes, or justice, re. 
quired that that kingdom should come to them; and that he wondered what hopes 

could elevate Antipater to such a pass, as to be hardy enough to attempt sueh 
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things; that he had‘by his testament in writing declared him hts successor imthe 
government ; and while he was alive he was in no respect inferior to him, either 
in his illustrious dignity, or in: power and authority, he having no less than fifty 
talents for his yearly income, and had received for his journey to Rome no fewer 
than thirty talents. He also objected to him the case of his brethren, whom he 
had accused ; and if they were guilty, he had imitated their example’; and if not, 
he had brought him groundless accusations against his near relations; for that he 
had been acquainted with all those things by him, and by nobody else, and had 
done what was done by his approbation, and’ whom he now absolved from all that 
was criminal, by. becoming the inberitor of the guilt of such their parricide.” 

_ 4. When Herod had thus spoken, he fell a weeping, and was not able to say 
any ‘more; but at his desire Nicolaus of Damascus, being the king’s friend, and 
always conversant with him, and acquainted with whatsoever he did, and with the 
circumstances of his affairs; proceeded to what remained, and:explained all that 
concerned the demonstrations and evidences of the facts. Upon which Antipater, 
in order to make his legal defence, turned himself to his father, and “ enlarged 
upon the many indications he had given of his good will to him; and instanced in 
the. honours that had been done him, which yet had not been done, had he not 
deserved them by his virtuous concern about him; for that he had made provi- 
sion for every thing that was fit to be foreseen beforehand, as to giving him his 
wisest advice ; and whenever there was occasion for the labour of his own hands, 
he had not grudged any such pains for him. And that it was almost impossible 
that he, who had delivered his father from so many treacherous contrivances laid 
against him, should be himselfin a plot against him, and solose all the reputation he 
had gained for his virtue, by his wickedness which succeeded it ; and this while he 
had nothing to prohibit him, who was already appointed his successor, to enjoy the 
royal honour with his father also at present, and that there was no likelihood thata 
person who had the one half of that authority without any danger, and with a good 
character, should hunt after the whole infamy and danger, and this when it was 
doubtful whether he could obtain it or not ; and when he saw the sad example of 
his brethren before him, and was both the informer and the accuser against them, at 
a time when they might not otherwise have been discovered ; nay, was the author 
of the punishment inflicted on them, when it appeared evidently that they were 
guilty of a wicked attempt against their father; and that even the contentions 
there were in the king’s family were indications that he had ever managed affairs 
out of the sincerest affection to his father. And as to what he had done at Rome; 
Cesar was a witness thereto; who yet was no more to be imposed upon than 
God himself: of whose opinions his letters sent hither are sufficient evidence ; 
and that it was not reasonable to prefer the calumnies of sach as proposed ta 
raise disturbances, before those letters; the greatest part of which calummies had 
been raised during his absence, which gave scope to his enemies to forge them, 
which they had not been able to do if he had been there.” Moreover he showed 
the weakness of the evidence obtained by torture, which was commonly false; 
because the distress men are in under such tortures naturally obliges them to say 
many things in order to please those that govern them. He also offered himself 
to the torture. 3 ) 

5. Hereupon there was a change observed in the assembly, while they greatly 
pitied Antipater, who by weeping and putting on a countenance suitable to his sad 
case, made them commiserate the same; insomuch that his very enemies were 
moved to compassion: and it appeared plainly that Herod himself was affected 
in his own mind, although he was not willing it should be taken notice of. Then 
did Nicolaus begin to prosecute what the king had begun, and that with great 
bitterness; and summed up all the evidence which arose from the tortures or fromm 
the testimonies. ‘‘ He principally and largely cried up the king’s virtues, which 
he had exhibited in the maintenance and education of his: sons: while he could 
never gain any advantage thereby, but still fell from one misfortune to another 
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Although he owned, that he was nof so much surprised with that thoughtless be. 
haviour of his former sons, who were but young, and were besides corrupted by 
wicked counsellors, who were the‘occasions of their wiping out of their minds 
the righteous dictates of nature, and this out of a desire of coming to the’ go- 
vernment sooner than they ought todo; yet that he could not but justly stand 
amazed at the horrid wickedness of Antipater, who, although he had not only 
had great benefits bestowed on him by his father, enough to tame his reason, yet 
could not be moré tamed than the most envenomed serpents; whereas even those 
creatures admit of some mitigation, and will not bite their benefactors; while 
Antipater hath not let the misfortunes of his brethren be any hinderance to 
him, but he hath gone on to imitate their barbarity notwithstanding. Yet wast 
thou, O Antipater! (as thou hast thyself confessed) the informer as to what 
‘wicked actions they had done, and the searcher out of the evidence against 
them, and the author of the punishment they underwent upon their detection. 
Nor do we say this as accusing thee for being so zealous in thy anger against 
them, but are astonished at thy endeavours to imitate their profligate behaviour ; 
and we discover thereby, that thou didst not act thus for the safety of thy father, 
but for the destruction of thy brethren, that by such outside hatred of their im- 
piety, thou mightest be believed a lover of thy father, and mightest thereby get 
thee power enough to do mischief with the greatest impunity ; which design thy 
actions indeed demonstrate. It is true, thou tookest thy brethren off because thow 
didst convict them of their wicked designs: but thou didst not yield up to justice 
those who were their partners; and thereby didst make it evident to all men, that 
thou madest a covenant with them against thy father, when thou chosest to be the 
accuser of thy brethren, as desirous to gain to thyself alone this. advantage of lay- 
ing plots to kill thy father, and so to enjoy double pleasures ; which is truly wor- 
thy of thy evil disposition, which thou hast openly showed against thy brethren; 
on which account thou didst rejoice, as having done a most famous exploit ; nor 
was that behaviour unworthy of thee. But if thy intentions were otherwise, thou 
art worse than they; while thou didst contrive to hide thy treachery against thy 
father, thou didst hate them, not as plotters against thy father, for in that case 
thou hadst not thyself fallen upon the like crime, but as successors of his do 
minions, and more worthy of that succession than thyself. Thou wouldst kill thy 
father after thy brethren, lest thy lies raised against them might be detected; and 
lestthou shouldest suffer what punishment thou hadst deserved, thou hadst a mind to 
2xact that punishment of thy unhappy father, and didst devise such a sort of un: 
tommon parricide as the world never yet saw. For thou, who art his son, didst 
aot only lay a treacherous design against thy father, and didst it while he loves: 
thee and had been thy benefactor, had made thee in reality his partner in the 
kingdom, and had openly declared thee his successor, while thou wast not for- 
bidden to taste the sweetness of authority already, and hadst the firm hope of 
what was future by thy father’s determination, and the security of a written tes. 
tament. But, for certain, thou didst not measure thesé things according to thy 
father’s various dispositions, but according to thy own thoughts and inclinations ; 
and wast desirous to take the part that remained away from thy too indulgent 
father, and soughtest to destroy him with thy deeds, whom thou.in words pre- 
tendest to preserve. Nor wast thou content to be wicked thyself, but thou filledst 
thy mother’s head with thy devices, and raised disturbances among thy brethren, 
and hadst the boldness to call thy father a wild beast; while thou hadst thyself 
a mind more cruel than any serpent, whence thou sendest out that poison amongst 
thy nearest kindred and greatest benefactors, and invitedst them to assist thee una 
guard thee, and didst hedge thyself in on all sides by the artifices of both men 
and women, against an old man; as thouch that mind of thine was not sufficiers 
of itself to support so great a hatred as thou bearest to him. Ana nere thou ap. 
earest after the tortures of freemen, of domestics, of men and women, which 
ave been examined on thy account, and after the informations of thy fellow 
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conspirators, as making haste to contradict the truth, arid hast thought on ways 
not only how to take thy father out of the world, but to disannul that written law | 
which is against thee, and the virtue of Varus, and the nature of justice ; uay, _ 
such is that impudence of thine on which thou confidest, that thou desirest to be 
put to the torture thyself, while thou allegest, that the tortures of those already 
examined thereby have made them tell lies; that those that have been the de- 
liverers of thy father may not be allowed to have spoken the truth; but that thy 
tortures may be esteemed the discoverers of truth. Wilt not thou, O Varus, de- 
liver the king from the injuries of his kindred? Wilt not thou destroy this wicked 
wild beast, which hath pretended kindness to his father in order to destroy his 
brethren ; while yet he is himself alone ready to carry off the kingdom imme- 
diately, and appears to be the most bloody butcher to him of them all? For thou 
art sensible, that parricide is a general injury both to nature and to common life 
and that the intention of parricide is not inferior to its preparation; and he who 
does not punish it, is injurious to nature itself.” : . 

6. Nicolaus added farther what belonged to Antipater’s mother, and what. 
soever she had prattled like a woman; as also about the predictions and the 
sacrifices relating to the king; and whatsoever Antipater had done lasciviously 
in his cups and his amours among Pheroras’s women; the examination upon 
torture ; and whatsoever concerned the testimonies of the witnesses, which were 
many, and of various kinds; some prepared beforehand, and others were sudden 
answers, which farther declared and confirmed the foregoing evidence. For 
those men who were acquainted with Antipater’s practices, but had concealed 
them out of fear, when they saw that he was exposed to the accusations of the 
former witnesses, and that his great good fortune, which had supported him 
hitherto, had now evidently betrayed him into the hands of his enemies, who were 
now insatiable in their hatred to him, told all they knew of him. And his ruin 
was now hastened, not so much by the enmity of those that were his accusers, 
as by his gross, and impudent, and wicked contrivances, and by his ill will to his 
father and his brethren; while he had filled their house with disturbance, and caused 
them to murder one another; and was neither fair in his hatred, nor kind in his 
friendship; but just so far as served his own turn. Now, there were a great 
number who for a long time beforehand had seen all this; and especially such 
as were naturally disposed to judge of matters by the rules of virtue; because 
they were used to determine about affairs without passion, but had been restrain- 
ed from making any open complaints before ; these, upon the leave now given 
them, produced all that they knew before the public. The demonstrations also 
of these wicked facts could no way be disproved ; because the many witnessee 
there were did neither speak out of favour to Herod, nor were they obliged to 
keep what they had to say silent, out of suspicion of any danger they were in; 
but they spake what they knew, because they thought such actions very wicked ; 
and that Antipater deserved the greatest punishment ; and indeed not so much for 
Herod’s safety, as on account of the man’s own wickedness. Many things were 
also said, and those by a great number of persons who were no way obliged to 
say them; insomuch that Antipater, who used generally to be very shrewd in his 
lies and impudence, was not able to say one word to the contrary. When Nico- 
laus had left off speaking, and had produced the evidence, Varus bid Antipater 
to betake himself to making his defence, if he had prepared any thing whereby 
it might appear that he was not guilty of the crimes he was accused of ; for that, 
as he was himself desirous, so did he know that his father was in like manner 
desirous also to have him found entirely innocent. But Antipater fell down on 
his face, and appealed to God, and to all men, for testimonials of his innocency; 
desiring that God would declare by some evident signals, that he had not laid 
any plot against his father. This being the usual method of all men destitute of 
virtue, that when they set about any wicked undertakings, they fall to work 
ancording to their own inclinations, as if they believed that God was unconcerned . 
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in man affairs; but when once they are found out, and are in danger of under. 
going the punishment due to their crimes, they endeavour to overthrow all the 
evidence against them, by appealing te God; which was the very thing which 
Antipater now did ; for whereas he had done every thing asif there were no God 
in the world; when he was on all sides distressed by justice, and when he had 
_no other advantage to expect from any legal proofs, by which he might disprove 
the accusations laid against him, he impudently abused the majesty of God, and 
ascribed it to his power, that he had been preserved hitherto; and produced be. 
fore them all what difficulties he had ever undergone in his bold acting for his 
father’s preservation. : 
7. So when Varus, upon asking Antipater what he had to say for himself, found 
‘that he had nothing to say besides his appeal to God, and saw that there was no 
end of that, he bid them bring the potion before the court, that he might see what 
virtue still remained in it; and when it was brought, and one that was condemned 
to die had drank it by Varus’s command, he died presently. Then Varus got up, 
and departed out of the court, and went away the day following to Antioch, where 
his usual residence was, because that was the palace of the Syrians; upon which 
Herod laid his son in bonds. But what were Varus’s discourses to Herod was 
not known to the generality, and upon what words it was that he went away; 
though it was also generally supposed that whatsoever Herod did afterward about 
his son, was done with his approbation. But when Herod had bound his son, he 
sent letters to Rome to Cesar about him, and such messengers withal as should, 
by word of mouth, inform Cesar of Antipater’s wickedness. Now at this very 
lime there was seized a letter of Antiphilus, written to Antipater out of Egypt (for 
_he lived there ;) and when it was opened by the king, it was found to contain what 
follows: ‘I have sent thee Acme’s letter, and hazarded my own life; for thou 
knowest that I am in danger from two families, if I be discovered. I wish thee, 
good success in thy affair.” These were the contents of this letter; but the king! 
made inquiry about the other letter also; for it did not appear: and Antiphilus’s 
slave, who brought that letter which had been read, denied that he had received 
the other. But while the king was in doubt about it, one of Herod’s friends seeing 
a seam upon the inner coat of the slave, and a doubling of the cloth (for he had 
two coats on,) he guessed that the letter might be within that doubling, which 
accordingly proved to be true. So they took out the letter, and its contents were 
these: “Acme to Antipater. I have written such a letter to thy father as thou 
desirest me. I have also taken a copy, and sent it, as if it came from Salome 
to my lady [Livia;] which, when thou readest, [ know that Herod will punish 
Salome, as plotting against him.” Now this pretended letter of Salome’s to her 
lady was composed by Antipater, in the name of Salome, as to its real meaning, 
but inthe words of Acme. ‘The letter was this: “ Acme to king Herod. I have 
done my endeavour that nothing that is done against thee should be concealed 
from thee. So, upon my finding a letter of Salome written to my lady against 
thee, I have written out a copy, and sent it to thee; with hazard to myself, but 
for thy advantage. The reason why she wrote it was this; that she had a mind 
to be married to Sylleus. Do thou therefore tear this letter in pieces, that I may 
not come into danger of my life.” Now Acme had written to Antipater himself; 
and informed him that, in compliancé with his command, she had both herself 
written to Herod, as if Salome had laid a sudden plot entirely against him, and 
had herself sent a copy of an epistle, as coming from Salome to her lady. Now 
Acme was a Jew by birth, and a servant to Julia, Cesar’s wife; and did this out 
of her friendship for Antipater, as having been corrupted by him with a large pre. 
sent of money, to assist in his pernicious designs against his father and his aunt, 
_ 8. Hereupon Herod was so amazed at the prodigious wickedness of Antipater, 
that he was ready to have ordered him to be slain immediately, as a turbulent 
person in the most important concerns, and ax one that had laid a plot not only 
against himself, but against his sister also; and even corrupted Caesars own dos 
VOL. IL. 2 
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mestics.. Salome also provoked him to it; beating her breast, and. bidding him 
to kill her, if he could produce any credible testimony that she had acted in that 
manner. Herod also sent for his son, and asked him abont this matter ; and bid 
him contradict it if he could, and not suppress any thing he had to say for himself; 
and when he had not one word to say, he asked him, since he was every way 
caught in his villany, that he would make no farther delay, but discover his as. 
‘sociates in these his wicked designs. So he laid all upon Antiphilus; but disco. 
vered nobody else. Hereupon Herod was in such great grief, that he was ready 
w send his son to Rome to Cwsar; there to give an account of ‘hese his wicked 
contrivances. But he soon became afraid, a he might there, by the assistance 
of his friends, escape the danger he was in: so he kept hiin bound as before: 
and sent. more ambassadors and letters [te Rome] to accuse bis son; and on ac.» 
count, of what assistance Acme had given him in his wicked designs, with copies 
of the epistles beforementioned. 


CHAP. VI 


Concerning the Dibvase that Herod fell into, and the Sedition which the Jews raed | 
thereupon ; with the Punishment of the Seditious. 


¢ 1. Now Herod’s ambassadors made haste to Rome: but went as instructed 
beforehand, what answers they were to make to the questions put to them. They 
also carried the epistles with them. But Herod now fell into a. distemper; and 
made his will, and bequeathed his kingdom to [Antipas] his youngest son; and 
this out of that hatred to Archelaus and Philip, which the calumnies of Antipater 
had raised against them. . Tie also bequeathed a thousand talents to Caesar, and 
five hundred.to Julia, Ceesar’s wife, to Ceesar’s children, and friends, and freed 
men. He also distributed among his sons and their sons his money, his revenues 
and his lands. He also made Salome his sister very rich; because she had con- 
tinued faithful to him in all his circumstances, and was never so rash as to do 
him any harm: and as he despaired of recovering, for be was about the seven- 
tieth year of his age, he grew fierce, and indulged the bitterest anger upon all 
occasions; the cause whereof was this: that he thought himself despised, and 
that the nation was pleased with his misfortunes; besides which, he resented a 
sedition which some of the lower sort of men excited against him; the occasion 
of which was as follows: 

2. There was one Judas, the son of Saripheus, and Matthias, the son of Mar. 
galothus, two of the most eloquent men among the Jews, and the most celebrated 
iuterpreters of the Jewish laws; and men well beloved by the people, because of 
their education of their youth: for all that were studious of virtue frequented their 
lectures every day.. ‘These men, when they found that the king’s distemper was 
incurable, excited the young men that they would pull down aii ihose works which 
the king had erected contrary to the law of their fathers; and thereby obtain the. 
rewards which the law will confer on them for such actions of piety; for that it 

was truly on account of Herod’s rashness in making suck things as the law had 
for bidden, that his other misfortunes, and this distemper also, which was so unusual 
among mankind, and with which he was. now afflicted, came upon him: for 
Herod had: caused such things to be made which were contrary. £0 the law, of 
which he was accused by Judas and Matthias; for the king had erected ¢ over the 
gieat gate of the temple a large golden eagle of great value, and had. dedicated. it 
‘othe temple. Now the law “forbids those that propose to live according to ‘it, to 
erect’ images” or representations of any living creature. ‘So. these wise men 
versuaded [their sc holars] t to pull down the golden eagle; alleging, t that “e although 


_#* That the | rtiaking of images; without an intention to rari ei: as nok lah pees, 
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they should izcur any danger; which might bring them to their deaths, the virtue 
of the action now proposed to them would appear much more’ advantageous 
to them than the pleasures of life; since they would die for the preservation and 
observation of the law of their fathers; since they would also acquire an ever- 
lasting fame and commendation; since they would be both commended by the 
present generation, and leave an example of life that would never be forgotten te 
posterity ; since that common calamity of dying cannot be avoided by’our living 
s0 as to escape any such Cangers ; that therefore it is a right thing for those whe 
are in love with a virtuous conduct, to wait for that fatal hour by such a behavioui 
as may cairy them out of the world with praise and honour: and that this will 
alleviate death to a great degree, thus to come at it by the performance of brave 
actions, which bring us into danger of it; and at the same time, to leave that 
reputation behind them to their children, and to all their relations, whether they 
be men or women; which will be of great advantage to them afterward.” 

8. And with such discourses as this did these men excite the young men to 
this action ; and a report being come to them that the king was dead, this was an 
addition to the wise men’s’ persuasions; so, in the: very middle of the day, they got 
upon the place, they puiled down the eagle, and cut it into pieces with axes, while 
a great number of the people were in the temple. And now the king’s captain, 
upon hearing wat the undertaking was, and supposing it was'a thing of a higher 
nature than it proved to be, came up thither, having a great band of soldiers with 
him: such as was sufficient to put a stop to the multitude of those who pulled 
down what was dedicaied to God; so he fell upon them unexpectedly, and as they 
were upon this bold attempt, in a foolish presumption rather than a cautious cir- 
cumspection, as is usual with the multitude: and while they were in disorder and 
incautious of what was for their advantage; so he caught no fewer than forty ot 
the young men, whe had the courage to stay behind when the rest ran away- 
together with the authors of this bold attempt, Judas and Matthias, who thought it 
an ignominious thing to retire upon his approach, and Jed them to the king. And 
when they were come to the king, and he had asked them if they had been’'so 
bold as to pull down what he had dedicated to God? “ Yes (said they,) what 
‘vas contrived we contrived; and what hath been performed, we performed it; 
dnd that with such a virtuous courage as becomes men: for we have given our 
assistance to those things which were dedicated to the majesty of God; and we 
have provided for what we have learned by hearing the law; and it ought not te 
be wondered at if we esteem those laws which Moses had suggested to him, and 
were taught bir ty God, and which he wrote and left behind him, more worthy 
of observation than thy commands. Accordingly we will undergo death, and all 
sorts of punishment which thou canst inflict upon us with pleasure; since we are 
conscious to ourselveg that we shall die, not for any unrighteous actions, but for 
dur love to religion.” And thus they all said; and their courage was still equal 
to their profession, and equal-to that with which they readily set about this under: 
taking. And when the king had ordered them to be bound, he sent them to 
Jericho, and called together the principal men among the Jews; and when they 
were come, he made them assemble in the theatre; and because he ‘could not 
himself stand, he lay,upon a.couch,,and. ‘enumerated the many labours that he 
had long endured on their account} and his building of the temple, and what a 
vast charge that was to him; while the Asamoneans, during the hundred and 
twenty-five years of their government, had not been able to. perform any so great. 
a work for the honour of God as that was: that he had also adorned it with very 
valuable donations ; on which account he hoped that he had left himself a me- 
saorial, and procured himself a reputation after his. death. He then. cried. out, 
that these men had not abstained from ‘affronting him, even in his life-time; but 
ile rh Gis Vand, SaVLtIME RAM ARQ HRARE ot Me wtitude, (hey, Rad yobs Ua 
to-that derrec as-to fallsupon’ what he had dedicated; and. in that way of abuse: 
had*pulled it*dow ‘to’ the ground:°’Phey pretended, indeed, that'they didur'ta: 
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affront him; but if any one consider the thing truly, they will find that they were 
uilty of sacrilege towards God therein.” 

4, But the people, on account of Herod’s barbarous temper, and for fear he 
should be so cruel as to inflict punishment on them, said, ‘‘ What was done, was 
done without their approbation ; and that it seemed to them that the actors might 
well be punished for what they had done.” _ But as for Herod, he dealt more mildly 
with others [of the assembly ;] but he deprived Matthias of the high priesthood, as 
in part on occasion of this action, and made Joazar, who was Matthias’s wife’s 
brother, high priest in his stead. Now it happened that during the time of the 
high priesthood of this Matthias, there was another person made high priest for 
a single day: that very day which the Jews observed asa fast. ‘he occasioy 
was this: this Matthias the high priest, on the night before that day when the 
fast was to. be celebrated, seemed in a dream to have conversation with his wife; 
and because he could not officiate himself on that account, Joseph, the son of, 
Ellemus, his kinsman, assisted him in that sacred office.* But Herod deprived 
this Matthias of the high priesthood; and burnt the other Matthias, who had raised. 
the sedition, with his companions, alive. And that very night there was an eclipse 
of the moon.f 

5. But now Herod’s distemper greatly increased upon him after a severe man 
ner, and this by God’s judgment upon him for his sins; for a fire glowed in hin 
slowly, which did not so much appear to the touch outwardly, as it augmented his 
pains inwardly ; for it brought upon him a vehement appetite to eating, which ho 
could not avoid to supply with one sort of food or other. His entrails were also 
exulcerated, and thechief violence of his pain lay on his colon: an aqueous and 
transparent liquor also had settled itself about his feet, and a like matter afflicted 
him at the bottom of his belly.. Nay, farther his privy-member was putrified, and 
produced worms: and when he sat upright he had.a difficulty of breathing, which 
was very loathsome, on account of the stench of his breath, and the quickness o! 
tis returns: he had also convulsions in all parts of his body, which increased his 
stench to an insufferable degree. It was said by those who pretended to divine, 
and who were endued with wisdom to foretell such things, that God inflicted this 
punishment on the king on account of his great impiety : yet was he still in hopes 
_ of recovering, though his afflictions seemed greater than any one could bear, He 
also sent for physicians, and did not refuse to follow what they prescribed for his 
assistance: and went beyond the river Jordan, and bathed himself in the warm 
paths that were at Callirrhoe, which, besides their other general virtues, were also 
fit to drink; which water runs into. the lake called. Asphaltitts. . And when the 
physicians once thought fit to have him bathed in a vessel full of oil, it was sup- 
posed that he was just dying; but upon the lamentable cries of his domestics, he 
revived: and having no longer the least hopes of recovering, he gave order that 
every soldier should be paid fifty drachmee ; and he also gave a great deal to their 
commanders, and to his friends, and came again to|Jericho, where he grew so 
cholerie that it brought him to do all things like a mad: man; and though he were 
near his death, he contrived the following designs :—He commanded that all the 
principal men of the entire Jewish nation, wheresoever they lived, should be called 

* This fact, that one Joseph was made high priest for a single day, on occasion of the action here 
tpecified, that befell Matthias, the real high priest, in his sleep, the night before the great day of expia- 
ion, is attested to both in the Mishna and Talmud, as Dr. Hudson here informsus, And indeed, from 
this fact, thus fully attested, we may confute that pretended rule in the Talmud here mentioned, and en- 
Jeavoured to be excused by Reland, that the high priest was not suffered to sleep the night before that 
great day of expiation; which watching would surely rather unfit him for the many important duties ne 
‘was to perform on that solemn day, than dispose him duly to perform them. Nor do such Talmudicai 
rules, when unsupported by better evidence, much less when contradicted thereby, seem to me of weighi 
enough to deserve that so great a man as Reland should spend his time in endeavours at their vindication. 

+ This eclipse of the moon (which is the only eclipse of either of the luminaries mentioned by our Jo 
rephus in apy of his writings) is of the greatest consequence for the determmation of the time for the 
Jeath of Herod and Antipater, and for the birth and entire chronology of Jesus Christ. It happened 
Marcn 13th, inthe year of the Julian pericd 4710, and the 4th year before the Christian era. See its eal. 
¢ulation by the rules of astronomy, at the end of the Astronomical Lectures, edit. Lat page 451,452. | 
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so him. Accordingly, there were a great number that came, because the whcle 
nation was called, and all men heard of this‘call,‘and death was the penalty of 
such as should despise the epistles that were sent to call them. And now the king 
was in a wild rage against them all, the innocent as well as those that had afforded 
him ground for accusations; and when they were come, he ordered them to be 
all shut up in the hippodrome,* and sent for his sister Salome, and her husband 
Alexis, and spake thus to them: “TI shall die in a little time, so great are my 
pains ; which death ought to be cheerfully borne, and to be welcomed by all men , 
but what principally troubles me is this, that I shall die without being lamented ; 
and without such mourning as men usually expect at a king’s death. For that he 
‘was not unacquainted with the temper of the Jews, that his death would be a thing 
very desirable, and exceedingly acceptable to them; because during his lifetime 
they were ready vo revolt from him, and to abuse the donations he had dedicated 
to God: that it therefore was their business to resolve to afford him some ullevia- 
non of his great sorrows on this occasion ; for that, if they donot refuse him their 
consent « what he desires, he shall have.a great mo- ening at his funeral, and such 
as never any king had before him; for then the wuole nation would mourn from 
their very soul, which otherwise would be done in sport and:‘mockery only. He 
desired, therefore, that as soon as they see he hath given up the ghost, they shall 
place soldiers round the hippodrome, while they do not know that he is dead; and 
that they shall not declare his death to the multitude till this is done, but that they 
shall give orders to have those that are in custody shot with their darts: and that 
this slaughter of them all will cause that he shall not miss to rejoice on a double 
account. That as he is dying, they will make him secure that his will shall be 
executed in what he charges them to da: \and that he shail have the honour of a 
memorable mourning at his funeral. So he deplored his condition with tears in 
his eyes, and obtested them by the kindness due from them, as of his kindred, and 
by the faith they owed to God; and begged of them that they. would not hindex 
him of this honourable mourning at his funeral.” So they promised him not to 
transgress his commands. 

6. Now any one may easily discover the temper of this man’s mind, which not 
only took pleasure in doing what he had done formerly against his relations, out 
of the love of life, but by those commands of his which savoured-of no humanity : 
since he took care, when he was departing out of this life, that the whole nation 
should be put into mourning; and indeed made desolate of their dearest kindred, 
when he gave order that one out of every family should be slain, although they had 
done nothing ‘iat wag unjust, or that was against him, nor were they accused of 
any other crimes ; while as is usual for those who have any regard to virtue, to lay 
aside their hatred at such a time, even with respect to those they justly esteemed 
their enemies. 


———— ee 


CHAP. VI. 


Herod had Thoughts of killing Himself with his own Hand; and a little 
afterwards he orders Antipater to be slain. 


§ 1. As he was giving these commands to his relations, there came letters from 
his ambassadors, who had been sent to Rome unto Cesar, which, when they were 
read, their purport was this: that “‘ Acme was slain by Cesar, out of his indignation 
at what hand she had in Antipater’s wicked practices: and that as to Antipater 
himself, Czesar left it to Herod to act as became a father and a king, and either 
to banish him or take away his life, which he pleased.” When Herod heard this 
he was somewhat better, out of the pleasure he had from the contents of the 
letters; and was slevated at the death of Acme, and at the power that was givon 


® A place for the norse-1aces. 
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_him.over hisson; but.as his pains were become. very great, he was now ready ta 
faint for want of somewhat to eat: so he cailed for,an apple, anda, knife ; for it 
_was his custom formerly to pare the apple himself, and soon afterwards to cut if 
and eat it... When he had got the knife he looked about, and had a mind to stab 
himself with it; and he had done it, had not his first-cousin Archiabus prevented 
him, and held his hand, and cried out loudly. Whereupon :a woful lamentations 
echoed through the palace, and a great tumult was made, as if the king were dead. 
Upon which Antipater, who verily believed his father was deceased, grew bold ia 
his discourse, as hoping to be immediately and entirely released from his bonds, 
and to take the kingdom into his hands, without any more ado; so he discoursed 
with the jailor about letting him go, and in that case promised him great. things, 
both now and hereafter, as if that were the only thing now in question. But the 
jJailor did not only refuse to do what Antipater would have him, but informed the 
king of his intentions, and how many solicitations he had from him [of that nature.] 
Hereupon Herod, who had formerly no affection or good will towards his son ta 
restrain him, when he heard what the jailor' said, he cried out, and beat his head, 
although he was at death’s door, and raised himself upon his elbow, and sent for 
some of his guards, and commanded them to kill Antipater without any farther 
delay, and to do it presently, and to bury him in an ignoble manner at Hyr 

cania. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Herod’s Death, and Testament, and Burial. 


§ 1. Anp now Herod altered his testament upon the alteration of his mind; for 
he appointed Antipas, to whom he had before left the kingdom, to be tetrarch a 
Galilee and Perea, and granted the kingdom to Archelaus. He also gave Gaulo. 
nitis, and Trachonitis, and Paneas to Philip, who was his sen, but own brother te 
Archelaus,* by the name of tetrarchy; and bequeathed Jam..'a, and Ashdod, anu 
Phasaelis, to Salome his sister, with five hundred thousand [drachme]) of silver 
that was coined. He also made provision for all the rest of his kindred, by giving 
them sums of money and annual revenues, and so left them all in a wealthy con. 
dition. He bequeathed also to Cesar ten millions [of drachme] of coined money, 
besides both vessels of gold and silver, and. garments exceeding costly ; to Julia, 
_ Ceesar’s wife, and to certain others, five millions.. When he had done these things, 
he died, the fifth day after he had caused Antipater to be slain; having reigned, 
ssince he had procured Antigonus to be slain, thirty-four years ;+ but since he had 
been declared king by the Romans, thirty-seven. A man he was of great barbarity 
towards all men equally, and a slave io his passion; but above the consideration 
of what was right; yet was he favoured by fortune as much as any man ever was. 
for, from a privste man he became a king: and though he were encompassed 
with ten thousand dangers, he got clear of them all, and continued his life till a 
very old age. But then, as to the affairs of his family and children, in which in- 
deed, according to his own opinion, he was also very fortunate because he was 
able to conquer his enemies; yet, in my opinion, he was herein very unfortunate. 
2. But then Salome and Alexis, before the king’s death was made known, dia- 


* When it is here said, that Philip the tetrarch. and Archelaus the king or ethnarch, were adda 
jryngtor or genuine brothers ; if these words mean own brothers, or born of the same father and mother, 
there must be here some mistake ; because they had jndeed the same father, Herod, but different mothers, 
‘he former Cleopatra, and Archelaus Malthace. They were indeed brought up altogether privately at 
Rome like own brothers; and Philip was Archejaus’s deputy when he went to have his kingdom cow 
firme] tu nim at Rome; ch. ix. sect. 3. and Of the War, B. ich. ii. sect. 1, which intimacy is perhaps 
all that Josephus intended by tre words before us. 

+ These number of years for Herod’s reign, 34, and 37, are the very same with those of the War, B 1 
ch xxxii. sert. 8, and are among the principal chronological characters belonging to the reign or dea.h 
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tnissed those that were shtitip in the Hippodrome, and téld them that the king or. 
dered them to go away to their own lands, and take care of their own affairs, which 
was esteemed by the nation a great benefit. And now the king’s death was made 
public, when Salome and Alexis gathered the soldiery together in the amphitheatre 
at Jericho; and the first thing they did was, they read Herod’s letter written to 
the soldiery thanking them for their fidelity and good will to him, and exhorting 
them to afford his son Archelaus, whom he had appointed: for their king, like 
fidelity and good will. After which Ptolemy, who had the king’s seal intrusted to 
him, read the king’s testament which was to be of force no otherwise than as it 
should stand when Cesar had inspected it; so there was presently an acclamation 
made to Archelaus, as king; and the soldiers came by bands, and their com. 
manders with them, and promised the.same good will to him, and readiness to 
serve him, which they had exhibited to Herod; and they prayed God to be as- 
sistant to him. 

3. After this was over they prepared for his funeral, it being Archelaus’s care 
that the procession to his father’s sepulchre should be very sumptuous. Accor-. 
dingly, he brought out all his ornaments to adorn the pomp of the funeral. The 
body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with very precious stones of 
great variety, and it was covered over with purple, as well as the body itself: he 
had a diadem upon his head, and above it a crown of gold: he also had a sceptre 
‘n his right hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous relations; next 
to these was the soldiery, distinguished according to their several countries and 
Jenominations: and they were put into the following order: first of all went his 
guards ; then the band of Thracians; and after them the Germans ; and next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war; and behind these mar- 
ched the whole army in the same manner as they used to go out to war, and as 
they used to be put in array by their muster-masters and centurions; these were 
followed by five hundred of his domestics carrying spices, So they went eight 
furlongs,* to Herodium; for there, by his own command, he was to be buried. 
And thus did Herod end his life. 

4. Now Archelaus paid him so much respect as to continue his mourning tii 
the seventh day ; for so many days are appointed for it by the law of our fathers. 
And when he had given a treat to the multitude, and left off his mourning, he 
went up into the temple. He had also acclamations and praises given him, which 
Way soever he went, every one striving with the rest who should appear to use 
the loudest acclamations. Sg he ascended a high elevation nade for him, and 
tuok his seat in a throne made of gold, and spake kindly to the multitude, and de- 
clared, “with what joy he received their acclamations, and the marks of the good 
will they showed to him; and returned them thanks that they did not remember 
the injuries his father had done them, to his disadvantage j and promised them, he 
would endeavour not to be behindhand with them in rewarding their alacrity in 
his service, after a suitable manner: but that he should abstain at present from 
the name of king, and that he should have the honour of that dignity, if Casar 
should confirm and settle that testament which his father had made; and that 1 
was on this account, that when the army would have put the diadem on him at 
Jericho, he would not accept of that honour, which is usually so much desired, 
because it was not yet evident that he who was to be principally concerned in 
bestowing it, would give it him; although by his acceptance of the government, 
lye should not want the ability of rewarding their kindness to him, and that it 
shonld be his endeavour, as to all things wherein they were concerned, to prove, 
in every respect, better than his father.” Whereupon the multitude, as it is usual 
with them, supposed, that the first days of those that enter upon such governments 
declare the intentions of those that accept them ; and so by how much Archelaus 

* At eight stadia or furlongs a day, as here, Herod’s funeral, conducted to Herodium (which lay at 


the distance from Jericho, where he died, of 200 stadia or furlongs ; Of the War, B, i. ch. xxah. sect. 9 ) 
paust have taken up co less than twenty-five days. 
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spake the more gently and civilly to them, by so much. did they more highly 
praise him, and made application to him for the grant of what they desired. Some 
made a clamour that he would ease them of some of their annual payments ; but 
others desired him to release those that were put into prison by Herod, who were 
many, and had been put there at several times; others of them required that he 
would take away those taxes which had been severely Jasd. upon what was pub. 
licly sold and bought. So Archelaus contradicted them in wothing, since he pre- 
tended to do all things so as to get the good will of the multitude to him, as look. | 
ing upon that good will to be a great step towards his preservation of the govern. 
ment. Hereupon he went and offered sacrifice to God, and then betook himself to 
feast with his friends. 


came * 


CHAP. IX. 


How the People raised a Sedition against Archelaus, and how he sailed to Rome. 


§ 1. Ar this time also it was that some of the Jews got together, out of a desire 
of innovation. They lamented Matthias, and those that were slain with him by 
Herod, who had not any respect paid them by a funeral mourning out of the fear 
men were in of that man; they were those who had been condemned for pulling 
down. the golden eagle. ‘The people made a great clamour and lamentation 
hereupon, and cast some reproaches against the king also, as if that tended to 
alleviate the miseries of the deceased. These people assembled together, and ~ 
desired of Archelaus, that, in way of revenge on their account, he would inflict 
punishment on those who had been honoured by Herod; and that, in the first 
and principal place, he would deprive that high priest whom Herod had made, 
and would choose one more agreeable to the law, and of greater purity, to off- 
ciate as high priest. ‘This was granted by Archelaus, although he was mightily 
offended at their importunity, because he proposed to himself to go to Rome un 
mediately, to look after Cesar’s determination about him. However, he sent the 
general of his forces to use persuasions, and to tell them that the death which was: 
inflicted on their friends was according to the law; and to represent to them, 
that their petitions about these things were carried to a great height of injury to 
him; that the time was not now proper for such petitions, but required their 
unanimity until such time as he should be established in the government by the 
consent of Cesar, and should then be come back to them; for that he would 
then consult with them m common concerning the purport of their petitions, but 
that they ought at present to be quiet, lest they should seem seditous persons. 

2. So when the king had suggested these things, and instructed nis general in 
what he was to say, he sent him away to the people; but they made a clamour, 
and would not give him leave to speak, and put him in danger of his life, and as' 
many more as were desirous to venture upon saying openly any thing which 
might reduce them to a sober mind, and prevent their going on in their present 
courses ; because they had more concern to have all their own wills performed 
shan to yield obedience to their governors ; thinking it to be a thing insufferable, 
that, while Herod was alive,they should lose those that were the most dear to 
them, and that when he was dead, they could not get the actors to be punished. 
So they went on with their designs after a violent manner, and thought all to be 
lawiul and right which tended to please them, and being unskilful in foreseeing: 
what dangers they incurred ; and when they had suspicion of such a thing, yet 
did the present pleasure they took in the punishment of those they deemed their 
enemies overweigh all such considerations ; and although Archelaus sent many, 
‘o speak to them, yet they treated them not as‘messengers sent by him, but as 
persons that came of their own accord to mitigate their anger, and would not let, 
vue of them speak. ‘The sedition also was made by such as were in a great pas 
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‘ 
sion; and it was evident that they were proceeding farther in seditious practices, 
_by the multitude’s running so fast upon them. 

3. Now upon the approach of that feast of unleavened bread, which the law 
of their fathers had appointed forthe Jews at this time, which is called the pas- 
sover,* and is a memorial of their deliverance out of K.gypt (when they orfer sa- 
crifices with great alacrity, and when they are required to slay more sacrifices 
in number than at any other festival; and when an innumerable multitude came 
thither out of the country, nay, from beyond its limits also, in order to worship 
God) the seditious lamented Judas and Matthias, those teachers of the laws, 
and kept together in the temple, and had plenty of food, because these seditivus 
persons were not ashamed to beg it. And as Archelaus was afraid lest some ter- 
rible thing should spring up by means of these men’s madness, he sent a regiment 
of armed men, and with them a captain of a thousand, to suppress the violent ef- 
forts of the seditious, before the whole multituce should be infected with the like 
madness; and gave them this charge, that if they found any much more openly 
seditious than others, and more busy in tumultuous practices, they should bring 
them to him. But those that were seditious on account of those teachers of the 
law, irritated the people by the noise and clamour they used to encourage the 
people in their designs; so they made an assault upon the soldiers, and came uo 
to them, and stoned the greatest part of them, although some of them ran away 
wounded, and their captain among them: and when they had thus done, they re- 
turned. to the sacrifices which were already in their hands. Now Archelaus 
thought there was no way to preserve the entire government, but by cutting off 
chose who made this attempt upon it; so he sent out the whole army upen them, 
and sent the horsemen to prevent those that had their tents without the temple, 
from assisting those that were within the temple, and to kill such as ran away 
from the footmen, when they thought themselves out of danger, which horsemen 
ilew three thousand men, while the rest went to the neighbouring inountains. 
[hen did Archelaus order proclamation to be made to them all, that they should 
‘etire to their own homes ; so they went away, and left the festival out of fear of 
somewhat worse which would follow, although they had been so bold, by reason 
of their want of instruction. So Archelaus went down to the sea with his mo- 
ther, and took with him Nicolaus and Ptolemy, and many others of his friends, 
and left. Philip, his brother, as governor of all things belonging both to his own 
family and tothe public. There went out also with him Salome, Herod’s sister, 
who took with her her children, and many of her kindred were with her; which 
kindred of hers went, as they pretended, to assist Archelaus in gaining the king- 
dom, but in reality to oppose him, and chiefly to make loud complaints of what 
he had done in the temple. But Sabinus, Casar’s steward for Syrian affairs, as 
he was making haste into Judea, to preserve Herod’s effects, met with Archelaus 
at Caesarea ; but Varus (president of Syria) came at that time, and restrained him 
from meddling with them, for he was there as sent for by Archelaus, by the 
means of Ptolemy.. And Sabinus, out of regard to Varus, did neither seize upon 
any of the castles that were among the Jews, nor did he seal up the treasures in 
them, but permitted Archelaus to have them until Cesar should declare his reso- 
lution about them; so that upon his promise, he tarried still at Cesarea. But 
afier Archelaus was sailed for Rome, and Varus was removed to Antioch, Sabi- 
nus went to Jerusalem, and seized on the king’s palace. He also sent for the 
keepers of the garrisons, and for all those that had the charge of Herod’s effects, 
and declared publicly, that Le should require them to give an account of what 
they had; and he disposed of the castles in the manner he pleased; but those 
who kept them did not neglect what Archelaus had given them in command, but 
continued to keep all things in the manner that had been enjoined them; and 
their pretence was, that they kept them all for Casar. 

¥ This passover, when the sedition here “nentioned was moved against Archelaus, was pot one, Dur 
thirteen months afte: the eclipse of che nioon already mentioned. r 
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4, At the same time also did Antipas, another of Herod’s sons,’ sail to Rome, 
in order to gain the government ; being buoyed up by Salome with promises, 
that he should take that government; and thut he was a much honester and fitter 
man than Archelaus for that authority ; since Herod had, in his former testament, 
deemed him the worthiest to be made king, which ought to be esteemed more 
valid than his latter testament. Antipas also brought with him his mother, and 
Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus, one that had been Herod’s most honoured friend, 
and was now zealous for Antipas; but it was [reneus the orator, and one who, on 
account of his reputation for sagacity, was intrusted with the affairs of the king- 
dom, who inost of all encouraged him to attempt to gain the kingdom: by whose 
means it was that, when some advised him to yield to Archelaus, as to his elder 
brother, and who had been déclared king by their father’s last will, he would not 
submit so to do. And when he was come to Rome, all his relations revolted tohim; 
not out of their good will to him, but out of their hatred to Archelaus; though 
indeed they were most of all desirous of gaming their liberty, and to be put un- 
der a Roman governor; but if there were foo great an opposition made to that, 
they thought Antipas preferable to Archelaus, and so joined with him in order to 
papcure the kingdom for him. Sabinus also by letters accused Archelaus to Cesar. 
5. Now when Archelaus had sent in his papers to Cesar, wherein he pleaded 
kis right to the kingdom, and his father’s testament, with the accounts of Herod’s 
money, and with Ptolemy, who brought Herod’s seal, he so expected the event ; 
but when Czesar had read these papers, and Varus’s and Sabinus’s letters, with 
the accounts of the money, and what were the annual incomes of the kingdom, 
and understood that Antipas had also sent letters to lay claim to the kingdom, he 
summoned his friends together, to know their opinions, and with them Caius, the 
son of Agrippa, and of Julia his daughter, whom he had adopted, and took him, 
and made him sit first of all, and desired such as pleased to speak their minds 
about the affairs now before them. Now Antipater, Salome’s son, a very subtle 
orator, and a bitter enemy to Archelaus, spake first to this purpose: ‘That ‘ it 
was ridiculous in Archelaus to plead now to have the kingdom given him, since 
ae had, in reality, taken already the power over it to himself before Cesar had 
granted it to him; and appealed to those bold actions of his, in destroying so 
many at the Jewish festival; and, if the men had acted unjustly, it was but 
fit the punishing them should have been reserved to those that were out of 
_ the country, but had the power to punish them; and not been executed by a man 
that, if he pretended te be a king, he did an injury to Cesar, by usurping that 
authority before it was determined for him by Cesar; but, if he owned himself 
to be a private person, his case was much worse, since he, who was putting in 
for the kingdom, could by no means expect to have that power granted him, of 
which he had already deprived Cesar [by taking it to himself.] He also 
touched sharply upon him, and appealed to his changing the commanders in the 
army, and his sitting in the royal throne beforehand, and his determination of 
lawsuits; all done as if he were no other thana king. He appealed also to his 
concessions to those that petitioned him on a public account, and indeed doing 
such things, than which he could devise no greater tf he had been already settled 
in the kingdom by Cesar. He also ascribed to him the releasing of the prisoners 
that were in the Hippodrome, and many other things, that either had been cer- 
tainly done by him, or were believed to be done, and easily might be believed to 
have been done, because they were of sucha nature, as te be. usually’ done by 
young men, and by such as, out of a desire of ruling, seize upon the govern. 
ment too soon. He also charged him with his neglect of the funeral mourning 
for his father, and with having merry meetings the very night in which he 
died ; and that it was thence the multitude took the handle of raising a tumult , 
and if Archelaus could thus requite his dead father, who had bestowed such be- 
nefits upon him, and bequeathed such great things to him, by pretending to shed 
tcars for him in the day time, like an actor on the stage, but every night making 
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mirth for having gotten ‘the government, he would appear to be thé sume Ar. 
chelaus with regard to Casar, if he granted him the: kingdom, which he had 
‘been to his father ; since he had thendancing and singing, as though an enemy 
bf his were fallen, and not as though aman was carried to his funeral, that waa 
so nearly related, and had beenso great a benefactor to him. But he said that 
the greatest crime of all'was this, that he came now before Cvesar to obtain the 
kingdom by his grant, while he had before acted in all things as he could have 
acted if Cesar himself, who ruled all, had fixed him firmly in the government. 
And what he most aggravated in his pleading was the slaughter of those about 
the temple, and the impiety of it, as done at the festival; and how they were 
slain like sacrifices themselves, some of whom were foreigners, and others of 
their own country, till the temple was full of dead bodies; and all this was 
done, not by an alien, but by one who pretended to the lawful title of a king, 
that he might complete the wicked tyranny which his nature prompted him to, 
and which is hated by all men. On which account his father never so much 
as dreamed of making him his successor in the kingdom, when he was of a sound 
mind, because he knew his disposition ; and, in his former and. more authentic 
testament, he appointed his antagonist Antipas to succeed; but that Archelaus 
was called by his father to that dignit- when he was in a dying condition, both 
of body and mind, while Antipas was valled when he was ripest in his judgment, 
and of such strength of body as made him capable of managing his own affairs ; 
and if his father had the like notion of him formerly that he hath now showed, 
yet hath he given a sufficient specimen what.a king he is likely to be,when he hath 
[in effect] deprived Cesar of that power of disposing of the kingdom, which he 
justly hath, and hath not abstained from making a terrible slaughter of his fellow 
citizens in the temple, while he was but.a private person.” 
6. So when Antipater had made this speech, and had confirmed what he had 
said by producing many witnesses from among Archelaus’s’ own relations, he 
made an end of his pleadings. Upon which Nicolaus arose up to plead for Ar- 
chelaus, and said, “ That what had been done at the temple was rather to be 
attributed to the mind of those that had been killed, than to the authority of Ar- 
chelaus ; for that those who are the authors of such things, are not only wicked 
in the. injuries they do of themselves, but in forcing sober persons to avenge 
themseives upon them. Now, it is evident that what these did in way of oppo- 
sition was done under pretence indeed against Arckelaus, but in reality against 
Cesar himself; for they, after an injurious manner, attacked. and slew those who 
were sent by Archelaus, and who came only to put a stop to their doings. They 
had no regard, either to God or to the festival, whom Antipater yet is not ashamed 
to patronise, whether it be out of his indulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or out 
of his hatred of virtue and justice. For as to those who begin such tumults, and 
first set about such unrighteous actions, they are the men who force those that 
punish them to betake themselves to arms even against theirwills. So that An- 
tipater in effect ascribes the rest of what was done to all those who were of coun- 
sel to the accusers, for nothing which is here accused of injustice has been done, 
but what was derived from them as its authors; nor are those things evil in 
themselves, but sc represented only in order todo harm to Archelaus. Such is 
these men’s inclination to do an injury to a man that is of their kindred, their 
father’s benefactor, and familiarly acquainted with them, and that hath ever lived 
in friendship with them ; for that, as to this testament, it was made by the king 
when he was of a sound mind, and so ought to be of more authority than his 
former testament: and that for this reason, because Cesar is therein left to be 
the judge and disposer of all therein contained; and for Cesar, he will not, to 
be sure, at all imitate the unjust proceedings of those men, who, during Herod's | 
whole life, had on all occasions been joint partakers of power with him, and yet 
do zealously endeavour to injure his determination, while they have not themselves 
had the satae regard to their kinsman [which Archelaus had.] Cesar will, not 
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therefore disannul the testament of a man whom he had entirely supported, of his 
friend and confederate, and that which is committed to him in trust to ratify: nor 
will Cwsar’s virtuous and upright disposition, which are known and uncontested 
through all the habitable world, imitate the wickedness of these men in con. 
demning a king as a madman, and as having lost his reason, while he hath be. 
queathed the succession to a good son of his, and to one who flies to Casar’s 
upright determination for refuge. Nor can Herod at any time have been mis- 
taken in his judgment about a successor, while he showed so much prudence as 
to submit all to Caesar’s determination. 

7. Now when Nicolaus had laid these things before Cesar, he ended his plea ; 
whereupon Cesar was so obliging to Archelaus, that he raised him up when he 
had cast himself down at his feet, and said, that “‘ he well deserved the kingdom ;” 
and he soon Jet them know, that he was so far moved in his,favour, that he would 
not act otherwise than his father’s testament directed, and that was for the ad- 
vantage of Archelaus. However, while he gave this encouragement to Arche. 
laus to depend on hum securely, he made no full determination about him ; and, 
when the assembly was broken up, he considered by himself, whether he should 
confirm the kingdom to Archelaus, or whether he should part it among all Herod’s 
posterity; and this because they all stood in need. of much assistance to neuphart 


them. 


ere \ 


CHAP. X. 


A Sedition of the Jews against Sabinus ; and how Varus bi lag the Authors of t 
to Punishment. 


§ 1. Bur before these things could be brought to a settlement, Malthace, Arche- 
taus’s mother, fellinto a distemper, and died of it; and letters came from Varus, 
the president of Syria, which informed Cesar of the revolt of the Jews ; for, after 
Archelaus was sailed, the whole nation was in a tumult. So Varus, since he was 
there himself, brought the authors of the disturbance to punishment: and when 
tie had restrained them for the most part from this sedition, which was a great 
ore, he took his journey to Antioch, leaving one legion of his army. at Jerusalen. 
to keep the Jews quiet, who were now very fond of innovation. Yet did not this 
at all avail to put an end to that their sedition; for, after Varus was gone away, 
Sabinus, Cesar’s procurator, staid behind, and greatly distressed the Jews, re- 
lying on the forces that were left there, that they would by their multitude protect 
him ; for he made use of them, and patate them as his guards, thereby so oppres- 
sing the Jews, and giving them so great disturbance, that at length they rebelled; 
for he used force in seizing the citadels, and zealously pressed on the search 
after the king’s money, in order to seize upon it by force, on account of his love 
- of gain, and his extraordinary covetousness. 

2. But on the approach of Pentecost, which is a festival of ours so called from 
the days of our forefathers, a great many ten thousands of men got together ; nor 
did they come only to celebrate the festival, but out of their mdignation at the 
madness of Sabinus, and at the injuries he offered them. A great number there was 
of Galileans, and Idumeans, and many men from Jericho, and others who had 
passed over the river Jordan, and inhabited those parts. This whole multitude 
joined themselves to all the rest, and were more zealous than the others in making 
an assault on Sabinus, in order to be avenged of him: so they parted themselves 
into three bands, and encamped themselves in the places following: some of 
them seized on the Hippodrome ; ; and of the other two bands, one pitched them. 
selves from the nerthern part ofthe temple to the southern, on the east quarter; 
but the third band held the western part of the city, where the king’s palace was. 
Their work tended entirely to besiege the Romans, and to enclose them on all 
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sides. Now Sabinus was afraid of these men’s number, and of their resolution, 
who had little regard to their lives, but were very desirous not to be overcome, 
while they thought it a point of puissance to overcome their enemies. So he sent 
immediately a letter to Varus ; and, as he used to do, was very pressing with 
him, and entreated him to come quickly to his” assistance, because the forces he 
had left were in imminent danger, and would probably, in no long time, be seized 
upon and cut to pieces while he did himself get up to the highest tower of the 
fortress Phasaelus, which had been built in honour of Phasaelus, king Herod’s 
brother, and called so when the Parthians* had brought him to his death. So 
Sabinus gave thence a signal to the Romans to fall upon the Jews, although he 
did not himself venture so much as to come down to his friends, and thought he 
might expect that the others should expose themselves first to die on account of 
his avarice. However, the Romans ventured to make a sally out of the place, 
and a terrible battle ensued; wherein, though it is true the Romans beat their 
adversaries, yet were not the Jews daunted in their resolutions, even when they 
had the sight of that terrible slaughter that was made of them; but they went 
round about, and got upon those cloisters which encompassed the outer court of 
the temple, where a great fight was still continued, ‘and they cast stones at the 
Romans, partly with their hands, and partly with slings, as being mueh used to those 
exercises, | All the archers also'in array did the Romans a great deal of mis- 
chief ; because they used their hands dexterously from a place superior to the 
others, and because the others were at an utter loss what to do; for when they 
tried to shoot their arrows against the Jews upwards, these arrows could not reach 
them, insomuch that the Jews were easily too hard for their enemies. And this 
sort of fight lasted a great while, till at last the Romans, who were greatly dis- 
tressed by what was done, set fire to the cloisters so privately, that those who 
were gotten upon them did not perceive it. This fire,t being fed by a great deal 
of combustible matter, caught hold immediately on the roof of the cloisters; so 
the wood, which was full of pitch and wax, and whose gold was laid on it with 
wax, yielded to the flame presently, arid those vast works, which were of the 
highest value and esteem, were destroyed utterly; while those that were on the 
roof unexpectedly perished at the same time; for as the roof tumbled down, some of 
these men tumbled down with it, and others of them were killed by their enemies 
who encompassed them. There was a great number more, who, out of despair of 
saving their lives, and out of astonishment at the misery that surrounded them, 
did either cast themselves into the fire, or threw themselves upon their own 
swords and so got out of their misery. But as'to those that retired behind the 
same way by which they ascended, and thereby escaped, they ‘were all killed by 
the Romans, as being unarmed men, and their courage failing them ; their wild 
fury being now not able to help them, because they were destitute of armour, 
insomuch, that, of those that went up to'the top of the roof, not one escaped. 
The Romans also:rushed through the fire, where it gave them room so to do, and 
seized on that treasure where the sacred money was reposited ; a great part of 
which was'stolen by the soldiers, and Sabinus got openly four hundred talents. 

3. But this calamity of the Jews’ friends, who fell in this battle, grieved them, 
as did also this plundering of the money dedicated to God in the'temple.  Ac- 
cordingly that body of them which continued best together, and ‘was the most 
warlike, encompassed the palace, and threatened to'set fire to it; and to kill’ all 
that were in it. Yet still they commanded them to go out presently, and promised 
that, if they would do so, they would not hurt them, nor Sabinus neither; ‘at 
which time the greatest part of the king’s troops deserted to them, while Rufus 
and Gratus, who had three thousand of the most warlike of Herod’s army. with 

# See Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii. sect. 10, and Of the War, sis ch. xxi. sect. 9. 

t These great devastations made about the temple here, and Of the War, B. ii. ch. i. sect. 3, seem 
to have been fully reedified inthe days of Nero; till whose time there were 18000. workmen continuall 


employed in rebuilding and repairing that temple, as J osephus informs us, Antiq. B, xx. ch. ix sect. 7. 
Bee the note on that place. U'Sy 
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them, who were men of active bodies, went over to the Romans. ‘There was alse 
a band of horsemen under the command of Rufus, which itself went over to the 
Romans also. However, the Jews went-on with the siege, and dug mines under 

the palace walls, and besought those that were gone over to the other side not ta 

be their hinderance, now they had such a proper opportunity for the recovery of 
their country’s ancient liberty; and for Sabinus, truly, he was desirous of going 

away with his soldiers, but was not able to trust hiniself with the enemy, on ac- 

count of what mischief he had already done them; and he took this great [pre- 

tended] lenity of theirs for an argument why he should not comply with them, 

and so, because he expected that Varus was coming, he still bore this siege. 

_ 4. Now at this time there were ten thousand: other disorders in Judea, which’ 
were like tumults; because.a great number put themselves into\a warlike posture, 

either out of hopes of gain to themselves, or out of enmity to the Jews. In par-' 
ticular, two thousand of Herod’s old soldiers, who: had been already disbanded, 

got together in Judea itself, and fought against the king’s troops; although 
Achiabus, Herod’s first cousin, opposed them; but as he was driven. out of’ the 

plains into the mountainous parts by the military skill of those men, he kept him- 

self in the fastnesses that were there, and saved what he could. ! 

3. There. was also Judas,* the son of that Ezekias who had been head of the 
robbers; which, Ezekias. was a. very strong man, and had- with great difficulty 
been caught by Herod.. This Judas, having gotten together a multitude of: men 
of a. profligate character about Sepphoris in Galilee, made: an assault upom the 
palace [there,] and seized upon all.the weapons that were laid:up»in it, and with 
them armed every one of those'that were with him, and-carried away what:money 
was. left there; and he became terrible to.all men, by tearing and rending those 
that came near him; and all this in orderto raise himself, and out of am ambitious 
desire. of the royal dignity ; and he hoped to obtain that as the reward, not of his 
virtuous skill in war, but of his extravagance in doing injuries. | 

6, There was also Simon, who had been a slave of Herod the king, but. in other 
respects a comely person, of a tall and robust body ; he was one that was much. 
superior to others of his order, and had had great things committed to his’ care. 
This man was elevated at the disorderly state of things, and was'so bold as to put 
a.diadem on his head, while a certain number of the people stood by him, and by 
them he was declared to be a king, and thought himself more worthy of that dig. 
nity than any one else. . He burned down the royal palace at Jericho, and plun. 
dered what was left in it. He also set fire: to many others of the king’s houses: 
in several places of the country, and utterly destroyed them, and permitted those 
that were with him to take what was left in them for a prey; and he would have 
done greater things unless care had been taken to repress him immediately ; for 
Gratus, when he had joined himself to some Roman soldiers, took the forces he - 
had with him, and met Simon, and after.a great and long fight, no'small part of | 
those that came from Perea, who were a disordered body of men, and: fought 
rather ina bold than ina skilful manner, were destroyed: and although Simon had» 
saved himself by flying away through.a certain valley, yet Gratus overtook him, 
and. cut off his head. The royal palace also at Amathus, by the river Jordan, 
was burned down by a party of men that were got together, as were those be+: 
longing to Simon. . And thus did.a great and wild fury: spread itself over the na- 
tions because they had-no king to kecp the ‘multitude in good order, and because’ 

~ Unless this Judas, the son of Ezekias, be the same with that Theudas mentioned ‘Acts, v. 36, Jose- 

hus must have omitted him; for that other Theudas, whom he afterwards mentions under Fados, the - 
eget de governor, B, xx. ch. v. sect. 1, is much too late to. correspond to hin: that»issmentioned in the: 
Acts. The names Theudas, Thadeus, and Judas, differ but litle. See Archbishop Usher’s annals at, 
A. My 4001, However, since Josephus does not pretend to reckon up the heads of all those fen thousand’ 
disorders in »udea, which he tells us were then abroad,, see sect. 4.and 8, the Upeuday of the Acts might 
be at the head of one of those seditions, though not particularly named by him. ‘Thus he informs us here, 
sect.'6, and Of the War, B. ii ch. iv. sect. 2, that certain of the seditious came and burned the royal, 
a ge a Amathus, or Betharamphta, upon, the river J ordan. : Perhaps their leader, who is net. naiaed, 
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those foreigners, who came to reduce the seditious to sobriety, did onthe con. 
trary set them more in a flame, because of the injuries they offered them, and 
the avaricious management of their affairs. 

| 7. But because Athronges, a ithe neither eminent by the dignity of his pro- 


genitors, nor for any great wealth he was possessed of, but one that had in all 
respects been a shepherd only, and was not known by any body; yet because 
he was a tall man, and excelled others in the strength of his hands, he was so 
bold:as to set up for king. This man thought it so sweet a thing to do more than 
ordinary injuries to others, that although he should be killed, he did not much 
care if he lost his life in so great a design. He had also four brethren, who were 
tall men themselves, and were believed to be superior to others in the strength of 
their hands, and thereby were encouraged ‘to aim at great things, and thought 
that strength of theirs would support them in retaining the kingdom. Tach of 
these ruled over a band of men of their own; for those that got together to them 
were very numerous. ‘They were every one of them also commanders; but, 
when they came to fight, they were subordinate to him, and fought for him, while 
he put a diadem about his head, and assembled a council to debate about what 
things should be done, and all things were done according to his pleasure. And 
this man retained his power a great while; he was also called king, and had no. 
thing to hinder him from doing what he pleased. He also, as well as his bre- 
thren, slew a great many both ’of the Romans and of the king’s forces, and ma- 
naged matters with the like hatred'to each of them. The king’s forces they fell 
upon, because of the licentious conduct they had been allowed under Herod’s go- 
vernment; and they fell upon the Romans, because of the injuries they hadiso 
lately received from them. But in process of time they grew more cruel: to all 
sorts of men; nor could any one escape from one or other of these seditions, 
since they slew some out of the hopes of gain, and others from a mere custom of 
slaying mea. ‘They once attacked a company of Romans at Emmaus, who were 
bringing corn and weapons to the army, and fell upon Arius, the centurion, who 
commanded the company, and shot forty of the best of his foot soldiers; but the 
rest of them were affrighted at their slaughter, and left their dead behind them, 
but saved themselves by the means of Gratus, who came with the king’s troops 
that were about him to their assistance. Now these four brethren continued the 
war a long while by such sort of expeditions, and much grieved the Romans; 
but did their own nation also a great deal of mischief. Yet were they afterward 
subdued ; one of them in‘a fight with Gratus, another with Ptolemy ; Archelaus 
also took the eldest of them prisoner; while the last of them was so dejected at 
‘the other’s misfortune, and saw so plainly that he had no way now left to save 
himself, his army being worn away with sickness and continual labours, that he 
also delivered himself up to Archelaus, upon his promise and oath to God [to pre- 
serve his life.] | But these things came to passa good while afterwards. } 
“8. And now Judea was full of robberies; and, asthe several companies of the 
seditious light upon any one to head them, he was created a king immediately, 
in order to do mischief to the public. ‘They were in some small measure, indeed, 
and in small matters, hurtful to the Romans; but the murders they committed 
upon their own people lasted a long while. 

9. As soon as Varus was once informed of the state of Judea by Sabinus’s 
writing to him, he was afraid for thé legion he had left there’; so he took’ the 
two other legions (for there were three legions in all belonging to Syria,) and 
four troops of horsemen, with the several auxiliary forces which,either the kings 
or certain of the tetrarchs afforded him, and made what haste he could to assist 
those that were then besieged in Judea. He also gave order, that all that were 
sent out for this expedition should make haste to Ptolemais, The citizens. of 
Berytus also gave him one.thousand five hundred auxiliaries, as,he passed through 
their city. Aretus also, the king of Arabia Petrea, out of his hatred to Herod, 
and in order to purchase the favour of the Romans, sent him no small assistance. 


id 
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esides their fuotmen and horsemen: and, when he had now collected all his forces 
together, he committed a part of them to his son, and to a friend of his, and 
sent them upon an expedition into Galilee, which les in the neighbourhood of 
Ptolemais ; who made an attack upon the enemy, and put them to flight, and 
took Sepphoris, and made its oe a burned the city.. But Varus 
himself pursued his march for Samaria with his whole army ; yet did not he med- 
die with the city of that name, because it‘ had not at all jomed with the seditious ; 
but pitched his camp at a certain village, that belonged to Ptolemy, whose name 
was Arus, which the Arabians burned, cut of their hatred to Herod, and out of 
‘the enmity they bore to his friends; whence they marched to another village, 
whose name was Sampho, which the Arabians plundered and burned, although it 
was a fortified and @ strong place; and all along this march nothing escaped 
them, but all places were full of fire and slaughter. Emmaus was also burned 
by Varus’s order, after its inhabitants had deserted it, that he might avenge those 
that had there been destroyed. From thence he now marched to Jerusalem; 
whereupon those Jews whose camp lay there, and who had’ besieged the Roman 
legion, not bearing the coming of his army, left the siege imperiect.. But as to 
the Jerusalem Jews, when Varus reproached them bitterly for what had been 
done, they cleared themselves of the accusation, and alleged, that the conflux of the 
-people was occasioned by the feast; that the war was not made with their ap- 
probation, but by the rashness of the strangers, while they were on the side of 
the Romans, and besieged together with them, rather than having any inclination 
to besiege them. There also came beforehand to meet Varus, Joseph, the cousin. 
german of king Herod, as also Gratus and Rufus, who brought their soldiers 
along with them, together with those Romans who had been besieged : but Sabi- 
nus did not come into Varus’s presence, but stole out of the city privately, and 
went to the seaside. . 

10. Upon this Varus sent a party of his army into the country, to seek out 
those that had been the authors of the revolt; and when they were discovered, 
he punished some of them that were most-guilty, and some he dismissed: now 
the number of those that were crucified on this account were two thousand. After 
which he disbanded his army, which he found noways useful to him in the affairs 
he came about: for they behaved themselves very disorderly, and disobeyed his 
orders, and. what Varus desired them to do, and this out of regard to that gain 
which they made by the mischief they did. As for himself, when he was in- 
formed that ten thousand Jews had gotten together, he made haste to catch them; 
but they did not proceed so far as to fight him, but by the advice of Achiabus, 
they came together, and delivered themselves up to him; hereupon Varus forgave © 
the crime of revolting to the multitude, but sent their several commanders to 
Cesar, many of whom Cesar dismissed; but for the several relations of Herod, 
who had been among these men in this war, they were the only persons whom 
he punished ; who, without the least regard to justice, fought against their own 
kindred. | | 


———————e 


CHAP. XI. 


An Embassage of ihe Jews to Cesar; and how Cesar confirmed Herous 
) | ) Testament. | © snubics 


§ 1. So when Varus had settled these affairs, and had placed the former legion 
at Jerusalem, he returned back to Antioch; but as for Archelaus, he had new 
sources of trouble coming upon him at Rome, on the occasions following ; for an 
embassage of the Jews was come to Rome, Varus having permitted the nation to 
eend it, oe they might petition for the liberty of living by their own laws.* Now 


yet cide tediee: Thee: _*® See Of the War, B. ii. ch. ii. sect. 3. rat 
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the number of the ambassadors that were sent by the authcrity of the nation was 
fifty, to which they joined above eight thousand of the Jews that were at Rome 
ulready. Hereupon Cesar assembled his friends, and the chief men among the 
Romans, in the temple of Apollo,* which he had built at a vast charge; whither 
the ambassadors came, and a multitude of the Jews that were there already, 
came with them, as did also Archelaus and his friends; but as for the several 
kinsmen which Archelaus had, they would not join themselves with him, out of 
their hatred to him; and yet they thought it too gross a thing for them to assist 
the ambassadors [against him,] as supposing it would be a disgrace to them in 
Cesar’s opinion to think of thus acting in opposition to a man of their own kin- 
dred. Philipf also was come hither out of Syria, by the persuasion of Varus, 
with this principal intention to assist his brother [Archelaus;] for Varus was his 
great friend ; but still so, that if there should any change happen in the form of 
government (which Varus suspected there would,) and ifany distribution should 
be made on account of the number that desired the liberty of living by their own 
laws, that he might not be disappointed, but might have his share in it. 

2. Now, upon the liberty that was given to the Jewish ambassadors to speak 
they who hoped to obtain a dissolution of kingly government betook themselves 
to accuse Herod of his iniquities ; and they declared, “That he was indeed in 
name a king, but that he had taken to himself that uncontrolable authority which 
tyrants exercise over their subjects; and had made use of that authority for the 
destruction of the Jews; and did not abstain from making many innovations 
among them besides, according to his own inclinations; and that whereas there 
were a great many who perished by that destruction he brought upon them; so 
many indeed as no other history relates: they that survived were far more mise- 
rable than those that suffered under him; not only by the anxiety they were in 
from his looks and disposition towards them, but from the danger their estates 
were in of being taken away by him. That he did never leave off adorning those 
cities that lay in their neighbourhood, but were inhabited by foreigners; but so 
that the cities belonging to his own government were ruined, and utterly destroyed: 
that whereas, when he took the kingdom, it was in an extraordinary flourishing 
condition, he had filled the nation with the utmost degree of poverty ; and when, 
upon unjust pretences, he had stain any of the nobility, he took away their es- 
tates; and when he permitted any of them to live, he condemned them to the for- 
feiture of what they possessed. And besides the annual impositions which he 
had laia upon every one of them, they were to make liberal presents io himself, 
to his domestics and friends, and to such of his slaves as were vouchsafed the 
favour of being his tax-gatherers; because there was no way of obtaining a free- 
dom from unjust violence, without giving either gold or silver for it. That they 
would say nothing of the corruption of the chastity of their virgins, and the re- 
proach laid on their wives for incontinency, and those things acted after an inso- 
lent and inhuman manner ; because it was nota smaller pleasure to the sufferers 
to have such things concealed, than it would have been not to have suffered them 
That Herod had put such abuses upon them as a wild beast would not have put en 
them, if he had power given him to rule over us; and that aithough their nation 
had passed through many subversions and alterations of government, their his- 
tory gave no account of any calamity they had ever been under, that could be 
compared with this which Herod had brought upon their nation; that it was for 
this reason that they thought they might justly and gladly salute Archelaus as 
king, upon this supposition, that whosoever should be set over their kingdom, he 
would appear more mild to them than Herod had been: and that they had joined 
with him in the mourning for his father, in order to gratify him; and were ready 
to oblige him in other points also, if they could meet with any degree of modera 
tion from him; but that he seemed to be afraid lest he should not be deemed 

* See the note, Of the War, B. ij. ch. vi. sect. 1. 


Bai + He was tetrarch afterward. 
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Herod’s own son; and so without any delay, and immediately, he let the nation 
understand his meaning, and this before his dominion was well established; since 
the power of disposing of it belonged to Cesar, who could either give it him or not, 
as he pleased. That he had given him a specimen of his future virtue to his sub- 
jects, and with what kind of moderation and good administration he would govern 
them, by that his first action which concerned them, his own citizens, and God 
himself also, when he made the slaughter of three thousand of his own country. 
men at the temple. How then could they avoid the just hatred of him, who, to 
the rest of his barbarity, hath added this as one of our crimes, that we have op- 
posed and contradicted him in the exercise of his authority?’ Now the mainthing 
they desired was this, that they might be delivered from kingly* and the like 
forms of government, and might be added to Syria, and be put under the authority 
of such presidents of theirs as should be sent to them; for that it would thereby 
be made evident, whether they be really a seditious people, and generally. fond 
of innovations, or whether they would live in an orderly manner, if they miglit 
have governors of any sort of moderation set over them.” 

3. Now when the Jews had said this, Nicolaus vindicated the kings from those 
accusations, and said, that ‘‘ as for Herod, since he had never been thus accused 
all the time of his life, it was not fit for those that might have accused him for 
lesser crimes than those now mentioned, and might have procured him to be 
punished during his lifetime, to bring an accusation against him now he is dead, 
He also attributed the actions of Archelaus to the Jews’ injuries to him; who, 
affecting to govern contrary to the laws, and going about to kill those that would 
have hindered them from acting unjustly, when they were by him punished for 
what they had done, made their complaints against him; so he accused them of 
their attempts for innovation, and of the pleasure they took in sedition, by reason 
of their not having learned to submit to justice, and to the laws, but still desiring 
to be superior in all things.” This was the substance of what Nicolaus said. 

4, When Cesar had heard these pleadings, he dissolved the assembly; but a 
few days afterwards he appointed Archelaus, not indeed to pe king of the whole 
country, but ethnarch of the one half of that which had been subject to Herod, 
and promised to give him the royal dignity hereafter, if he governed his part vir. 
tuously. But as for the other half, he divided it into two. parts, and gave it to 
two other of Herod’s sons, to Philip and to Antipas, that Antipas who disputed 
with Archelaus for the whole kingdom. Now to him it was that Perea and Gali- 
lee paid their tribute, which amountedt annually to two hundred talents: while 


* Ifany one compare that divine prediction concerning the tyrannical power which Jewish kings 
would exercise over them, if they would be so foolish as to prefer it before their ancient theocracy or 
aristocracy, ] Sam. viii. I—22. Antiq. B. vi. chap. iv. sect. 4, he will soun find that it was superabun- 
dantly fulfilled in the days of Herod, and that to such a degree, that the nation now at last seem sorcly 
to repent of such their ancient choice in opposition to God’s better choice for them, and had muwh rather 
be subject to even a Pagan Roman government, and their deputies, than to be any longer under the op-; 
pression of the family of Herod; which request of theirs Augustus did not now grant them ; but did it for 
the one half of that nation in a few years afterward, upon fresh complaints of the Jews made against 
Archelaus; who, under the more humble name of ethnarch, which Augustus only would now allow hin, 
soon took upon him the insolence and tyranny of his father king Herod, asthe remaining part of this book 
will inform us, and particularly chap. xiii. sect. 2. : 

} This is not true. See Antiq. B. xiv. ch. ix. sect. 3,4, and chap. xii. sect. 2, and chap. xiii. sect. 1, 2. 
Antiq. B. xv. chap. iil, sect. 5,and chap. x. sect. 2,3. Antiq. B. xvi. chap. 9, sect. 3. 

{ Since Josephus here informs us that Archelaus had one half of the kingdom of Herod, and presently ° 
«aforms us farther, that Archelaus’s annual income, after an abatement of one quarter for.the present, 
was 600 talents, we may therefore gather pretty nearly what was Herod the Great’s yearly income; 3 
mean about 1600, talents, which, at the known value of 3000 shekelsto a talent, and about 2s. 10d: to a 
shekel, in the days of Josephus, see the note on Antiq. B. iii. ch. viii. sect.2, amounts to 680,000/. ster- 
.ing per annum: which income, though great in itself, bearing no proportion to his vast expenses every 
where visible in Josephus, and to the vast sums he left bebind him in nis will, chap. viii. sect. 1, ard 
ehap. xii. sect. J, the rest must have arisen either from hisconfiscation of those great men’s estates whom 
he put to aeath, or made to pay fine for the saving of their lives, or from some other heavy methods of, 
eppression which such savage tyrants usually exercise upon their miserable subjects; or rather from 

_ these several methods put together, all which yet seem very much too small for his expenses, being drawn 
fron 10 bring a nation than that of the Jews, which was very populous, but without the advantage of 


trade to bring them riches; so that I cannot but strongly suspect that no’ small part of this his wealth 
arose from ar other source; I mean from some vast sums he took out of David’s sepulchre, but concea_ 
ed from the people. See the note on Antig. B. vii. ch. xv. sect. 3. se - i 10% 
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Batanea, with Trachonitis, as well as Auranitis, with a certain* part of what was 
called the house of Zenodorus, paid the tribute of one hundred talents to Philip ; 
but Idumea, and Judea, and the country of Samaria paid tribute to Archelaus ; 
but had a fourth part of that tribute taken off by the order of Cesar; who de- 
creed them that mitigation, because they did not join in this revolt with the rest 
of the multitude. There were also certain of the cities which paid tribute to Ar- 
chelaus; Strato’s Tower, and Sebaste, with Joppa, and Jerusalem; for as to 
Gaza, and Gadara, and Hippos, they were Grecian cities, which Cesar separated 
from his government, and added them to the province of Syria. Now the tribute- 
money, that came to Archelaus every yéar from his own dominions, amounted 
to six hundred talents. 

5. And so much came to Herod’s sons from their father’s inheritance. But 
Salome, besides what her brother left her by his testament, which were Jamnia, 
and Ashdod, and Phasaelis, and five hundred thousand [drachme] of coined sil- 
ver, Cesar made her a present of a royal habitation at Askelon: in all, her re- 
venues amounted to sixty talents by the year, and her dwelling house was within 
Archelaus’s government. ‘The rest also of the king’s relations received also 
what his testament allotted them. Moreover, Cwsar made a present to each of 
Herod’s two virgim daughters, besides what their father left them, of two hundred 
and fifty thousand drachmez] of silver, and married them to Pheroras’s sons: he 
also granted ail that was bequeathed to himself to the king’s sons; which was 
one thousand five hundred talents, excepting a few of the vessels, which he re- 
served for himself; and they were acceptabie to him, not so much for the great 
value they were of, as because they were memorials of the king to him. 


Pee 
——— 


CHAP. XII. 


Concerning a spurious Alexander. 


§ 1. Wuen these affairs had been thus settled by Cesar, a certain young man 
by birth a Jew, but brought up by a Roman freedman in the city of Sidon, in- 
grafted himself into the kindred of Herod by the resemblance of his countenance, 
which those that saw him ‘attested to be that of Alexander, the son of Herod, 
whom he had slain; and this was an incitement to him to endeavour to obtain 
the government: so he took to him, as an assistant, a man of his own country 
(one that was well acquainted with the affairs of the palace, but on other ac. 
counts an ill man, and one whose nature made him capable of causing great 
disturbances to the public, and one that became a teacher of such a mischievous 
contrivance to the other,) and declared himself to be Alexander, and the son of 
Herod; but stolen away by one of those that were sent to slay him; who, in 
reality, slew other men in order to deceive the spectators, but saved both him 
and his brother Aristobulus. Thus was this man elated, and able to impose on 
those that came to him; and when he was come to Crete, he made all the Jews 
that came to discourse with him believe him [to be Alexander.] And when he 
fad gotten much money which had been presented to him there, he passed over 


* Take here a very useful note of Grotius, on Luke, B. iii. ch. i. here quoted by Dr. Hudson: “ When 
Josephus says, that some part of the house for possession] of Zenodorus (i e. Abilene,) was allotted tc 
Philip, he thereby cleclares that the larger part of it belonged to another; this other was Lysanias, whom 
Luke mentions, of the posterity of that Lysanias who was possessed of the same country called A4zlene, 
‘rom the city Abila, and by others Chalcidine, from the city Chalcis, when the government of the east was 
under Antonius, and this after Ptolemy, the son of Mennius, from which Lysanias, this country came 
to be commonly called the Country of Lysanias ; and as, after the death of the former Lysanias, it was 
called the teltrarchy of Zenodorus, so, after the death of Zenodorus, or when the time for which he hired 
it was ended, when another Lysanias, of the same name with the former, was possessed of the sama 
country, it began to be called again the tetrarchy of Lysanias.” However, since Josephus elsewhere, Antigq. 
xx. ch. vii, sect. 1, clearly distinguishes Abilene from Chalcidine, Grotius must be here sv far mistaken, 
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to Melos, where he got much more money than he had before, out of the belief 
they had that he was of the royal family, and their hopes that he would recover 
his father’s principality, and reward his benefactors ; so he made haste to Rome, 
and was conducted thither by those strangers who entertained him. He was alse 
so fortunate as, upon, his landing at Dicearchia, to bring the Jews that were there 
into the same delusion; and not only other people, but also all those that had 
been great with Herod, or had a kindness for him, joimed themselves to this man 
as to their king. The cause of it was this, that men were glad of his pretences, 
which were seconded by the likeness of his countenance, which made those that 
had been acquainted with Alexander strongly to believe that he was no other but 
the very same person, which they also confirmed to others by oath; insomuch that 
when the report went about him that he was coming to Rome, the whole mul- 
titude of the Jews that were there went out to meet him, ascribing it to Divine 
Providence that he had so unexpectedly escaped, and being very joyful on ac- 
count of his mother’s family. And when he was come, he was carried in a-royal 
litter through the streets, and all the ornaments about him were such as kings 
are adorned withal; and this was at the expenses of those that entertained him. 
The multitude also flocked about him greatly, and made mighty acclamations to 
him, and nothing was omitted which could be thought suitable to such us had 
been so unexpectedly preserved. 
2. When this thing was told Cesar, he did not believe it, because Herod was 
not easily to be imposed upon in such affairs as were of great concern to him; 
yet having some suspicion it might be so, he sent one Celadus, a freedman of his, 
and one that had conversed with the young men themselves, and bade him bring 
Alexander into his presence : so he brought him, being no more accurate in judg- 
ing about him than the rest of the multitude. Yet did not he deceive Cesar; for 
although there were a resemblance between him and Alexander, yet it was not 
so exact as to impose on such as were prudent in discerning; for this spurious 
Alexander had his hands rough, by the labours he had been put to, and instead 
of that softness of body which the other had, and this as derived from his delicate 
and generous education, this man, for the contrary reason, had a rugged body. 
When, therefore, Cesar saw how the master and the scholar agreed in this lying 
story, and ina bold way of talking, he inquired about Aristobulus, and asked what 
became of him, who [it seems] was stolen away together with him, and for what 
reason it was that he did not come along with him, and endeavour to recover that 
dominion which was due to his high birth also? And when he said, that “ he 
had been left in the isle of Crete, for fear of the dangers of sea, that in case any 
accident should come to himself, the posterity of Mariamne might not utterly 
perish, but that Aristobulus might survive, and punish those that laid such treach- 
erous designs against them.”? And when he persevered in his affirmations, and 
the author of the imposture agreed in supporting it, Cassar took the young man 
by himself, and said to him, ‘Jf thou wilt not impose upon me, thou shalt have 
this fur thy reward, that thou shalt escape with thy life; tell me then who thou 
art? and who it was that had boldness enough) to contrive such a cheat as this? 
For this. contrivance is too considerable a piece of villany to be undertaken by 
one of thy age.” Accordingly, because he had no other way to take, he told 
Cyesar the contrivance, and after what manner, and by whom it was laid together. 
So Cesar, upon observing the spurious Alexander to be a strong active man, and 
fit to work with his hands, that he might not break his promise to him, put him 
among those that were to row among the mariners; but slew him that induced 
him to do what he had done; for as for the people of Melos, he thought them suf- 
ficiently punished, in having thrown away so much of their money upon this _ 
spurious Alexander. And such was the ignominious conclusion of this bold con- 
trivance about the spurious Alexander, | | 
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CHAP. XIIL. 
How Archelaus, upon a second Accusation, was banished to Vienna. 


§ 1. Wuen Archelaus was entered on his ethnarchy, and was come into Judea, 
he accused Joazar, the son of Boethus, of assisting the seditious, and took away 
the high priesthood from him, and put Mleazar his brother in his place. He also 
magpificently rebuilt the royal palace that had been at Jericho, and he diverted 
half the water with which the village of Neara used to be watered, and drew oft 
that water into the plain to water those palm trees which he had there planted : 
he also built a village, and put his own name upon it, and called it Archelais. 
_ Moreover he transgressed the law of our fathers, and married Glaphyra, the 
daughter of Archelaus, who had been the wife of his brother Alexander, which 
Alexander had children by her; while it was a thing detestable among the Jews 
to marry the brother’s wife :* nor did tnis Eleazar abide long in the high priest- 
hood, Jesus, the son of Sie, being put in his room while he was still living. 

2. Butin the tenth year of Archelaus’s government, both his brethren, and the 
principal men of Judea and Samaria, not being able to bear his barbarous and 
tyrannical usage of them, accused him before Cesar, and that especially because 
they knew he had broken the commands of Cesar; which obliged him to benave 
himself with moderation among them. Whereupon Cesar, when he heard it, was 
very angry, and called for Archelaus’s steward, who took care of his affairs at 
Rome, and whose name was Archelaus also ; and thinking it beneath him to write 
to Archelaus, he bid him sail away as soon as possible, and bring him to us; so 
the man made haste in his voyage, and when he came into Judea, he found Ar- 
chelaus feasting with his friends; so he told him what Cesar had sent him about, 
and hastened himaway. And when he was come [to Rome, ] Cesar, upon hearing 
what certain accusers of-his had to say, and what reply he could make, both ba- 
nished him, and appointed Vienna, a city of Gaul, to be the place of his habitation, 
and took his money away from him. 

3. Now before Archelaus was gone up to Rome upon this message, he related 
this dream to his friends, that “he saw ears of corn, in number ten, full of wheat 
perfectly ripe ; which ears, as it seemed to him, were devoured by oxen.” And 
when he was awake, and gotten up, because the vision appeared to be of great 
importance to him, he sent for the diviners, whose study was employed about 
dreams. And while some were of one opinion, and some of another (for all their 
interpretations did not agree,) Simon, a man of the sect of the Essens, desired 
leave to speak his mind freely, and said, that “the vision denoted a change in the 
affairs of Archelaus, and that not for the better; that oxen, because that animal 
takes uneasy pains in his labours, denoted afflictions, and indeed denoted farther 
a change of affairs; because that land which is ploughed by oxen cannot remain 
in its former state: and that the ears of corn being ten, determined the like number 
of years, because an ear of corn grows in one year; and that the time ot Arche 
Jaus’s government was over.” And thus did this man expound the dream. Now 
on the fifth day after this dream came first to Archelaus, the other Archelaus, that 
was sent to Judea by Cesar to call him away, came thither also. 

4, The like accident befell Glaphyra his wife, who was the daughter of king 
Archelaus, who, as I said before, was married while she was a virgin to Alexander 
the son of Herod, and brother of Archclaus; but since it fell out so that Alexander 
was slain by his father, she was married to Juba, the king of Lydia; and when 
he was dead, and she lived in widowhood in Cappadocia with her father, Arche- 
laus divorced his former wife Mariamne, and married her, so great was his affec. 

* Spanhenn seasonably- observes here, that it was forbidden the Jews to marry their brother’s wif, 


when she had children by her first husband, and that Zeuoras [cites or] interprets the clause hefore us 
accordingly. 
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tion for this Glaphyra; who during her marriage to him saw the following dream. 
She thought “she saw Alexander standing by her, at which she rejoiced, and em. 
braced him with great affection ; but that he complained of her, and said, O Gla. 
> phyra! thou provest that saying to be true which assures us, that women are not 
to be trusted. Didst not thou pledge thy faith to me? And wast not thou married 
tome when thou wast a virgin? And had we not children between us? Yet 
hast thou forgotten the affection I bare to thee out of a desire of a second husband. 
Nor hast thou been satisfied with that injury thou didst me, but thou hast been so 
bold as to procure thee a third husband to lie by thee; and in an indecent and 


imprudent manner hast entered into my house, and hast been married to Arche. | 


laus, thy husband, and my brother. However, I will not forget thy former kind » 


affection for me, but will set thee free from every such reproachful action, and 
cause thee to be mine again, as thou once wast.” When she had related this to 
her female companions, in a few days time she departed this life. 

5. Now I did not think these histories improper for the present discourse, both 
because my discourse now is concerning kings, and otherwise also an account of 
the advantage hence to be drawn, as well for the confirmation of the immorta- 
lity of the soul, as of the providence of God over human affairs, | thought them fit 
to be set down; but if any one does not believe such relations, let him indeed 
enjoy his own opinion, but let him not hinder another that would thereby encou- 
rage himself in virtue. So Archelaus’s country was laid to the province of Syria, 
and Cvrenius, one that had been consul. was sent by Cwsar to take an account 
of the people’s effects in Syria, and to sel the house of Archelaus. 
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BOOK XVHI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS, 


FROM THE BANISHMENT OF ARCHELATS TO THE DEPARTURE 
OF THE JEWS FROM BABYLON. 


CHAP. I. 


How Cyrenius was sent by Cesar to make a Taxation of Syria and Judea; and 
how Coponius was sent to be Procurator of Judea; concerning Judas of 
Galilee, and concerning the Sects that were among the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Cyrenius, a Roman senator, and one who had gone through other 
magistracies, and had passed through them till he had been consul, and one who, 
on other accounts, was of great dignity, came at this time into Syria, with a few 
others, being sent by Cesar to be a judge of that nation, and to take an account 
of their substance: Coponius also, a man of the equestrian order, was sent to- 
gether with him, to have the supreme power over the Jews. Moreover, Cyre- 
nius came himself into Judea, which was now added to the province of Syria, to. 
take an account of their substance, and to dispose of Archelaus’s money: but the 
Jews, although at the beginning they took the report of a taxation heinously, yet 
did they leave off any farther opposition to it, by the persuasion of Joazar, who 
was the son of Boethus, and high priest; so they, being overpersuaded by Jo- 
azar’s words, gave an acccunt of their estates, without any dispute about it. Yet 
was there one Judas,* a Gaulonite, of a city whose name was Gamala, who 
taking with him Saddouk,t a Pharisee, became zealous to draw thei to a revolt, 
who both said that this taxation was no better than an introduction to slavery, 
and exhorted the nation to assert their liberty; as if they could procure them 
happiness and security for what they possessed, and an ensured enjoyment of a 
still greater good, which was that of the honour and glory they would thereby 
acquire for magnanimity. ‘They also said, that God would not otherwise be 
assisting to them, than upon their joining with one another in such counsels 
as might be successful, and for their own advantage ; and this especially, if they 
would set about great exploits, and not grow weary in executing the same; so 
men received what they said with pleasure, and this bold attempt proceeded toa 


* Since St. Luke once, Acts, v. 37, and Josephus four several times, once here, sect. 6; and B. xx. ch. 
y. sect.2; Of the War, B. ii. chap. vili. sect. 1;-and ch. xvii. sect. 8; calls this Judas, who was the 
pestilent author of that seditious doctrine and temper which brought the Jewish nation to utter destruc- 
tion, a Galilean ; but here, sect. 1, Josephus calls him a Gauwlonite, of the city Gamala; it is a great 
question where this Judas was born, whether in Galilee, on the west side, or in Gaulonitis, on the east 
cide of the river Jordan: while in the place just now cited out of the Antiquities, B. xx. ch. v. sect. 2, he 
is not only called a Galilean, but it is added to his story, as [ have signified in the books that go before 
these, as if he had still called him a Galilean in those Antiquities before, as well as in that particulae 
place, as Dean Aldrich observes, On the War, B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 1. Nor can one well imagine why he 
should here call hima Gaulonite, when in the 6th section following here, as well as twice of the War, he 
still calls him a Galilean. As for the city of Gamala, whence this Judas was derived, it determines no- 
thing, since there were two of that name, the one in Gaulonitis, the other in Galilee. See Reland on ibe 
tity or town of that name. 

+ Itseems not very improbable to me, that this Sadduc, the Pharisee, was the very same man of whors 
the Rabbins speak, as the unhappy but undesigning occasion of the impiety or infidelity of the Saddu- 
cees: nor perhaps had the men this name of Sadducees till this very time, though they were a distiuet 
sect long before. See the note on B. xiii. ch. x. sect. 5; and Dean Prideaux, as there quoted; nor do we, 
that I know of, find the least footsteps of sucn impiety or infidelity of these Saddiicees before this ume, 
‘xe Recognitions assuring us that they began about the days of John the Baptist, B.i.ch liv vol. J. 
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great height. All sorts of misfortunes also sprang from these men, and the Nation 
was anfactha with this doctrine to an incredible degree ; one violent war came 
upon us after another, and we lost our friends w hich used to alleviate our pains; 
there were also very great robberies and murders of our principal men. ‘This 
was done in pretence indeed for the public welfare, but in reality from the hopes 
of gain to themselves ; whence arose seditions, and from them murders of men, 
w hich sometimes fell on those of their own people (by the madness of these men 
towards cne another, while their desire was that none of the adverse party might 
be left,) and sometimes on their enemics; a famine also coming upon us reduced 
us to the last degree of despair, as did also the taking and deniol lishing of cities; 
nay, the sedition at last increased so high, that the very temple of God was burnt 
down by their enemies’ fire. Such were the consequences of this, that the cus. 
toms of our fathers were altered, and such a change was made, as added a mighty 
weight toward bringing all to destruction, which these men occasioned by thei 
thus conspiring together ; for Judas and Sadducus, * who excited a fourth philo- 
sophie sect among us, and had a great many followers therein, filled our civil 
government with tumults at present, ~and laid the foundations of our future miseries 
by this system of philosophy, which we were before unacquainted withal; con 
cerning which I will discourse a little, and this the rather, because the infection 
which spread thence among the younger sort, who were ‘zealous for it, brought 
the ose le to destruetion. 

. The Jews had, for a great while, three sects of philosophy peculiar to them. 
pow the sect of the Eissens, and the sect of the Sadducees, and the third sort 
of opinions was that of those called Pharis sees; of which sects, although I have 
already spoken in the second book of the Jewish war, yet will I a little touch 
upon them now. 

3. Now for the Pharisees, they live meanly, and despise delicacies in diet; ana 
they follow the conduct of reason ; and what that prescribes to them as good for 
them, they do; and they think they ought earnestly to strive to observe reason’s 
dictates for practice. They also pay a respect to such as are in years; nor are 
they so bold as to contradict them in any thing which they have introduced ; and, 
when they determine that all things are done by fate, they do not take away the 
freedom from men of acting as they think fit; since their notion is, that it hath 
pleased God to make a temper ament, whereby what he wills is done, but so that 
the will of man can act virtuously or viciously. ‘They also believe yee souls have 
an immortal vigour in them, and that under the earth there will be rewards or pun 
ishments, according as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and 
thelatter are to be detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have 
power to revive and live again: on aceount of which doctrines they are abie 
greatly to persuade the body. ofthe people; and whatsoever they do about divine 
worship, prayers, and sacrifices, they perform them according to their direction ; 
insomuch that the cities @ ave great attestations to them on account of their entire 
virtuous conduct, both in ae actions of their lives, and their discourses also. 

4, But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this, that souls dié with the bodies ;_ nor 
do they regard the observation of any thing besides: what the law enjoins them; : 
for they think it an instance of virtue to dispute with those teachers of philosophy 
whom they frequent ; but this doctrine is received but by a few, yet by those still 
of the greatest dignity. But they are able almost to do nothing of themselves: 
ior when they become magistrates, as they are unwillingly and by force sometimes 
obliged tu be, they addict | themselves to the notions of the Phari isees, because the 
multitude would not otherwise bear them. 

5. The doctrine of the Essens is this, that all things are best ascribed to God. 

They teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of righteousness 
are to be earnestly striven for; and when they send what they have dedicated te 


* See the preceding Note. 
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fod’ into the temple*, they do not offer sacrifices, because they have more 
pure lustrations of their own; oa which account they are excluded from the 
common court of the temple, but. offer their sacrifices themselves ; yet is their 
course of life better than that of other men; and they entirely addict them. 
selves to husbandry. It also deserves our admiration Low much they exceed al! 
other men that addict themselves to virtue, and this in righteousness; and indeed 
to such a degree, that as it hath never appeared among any other men, neither 
Greeks nor barbarians, no, not for a little time, so hath it endured a long while 
among them. ‘This is demonstrated by that institution of theirs, which will not 
suffer any thing to hinder them from having all things in common; so that a rich 
man enjoys no more of his own wealth than he who hath nothing at all. There 
are about four thousand men that Jive in this way ; and neither marry wives, nor 
are desirous to keep servants; as thinking the latter tempts men to be unjust, 
and the former gives the handle to domestic quarrels ; but as they hve by them- 
selves, they minister one to another. They also appoint certain stewards to re 
ceive the incomes of their revenues, and of the fruits of the ground: such as ars 
cood men and priests, whe are to get their corn and their food ready for them. 
‘They none of them differ from others of the Essens in their way of living, but do 
the most resemble those Dace, who are called Polistet [dwellers in cities. | 

6. But of the fourth sect of Jewish philosophy, Judas the Galilean was the 
author, [These men agree in ali other things with the Pharisaic notions; 
put they have an inviolable attachment to liberty, and say that God is to be thee 
only Ruler and Lord. They also do not value dying any kinds of death, nor in- 
deed do they heed the deaths of their relations and friends, nor can any such tear 
make them call any man lord. And since this immoveable resolution of theirs 
is well known to a great many, I shall speak no farther about that matter; nor 
am I afraid that any thing I have said of them should be disbelieved, but rather 
fear that what I have said is beneath the resolution they show when they undergo 
pain. And it was in Gessius Florus’s time that the nation began to go mad with 
this distemper, who was our procurator, and who occasioned the Jews to go wild 
with it by the abuse of his authority, and to make them revolt from the Romans. 
4nd these are the sects of Jewish philosophy. 


CHAP. II. ! 


How Herod and Philip built several Cities in honour of Cesar. Concerning the 
Succession of Priests and Procurators ; as also what befell Phraates and 
the Parthians. 


§ 1. Wuen Cyrenius had now disposed of Archelaus’s money, and when the 
taxings were come to a conclusion, which were made in the thirty-seventh year 
of Cwsar’s victory over Antony at Actium, he deprived Joazar of the high priest. 
hood, which dignity had been conferred on him by the multitude, and he ay. 
pointed Ananus, the son of Seth, to be high priest; while Herod and Philip had 
each of them received their own tetrarchy, and settled the affairs thereof. Herod 
also built a wall about Sepphoris (which is the security of all Galilee,) and made 


* Tt seems by what Josephus says here, and Philo himself elsewhere, Op. p. 676, that these Essens cid 
not use to go up to the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, or to offer sacrifices there, which may ve one 
great occasion why they are never mentioned in the ordinary hooks of the New ‘Testament; though in 
the Apostolical Constitutions they are mentioned as those that observe the customs of their forefuthers, 
and that witho.wt any such ill character Jaid upon them as is there laid upon the other sects among 
that people. . 

+ Who these Toasa: in Josephus, or Ktisxe in Strabo, ainong the Pythagoric Dace were, it is not 
easy to determine. Scaliger offers no improbable conjecture, that some of these Dac lived alone I'ke 
dorks, in tents or caves; but that others of them jived together in built cities, and thence were called by 
such names as linplied the same. 
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it the metropolis of the country. He also built a wall round Betharamphtha, 
which was itself a city also, and called it Julius, from the name of the emperor’s 
wife. When Phiip also had built Paneas, a city at the fountains of Jordan, he 
named it Cesarea. He also advanced the village Bethsaida, situate at the lake 
of Gennesareth, unto the dignity of a city, both by the number of inhabitants 
it containel, and its other grandeur, and called it by the name of Julias, the 
same name with Cwsar’s daughter. 

2. As Coponius, who we told you was sent along with Cyrenius, was exercising 
his office of procurator, and governing Judea, the following accidents happened. 
As the Jews were celebrating the feast of unleavened bread, which we call the 
Passover, it was customary for the priests to open the temple gates just after mid- 
night. When, therefore, those gates were first opened, some of the Samaritans 
came privately into Jerusalem, and threw about dead men’s bedies in the cloisters 
on which account the Jews afterward excluded them out of the temple, which 
they had not used to do at such festivals ; and on other accounts also they watched 
the temple more carefully than they had formerly done. <A little after which 
accident Coponius returned to Rome, and Marcus Ambivius came to be his suc- 
cessor in that government; under whom Salome, the sister of king Herod, died, 
and left to Julia [Csesar’s wife] Jamnia, all its toparchy, and Phasaelis in the plain, 
and Archelais, where is a great plantation of palm trees, and their fruit is excel. 
‘ent in its kind. After him came Annius Rufus, under whom died Cesar, the 
second emperor of the Romans, the duration of whose reign was fifty-seven years, 
besides six months and two days (of which time Antonius ruled together with him 
fourteen years; but the duration of his life was seventy-seven years ;) upon whose 
death Tiberius Nero, his wife Julia’s son, succeeded. He was now the third 
emperor; and he sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea, and to succeed 
Annius Rufus. ‘This man deprived Ananus of the high priesthood, and appointed 
Ismael, the son of Pnabi, to be high priest. He also deprived him in a little time, 
and ordained Eleazar, the son of Anaaus, who had been high priest before, to be 
high priest; which office, when he had held for a year, Gratus deprived him of 
it, and gave the high priesthood to Simon, the son of Camithus ; and; when he had ~ 
possessed that dignity no longer than a year, Joseph Caiaphas was made his suc. 
cessor, When Gratus had done these things, he went back to Rome, after he 
had tarried in Judea eleven years; when Pontius Pilate came as his successor. 

3. And now Herod the tetrarch, who was in great favour with Tiberius, built 
a city of the same name with him, and called it Tiberias. He built it in the best 
part of Galilee, at the lake of Gennesareth. ‘There are warm baths, at a little 
distance from it, ina village named Emmaus. Strangers came and inhabited this 
city; a great number of the inhabitants were Galileans also; and many were ne- 
cessitated by Herod to come thither out of the country belonging to him, and wer | 
by force compelled to be its inhabitants : some of them were persons of condition, 
He also admitted poor people, and those such as were collected from all parts, to. 
dwell in it. Nay, some of them were not quite freemen; and these he was a be- 
nefactor to, and made them free in great numbers; but obliged them not to for- 
sake the city, by building them very good houses at his own expenses, and by 
giving them land also: for he was sensible, that to make this place a habitation 
was to transgress the Jewish ancient laws, because many sepulchres were to be 
here taken away, in order to make room for the city Tiberias ;* whereas our laws 
pronounce, that such inhabitants are unclean for seven days.t 

4, About this time died Phraates, king of the Parthians, by the treachery of 
Phraataces his son, upon the occasion following: When Phraates had had legiti- 

* We may here take notice, as well as in the parallel parts of the books Of the War, B. ii. ch. ix. sect. 
}, that after the death of Herod the Great, and the succession of Archelaus, Josephus is very brief in his 
accounts of Judea, till near his own time. I suppose the reason is, that after the large history of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, including the life of Herod, and probably the succession and first actions of his sons, he had 


but few good histories of those times before him. 
+ Numb xia fl 14, 
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imate sons of his own, he had also an Italian maid-servant, whose name was 
Thermusa, who had been formerly sent to him by Julius Caesar, among other 
presents. He first made her his concubine ; but he being a great admirer of her 
beauty, in process of time having ason by her, whose name was Phraataces, he 
made her his legitimate wife, and had a great respect for her. Now she was able 
to persuade him to do any thing that she said, and was earnest in procuring the 
government of Parthia for her son; but still she saw that her endeavours would 
not succeed, unless she could contrive how to remove Phraates’s legitimate sons 
out [of the kingdom :] so she persuaded him to send those his sons as pledges of 
his fidelity to Rome; and they were sent to Rome accordingly, because it was 
not easy for him to contradict her commands. Now while. Phraataces was alone 
brought up in order to succeed in the government, he thought it very tedious to 
expect that government by his father’s donation [as his successor :] he therefore 
formed a treacherous design against his father by his mother’s assistance, with 
whom, as the report went, he had criminal conversation also. So he was hated 
for both these vices, while his subjects esteemed this [wicked] love of his mother 
to be no way inferior to his parricide; and he was by them in a sedition expelled 
out of the country, before he grew too great, and died. But as the best sort of 
Parthians agreed together that it was impossible they should be governed without 
a king, while also it was their constant practice to choose one of the family of 
Arsaces (nor di‘ their law allow of any others; and they thought this kingdom 
had been sufficiently injured already by the marriage with an Italian concubine, 
and by her issue,) they sent ambassadors, and called Orodes [to take the crown ;] 
for the multitude would not otherwise have borne them; and though he were ac- 
cused of very great cruelty, and was of an untractable temper, and prone to wrath, 
yet still he was one of the family of Arsaces. However, they made a conspiracy 
against him, and slew him, and that, as some say, at a festival, and among their 
sacrifices (for it is the universal custom there to carry their swords with them ;) 
but as the more genera! report is, they slew him when they had drawn him out a 
hunting. So they sent ambassadors to Rome, and desired they would send one 
of those that were there as pledges, to be their king. Accordingly, Vonones was 
preferred before the rest, and sent to them (for he seemed capable of such great 
fortune, which two of the greatest kingdoms under the sun now offered him, his 
own and a foreign one.) However, the barbarians soon changed their minds, 
they being naturally of a mutable disposition, upon the supposal that this man 
was not worthy to be their governor; for they could not think of obeying the 
commands of one that had been a slave (for so they called those that had been 
hostages,) nor could they bear the ignominy of that name: and this was the mcre 
intolerable, because then the Parthians must have such a king set over them, not 
by right of war, but in atime of peace. So they presently :nvited Artabanus, 
king of Media, to be their king, he being also cf the race of Arsaces. Artabanus 
complied with the offer that was made to him, and came to them with an army. 
So Vonones met him; and at first the multitude of the Parthians stood on his 
side, and he put his army in array, but Artabanus was beaten, and fled to the 
mountains of Media. Yet did he a little time after gather a great army together, 
and fought with Vonones, and beat him; whereupon Vonones fled away on horse- 
back, with a few of his attendants about him, to Seleucia [upon Tigris.] So when 
Artabanus had slain a great number, and this after he had gotten the victory by 
reason of the very great dismay the barbarians were in, he retired to Ctesiphun 
with a great number of his people; and so he now reigned over the Parthians. 
But Vonones fled away to Armenia; and as soon as he came thither, he had an 
inclination to have the government of the country given him, and sent ambassa. 
dors to Rome [for that purpose.] But because Tiberius refused it him, and be. 
cause he wanted courage, and because the Parthian king threatened him, and sent 
ambassadors to him to denounce war against him if he proceeded; and because 
he had no way to take to regain any other kingdom (for the people of authority 
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among tne Armenians about Niphates joined themselves to Artabanus,) he de. 
livered up himself to Silanus, the president of Syria, who, out of regard to his 
education at Rome, kevt him in Syria, while Artabanus gave Armenia to Orodes, 
one of his own sons. ; 

5. At this time died Antiochus, the king of Commagene ; whereupon the mul. 
titude contended with the nobility, and both sent ambassadors [to Rome;] for the 
men of power were desirous that their form of government might be changed 
into that of a [Roman] province; as were the multitude desirous to be under 
kings, as their fathers had been. So the senate made a decree, that Germanicus 
should be sent to settle the aifairs of the east, fortune hereby taking a proper op- 
portunity for depriving him of his life; for when he had been in the east, and 
settled all affairs there, his life was taken away by the poison which Piso gave 
him, as hath been related elsewhere.* 


———— 


CHAP. IL. 


A Sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate. Concerning Christ; and what 
befell Paulina and the Jews at Rome. 


§ 1. Bur now Pilate, the procurator of Judea, removed the army from Cesarea 
tu Jerusalem, to take their winter quarters there, in order to abolish the Jewish 
laws. So he introduced Cexsar’s effigies, which were upon the ensigns, and 
brought them into the city; whereas our law forbids us the very making of images: 
on which account the former procurators were wont to make their entry into the 
city with such ensigns as had not those ornaments. Pilate was the first who 
brought those images to Jerusalem, and set them up there; which was done with- 
out the knowledge of the people, because it was done in the night time ; but as 
soon as they knew it, they came in multitudes to Cesarea, and interceded with 
Pilate many days, that he would remove the images; and when he would not, 
grant their requests, because this would tend to the injury of Ceesar, while yet 
they persevered in their request, on the sixth day he ordered his soldiers to have 
their weapons privately, while he came and set upon his judgment seat; which 
seat was so prepared in the open place of the city, that it concealed the army 
that lay ready to oppress them; and when the Jews petitioned him again, he gave 
a signal to the soldiers to encompass them round, and threatened that their pun- 
ishment should be no less than immediate death, unless they would leave off dis- 
turbing him, and go their ways home. But they threw themselves upon the 
ground, and laid their necks bare, and said they would take their death very will- 
ingly, rather than the wisdom of their laws should be transgressed; upon which 
Pilate was deeply affected with their firm resojution to keep their laws inviolable, 
and presently commanded the images to be carried back from Jerusalem to 
Cesarea. 

2 But Pilate undertook to bring a current of waterto Jerusalem, and did it 
with the sacred money, and derived the origin of the stream from the distance 
of two hundred furlongs. However, the Jews} were not pleased with what had 

* This citation is now wanting. Ae 

+ These Jews, as they are here called, whose blood Pilate shed on this occasion, may very well be 
those very Galilean Jews whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices ; Luke, xiii. 1,2; these 
tunults being usually excited at some of the Jews’ great festivals, when they slew abundance of sacri- 
fices, and the Galileans being commonly inuch more busy in such tumults than those of Judea and Je- 
rusalem, as we learn froin the history of Archelaus, Antig. 8. xvii. ch. ix. sect. 3, and ch. x. sect. 2, 
9; though indeed Josephus’s present copies say not one word of those eghteen upon whom the tower an 
Siloam fell, and slew them, which the 4th verse of the saine 13th chapter of St. Luke inforins us of Dut 
since our gospel teaches us, Luke, xKiii. 6, 7, that when Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether Jesus 
were a Galilean ? Andus soon as he knew that he belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod. 


And ver. 12. Lhe same day Pilate and Herod were made friends together ; for before they had Leen at 
vanity between themselves. Take the very probable key of this matter in the words of the isarned Nol. 
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been done aLout this water; and many ten thousands of the people got together, 
and made a clamour against him, ‘and insisted that he should leave off that de. 
sign. Some of them also used reproaches, and abused the man, as crowds of 
such pecple usually do. So he habited a great number of his soldiers in their 
habit, who carried daggers under their garments, and sent them toa place where 
they might surround them. ‘So he bid the Jews himself go away; but they 
boldly casting reproaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that signal which had 
been beforehand agreed on; who laid upon them much greater blows than Pilate 
had commanded them, and equally punished those that were tumultuous, and 
those that were not; nor did they spare them in the least; and since the people 
were unarmed, and were caught by men prepared for what they were about, there 
were a great number of them slain by this means, and others of them ran away 
wounded. And thus an end was put to this sedition 

3. Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
aman; for he wasa doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles. - He was [the] Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross,* those that loved 
him at the first did not forsake him; for he appeared to them alive again the third 
day ;} as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day. 

4. About the same time also another sad calamity put the Jews into disorder, 
and certain shameful practices happened about the temple of Isis that was at 
Rome. I will mow first take notice of the wicked attempt about the temple 
of Isis, and will then give an account of the Jewish affairs. There was at Rome 
a woman whose name was Paulina; one who, on account of the dignity of her 
ancestors, and by; the regular conduct of a virtuous life, had a great reputation : 
she was also very rich; and although she were of a beautiful countenance, and 
in that flower of her age, wherein women are the most gay, yet did she lead a 
life of great modesty. . She was married to Saturninus, one that was every way 
answerable to her in an excellent character. Dicius Mundus fell in love with this 
woman, who was a man very high in the equestrian order ; and as she was of too 
great dignity to be caught by presents, and had already rejected them, though 
they had been sent in great abundance, he was still more inflamed with love to 
ner, insomuch that he promised to give her two hundred thousand Attic drach. 
mv for one night’s lodging; and when this would not prevail upon her, and he 
was not able to bear this misfortune in his amours, he thought it the best way to 
famish himself to death for want of food, on account of Paulina’s sad refusal : 

and he determined with himself to dic after such a manner, and he went on with 
his purpose accordingly. Now Mundus had a freed woman, who had been made free 
by his father, whose name was Ide, one skilful in all sorts of mischief. This woman 
was very much grieved at the yoting man’s resolution to kill himself (for he did 
not concal his intentions to destroy himself from others,) and came to him, and 
encouraged him by her discourse, and made him to hope, by some promises she 
gave him, that he might obtain a night’s lodging with Paulina; and when he 
joyfully hearkened to her entreaty, she said, she wanted no more than fifty thou- 
sand drachme for the entrapping of the woman. So when she had encouraged 
the young man, and gotten as much money as she required, she did not take the 
same methods as had heen taken before, because she perceived that the woman 
was by no means to be tempted hy money, but as she knew that she was very 
dius de Herod, No. 249. ‘ The cause of the enmity between Herod and Pilate (says he) seems to have 


been this, that Pilate had mtermeddled with the tetrarch’s jurisdiction, .and had slain some of his Gal- 
ean subjects; Lake, xiii. 1; and, as he was willing to correct that error, he sent Christ to Herod at 
this time ™ ‘ 
* A. D. 33. April 3, : + Apri] 5. 
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wnuch given to the worship of the goddess Isis, she devised the following strata 
gem: She went to some of Isis’s priests, and upon the strongest assurances [of 
concealment, | she persuaded them by words, but chiefly by the offer of money, 
of 25,000 drachme in hand, and as much more when the thing had taken effect, 
and told them the passion of the young man, and persuaded them to use all means 
possible to beguile the woman. So they were drawn in to promise so to do, by 
that large sum of gold they were to have. Accordingly the eldest of them went 
immediately to Paulina, and upon his admittance, he desired to speak with her 
by herself. When that was granted him, he told her, that ‘he was sent by the 
god Anubis, who was fallen in love with her, and enjoined her to come to him.” 
Upon this she took the message very kindly, and valued herself greatly upon 
this condescension of Anubis, and told her husband, that she had a message sent 
her, and was to sup and to lie with Anubis: so he agreed to her acceptance of the 
offer, as fully satisfied with the chastity of his wife. Accordingly she went to the 
temple, and after she had supped there, and it was the hour to go to sleep, the priest 
shut the doors of the temple, when, in the holy part of it, the lights were also put 
out. ‘Then did Mundus leap out (for he was hidden therein,) and did not fail of 
enjoying her, who was at his service all the night long, as supposing he was the 
god; and when he was gone away, which was before those priests who knew 
nothing of this: stratagem were stirring, Paulina came early to her hus. 
band, and told him how the god Anubis had appeared to her. Among her friends 
also she declared how great a value she put upon this favour, who partly disbeliev- 
ed the thing, when they reflected on its nature, and partly were amazed at it, as 
having no pretence for not believing it, when they considered the modesty and 
the dignity of the person. But now on the third day after what had been done, 
Mundus met Paulina, and said, ‘“‘ Nay, Paulina, thou hast saved me two hundred 
thousand drachme, which sum thou mightest have added to thy own family ; yet 
hast thou not failed to be at my service inthe manner I invited thee. As for the 
reproaches thou hast laid upon Mundus, I value not the business of names; but 
I rejoice in the pleasure [reaped by what I did, while I took to myself the name 
of Anubis.” When he had said this, he went his way. But now she began to 
come to the sense of the grossness of what she had done, and rent her garments, 
and told her husband of the horrid nature of this wicked contrivance, and prayed 
him not to neglect to assist her in this case. So he discovered the fact to the 
emperor: whereupon Tiberius inquired into the matter thoroughly, by examining 
the priests about it, and ordered them to be crucified as well as Ide, who was the 
occasion of their perdition, and who had contrived the whole matter which was 
so injurious to the woman. He also demolished the temple of Isis, and gave or- 
der that her statue should be thrown into the river Tiber; while he only banish- 
ed Mundus, but did no more to him, because he supposed that what crime he 
had committed was done out of the passion of leve. And these were the cir- 
cumstances which concerned the temple of Isis, and the injuries occasioned b7 
her priests, I now return to the relation of what happened about this time to the 
Jews at Rome, as I formerly told you I would. 3 

5. ‘There was aman who was a Jetv, but had been driven away from his own 
country by an accusation laid against him for transgressing their laws, and by the 
fear he was under of punishment for the same; but inall respects a wicked man. 
He then living at Rome, professed to instruct men in the wisdom of the laws 
of Moses. He procured also three other men, entirely of the same character 
with himself, to be his partners. ‘These men persuaded Fulvia, a woman of 
great dignity, and one that had embraced the Jewish religion, to send purple and 
gold to the temple at Jerusalem, and when they had gotten them, they employed 
them fer their own uses, and spent the money themselves ; on which account » 
was that they at first required it of her. Whereupon Tiberius, who had been 
informed of the thing by Saturninus, the husband of Fulvia, who desired inquiry 
might be made about it, ordered ali the Jews to be banished out of Rome; as 
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which the consuls listed four thousand men out of them, and sent them to the 
island Sardinia; but punished a greater number of them, who were unwilling to 
become soldiers on account of keeping the laws of their forefathers.*  ‘Lhus 
were these Jews banished out of the city by the wickedness of four men. 


Abert -. CHAP. IV. 


How the Samaritans made a Tumult, and Pilate destroyed many of them ; how 
Pilate was accused, and what Things were dune by Vitellius relating 
el to the Jews and ine Parthians. 


§ 1. Bur the nation of the Camaritans did not escape without tumults. The. 
man who excited them to it was one who thought lying a thing of little conse- 
quence, and who contrived every thing so that the multitude might be pleased ; 
so he bid them get together upon Mount Gerizzim, which ts by them looked upon 
as the most holy of all mountains, and assured them, that when they were come 
thither, he would show them those sacred vessels which were laid under that 
place, because Moses} put them there. So they came thither armed, and thought 
the discourse of the man probable ; and as they abode at a certain village, which 
was called Tirathaba, they got the rest together to them, and desired to go up 
the mountain in a great multitude together: bnt Pilate prevented their going up 
by seizing upon the roads witha great band of horsemen and footmen, who fell 
upon those that were gotten together in the village, and when it came to an action, 
some of them they slew, and others of them they put to flight, and took a great 
inany alive, the principal of which, and also the most potent of those that fled 
away, Pilate ordered to be slain. 

2. But when this tumult was appeased, the Samaritan senate sent an embassy . 


‘to Vitellius, a man that had been consul, and who was now president of Syria, 


and accused Pilate of the murder of those that were killed; for that they did not 
goto Tirathaba in order to revolt from the Romans, but to escape the violence 
of Pilate. So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend of his, to take care of the affairs 
of Judea, and ordered Pilate to go to Rome, to answer before the emperor to the 


.accusation of the Jews. So Pilate, when he had tarried ten years in Judea, made 


haste to Rome, and this in obedience to the orders of Vitellius, which he durst 
not contradict ; but before he could get to Rome Tiberius was dead. 

3. But Vitellius came into Judea, ard went up to Jerusalem; it was at the 
time of that festival which is called the Passover. Vitellius was there magnifi- 
cently received, and reieased the inhabitants of Jerusalem from all the taxes upon 
the fruits that were bought and sold, and gave them leave to have the care of the 
high priest’s vestments, with all their ornaments, and to have them under the cus- 
tody of the pries‘s in the temple, which power they used to have formerly, al- 
though at this time they were laid up in the tower of Antonia, the citadel so called, 


'* Of the banishment of these 4000 Jews into Sardinia by Tiberius, see Suetonius in Tiber. sect. 3b. 

But as for Mr. Reland’s note here, which supposes that Jews could not, consistently with their laws, be 
soldiers, it is contradicted by one branch of the history before us, and contrary to inoumerable instances 
of their fighting, and proving excellent soldiers in war; and indeed many of the best of them, and even 
under heathen kings themselves, did so, those I mean who allowed them their, rest on the Sabbath day, 
and other solemn festivals, and let them live according to theirown laws, as Alexander the Great anid 
ine Ptrlomies of Egypt did. It is true, they could not always obtain those privileges, and then they 
got excused as well as they could, or sometimes absolutely refused to fight, which seems to have been the 
case here, as to the major part of the Jews now banished, but nothing more. See several of the Roman 
decrees in their favour as to such mauers, B. xiv. ch. x. 
+ Since Moses never came himself beyond Jordan, nor narticularly to Mount Gerizzim, and since 
these Samaritans have a tradition among them related here by Dr. Hudson, froin Reland, who was very 
skilful in Jewish aad Samaritan learning, that in the days of Uzzi or Ozzi the high priest, 1 Chron. vi. 6, 
the ark and other sacred vessels were, by God’s command, laid up or hidden in Mount Genzzim, it iz 
highly probable that this was the foolish foundation the present Samaritans went upon in the sediticw 
here described, and that we should read here Qgéas, instead cf Maueses in the text of Josephus. 
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and that on the occasion following: There was one of the [high] priests, named 
Hlyreanus, and as there were many of that name, he was the first of them; this 
man built a tower near the temple, and when he had done so, he generally dwelt 
in it, and had these vestments with him ; because it was lawful for him alone to 
put them on, and he had them there reposited when he went down into the city, 
und took his ordinary garments. ‘The same things were continued to be done 
by his sons, and by their sons after them. But when Herod came to be king he re- 
built this tower, which was very conveniently situated, in a magnificent manner ;- 
and because he was a friend to Antonius, he called it by the name of Antonia. 
And as he found these vestments lying there, he retained them in the same place, 
as believing, that while he had them in his custody, the people wouid make no 
mnovations against him. The like to what Herod did was done by his son Ar- 
chelaus, who was made king after him; after whom the Romans, when they 
entered on the government, took possession of these vestments of the high priest, 
and had them reposited in a stone chamber under the seal of the priests, and of 
the keepers of the temple, the captain of the guard lighting a lamp there every 
day ; and seven days* before a festival they were delivered to them by the cap- 
tain of the guard, when the high priest, having purified them, and made use of 
them, laid them up again.in the same chamber where they had been laid up be- 
fore, and this the very next day after the feast was over. ‘This was the practice 
at the three yearly festivals, and on the fast day; but Vitellius put these garments 
into our own pawer, as in the days of our forefathers, and ordered the captain of 
whe guard not to trouble himself to inquire where they were laid, or when they 
were to be used; and this}e did as an act of kindness to oblige the nation to 
nim. Besides which, he a)so deprived Joseph, who was also called Cazaphas, 
of the high priesthood, and appointed Jonathan, the son of Ananus, the forme. 
high priest, to succeed him. After which he took his Journey back to Antioch. 
4, Moreover, Tiberius sent a letter to Vitellius, and commanded him to make 

‘a league of friendship with Artabanus, the king of Parthia; for while he was his 
enemy he terrified him, because he had taken Armenia away from him, lest he 
should proceed farther, and told him he should no otherwise trust him than upon 
his giving him hostages, and especially his son Artabanus. Upon Tiberius’s 
writing thus to Vitellius, by the offer of great presents of money, he persuaded 
both the king of Iberia, and the king of Albania, to make no delay, but to fight 
against Artabanus; and although they would not do it themselves, yet did they 
give the Scythians a passage through their country, and opened the Caspian gates 
to them, and brought them upon Artabanus. So Armenia was again taken frorn 
the Parthians, and the country of Parthia was filled with war, and the principal 
of their men were slain, and all things were in disorder among them: the king s 
son also himself fellin these wars, tegether with many ten thousands of his army. 
Vitellius had also sent such great sums of money to Artabanus’s father’s kins. 
men and friends, that he had almost procured bim to be slain by the means of 
those bribes which they had taken. And when Artabanus perceived that the 
plot laid against him was not to be avoided, because it was laid by the principel 
men, and those a great many in number, and that it would certainly take effect: 
when he also estimated the number of those that were truly faithful to him, ‘as 
also of those who were already corrupted, but were deceitful in the kindness they 
professed to him, and were likely, upon trial, to go over to his enemies, he made 
his escape to the upper provinces, where he afterward raised a great army out of 
the Dabee and Sacw, and fought with his enemies, and retained his principality. 

5. When ‘Tiberius had heard of these thitigs, he desired to have a league of 
friendship made between him and Artabanus, and when, upen this invitation, he 

* This mention of the high priest’s sacred garments received seven davs hefore a festival, and pur- 
fied in those days against a festival, as having been polluted, by being in the custody of heathens, in Jc+ 
p:phns, agrees well with the traditions of the Talmudists, as Reland here observes. Nor is there any 
§ 


nestion but the three feasts here montioned, were the Passover, Pentecost, and feast of Tabernacles ; an¢ 
e fast, so called by way cf distinction, as Acts, xxvii. 9, was the great day of expiation 
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received the proposal kindly, Artabanus and Vitellius went to Euphrates, and as 

a bridge was laid over the river, they each of them came with thew guards about 

them, and met one another on the midst of the bridge. And when they had agreed 

upon the terms or peace, Herod the tetrarch erected a rich tent on the midst of 

the passage, and made thema feast there. Artabanus also, not long afterward, 

sent his son Darius, as an hostage, with many presents, among which there was 

a man seven cubits tall, a Jew he was by birth, and his name was Eleazar, who 

for his tallness was called a giant. After which Vitellius went to Antioch, and ' 
Artabanus to Babylon; but Herod [the tetrarch, | being desirous to give Cxsar the 

first information that they had obtained hostages, sent posts with letters, wherein 

he had accurately described all the particulars, and had left nothing for the con- 
sul Vitellins to inform him of. But when Vitellius’s letters were sent, and 
(sar had let him know that he was acquainted with the affairs already, because 

Herod had given him an account of them before, Vitellius was very much troubled 

at it; and supposing that he had been thereby a greater suflerer than he really 

was, he kept up.a secret anger upon this occasion, till he could be revenged on 

him, which he was after Cains had taken the government. 

6. About this time it was that Philip, Herod’s brother, departed this life, in the 
twentieth year* of the reign of Tiberius, after he had been tetrarch of Trachont- 
tis and Gaulanitis, and of the nation of the Bataneans also, thirty-seven years. 
He had showed himself a person of moderation and quietness in the conduct of 
his life and government; he constantly lived in that country which was subject to 
him ;+ he used to make his progress with a few chosen friends; his tribunal also, 
on which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress; and when any one 
met him who wanted his assistance, he made no delay, but had his tribunal set 
down immediately, wheresoever he happened to be, and sat down upon it, and 
heard his complaint ; he there ordered the guilty that were convicted to be pun- 
ished, and absolved those that had been accused unjustly. He died at Julius; and 
when he was carried to that monument which he had already erected for himself 
beforehand, he was buried with great pomp. His principality Tiberius took, for 
he left no sons behind him, and added it to. the province of Syria; but gave order 
thatthe tributes which arose from it should be collected, and laid up in that his 
‘tetrarchy. 
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CHAP. V. 


Herod the Tetrarch makes War with Aretas, the King of Arabia, and is beaten by 
him; as also concerning the Death of John the Baptist; how Vitellius went up 
to Jerusalem: together with some Account.of Agrippa, and of the Posterity 
ee of Herod the Great. | 


§ 1. Azour this time Aretas, the king of Arabia Petrea, and Herod, had a quarrel 
‘on the account following : Herod the tetrarch had married the daughter of Aretas, 


1 


and had lived with her a great while; but when he was once at Rome, he lodged 
with. Herod,t who was his brother indeed, but not by. the same mother ; for this 


* This calculation from all Josephus’s Greek copies is exactly right ; for since Herod died about Sep- 
‘tember, in the fourth year before the Christian zra, and Tiberius began, asis well known, Aug. 19, A, 
_ BD. 14, it is evident that, the 37th year of Philip, reckoned from his father’s death, was the 20th of Ti- 
: penne, or near the end of A. D. 33, (the very year of our Saviour’s death also, or however in the i 
“ef the next year, A. D. 34.) This Philip the tetrarch seems to have been the best of all the posterity 
‘Herod, for his Jove of peace, and his love of justice. ) 

_.. ¢ An excellent example this. 

_ { This Herod seems to have had-the additional name of Philip, as Antipas was namea Herod-Ants- 
‘pas, and as Antipas and Antipater seem to be in a manner the very same name, yet were the names of 
two sons of Herod the Great ; so might Philip the tetrarch ‘and this Herod-Philip be two different sons of 
‘the sanie father, all which Grotius observes on Matt. xiv. 3. Nor was it, as 1 agree with Grotius and 
others of the learned, Philip the tetrarch, but this Herod-Philip, whose wife Herod the tetrarch had mage 
vied, and that in her first husband’s lifetime, and wher, her @st husband had issue by ner; for whe 
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Herod was the son of the high priest Simon’s daughter. However, ne‘feii in love 
with Herodias, this last Herod’s wife who was the daughter of Aristobulus their 
vrother, and the sister of Agrippa the Great. ‘This man ventured to talk to her 
about a marriage between them, which address, when she admittea an agreement 
was made for her to change her habitation, and come to him as soon as ne should 
return from Rome: one article: of this marriage also was this, that he should di- 
“vorce Aretas’s daughter. So Antipas, when he had made this agreement, sailed 
io Rome: but when he had done there the business he went about, and was re- 
surned again, his wife having discovered thé agreement he had made with Hero. 
dias, and having learned it beforé héshad notice of her knowledge of the whole 
design she desired him to send her to Macherus, which is a place in the borders 
of the dominions of Aretas and Herod, without informing him of any of her in. - 
ventions. Accordingly Herod sent her thither, as thinking his wite had not per. 
ceived any thing: now she had sent a good while before to Macherus, which was , 
subject to her father, and so all things necessaryfor her journey were made ready 
vor her by the general of Aretas’s army ; and by that means she soon came into 
Arabia, under the conduct of several generals, who carried her from one to ano. 
uher successively; and she soon came to her father, and told him of Herod’s in- 
ventions. So Aretas made this the first occasion of his enmity between him and - 
xlerod, who had also some quarrel with him about their limits at the country of © 
wemalitis. So they raised armies on both sides, and prepared for war, and sent 
their generals to fight instead of themselves; and when they had joined battle, 
all Herod’s army was destroyed by the treachery of some fugitives, who, though 
they were of the tetrarchy of Philip, joined with Herod’s army. So Herod wrote 
about these affairs to Tiberius, who, being very angry at the attempt made by 
Aretas, wrote to Vitellius, to make war upon him, and either to take him alive, | 
and bring him to him in bends, or to kill him, and sent him his-head. This was 
uhe charge that ‘Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 

2. Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army came 
from God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what he did against John, who 
was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com. 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, 
and piety towards God, and so to come te baptism: for that the washing [with 
water] would be acceptable to him, if they made use of it, not in order to the 
putting away [or the remission] of some sins [only,] but for the purification of 
the body: supposing still that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by’ 

sighteousness. Now when [many] others came in crowds about him, for they 
were greatly moved [or pleased] by hearing his words, Herod, who feared. lest 
le great influence John had over the people, might put it into, his power and in- — 
clination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed ready to do any thing -he should — 
advise,) thought it best by putting him to death, to prevent any mischief he might — 
cause, and not bring himself into difficulties, by sparing a man who might make ~ 
nim repent of it when it should be too late. Accordingiy he was sent a prisoner, — 
out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I before mentioned, an 
was there put to death. Now the Jews had an opinion that the dest 
this army was sent as a punishment upon Herod, and a mark of God’s disp. 
so him. ai 

3. So Vitellius prepared to make war with Aretas, having with ba 
of armed men; he also took with him all those of light armature, and 
men which belonged to them, and were drawn out of those kingdoms whick 
under the Romans and dniadies haste for Petra, and came to Ptolemais. But ashe 
was marching very busily, and leading his army through Judea, the principal mer. 
met him, and desired that he would not thus march through their land; for thar 


asnlterous and incestuous marriage, J ohn the Baptist justly reproved Herod the tetrarch, and for which 
repruof Salome, the daughcer of Herodias, by her first husband Herod-Phiiio, who was still alive, 0cc@® 
signed him fo be unjustly ‘beheaded. me hi seri RY ne aif mi ten? bas iy 


yt 


the laws of their country would not permit therm to overlook those images which 
were brought into it, of which there were a great many in their ensigns; so he 
was persuaded by what they said, and changed that resolution of his, which he 
had before taken in that'matter. . Whereupon he ordered the army to-march along 
the great plain, while he himself, with Herod the tetrarch, and his’friends, went 
up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice to God, an ancient festival of the Jews being 
then just approaching ; and when he had been there, and been honourably enter. 
tained by the multitude of the Jews, he made a stay there for three days, within 
which time'he deprived Jonathan of the high priesthood, and gave it to his bro 
ther Theophilus. Butwhen on the fourth day, letters came to him, which in 
formed him of the death ef Tiberius, he obliged the multitude to take an oath of 
fidelity to Caius; he also recalled his army, and made them every one to go home, 
and ‘take their winter| quarters there, since upon the devolution of the empire upon 
Caius, he had not'the like authority of making this war which’he had before. ft 
was’ also reported, that when Aretas heard of the coming of Vitellius to fight him, 
he said, upon his consulting the diviners, that it was impossible that this army of 
Vitellius’s could enter Petra; for that one of the rulers would die; either he that 
gave orders for the war, or he that was marching at the other’s desire, in ordei 
to be subservicnt to his will, or ‘else he against whom this army was prepared 
So Vitellius truly retired to Antioch; but Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, wens 
up to Rome a year before the death of Tiberius, in order to treat of some affairs 
with the emperor, if he might be permitted so to. do. I have now a mind to de: 
scribe Herod and Kis family, how it fared with them, partly because it is suitable 
to this history to speak of that matter, and partly because this thing is a demon 
stration of the interposition of Providence, how a multitude of children is of no 
advantage, no more than any other strength that mankind set their hearts upon, 
besides those acts of piety which are done towards God; for it happened, that 
within the revolution of a hundred years, the posterity of Herod, which were a 
great many in number, were, excepting a few, utterly desiroyed.* One may well 
apply this for the instruction of mankind, and learn thence how unhappy they 
were ; it will also show us the history of Agrippa, who, as he was a person most 
worthy of admiration, so was he from a private man, beyond all the expectation 
of those that knew him, advanced to great power and authority. I have said some- 
thing of them formerly, but I shall now also. speak accurately about them. . 

4. Herod the Great had two daughters by Mariamne, the [grand] daughter of 
Hyrcanus; the one was Salampsio, who was married to Phasaelus her first cou- 
sin, who was himself the son of Phasaelus, Herod’s brother; her father making 
the match; the other was Cypros, who was herself married also to her first cou- 
sin Antipater, the son of Salome, Herod's sister. Phasaelus had five children 


3 


Cypros ; which last, Agrippa the son of Aristobulus married; and Timius of 


. 


by Cypros two sons and three daughters, which daughters were 
Mariamne, and Drusilla ; but the names of the sons were Agrippa 
to nich Drusus died before he came to the years of puberty ; but 
ar] grip a was brought up with his other brethren, Herod and Aristo 
r these were also the sons of the son of Herod the Great, by Bernice, 
ce was the daughter of Costoharus and of Salome, who was Herod’s 
‘istobulus left these infants, when he was slain by his father, together 
s brother Alexander, as we have already related. “ But when they were - 
t the years of puberty, tais Herod, the brother of Agrippa, married 
me, the daughter of Olympias, who was daughter of Herod the king, and 
; iil ty Sel Beak) a APEE IEC biki ti { : 
__ * Whether this sudden extinction of alinast the entiré lineage of Herod the Great, which was very nae 
Ber ous, as we are both here and in the next section informed, was not in part as a punishment ‘or tne 
Bross incests they were frequently guilty of, im marrying their own nephews and nieces, well dese-ves Lo 


ve considered. . See Levit. xviii. 6 7 . xxi. 10; and Noldius, De Herod. No. 269,270. 
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of Joseph, the son of Joseph who was brother to Herod the king, and had by 
her a son, Aristobulus:. but Aristobulus, the third brother of Agrippa, mar- 
ried Jotape, the daughter of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa;* they had a 
daughter who was deaf, whose name also was Jotape; and these hitherto were 
the children of the male line. But. Herodias, their sister, was married to Herod 
[Philip,] the son of Herod the Great, who) was born of Mariamne, the daughter 
of Simon the high priest, who had a daughter Salome ; after whose birth Hero- 
dias took upon. her to confound the laws.of our country ; and divorced ‘herself 
trom her husband while he was alive, and was married to Herod [Antipas,]. her 
husband’s brother by the father’s side; he was tetrarch of Galilee: but -her 
daughter Salome was married to Philip, the Son of Herod, and tetrarch of '[ra- 
chonitis ; and as he died childless, Aristobulus, the son of Herod, the brother of 
Agrippa, married her; they had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobulus : 
and this was the posterity of Phasaelus and Salampsio. But the daughter of 
Antipater by Cypros, was Cypros, whom Alexis Selcias, the son of Alexas, mar- 
ried; they hada daughter, Cypros; but Herod and Alexander, who, as we told 
you, were the brothers of Antipater, died childless. As to Alexander, the.son 
of Herod the king, who was slain by his father; he had two sons, Alexander and 
Tigranes, by the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia: Tigranes, who 
was king of Armenia, was accused at Rome, and died childless; Alexander had 
a son of the same name with his brother Tigranes, and. was sent to take posses- 
sien of the kingdom of Armenia by Nero: he had a son Alexander, who married 
Jotape,t the daughter of Antiochus, king of Commagena; Vespasian made him 
king of an island in Cilicia. But these descendants of Alexander, soon after 
their birth, deserted the Jewish religion, and went over to that of the Greeks ; 
put for the rest of the daughters of Herod the ink it happened that they died 
childless. And as these descendants of Herod, whom we have. enumerated, 
were in being at the same time that Agrippa the Great took the kingdom, and I 
have now given an account of them, it now remains that I rélate the several hard 
fortunes which befell Agrippa, and how he got clear of them, and was advanced 
to the greatest height of dignity and. power. ‘ | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Navigation of King Agrippa to Rome, to Tiberius. Cesarzand how; upon his 
being accused by his own Freedman, he was bound :howialsohe was set at 
Liberty by Caius, after Tiberius’s Death, and was made King of the 

| Tetrarchy of Philip. vy iS et a laa 


§ 1. A xirrie before the death of Herod the king, Agrippa lived at . 
was generally brought up and conversed with Drusus, the empero 
son; and contracted a friendship with Antonia, the wife of Drus 
who had his motk er Bernice in great esteem, and was very desirou: 
her son. Now, as Agrippa was by nature magnanimous: and 
presents he made, while his mother was alive, this inclination of h 
appear, that he might be able to avoid her anger for such his extra 
when Bernice was dead, and he was left to his own conduct, he sper 
extravagantly in his daily way of living, and a great deal in the im 
_ sents he made, and those chiefly among Cesar’s freedmen, in orde 
assistance, insomuch that he was in a little time reduced to poverty, a 
not live at Rome any longer. ‘Tiberius also forbade the friends of his dece 
son to come into his sight, because on seeing them he should be put in min 
his son, and his grief would thereby be revived. | 
* There are coins still extant of this Emesa, as Spanheim informs us. 
Spanteim alsv informs us of a coin still extant of this Jotape, daughter of the king of Commagena 
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2. For these reasons he went away from Rome, and sailed to Judea, but in 
evil circumstances, being dejected with the loss of that money which he once 
nad, and because he had not wherewithal to pay his creditors, who were many in 
aumber, and such as gave him no room for escaping them. Whereupon he knew 
not what to do; So, for shame of his present condition, he retired to a certain 
tower, at Malatha, in Idumea, and had thoughts of killing himself; but his wife 
Cypros perceived his intentions, and tried all sorts of methods to divert him from. 
taking such a course: so she sent a letter to his sister Herodias, who was now the 
wife of Herod the tetr arch, and let her know Agrippa’s present design, and what 
necessity it was which drove him thereto, and desired her as a kinswoman of his, 
to give him her help, and to engage her husband to do the same, since she saw 
how she alleviated these her husband’s troubles all she could, although she had 
not the like wealth to do it withal. So they sent for him, and allotted him Tiberias 
for his habitation, and appointed him some income of money for his maintenance, 
and made him a magistrate of that city, by way of honour to him. Yet did not 
Herod long continue in that resolution of supporting him, though even that sup- 
port was not sufficient for him; for as once they were at a feast at ‘Tyre, and in 
their cups, and reproaches were cast upon one another, Agrippa thought that was’ 
not to be borne, while Herod hit him in the teeth with his poverty, and with his: 
owing his necessary food to him. So he went to Flaccis, one that had been 
consul, and had been a very great friend to him at Rome formerly, and was now 
president of Syria. 

3. Hereupon Flaccus received him kindly, and he lived with him. Flaccus 
had also with him there Aristobulus, who wasindeed Agrippa’s brother, but was 
at variance with him; yet did not their enmity to one another hinder the friend. 
ship of Flaccus to them both, but still they were honourably treated by him. 
However, Aristobulus did not abate of his ill will to Agrippa, till at length he 

_ brought him inte ill terms with Flaccus: the occasion of bringing on which es- 
trangement was this: the Damascens were at difference with the Sidonians about 
‘their limits, and when Flaccus was about to hear the cause between them, they 
understood that Agrippa had a mighty influence upon him; so they desired that he 
would be of their side, and for that favour promised himia great deal of money; 
. 80 he was zealous in assisting the Damascens as far as he was able. Now Aris. 
tobulus had gotten intelligence of this promise of money to him, and accused him 
to Flaceus of the same; and when, upon a thorough examination of the matter, 
i? appeared plainly so tobe, he rejected Agrippa out of the number of his friends. 
— So he was: “reduced te the utmost necessity, and came to Ptolemais; and. be- 
cause. he knew not where else to get a livelihood, he thought to saiibito Italy, 
| but as. was. restrained from so doing by want of money, he desired Marsyas, 
; who was his freedman, to find sume method of procuring him so much as he 
vante t purpose, by borrowing such a sum of some:person or other. Se 
: ea who was the peedrees of Bernice, Agrippa: s Sar 


ne drachme, to accept of 2,500 itashimies Pee than what 
‘the other allowed of, because he could not help it. Upon the 
1oney, Agrippa came to Anthedon, and took shipping, and was 
1; but Herennius Capito, who was the procurator of Jamnia, sent 
| idiers to Sige of bim 300 mo drachms of silver, whi were eye 


Pibibhaed that ye Fall itis as he bid him: but when gait came on, he 
“cut his cables, and went off, and sailed to Alexandria, where he desired Alexan. 


* Spanheim observes, that we have here an instance of the Attic quantity of use money, which was the 
eighth part of the o “ginal sum, or ¢welve wecimahety per cent. for such is the proportion of 2,500 to 2u,0us 
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der the alabarch* to lend him 200,000 drachmm: but he said he would not lend 
it to him, but would not refuse it Cypros, as greatly astonished at her affection ta, 
ber husband, and at the other instances of her virtue ; so she undertook to repay, 
it, Accordingly, Alexander paid them five talents at Alexandria, and promised, 
to pay him the rest of that sum at Dicearchi [Putecli;] and this he did out of the, 
fear he was in that Agrippa would soon spend it. So this Cypros set her husband 
free, and dismissed him to go on with his navigation to Italy, while she and her 
children departed for Judea. "es Hon ea UT 

4, And now Agrippa was come to Puteoli, whence he wrote a letter to Tibe.., 
rius Cesar, who then lived at Caprez, and told him that he was come so far in 
order to wait on him and to pay him a visit; and desired that he would give him 
leave to come over to Capree ; so Tiberius made no difficulty, but wrote to him 
in an obliging way in other respects, and withal told him he was glad of his safe 
return, and desired him to come to Capree; and when he was come, he did not 
fail to treat him as kindly as he had promised him in his letter to do. . But the next 
day came a letter to Cresar from Herennius Capito, to inform him that Agrippa 
had borrowed 300,000 crachme: and not paid it at the time appointed; but, when , 
it was demanded of him, he ran away like a fugitive, out of the places under his 
_ government, and put it out of his power to get the money of him. _When Cesar 
had read the letter, he was much troubled at it, and gave order that Agrippa 
should be excluded from his presence, until he paid that debt: upon which he. 
" was no way daunted at Cwsar’s anger, but entreated Antonia, the mother of Ger- 
manicus, and of Claudius, who was afterward Cesar himself, to lend him those 
300,000 drachme, that he might not be deprived of Tiberius’s friendship ; so, out, 
of regard to the memory of Bernice, his mother (for those two women were very 
familiar with one another,) and out of tegard to his and Claudius’s education to- 
gether, she lent him the money; and upon the payment of this debt, there was 
nothing to hinder Tiberius’s friendship to him. Atter this Tiberius Cesar re- 
commended to him his grandson,t and ordered that he should always accompany 
him when he went abroad. But upon Agrippa’s kind reception by Antonia, he 
betook himself to pay his respects to Caius, who was her grandson, and in very 
high reputation by reason of the good will they bare his father.f . Now there was, 
one Thallus, a freedman of Cesar, of whom he borrowed a million of drachmee, 
and thence repaid Antonia the debt he owed her, and by spending the overplus 
in paying his court te Caius, became a person of great authority with him.) 

5. Now, as the friendship which Agrippa had for Caius was come to a great), 
height, there happened some words to pass between them, as they once were in- 
a chariot together, concerning Tiberius; Agrippa praying [to God] (for theytwo, 
sat by themselves,) that ‘Tiberius might soon go off the stage, and leave tha 
government to Caius, who was in every respect more worthy of it.” Now Hu. . 
tychus, who was Agrippa’s freedman, and drove his chariot, heard these wo 
and at that time said nothing of them; but when Agrippa accused him of ste 
ing some garments of his (which was certainly true,) he ran away from him: 
when he was caught, and brought before Piso, who was governor of 
the man was asked, why he ran away? he replied that he had.some 
to Cesar, that tended to his security, and preservation ; So Piso bound 
sent him to Capree. But Tiberius, according to his usual custom, kept 
in bonds, being a delayer of affairs, if there ever was any other, 
that was so;. for he did not admit ambassadors quickly, and no succes 
dispatched away to governors er procurators of the provinces, that, hac 
rerly sent, unless they were dead: whence it was, that he was so née ) 
rearing the causes of prisoners ; insomuch, that when he was asked by his riends, 
what was the reason of his delay, in such cases? he said, that “he delayed ta — 
hear ambassadors, lest upon their quick dismission, other ambassadors should be 


os 


® The governor of the Jews there. + Tiberius junior ¢ Germanicus. 
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appointed, and return upon him; andso he should bring trouble upon himself in 
their public reception and dismission: that he permitted those governors, who 
had been sent once to their governments [to stay there a great while,] out of 
regard to the subjects that were under them; for that all governors are naturally 
disposed to get as much asthey can, and that those who are not to fix there, but 
to stay a short time, and that at an uncertainty when they shall be turned out, do 
the more severely hurry themselves on to fleece the people: but that, if their go- 
verament be long continued to them, they are at last satiated with the spoils, as 
having gotten a vast deal, and so become at length less sharp in their pillaging ; 
but that, if successors are sent quickly, the poor subjects, who are exposed to 
them as a prey, will not be able to bear the new ones, while they shall not have 
the same time allowed them, wherein their predecessors had filled themselves, 
and so grow more unconcerned about getting more; and this because they are 
removed before they have had time [for their oppressions.| He gave them an 
example to show his meaning: A. great number of flies came about the sore 
places of a man that had been wounded ; upon which one of the standers-by pitied 
the man’s misfortunes, and thinking he was not able to drive those flies away: 
himself, was going to drive them away for him; but he prayed him to let them 
alone: the other, by way of reply, asked him the reason of such a preposterous, 
proceeding, in preventing relief from his present misery : to which he answered, 
If thou drivest these flies away, thou wilt hurt me worse, for, as these are already 
full of my blood, they do not crowd about me, nor pain me so much as. before, 
but are sometimes more remiss, while the fresh ones that come almost famished, 
and find me quite tired down already, will be my destruction. For this cause, 
therefore, it is, that I am myself careful not to send such new governors perpetu- 
ally to those my subjects, who are already sufficiently harassed by many oppres- 
sions, as may, like these flies, farther distress them; and so, besides their natural 
desire of gain, may have this additional incitement to it, that they expect to be 
suddenly deprived of that pleasure which they take in it.””. And, asa farther at- 
testation to what I say of the dilatory nature of Tiberius, [appeal to this his prac- 
tice itself; for although he were emperor twenty-two years, he sent in all but two 
procurators to govern the nation of the Jews, Gratus, and his successor in the go- 
vernment, Pilate. Nor was he in one way of acting with respect to the Jews, 
and in another with respect to the rest of his subjects. He farther informed them, 
that even in the hearing of the causes of prisoners, he made such delays, ‘“be- 
cause immediate death to those that must be condemned to die would be an al- 
leviation of their present miseries, while those wicked wretches have not deserved 
any such favour; but I do it that, by being harassed with the present calamity, 
they may undergo greater misery.” 

_ 6. On this account it was that Eutychus could not obtain a hearing, but was 
kept stillin prison. However, some time afterward, Tyberius came from Capree 
to Lusculanum, which is about a hundred furlongs from Rome.  Aggrippa’ 
then desired of Antonia, that she would procure a hearing for Eutychus, let the 
matter whereof le accused him prove what it would. Now Antonia was greatly 
esteemed by Tiberius onali accounts, from the dignity of her relation-to him, 
who had been his brother Drusus’s wife, and from her eminent chastity ;* for 
though she were still a young woman, she continued in her widowhood, and re. 
fused all other matches, although Augustus had enjoined her to be married to 
somebody else ; yet did she all along preserve her reputation free from reproach. 


f 
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She had also been the greatest benefactress to Tiberius, when there was a very 


_* This high commendation cf Antonia for marrying but ence, given here, and supposed elsewhere, 
Antig. B. xvii. ch. xiii. sect. 4, and this notwithstanding the strongest temptations, show how hcnourable 
Single marriages were both among the Jews and Romans, in the days of Josephus and of the apostles, and 
takes away much of that surprise which the modern Protestants have at those lawsof the apostles, where ns 
widows, but those who have been the wives of one husband only, are taken into the church list; and no 
bishops, priests, or deacons, are allowed to marry more than once, without leaving off to officiate as cler- 
gymenany longer. See Luke, il. 36; 1 Tim. vy. 11,12; iii. 2,12; Tit. i. €; Constitut. Apost. B. ii. seed. 
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dangerous plot laid against him by Sejanus, aman who had been her husbanc’s 
friend, and who had the greatest authority, because he was general of the army, 
and when many members of the senate and many of the freedmen joined with 
him, and the soldiery was corrupted, and the plot was come to a great height. 
Now Sejanus had certainly gained his point, had not Antonia’s boldness been 
more wisely conducted than Sejanus’s malice ; for when she had discovered his’ 
designs against 'liberius, she wrote him an exact account of the whole, and gave 
the letter to Pallus, the most faithful of her servants, and sent him to Caprexw io 
‘Tiberius, who, when he understood it, slew Sejanus and his confederates; so that 
Tibertus, who had her in great esteem before, now looked upon her with stil 
greater respect, and depended upon her in all things. So, when Tiberius was 
desired by this Antonia to examine Eutychus, he answered, “ If indeed Eutychus 
had falsely accused Agrippa in what he hath said of him, he hath had sufficient 
punishment by what I have done to him already; but if, upon examination the accu« 
sation appears to be true, let Agrippa have a care, lest, out of desire of punishing 
his freedman, he do not rather bring a punishment upon himself.” Now when An- 
tonia told Agrippa of this, he was still much more pressing that the matter might be 
examined into; so Antonia, upon Agrippa’s lying hard at her continually to beg 
this favour, took the following opportunity; as Tiberius once lay at his ease, 
upon his sedan, and was: carried about, and Caius her grandson, and Agrippa 
were before him after dinner, she walked by the sedan, and desired him to cali 
Eiutychus, and have him examined: to which he replied: “ O Antonia, the gods 
are my witnesses, that I am induced to do what I am going to do, not by my own 
inclination, but because | am forced to it by thy prayers.” When he had said 
this, he ordered Macro, who succeeded Sejanus, to bring Eutychus to him; ac- 
cordingly, without any delay, he was brought. ‘Then Tiberius asked him, shi 
he had to say against a man who had given him his Jiberty ? Upon which he said, 
“ O my lord, this Caius, and Agrippa with him, were once riding in a chariot, 
when I sat at their feet, and among many other discourses that passsd, Agrippa 
said to Caius, O that the day would once come, when this old fellow will die, and: 
name thee for the governor ‘of the habitable earth! For then this ‘Tiberius, his’ 
grandson, would be no hinderance, but would be taken off by thee, and that eartl: 
would be happy and I happy algo. «Now Tiberius; took’ these to be truly 
Agrippa’s words, and bearing a grudge withal at Agrippa, because when he had 
commanded him to pay his respects to ‘Tiberius, his grandson, and the son cf 
Drusus, Agrippa had not paid him that respect, but disobeyed his commande, and 
transferred all his regard to Caius; he said to Macro. “ Bind this man.” But 
Macro not distinctly knowing which of them it was whom he bid him: bind, and 
not expecting that ke would have any such thing done to Agrippa, he forbore): 
and came to ask more distinctly what it was that he said? But when Ceesar had 
gone round the hippodrome, he found Agrippa standing: “ For certain” saidhe, — 
** Macro, thisis the man I meant to have bound:” and when he still asked,) 
“¢ Which of these is to be bound?’ he said “ Agrippa.” Upon which Agrippa’ 
betook himself to make supplication for himself, putting him in mind of his son, 
with whom he was brought up, and of Tiberius [his grandson,] whom he had: 
educated ; but all to no purpose: for. they led him about bound even in his pur- 
ple garments. It was also very hot weather, and they had but little wine te their’ 
meal, so that he was very thirsty ; he was also in a sort of agony, and took this’ 
treatment of him heimously ; as he therefore saw one of Caius’s slaves, whose 
1,2; B. vi. sect. 17; Can. B. xvii. ; Grot. in Loc. ii. 36 ; and Respons. ad Consult. Cassand. p 44, ane 
Cotelet. in Constitut. 8. vi. sect. 17, And note, that ‘Tertullian owns this law, against second marriages 
of the clergy, had been once at least executed in his time; and heavily complains elsewhere, that the 
hreach thereofhad not been always punished by the Catholics, as it ought to have been. Jerom, speak- 
ing of the ill reputation of marrying twice, says, that no such person could be chosen into the clergy in 
his days; which Augustine testifies also: and for. Epiphanius, rather earlier, he is clear and full to the 


same purpose, and says, that law obtamed over the whole Vatholic church in his days; as the places in: 
tne forecited authors inform us 
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name was Thaumastus, carrying some water in a vessel, he desired that he would 
let him drink ; so the servant gave kim some water to drink, and he drank hear. 
tily, and said, “‘ O thou boy, this service of thine to me will be for thy advan. 
tage ; for, if 1 once get clear of these my bonds, I will soon procure thee thy 
freedom of Caius, who hast not been wanting to minister to me now I am in 
bonds, in the same manner as when | was in my former state and dignity.” Nor 
did he deceive him in what he promised him, but made him amends for what he 
had now done ; for, when afterward Agrippa was come to the kingdom, he took 
particular care of Thaumastus, and got him his liberty from Caius, and made him 
the steward over his own estate: and when he died, he left him to Agrippa his 
son, and to Bernice his daughter, to minister to them in the same capacity. The 
man also grew old in that honourable post, and therein died. But all this hap- 
pened a good while later. 

7. Now Agrippa stood in his bonds before the royal palace, and leaned on a 
certain tree for grief, with many others who were in bonds also ; and as a certain 
bird sat upon the tree on which Agrippa leaned (the Romans call this bird bubo,) 
[an ow] ;] one of those that were bound, a German by nation, saw him, and ask. 
ed a soldier who that man in purple was; and when le was informed that his 
name was Agrippa, and that he was by nation a Jew, and one of the principal 
men of that nation, he asked leave of the soldier to whom he was bound,* to let 
him come nearer to him, to speak with him; for that he had a mind to inquire of 
him about some things relating to his country ;\ which liberty when he had ob- 
tained, and as he stood near him, he said thus to him by an interpreter, that “ this 
sudden change of thy condition, O young man, is grievous to thee, as bringing 
on thee a manifold and very great adversity ; nor wilt thou believe me, when I 
foretell how thou wilt get clear of this misery, which thou art’ now under, and 
how Divine Providence will provide for thee. Know, therefore (and I appeal to 
iny own country gods, as well as to the gods of this place, who have awarded 
these bonds to us,) that all lam going to say about thy concerns shall neither be 
said for favour nor bribery, nor out of an endeavour to make thee cheerful with. 
out cause; for such predictions, when they come to fail, make the griefiat last, 
and in earnest, more bitter than if the party had never heard of any such thing. 
However, though I run the hazard of my own self; I think it fit to declare to thee 
the prediction of the gods. It cannot be that thou shouldest long continue in 
these bonds; but thou wilt soon be delivered from them, and wilt be promoted to 
the highest dignity and power, and thou wilt be envied by all those who now pity 
thy hard fortune : and thou wilt be happy till thy death, and wilt leave that thine 
happiness to the children whom thou shalt have. But do thou remember, when 
thou seest this bird again, that thou wilt then live but five days longer. ‘This 
event will be brought to pass by that God who hath sent this bird hither to be a 
sign unto thee. And I cannot but think it unjust to conceal from thee what I 
foreknow concerning thee, that, by thy knowledge beforehand what happiness 
Is coming upon thee, thou mayest not regard thy present misfortunes. But, when 
this happiness shall actually befall thee, do not forget what misery | am in my- 
self, but endeavour to deliver me.” So, when the German had said this, he made 
Asrippa laugh at him as much as he afterwards appeared worthy of admiration. 
But now Antonia took Agrippa’s misfortune to heart ; however, to speak to Tibe- 
rius on his behalf, she took to be a very difficult thing, and indeed quite im. 
practicable, as to any hope of success; yet did she procure of Macro, that the 
soldiers that kept him should be of a gentle nature, and that the centurion who 
was over them, and was to diet with him, should be of the same disposition ; and 
that he might have leave to bathe himself every day, and that his treedmen and 
friends might come to him, and that-other things that tended to ease him migh) 


* Pr, Hudson here takes notice, out of Seneca, Epistle v. that this was the custom of Tbevius, 1° 
counle the prisoner and the suldier that guarded him together in the same chain, 
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be indulged him. So his friend Silas came into him, and two of his freedmen, 
\arsyas and Stechus, brought him such sorts of food as he was fond: of, and in. 
deed took great care of him; they also brought him garments, under pretence oi 
selling them, and, when night came on, they laid them under him; and the sol. 
diers assisted them, as Macro had given them order to do beforehand. | And this 
was Agrippa’s condition for six months’ time, and in this case were his affairs. 

8. But for Tiberius, upon his return to Caprez, he fell sick. At first his dis. 
temper was but gentle ; but, as that distemper increased upon him, he had small 
or no hopes of recovery. Hereupon he bid Euodus, who was that freedman whom 
he most of all respected, to bring the children* to him; for that he wanted to 
talk to them before he died. Now he had at present no sons of his own alive ; 
for Drusus, who was his only son, was dead; but Drusus’s son Tiberius was still 
living, whose additional name was Gemellus: there was also living Caius, the 
son of Germanicus, who was the sont of his brother [Drusus.] He was now 
grown up, and had had a liberal education, and was well improved by it, and was 
in esteem and favour with the people on account of the excellent character of 
his father Germanicus, who had attained the highest honour among the multitude, 
by the firmness of his virtuous behaviour, by the easiness and agreeableress of 
his conversing with the multitude, and because the dignity he was in did not hin- 
der his familiarity with them all, as if they were his equals ; by which behaviour 
he was not only greatly esteemed by the people and the senate, but by every one 
of those nations that were subject to the Romans; some of which were affected, 
when they came to him, with the gracefulness of their reception by him, and 
others were affected in the same manner by the report of the others that had 
been with him; and upon his death there was a lamentation made by all men; 
not such a one as was to be made in way of flattery to their rulers, while they did 
but counterfeit sorrow, but such as was real; while every body grieved at his 
death as if they had lost one that was near to them. And truly such had been 
his easy conversation with men, that it turned greatly to the advantage of his son 
among all; and among others, the soldiery were so peculiarly affected to him, 
that they reckoned it an eligible thing, if need were, to die themselves, if he 
might but attain to the government. . | 

9. But when Tiberius had given order to Euodus to bring the children to him 
the next day in the morning, he prayed to his country gods to show him a mani- 
rest signal, which of those children should come to the government; being very 
desirous to leave it to his son’s son, but still depending upon what Ged ‘should 
foreshow concerning them, more than upon his own opinion and inclination: so 
he made this to be the omen, that the government should be left to him who 
should come to him first the next day.. When he had thus resolved within him- 
self, he sent to his grandson’s tutor, and ordered him to bring the child to him 
early in the morning, as supposing that God would permit him to be made empe- 
ror. But God proved opposite to his designation; for while Tiberius was thus 
contriving matters, and as soon as it was at all day, he bid Euodus to call m that 
child which should be there ready. So he went out, and found Caius before the 
door, for Tiberius was not yet come, but staid waiting for his breakfast; for 
Euodus knew nothing of what his lord intended ; so he said to Caius, ‘ Thy father 
calls thee, and then brought him in. As soon as Tiberius saw Caius, and not 
before, he reflected on the power of God, and how the ability of bestowing the 
government on whom he would was entirely taken from him; and thence he was 
not able to establish what he had intended. So he greatly lamented that this 
power of establishing what he had before contrived was taken from him, and 
ihat his grandson Tiberius was not only to lose the Roman ernpire by this fa. 
tality, but his own safety also, because his preservation would now depend upon 
such as would be more potent than himself, who would think it a thing not to be 


* Tiberius his own grandson, and Caius his brother Drusus’s grandson. ' 
+ So I correct Josephus’s copy, which calls Germanicus his brother who was his brother’s son. 
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borne, that a kinsman should live with him, and so his relation would not be able 
to protect him; but he would) be feared and: hated by him that had the supreme 
authority, partly on account of his being next to the empire, and partly en ac- 
count of his perpetually contriving to get the government, both in order {o pre. 
serve himself, and to be at the head of affairs also. Now Tiberius had been very 
much given to astrology,* and the calculation of nativities, and had spent his life 
in the esteem of what predictions had proved true, more than those whose pro. 
fession it was. Accordingly, when he once saw Galba coming in to him, he said 
to his most intimate friends, that ‘ there came in aman that would one day have 
the dignity of the Roman empire.” Sothat this Tiberius was more addicted 
to all such sorts of diviners than any other of the Roman emperors, because he 
had found them to have told him truth in his own affairs. And indeed he was 
now in great distress upon this accident that had befallen him, and was very 
much grieved at the destruction of his son’s son, which he foresaw and com 
plained of himself, that he should have made use of such a method of divination 
before hand, while it was in his power to have died without grief by his know. 
ledge of futurity; whereas he was now tormented by this foreknowledge of the 
misfortune of such as were dearest to him, and must die under that torment. 
Now, although he were disordered at'this unexpected revolution of the govern. 
ment to those for whom he did not intend it, he spake thus to Caius, though un. 
willingly and against his own inclination: “ O child! although Tiberius. be 
nearer related to me than thou art, I, by my own determination, and the con. 
spiring suffrage of the gods, do give, and put into thy hand, the Roman empire ; 
and I desire thee never to be unmindful when thou comest to it, either of my 
kindness to thee, who set thee in so high a dignity, or of thy relation. to Tiberius. 
But as thou knowest that Iam, together with, and after the gods, the procurer 
of so great happiness to thee, so I desire that thou wilt make me a return for my 
readiness to assist thee, and wilt take care of Tiberius because of his near rela. 
tion to thee. Besides which thou art to know, that, while Tiberius. is alive, he 
will be a security to thee, both as to empire and as to thy own preservation; but, 
if he die, that will be but a prelude to thy own misfortunes; for, to be alone, 
under the weight of such vast affairs, is very dangerous; nor will the gods suf. 
fer those actions which are unjustly done, contrary to that law which directs men 
(to act otherwise, to go off unpunished.” This was the speech which Tiberius 
made, which did not persuade Caius to act accordingly, although he promised so 
fo do; but when he was settied in the government, he took off this Tiberius, as 
was predicted by the other Tiberius; as he was also himself in no long time af- 
terward slain by a secret plot laid against him. 

10. So when Tiberius had at this time appointed Caius to be his successor, he 
outlived but a few days, and then died, after he had held the government twenty- 
two years five months and three days: now Caius was the fourth emperor. But 
when the Romans understood that, Tiberius was dead, they rejoiced at the good 
news, but had not courage to believe it; not because they were unwilling it should 
be true; for they would have given large sums of money that it might be so, but 
because they were afraid that if they had showed their joy when the news proved 
false, their joy should be openly known, and they should be accused for it, and 
be thereby undone. For this Tiberius had brought a vast number of miserics on 
the best families of the Romans, since he was easily inflamed with passion in all 
cases, and was of such a temper as rendered his anger irrevocable till he had ex. 
ecuted the same, although he had taken a hatred against men without reason ; 
for he was by nature fierce in all the sentences he gave, and made death the 
penalty for the slightest offences; insomuch that when the Romans heard the 
rumour about his death gladly, they were restrained from the enjoyment of that 
pleasure by the dread of such miseries as they foresaw would follow, if their 


* This isa known thing among the Roman historians and poets, that Tiberius was greatly given ta 
astrology and divination, 
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hopes proved ill grounded. Now Marsyas, Agrippa’s : freedman, as -soom as_he | 
heard of Tiberius’s death, came running to tell Agrippa the! news; and. finding ; 
lim going out to the bath, he gave him a nod, and said in the Hebrew tongue, , 
‘The lion* is dead ;” who understanding his meaning, and. being overjoyed. at., 
the news, “‘ Nay,” said he, “but all sorts of thanks and happiness attend thee. 
for this news of thine ;: only I wish that what thou sayest may prove true.” . New 
the centurion, who was set to'keep Agrippa, when he saw with what haste. Mar. . 
syas came, and what joy Agrippa had from what he said, he: had/a suspicion thau) 
his words. implied ‘some great innovation of affairs; and he asked them about whas 
was said. They at first diverted the discourse; but upon his farther, pressing, 
Agrippa, without more ado, told’ him, for he was: already become ‘his: friend ; so. 
he joined with him in that pleasure which this news occasioned, because’ it would 
be fortunate to Agrippa, and made hima supper. But as they were feasting, and 
the cups went about, there came one who said, that ‘Tiberius’ was still alive, 
and would return to the city in a few days.” At which news the centurion. was. 
exceedingly troubled, because he had done'what might cost him his life, to have 
treated so joyfully a prisoner, and this upon the news of the death of Caesar 3 so 
he thrust Agrippa from the couch whereonghe lay, and said; “* Dost thou think to 
cheat me by a lie about the emperor rine eadicthcnet And shalt not:thou pay 
for this thy malicious report at the price of thine head?” When he had so. said, , 
he ordered Agrippa to be bound again’ (for he had’ loosed him before,):and kept 
a severer guard over him than‘ formerly, and in: that evil condition was Agrippa: 
that night; but the next day the rumour increased in. the city, and confirmed the» 
news that Tiberius was certainly dead; insomuch that men durst now openly and, 
freely talk about it; nay, some offered sacrifices on that account. _ Several letters 
also came from Caius, one of them to’ the senate, which informed them) of. the: 
death of Tiberius, and of his own entrance on ‘the government; another: to Piso, 
the governor of the city, which told him the same thing. He also gave order 
ihat Agrippa should be removed out of the camp, and go to that: house where he 
-ived before he was put in prison; so that he was now out of fear as to his own 
affairs; for although he were still in custody, yet was it now with ease to, his own 
affairs. Now as soon as Caius was come to Rome, and had brought:Tiberius’s 
dead body with him, and had made a sumptuous funeral for him, accdrding to the, 
laws of his country, he was much disposed to set Agrippa at liberty that very day,) 
but Antonia hindered him ; not out of any ill will to the prisoner, but out of regard 
to decency im Caius, lest that should make men believe that he received the death of; 
Tiberius with pleasure, when he loosed one whom he bound: immediately. How- 
ever, there did not many days pass ere he sent’ for him to his house, and had: him 
shaved, and made him change his raiment, after which he put a diadem upon his 
head, and appointed him to be king of the tetrarchy of Philip. He also gave haw» 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias,} and changed his iton chain for a golden one of equal: 
weight. He also sent Marullus to be proctrator of Judea. 

12. Now in the second year of the reign of Caius Cesar, Agrippa: desired: 


leave to be given him to sail’ home, and‘ settle'the affairs of his’ government, and! 


he promised to return again, when he had’ put’ the rest in order, as it ought to’ 
be put. So, upon the emperor’s’ permission, he came into his own country, and’ 
appeared to them all unexpectedly as a king, and thereby demonstrated to the 
men that saw him the power of fortine; when they compared his former poverty’ 
with his present happy affluence; so some called him a happy man, and others’ 
could not well believe that things were so much changed with him for the better: 

* This name of a dion is often given to tyrants, especially by. the Jews, such as Agrippa, and probably 
his freedman Marsyas, in effect, were. Ezck. xix. 1—9; Esth. xiv. 13; 2'Tim. iv. 17. They are also 
sumetimes compared to, or represented by, wild beasts, of which the lion'is'the principal. Dan. vii 3— 
8, Apoe. xiil. 1, 2. 


1 Although Caius now promised to give Agrippa the tetrarchy of Lysanias, yet was it not all actualiv’ 
cunferred wn him till the reign of Claudius, as we learn, Antiq. B. xix. cnap. -v. sect. L.., 
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CHAP. VIL. 
How Herod the Tetrarch was banished. 


§ I. Bur Herodias, Agrippa’s sister, who now lived as wife to that Herod who 
was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, took this authority of her brother in an envious 
mumier, particularly when she saw that he hada greater dignity bestowed on him 
than her nusband had; since when he ran away, it was because he was in a way 
of dignity, and of great good fortune. She was therefore grieved, and much dis- 
pleased at so great a mutation of his affairs, and chiefly when she saw him march. 
ing among the multitude with the usual ensigns of royal authority, sne was not 
able to conceal how miserable she was, by reason of the envy she had towards 
him; but she excited her husband, and desired him that he would sail to Rome 
to court honours equal to his: for she said, that ‘she could not bear to live any 
longer, while Agrippa, the son of that Aristobulus who was condemned to die by 
his father, one that came to her husband in such extreme poverty, that the neces- 
saries of life were forced tn be entirely supplied him day by day; and when he fled 
away from his creditors by sea, he now returned a king ; while he was himself 
the son of a king, and wl ile the near relation he bare to royal authority called 
upon him to gain the like lignity, he sat still, and was contented with a privater 
life. But then, Herod, although thou wast formerly not concerned to be in a 
lower condition than thy father, from whom thou wast derived, had been; yet do 
thou now seek after the d gnity which thy kinsman hath attained to; and do not 
thou bear this contempt, that a man who admired thy riches should be in greater 
honour than thyself, nor saffer his poverty to show itself able to purchase greater 
things than our abundance, nor do thou esteem it other than a shameful thing to 
be inferior to one who, the other day, lived upon thy charity. . But let us go to 
Rome, and let us spare no pains nor expenses, either of silver or gold, since they 
cannot be kept for any better use than for the obtaining of a kingdom.” 

2. But for Herod, he opposed her request at this time out of the love of ease, 
and having a suspicion of the trouble he should have at Rome; so he tried to in- 
struct her better. But the more she saw him draw back, the ,more she pressed 
him to it, and desired him to Jeave no stone unturned in order to be king: and at 
last she left not off till she engaged him, whether he would or not, to be of her 
sentiments, because he could:no otherwise avoid her importunity. So he got all 
things ready, after.as sumptiious a manner as he wasable, and spared for nothing, 
and went up. to Rome, and took Herodias along with him. But Agrippa,. when 
he was made sensible of their intentions and preparations, he also prepared to go 
thither ; and as soon as he heard they set sail, he sent Fortunatus, one of his 

_freedmen, to. Rome, to carry:presents to the emperor, and letters against Herod, 
end to give Caius a particular account of those matters, if he should. have an op- 
portunity. This‘man followed; Herod so quick, and had so prosperous a voyage, 
and came so little after Herod, that. while Herod was with Cains he came him. 
self, and delivered his letters; for.they both sailed to Dicearchia, and found Caius 
at Bais, which is itself a little city of Campania, at the distance of about five fur- 
longs from Dicearchia. “There are in that place royal palaces, :with-sumptuous 
apartments, every emperor still endeavouring to outdo his predecessor’s magnifi- 
cence ; the place also affords warm baths, that spring out. of the ground of their 
own accord, which are of advantage for the recovery: of the health of those: that 
make use of them, and besides)they minister to.men’s Juxury also. Now Caius 
saiuted Herod, for he first met: with him, and:then looked. upon the letters which 
Agrippa had sent him, and which were written in order to accuse Herod ; wherein 

» he accused him, that he had, been.in. confederacy with Sejanus, against Tiberius’s 
_ government, and that he was now confederate with Artabanus:the king. of Par. 
~othia, in opposition tothe government of Caius; as a demonstration of which ho 
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alleged, that he had armour sufficient for seventy thousand men ready in his ar. 
moury. Caius was moved at this infor mation, and asked Herod whether what 
was said about the armour was true: and when he confessed there was such ar- 
mour there, for he could not deny the same, the truth of it being notorious, Caius 
took that to be a sufficient proof of the accusation, that he intended to revolt. So 
he took away from him his tetrarchy, and gave it by way of addition to Agrippa’s 
kingdom ; he also gave Herod’s money to Agrippa; and, by way of punishment, 
awarded hima perpetual banishment, and appointed Lyons, a city of Gaul, to be 
iis place of habitation. But when he was informed that. Herodias was Agrippa’ g 
sister, he made her a present of what money was her own, and, told her, that.‘ it 
was her brother who prevented her being put under the same calamity with her 
husband.” But she made: this reply: “‘’Thou, indeed, O emperor, actest after a 
magnificent manner, and as becomes thyself in what thon offerest me; but the 
kindness which I have for my husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of thy gift; for it is not just, that I, who have been made a partner in his prosperity, 
should forsake him in his misfortunes.” Hereupon Caius. was angry at her, 
and sent her with Herod into bamishment, and gave her estate to Agrippa. And 
thus did God punish Herodias for her envy at her brother, and Herod also for 
giving ear to the vain discourses of a woman. Now Caius managed public affairs 
with great magnanimity, during the first and second year of his reign, and be- 
haved himself with such moderation that he gained the good will both of the 
Romans themselves, and of his other subjects. But in process of time he went 
beyond the bounds of human nature, in his conceit of himself, and, by reason of 
the vastness of his dominions, made himself a god, and took upon himself to act 
in all things to the reproach of the Deity itself. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning the Embassage* of the Jews to Caius ; and how Caius sent Petronius 
into Syria to make War against the Jews, unless they would receive his Statue. 


J. Turre was now a tumult arisen at Alexandria, between the Jewish inhabi. 
tants and the Greeks; and three ambassadorst were chosen out of each party 
that were at variance, who came to Caius. Now one of these ambassadors from 
the people of Alexandria was Apion, who uttered many blasphemies against the 
Jews; and among other things that he said, he charged them with neglecting 
the honours that belonged to ‘Cesar; for that while all:who were subject to the 
Roman empire built altars and temples to Caius, and in other regards universally 
received him as they received the gods ; these Jews alone thought it a dishonoura 
ble thing for them to erect statues in honour of him, as well as.to swear by his 
name. Many of these severe things were said by Apion, by which he hoped to 
provoke Caius to anger at the Jews, as he was likely to be; but Philo, the prin. 


cipal of the Jewish ambassage, a man eminent on all accounts, brother to Alex- 


andert the alabarch, and one not unskilful in philosophy, was ready to betake 


* This is a most remarkable chapter, as containing such instances ‘of the interposition of Providence, 
as have been always very rare among the other idolatrous nations, but of old very many among the pas- 
terity of Abraham, the worshippers of the true God; nor do these seen much iuferior to those! in the Old 
Testament, which are the more remarkable, because, amony all their other follies and vices, the Jews 
were not at this time idolaters; and the deliverances here mentioned were done im order to pr event their 
relapse into that idolatry. 

+ Josephus here assures us, tat the ambassadors from Alexandria to Caius were on each. part no 
more than three in number, for the Jews and for the Gentiles; which are but-six in all; whereas Philo, 
who was the principal ambassador from the Jews, as Josephus here confesses (As was Apion, for the 
Gentiles,) says, the Jews’ ambassadors were themselves no fewer than five, towards the end of his lega. 
tion to Caius; which, if there be no mistake in the copies, must be supposed the truth; nor, in that-case, 
would Josephus have contradicted so authentic a witmess, had he seen that account of Phile’? s, which ‘ 
be ever did does not appear. ~ 

a This Alexandezs, the alabarch, or cov ernor of the Jews at Avexandria, and brother to Philoy is SUps 
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himself to make his defence against those accusations ; but Caius prohibited him, 
and bade him begone: he was also’ in such a rage that it openly appeared he was 
about to do them some very great mischief. So Philo being thus affronted went 
out, and said to those Jews who were about him, that “they should be of good 
courage, since Caius’s words indeed showed anger at them, but in realitv had al- 
ready set God against himself.” 

2. Hereupon Caius, taking it very heinously that he should be thus despised 
by the Jews alone, sent Petronius to be president of Syria, and suceessor in the 
government of Vitellius, and gave him order to make an invasion into Judea, with 
a great body of troops, and if they would admit of his statue willingly, to erect it 
in the temple of God, but if they were obstinate, to conquer them by war, and 
then to do ii. Accordingly Petronius took the government of Syrta, and made 
haste to obey Cesar’s epistle. He got together as great a number of auxiliaries 
as he possibly could, and took with him two legions of the Roman army, and came 
to Ptolemais, and there wintered, as intending to set about the war in the spring. 
He also wrote word to Caius what he had resolved to do, who commended him 
for his alacrity, and ordered him to go on, and to make war with them, in case 
‘they would not obey his commands. But there came many ten thousands of the 
Jews to Petronius to Ptolemais, to offer their petitions to him, that “ he would not 
compel them to transgress and violate the law of their forefathers; but if, said 
they, thou art entirely resolved to bring this statue, and erect it, do thou first kill 
us, and then do what thou hast resolved on; for while we are alive, we cannot 
permit such things as are forbidden us to be done by the authority of our legisla. 
tor, and by our forefathers’ determination, that such prohibitions are instances of 
virtue.” But Petronius was angry at them, and said, “If indeed I were myself 
emperor, and were at liberty to follow my own inclination, and then had designed 
to act thus, these your words would be justly spoken to me ; but now Cesar hath 
sent to me, I am under the utmost necessity of being subservient to his decrees, 
because a disobedience to them will bring upon me inevitable destruction.” Then 
the Jews replied, “‘ Since therefore thou art so disposed, O Petronius, that thou 
wilt not disobey Caius’s epistles, neither will we transgress the commands of our 
laws ; and as we depend upon the excellency of our laws, and, by the labours of 
our ancestors, have continued hitherto without suffering.them to be transgressed, 
we dare not by any means suffer ourselves to be so timorous as to transgrese 
those laws out of the fear of death, which God hath determined are for our ad. 
vantage ; and if we fall into misfortunes, we will bear them in order to preserve 
our laws, as knowing, that those who expose themselves to dangers have good 
hope of escaping them, because God will stand on our side, when out of regard to 
him we undergo afflictions, and sustain the uncertain turns of fortune. But if we 
should submit to thee, we should be greatly reproached for our cowardice, as 
thereby showing ourselves ready to transgress our law; and we should incur the 
great anger of God also, who, even thyself being judge, is superior to Caius.” 

3. When Petronius saw by their words that their determination was hard to 
be removed, and that, without a war, he should not be able to be subservient to 
Caius in the dedication of his statue, and that there must be a great deal of 
blood shed, he took his friends, and the servants that were about him, and hasted 
to Tiberias, as wanting to know in what posture the affairs of the Jews were ; and 
many ten thousands of the Jews met Petronius again, when he was come to Ti- 
berias. ‘These thought they must run a mighty hazard if they should have a war 
with the Romans, but judged that the transgression of the law was of much greater 
consequence, and made supplication to him that he would by no means reduce 
them to such distresses, nor defile their city with the dedication of the statue. 

Then Petronius said to them, ‘Will you then make war with Cesar, without con. 
sidering his great preparations for war, and. your own weakness?” They re. 

«posed by Bishop Pearson, in Act. Apost. p. 41, 42, to be the same with that Alexande who'is mentioned 
wv St. Luke, as of the kindred of the high priests, Acts, iv.6.00 iwet ti 
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plied, “ We will not by any means make war with him, but still we will die before 
we see our laws transgressed.” So they threw themselves down upon their fa- 
ces, and stretched out their throats, and said they were ready to be slain: and 
this they did for forty days together, and in the mean time left off the tilling of 
their ground, and that while the season* of the year required them to sow it. 
Thus they continued firm in their resolution, and proposed to themselves to die 
willingly, rather than to see the dedication of the statue. 

4. When matters were in this state, Aristobulus, king rice at s brother, and 
Helcias the Great, and the other principal men of that family with them, went in 
unto Petronius, and besought him, ‘That “since he saw the resolution of the mul- 
titude, he would not make any alteration, and thereby drive them to despair; but 
would write to Caius, that the Jews had an insuperable averseness to the reception 
of the statue, and how they continued with him, and left off the tillage of their 
ground; that they were not willing to go to war with him, because they were not 
able to do it, but were ready to die with pleasure, rather than suffer their laws to 
be transgressed ; and how, upon the lands continuing unsown, robberies would 
grow up, on the inability they would be under of paying their tributes; and that 
perhaps Caius might be thereby moved to pity, and not order any barbarous ac. 
tion to be done to them, nor think of destroying the nation: that if he continues 
inflexible in his former opinion to bring a war upon them, he may then set about 
it himself.” And thus did Aristobulus, and the rest with him, supplicate Petro- 
nius. So Petronius,f partly on account of the pressing instances which Aristo- 
bulus and the rest with him made, and because of the great consequence of what 
they desired, and the earnestness wherewith they made their supplication ; partly 
on account 6fithe firmness, of the opposition made by the Jews, which he saw 
while he thought ita horrible thing for him to be such aslave to the madness of 
Caius, as to slay so many ten thousand men, only because of their religious dis 
position towards Ged, and after that to pass his life in expectation of punishment : 
Petronius, I say, thought it much better to send to Caius, and to let him know 

_ how intolerable it was to him to bear the anger he might have against him. fos 
not serving him sooner, in obedience to his epistle, for that perhaps he might per 
_suade him ; and that if his mad resolution continued, he might then begin the wai 
against them ; nay, that.in case he should turn his hatred against himself, it was 

fit for virtuous persons even to die for the sake of such vast. multitudes of men. 

Accordingly he determined to hearken to the petitioners in this matter. 
d. He then called the Jews together to ‘Tiberias, who came, many .ten thou. 
sands in number; he also placed that, army he now had. with him opposite tc 
them; but did not discover his own meaning, but the commands of the emperor, 
and told them, That ‘his wrath would without delay be executed on such as had 
the courage to disobey what he had commanded, and this immediately: and that 
it was fit for him, who had obtained so great a dignity by his grant, not to con 
tradict him in any thing: yet,” said he, ‘¢] do not, think, it just to have such a 
regard to my own safety. and honour, as to refuse to sacrifice them for your pre- 
servation, who are so many in.number, and endeavour to preserve the regard that 
is due to your law, which, as it hath come down to you from your forefathers, so 
do.you-esteem it worthy im your utmost contention,..to preserve. it: nor, with the 
supreme assistance and power of God, will Lbe so hardy as to. suffer your temple 
to fall into contempt by the means of the imperial authority. I will therefore send 
to Caius, and let him know. what your resolutions. are, and, will. assist your suit as 
* What Josephus here, and sect. 6, relates as done by the Jews before seed time, is in Philo, not fit 

_utf the time when the corn was ripe, who, as Le Clerc notes, differ here one from the other. ..This is ano 
ther indication,tnat Josephus, when he wrote this account, had not seen Philo’ 's Legat. ad Caium, ether 
wise he would hardly have herein differed from him. 

+ This Publius Petronius was after this, still president of Syria under Claudius, and at the Gesire ot 
Agrippa, published a severe decree against the inhabitants of Dora, who, ina sort of imitation of Cains 
had set up a statue of Claudius ina Jewish Synagogue there. This decree is extant, B. xix. ch. vi. sect 


3, and greatly confirms the present accounts of Josephus, as.to the other decrees.of Claudius, relating dt 
he like Jewish affairs, B. xix. ch. v. sect. 2. 3, te which I refer the inquisitive, reader . 


~ 
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far as I am able, that you may not be exposed to suffer on account of the honest 
designs you have proposed to yourselves: and may God be our assistant, for nis 
authority is beyond all the contrivance and power of men; and may he procure 
you the preservation of your ancient laws, and may not he be deprived, though 
without your. consent, of his accustomed honours. But if Caius be irritated, ana 
turn the violence of his rage upon me, I will rather undergo all that danger and 
that affliction that may come either on my body or my soul, than see so many of 
you to perish, while you are acting in so excellent a manner. Do you, there- 
fore, every one of you, go your way about your own occupations, and fall to the 
cultivation of your ground: I will myself send to.Rome, and will not refuse to 
serve you in all things, both by myself and by my friends.” | 
6. When Petronius had said this, and had dismissed the assembly of the Jews, 
he desired the principal of them to take care of their husbandry, and to speak 
kindly to the people, and encourage them to have good hope of their affairs. Thus 
did he readily bring the multitude to be cheerful again. And now did God show 
his presence* to Petronius, and signify to him, that he would afford him his as- 
sistance in his whole design ; for he had no sooner finished the speech that he 
made to the Jews, but God sent down great showers of rain, contrary to human 
expectation ; for that day was a clear day, and gave no sign, by the appearance 
of the sky, of any rain; nay, the whole year had been subject to a preat drought, 
and made men despair of any water from above, even when at any time they saw 
the heavens overcast with clouds; insomuch that when such a great quantity of 
rain came, and that in an unusual manner, and without any other expectation of 
it, the Jews hoped that Petronius would by no means fail in his petition for them. 
But as to Petronius, he was mightily surprised when he perceived that God evi- 
dently took care of the Jews, and gave plain signs of his appearance,t and this 
io such a degree that those that were in earnest much inclined to the contrary, 
aad no power left'to contradict it. ‘This was also among those other particulars 
which he wrote to Caius, which all tended to dissuade him, and by all means to 
entreat him not to make so many ten thousands of these men go distracted; whom 
if he should slay (for without war they would by no means suffer the laws of their 
_. worship to be set aside,) he would tose the revenue they paid him, and would be 
publicly cursed by them for all future ages. Moreover, that God, who was their 
governor, had showed his power most evidently on their account, and that such 
a power of his as left no room for doubt about it. And this was the business that 
Petronius was now engaged in. . 
7 But king Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, was more and more in the 
favour of Caius; and when he had once made him a supper, and was careful to 
exceed all others both in expenses, and in such preparations as might contribute 
most to his pleasure; nay, it was so far from the ability of others, that Caius 
himself could never equal, much less exceed it (such care had he taken before- 
hand to exceed all men, and particularly to make all agreeable to Cesar :) here- 
upon Caius admired his understanding and magnificence, that he should force 
_ himself'to do all to please him, even beyond such expenses as he could bear, and 
was desirous not to be behind Agrippa in that generosity, which he exerted in 
order to please him. So Caius, when he had drank wine plentifully, and was 
‘merrier than ordinary, said thus during the feast, when Agrippa had drunk to him : 
“I knew before now{ how great a respect thou hast had for me, and how great 
* Josephus here uses the solemn New Testament words, mrapsottz, and tripaver, the presence and 
appearance of God, for the extraordinary manifestation of his power and providence to Petronits, by 
_ sending rain in a time of distress, immediately upon the resolution he had taken to preserve the temple 
unpolluted at the hazard of his own life, without any other miraculous appearance at all in that case, 
which well deserves to be taken notice of here, and greatly illustrates several texts, both in the Ola and 


New Testament. 
at ise the preceding note. A 
+ This behaviour of Caius to Agrippa is very like that of Herod Antipas, hi ] 

[Agrippa’s sister, about John the Baptist, Matt, xiv Gc-31. 0 Fs Uncles s0)Herodiam 
VOL. HH. 5 Ly pat 
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kindness thou hast showed me, though with those hazards to thyself, which thow 
underwentest under Tiberius on that account; nor hast thou omitted any thing to 
show thy good will towards us, even beyond thy ability, whence it would be a 
hase thing for me to be conquered by thy affection. I am therefore desirous te 
make thee amends for every thing, in which I have been any way formerly de 
ficient, for all that I have bestowed on thee, that may be called my gifts, is bm 
little. Every thing that may contribute to thy happiness shall be at thy service, 
and that cheerfully, and so far as my ability will reach.” And this was what Caius 
said to Agrippa, thinking he would ask for some large country, or the revenues 
of certain cities. But although he had prepared beforehand what he would ask, yet 
had he not discovered his intentions, but made this answer to Caius immediately : 
That “it was not out of any expectation of gain that he formerly paid his res. 
pects to him, contrary to the commands of Tiberius, nor did he now do any thing 
relating to him out of regard to his own advantage, and in order to receive anv 
thing from him; that the gifts he had already bestowed upon him were great, 
and beyond the hopes of even a craving man; for although they may be beneath 
thy power [who art the donor,] yet are they greater than my inclination and dig. 
nity, who am the receiver.” And as Caius was astonished at Agrippa’s inclina- 
tions, and still the more pressed him to make his request for somewhat which he 
might gratify him with, Agrippa replied, “ Since thou, O,my lord, declarest such 
is thy readiness to grant, that 1 am worthy of thy gifts, I will ask nothing relating 
to my own felicity; for what thou hast already bestowed on me has made me ex- 
cel therein: but I desire somewhat which may make thee glorious for piety, and 
render the divinity’ assistant to thy designs, and may be for an honour to me 
among those that inquire about it, as showing that I never once fail of, obtaining 
what 1 desire of thee ; for my petition is this, That thou wilt no longer think of 
the dedication of that statue which thou hast ordered to be set up in the Jewish 
temple by Petronius.”’ ’ 

8. And thus did Agrippa venture to cast the die upon this occasion, so great 
was the affair in his opinion, and in reality, though he knew how dangerous a 
thing it was to speak; for had not Caius approved of it, it nad tended to no less 
than the loss of his life. So Caius, who was mightily taken with Agrippa’s opli-. 
ging behaviour, and on other accounts thinking it a dishonourable thing to ba 
wuilty of falsehood before so many witnesses, in points wherein he had with such 
alacrity forced Agrippa to become a petitioner, and that it would look as if he had 
already repented of what he had said, and because he greatly admired Agrippa’s 

‘virtue, in not desiring him at all to augment his own dominions, either with larger 
‘revenues, or other authority, but took care of the public tranquillity, of the laws, 
and ofthe divinity itself, he granted him what he had requested. He also wrote 
thus to Petronius, ‘* commending him for assembling his army, and then consult. 
-mg him about those affairs. If therefore, said, he, thou hast already erected my 
statue, let it stand; but if thou hast not yet dedicated it, do not trouble thyself 
farther about it, but dismiss thy army, go back, and take care of those affairs 
which I sent thee about at first; for I have now no occasion for the erection of. 
that'statue.' This I have granted as a favour to Agrippa, a man whom I honour 
so very greatly that I am not able to contradict what he would have, or what he 
desired me to do for him.” And this was what Caius wrote to Petronius, which 
was before he received his lettcr, informing him that the Jews were very ready 
_ to revolt about the statue, and that they seemed resolved to threaten war against 
the Romans,and nothing else. When therefore Caius was much displeased that 
any attempt should be made against his government, as he was a slave to base and 
vicious actions, on all occasions, and had no regard to what was virtuous and ho- 
uourable, and against whomsoever he resolved to show his anger, and that for any 
cuuse whatsoever, he suffered not himself to be restrained by any admonition, but 
“thought the indulging his anger to be real pleasure, he wrote thus to Petronius: 
‘‘ Seeing thou esteemest the presents made thee by the Jews to be of greater value 
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- thar my commands, and art grown insolent enough to be subservient to their pleasure, 
- [charge thee to become thy own judge, and to consider what thou art to do, now thou 
- art under my displeasure ; for ] will make thee an exampie to the present and to all 
‘future ages, that they may not dare to contradict the commands of their emperor.” 


=~ 


9. This was the epistle which Caius wrote to\Petronius, but Petronius did not 
receive it while Caius was alive; that ship which carried it sailing so slow, that 
other letters came to Petronius before this, by which he understood that Caius 
was dead; for God would not forget the dangers Petronius had undertaken on 
account of the Jews, and of bis own honour. But when he had taken away 
Caius out of his indignation of what he had so insolently attempted in assuming 
to himself divine worship, both Rome and all that dominion conspired with Pe- 
tronius, especially those that were of the senatorian order, to give Caius his due 
reward, because he had been unmercifully severe to them; for he died not long 
after he had written to Petronius that epistle which threatened him with death. 
But as for the occasion of his death, and the nature of the plot against him, I 
shall relate them in the progress of this narration. Now that epistle which in. 
formed Petronius of Caius’s death came first, and a little afterward came that 
which commanded him to kill himself with his own hands. “Whereupon he re. 
joiced at this coincidence as to the death of Caius, and admired God’s provi. 
dence, who without the least delay, and immediately, gave-him a reward for the 
regard he had to the temple, and the assistance he afforded the Jews for avoid- 
ing the dangers they were in. And by this means Petronius escaped that dan- 
wer of death which he could not foresee. 


CHAP. IX. 


What befell the Jews that were in Babylon, on Occasion of Asineus and Anileus, 
two Brethren. 


§ 1. A very sad calamity now befell the Jews that were in Mesopotamia, and 
especially those that dwelt in Babylonia. Inferior it was to none of the calami- 
ties which had gone before, and came together with a great slaughter of them, 
and that greater'than any upon record before; concerning all which I shall speak 
accurately, and shall explain the occasions whence these miseries came upon 
them.’ There was a city of Babylonia called Neerda; not only a very populous 
one, but one that had a good and large territory about it, and, besides its other 
advantages, full of men also. It was, besides, not easily to be assaulted by 
enemies, from the river Euphrates encompassing it all around, and from the 
walls that were built about it. There was also the city Nisibis, situate on 
the same current of the river. For which reason the Jews, depending on the 
natural strength of these places, deposited in them that half shekel which 
every one, by the custom of our country, offers unto God, as wellas they di« 
other things devoted to him; for they made use of these cities as a treasury, 
whence, at a proper time, they were transmitted to Jerusalem; and many ten 
thousand men’undertook the carriage of those donations, out of fear of the ra- 
vages of the Parthians, to whom the Babylonians were then subject. Now 
‘there were two men, Asineus ‘and Anileus, of the city Neerda by birth, and 
brethren to one another. ‘They were destitute of a father, and their mother put 
them to learn the art of weaving curtains, it not being esteemed a disgrace 
among them for men to be weavers of cloth. Now he that taught them that’arr, 
and was. set over them, complained that they came too, late to their work, and 


‘punished them with stripes ; but they took this just punishment as an affront, and 


carried off all the weapons which were kept in that house, which were not a 
few; and went into a certain place where was a partition of the rivers, and 
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‘was a place naturally very fit for the feeding of cattle, and for preservin,s 
such fruits as were usually laid up against winter. ‘The poorest sort of the young 
men also resorted to them, whom they armed with the weapons they had gotten, 
and became their captains; and nothing hindered them from being their leaders 
into mischief; for as soon as they were become invincible, and had built them a 
citadel, they sent to such as fed cattle, and ordered them to pay them so.much 
tribute out of them as might be sufficient for their maintenance ; proposing also 
that they would be their friends, if they would submit to them, and that they 
would defend them from all their other enemies on every side, but that they 
would: kill the cattle of those that refused to ebey them. So they hearkened.to 
their proposals (for they could do nothing else,) and sent them as many sheep 
as were required of them; whereby their forces grew greater, and they became 
Jords. over all they pleased, because they marched suddenly, and did them a mis- 
chief; insomuch that every body who had to do with them chose to pay them 
respect, and they became formidable to such as came to assault them, till the 
report about them came to the ears of the king of Parthia himself. 

2. But when the governor of Babylonia understood this, and had a mind to 
put astop to them, before they grew greater, and before greater mischiefs should 
arise from them, he got together as great an army as he could, both of Parthians 
and Babylonians, and marched against them, thinking to attack them and destroy 
them, before any one should carry them the news that he had got an army to- 
geiher. He then encamped at a lake, and lay still; but on the next day (it was 
the Sabbath, which is among the Jews a day of rest fromall sorts of work,) he 
supposed that the enemy would not dare to fight him thereon, but that he should 
take them and carry them away prisoners without. fighting. He therefore pro- 
ceeded gradually, and thought to fall upon them on the sudden. Now Asineus 
was sitting with the rest, and their weapons lay by them; upon which he said, 
“Sirs, I hear a neighing of horses; not of such as are feeding, but such as have 
-men on their backs: [also hear sucha noise of their bridles, that Iam afraid that 
some enemies are coming upon us to encompass us round. However, let some. 
body go to look about, and make report of what reality there is in the present? 
state of things ; and may what I have said prove a false alarm.” And when he said 
this, some of them went out to spy out what was the matter, and-they.came again 
immediately and said to him, that ‘neither hast thou been mistaken m telling us 
what our enemies were doing, nor will those enemies permit us:to: be injurious to 
people any longer. We are caught by their intrigues like brute beasts, and there 
is a large body of cavalry marching upon us, while we,are destitute of -hands 
to defend ourselves withal, because we are restrained from doing it. by the pro- 
hibition of our law, which obliges us torest [on this.day.”] . But Asineus did not 
by any means agree with the opinion of his’ spy as to what was to\be done, but 
thought it more agreeable to the law to pluck up their spirits in, this necessity 
they were fallen into, and break their law by avenging themselves, although.they 
should die in the action, than by doing nothing to please their enemies in. sub- 
mitting to be slain by them. «Accordingly he took up his weapons, .and infused 
courage into ‘those that were with him to act as. courageously .as himself. So 
they fell upon their enemies, and slew a great-many of them, because they des- 
pised them, and came as to.a certain victory, and put the rest. to flight. 

3.. Bat when the news-of this fight came to the king of Parthia, he was sur- 
_ prised atthe boldness of these brethren, and was desirous to see them, and speak 
with them. He therefore sent the most trusty of all his guards to say thus to 
them: “That king Artabanus, although he hath been unjustly treated by you, 
-who have made an attempt against his. government, yet hath. he more. regard to 

* "Eyecuxorey is here, and in very many other places of Josephus, immediately at hand, and is to 
be so expounded, 2 Thess. ii. 2, when some falsely pretende? that St. Paul had said, either by word of 
mouth, or by an epistle, or by both, that the day of Christ was immediately at hand; for still St. Paul did 
ac plainly thipk that day-wor very many years Autre. 
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your courageous behaviour than to the anger he bears to you, and hath sent me 
to give his mght hand* and security, and he permits you to come to him safely, 
and without any violence upon the road; and he wants to have you address your. 
selves to him as his friends, without meaning any guile or deceit to you. He 
also promises to make you presents, and to pay you those respects which will 
make an addition of his power to your courage, and thereby be of advantage to 
you.” Yet did Asineus himself put off his journey thither, but sent his brother 
Anileus with all such presents as he could procure. So he went, and was ad 
mitted to the king’s presence ; and when Artabanus saw Anileus coming alone, 
he inquired into the reason why Asineus avoided to come along with him; and 
when he understood that he was afraid, and staid by the lake, he took an oath by 
the gods of his country, that he would do them no harm, if they came to him upon 
the assurances he gave them, and gave him his right hand.t This is of the 
greatest force there with all these barbarians, and affords a firm security to those 
who converse with them; for none of them will deceive you, when once they 
have given you their right hands, nor will any one doubt of their fidelity when 
that is once given, even though they were before suspected of injustice. Wher 
Artabanus had done this, he sent away Anileus to persuade his brother to come 
to him. Now this the king did, because he wanted to curb his own governors of 
provinees by the courage of these Jewish brethren, lest they should make a league 
with them; for they were ready for a revolt, and were disposed to rebel, had they 
been sent on an expedition against them. He was also afraid, lest when he was 
engaged in a war in order to subdue those governors of provinces that had re- 
volted, the party of Asineus, and those in Babylonia, should be augmented, and 
either make war upon him, when they should hear of that revolt, or, if they shoula 
be disappointed in that case, they would not fail of doing further mischief to him. 

4, When the king had these intentions, he sent away Anileus, and Anileus 
prevailed on his brother [to come to the king,} when he had related to him the 
king’s good will, and the oath that he had taken. Accordingly they made haste 
to go to Artabanus, who received them, when they were come, with pleasure, and 
admired Asineus’s courage in the actions he had done; andthis because he was 
a little man to see to, and at first sight appeared contemptible also, and such as 
one might deem a person of no value at all. He also said to his friends, how, 
upon the comparison, he showed his soul to be in all respects superior to his 
body, and when, as they were drinking together, he once showed Asineus to Ab- 
dagases, one of the generals of his army, and told him his name, and described 
the great courage he was of in war, and Abdagases had desired leave to kill him, 
and thereby to inflict on him a punishment for those injuries he had done to the 
Parthian government, the king replied, “I will never give thee leave to kill a man 
who hath depended on my faith; especially not after I have sent him my right 
hand, and endeavoured to gain his belief by oaths made by the gods. But if thou 
beest a truly warlike man, thou standest not in need of my perjury. Go thou, 
then, and avenge the Parthian government; attack this man, when he is returned 
back, and conquer him by the forces that are under thy command, without my 
privity.” Hereupon the king called for Asineus, and said to him, ‘It is time for 
thee, O thou young man, fo return home, and not provoke the indignation of my 
generals in this place any farther, lest they attempt to murder thee, and thar 
without my approbation. I commit to thee the country of Babylonia in trust, that 
it may, by thy care, be preserved free from robbers, and from other mischiefs. 
| have kept my faith inviolable to thee, and that not in trifling affairs, but in those 
that concerned thy safety, and do therefore deserve thou shouldst be kind to me.” 
When he had said this, and given Asineus some presents, he sent him away im. 


* 'The joining of the right hands was esteeined among ee Persians [and Parthians] in particular, ny 
most inviolable obligation to fidelity,as Dr. Hndson here observes, and refers to the commentary un Jus: 
tin, B. xi. ch. Xv. for itsconirmation. We ofjen meet with the like use of it in Josephus, 

+ See the vreceding now. 
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-sediately; who, when he was come home, built fortresses, and became great 1 
a little time, and managed things with such courage and succéss, as no other 


person, that had no higher a beginning, ever did before him. Those Parthian: 


sovernors also, who were sent that way, paid him great respect ;:and the honour 
that was paid him by the Babylonians seemed to them too small, and beneath his 
deserts, although he were in no,smail dignity and power there: nay, indeed, all 
the affairs of Mesopotamia depended upon him, and he more and more flourished 
in this happy condition of his for fifteen years. 

5. But as their affairs were in so flourishing a state, there sprang up a calamity 
among them on the following occasion. When once they had deviated from that 
course of virtue whereby they had gained so great power, they affronted and 
transgressed the laws of their forefathers, and fell under the dominion of their 
lusts and pleasures. A certain Parthian, who came as general of an army inte 
those parts, had a wife following him, who had a vast reputation for other accom 
plishments, and particularly was admired above all other women for her beauty , 
Anileus, the brother of Asineus, either heard of that her beauty from others, o1 
perhaps saw her himseif also, and so became at once her lover aud her enemy , 
partly because he could not hope to enjoy this woman but by obtaining power 
over her as a captive, and partly because he thought he could not conquer bis in 
clinations for her; as soon therefore as her husband had been declared an enemy 
to them, and was fallen in the battle, the widow of the deceased was married to 
this her lover. However, this woman did not come into their house without pro. 
ducing great misfortunes both to Anileus himself, and to Asineus also; but brought 
creat mischiefs upon them on the occasion following, Since she was led away 
captive, upon the death of her husband, she concealed the images of those gods 
which were their country gods, common to her husband and to herself: now it is 
the custom® of that country for all to have the idols they worship in their own 
houses, and to carry them along with them when they go into a foreign land ; 
agreeably to which custom of theirs, she carried her idols with her. Now at first 
she performed her worship to them privately, but when she was become Anileus’s 
married wife, she worshipped them in her accustomed manner, and with the same 


appointed ceremonies which she used in her former husband’s days; upon which 


their most esteemed friends blamed him at first that he did not act after the man, 
ner of the Hebrews, nor perform what was agreeable to their laws, in marrying 
a foreign wife, and one that transgressed the accurate appointments of their sacri. 
fices and religious ceremonies: that he ought to consider, lest by allowing him. 
self in many pleasures of the body, he might lose his principality, on account of 
the beauty of a wife, and that high authority which, by God’s blessing, he had 
arrived at. But when they prevailéd not at all upon him, he slew one of them 
for whom he had the greatest respéct, because of the liberty he took with him; 
who, when tie was dying, out of regard to the laws imprecated a punishment 
upon his murderer Anileus, and upon Asineus also, and that all their companions 
might come to a like end from their enemies; upon the two first, as the principas 


actors of this wickedness, and upon the rest as those that would not assist him: 


when he suffered in the defence of their laws. Now these latter were sorel 


grieved, yet did they tolerate these doings, because they remembered that. they 


had arrived at their present happy state by no other means than their fortitude. 
But when they also heard of the worship of these gods whom the Parthians adore, 
they thought that the injury that Anileus offered to their laws was to be borne no 
longer; and a great number of them came to Asineus, and loudly complained of 

¥* This custom of the Mesopotamians to carry their household gods along with them wherever they 
travelled is as old as the days of Jacob, when Rachel his wife did the saine, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30—353; nor 


sit to pass here unobserved, what great miseries came on these Jews, because they suffered one of theix 
jeaders to marry an idolatrous wile, contrary to the law of Moses. Of which matier, see the note a &, 


€1x. ch. y, sect. 3, 
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Anileus, and told him that ‘‘it had been well that. he had of himself seen what 
was advantageous to them, but that however it was now high time to correct what 
had been done amiss, before the crime that had been committed proved the ruin 
of himself and of all the rest of them, They added, that the marriage of this 
woman was made without their consent, and without a regard to their old laws ; 
and that the worship which this woman paid |to her gods] was a reproach to the 
God whom they worshipped.” Now Asineus was sensible of his brother’s offence, 
that it had been already the cause of great mischiefs, and would be so for the 
time to come; yet did he tolerate the same from the good will he had to se near 
a relation, and forgiving it to him, on account that his brother was quite overborne 
by his wicked inclinations. But as more and more sti!l came about him every 
day, and the clamours about it became greater, he at length spake to Anileus 
about these clamours, reproving him for his former actaons, and desiring him for 
the future to leave them off, and send the woman back to her relations. But no. 
thing was gained by these reproofs: for as the woman perceived that a tumult 
was made among the people on her account, and was afraid for Anileus, lest he 
should come to any harm for his love to her, she infused poison into Asineus’s 
food, and thereby took him*off, and was now secure of prevailing, when her lover 
was to be judge of what should be done about her. 

G- So Anileus took the government upon himself alone, and led his army 
against the villages of Mithridates, who was a man of principal authority in Par- 
thia, and had married king Artabanus’s daughter: he also plundered them; and 
among that prey was found much money, and many slaves, as also a great num- 
ber of sheep, and many other things, which, when gamed, make men’s condition 
happy. Now when Mithridates, who was there at this time, heard that his vil- 
lages were taken, he was very much displeased to find that Anilcus had first be- 
gun to injure him, and to afiront him in his present dignity, when he had, not 
offered any injury to him beforehand; and he got together the greatest body of 
horsemen he was able, and those out of that number which were of an age fit 
for war, and came to fight Anileus ; and when he was arrived ata certain village 
of his own, he lay still there, as intending to fight him on the day following, be- 
zause it was the Sabbath, the day on which the Jews rest. And when Anileus 
was informed of this by a Syrian stranger of another village, who not only gave 
him an exact account of other circumstances, but told him where Mithridatea 
would have a feast, he took his supper at a proper time, and marched by night, 
with an intent of falling upon the Parthians while they were unapprized. what 
they should do; so he fell upon thera about the fourch watch of the night, and 
some of them he slew while they were asleep, and others he put to flight, and 
took Mithridates alive, and set him naked upon an ass,* which among the Par. 
thians 1s esteemed the greatest reproach possible. And when he had brought 
him into a wood with such a resolution, and his friends desired him to kill Mi- 
ihridates, he soon told them his own mind to the contrary, and said that ‘it was 
not right to kill a man who was of one of the principal families among the Par- 
-hians, and greatly honoured with matching into the royal family; that so far as 
they had hitherto gone was tolerable ; for although they had injured Mithridates, - 
yet if they preserved his life, this benefit would be remembered by him te the ad- 
vantage of those that gave it him ; but that if he were once put to death, the king 
would not be at rest till he had made a great slaughter of the Jews that dwelt at 
Babylon; to whose safety we ought to have a regard, both on account of our res 
dation to them, and because, if any misfortune befall us, we have no other place 
to retire to, since he hath gotten the flower of their youth under hin.” By this 

* This custom in Syria and Mesopotamia, of setting men upon an ass, by way of disgrace, js still kept 
ap at Damascus in Syria; where, in order to show their 0 a against the Christians, the Turks will 


not suffer them to hire horses, but asses only, when they go abifoad to see the country, as Mr. Maundreil 
assures us, page 123. 
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thought, and this speech of his made in council, he persuaded them to act ac 
cordingly ; so Mithridates was let go. But whieh he was gone away, his wits 
reproached him, that although he was son-in-law 1o the king, he neglected to 
avenge himself on those that had injured him, whilé he took no care about it, 
but was contented to have been made a captive by the Jews, and to have escaped 
them: and she bid him “either to go back like a man of courage, or else, she 
sware by the gods of their royal family, that she wovld certainly dissolve her 
marriage with him.” Upon which, partly because he could not bear the daily 
trouble of her taunts, and partly betauve he was afraid of her insolence, jest she 
should in earnest dissoive their marriage, he unwillingly, and against his inclina- 
tions, got together again as large an army as he could, and marched along with 
them, as himself thinking it a thing not to be borne any longer, that he, a Par 
thian, should -owe his preservation to the Jews, wheu they had been too hard for 
him in the war. 

7. But as soon as Anileus understood that Mithridates was marching with a 
greet army against him, he thought it too ignominious a thing to tarry about the 
lakes, and not to take the first opportunity of meeting his enemies; and he naped 
to have the same success, and to beat their enemies as they did before ; ; as also 
he ventured boldly upon the hke attempts. Accordingly he Jed out his army, 
aud a great many more joined themselves to that arm ‘, in order to betake them 
selves to plunder other people, and in order to terrify the enemy again by spin 
numbers. But when they had marched ninety furlongs, while the road had bee 
through dry [and sandy] places, and about the midst of the day, they were bes 
come very thirsty ; and Mithridates appeared, and fell upon them, as they were 
in distress for want of water, on which account, and on account of the time of _ 
the day, they were not able to bear their weapons. So Anileus and his men were 
put to an ignominious route, while men in despair were to attack those that were 
fresh, and in good plight ; so a great slaughter was made, and many ten thou- 
sands fell. Now Anileus, and all that stood firm about him, ran away, as fast as 
they were able, into a wood, and afforded -Mithridates the pleasure of having 

ained a great victory over them. But there sow came in to Anileus a conflux 
of bad men, who regarded their own lives very little, if they might but gain some 
present ease ; insomnch that they, by thus coming to him, compensated the mul: 
titude of those that perished in the fight. Yet were not these men like to those 
that fell, because they were rash, and unexercised in war; however, with these 
he came upon the villages of the Babylonians, and a mighty devastation of all 
things was made there by the injuries that Anileus did them. So the Baby- 
lonians, and those that had already been in the war, sent to Neerda, to the Jews 
there, and demanded Anileus. But although they did not agree to their demands 
(for if they had been willing to deliver him t up, It was not in their power so to do,} 
yet did they desire to make peace with them. ‘To which the others replied, that 
they also wanted to settle conditions of peace with them, and sent men together 
with the Babylonians, who discoursed with Anileus about them. But the ‘Baby: 
lonians, upon taking a view of his situaticn, and having learned where Anileug 
and his men lay, feli secretly upon them as they were drunk, and fallen asleep, 
and slew all that they caught of them, without any fear, and killed Anileus hin 
self also. 

8. The Babylonians were now freed from Anileus’s ‘heavy incursions, whick 
had been a great restraint to the effects of that natred they bore to the Jews ; for 
they were almost always at variance, by reason of the contrariety of their Jaws , 
and which party soever grew boldest before the other, they assaulted the other; 
and at this time in particular it, was, that upon the ruin of Anileus’s party, the Ba. 
bylonians attacked the Jews, which made those Jews so vehemently to resent 
‘the i injuries they received ne Babylonians, that being neither able to fight 
them, nor bearing to live with them, they went to Seleucia, the principal city ron 
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those parts, which was built by Seleucus Nicator. It was inhabited py many cf 
the Macedonians, but by more of the Grecians; not a few of the Syrians also 
dwelt there; and thither did the Jews fly, and live there five years without any 
misfortunes. But on the sixth year a pestilence came upon these at Babylon, 
which occasioned new removals of men’s habitations out of that city ; and because 
they came to Seleucia, it happened that a still heavier calamity came upon them 
on that account, which I am going to relate immediately. 

9. Now the way of living of the people of Seleucia, which were Greeks and 
Syridns, was commonly quarrelsome, and full of discord, though the Greeks were 
too hard for the Syrians. When therefore th» Jews were come thither, and dwelt 
among them, there arose a sedition, and the Syrians were too hard for the other, 
by the assistance of the Jews, who are men that despise dangers, and very ready 
te fight upon any occasion. Now when the Greeks had the worst in this sedi. 
tion, and saw that they had but one way of recovering their former authority, and 
that was, if they could prevent the agreement between the Jews and the Syrians, 
they every one discoursed with such of the Syrians as were formerly their ac- 
quaintance, and promised they would be at peace and friendship with them. Ac- 
cordingly they gladly agreed so to do; und when this was done by the principal 
men of both nations, they soon agreed to a reconciliation, and when they were 
so agreed, they both knew that the great design of such their union would be 
their common hatred to the Jews. Accordingly they fell upon them, and slew 
about fifty thousand of them, nay, the Jews were all destroyed, excepting a few 
who escaped, either by the compassion which their friends or neighbours afforded 
them in order to let them fly away. These retired to Ctesiphon a Grecian city, 
and situated near to Seleucia, where the king [of Parthia] lives in winter every 
year, and where the greatest part of his riches are deposited; but the Jews had 
here no certain settlement, those of Seleucia having little concern for the king’s 
honour. Now the whole nation of the Jews were in fear both of the Babylonians 
and of the Seieucians, because all the Syrians that live in those places agreed 
with the Seleucians in the war against the Jews; so the most of them gathered 
themselves together, and went to Neerda and Nisibis, and obtained security there 
by the strength of these cities; besides which their inhabitants, who were a great 
many, were all warlike men. And this was the state of the Jews at this time in 
Babylonia. 
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BOOK XIX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE YEARS AND A HALF. 


FROM THE DEPARTURE OF THE JEIVS OUT OF BABYLON TO 
FADUS THE ROMAN PROCURATOR. 


CHAP. IL. 


How Caius* was slain by Cherea. 


¢ 1. Now this Caiusy did not demonstrate his madness in offering injuries only 
to the Jews at Jerusalem, or to those that dwelt in the neighbourhood, but suffered 
it to extend itself through all the earth and sea, so far as was in subjection to the 
Romans, and filled it with ten thousand mischiefs; so many indeed in number ag 
no former history relates. But Rome itself felt the most dismal effects of what 
he did, while he deemed that not to be any way more honourable than the rest of 
the cities; hut he pulled and halled its other citizens, but especially the senate, 
and particularly the nobility, and such as had been dignified by illustrious an- 
cestors; he also had ten thousand devices against such of the equestrian order, as 
it was styled, who were esteemed by the citizens equal in dignity and wealth with 
the senators, because out of them the senators were themselves chosen; these he 
treated after an ignominious manner, and removed them out of his way, while 
they were at once slain and their wealth plundered ; because he slew men gene- 
rally in order to seize on their riches. He also asserted his own divinity, and in. 
sisted on greater honours to be paid him by his subjects than are due to mankind. 
He also frequented that temple cf Jupiter which they style the Capitol, which is 
with them the most holy of all their temples, and had boldness enough to call him- 
self the brother of Jupiter. And other pranks he did like a madman; as when 
he laid a bridge from the city Dicearchia, which belongs to Campania, to Mise- 
num, another city upon the seaside, from one promontory to another, of the length 
of thirty furlongs as measured over the sea. And this was done, because he 
esteemed it to be a most tedious thing to row over it in a small ship, and thought 
withal, that it became him to make that bridge, since he was lord of the sea, and 
might oblige it to give marks of obedience as well as the earth; so he enclosed 
the whole bay within his bridge, and drove his chariot over it, and thought that, 
as he was a god, it was fit for him to travel over such roads as this was. Nor did 
he abstain from the plunder of any of the Grecian temples, and gave order that | 
all the engravings and sculptures, and the rest of the ornaments of the statues 
and donations therein dedicated, should be brought to him, saying, that “the best 
things ought to be set no where but in the best place, and that the city of Rome 
was that best place.” He also adorned his own house and his gardens with the 
curiosities brought from those temples, together with the houses he lay at when 

* In this and the three next chapters, we have, I think, a larger and more distinct account of the 
siaughter of Caius, and the succession of Claudius, than we have of any such ancient facts whatsoever 
elsewhere. Some of the occasions of which probably were, Josephus’s bitter hatred against tyranny, and 
ine pleasure he took in giving the history of the slaughter of such a barbarous tyrant-as was this Caius 
Caligula, as also the deliverance his own naticn had by that slaughter, of which he speaks, sect. 2, to- 
gether with the great intimacy he had with Agrippa junior, whose father was deeply concerned in the 
advancement of Claudius, upon the death of Caius; from which Agrippa junior, Josephus might be fully 


mformed of this history. ; 
4 Called Caligula by the Romans. 


be 
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he travelled all over Italy: whence he did not serupie to give a command, that 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius, so called because he was honoured at the Olym- 
plan games by the Greeks, which was the work of Phidias the Athenian, should 
be brought to Rome. | Yet did not he compass his end, because the architects 
told Memmuus Regulus, who was commanded to remove ihiswetakae of Jupiter, that 
the workmanship was such as would be spoiled, and would not bear the removal. 
[t was also reported that Memmuus, both on that account, and on account of some 
such mighty prodigies as are of an incredible nature, put off the taking it down, arid 
wrote to Caius those accounts, as his apology for not having done what his epistle 
required of him; and that when he was thence in danger. of perishing, he was 
saved by Caius’s being dead himself, before he had put him to death. 

2. Nay, Caius’s madness came to this height, that when he had a daughter 
porn he carried her into the Capitol, and put. her upon the knees of the statue, 
and said, that the child was common to him and to Jupiter, and determined that 
she had two fathers, but which of those fathers were the greatest, he left undeter- 
mined; and yet mankind bore him in such his pranks. He alsi gave leave ta 
slaves to accuse their masters of any crimes whatsover they pleased: for all such 
accusations were terrible, because they were in great part made to please him, 
and at his suggestion ; ‘ insomuch that Pollux, Claudius’s slave, had the boldness 
to lay an accusation against Claudius himself, and Caius was not ashamed to be 
present at his trial of life and death, to hear that trial of his own uncle, in hopes 
of being able to take him off, although he did not succeed to his mind. But 
when he had filled the whole habitable world, which-he governed, with false ac- 
cusations and miseries, and had occasioned the greatest insult of slaves against 
their masters, who indeed in great measure ruled them, there were many secret 
plots now laid against him; some in'anger, and in order for men to revenge them. 
selves, on account of the miseries they had already undergone from him; and 
others made attempts upon him, in order to take him off before they should fall 

into such great miseries, while his death came very fortunately for the preserva- 
tion of the laws of all men, and had a great influence upon the public welfare; and 
this happened most happily for our nation in particular, which had almost utterly 
perished if he had not been suddenly slain. And I confess [have a mind to give 
a full account of this matter, particularly because it will afford great assurance of 
the power of God, and great comfort to those that are under afflictions, and wise 
caution to those who think their happiness will never end, nor bring them at 
length to the most lasting miseries, if they do not conduct their lives by the prin. 
ciples of virtue. 

3. Now there were three several conspiracies made in order to take off Caius, 
-and each of these three were conducted by excellent persons. Emilius Regulus, 
born at Corduba in Spain, got some men together, and was desirous to take Caius 
off, either by them or by himself. Another conspiracy there was laid by them, 
under the conduct of Cherea Cassius, the tribune [of the Pretorian band ;] 
Minucianus Annius was also one of great consequence amongst those that were 
prepared to oppose his tyranny. Now the several occasions of these men’s se- 
| veral hatred and conspiracy against Caius were these: Regulus had indignation 

and hatred against all injustice, for he had a mind naturally angry, and bold, and 
free, which made him not conceal his counsels; so he communicated them to 
many of his friends, and to others, who seemed ‘to him persons of activity and 
vigour: Mindeianus entered into this conspiracy, because of the injustice done 
to “Lepidus his particular friend, and one of the best character of all the citizens, 
| whom Caius had slain, as also because he was afraid of himself, since Catus’s 
| wrath tended to the slaughter of all alike; and for Cherea, he came in, because 
i fe thought it a deed worthy of a free ingenuous man to kill Caius, and was 
ashamed of the reproaches he lay under from Caius, as though he were a coward 
as also because he was himself in danger every day from his friendship with 
ium, and the observance he paid him. ‘These men proposed this attempt to ali 


/ 
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the rest that were concerned, who saw the injuries that were offered them, and’ — 


were desirous. that Caius’s slaughter might succeed by their mutual. assistance of: 
one another, and they might themselves escape’ being killed by the taking off 
Caius; that perhaps they should gain their point, and that it would be a happy 
thing if they should gain it, to approve themselves to so many excellent persons) 
as earnestly wished to be partakers with them in their design, for the delivery of 


the city and of the government, even at the hazard of their own lives.» But still 


Cherea was the most zealous of them all, both out of a desire of getting himself _ 
the greatest name, and also by reason of his access to Caius’s presence, with less 


danger because he was tribune, aud could therefore the more easily kill him: 

4. Now at this time came on the horse races [Circensian games] the view 
of which games was eagerly desired by the people of Rome; for they come 
with great alacrity into the hyppodrome [circus]. at such times, and petition their 


emperors, in great multitudes, for what they stand in need of; who usually did 


not think fit to deny them their requests, but readily and gratefully granted: 


them. Accordingly they most importunately desired, that Caius would now ease — 
them in their tributes, and abate somewhat of the rigour of the taxes: imposed: — 


upon them; but he would not hear their petition; and, when their clamours 
increased, he sent soldiers, some one way, and some another, and gave order 
that they should lay hold on those that made the clamours, and, without any 
mere ado, bring them out, and put them to death. These were Caius’s com- 
mands, and those who were commanded executed the same; and the number of 
those who were slain on this occasion was very great. Now the people saw this, 
and bore it so far, that they left off clamouring, because they saw with theirown 
eyes, that this petition to be relieved, as to the payment of their money, brought 
immediate death upon them. These things made Cherea more resolute to go cn 
with his plot, in order to put an end to this barbarity of Caius against men. He | 
then at several times thought to fall upon Caius even as he was feasting ; yet did | 
he restrain himself by some considerations; not that he had any doubt on him. 
about killing him, but as watching for a proper season, that the attempt might not 
be frustrated, but that he might give the blow so as might certainly gain his | 
purpose. 
5. Cherea had been in the army a long time, yet was he not pleased with con. . 
versing somuch with Caius. But Caius had set him to require the tribute and | 
other dues, which, when not paid in due time, were forfeited to Ceesar’s treasury 3. 
and he had made some delays in requiring them, because those burdens had been | 
doubled, and had rather indulged his own mild disposition than performed Caius’s | 
command ; nay, indeed, he provoked Caius to anger by his sparmg men, and | 
pitying the hard fortunes of those from whom he demanded the taxes, and Caius | 
upbraided him with his sloth and effeminacy in being so long about collecting the | 
taxes. And indeed he did not only affront him in other respects, but when he | 
gave him the watchword of the day, to whom it was to be given by his place, 
he gave him feminine words ; and those of a nature very reproachful ; and these 
watchwords he gave out, as having been initiated in the secrets of certain mys- 
teries, which he had been himself the author of. Now, although he had some. | 
times put on women’s clothes,.and had been wrapt in some embroidered garments | 
to them belonging, and done a great many other -things, in order to make the 
company mistake him for a woman; yet did he, by way of reproach, object the | 
like womanish behaviour to Cherea. But when Cherea received the watchword | 
from him, he had indignation at it, but had greater indignation at the delivery of | 
it to others, as being laughed at by those that received it ; insomuch that his fel 
low-tribunes made him the subject of their drollery ; for they,would foretell that. 
he would bring them some of his usual watchwords, when he was about to take_ 
the watchword from Cesar, and would thereby make him ridiculous, on which) 
accounts he took the courage of assuming certain partners to him, as having just) 
seasons for his indignation against Caius Now there was one Pompedius a senatel | 
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rand one ‘whovhad gone through almost all: posts in the government, but otherwise 
an Epicurean, and for that reason loved to lead an inactive life. Now Timidius, 
an enemy of his, had informed Caius, that he had used indecent reproaches 
against him, and had made use of Quinctilia for a witness to them; a woman she 
was much beloved by many that frequented the theatre, and particularly by Pom. 
pedius, on account of her great:beauty. Now this woman thought it a horrible 
thing to attest to an accusation that touched the life of her lover, which was also 
alie. Timidius, however, wanted to have her brought to the torture. Caius 
was irritated at this reproach upon him, and commanded Cherea, without any 
delay, to torture Quinctilia, as he used to employ Cherea in such bloody matters, 
and those that required the torture, because he thought he would do it the more 
barbarously, in order to.avoid that imputation of effeminacy which he had laid 
upon him. But Quinctilia, when she was brought to the rack, trod upon the 
‘foot of one of her associates, and let him know, that he might be of good courage, 
and not be afraid of the consequence of her tortures; for that she would bear 
them with magnanimity. Cherea tortured this woman after.a cruel manner ; 
unwillingly indeed, but because he could not helpit. -He then brought her, with- 
out being in the least moved at what she had suffered, into the presence of Caius, 
and that in such a state as was.sad to behold; and Caius, being somewhat af- 
fected with the sight of Quinctilia, who ‘had her body miserably disordered by 
‘the pain she had undergone, freed both her and Pompedius of the crime laid to 
their charge. He also gave her: money to make her an honourable amends, and 
comfort her for that maiming of her body which she had suffered, and for her 
glorious patience: under such insufferable torments. 
6. ‘This matter sorely grieved Cherea, as having: been the cause as far es he 
could, or the instrument of those miseries to men, which seemed worthy of con- 
solation to Caius himself; on which account he said to Clement: and to Papinius 
(of whom Clement was general of the army, and Papinius was a tribune) ‘*'To 
“be sure, O Clement, we have no way failed in our guarding the emperor ; for as 
to those that have made conspiracies against his government, some have been 
slain by our care-and pains, and some have been by us tortured, and this to such 
a degree that he hath himself pitied them. How great tnen 1s our virtue in sub- 
mittmg to conduct his armies?” . Clement held his peace, but sowed the shame 
he was under in obeying Caius’s orders, both by his eyes and his blushing coun- 
tenance, while he thought it by no means right to accuse the emperor in:expresg 
words, lest their own safety should be endangered thereby.. 'Upon:which Cherea 
‘took courage, and spake to him without fear of the dangers that were before him, 
vand discoursed ‘largely of the sore calamities under which the city and the:go- 
- vernment then laboured, and said, ‘‘ We may indeed pretend in words, that Caius 
as the person unto whom the cause of such miseries ought tobe imputed; but, 
‘ta the opinion of'such as are able to judge uprightly, it is 1, O Clement, and this 
Papinius, and before us thou thyself, who bring these tortures upon the Romans, 
and upon allimankind. It is not done by our being subservient to the commands 
of Caius, but itis done by our own consent ; for whereas it is in our power to put 
an end to the:life of this man, who’hath’so terribly injured: the citizens-and his 
“subjects,.we are his guard in mischief.and his executioners, insteadovof his ,sol- 
diers, and are the instruments of his ‘cruelty. © We bear these weapons, not for 
our liberty, not for the Roman government; but’only for his preservation, who 
hath enslaved ‘both their bodies and their minds; ‘and we are. every day polluted 
with the blood that we shed, andthe torments we inflict upon others ; and this we 
‘ido, till somebody becomes ‘Caius’s instrument in pringing the like miseries upon 
ourselves. Nor does he thus employ us, because ‘he hath a kindness for us, but 
rather because he hath a suspicion of us, as also'because, when abundance more 
have been killed (for Caius will set no bounds to his ‘wrath, since he aims to do 
all, not out of regard to justice, but to his own pleasure,) we shall also ourselves 
be exposed to his cruelty ; whereas we ought to be the means of confirming ihe 
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security and liberty of all, and at the same time to resolve'to free ourselves from 
dangers.” Oey ' 

7. Hereupon Clement openly commended Cherea’s intentions 3) but bid him 
* hold his tongue ; for that in'case his words should get out among) many, and 
such things should be spread abroad as were fit to be concealed, the plot would 
come to be discovered before it was executed, and they should be brought to 
punishment; but that they should leave all to futurity, and the hope which thenee 
arose, that some fortunate event would come to their assistance ; that, as for him- 
self, his age would not permit him to make any attempt in that'case... However, 
although perhaps I could suggest what may be safer than what thou, Cherea, 
hast contrived and said, yet how is it possible for any one to suggest what is more 
for thy reputation?” ‘So Clement went his way home, with deep reflections en 
what he had heard, and what he had himself said... Cherea also was under:a 
concern, and went quickly to Cornelius Sabinus, who was himself one of the tri- 
bunes, and whom he otherwise knew to be a worthy man, and a lover of liberty, 

-and on that account very uneasy at the present management of public affairs ; 
he being desirous to come immediately to the execution of what had been deter- 
mined, and thinking it right for him to propose it to the other, and afraid lest 
Clement should discover them, and besides looking upon delays and: puttings off 
to be next to desisting from the enterprise. | 

8. But as all was agreeable to Sabinus, who had himself, equally with Cherea, 
the same design, but had been silent for want of a person to whom he could 
communicate that design; so having now met with one, who not only promised 
to conceal what he heard, but who had already opened: his mind to him; he was 
much more encouraged, and desired of Cherea, that no delay might be made 
therein. Accordingly they went to Minucianus, who was as virtuous’ a man, and > 
as zealous to do glorious actions as themselves, and suspected by Caius on oc-— 
casion of the slaughter of Lepidus; for Mmucianus and Lepidus were intimate — 
friends, and both in fear of the dangers that they were under; for Caius was ter- 
rible to all the great men, as appearing ready to act a mad part towards each of 
them in particular, and towards all of them in general: and these men were afraid 
ef one another, while they were yet uneasy at the posture of affairs, but avoided 
to declare theajr mind and their hatred against Caius to one another, out of fear 
of the dangers they might be in thereby, although they perceived by other means 
their mutual hatred against Caius, and on that account were not averse to a mu- 
tual kindness one towards another, ) 

9. When Minucianus and Cherea had met together, and saluted one another 
(as they had been used in former conyersations to give the upper hand to Minu- 
cianus, both on account of his eminent dignity, for he was the noblest of all the 

. citizens, and highly commended by all men, especially when he made speeches 
to them,) Minucianus began first, and asked Cherea, what was the watchword — 
he had received that day from Caius ? for the affront, which was offered Cheréa, 
in giving the watchwords, was famous over the city. But Cherea made no delay, 
so long as to reply to that question, out of the joy he had that Minucianus would 
have such confidence in him as to discourse with him... “ But do thou,” said he, 
‘give me the watchword of liberty... And I return thee my thanks, that thou 
hast’ so greatly encouraged me to exert myself after an extraordinary manner , 
nor.do I stand in need of many words to encourage me, since both thou and J are 

_ of the same mind, and partakers of the same resolutions, and this before we have 

conferred together. I have indeed but one sword girt on, but this one will serve 
us both. Come on, therefore, let us set about the work..-Do thow go first, it 
thou hast a mind, and bid me follow thee ;' or else I will go first, and thou shalt 

ussist me, and we will assist one another, and trust one another. Nor 1s there a 

necessity for even one; sword to such as-haye.a mind disposed to such works, by 
which mind the sword uses to be successful, 1 am zealous about this action, nor 
am I solicitous what I may myself undergo; for I am not at leisure-to consider 


’ 
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the dangers that may come upon myself, so deeply am I troubled at the sluvery 

our once free country is now under, and at the contempt cast upon excellent laws, 
‘and at the destruction which hangs over all men by the means of Caius. I wish 
that [ may be judged by thee, and that thou mayest esteem me worthy of credit 
in these matters, seeing we are both of the same opinion, and there is herein no 
difference between us.” : 

10. When Minucianus saw the vehemency with which Cherea delivered him 
self, he gladly embraced him, and encouraged him in his bold attempt, commend. 
ing him, and embracing him ; so he let him go with his good wishes; and some 
affirm, that he thereby confirmed Minucianus in the presecution of what had been 

agreed among them; for, as Cherea entered into the court, the report runs, that 
a voice came from among the multitude to encourage him, which bid him finish 
what he was about, and take the opportunity that Providence afforded; and that 
Cherea at first suspected that some one of the conspirators had betrayed him, 
and he was caught, but at length perceived that it was by way of exhortation 
Whether somebody,* that was conscious of what he was about, gave a signal for, 
his encouragement, or whether it were God himself, who locks upon the actions 
of men, that encouraged him to go on boldly in his design, is uncertain. The 
plot was now communicated to a great many, and they were all in their armour ; 
some of the conspirators being senators, and some of the equestrian order, and 
as many of the soldiery as were made acquainted with it; for there was not one 
of them who would not reckon it a part of his happiness to kill Caius, and on that 
‘account they were all'very zealous in the affair, by what means soever any one 
could come at it; that he might not be behindhand in these virtuous designs, but 
‘might be ready with all his alacrity or power, both by words and actions, to com- 
plete this slaughter of a tyrant. And besides’ these, Callistus also, who was a 
freedman of Caius, and was the only man that had arrived at the greatest degree 
of power under him; such a power, indeed, as was - a manner equal to the 
power of the tyrant himself, by the dread that all men had of him, and)by the 
~ great riches he had acquired ;\ for he took bribes most plenteously, and commit. 
ted injuries without bounds, and was more extravagant in the use of his power 
in unjust proceedings than any other. He also knew the disposition of Caius to 
be implacable, and never to be turned from what he had resolved on. He had 
withal many other reasons why he thought himself in danger, and the vastness 
of his wealth was not one of the least of them; on which account he privately 
ingratiated himself with Claudius, and transferred his courtship to him, out of 
this hope, that in case, upon the removal of Caius, the government should come 
to him, his interest in such changes should lay a foundation for his preserving his 
dignity under him, since he laid in beforehand a stock of merit, and did Claudius | 
good offices in his promotion. He had also the boldness:to pretend, that he had 
been persuaded to make away with Claudius by poisoning him, but had still in. 
vented ten thousand excuses for delaying to do it. But it seems probable to me, 
that Callistus only counterfeited this in order to ingratiate himself with Claudius ; 
’ for if Caius had been in earnest resolved to take off Claudius, he would not have ad- 
mitted of Callistus’s excuse, nor would Callistus, if he had been enjoined to do such 
an act as was desired by Caius, have put it off, nor, if he had:disobeyeu those in- 
" junctions of his master, had he escaped immediate punishment; while Claudius 
was preserved from the madness of Caius by a certain divine providence, and 
Callistus pretended to such a piece of merit as he no way deserved , 
“11. However, the execution of Cherea’s designs was put off from day to day 
by the sloth of many therein concerned; for as to Cherea himself, he would not 
willingly make any delay in that execution, thinking every time a fit time for it, 
for frequent opportunities offered themselves ; as when Caius went up to the Ca. 
® Just such a voice, as this is related to be, came, and that from an unknown original also, 10 the fir- 


“mous Polycarp, as he was going to martyrdom, bidding him. ‘* play the man ;” asthe church of Suiviie 
assures us in their account of that his martyrdom, sect. 9. 4 nn Reta 
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pital to sacrifice for his daughter, or when he stood upon his royal palace, and 
threw gold and silver pieces of money among the people, he might be pushed 
down headlong, because the top of the palace, that looks towards the market- 
place, was very high; and also when he celebrated the mysteries, which he had 
appointed at that time ; for he was then no way secluded from the people, but so 
licitous to do every thing carefully and decently, and was free from all suspicion, 
that he should be then assaulted by any body; and although the gods should af- 
ford him no divine assistance to enable him to take away his life, yet had he 
strength himself sufficient to dispatch Caius, even without a sword. ‘Thus was 
Cherea, angry at his fellow-conspirators, for fear they should sufler.a proper op- 
portunity to pass by ;.and they were themselves sensible that he had just cause to 
be angry at them, and that his eagerness was for.their advantage; yet did they 
desire he would have a little longer patience, lest upon any disappointment 
they might meet with, they should put the city into disorder, and an inquisi- 
tion should be made after the conspiracy, and should render the courage of these 
that were to attack Caius without success, while he. would then secure himself 


‘more carefully than ever against them ; that it would therefore be the best to set 


about the work when the shows were exhibited in the palace. These shows were 


-acted in honour of that Ceesar* who first of all changed the popular government, 


and transferred it to himself; galleries being fixed before. the palace, where the 
Romans that were Patricians became spectators, together with their. children and 
their wives, and Czsar himself was to be also a spectator; and they reckoned 
among those many ten thousands, who would there.be crowded into a narrow 
compass, they should have a favourable opportunity to make their attempt upon 
him as he came in; because his guards that should protect him, if any of them 
should havea mirth to do it, would not here be able to give him any assistance. 

12. Cherea consented to this delay; and when the shows were exhibited, it 
was resolved to do the work the first day. But fortune, which allowed a far ther 
delay to his slaughter, was too hard for their foregoing resolution; and as three 
days of the regular time for these shows were now over, they had much ado to 
get the business done on the last day. Then Cherea called the conspirators to- 
gether, and spake thus to them: ‘‘So much time passed away without effect isa 
reproach to us, as delaying to go through such a virtuous design as we are en- 
gaged in; but more fatal will this delay prove, if we be discovered, and the de- 
sign be. frustr ated; for Caius will then become more cruel in bis unjust proceed. 
ings. Do not we see how long we deprive all our friends of their liberty, and give 
Caius leave still to tyrannize over them? while we ought to have procured them 
security for the future, and, by laying a foundation for the happiness of others, 
gain to ourselves great admiration and honow for all time to come.” Now, while 
the conspirators had nothing tolerable to say by way of contradiction, and yet did 
not quite relish what they were doing, but stood silent and astonished, he said 
farther, ““O my brave comrades, why do we make such delays ! Do not you see 
that this is the last day of these shows, and that, Caius is about to go to sea! for 
he is preparing to sail to Alexandria, in order to. see Egypt. Is it therefore for 
your honour to Jet aman go out of your hands who is a reproach to mankind, and 
to permit him to go after a pompous manner triumphing both at Jand and sea? 
Shall not we be justly ashamed of ourselves, if we give leave to some E egyptian 
or other, who shall think his injuries insufferable to freemen, to kill him 1 ? As for 
myself, I will no longer bear your slow proceedings, but will expose myseif to the 
dangers of the enterprise this very day, and bear cheerfully whatsoever shall be 
the consequence of the attempt; nor, let them’be ever so great, will 1 put them 
off any longer; for to a wise and courageous man, what can be miore miserable 
that, while’ "Tam alive, any one else should kill Caius, ane deprive ine uf the 
honour of so virtuous an action 2” 


* Here Josephus supposes that it was Augustus, and not Julius Cwsar, who first changed the Romas 
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‘13. When Cherea had spoken thus, he zealously set about the work, and in. 
spired courage into the rest to go on with it, and they were all eager to fall to it 
without farther delay. So he was at the palace in the morning, with his eques 
trian sword girt on him; for it was the custom that the tribunes should ask for the 
watchword with their swords on, and this was the day on which Cherea was, by 
custom, to receive the watchword; and the multitude were already come to the 
palace, to be soon enough for seeing the shows, and that in great crowds, and 
one tumultuously crushing another, while Caius was delighted with this eagerness 
of the multitude; for which reason there was no order observed in the seating 
men, nor was any peculiar place appointed for the senators, or for the equestrian 
order; but they sat at random, nmenand women together, and the freemen were 
-mixed with the slaves. So Caius came out in a solemn manner, and offered sa- 
crifice to Augustus Cesar, in whose honour indeed these shows were cel zbrated. 
Now it happened, upon the fall of a certain priest, that the gar nent of /.sprenas, 
a senator, was filled with blood, which made Caius laugh, al hough this was an 
evident omen to Asprenas, for he was slain at the same tim? with Cuius. It is 
also related, that Caius was that day, contrary to his usual ci.stom, se very affable 
and good natured in his conversation, that every one of thyuse that weré present 
were astonished at it. After the sacrifice was over, Caius betook himself to see 
tle shows, and sat down for that purpose, as did aiso the priicipal ¢¢ his friends sit 
near him. Now the parts of the theatre were so fastened toget’aer as it used to 
be every year, in the manner following: it had two dvors, the one door led to 
te open air, the other was for going into or going out ¢f the cioisters, that those 
within the theatre might not be thereby disturbed; bui out cf one gallery there 
went an Inward passage, parted imto partitions also, which led into another gallery 
to give room to the combatants, and to the musicians ty go cat as occasion served, 
When the multitude were set down, and Cherea, wi.h the other tribunes, were 
set down also, and the right corner of the theatre wes allotted to Cesar, one Va- 
unius, a senator, commander of the pretorian bard, asked of Clavius, one that 
sat by hun, and was of consular dignity also, “‘ Whather be had heard any thing 
ef news or not?” but took care that nobody should hear what he said; and when 
Chivins replied, that “be had heard no news,” ‘ Know then,” said Vatinius, 
“that the game of the slaughter of tyrants is to be played this day.” | But Clu- 
vius replied, ‘“O brave comrade, hold thy peace, lest seme of the Achaians hear 
thy tale.” And as there was abundance of autumnal fruit thrown among the spec-. 
sators, and a great number of birds, that were of great value to such as possessed 
them, on account of their rareness, Caius was pleased with the birds fighting for 
the fruits, and with the violence wherewith the spectators seized upon them; and 
here he perceived two prodigies that happened there; for an actor was. intros 
duced, by whom a leader of robbers was crucified, and the paatomine brought in 
a play called Cimyras, wherein he himself was to be slain, as well as his daughter 
Myrrna, and wherein a great deal of fictitious blood was. shed, both about him 
that was crucified, and also about Cinyras. It is also confessed, that this was 
the same day wherein Pausanias, a friend of Philip, the son of Amyntas who was 
king ef Macedonia; slew him, as he was entering into the theatre. And now 
Jaius was in doubt whether he should tarry to the end. of the shows, because it 
was the last day, or whether he should not go first to the bath, and to dinner, and 
them return and sit down, as befure. _Hereupon Minucianus, who sat over Caius, 
and was afraid that the opportunity should fail them, got up, because he saw 
Cherea was already gone out, and made haste out, to confirm him in his resolu< 
tion; but Caius teok hold of his garment, in an obliging, way, and said to, him, 
‘Q brave man, whither art thou going?’ Whereupon, out of reverence to Cesar, 
as it seemed, he sat down again; but his fear prevailed over him, and in a little 


tommonwealth into a monarchy; for these shows were in honour of Augustus, as we shall learn in the 
next section but one. 
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time he got up again, and then Caius did no way oppose his going out, ‘as think 
ing that he went out to perform some necessities of nature. And Asprenas, whe 
was one of the confederates, persuaded Caius to go out to the bath, and to dinner, 
and then to Come in again, as desirous that what, had been niin on might be 
broughtto a conclusion immediately, 
14. So Cherea’s associates placed themselves in order, as the time would per 
mit them, and they were obliged to labour hard, that the place which was ap ~ 
pointed them should not be left by them; but they had an indignation at the tedi 
ousness of the delays, and that what they were about should be put, off any longer, 
for it was already about the ninth* hour of the day; and Cherea, upon Caius’s 
tarrying so long, had a great mind to go’ upon. him in his seat, although 
he foresaw that this could not be done 1 much bleodshed, both of the sen 
ators and of those of the equestrian order that were present; and although he 
knew this must happen, yet had he a great mind to do so, as thinking it a right 
thing to procure security and freedom to all, at the expense of such as might 
perish at the same time. And as they were just going back into the entrance to — 
the theatre, word was brought them that Caius was arisen, whereby a tumult wag 
made ; hereupon the cons spirators thrust away the crowd, under pretence as if 
Cains: was angry at them, but im reality as desirous to bive a quiet place, that 
should have none init to defend him while they set about Caius’s slaughter. Now 
Claudius, his uncle, was gone out before, and Marcus Vicinius, his pistes’ s hus. 
band, as also Valerius of Asia: whoni thoulrh they had had such a mind to put out 
of their places, the reverence to their dignity hindered them so to do; then followed 
Caius, with Paulus Arruntius; and because Caius was now gotten within the 
palace, he left the direct road, ‘along which those his servants steod that were in 
_ waiting, and by which road Claudius: bad gone out before; Caius turned aside 


Mint0 a private narrow passage, in order to go to the place for bathing, as also in 


order to take a view of the boys that came out of Asia, who were sent thence, 
partly to sing hymns in these'mysteries which were now celebrated, and partly 
to dance in the pyrric way of dancing upon the theatres. ‘So Cherea met him, 
and asked for the watchword ; upon “Caius’s giving him one of his ridiculous 
words, he immediately reproached him, and drew his sword, and gave him ater 


_ rible stroke with it, yet was not this stroke mortal. | And although there be those 


that say, it was so contfived on purpese by Cherea, that Caius should not be kiiled 


at one blew, but should be punished more severely by a multitude of wounds; 


vet does this story appear to me incredible, because the fear men are under in 

such actions does not allow them to use their reason. And if Cherea was of 
that mind, L esteem him the greatest of all fools, in pleasing himself with his 
spite against Caius, rather than immediately procuring safety to himself and to 
his confederates from the dangers they were in; because there might many things 
still happen for helping Caius’s escape, if he had not already given up the ghost; 
for certainly Cherea would have regard, not so much to the punishment of Caius, 
as to the affliction himself and his friends were in, while it was in his power, after 
such success, to keep silent, and to escape the wrath of Caius’s defenders, and 
not leave it in uncertainty whether he should gain the end he aimed at or not, 
and after an unreasonable manner to act as if he had a mind to ruin himself, and 
luse the opportunity that lay before him; but every body may guess as he pleases 
about this matter. However, Caius was staggered with the pain that blow gave 
him; for the stroke of the sword falling in the middle between the shoulder and 
the heck, was hindered by the first bone of the breast from proceeding any farther. 
Nor did he either cry out, in such astonishment was he, nor did he call out fo1 


any of his friends: whether it were that he had no confidence in them, or that 


his mind was otherwise disordered, but he groaned under the pain he endured, 
and presently went forward and fled; when Cornelius Sabinus, who was already 


* Suetonius says, Caius was slain about the seventh hour of the day: Tomas about the mii ane 
ahi the narration favours Josephus. 
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prepared in mind so to do, thrust him down upon his knee, where many of them 
stood round about him, and struck him with their swords, and they cried out, and 
encouraged one another all at once to strike him again; but all agree that Aquila 
gave him the finishing stroke, which directly killed him. But one may justly as. 
cribe this act to Cherea; for although many concurred in the act itself, vet was 
he the first contriver of it, and began long before all the rest to prepare for it 

and was the first man that boldly spake of it to the rest ; and upon their admission 
of what he said about it, he got the dispersed conspirators together; he prepared, 
every thing after a prudent manner, and, by suggesting good advice, showed him! 
self far superior to the rest, and made obliging speeches to them, insomuch that 
he even compelled them alli to a otherwise had not courage enough for 
that purpose; and when opportunity served to use his sword in hand, he appeared 
first of all ready so to do, and gave the first blow in this virtuous slaughter; he 
niso brought Caius easily into the power of the rest, and almost killed him him- 
self: insomuch that it is but just to ascribe all the rest did, to the advice, and 
bravery, and labours of the hands of Cherea. 

15. Thus did Caius come to his end, and lay dead, by the many wounds which 
had been given him. Now Cherea and his associates, upon-Caius’s slaughter, 
' saw that it was impossible for them to save themselves, if they should all go the 
saine way, partly on account of the astonishment they were under; for it was no 
smal] danger they had incurred by killing an emperor, who was honoured and 
toved by the madness of the people, especially when the soldiers were likely to 
make a bloody inquiry after his murderers. ‘The passages also were narrow 
wherein the work was done, which were also crowded with a great multitude of 
Caius’s attendants, and of such of the soldiers as were of thé emperor’s euard 
that day; whence it was that they went by other ways, and came to the house of 
Germanicus, the father of Caius, whom they had now killed (which house ad- 
joined to the palace; for while the edifice was one, it was built in its several parts 
by those particular persons who had been emperors, and those parts bare the 
names of those that built them, or the name of him who had begun to build any 
of its parts.) So they got away from the insults of the multitude, and then were 
for the present out of danger, that is, so long as the misfortune which had over- 
taken the emperor was not known. ‘The Germans were the first who perceived 
_ that Caius was slain. These Germans were Caius’s guard, and carried the name 
of the country whence they were chosen, and composed the Celtic legion. The. 
men of that country are naturally passionate, which is commonly the temper of 
some other of the barbarous nations also, as being not used to consider much 
about what they do; they are of robust bodies, and fall upon their enemies as 
soon as ever they are attacked by them, and which way soever they go, they per- 
form great exploits. When, therefore, these German guards understood thar 
Caius was slain, they were very sorry for it, because they did not use their reason 
in judging about public affairs, but measured all by the advantages. themselves 
received, Caius being beloved by them because of the money he gave them, by 
which he had purchased thtir kindness to him; so they drew their swords, and 
Sabinus led them on. He was one of the tribunes, not by the means of the virtuous 
actions of his progenitors, for he had been a gladiator, but he had obtained that 
post in the army by his having a robust body. Sothese Germans marched along 
the houses in quest of Czesar’s murderers, and cut Asprenas to pieces, because he 
was the first man they fell upon, and whose garment it was that the blood of the 
sacrifices stained, as I have said already, and which foretold that this his meeting 
the soldiers would not be for his good. ‘Then did Norbanus meet them, who was 
one of the principal nobility of the city, and could show. many generals of armies 
among his ancestors; but they paid no regard to his dignity; yet was he of such 
great strength, that he wrested the sword of the first of those that assaulted him 
out of his hands, and appeared plainly not to be willing to die without a struggle 
for his life, until he was surrounded by a great number of assailants, and died by 
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the . wltitude of the wounds which they gave him. The third man was Anteius, 
u senator, and a few others with him. He did not meet with these Germans by 
chance, as the rest did before, but came to show his hatred to Caius, and because 
he loved to see Caius lie dead with his own eyes, and took a pleasure in that 
sight; for Caius had banished Anteius’s father, who was of the same name with 
himself, and, not being satisfied with that, he sent out his soldiers, and slew him ; 
so he was come to rejoice at the sight of him, now he was dead. But as the house 
was now all ina tumult, when he was aiming to hide himself, he could not escape 
that accurate search which the Germans made, while they barbarously slew those 
that were guilty and those that were not guilty, and this equally so. And thus 
were these [three] persons slain. ’ 

16. But when the rumour that Caius was slain reached the theatre, they were 
astonished at it, and could not believe it: even some that entertained his destruc- 
tion with great pleasure, and were more desirous of its happening than almost 
any other satisfaction that could come to them, were under such a fear, that they 
could not believe it. There were those also who greatly distrusted it, because 
they were unwilling that any such thing should come to Caius ; nor could be- 
lieve it, though it were ever so true, because they thought no man could possi: 
bly have so much power as to kill Caius. ‘These were the women, and the 
children, and the slaves, and some of the soldiery. This last sort had taken 
his pay, and in a manner tyrannized with him, and had abused the best of the 


citizens, in being subservient to his unjust commands, in order to gain honours | 


‘and advantages to themselves; but for the women, and the youth, they had 
been inveigled with shews, and the fightings of the gladiators, and certam dis- 
tributions of flesh-meat among them, which things in pretence were designed 
for the pleasing of the multitude, but in reality to satiate the barbarous. cruelty 
and madness of Caius. ‘The slaves also were sorry, because they were by 
Caius allowed to accuse and to despise their masters, and they could have 
recourse to his assistance, when they had unjustly affronted them; for he was 
very easy in believing them against their masters, even when they accused 
them falsely; and if they would diseover what money their masters had, they 
might soon obtain both riches and liberty, as the rewards of their aceusations, 
because the reward of these informers was the eighth* part of the criminai’s 
substance. As to the nobles, although the report appeared credible to. some 
of them, either because they knew of the plot beforehand, or because they wished 
it might be true; however, they concealed not only the joy they had at the rela 
tion of it, but that they had heard any thing at all about it. These last acted so 
out of the fear they had, that if the report proved false they should be punished, 
for having so soon let men know their minds. But those that knew Caius was 
dead, because they were partners with the conspirators, they concealed all still 
more cautiously, as not knowing one another’s minds ; and fearing lest they should 
speak of it to some of those to whom the continuance of tyranny was advanta. 
geous; and if Caius should prove to be alive, they might be informed against 
end punished. And another report went about, that although Caius had been 
wounded indeed, yet was not he dead, but alive still, and under the physician’s 
hands. Nor was any one looked upon by another as faithful enough to be 
trusted, and to whom any one would open his mind: for he was either a friend 
io Caius, and therefore suspected to favour his tyranny, or he was one that hated 
him, who therefore might be suspected to deserve the less credit, because of his 
ill will to him. Nay, it was said by some (and this indeed it was that deprived 
ihe nobility of their hopes, and made them sad,) that Caius was in a condition 
to despise the dangers he had been in, and took no care of healing his wounds, 
fut was, gotten away into the market place, and, bloody as he was, was making 
un harangue to the people. And these were the conjectural reports of those 


‘The rewards proposed: by the Roman Jaws to.informers. were. sometimes. an seth part.of the erim» 
’s goods, as here, and sometimes a fourth part, as Spanheim assures us, from Suetonius and Tacitue 
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tliat ‘were so unreasonable as to endeavour to raise tumults, which they turned 
different ways, according to the opinions of the hearers. Yet did they not leave 
their seats, for fear of being accused, if they should go out before the rest; for 
they should not be sentenced according to the real intention with which they went 
out, but according to the supposals of the accusers and of the judges. 

17. But now a multitude of Germans had surrounded the theatre with their 
swords drawn; all the spectators looked for nothing but death, and at every 
one’s coming in a fear seized upon them, as if they were to be cut in pieces im. 
mediately ; and in great distress they were, as neither having courage enough to 
go out of the theatre, nor believing themselves safe from dangers if they tarried 
there. And when the Germans came upon them, the cry was so great, that the 
theatre rang again with the entreaties of the spectators to the soldiers, pleading 
that they were entirely ignorant of every thing that related to such seditious con- 
trivances, and that if there were already any sedition raised, they knew nothing 
of it; they therefore begged that they would sparé them, and not punish those 
that had not the least hand in such bold crimes as belonged to other persons, while 
they neglected to search after such as had really done whatsoever it be that hath 
been done. ‘Thus did these people appeal to God, and deplore their infelicity 
with shedding of tears, and beating their faces, and said every thing that the 
most imminent danger, and the utmost concern for their lives, could dictate to 
them. This brake the fury of the soldiers, and made them repent of what they 
iniaded to do to the spectators, which would have been the greatest instance of 
cruelty. And so it appeared to even those savages, when they had once fixed 
the heads of those that were slain with Asprenas upon the altar; at which sight 
the spectators were sorely afflicted, both upon the consideration of the dignity of 
the persons, and out of a commiseration of their sufferings; nay, indeed, they 
were almost in as great disorder at the prospect of the danger themselves werc in, 
seeing it was still uncertain whether they should entirely escape the like cala. 
mity. Whence it was, that such as thoroughly and justly hated Caius, could yet 
no way enjoy the pleasure of his death, because they were themselves in jeopardy 
of perishing together with him; nor had they hitherto any firm assurance of 
surviving. | 

18. There was at this time one Kuaristus Arruntius, a public crier in the mar. 
ket, and therefore of a strong and audible voice, who vied inwealth with the 
richest of the Romans, and was able to do what he pleased im the city, both then 
and afterward. ‘This man put himself in the most mournful habit he could, al- 
though he had a greater hatred against Caius than any one else; his fear and his 
wise contrivance to gain his safety taught him so to do, and prevailed over his 
present pleasure ; so he put on such a mournful dress as he would nave done had 
he lost his dearest friends in the world; this man came into the theatre, and in- 
formed them of the death of Caius, and by this means put an end to that state 
of ignorance the men had been in. Arruntius also went round about the pillars, 
and called out te the Germans, as did the tribunes with him, bidding them put up 
their swords, and telling them that Caius was dead. And this proclamation i 
was plainly which saved those that were collected together in the theatre, and all 
the rest who any way met the Germans; for while they had hopes that Caius 
had still any breath in him, they abstained from no sort of mischief; and such 
an abundant kindness they still had for Caius, that they would willingly have 
prevented the plot against him, and procured his escape from so sad a misfortune 
at the expense of their own lives. But they now left off the warm zeal they had 
to punish his enemies,’ now they were fully satisfied that Caius was dead, be. 
cause it was now in vain for them to show their zeal and kindness to him, when 
he who should reward them was perished. ‘They were also afraid that they 
should be punished by the senate, if they should go on in doing such injuries, 
that is, in case the authority of the supreme governor should revert to theu 
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And thus at length a stop was put, though’ not without difficulty to that rage 
which possessed the Germans on aveount of Caius’s death. 

19. But Cherea was so much afraid for Minucianus, Jest he should light upon 
the Germans, now they were in their fury, that he went and spake to every one 
of the soldiers, and prayed them to take care of his preservation, and made him- 
self great inquiry about him, lest he should. have been slain. And for Clement, 
he let Minucianus go when hie was brought to him, and, with many other of the 
senators, aflirmed the action was right, and b ennehded the virtue of those that 
contrived it, and had courage enough to execute it ; and said, that tyrants do in- 
deed please themselves and look big for a while, upon having the power to act 
unjustly ; but do not however go happily out of the world, because they are ha- 
ted by the virtuous ; and that Caius, together with all] this unhappiness, was be- 
come a conspirator against himself, before these other men who attacked him 
did so; and by becoming intolerable, in setting aside the wise provision the laws 
had: made, taught his dearest friends to treat him as an enemy; insomuch, that, 
although in common discourse these conspirators were those that slew Caius, yet 
that, in reality, he lies now dead as perishing by his own self.” 

20. Now by this time the people in the theatre were arisen from their seats, 
and those that were within made a very great disturbance; the cause of which 
was this, that the spectators were too hasty in getting away. There was also 
one Alcyon, a physician, who hurried away, as if it were to cure those that were 
wounded, and under that pretence, he sent those that were with him to fetch what 
things were necessary for the healing those wounded persons, but in reality to 
get them clear of the present dangers they were in. .Now the senate, during 
this interval, had met, and the people also assembled together in the accustomed 
forum, and were both employed in searching. after the murderers of Caius. ‘The 
people did it very zealously, but the senate in appearance only ; for there was 
present Valerius of Asia, one that had been consul; this man went to the pee 
ple, as they were in disorder, and very uneasy that they could not yet discover 
who they were that had murdered the emperor; he was then earnestly asked 
by them all, “* Who it was that had done it?” He replied, ‘I wish [had been 
the man.” The consuls* also published an edict, wherein they accused Caius, 
and gave order to the people then got together, and to the ‘soldiers, to go home, 
and give the people hopes of the abatement of the oppressions they lay under, 
and promised the soldiers, if they lay quiet as they used to do, and would not go 
abroad to do mischief unjustly, that they would bestow rewards upon them ; for 
ihere was reason to fear Jest the city might suffer harm by their wild and un- 
governable behaviour, if they should once betake themselves to spoil the citizens 
or plunder the temples. And now the whole multitude of the senators were as- 
sembled together, and especially those that had conspired to take away the. life 
of Caius, who put on at this time an air of great assurance, and appeared with 
great magnanimity, as if the administration of the public affairs were already 
devolved upon them 


CHAP. II. 


How the Senators determined to restore the Democracy; but the Soldiers were. 
for preserving the Monarchy., Concerning the Slaughter of Caius’s Wife 
and Daughter. ‘A Character of Caius’s Morals 


+ 1. Wuen the public affairs were in this posture, Claudius was on the sudden 
oes away outof his house; for the soldiers had a meeting together, and 


* Taese consuls are named in the War of the Jews, B. ii. ch. xi. sect. 1, Sentius Saturnmus, and 
swmponius Secundus, as Spanheiin notes here. ‘The speech of the former of them is set down in the 
pest ceapter, sect. 2. 
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when they had debated about what was to be done, they saw that a demoer: acy 
was incapable of managing such a vast weight of public affairs; and that if it 
should be set up, it would not. be for their advantage : : and in case any one of 
those already in the government should obtain the supreme power, it would in 
all respects be to their grief, if they were not assisting to him in that advance. 
ment; that it would therefore be right for them, while the public affairs were un. 
settled, to choose Claudius emperor, who was uncle to the deceased Caius, and 
of a superior dignity and worth to every one of those that were assembled to- 
gether in the senate, both on account of the virtues of his ancestors, and of the 
tearning he had acquired in his education, and who, if once settled in the empire, 
would reward them according to their deserts, and bestow largesses upon them. 
These were their consultations, and they executed the same immediately. Clau- 
dius was therefore seized upon suddenly by the soldiery. But Cneas Sentius 
Saturniaus, although he understood that Claudius was seized, and that he intend. 
ed to claim the government, unwillingly indeed in appearance, but in reality by. 
his own free consent, stood up in the senate, and without being dismayed, made 
an exhortatory oration to them, and such a one indeed as was fit for men of frees 
dom and generosity, and spake thus : 

2. “ Although it be a thing incredible, O Romans, because of the great length 
of ns that so unexpected an event hath happened, yet are we now in pos- 
session of liberty. How long indeed this will last is uncertain, and lies at the 
disposal of the gods, whose orant it is; yet such itis asis sufficient to make us 
rejoice, and be happy for the present, although we may soon be deprive edof it, 
for one hour is sufficient to those that are exercised in virtue, wherein we may 
live with a mind accountable only to ourselves, in our own country, now free, and 
governed by such laws as this country once flourished under. As for my self, I 
cannot remember our former time of liberty, as being born after it was gone 
but I am beyond measure filled with joy at the thoughts of our present freedom. 
I also esteem those, that were born and brought up in that our former liberty 
happy men, and that those men are worthy of no less esteem than the gods 
themselves, who have given us a taste of it in this age; and [ heartily wish, 
that this quiet enjoyment of it, which we have at present, might continue to ail 
ages. However, this single day may suffice for our youth, as well as for us that 
are in years. [ti will seem an age to our old men, if they might die during its 
happy duration ; it may also be for the instruction of the younger sort, whet kind 
of virtue those men, from whose loins we are derived, were bketeise” i in. As 
for ourselves, our business i is, during this space of time, to live virtuously, than 
which nothing can be more to our advantage ; which course of virtue it is ulone 
that can preserve our liberty ; for, as to our ancient state, | have heard of it by 
the relations of others; but as to our later state, during my lifetime, I have known 
it by experience, and learned thereby what mischief tyrannies have brought upon 
this commonwealth, discouraging all virtue, and depriving persons of magnanimity 
of their liberty, and proving the teachers of flattery and slavish fear, because it 
leaves the public administration not to be governed by wise laws, ‘but by the 
humour of those that govern. For since Julius Caesar took it into his head to 
cissolve our democracy, aud, by overbearing the regular system of our laws, to 
bring disorders into our administration, and to get above right and justice, and to 
be aslave to his own inclinations, there is no kind of misery but what hath tended 
to the subversion of this city; while all those that have succeeded him have 
striven one with another to overthrow the ancient laws of their country, and have 
left it destitute of such citizens as were of generous principles; because they 
thought it tended to their safety to have vicious men to converse withal, and not 
only to break the spirits of those that were best esteemed for their virtue, but to 
resolve upon their utter destruction. Of all which emperors, who have been 
many in number, and who laid upon us insufferable hardships during the times 
ot their government this Caius, who hath been slain to-day, hath brought more 
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terrible calamities upon us than did all the rest, not only by exercising his un. 
governed rage upon his fellow-citizens, but also upon his kindred and friends, 
and alike upon all others, and by inflicting still greater miseries upon them, as 
punishments, which they never deserved, he being equally furious against men 
and against the gods. For tyrants are not content to gain their sweet pleasure, 
and this by acting injuriously, and in the vexation they bring both upon men’s 
estates, and their wives: but they lock upon that to be their principal advantage, 
when they can utterly overthrow the entire families of their enemies; while all 
lovers of liberty are the enemies of tyranny. Nor can those that patiently en 
dure what miseries they bring on them, gain their friendship: for as they are 
conscious of the abundant mischiefs they have brought on these men, and how 
magnanimously they have borne their hard fortunes, they cannot but be sensible 
what evils they have done, and thence only depend on security from what they 
are suspicious of, if it may be in their power to take them quite out of the world, 
Since then we are now gotten clear of such great misfortunes, and are only ac- 
countable to one another (which form of govermniant affords us the best assurance 
of our present concord, and promises us the best security fram evil designs, 
and will be most for our own glory in settling the city in good cider,) you ought, 
every one of you in particular, to, make provision for his own, and, in general, 
for the public utility ; or, on the contrary, they may declare their dissent to such 
thmgs as have been proposed, and this without any hazard of danger to come 
upon them; because they have now no lord set over them, who, without fear of 
punishment, could do mischief to the city, and had an uncontrollable power to 
take off those that freely declared their opinions. Nor has any thing so much 
contributed to this increase of tyranny of late, as sloth, and a timorous forbear- 
ance of contradicting the emperor’s will; while men had an over-great incli. 
nation to the sweetness of peace, and had learned to live like slaves, and as 
many of us as either heard of intolerable calamities that happened at a distance 
from, us, or saw the miseries that were near us, out of the dread of dying vir- 
tuously, endured a death joined with the utmost infamy. We ought then, in the 
first place, to decree the greatest honours we are ablé to those that have taken 
off the tyrant, especially to Cherea Cassius ; for this one man, with the assistance 
of the Gods, hath, by his counsel and by his actions, been ‘the procurer of our 
liberty. Not ought we to forget him now we have recovered our liberty, who, 
under the foregoing tyranny, took counsel beforehand, and beforehand hazarded 
himself for our liberties; but ought to decree him proper honours, and thereby 
freely declare, that he fiom the beginning acted with our approbation. And cer- 
tainly it is a very excellent thing, and what becomes’ freemen, to requite their 
benefactors, as this man a been a benefactor to us all, though not at all like 
Cassius aiid Brutus, who slew Caius Julius [Casar ;] for teed men laid the foun. 
dations of sedirion tabi civil wars in our city, but this man, together with his 
slaughter of the tyrant, hath set our city free from all those sad miseries which’ 
arose from the tyranny.’’* 
8. And this was the purport of Sentius’s oration, which was received with plea 
sure by the senators, and by as many of the equestrian order as were present 
And now one Trebellius Maximus rose up hastily, and took off Sentius’s finger a 
ring, whie) had a stone, with the image of Caius engraved upon it, and which, in 
his zeal in speaking, and his earnestness in doing what he was about, as it was 
supposed, he had forgotten to take off himself, This sculpture was broken imme- 
diately. But, as it was now far in the night, Cherea demanded of the consuls 
the watchword, who gave him this word, Liberty. These facts were the subjects 
*Tr. thisoration of Sentius Saturninus, we may see thie great value virtuous men put upon public fi- 
berty, and the sad misery they underwent, while they were ty rannized over by such emperors as Caius, 
See Josephus’s own short but pithy reflection at the end of the chapter: “ So difficult,” says ue, “ it 1a 


for those to obtain the virtue that is necessary toa wise man, who have the absolute power to de what 
Wey piease without control.” 
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‘sf admiration to themselves, and almost incredible: for it was a hundred years* 
since the democracy had been laid aside, when this giving the watchword returned 
to the consuls; for, before the city was subject to tyrants, they were the com. 
manders of the soldiers. But, when Cherea had received that watchword, he 
delivered it to those who were on the senate’s side, which were four regiments, 
who esteemed the government without emperors to be preferable to tyranny. So 
vhese went away with theirtribunes. ‘The people also now departed very joyful, 
full of hope and of courage, as having recovered their former democracy, and 
were no longer under an emperor; and Cherea was in a very great esteem with 
them. 

4, And now Cherea was very uneasy that Caius’s daughter and wife were still 
alive, and that all his family did not perish with him, since whosoever was left of 
them must be left for the ruin of the city and of the laws. Moreover, in order to 
finish this matter with the utmost zeal, and in order to satisfy his hatred of Caius, 
he sent Julius Lupus, one of the tr ibunes, to kill Caius’s wife and daughter. ‘They 
proposed this office to Lupus as to a kinsman of Clement, that he might be so far 
a partaker of this murder of the tyrant, and might rejoice in the virtue of having 
assisted his fellow-citizens, and that he might appear to have been a partaker 
with those that were first in their designs against him. Yet did this action appear 
to some of the conspirators to be too cruel, as to this using such severity to a 
woman, because Caius did more indulge his own il] nature than use her advice in 
all that he did; from which ill nature it was that the city was in so desperate a 
condition with the miseries that were brought on it, and the flower of the city was 
destroyed. But others accused her of giving her consent to these things; nay, 
they ascribed all that Caius had done to her as the cause of it, and said, she had 
given a potion to Catus, which had made him obnoxious to her, and had tied him 
down to love her by such evil methods; insomuch that she, having rendered him 
distracted, was become the author of all the mischiefs that had befallen the Ro- 
mans, and that habitable world which was subject to them. So that at length it 
was determined that she must die; nor could those of the contrary opinion at ail 
prevail to have her saved; and Lupus was sent accordingly. Nor was there any 
delay made in executing what he went about, but he was subservient to those that 
sent him on the first opportunity, as desirous to be no way blamable in what might 
be done for the advantage of the people. So, when he was come into the palace, 
he found Cesonia, who was Caius’s wife, lying by her husband’s dead body, which 
also lay down on the ground, and destitute of all such things as the law allows to the 
dead, and all over herself besmeared with the blood of her husband’s wounds, and 
bewailing the great affliction she was under, her daughter lying by her also; and 
nothing else da iss’ in these her circumstances, but her complaint of Caius, 
as if he had not regarded what she had often told him of beforehand; which 
words of hers were iaken in a different sense even at that time, and are now es. | 
‘teemed equally ambiguous by those that hear of them, and are still interpreted 
according to the different inclinations of people. For some said that the words 
denoted, ‘that she had advised him to leave off’ his mad behaviour and his barba- 
rous cruelty to the citizens, and to’ govern the public with moderation and virtue, 
lest he should perish by the same way, upon their using him as he had used them. 
But some said, that, as certain words had passed concerning the conspirators, she 
desired Caius to make no delay, but immediately to put them all to death, and 
this whether they were guilty or not, and that thereby he would be out of the 
fear of any danger; and that this was what she reproached | aim for, when she 
adyised him so to do, but he was too slow and tender ir the matter. And this was 
what Cesonia said, and what the opinions of men were about it. But when she 
sew Lupus approach she showed him Caius’s dead body, and persuaded him to 
* Hence we learn that, in the opinion of Saturninus, the sovereign authority of the consuls ated senate 


had been taken away just 100 years before the death of Caius, A. D. 4], or on the 60th year before tna 
Christian era, when the first triumvirate-began under Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
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come nearer, with lamentation and tears; and as she perceived that Lupus was 
in disorder, and approached her in order to execute some design disagreeable to, 
himself, she was well aware for what purpose he came, and stretched out her 
naked throat, and that very cheerfully to him, bewailing her case, like one that 
utterly despaired of her life, and bidding him not to boggle at finishing the tragedy 
they had resolved upon relating to her. So she boldly received her death’s wound 
at the hand of Lupus, as did the daughter after her. So Lupus made haste to 
inform Cherea of what he had done. 

5. This was the end of Caius, after he had reigned four years within four 
months. He was, even before he came to be emperor, ill natured, and one that 
had arrived at the utmost pitch of wickedness; a slave to his pleasures, and a 
lover of calumny; greatly affected by every terrible accident, and on that ac- 
count of a very murderous disposition, where he durst show it. He enjoyed his 
exorbitant power to this only purpose, to injure those who least deserved it, with 
anreasonable insolence, and got his wealth by murder and injustice. He laboured 
to appear above regarding either what was divine or agreeable to the laws, but 
was a slave to the commendations of the populace; and whatsoever the laws de- 
termined to be shameful, and punished, that he esteemed more honourable than 
what was virtuous. He was unmindful of his friends, how intimate soever, and 
though they were persons of the highest character; and, if he was once angry 
at any of them, he would imflict punishment upon them on the smallest occasions, 
and esteemed every man that endeavoured to lead a virtuous life his enemy. And 
whatsoever he commanded he would not admit of any contradiction to ,his incii- 
nations ; whence it was that he had criminal conversation with his own sister ;* 
from which occasion chiefly it was also, that a bitter hatred first sprung up against 
him among the citizens, that sort of incest not having been known of a long time ; 
and so this provoked men to distrust him, and to hate him that was guilty of-it. 
And for any great or royal work that he ever did, which might be for the present 
and for future ages, nobody can name any such, but only the haven that he made 
about Rhegium and Sicily, for reception of the ships that brought corn trom 
Egypt: which was indeed a work, without dispute, very great in itself, and of 
very great advantage to the navigation. Yet was not this work brought to per 
fection by him, but was the one half-of it left imperfect, by reason of his want of 
application to it; the cause of which was this, that he employed his studies about 
useless matters, and that by spending his money upon such pleasures as con- 
cerned no one’s benefit but his own, he could not exert his liberality in things. 
that were undeniably of great consequence. Otherwise he was an excellent 
orator, and thoroughly acquainted with the Greek tongue, as well as with his own 
vountry or Roman language. He was also able off hand and readily to give an- 
swers to compositions made by others, of considerable length and accuracy. He 
was also more skilful in persuading others to very great things than any one else, 
and this from a natural affability of temper, which had been improved by much 
exercise and pains-taking ; for as he was the grandsont of the brother of Tibe- 
rius, whose successor he was, this was a strong inducement to his acquiring of 
learning, because Tiberius aspired after the highest pitch of that sort of reputa« 
tien; and Caius aspired after the like glory for eloquence, being induced therete 
by the letters of his kinsman and his emperor. He was also among the first ran] 
of his own citizens. But the advantages he received from his learning did not 
zountervail the mischief he brought upon himself in the exercise of his authority , 
so difficult it is for those to obtain the virtue that is necessary for a wise maa, 


* Spanheim here notes from Suetonius, that the name of Caius’s sister, with whom he was guilty of in- 
vest, was Drusilla; and that Suetonius adds, he was guilty of the same crime with all his sisters also. 
Ke notes farther that Suetonius omits the mention of the haven for ships, which our author esteems the 
vnly pubic work for the good of the present and future ages which Caius left behind him, though in an 
imperfect condition. . : ; 

4 This Caius was the son of that excellent person Germanicus, who was the son of Drusus, the brothe: 
ef ‘Tiberius the emperor. 
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who have the absolute power td do what they please without control, A+ the first 
he got himself such friends as were in all respects the most worthy, and was 
greatly beloved by them, while he imitated their zealous application to the learn- 
ing and to the glorious actions of the best men; but when he became insolent 
towards them, they laid aside the kindness they had for him, and began to hate. 
him; from which hatred came that plot, which they raised against him, and 
wherein he perished. 


—_———_— 


CHAP. If. 


a 


How Claudius was seized upon, and brought out of his House, and brought to the 
Camp, and how the Senate seni an Embassage to him. 


§. 1. Now Claudius, as [I said above, went out of that way along which Caius 
was gone; and, as the family was in a mighty disorder upon the sad accident of 
the murder of Caius, he was in great distress how to save himself, and was found 
to have hidden himself in a certain narrow place,* though he had no other oc- 
casion for suspicion of any dangers, besides the dignity of his birth; for while 
he was a private man, he behaved himself with moderation, and was contented 
with his present fortune, applying himself to learning, and espectally to that of 
the Greeks, and keeping himself entirely clear from every thing that might bring 
on any disturbance. But as at this time the multitude were under a consterna- 
tion, and the whole palace was full of the soldiers’ madness, and the very empe- 
ror’s guards seemed under the like fear and disorder with private persons, the 
band called pretorian, which was the purest part of the army, was in consultation 
what was to be done at this juncture. Now all those that were at this consulta. — 
tion had little regard to the punishment Caius had suffered, because he justly 
deserved such his fortune; but they were rather considering their own circum. 
stances, how they might take the best care of themselves, especially while the 
Germans were busy in punishing the murderers of Caius ; which yet was rather 
dene to gratify their own savage temper, than for the geod of the public: all 
which things disturbed Claudius, who was afraid of his own safety, and this par- 
ticularly because he saw the heads of Asprenas and his partners carried about. 
His station had been on a certain elevated place, whither a few steps led him, 
and whither he had retired in the dark by himself. But when Gratus, who was 
one of the soldiers that belonged to the palace, saw him, but did not well know 
by his countenance who he was because it was dark, though he could well judge 
that it was a man who was privately there on some design, he came nearer to 
him, and when Claudius desired that he would retire, he discovered who he was, 
and owned him to be Claudius. So he said to his followers, “‘’This is a Ger- 
manicus ;} come on, let us choose him for our emperor.” [Gut when Claudius 
saw they were making preparations for taking him away by force, and was afra:d 
they would kill him, as they had killed Caius, he besought them to spare him, 
putting them in mind how quietly he had demeaned himself, and that he was un- 
acquainted with what had been done. Hereupon Gratus smiled upon him, and 
took him by the right hand, and said, ‘“ Leave off, sir, these low thoughts of sa- 
ving yourself, while you ought to have greater thoughts, even of obtaining the em. 
pire, which the gods, out of their concern for the habitable world, by taking Caius 
out of the way, commit to thy virtuous conduct. Go to, therefore, and accept of the 
‘throne of thy ancestors.” So they took him up and carried him, because he was 
not then able to go on foot, such was his dread and his joy at what was told him 


* This first place Claudius came to was inhabited, and called Hermeum, as Spanheim here informs 
us from Suetonius in Claud. chap. x. 

+ How Claudius another son of Drusus, which Drusus was the father of Germanicus, could be nere 
rimself called Germanicus, Suetonius informs us, when he assures us that, bya decree of the senate, the 
surname of Germanicus was bestowed on Drusus, and his posterity also. In Claua. ca i 
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2. Now there was already gathered together about Gratus, a great number of 
‘the guards; and when they saw Claudius carried off, they looked with a sad 
countenance, as supposing that he was carried to execution for the mischiefs that 
had been lately done; while yet they thought him a man who never meddled 
with public affairs all his life long, and one that had met with no contemptible 
dangers under the reign of Caius; and some of them thought it reasonable that 
the consuls should take cognizance of these matters ; and, as still more and more 
of the soldiery got together, the crowd about him ran away, and Claudius could 
hardly go on, his body was then so weak ; and those who carried his sedan, upon 
an inquiry that was made about his being carried off, ran away and saved them- 
selves,eas despairing of their lord’s preservation. But when they were come into 
the large court of the palace (which, as the report goes about it, was inhabited 
first of all the parts of the city of Rome,) and had just reached the public treasu 
ry, many more soldiers came about him as glad to see Claudius’s face, and thought 
it exceeding right to make him emperor, on acconnt of their kindness for Ger- 
manicus, who was his brother, and had left behind him a vast reputation among 
all that were acyuainted with him. They reflected also on the covetous temper 
of the leading men of the senate, and what great errors they had been guilty of 
when the senate had the government formerly; they also considered the impossibil- 
ity of such an undertaking, as also what dangers ‘ney should be in ifthe government 
should come to a single person, and that such a should possess it as they had 
no hand in advancing ; and not to Claudius, wie would take it as their grant, 
and as gained by their good will to him, and would remember the favours they 
had done him, and would make them a sufficient recompense for the same. 

3. ‘These were the discourses the soldiers had one with another by themselves, 
and they communicated then to all such as came in to them. Now those that 
inquired about this matter willingly embraced the invitation that was made them 
to join with the rest ; so they carried Claudius into the camp, crowding about him 
as his guard, and encompassing him about ; one chairman still succeeding another 
that their vehement endeavours might not be hindered. But as to the populace 
and the senators, they disagreed in their opinions. The latter were very desirous 
to recover their former dignity, and were zealous to get clear of the slavery that 
had been brought on them by the injurious treatment of the tyrants, which the 
present opportunity afforded them ; but for the people, who were envious against 
them, and knew that the emperors were capable of curbing their covetous temper, 
and were a refuge from them, they were very glad that Claudius had been seized 
upon, and brought to them; and thought, that if Claudius were made emperor, 
he would prevent a civil war, such as there was in the days of Pompey. But 
when the senate knew that Claudius was brought into the camp by the soldiers, 
they sent to him those of their body which had the best character for their vir- 
tues, that they might inform him, “that he ought to do nothing by viclence, m 
order to gain the government; that he who was a single person, one either al.- 
ready or hereafter to be a member of their body, ought to yield to the senate, 
which consisted of so great a number; that he ought to let the law take place im 
the disposa’ ofall that related to the public order, and to remember how greatly 
the former tyrants had afflicted their city; and what dangers both he and they 
had escaped under Caius; and that he ought not to hate the heavy burden ot 
tyranny, when the injury is done by others, while he did himself wilfully treat his 
country after a mad and insolent manner; that if he would comply with them, 
und demonstrate that his firm resolution was to live quietly and virtuously, he 
would have the greatest honours decreed to him that a free people could bestow , 
and by subjecting himself to the law, would obtain this branch of commendation, 
that he acted like a man of virtue, beth as a ruler and a subject; but that if he 
would act foolishly, and learn no wisdom by Caius’s death, they would not per 
mit him to go on; that a great part or the army was got together for them, with 
nlentv of weapons, and a great number of slaves, which they could make use of 
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that ‘good hope was a great matter in such cases, as. was also good fortune ; and 
that the gods would never assist any others but those that undertook to act with 
virtue and goodness, who can be no other than such as fight for the liberty of 
their country.” 

4, Now these ambassadors, Veranius and Brocchus, who were both of them 
tribunes of the people, made this speech to Claudius, and falling down upon their 
knees, they begged of him, that he would by no means throw the city into wars 
and misfortunes; but when they saw what a multitude of soldiers: encompassed 
and guarded Claudius, and that the forces that were with the consuls were, in 
comparison of them, perfectly inconsiderable, they added, that “if he did desire the 
government, he should accept of it as given by the senate; that he would prosper 
setter, and be happier, if he came to it not by injustice, but by the good will of 
those that wcald bestow it upon him.” ; 


so) 
——— 


» CHAP. IV. 


What Things King Agrippa did for Claudius ; and how Claudius, when he haa 
taken the Government, commanded the Murderers of Caius to be slain. 


§ 1. Now Claudius, though -he was sensible after what an insolent manner the 
senate had sent to him, yet did he, according to their advice, behave himself for 
the present with moderation; but not so far that he could not recover himself out 
of his fright; so he was encouraged [to claim the government] partly by the bold. 
ness of the soldiers, and partly by the persuasion of king Agrippa, who exhorted 
him not to let such a dominion slip out of his hands, when it came thus to him of 
its own accord. Now this Agrippa, with relation to Caius, did what became one 
that had been so much honoured by him; for he embraced Caius’s body after he 
was dead, and laid it upon a bed, and covered it as well as he could, and went out 
to the guards, and told them that Caius was still alive; but he said that they 
should eal] for physicians, since he was very ill of his wounds. But when he had 
jearned that Claudius was carried away violently by the soldiers, he rushed! :hrough 
the erowd: to him, and when he found that he was in disorder, and ready to. re- 
sign up the government to the senate, he encouraged him, and desired him to 
keep the government; but when he had said this to Claudius, he retirec: home. 
And upon the senate’s sending for him, he anointed his head with ointment, as. if 
he had lately accompanied with his wife, and had dismissed jer, and then came tc 
them: he a:so asked of the senators what Claudius did ; who told him the present 
' state of affairs, and then asked his opinion about the settlement of the public. 
He told them in words, that he was ready to lose his life for the honour of the 
senate, but desired them to consider what was for their advantage, without any 
regard to what was most agreeable to them; for that those who gragp at. govern- 
ment will stand in need of weapons, and soldiers to guard them, unless they: will 
set up without any preparation for it; and so fall into danger. And when these- 
nate replied, that, “they would bring in weapons in abundance, and money, and 
that, as to an army, a part of it was already collected together for them, and they 
would raise a larger one by giving the slaves their liberty.” Agrippa made an- 
swer :—‘ O senators! may you be able to compass what you have a mind to; ye. 
will 1 immediately tell you my thoughts, because they tend to your preservation ; 
take notice then, that the army which will fight for Claudius has been: long ex- 
ercised in warlike affairs; but our army will be no better than a rude multitude 
of raw men, and those such as have been unexpectedly made free from slavery, 
and ungovernable ; we must then fight against those that are skilful in war, with 
men who know not so much as how to draw theirswords. So that my opinionis, 
chat we should send some persons to Claudius, to persuade him to lay down the 
government, and I am ready to be one of your ambassadors.” 


Pie 
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2. Upon this speech of Agrippa the senate complied with him, and he was sent 
among others, and privately informed Claudius of the disorder the senate was in, 
and gave him instructions to answer them in a somewhat commanding strain, and 
as one invested with dignity and authority. Accordingly Cladius said.to the-am- 
bassadors, that ‘he did not wonder the senate had’no mind to have an emperor 
over them, because they had been harassed by the barbarity of those that had 
formerly been at the head of their affairs; but that they shouid taste of an equi- 
table government under him, and moderate times, while he should only be their 
ruler in name, but the authority should be equally common to them all; and since 
he had passed through many and various scenes of life before their eyes, it would 
be good for them not to distrust him.” So the ambassadors, upon their hearing 
this his answer, were dismissed. But Claudius discoursed with tne army which 
was there gathered together, who took oaths that they would persist in their fide- 
lity to him; upon which he gave the guards every man five thousand* drachme 
apiece, and a proportionable quantity to their captains, and promised to give the 
same to the rest of the armies wneresoever they were. : 

3. And now the consuls called’ the senate together into the temple of Jupiter 
the Conqueror, while it was still night; but some of those senators concealed 
themselves in the city, being uncertain what to do upon the hearing of this sum- 
mons; and some of them went out of the city to their own farms, as foreseeing 


-whither the public affairs were going, and despairing of liberty: nay, these sup- 


posed it much better for them to be slaves without danger to themselves, and to 


_live a lazy and inactive life, than, by claiming the dignity of their forefathers, to 
-run the hazard of their own safety. However, a hundred and no more were 


gotten together; and as they were in consultation about the present. posture of 
affairs, a sudden clamour was made by the soldiers that were on their side, ‘“de- 
siring that the senate would choose them an emperor, and not bring the govern 
ment into ruin by setting up a multitude of rulers.” So they fully declared them- 
selves to be for the giving the government not to all, but to one; but they gave 


the senate leave to look out for a person worthy to be set over them; insomuch 
that now the affairs of the senate were much worse than before; because they 


had not only failed in the recovery of their liberty, which they boasted themselves 


ot, but were in dread of Claudius also. Yet were there those that hankered after 


the government, both on account of the dignity of their families, and that accruing 


to them by their marriages; for Marcus Minucianus was illustrious, both by his 


own nobility, and by his having married Julia, the sister of Caius, who accordingly 
was very ready to claim the government, although the consuls discouraged him, 
and made one delay after another in proposing it; that Minucianus also, who was 
one of Caius’s murderers, restrained Valerius of Asia from thinking of such things ; 
and a prodigious slaughter there had been, if leave had been given to these men 
to set up for themselves, and oppose Claudius.. There were also a considerable 


- number of gladiators besides, and of those soldiers who kept watch by night in the 


cny, androwers of ships, who all ran unto the camp; insomuch that of those who 


- put in for the government, some left off their pretensions in order to spare the city, 


and others out of fear for their own persons. bi 
4. But as soon as ever it was day, Cherea, and those that were with him, came 


. into the senate, and attempted to make speeches to the soldiers. However, the 
multitude of those soldiers, when they saw that they were making signals. for si- 
tence with their hands, and were ready to begin to speak to them, grew tumul- 


tuous, and would not let them speak at all, because they were all zealous to be un- 


der a monarchy ; and they demanded of the senate one for their ruler, as not en- — 


* This number of drachme to be distributed to each private soldier, 5000 drachme, equal to 20,000 


- gesterces, or 161. sterling, seems much too large, and directly contradicts Suetonius, chap. x. who makes 


them in all but 15 sesterces, or 2s.4a.. Yet might Josephus have this number from Agrippa junior, 
though I doubt the thousands, or at least the hundreds, have been added by the transcribers, of which 


we have had several exareples already in Josephus. 
é : : % 
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‘durmg any longer delays; but the senate hesitated about either their own govern- 
‘ing, er how they should themselves be governed, while the soldiers would not 
admit them to govern, and the murderers of Caius would not permit the soldiers 
to dictate tothem. Whenthey were in these circumstances, Cherea was not able 
‘to contain the anger he had, and promised, that if they desired an emperor, he 
would give them one, if any one would bring him the watchword from Eutychus, 
‘Now this EKutychus was charioteer of the greenband faction, styled Prasine, anda 
great friend of Caius; who used to harass the soldiery with building stables for 
the horses, and spent his time in ignominious labours, which occasioned Cherea to 

reproach them with him, and to abuse them with much other scurrilous language 
and told them “he would bring them the head of Claudius; and that it was an 
amazing thing that afier their former madness, they should commit their govern. 
ment to a fool.” Yet were not they moved with his words, but drew their swords, 
and took up their ensigns, and went to Claudius, to join in taking the oath of fide. 
lity to him. So the senate were left without any body to defend them, and the 
very consuls differed nothing from private persons. They were also under con- 
sternation and sorrow, men not knowing what would become of them, because 
Claudius was very angry at them; so they fell a reproaching one another, and 
reperted of whatthey had done. At which juncture Sabinus, one of Caius’s mur- 
derers, threatened that he would sooner come into the midst of them and kill him- 
gelf, than consent to make Claudius emperor, and see slavery returning upon 
them; he also abused Cherea for loving his life too well, while he who was the 
first in his contempt of Caius, could think it a good thing to live, when, even by 
all that they had done for the recovery of their liberty, they found it impossible 
to do it. But Cherea said, he had no manner of doubt upon him about killing 
himself; that yet he would first sound the intentions of Claudius before he did it, 
5. ‘These were the debates [about the senate ;] but in the camp every body 
was crowding on all sides to pay their court to Claudius ; and the other Consul, 
Quintus Pomponius, was reproached by the soldiery, as having rather exhorted 
“the senate to recover their liberty; whereupon they drew their swords, and were 
going to assault him; and they had done it, if Claudius had not hindered them, 
who snatched the consul out of the danger he was in, and set him by him. But 
he did not receive that part of the senate which was with Quintus in the like 
“honourable manner ; nay, some of them received blows, and were thrust away 
as they came to salute Claudius; nay, Aponius went away wounded, and they 
were allin danger. However, king Agrippa went, up to Claudius, and desired 
ae would treat the senators more gently ; for if any mischief should come to the 
*enate, he would have no others over whom to rule. Claudius complied with him, 

and called the senate together into the palace, and was carried thither himself 
*hrough the city, while the soldiery conducted him, though this was to the great 
_ Nexation of the multitude ; for Cherea and Sabinus, two of Caius’s murderers, 
vent in the fore-front of them, in an open manner, while Pollio, whom Claudius 
a littie before had made captain of his guards, had sent them an epistolary edict, 
to forbid them to appear in public. Then did Claudius, upon his coming to the 
nalace, get his friends together, and desired their suffrages about Cherea. They 
said, that the work he had done was a glorious one, but they accused him that 
ne did it of perfidiousness, and thought it just to inflict the punishment [of death] 
upon him, to discountenance such actions for the time to come. So Cherea was 
ted to his execution, and Lupus, and many other Romans with him. Now it is 
reported, that Cherea bore this calamity courageously ; and this, not only by the 
fArmness of his own behaviour under it, but by the reproaches he laid upon Lu. 
pus, who fell into tears; for when Lupus laid his garment aside and complained 
of the cold,* he said, that eld was never hurtful to Lupus [2. e. a wolf.] And 
® The piercing cold, here complained of by Lupus, agrees well to the time of the year when Claus 


dius began his reign; it being for certain about the months of November, December, or January, and 
most pi obably a few days after Jan. 24th, and a few days before the Roman Parentalia. 


‘ 
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as a great many men went along with them to see the sight, when Cherea came 
to the place, he asked the soldier who was to be their executioner, whether this 
office was what he was used to? or whether this was the first time of his using. 
his sword in that manner, and desired him to bring him that very sword with 
which he himself slew Caius. So he was happily killed at one stroke. But 
Lupus did not meet with such good fortune in going out of the world, since he 
was timorous, and had many blows levelled at his neck, because he did not stretch 
it out boldly [as he ought to have done. | 

6. Now a few days after this, as the parental sclemnities were just at hand, 
the Roman multitude made their usual oblations to their several ghosts, and put 
portions into the fire in honour of Cherea, and besought him to be merciful to 
them, and not continue his anger against them for their ingratitude. And this 
was the end of the life that Cherea came to. But for Sabinus, although Claudius 
not only set him at liberty, but gave him leave to retain his former command in 
the army, yet did he think it would be unjust in him to fail in performing +his 
obligations to his fellow confederates; so he fell upon his sword, and killed him. 
self, the wound reaching up to the very hilt of the sword.* 


——— 


CHAP. V. 


4 


How Claudius restored to Agrippa his Grandfather's Kingdoms, and augmenied 
his Dominions : and, how he published an Edict in Behalf of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now when Claudius had taken out of the way all those soldiers whom he 
suspected, which he did immediately, he published an edict, and therein con. 
firmed that kingdom to Agrippa which Caius had given him, and therein com. 
mended the king highly. He also made an addition to it of all that country over 
which Herod, who was his grandfather, had reigned, that is, Judea and Sama. 
ria: and this he restored to him as due to. his family. But for Abilat of Lysa. 
nias, and all that lay at Mount Libanus, he bestowed them upon him, as out of 
his own territories. He also made a league with this Agrippa, confirmed by 
oaths, in the middle of the forum, in the city of Rome: he also took away from 
Antiochus that kingdom which he was possessed of, but gave him a certain part 
of Cilicia and Commagena ; he also set Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch, at 
liberty, who had been his old friend, and steward to his mother Antonia, but had 
been Imprisoncd by Caius, whose son [Marcus] married Bernice, the daughter 
of Agrippa. But when Marcus, Alexander’s sen, was dead, who had married 


* It is both here and elsewhere very remarkable, that the murderers of the vilest tyrants, who yet 
highly deserved to die, when those murderers were under oaths. or other the like obligations. of fidelity 
to them, were usually revenged, and tiie murderers were cut off themselves, and that after a remarkable 
manner; and this sometimes, as in the present case, by those very persons who were not sorry for suck 
murders, but got kingdoms by them. The examples are very. numerous both im sacred and profane his- 
tories, and. seem generally indications of divine vengeance on such murderers. _ Nor is.it unworthy of 
remark, that such murderers of tyrants do it usually on such ill principles, in, such a cruel manner, and 
as ready to involve the innocent with the guilty, which was the case here, chap. i. sect. 14; and chap. ii. 
sect. 4, as justly deserved the divine vengeance upon them. Which seems to have been the case of Jehu 
also, when, besides the house of Ahab, for whose. slaughter he had. a commission. from God, without any 
such commission, any justice or commiseration, he killed Ahab’s great men, and acquaintance, and 

riests, and forty-two of the kindred of Ahaziah, 2 Kings, x. FI—14 See Hos. i. 4. Ido not mean 
bere tocoudemn Ehud or Judith, or the like executioners of God’s. vengeance on those wicked tyrants 
who had unjustly oppressed God’s own people under their theocracy ; who, as they appear still to have 
had no selfish designs nor intentions to slay the innocent, so had they still a divine commission, or a 
divine impulse, which was their conmission for what they did, Judg, iii, 15, 19,20; Judith, ix. 2, Pest 
Levi. sect. 5, in Authent. Rec. p, 312. See alsa p. 432: 

+ Here St. Luke is in some measure confirmed, when he informs us, chap. iii. 1, that Lysanias was 
some time before tetrarch of Abilene, whose capital was Abila; as he is farther confirmed by Ptoxemy, 
the great geographer, which Spanhein here observes, when he calls that city Abila of Lysanias.. Sea 
the note on BP. xvii. chap. xi. sect. 4, and Prid at the years 36 and 22. 1 esteem this principality to 
have belonged to the land of Canaan originally, to have been the burying place of Abel, ant referred w 
assuch Matt. xxiii. 35: Luke, xi. 51. See Authent. Rec. Part ij. v, 883 —885. “s 
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her when she was a virgin, Agrippa gave her in marriage. to his brother Herod, 
and begged for him of Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 

2. Now about this time there was asedition between the Jews and the Greeks, 
at the city of Alexandria ; for when Caius was dead, the nation of the Jews, which 
had been very much mortified under the reign of Caius, and reduced to very great 
distress by the people of Alexandria, recovered itself, and immediately took up 
their arms to fight for themselves. So Claudius sent an order to the president 
of Egypt to quiet that tumult: he also sent an edict, at the request of king Agrippa 
and king Herod, both to Alexandria and to Syria, whose contents were as follows: 
“Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, high priest, and tribune of the 
people, ordains thus: Since I am assured that the Jews of Alexandria, called 
Alexandrians, have been joint inhabitants in the earliest times with the Alexan- 
Grians, and have obtained from their kings equal privileges with them, as is evi- 
dent by the public records that are in their possessicn, and the edicts themselves ; 
and that after Alexandria had been subjected to our empire by Augustus, their 
tights and privileges have been preserved by those presidents who have at divers 
times been sent thither; and that no dispute had been raised about those rights and 
privileges, even when Aquila was governor of Alexandria; and that when the 
Jewish ethnarch was dead, Augustus did not prohibit the making such ethnarchs, 
as willing that all men should be so subject [to the Romans] as to continue in the 
observation of their own customs, and not be forced to transgress the ancient rules 
of their own country religion; but that in the time of Caius, tne Alexandrians be- 
came insolent towards the Jews that were among them, which Caius, out of his 
great madness and want of understanding, reduced the nation of the Jews very 
iow, because they would not transgress the religious worship of their country, 
and call him a god. I will, therefore, that the nation of the Jews be not deprived 
of their rights and privileges, on account of the madness of Caius ; but that those 
cights and privileges which they formerly enjofed, be preserved to them, and that 
‘shey may continue in their own customs. And I charge both parties to take 
very great care that no troubles may arise after the promulgation of this edict.” 

3. And such were the contents of this edict on behalf of the Jews that was sent 
to Alexandria. But the edict that was sent into the other parts of the habitabie 
earth was this which follows: “Tiberius Claudius Ceasar Augustus Germanicus, 
high priest, tribune of the people, chosen consul the second time, ordains thus: 
Upon the petition of king Agrippa and king Herod, who are persons very dear te 
me, that | would grant the same rights and privileges should be preserved to tne 
Jews which are in all the Roman empire, which I have granted to those at Alex- 
andria, very willingly comply therewith ; and this grant I make not only for the 
sake of the petitioners, but as judging those Jews for whom I have been petitioned 
worthy of such a favour, on account of their fidelity and friendship to the Ro- 
mans. I think it also very just that no Grecian city should be deprived of such 
rights and privileges, since they were preserved to them under the great Augus- 
tus. It will therefore be fit to permit the Jews, who are in all the world under us, 
to keep their ancient customs without being hindered so to do. And I do now 
charge them also to use this my kindness to them with moderation, and not to 
show a contempt of the superstitious observances of other nations, but to keep 
their own laws only. AndI will that this decree of mine be engraven on tables 
by the magistrates of the cities and colonies, and municipal places, both those 
within Italy and those without it, both kings and governors, by the means of their 
ambassadors, and to have them exposed to the public for full thirty days, in such 
a place whence it may plainly be read from the ground.”* 

_ ® This form was so known and frequent among the Romans, as Dr. Hudson here tells us, from the 


zreat Selden, that it used to be thus represented at the hottom of the edicts by the initial letters only, @ 
0. PLR. L. P. Unde De Plano Recte Legit Possit Whence it may plainly be read from the ground.” 
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CHAP. VI. 


What Things were done by Agrippa at Jerusalem, when he was returned back 
_ into Judea ; and what it was that Petronius wrote to the Inhabitants of Doris, 
in Behalf of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Claudius Casar, by these decrees of his which were sent to Alex, 
andria, and to all the habitable earth, made known what opinion, he had of the 
Jews. So he soon sent Agrippa away to take his kingdom, now he was advanced 
toa more illustrious dignity than before, and sent letters to the presidents and 
procurators of the provinces, that they should treat him very kindly. Accordingly 
he returned in haste, as was likely he would, now he returned in so much greater 
prosperity than he had before. He also came to Jerusalem, and offered all the 
sacrifices that belonged to him, and omitted nothing* which the law required ; on 
which account he ordained that many of the Nazarites should have their heads 
shorn. And for the golden chain which had been given him by Caius, of equal 
weight with that iron chain wherewith his royal hands had been bound, he hung 
it up within the limits of the temple, over the treasury,} that it/might be! a me- 
morial of the severe fate he had lain under, and atestimony of his change for 
the better; that 1. might be ademonstration how the greatest prosperity may have 
a fall, and that God sometimes raises up what is fallen down: for this chain thus 
dedicated afforded a document to all men, that king Agrippa had been once bound 
in a chain for a small cause, but recovered his former dignity again; and _a little 
while afterwards got out of his bonds, and was advanced to be a more illustrious 
ling than he was before... Whence men may understand, that ali that partake of 
human nature, how great soever they are, may fall; and that those that fall may 
gain their former illustrious dignity again. ©, 

2. And when Agrippa had entirely finished all the duties of the divine wor- 
ship, he removed ‘Theophilus, the son ef Ananus, from the high priesthood, aud 
bestowed that honour of his on Simon, the Son of Boethus, whose name was 
also Cantheras, whose daughter king Herod had married, as 1 have related above. 
Simon, therefore, had the {nigh] priesthood with his brethren, and with his father 
in‘like manner as the*sons of Simon, the son of Onias, who. were three, had it 
formerly under the government of the Macedonians, as we have related in a for 
mer book. . 

3. When the king had settled the high /priesthood after this manner, he re- 
turned the kindness which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had showed him ; for he 
released then: from the tax upon houses, every one of which paid it before, think- 
ing it a good thing to requite the tender affection of those that loved him, He 
also made Silas the general of ‘his forces, asa man who had partaken with him 
mm many of his troubles. But after a very little while the young men of Doris, 
preferring a rash attempt before’ picty, and being naturally bold and insolent, car; 
ried a statue of ‘Cesar into a synagogue of the Jews, and erected it there. This 
procedure of theirs: greatly provoked Agrippa; for it plainly tended to the dis- 
solution of the laws of his country. So he came without delay to Publius Pe- 
tronius, who was then president of Syria, and accused the peoyle of Doris. Not 

* Josephus chows both nere and ch. vii. sect. 3, that he had a much greater opinion of king Agrippa 
1 than Simon the learned Rabbi, than the people of Cesaréa and Sebaste, chap. vii. sect: 4, and ch. 
ix. sect. 1, and indeed than‘his double dealing between the senate and Claudius, ch. iv. sect. 2, than his 
sleughter of James, the brother of John, and his imprisoument of Peter, or his vain-glorious behaviour 
twfore he died; both in Acts, xil. 1, 2,3, and here, ch. iv. sect. 1, will justify or allow. _Josepbus's cha 
racter,was probably taken from his son Agrippa jun. | of hep i tert al 

+, This treasury chamber seems to have been the very same in which our Saviour taught, and where the 
eople offered their charitv money for the repairs or other uses of the temule. -M rb, x14), & os 
Fixe axi_ Ts John, viti. 2u_ ; 
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did he less resent what was done than did Agrippa; for he judged it a piece of 
impiety to transgress the laws that regulate the actions of men. So he wrote the 
following letter to the people of Doris, in an angry strain: “ Publius Petronius, 
the president under Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus,. to the ma- 
gistrates of Doris; erdains as follows : Since some of you‘have had the boldness, 
or madness rather, after the edict of Claudius,Cesar Augustus Germanicus was 
published, for permitting the Jews to observe the laws of their country, not to 
obey the same, but have acted in entire opposition thereto, as forbidding the 
Jews to assemble together in their synagogue, by removing Casar’s statue, and 
setting it up therein, and thereby have offended not only the Jews, but the em- 
peror himself, whose statue is more commodiously placed in his own ‘temple, 
than in a foreign one, where is the place of assembling together; while it is but 
a part of natural justice, that every one should have the power over the places 
belonging peculiarly to themselves, according to the determination ef Czesar ; to 
say nothing of my own determination, which it would be ridiculous to mention 
after the emperors’s edict, which gives the Jews leave to make use of their own 
customs, as also gives order, that they enjoy cqually the rights of citizens with 
the Greeks themselves. I therefore ordain, that Proculus Vitellius the centurion 
bring those men to me, who, contrary to Augustus’s edict, have been so insolent 
as to do this thing, at which those very men, who appear to be of priucipal repu 
tation among them, have an indignation <also, and allege for themselves, that it 
was not done with their consent, Dut by the violenwe of the multitude, that they 
may give gn account of what hath been done. T also exhort the principal 
magistrates among them, unless they have a mind to have this action esteemed 
to be done with their consent, to inform the centurion of those that. were guilty 
of it, and take care that no handle be hence taken for raising a sedition or quar. 
rel among them; which those seem to me to hunt after, who encourage such 
doings; while both I myself, and king Agrippa, for whom I have the highest 
honour, have nothing more under our care, than that the nation of the Jews 
may have no occasion given them of getting together under the pretence of 
avenging themselves, and become tumultuous. And that it may be more public}v 
known what Augustus hath resolved about this whole matter, I have subjoined 
those edicts which he hath lately caused to be published at Alexandria, and which, 
although they may be well known to all, yet did king Agrippa, for whom Lhave 
the highest honour, read them at that time before my tribunal, and pleaded 
that the Jews ought not to be deprived of those rights which Augustus hath 
granted them. I therefore charge you, that you do not, for the time to come, 
seek for any occasion of sedition or disturbance, but that every one be allowed 
to follow their own religious customs.” 
_ 4, Thus did Petronius take care of this matter, that such a breach of the law 
might be corrected, and that no such thing might be attempted afterwards against 
the Jews. And now king Agrippa took the [high] priesthood away from Simon 
Cantheras, and put Jonathan, the son of Ananus, into it again, and owned that he 
was more worthy of that dignit ty than the other. But this was not a thing accep- 
table to him, to recover that his former dignity. So he refused it, and said, “O 
king, I rejoice in the honour thou hast for me, and take it kindly, that thou deouldst 
give me such a dignity of thy own inclinations, although God hath judged that L 
am not at all worthy of the high priesthood. Tam satisfied with having once put 
on the sacred garments ; ; for 1then put them on after a more holy manner than I 
should now receive them again. But if thou desirest that a person more worthy 
than myself should have this honourable employment, give me leave to name thea 
such a one. I have a brother that is pure from all sin against God, and of all 
offences against thyself; I recommend him to thee as one (hat is fit for this dig- 
nity.” So the king was pleased with these words of his, and passed by Jonathan, 
and, according to’ his brother's desire, bestowed the high priesthood upon May. 
* “siag. ‘Nor was it long before Marcus succeeded Petronius as president of Syria 
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CHAP. VII. 


Concerning Silas, and on what Account it was that King Agrippa was angry at 
him. How Agrippa began to encompass Jerusalem t2ith a Wall; and what 
Benefits he bestowed on the Inhabitants of Berytus. ; 


§ 1. Now Silas, the general of the king’s horse, because he had been faithful te 
him under all his misfortunes, and had never refused to be a partaker with him 
in any of his dangers, but had oftentimes undergone the most hazardous dangers 
for him, was full of assurance, and thought he might expect a sort of equality 
with the king, on account of the firmness of the friendship he had showed to him, 
Accordingly, he would no where let the king sit as his superior, and took the hike 
liberty in speaking to him upon all occasions ; till he became troublesome to the 
king, when they were merry together, extolling himself beyond measure, and often 
putting the king in mind of the severity of fortune he had undergone, that he 
might, by way of ostentation, demonstrate what zeal he had showed in his ser- 
vice ; and was continually harping upon this string, what pains he had taken for 
him, and much enlarged still upon that subject. ‘The repetition of this ‘so fre. 
quently seemed to reproach the king, insomuch that he took this ungovernable 
liberty of talking very ill at his hands. For the commemoration of times, when 
men have been under ignominy, is by no means agreeable to them ; and he is a 
very silly man who is perpetually relating to a person what kindnes€es he hath 
done him. At last, therefore, Silas had so thoroughly provoked the king’s indig- 
nation, that he acted rather out of passion than good consideration, and did not 
only turn Silas out of his place, as general of his horse, but sent him in bonds mto 
his own country. But the edge of his anger wore off by length of time, and made 
room for more just reasonings as to his judgment about this man, and he_ consi. 
dered how many labours he had undergone for his sake. So when Agrippa was 
solemnizing his birth-day, and he gave festival entertainments to all his subjects, 
he sent for Silas on the sudden to be his guest. But, as he was a very frank man, 
he thought he had now a just handle given him to be angry ; which he could not 
conceal from those that came for him, but said to them, ‘“ What honour is this 
the king invites me to, which I conclude will soon be over? For the king hath 
not let me keep those original marks of the good will I bore him, which I once 
had from him; but he hath plundered me, and that unjustly also. Does he think, 
that I can leave off that liberty of speech, which, upon the consciousness of my 
deserts, I shall use more loudly than before, and shall relate how many misfor 
tunes | have delivered him from? how many labours I have undergone for him. 
whereby I procured him deliverance and respect? as a reward for which I have 
borne the hardships of bonds, and a dark prison. I shall never forget this usage. 
Nay,. perhaps, my very soul, when it is departed out of the body, will not forget 
the glorious actions, I did on his account.” This was the clamour he made, and 
lie ordered the messengers to tell it to the king. So he perceived that Silas was 
incurable in his folly, and still suffered him to lie in prison. 

2. As for the walls of Jerusalem, that were adjoining to the new city [Bezetha, { 
ne repaired them at the expense of the public, and built them wider in breadth 
and higher in altitude ; and he had made them too strong for all human power to 
demolish, unless Marcus, the then president of Syria, had by letter informed Clau- 
dius Cesar of what he was doing. And when Claudius had some suspicion of 
uttempts for innovation, he sent to Agrippa to leave off the building cf those walls 
presently. So he obeyed, as not thinking it proper to cortvadict Uiaudius. 

3. Now, this king was by nature very beneficent, and liberal in his gifts, and 
very ambitious to oblige people with such large donations ; and he made himself 
verv illustrious by the many chargeable presents he made them He took de. 
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light in giving, and rejoiced in living with good reputation. He was not at a‘) 
like that Herod who reigned before him; for that Herod was ill natured, and se- 
vere in his punishments, and had no mercy on them that he hated; and every 
one perceived, that he was more friendly to the Greeks than to the Jews; forhe 
adorned foreign cities with large presents in money; with building them baths 
and theatres besides; nay, in some of those places he erected temples, and por- 
ticoes in others; but he did not vouchsafe to raise one of the least edifices in any 
~ Jewish city, or make them any donation that was worth mentioning. But Agrip- 
pa’s temper was mild, and equally liberal to all men. He was humane to for- 
eigners, and made them sensible of his liberality. He was in like manner rather 
of a gentle and compassionate temper. Accordingly he loved to live continually 
at Jerusalem, and was exactly careful in the observance of the laws of his coun- 
try. He therefore kept himself entirely pure ; nor did any day pass over his 
>ead without its appointed sacrifice. 

4. However, there was a certain man of the Jewish nation at Jerusalem, who 
appeared to be very accurate in the knowledge of the law. His name was Si- 
mon. ‘This man got together an assembly, while the ning was absent at Cesarea, 
and had the insolence to accuse him as net living holily, and that he might justly 
be excluded out of the temple, since it belonged only to native Jews. But the 
general of Agrippa’s army informed him, that Simon had made such a speech te 
the people. So the king sent for him; and, as he was then sitting in the theatre, 
he bid him sit down by him, and said to him with alow and gentle voice, ‘“ What 
is there done in this place that is contrary to the law?” But he had nothing to 
say for himself, but begged his pardon. So the king was more easily reconciled 
to him than one could have imagined, as esteeming mildness a better quality in 
a king than anger, and knowing that moderation is more becoming in great men 
(han passion. So he made Simon a small present, and dismissed him. 

5. Now, as Agrippa was a great builder in many places, he paid a peculiar 
regard to the people of Berytus; for he erected a theatre for them, superior to 
many other of that sort both in sumptuousness and elegance, as also an amphi- 
theatre, built at vast expenses; and, besides these, he built them baths and por- 
ticoes, and spared for no costs in any of his edifices, to render them both hand. ° 
seme and large. He also spent a great deal upon their dedication, and ex- 
hibited shows upon them, and brought thither musicians of all sorts, and such as 
made the most delightful music of the greatest variety. He also showed his mag- 
nificence upon the theatre, in his great number of gladiators; and there it was 
that he exhibited the several antagonists, in order to please the spectators; no 
fewer indeed than seven hundred men to fight with seven hundred other men ;* 
and allotted all the malefactors he had for this exercise, that both the malefactors 
might receive their punishment, and that this operation of war might be a recre- 
ation in peace. And thus were these criminals all destroyed at once. 
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CHAP. VIIL. 


What other Acts were done by Agrippa until his Death ; and after what Manner 
he died. 


§ 1. Wien Agrippa had finished what I have, above related at Berytus, he re. 
moved to Tiberias, a city of Galilee. Now he.was in great esteem among other 
kings. Accordingly there came to him Antivchus, king of Commagena; Samp- 
sigeramus, king of Emesa ; and Cotys, who was king of the lesser Armenia; and 
Polemo, who was king of Pontus; as also Herod his brother, who was king of 


* A strange number of condemned criminals to be under the sgptence of death at once; no sewer, tt 
seers, than 1400. “ey 
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Chalcis. All these he treated with agrecable entertainments, and after an obliging 
manner, and so as to exhibit the greatness of bis mind, and so. as to appear worthy 
of those respects which the kings paid to him, by coming thus to see him. | How. 
ever, while these kings staid with him, Marcus, the president of Syria; came 
thither. So the king, in order to preserve the respect that was due to the Ro, 
mans, went out of the city to meet him, as far as seven furlongs. _ But this provea 
to be the beginning of a difference between him and Marcus; for he took with 
him in his chariot those other kings as his assessors. But Marcus had a sus, 
picion what the meaning could be of so great a friendship of these kings one with 
another, and did not think so close an agreement of so many potentates to be for 
the interest of the Romans. He therefore sent some of his domestics to every one 
of them, and enjoined them to go their ways home without farther delay. This 
was very ill taken by Agrippa, who after that became his enemy. And now he 
took the high priesthood away from Matthias, and made Elioneus, the son of Can. 
theras, high-priest in his stead. j . 

2. Now when Agrippa had reigned three years, over all Judea, he came to the 
city Cesarea, which was formerly called Strato’s’fower ; and there he exhibited 
shows in honour of Cesar, upon his being informed that there was a certain fes- 
tival celebrated to make vows for his safety. At which festival a great multitude 
was gotten together of the principal persons, and such as were of dignity through 
his province. On the second day of which shows he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly wonderful, and came into the theatre 
early in the morning ; at which time the silver of his garment being illuminated 
by the first reflection of the sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising man- 
ner, and was so resplendent as to spread a horror over those that looked intently 
upon him; and presently his flatterers cried out, one from one place and another 
rrom another (though not forhis good,) that “he wasa god ;” and they added, “be 
thou merciful to us; for although we have hitherto reverenced thee only.as a 
man, yet shall we henceforth own thee as a superior to mortal nature.” Upon 
this the king did neither rebuke them nor reject their impious flattery. But as he 
presently afterward looked up, he saw an owl* sitting on a certain rope over his 
bead, and immediately understood that this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, 
as it had once been the messenger of good tidings to him; and fell into the deep. 
est sorrow. A severe pain also arose in his belly, and began in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, and said, “I, whom you call a 
god, am commanded presently to depart this life; while providence thus reproves 
the lying words you just now said to me; and J, who was bv you called zmmortal, 
am immediately to be hurried away by death. But Iam bound to accept of what 
Providence allots, as it pleases God; for we have by no means lived ill, but in a 
splendid and happy manner.” When he said this, his pain was become violent. 


* We have a mighty cry made here by some critics, as if the great Eusebius had on purpose falsified 
thisaccouat of Josephus, so as to inake it agree with the pasallel account in the Acts of the Apostles; 
because the present copies of his citation of it, Hist. Eccles. B. ii. ch. x. omit the words Es8qy2---é77} 
THs Thos, 1. e. an owl—on a certain rope, which Josephus’s present copies retain, and only have the 
explicatory word «y7trcy or angel; as if he meant that, angel of the Lord which St. Luke mentions as 
smiting Herod, Acts, xii. 23, and not thatow] which Josephus called an angel or messenger formerly of 
good, but now of bad news, to Agrippa. ‘This accusation is a somewhat strange one in the case of the 
great Eusebius, who is known to have so accurately and faithfully produced.a vast number of other an- 
cient records, and particularly not a few out of our Joser hus also, without any suspicion of prevarication, 
Now, not to allege how uncertain we are, whether Josephus’s'and Eusebius’s copiesof the fourth century 
were just like the present in this clause, which we have no distinct evidence of, the following words, pre- 
served still in Eusebius, will not admit of any such exposition. “This [bird] (says Eusebius,) Agrippa 
presently perceived to be the cause of ill fortune, as it was once of good fortune to him;’? which can only 
belong to that bird the owl, which, as it had formerly foreboded his happy deliverance from imprison- 
ment, Antiq. b. xviii. ch. vi. sect. 7; so wasit then foretold to prove afterward the unhappy forerunner 
of his death in five days time. If the improper word sericy, or cause, be changed for Josephus’s proper 
word #77er0r angel or messenger,and the foregoing words, Gs@ava—eml zyx oes tives, be inserted, Euse- 
bius’s text will truly represent that in Josephus. tad this imperfection been in sore heathen author, that 
was in good esteem with our modern critics, they would have readily corrected these, as barely errors iu 
the copies; but being in an ancient Christian writer,not so well relished by many of tuose Critics, nothing 
wil serve but the ill grounded supposai of wilful corruption and prevarication. 
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Accordingly he was carried into.the palace; and the rumour went abroad every 
where, that, he would, certainly die in a little ttme. But the multitude presently 
sat in sackcloth, with their wives and children, after the law of their country, and 
besought God for the king’s recovery. All places were also full of mourning and 
lamentation. Now the, king rested, in a high chamber, and as he saw them be- 
low lying prostrate on the ground, he could not himself forbear weeping... And 
when he had been quite worn out by the pain in his belly for five days, he de- 
parted this life, being in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and in the seventh year 
of his reign; for he reigned four years under Caius Cesar, three of them were 
over Philip’s tetrarchy only, and on the fourth he had that of Herod added to fe 
and he reigned, besides those, three years und2r the reign of Claudius Cesar. In 
which time he reigned over the forementioned countries, and also had Judea ad- 
ded to them, as well. as Samaria and Cesarea. The revenues that he received 
out of them were very great, no less than twelve millions of,drachme.* Yet did 
he borrow great sums from others: for he was so very liberal, that his expenses 
exceeded Nis incomes, and his generosity was boundless.} 

3. But before the multitude were made acquainted with Agrippa’s being ex- 
pired, Herod, the king of Chalcis, and Helcias, the master of his horse, and the 
king’s friend, sent Aristo, one of the king’s most faithful servants, and slew Silas, 
who-had been their enemy, as if it had been done by the king’s own command. 


CHAP. IX. . 


What Things were done after the Death of Agrippa; and how Ctaudius, on 
account of the Youth and Unskilfulness of Agrippa junior, sent Cuspius 
Fadus to be Procurator of Judea and of that entire Kingdom. 


§ 1. Anp thus did king Agrippa depart this life. But he left behind him a son. 
Agrippa by name, a youth in the seventeenth year of his age, and three daugh. 
ters; one of which, Bernice, was marred to Herod her father’s brother, and 
was sixteen years old: the other two, Mariamne and Drusilla, were still virgins ; 
the former was ten years old, and Drusilla six. Now these his daughters were 
thus espoused by their father, Mariamne to Julius Archelaus Epiphanes, the 
‘son of Antiochus, the son of Chelcias; and Drusilla to the king of Commagena. 
But when it was known that Agrippa was departed this life, the inhabitants of Ce- 
sarea and Sebaste forgot the kindness he had bestowed on them, and acted the 
part of the bitterest enemies; for they cast such reproaches upon the deceased 
as are not fit to be spoken of; and so many of them as were then soldiers, which 
were a great number, went to his house, and hastily carried off the statuest of 
the king’s daughters, and all at once carried them into the brothel houses, and 
when they had set them on the tops of those houses, they abused them to the ut- 
most of their power, and did such things to them as are too indecent to be related. 
They also laid themselves down in public places, and celebrated general feastings, 
with garlands on their heads, and with ointments and libations to Charon, ana 
drinking to one another for joy that the king was expired. Nay, they were not 


* The sum of 12,000,000 drachme, which is equal to 3,000,000 shekels, i. e. at 2s. 19d.a shekel, equa} : 
to 425,000/. sterling, was Agrippa the Great’s yearly income, or about three quarters of his grandfather ; 
Herod’s income; he having abated the tax upon houses at Jerusalem, ch. vi. sect. 3, and was not so tyran- 
nical as he bad been to the Jews. See the note on Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. sect.4. A large sum this! but 
act, itseems, sufficient for his extravagant expenses. 

+ Reland takes notice here, not improperly, that Josephus omits the recunciliation of this Herod 
Agrippa to the Tyrians and Sidonians, by the means cf Blastus the king’s chamberlain, mentioned Acts, 
xii, 20. Nor is there any history im the world so complete, as to omit nothing that other historians take 
aotice of, unless the one be taken out of the other and accommodated to it. 

t Photius, who made an extract out of this section, says, they were not tlie statues or images, but the 
adi2s themselves, which were thus basely abused by the soldiers. Cod. cexxxviii. 
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only unmindful of Agrippa, who had extended his liberality to them in abundance. 
but of his grandfather Herod also, who had himself rebuilt their cities, and haé 
raised them havens and temples at vast expenses. 

2. Now Agrippa, the son of the deceased, was at Rome, and brought up witk 
Claudius Cesar. And when Cesar was informed that Agrippa was dead, an¢ 
that the inhabitants of Sebaste and Cesarea had abused him, he was sorry for the 
first news, and was displeased at the ingratitude of those cities. He was there. 
fore disposed to send Agrippa junior away presently to succeed his father in the 
kingdom, and was willing to confirm him in it by his oath. But those freedmen — 
ind friends of his, who had the greatest authority with him, dissuaded him from 
it, and said, that ‘‘it was a dangerous experiment to permit so large a kingdom 
to come under the government of so very young a man, and one hardly yet ar- 
rived at the years of discretion, who would not be abie to take sufficient care of 
its administration ; while the weight of a kingdom is heavy enough to a grown 
man.” So Cesar thought what they said to be reasonable. Accordingly he sent 
Cuspius Fadus to be procurator of Judea, and of the entire kingdom, and paid 
that respect to the deceased, as not to introduce Marcus, who had been at vari- 
ance with him, into his kingdom. But he determined, in the first place, to send 
orders to Fadus, that he should chastise the inhabitants of Cesarea and Sebaste 
for those abuses they had offered to him that was deceased, and their madnesa 
towards his daughters that were still alive ; and that he should remove that body 
of soldiers that were at Cesarea and Sebaste, with the five regiments, into Pon- 
tus, that they might do their military duty there, and that he should choose an equa) 
number of soldiers out of the Roman legions that were in Syria, to supply their 
place. Yet were not those that had such orders actually removed; for by send- 
ing ambassadors to Claudius, they mollified him, and got leave to abide in Judea 
still ; and these were the very men that became the source of very great calami- 
ties to the Jews in after times, and sowed the seeds of that war which began 
under. Florus ; whence it was, that when Vespasian had subdued the country, he 
removed them out of his province, as we shall relate hereafter.* 


*% This history is now wanting. 
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BOOK XX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS. 


/ 


FROM FADUS THE PROCURATOR TO FLORUS. 


CHAP. I. 


A Sedition of the Philadelphians against the Jews ; and also concerning the Vest. 
ments of the -High Priest. 
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§ 1. Uvon the death of king Agrippa, which we have related in the foregoing 
book, Claudius Cesar sent Cassius Longinus, as successor to Marcus, out of re. 
gard to the memory of king Agrippa, who had. often desired of him by letters, 
while he was alive, that he would not suffer Marcus to be any longer president - 
of Syria. But Fadus, as soon as he was come procurator into Judea, found quar- 
relsome doings between the Jews that dwelt in Perea, and the people of Phila- 
delphia, about their borders, at a village called Mia, that was filled with. men of 
a warlike temper ; forthe Jews of Perea, had taken up arms without the consent 
of their principal men, and had destroyed many of the Philadelphians. When Fadus 
was informed of this procedure it provoked him very much that they had not left 
-he determination of the matter to him, if they thought that the Philadelphians had 
done them any wrong, but had rashly taken up arms against them. So he seized 
upon three of their principal men, who were also the causes of this sedition, and 
ordered them to be bound, and afterward had one of them slain, whose name was 
Hannibal, and he banished the other two, Amram and Eleazar. Tholomy also, 
the arch-robber, was after some time brought to him bound, and slain, but not till 
he had done a world of mischief to Idumea and the Arabians. And indeed, from 
that time Judea was cleared of robberies by the care and providence of Fadus. 
He also at this time sent for the high priests and the principal citizens of Jerusa. 
lem, and this at the commands of the emperor, and admonished them, that they 
should lay up the long garment, and the sacred vestment, which it is customary 
for nobody but the high priest to wear, in the tower of Antonia, that it might be 
under the power of the Romans, as it had been formerly. Now the Jews durst 
not contradict what he had said, but desired Fadus, however, and Longinus 
(which last was come to Jerusalem, and had brought a great army with him, out 
of afear that the [rigid] injunctions of Fadus should force the Jews to rebel, ) 
that they might, in the first place, have leave to send ambassadors to Cesar to 
petition him, that they may have the holy vestments under their own power, and 
that, in the next place, they would tarry till they knew what answer Claudius 
would give to that their request. 1 So they replied, that they would give them 
leave to send their ambassadors, provided they would give them their sons as 
pledges [for their peaceable behaviour.] And when they had agreed so to do, 
and had given them the pledges they desired, the ambassadors were sent ac. 
cordingly. But when, upon their coming to Rome, Agrippa junior, the son of 
the deceased, understood the reason why they came (for he dwelt with Claudius 
Cesar as we said hefore,) he besought Cwsar to grant the Jews their request 
about the holy vestments, and to send a message .o Fadus accordingly. | 

2. Herenpon Claudius called for the ambassadors, and told them, that “he 
granted their request ; and bade them to return their thanks to Agrippa for this 
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favour, which had been bestowed on them upon his entreaty. And, besides these 
answers of his, he sent the following letter by them: “ Claudius Cesar Germa., 
nicus, tribune of the people the fifth. time, and designed consul the fourth time, 
and imperator the tenth time, the father of his country, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people, and the whole nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting : Upon the re- 
presentation of your ambassadors to me by Agrippa, my friend, whom I have 
brought up, and have now with me, and who is a person of very great piety, who 
are come to give me thanks for the cara I have taken of your nation, and to en- 
treat me, in an earnest and obliging manner, that they may,have the holy vest- 
ments, with the crown belonging to them, under their power; I grant their re- 
quest, as that excellent person Vitellius, who is very dear to me, had done be- 
fore me. And [ have complied with your desire, in the first place out of regara 
to that piety which I profess, and because I would have every one worship God 
according to the iaws of their own country ; and this I do also because [| shall 
hereby highly gratify king Herod and Agrippa junior, whose sacred regards to 
me, and earnest good will to you, [am well acquainted with, and with whom I 
have the greatest friendship, and whom I highly esteem, and look on as persons 
of the best character. Now I have written about these affairs to Cuspius Fadus, 
my procurator. ‘The names of those that brought me your letter are Cornelius, 
the son of Cero, ‘Trypho, the son of Theudio, Dorotheus, the son of Nathaniel, 
and John, the son of John. This letter is dated before the fourth of the calends 
of July, when Rufus and Pompeius Sylvanus are consuls.” | 

- 8. Herod also, the brother of the deceased Agrippa, who was then possessed 
af the royal authority over Chalcis, petitioned Ciaudius Cesar for the authority 
over the temple, and the money of the sacred treasure, and the choice of the high 
priests, and obtained all that he petitioned for. So that after that time this au- 
thority continued among all his descendants till the end of the war.* Accordingly 
Herod removed the last high priest, called Cantheras, and bestowed that dignity 
_ on his successor Joseph, the son of Camus. 


4 
SSI RLIRE 


CHAP. If. 


How Flelena, the Queen of Adiabene, and her Son Izates, embraced the Jewish 
Religion ; and how Helena supplied the Poor with Corn, whenihere wasa 
great Famine at Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Apovr this time it was that Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates, 
changed their course of life, and embraced the Jewish customs, and this on the 
occasion following : Monobazus, the king of Adiabene, who had.also. the name 
of Bazeus, fell in love with his sister Helena, and took her to be his wife; and 
begat her with child. But as he was in bed with her one night, he laid his hand | 
upon his wife’s belly, and fell asleep, and seemed to hear a voice, which bid. him 
take his hand off his wife’s belly, and not hurt the infant that was therein, which 
hy God’s providence would bé safely born, and havea happy end. .'This voice 
put him into disorder; so he awaked immediately, and told the story to his wife ; 
and when his son was born, he called him Izates. He had indeed Monobazus, 
his elder brother, by Helena also, as he had other sons by other wives besides. 
Yet did he openly place all his affections on this his only begotten sont Izates, 
which was the origin of that envy which his other brethren, by the same father, 
* Here is some error in the copies, or mistake-in Josephus; for the power of appointing high priests, 
after Herod king of Chalcis was dead, and Agrippa junior was made king of Chalcis in his room, be- 


longed to. hin, and he exercised the same all along till Jerusalem was destroyed, as Josephus elsewhere 
informs us, cli. viii. sect. 8, 11, ch. ix. sect. 1, 4, 6, 7. 

+ Josephus here uses the word gecvoyeyn, an only begotten son, for no cther than one best beloved, as 
does both the Old and New Testament, I mean where there were one or more sons besides, Gen. <x@ 
8, Heb. xi. 17. See the note on B. i. ch. xiii. 1. ' = 
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sore to him ; while on this account they ‘hated him more and more, and’ were all 
under great affliction that their father should prefer Izates before them. Now, 
although their father was very senstble of these their passions, yet did he forgive 
them, as not indulging those passions out of an ill disposition, but out of a desire 
each of them had to be beloved by their father. However, he sent Izates with 
many presents to’ Abennerig, the king of Charax Spasini, and that out of the 
great dread he was in about him, lest he should come to some misfortune, by the 
hatred his brethren bore him; and he committed his son’s preservation ‘to him.. 
Upen which Abennerig gladly received the young man, and had a great affection 
for him, and/married him to his own daughter, whose name was Samacha; he 
also bestowed a country upon him, from which he received large revenues. 

2. But when Monobazus was grown old, and saw that he had but a little time 
to live, he had a mind to come to the sight of his son before he died. So he 
sent for him, and embraced hin after the most affectionate manner, and bestowed 
on him the country called Carre ; it was a soil that bare amomum in great plen. 
ty; there are also in it the remains of that ark, wherein it is related that Noah. 
escaped the deluge, and where they are still shown to such as are desirous to see 
them.* Accordingly Izates abode in that country until his father’s death. . But 
the very day that Monobazus died, queen Helena sent for all the grandees, and 
governors of the kingdom, and for those that had the armies committed to their 
command: and when they were come she made the following speech to them: 
*« | believe you are not unacquainted that my husband was desirous Izates should 
succeed him in the government, and thought him worthy so to do. However, 
I wait your determination ; for happy is he who receives a kingdom, not from a 
single person only, but from the willing suffrages of a great many.” This she 
said in order to try those that were invited, and to discover their sentiments. 
Upon the hearing of which, they first of all paid their homage to the queen, as 
their custom was, and then they said, that “ they confirmed the king’s determi. 
nation, and would submit to it; and they rejoiced that Izates’s father had pre. 
ferred him before the rest of his brethren, as being agreeable to all their wishes: 
but that they were desirous first of all to slay his brethren and kinsmen, that so 
the government might come securely to Izates ; because if they were once de. 
stroyed, all that fear would be over which might arise from their hatred and envy 
to him.” Helena replied to this, that ‘“‘ she returned them her thanks for their 
kindness to herself, and to Izates ; but desired that they would however, defer 
the execution of this slaughter of [zates’s brethren till he should be there him. 
self, and give his approbation to it.” So since these men had not prevailed with 
her, when they advised her to slay them, they exhorted her at least to keep them 
in bonds till he should come, and that for their own security ; they also gave her 
council to set up some one whom she could put the greatest trust in, as a gover. 
nor of the kingdom in the mean time. “So queen Helena complied with this 
counsel of theirs, and set up Monobazus, the eldest son, to be king, and put the 
diadem upon his head, and gave him his father’s ring, with its signet; as also 
the ornament which they call Sampser, and exhorted him to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom till his brother should come ; who came suddenly upon his hear- 
ing that his father was dead, and succeeded his brother Monobazus, who resigned 
up the government to him. 

8. Now during the time Izates abode at Charax Spasini, 3 certain Jewish mer- 
‘chant, whose name was Ananias, got among the women that belonged to the 
king, and taught them to worship God according to the Jewish religion. He, 
‘moreover, by their means, became known to Izates, and persuaded him in like 
manner to embrace that religion; he also, at the earnest entreaty of Izates, ac. 
companied him when he was sent for by his father to come to Adiabene: it also 


* Tt is here very remarkable, that the remains of Noah’s ark were believed to be still in being in tne 
@ays of Josephus, See the note on B. i, eh. ili. sect. 5 
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happened, that Helena, about the same time was instructed by a certain other 
Jew, and went overto them. But when Izates had taken the kingdom, and was 
come to Adiabene, and there saw his brethren, and other kinsmen in bonds, he 
was displeased at it; and as he thought it an instance of impiety either to slay 
or to imprison them, but still thought it a hazardous thing for to let them have their 
liberty, with the remembrance of the injuries that had been offered them, he 
sent some of them and their children for hostages to Rome, to Claudius Cesar, 
and sent the others to Artabanus, the king of Parthia, with the like intentions. 

4, And when he perceived that his mother was highly pleased with the Jewish 
customs, he made haste to change, and to embrace them entirely ; and as he sup- 
posed that he could not be thoroughly a Jew unless he were circumcised, he was 
ready to have it done. But when his mother understood what he was about, she 
endeavoured to hinder him from doing it, and said to him, that “this thing would 
bring him into danger; and that, as he was a king, he would thereby bring him- 
self into great odium among his subjects, when they should understand that he was 
so fond of rites that were to them strange and foreign ; and that they would never 
bear to be ruled over by a Jew.” This it was that she said to him, and for the 
present persuaded him to forbear. And when he had related what she had said 
to Ananias, he confirmed what his mother had said, and when he had also threat- 
ened to leave him, unless he complied with him, he went away from him, and said, 
that “he was afraid lest such an action being once become public to all, he 
should himself be in danger of punishment, for having been the occasion of it, 
and having been the king’s instructor in actions that were of ill reputation ; and 
he said, that he might worship God without being circumcised, even though ha 
did not resalve to follow the Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was of a 
superior nature to circumcision.” He added, that “‘God would rorgive him, thougn 
he did not perform the operation, while it was omitted out of necessity, and for fear 
of his subjects. So the king at that time complied with tnese persuasions of 
‘Ananias. But afterwards, as he had not quite left off his desire of doing this 
thing, a certain other Jew, that came out of Galilec, whose name was Eleazar, 
and who was esteemed very skilful in the learning of his country, persuaded him 
to do the thing ; for as he entered into his palace to salute him, and found him 
~eading the law of Moses, he said to him, ‘‘’ Thou dost not consider, O King, that 
thou unjustly breakest the principal of those laws, and art injurious to God him- 
self [by omitting to be circumcised :] for thou oughtest not only to read them, but 
chiefly to practice what they enjoin thee. How long wilt thou continue uncir. 
cumcised? But if thou hast not yet read the law about circumcision, and dost not 
know how great impiety thou art guilty of by neglecting it, read it now.” When 
the king had heard what he said, he delayed the thing no longer, but retired to 
another room, and sent for a surgeon, and did what he was commanded to do. 
He then sent for his mother, and Ananias his tutor, and informed them that he 
had done the thing; upon which they were presently struck with astonishment 
and fear, ana that to a great degree, lest the thing should be openly discovered 
and censured, and the king should hazard the loss of his kingdom, while his sub- 
jects would not bear to be governed by a man who was so zealous in another re- 
ligion ; and lest they should themselves run some hazard, because they would be 
supposed the occasion of his so doing. But it was God* himself who hindered 
what they feared from taking effect; for he preserved both Izates himself, and 
his sons, when they fell into many dangers, and procured their deliverance when 
t seemed to be impossible, and demonstrated thereby, that the fruit of piety aoes 
not perish as to those that have a regard to him, and fix their faith upon him only. 
But tnese events we shall relate hereafter. j 

5. But as to Helena, the king’s mother, when he saw that the affairs of Izates’s 

* Josephus is very ful! and express in these three chapters, iii. iv. and v. in observing how carefully 


Hivine Providence preserved this Izates, king of Adiabene and his sons, while he did what he thous!’ 
was his bounden duty, notwithstanding the strongest political motives to the contrary. 


~~ 
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kingdom were in peace, and that her son was a happy man, and admired among 
zll men, and even among foreigners, by the means of God’s providence over him, 
she had a mind to go to the city Jerusalem, in order to worship at that temple of 
God which was so very famous among all men, and to offer her thank-offerings 
there. So she desired her scn to give her leave to go thither: upon which he 
gave his consent to what she desired very willingly, and made great preparation 
for her dismission, and gave her a great deal of money, and she went down to 
the city Jerusalem, her son conducting her on her journey a great way. Now 
her coming was of very great advantage to the people of Jerusalem; for whereas 
a famine did cppress them at that time, and many people died for want of what 
Was necessary to procure food withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants to 
Alexandria with money to buy a great quantity of corn, and others of them to 
Cyprus, to bring a cargo of dried figs. And as soon as they were come back, 
and had brought those provisions, which was cone very quickly, she distributed 
food to those that were in want of it, and left a most excellent memorial behind 
her of this benefaction, which she bestowed on our whole nation. And when her 
son Izates was informed of this famine, he sent great sums of money to the vrin- 
cipal men in Jerusalem. However, what favours this queen and king conferred 
apon our city Jerusalem shall be farther related hereafter.* 


CHAP. Il. 


How Artabanus, the King of Parthia, out of Fear of the secret Contrivances of his 
Subjects against him, went to Izates, and was by him reinstated in his Go. 
vernment ; as also how Bardanes his Son denounced War against Izates. 


§ 1. Bur now Artabanus, king of the Parthians, perceiving that the governors 
ot the provinces had framed a plot against him, did not think it safe for him to 
continue among them, but resolved to go to Izates, in hopes of finding some wav 
for his preservation by his means, and, if possible, for his return to his own do. 
minions. So he came to Izates, and brought about a thousand of his kindred 
and servants with him, and met him upon the road, while he well knew Izates, 
but Izates did not know him. When Artabanus stood near him, and, ia the first 
place, worshiped him, according to the custom, he then said to him: “ O king, 
do not thou overlook me thy servant, nor do thou proudly reject the suit I make 
thee ; for as I am reduced to a low estate, by the change of fortune, and of a king 
am become a private man, I stand in need of thy assistance. Have regard, 
therefore, unto the uncertainty of fortune, and esteem the care thou shalt take 
of me to be taken of thyself also: for if I be neglected, and my subjects’go off 
unpunished, many other subjects will become the more insolent towards other 
kings also.” And this speech Artabanus, made with tears in his eyes, and with 
a dejected countenance. Now as soon as Izates heard Artabanus’s name, and 
saw him stand as a supplicant before him, he leaped down from his horse im. 
mediately, and said to him, ‘ Take courage, O king, nor be disturbed at thy 

* This farther account of the benefactions of Izates and Helena to the Jerusalem Jews, which Josv- 
phus here promises, is, I think, no where performed by him in his present works. But of this terrible fa- 
mine itself in Judea, take Dr. Hudson’s note here ;—‘ This (says he) is that famine foretold by Agabus, 
Acts, xi. 28, which happened when Claudius was consul the fourth time; and not that other which hap- 
oat when Claudius was eisul the second time, and Cesina was his colleague, as Scaliger says upon 
Susebius, p. 174." Now when Josephus had said a little afterward, ch. v. sect. 2, that “ Tiberius Alex- 
ander succeeded Cuspius Fadus as procurator,” he immediately subjoins, “ That under these procura- 
tors there happened a great famine in Judea.” Whence it is plain that this famine continued for manv 
years, on account of its duration under those two procurators. . Now Fadus was not sent into Judea til! 
afier the death of king Agrippa, i. e. towards the latter end of the fourth year of Claudius: so that this 
famine foretold by Agabus, happened upon the 5th, 6th, and 7th years of Claudius, as says Valesius on 


Euseb. ii, 12. Ofthis famine also, and queen Helena’s supplies, and her moriument, see Moses Chore 
nensis, p. 144, 145, where it is observed in the notes, that Pausanias mentions that her monument alsa 
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present calamity, as if it were incurable ; for’ the change of thy sad. condition 
shall be sudden ; for thou shalt find me to be more. thy friend and thy assistant 
than thy hopes can promise thee ; for I will either reestablish thee in the king- 
dom of Parthia, or lose my own.” ; 

2. When he had said this, he set Artabanus upon his horse, and followed him 
on foot, in honour of a king whom he owned as greater than himself; which, 
when Artabanus saw, he was very uneasy at it, and sware, by his present for 
tune and honour, that he would get down from his horse, unless Izates would get 
upon his horse again, and go before him. So he complied with his desire, and 
leaped upon his horse ;,and when he had brought him to his royal palace, he 
showed him all sorts of respect when they sat together, and he gave him the upper 
place at festivals also, as regarding not his present fortune, but his former dig- 
nity, and that upon this consideration also, that the changes of fortune-are common 
to all men. He also wrote to the Parthians, to persuade them to receive Arta- 
banus again: and gave them his right hand and his faith, that he should forget 
what was past and done, and that he would undertake for this as a mediator be- 
tween them. Now the Parthians did not themselves refuse to receive him again, 
but pleaded that it was not now in their power soto do; because they had com 
mitted the government.to another person, who had accepted of it, and whose 
name was Cinnamus, and that they were afraid lest a civil war should arise on 
this account. When Cinnamus: understood their intentions, he wrote to Arta. 
banus himself, for he had been brought up by him, and was of a nature good 
and gentle also, and desired him to put confidence in him, and to come and take 
his own dominions again. Accordingly Artabanus trusted him, and returned 
home; when Cinnamus met him, worshiped hum, “and saluted him as king, and 
took the diadem off his own head, and put it on the head of Artabanus. 

3) And thus was Artabanus restored to his kingdom again by the means of 
Izates, when he had lost it by the means of the grandees of the kingdom. Nor was 
hie unmindful of the benefits he had conferred upon him, but rewarded him with 
such honours as were of greatest esteem among them; for he gave him leave to 
wear his tiara upright,* and to sleep upon a golden bed, which are privileges and 
marks of honour peculiar to the kings of Parthia. He also cut off a large and 
fruitful country from the king of Armenia, and bestowed it upon him. The name 
of the country is Nisibis, wherein the Macedonians had formerly built that city 
which they called Antioch of Mygdonia. And these were the honours that were 
paid Izates by the king of the Parthians. 

4, But in no long time, Artabanus died, and left his kingdom to his son Bar- 
danes. Now this Bardanes came to Izates, and would have persuaded him to 
join him with his army, and to assist him in the war he was preparing to make 
with the Romans; but he could not prevail with him. For Izates so well knew 
the strength and good fortune of the Romans, that he took Bardanes to attempt 
what was impossible to be done ; and having besides sent his sons, five in num 
ber, and they but young also, to learn accurately the language of our nation, 
together with our learning, as well as he had. sent his mother to worship at our 
temple, as I have said already, was the more backward to a compliance; and 
restrained Bardanes, telling him perpetually of thé great armies and famous 
actions of the Romans, and thought thereby to terrify him, and desired thereby 
to hinder him from that expedition. But the Parthian king was provoked at this 
his behaviour, and denounced war immediately against Izates. Yet did he 
gain no advantage by this war, because God cut off all his hopes therein; for 
the Parthians, perceiving Bardanes’s intentions, and how he had determined to 
‘make war with the Romans, slew him, and gave his kingdom to his brother 
Gotarzes. He also, in no long time, perished by a:plot made ‘against him, «and 
Vologases, his brother, succeeded him, who committed two of his provinces to 


. : “ i : 65 eciL i Sant a 
‘This, privilege of yearing the.tiara upright, or with the tip of the cone erect, 1s known to have Vees 


$Cule peculiar to (great) kings, fram Xenophon aud others, as Dr. Hudson observes hee: 
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two of his brothers, by the same father; that of the Medes to the exder, Pacorus: 
and Armenia to the younger, ‘Tiridates. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Izates was betrayed by his own Subjects, and fought against by the Arabians 
and how Izates, by the Providence of God, was delivered out of their Hands. 


§ 1. Now. when the king’s brother Monobazus, and his other kindred, saw how 
Izates, by his piety to God, was, become greatly esteemed by all men, they also 
had a desire to leave the religion of their country, and to embrace the customs 
of the Jews; but that act of theirs was discovered by Izates’s subjects. _Where- 
upon the grandees were much displeased, and could not contain their anger at 
them; but had an intention, when they should find a proper opportunity, to in- 
flict a. punishment upon them. Accordingly they wrote to Abia, king of the Ara. 
bians, and promised him great sums of money, if he would make an expeditior 
against their king ; and they farther promised him, that, on the first onset, they 
would desert their king, because they were desirous to punish him, by reason of 
the hatred he had to their religious worship: then they obliged themselves by 
oaths to be faithful to each other, and desired that he would make haste in this 
design. The king of Arabia complied with their desires, and brought a great 
army into the field, and marched against Izates; and, in the beginning of the 
first onset, and before they came to a close fight, those grandees, as if they had 
a panic terror upon them, all deserted Izates, as they had agreed to do, and, 
turning their backs upon their enemies, ran away. Yet was not Izates dismayed _ 
at this; but when he understood that the grandees had betrayed him, he also re- 
tired into his camp, and made inquiry into the matter; and as soon as he knew 
who they were that had made this conspiracy with the king of Arabia, he cut off 
dhose that were found, guilty; and. renewing the fight on the next day, he slew 
the greatest part of his enemies, and forced all the rest to betake themselves to 
flight. He also pursued their king, and drove him into a fortress called Arsamus, 
and, following on the siege vigorously, he took that fortress. And when he had 
plundered. it of all the prey that was in it, which was not small, he returned to 
Adiabene: yet did not-he take Abia alive ; because, when he found himself en- 
ccompassed on every side, he slew himself. 

2. But although the grandees of Adiabene had failed in their first attempt, as 
peing delivered up by God into their king’s hands, yet would they not even then 
‘be quiet, but wrote again to Vologases,. who was then king of Parthia, and de- 
sired that he would kill Izates, and set over them,,some .other potentate, who 
should be of a Parthian family ; for they said, that “* they hated their own king 
for abrogating the laws of their forefathers, and embracing foreign customs.” 
When the king of Parthia heard this, he boldly made war upon Izates; and as 
he had no just pretence for this war} he’sent to him, and demanded back those 
honourable privileges which had been bestowed on him by his father, and threat- 
‘ened, on his refusal, to make war upon him. Upon ‘hearing»of ‘this, Izates wis 
under no small trouble of mind as thinking ‘it would be a’reproach upon him te 
appear to resign those privileges that had been bestowed upon him, out of cow. 
ardice; yet because he knew, that though the king of Parthia should receive 
‘back those honours, yet would he'not be quiet, he resolved to commit himself’ 
to Ged, his protector, in the present danger he was in of his life; and as he es. 
teemed him to be his principal-assistant, he entrusted his. children and his wives 
to a very strong fortress, and laid up his corn in'the citadels, and set the hay and 
the grass,on fire.. And when he had thus put things in order as well as he could 
he awaited the coming of the-enemy. And when the king ofParthia was some, 
seh RW MRNE Bs Fees) nr 
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with a great army of fodtmen and horsemen, which he did sooner than was ex 
pected, (for he marched in great haste,) and had cast up a bank at the river that 
parted Adiabene from Media; Izates also pitched his camp not far off, having 
with him six thousand horsemen. But there came a messenger to Izates, sent 
by the king of Parthia, who told him ‘ how large his dominions were, as reach. 
ing from the river Euphrates to Bactria, and enumerated that king’s subjects : 
he also threatened him that he should be punished, as a person ungrateful to his 
Jords; and said, that the God whom he worshiped could not deliver him out of 
the king’s hands.” When the messenger had delivered this his message, Izates 
replied, that ‘¢ he knew the king of Parthia’s power was much greater than his 
own; but that he knew also that God was much more powerful than all men.’ 
And when he had returned him this answer, he betook himself to make suppli 
cation* to God, and threw himself upon the ground, and put ashes upon his head, 
in testimony of his confusion, and fasted, together with his wives and children, 
When he called upon God, and said, ‘“* O Lord and Governor, if I have not in 
vain committed myself to thy goodness, but have justly determined that thou only 
art the Lord and principal of all beings, come now to my assistance, and defend 
me from my enemies, not only on my own account, but on account of their in- 
solent behaviour with regard to thy power, while they have not feared to lift up 
their proud and arrogant tongue against thee.” ‘Thus did he lament and bemoan 
himself with tears in his eyes; whereupon God heard his prayer. And imme. 
diately that very night Vologases received letters, the contents of which were. 
these, that a great band of Dahz and Sahe, despising him now he was gone so 
Jong a journey from home, had made an expedition, and laid Parthia waste ; so 
that he [was forced to] retire back without doing any thing. And thus it was 
that Izates escaped the threatenings of the Parthians, by the providence of God. 

3. It was not long ere Izates died, when he had completed fifty-five years of 
his life, and had ruled his kingdom twenty-four years. He left behind him twen- 
ty-four sons, and twenty-four daughters. However, he gave order that his brother 
Monobazus should succeed in the government, thereby requiting him, because 
while he was himself absent, after their father’s death, he had faithfully preserved 
the government for him. But when Helena, his mother, heard of her son’s 
death, she was in great uneasiness, as was but natural upon her loss of such a 
most dutiful con; yet was it a comfort to her, that she heard the succession came | 
to her eldest son. Accordingly she went to him in haste; and when she was 
come into Adiabene, she did, not long outlive her son Izates. But Monobazus 
sent her bones, as well as those of Izates, his brother, to Jerusalem, and gave 
order that they should be buried at the pyramids,} which their mother had erected ; 
they were three in number, and distant no more than three furlongs, from the 
city of Jerusalem. But for the actions of Monobazus the king, which he did 
during the rest of his life, we will relate them hereafter.t 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning Theudas, and the Sons of Judas the Galilean ; as also what Calamity 
fell upon the Jews on the Day of the Passover. 


§ 1. Now it came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judea, that a certain 


* This mourning, and fasting, and praying, used by Izates, with prostration of his body, and ashes 
apon his head, are plain signs that he was become either a Jew, or an Ebionite Christian, whe indeed 
differed not much from proper Jews. See chap. vi. sect. 1. However his supplications were hear, and 
ne was providentially delivered from that imminent danger he was in. . ; 

t These pyramids or pillars, erected by Helena, queen of Adiabene, near Jerusalem, three in number, 
are mentioned by Eusebius in his Eccles. Hist. B. n.ch. 12; for which Dr. Hudson refers us to Valesius’s 
notes upor that place. They are also mentioned by Pausanias, as hath been already noted, chap. ir 
rect. 6. Reland guesses that that now called Absalom’s pillar may be oneof them. 

2 This account is row wanting. 
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magician, whose name was Theudas,* persuaded a great part of the peopie to 

take their effects with them, and follow him to the river Jordan; for he told them 
he was a prophet, and that he would, by his own command, divide the river, and 
afiord them an easy passage over it; and many were deluded by his words. How- 
sver, Fadus did not permit him to make any advantage of his wild attempt, but 
sent a troop of horsemen out against them; who, falling upon them unexpectedly, 
slew many of them, and took many of them alive. They also took Theudas alive, 
and cut off his head, and carried it to Jerusalem. This was what befell the Jews 
in the time of Cuspius Fadus’s government. 

.2. Then came Tiberius Alexander as successor to Fadus; he was the son of 
Alexander the alabarch of Alexandria, which Alexander was a principal person 
among all his contemporaries, both for bis family and wealth: he was also more 
eminent for his piety than this his son Alexander, for he did not continue in the 
religion of his country. Under these procurators that great famine happened in 
Judea, in which queen Helena bought corn in Egypt at a great expense, and dis- 
tributed it to those that were in want, as I have related already. And besides 
this, the sons of Judas of Galilee, were now slain; I mean of that Judas who 
caused the people to revolt, when Cyrenius came to take an account of the estates 
of the Jews, as we have showed in a foregoing book. The names of those sons 
were James and Simon, whom Alexander commanded to be crucified. But now 
Herod, king of Chalcis, removed Joseph, the son of Camydus, from the high 
priesthood, and made Ananias, the son of Nebedus, his successor. And now it 
was that Cumanus came a successor to Tiberius Alexander; as also that Herod, 
brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Claudius Cesar. He Jeft behind him three sons, Aristobulus, whom he 
had by his first wife, with Bernictanus and Hircanus, both whom he had by 
Bernice his brother’s daughter. But Claudius Caesar bestowed his dominions on 
Agrippa junior. 

3. Now, while the Jewish affairs were under the administration of Cumanus, 
there happened a great tumult at the city of Jerusalem, and many of the Jews 
perished, therein. But I shall first explain the occasion whence it was derived. 
Whien that feast which is called the Passover was at hand, at which time our cus- 
tom is to use unleavened bread, and a great multitude was gathered together from 
all parts to that feast, Cumanus was afraid, lest some innovation should then be 
made by them; so he ordered that one regiment of the army should take their 
arms, and stand in the temple cloisters, to repress’ any attempts of innovation, if 
perchance any such should begin; and this was no more than what the former 
procurators of Judea did at such festivals. But on the fourth day of the feast, a 
certain soldier let down sis breeches, and exposed his privy members to the mul- 
titude, which put those that saw i:'m into a furious rage, and made them cry out, 
that this impious action was not don to reproach them, but God himself; nay, 
some of them reproached Cumanus, and pretended that the soldier was set on by 
him, which when Cumanus heard, he was also himself not a little provoked at 
such reproaches laid upon him; yet did he exhort them to leave off such sedi- 
tious attempts, and not to raise a tumult at the festival. But when he could not 
in¢uce them to be quiet, for they still went on in their reproaches to him, he gave 
order that the whole army should take their entire armour, and come to Antonia, 
which was a fortress, as we have said already, which overlooked the temple; but 
when the multitude saw the soldiers there, they were affrighted at them, and ran 
away hastily ; but as the passages out were but narrow, and as they thought their 
enemies followed them, they were crowded together in their flight, and a great 
number were pressed to death in those narrow passages; nor indeed was the 
number fewer than twenty thousand that perished in this tumult. So instead of 


-* This Theudas, who arose under Fadus the procurator, about A. D. 45 or 46, could not be 
that Theudas who arose in the days of the taxing, under Cyrenius; or about A. D.7. Acts, v; 


36, 37. Who that earlier Theudas was, see the note on B. xvii. ch. x. sect. 5. 
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a festival they had at last a mournful day of it; and they all ofithem forgot their 
prayers and sacrifices, and betook themselves to lamentation and weeping ; se’ 
great an-affliction did the impudent obsceneness of a single soldier bring upon 
them.* 

_4. Now before this their first mourning was over, another mischief befell thena 
also: for some of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when they were travel. 
jing along the public road, about a hundred furlongs from the city, robbed Ste. 
phanus, a servant of Cesar, as he was journeying, and plundered him of all that 
he had with him. Which things when Cumanus: heard: of, he sent soldiers im: 
mediately, and ordered them to plunder the neighbouring villages, and to bring 
the most eminent persons among them in bonds to him. Now as this devastation. 
was making, one of the soldiers seized the laws of Moses that lay in oné of those: 
villages, and brought them out before the eyes of all present, and toré them to 
pieces; and this was done with reproachful language, and much. scurrility. 
Which things when the Jews heard of, they ran together, and that in great num.. 
vers, and came down to Cesarea, where Cumanus then was, and besought him ' 
that he would avenge, not themselves, but God himself, whose laws had been af.’ 
fronted; for that they could not bear to live any longer, if the laws of their fore.» 
fathers must be affronted afier this manner. Accordingly Cumanus, out of fear 
lest the multitude should go into a sedition, and by the advice of his friends also, 
took care that the soldier who had offered tie affront to the Jaws should be be- 
headed, and thereby put a stop to the sedition which was ready to be kindled a 
second time. ' 


CHAP VI. 


ffow there happened a Quarrel between the Jews .n’ the Samaritans, and how 
Claudius put an end to their D.. ~ ences. 


§ 1. Now there arose a quarrel between the Samaritans and the Jews on, the oc 
casion following : it was the custom of the Galileans, when they came to the holy 
city at the festivals, to take their journeys through the country of the Samaritans ;} 
and at this time there lay, in the road they took, a village that was called Ginea, 
which was situated in the limits of Samaria and the great plain, where certain: 
persons thereto belonging fought wiih the Galileans, and killed a great many of 
them, But when the principal cf the Galileans were informed of what had been 
done, they came to Cumanus, and desired him to avenge the murder of those that 
were killed; but he was ind iced by the Samaritans, with money, to do nothing in. 
the matter: upon which, ihe Galileans were much displeased, and persuaded the 
multitude of the Jews to betake themselves to arms, and to regain their liberty, 
saying that “slavery was in itself a bitter thing, but that when it was joined. with 
direct injuries, it was perfectly intolerable.” And when their principal men en- 
deavoured to pacify them, and promised to endeavour to persuade Cumanus to- 
avenge those that were killed, they would not hearkem to them, but took their 
weapons, and.entreated the assistance of Eleazar, the son of Dineus, a robber, 
who had many years made his abode in the mountains; with which assistance 
they plundered many villages of the Samaritans... When Cumanus heard of this. 
action of theirs, he took the band of Sebaste, with four regiments of footmen, and. 
® ‘his, and many more tumults and seditions, which arose at the Jewish festivals, in Josephus, illus: 
trate that cautious procedure of the Jewish governors, when they said, Matt. xxvi. 5. «Let us not take 
Jesus on the feast-day, lest there be an uproaramong the people; as Reland well observes on this place, 
Jasephus also takes notice of the same thing, Of the War, B. ica. iv. sect. 30 nt 
+ This constant passage of the Galileans through the country of Samaria, as they went to Judea ang 
Terusalem, illustrates several passages in the gospel to the same purpose, as Dr, Hudson rightly observes. 
See Luke; xvii. 11;, John, iv. 4. | See-also Josephus in hisown difey sect..52, where that: journey is de- 
termined to three days. ante 
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armed the Samaritans, and marched out against the Jews, and caught them, and 
slew many of them, and took a great number of them alive ; whereupon those that 
were the most eminent persons at Jerusalem, and that both in regard of the re. 
spect that was paid them and the families they were of, as soon as they saw to 
what a height things were gone, put on sackcloth and heaped ashes upon their 
heads ; and by all possible means besought the seditious, and persuaded them that 
they would set before their eyes the utter subversion* of their country, the con. 
flagration of their temple, and the slavery of themselves, their wives, and children 
which would be the consequences of what they were doing ; and would alter their 
minds, would cast away their weapons, and for the future be quiet, and return to 
their own homes. ‘These persuasions of theirs prevatled upon them. So the 
people dispersed themselves, and the robbers went away again fo their places of - 
strength; and afier this time all Judea was overrun with robberies. 

2. But the principal of the Samaritans went to Ummidius Quadratus, the presi- 
dent of Syria, who at that time was at ‘Tyre, and accused the Jews of setting their 
villages on fire, and plundering them; and said withal, that ‘* they were not so 
‘ much displeased at what they had suffered, as they were at the contempt thereby 
showed the Romans; while, if they had received any injury, they ought to have 
made them the judges of what had been done, and not presently to make such de- 
vastation, as if they had not the Romans for their governors; on which account 
they came to him, in order to obtain that vengeance they wanted.” ‘This was the 
accusation which the Samaritans brought against the Jews. But the Jews affirm- 
ed that the Samaritans were the authors of this tumult and fighting; and that, in 
the first place, Cumanus had been corrupted by their gifts, and passed over the 
murder of those that were slain in silence. Which allegations when Quadratus 
heard, he put off the hearing of the cause, and promised that he would give sen- 
tence when he should come into Judea, and should have a more exact knowledge 
of the truth ofthat matter. So these men went away without success. Yet was 
it not long ere Quadratus came to Samaria ; where, upon hearing the cause, he 
supposed that the Samaritans were the authors of that disturbance. But, when 
he was informed that certain of the Jews were makirg innovations, he ordered 
those to be erucified whom Cumanus had taken caraves. From whence he went 
to a certain village called Lydda, which was not less than acity in largeness, and 
there heard the Samaritan cause a second time before his tribunal; and there 
fearned from a certain Samaritan, that one ofthe chief of the Jews, whose name 
was Dortus, and some other innovators with him, four in number, persuaded the 
multitude toa revolt from the Romans; whom Quadratus ordered to be put to 
deatn : but still he sent away Ananias the high priest, and Ananus, the comman- 
der [of the temple,] in bonds to Rome, to give an account of what they had done 
to Claudius Cesar. He also ordered the principal men, both of the Samaritans 
and of the Jews, as also Cumanus ‘the procurator, and Celer the tribune, to go to 
italy to the emperor, that he might hear their cause, and determine their diifer- 
ences one with another. But he came again to the city of Jerusalem, out of his 
fear that the multitude ofthe Jews should attempt some innovations; but he found 
the city in a peaceable state, and celebrating one of the usual festivals of their 
country to God. So he believed that they would not attempt any innovations, 
and left them at the celebration of the festival, and returned to Antioch. 

_ 3. Now Cumanus, and the principal of the Samaritans, who were sent to Rome, 
had a day appointed them by the emperor, whereon they were to have pleaded 
their caus about the quarrels they hadone with another. But now Cesar’s 
treedmen and his friends were very zealous on the behalf of Cumanu sand the 
Samaritans ; and they had prevailed over the Jews, unless Agrippa Junior, whe 

°* Our Saviour had foretold that the Jews rejectiowof his vospel would bring upon them, among other: 
miseries) these'three, which they themselves here show they expected would be the consequences oftheir 
present tumults ant! seditions; the utter subversion of their country, the conflagration of theirs temple; ant 
the slavery of themselves, thei: wives, and children. See Luke, xxi. 6—24. Fs 
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was then at Rome, had seen the principal of the Jews hard set, and had earnest. 
ly entreated Agrippina, the emperor’s wife, to persuade her husband to hear the 
cause, so as was agreeable to his justice, andto condemn those to be punished 
who were really the authors of this revolt from the Roman government. Where. 
upon Claudius was so well disposed beforehand, that when he had heard the cause, 
and found that the Samaritans had been the ringleaders in those mischievous do. 
ings, he gave order, that those who came up to him should be slain, and that Cu. 
manus should be banished. He also gave order, that Celer the tribune should bo 
carried back to Jerusalem, and should be drawn through the city in the sight cf 
all the people, and then should be slain. 


Sree 
——— 


CHAP. VII. 


Feliz is made Procurator of Judea; as also concerning Agrippa junior 
and his Sisters. 


§ 1. So Claudius sent Felix, the brother of Pallans, to take care of the affairs of 
Judea ; and when he had already completed the twelfth year of his reign, he 
bestowed upon Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanea, and added thereto 
‘Trachonitis, with Abila; which last had been the tetrarchy of Lysanias; but he took 
from him Chalcis, when he had been governor thereof four years. And when 
Agrippa had received these countries as the gift of Ceesar, he gave his sister 
Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of Emesa, upon his consent to be circum- 
cised ; for Epiphanes, the son of king Antiochus, had refused to marry her, be- 
cause, after he had promised her father formerly to come over to the Jewish re- 
ligion, he would not now perform that promise. He also gave Mariamne in mar- 
riage to Archelaus, the son of Helcias, to wham she had been betrothed formerly 
by Agrippa her father; from which marriage was derived a daughter, whose 
name was Bernice. 

2. But.for the marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, it was‘ no long time after. 
ward dissolved upon the following occasion : while Felix was procurator of Judea, 
he saw this Drusilla, and fell in love with her; for she did indeed exceed all 
other women in beauty ; and he sent to her a person whose name was Simon,* 
one of his friends, a Jew he was, and by birth a Cypriot, and one who pretended 
to be a magician, and endeavoured to persuade her to forsake her present hus- 
vand, and marry,him ; and promised, thet if she would not refuse him, he would 
make her a happy woman. Accordingly she acted ill, and because she was de- 
sirous to avoid her sister Bernice’s envy, for she was very ill treated by her on 


* This Simon, a friend of Felix, a Jew, born in Cyprus, though he pretended to bea magician, aud 
seems to have been wicked enough, could hardly be that famous Simon the magician, inthe Acts of the 
Apostles, vill. 9, &c. as some are ready to suppose. This Simon mentioned in the Acts was not pro- 
perly a Jew, but a Samaritan, of the town of Gitta, in the country of Samaria, as the A postolical Con- 
_ stitutions, vi. 7, the Recognitions of Clement, ii. 6, and Justin Martyr, himself born in the country of Sa 
maria, Apology, i. 34, informsus. He was also the author, not of any ancient Jewish, but of the first 
Gentile heresies, as the forementioned authors assureus. So I suppose him a different person from the 
other. I mean this only upon the hypothesis, that Josephus was not misinformed as to his being a Cy. 
priot Jew ; for otherwise the time, the name, the profession, and the wickedness of them both would 
strongly incline one to believe them the very same. As to that Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa junior, as. 
Josephus informs us here, and a Jewess, St. Luke informs us, Acts xxiv. 24, whom this Simon meu- 
tioned by Josephus persuaded to leave her former husband, Azizus, king of Emesa, a proselyte of justice, 
and to marry Felix, the heathen procurator of Judea; Tacitus, Hist. v. 9, supposes her to be a heathen, 
and the grand-daughter of Autonius and Cleopatra, contrary both to St. Luke and Josephus. Now Ta- 
citus lived somewhat too remcte, both as to time and plase, to be compared with either of those Jewish 
writers, in a matter concerniug the Jews in Judea in theirown days, and concerning a sister of Agrippa 
junior, with which Agrippa Josephus was himself so well acquainted. It is probable that Tacitus may 
gay true when he informs us tnat this Felix (who had in all three wives or queens, as Suetonius in Clau- 
dius, sect. 28, assures us,) did once marry such a grandchild of Antonius and Cleopatra, and findin 
tne name of one of them to have been Drusilla, he mistook her for that other. wife, whose name he di 
ant krow. 
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account of her beauty, was prevailed upon to transgress the laws of her fore. 
fathers, and to marry Felix; and when he hada son by her, he named him 
Agrippa. But after what manner that young man, with his wife, perished at the 
conflagration* of the mountain Vesuvius, in the days of ‘Titus Cesar, shall be 
related hereafter.t 

3. But as for Bernice, she lived a widow a long while after the death of Hered 
[king of Chalcis,] who was both her husband and her uncle; but, when the re- 
port went that she had criminal conversation with her brother [Agrippa junior, | 
she persuaded Polemo, who was king of Cilicia, to be circumcised, and to marry 
her, as supposing, that by this means she should prove those calumnies upon her 
to be false; and Polemo, was prevailed upon, and that chiefly on account of her 
riches. Yet did not this matrimony endure long ; but Bernice left Polemo, and, 
as was said, with impure intentions. So he forsook at once this matrimony aad 
the Jewish ‘religion: and at the same time Mariamne put away Archelaus, and 
was married to Demetrius, the principal man among the Alexandrian Jews, both 
for his fainily and his wealth ; and indeed he was then their alabarch. So she 
named her son, whom she had by him, Agrippinus. But of all these particulars 
we shall hereafter treat more exactly. 


CHAP. VIII. 


After what Manner, upon the Death of Claudius, Nero succeeded in the Govern. 
ment; as also what barbarous Things he did. Concerning the Robbers, 
Murderers, and Impostors, that arose while Felix and Festus were Pro- 

curators of Judea. 


§ 1. Now Claudius Cesar died when he had reigned thirteen years eight months 
and twenty days ;) and a report went about that he was poisoned by his wife 
Agrippina, Her father was Germanicus, the brother of Cesar. Her husband 
was Domitius Aunobarbus, one of the most illustrious persons that was in the city 
of Rome; after whose dams and her own long continuance in widowhood, 
Claudius te her to wife. She brought along with her a son, Domitius, of thé 
same name with his father. He had before this slain his wife Messalina out of 
jealousy, by whom he had his children Britannicus and Octavia; their eldest 
sister was Antonia, whom he had by Pelina his first wife. He also married 
Ociavia to Nero; for that was the name that Casar gave him afterward, upon 
his adopting him for lis son. 

2. But now Agrippina was afraid, lest, when Britannicus should come to man’s 
esiate, he should succeed his father in the government, and desired to seize upon 
the principality beforehand for her own son | Nero ;] upon which the resort went, 
that she thence compassed the death of Claudius. Accordingly she sent Bur- 
rhus, the general of the army, immediately, and with him the tribunes, and such 
also of the freedmen as were of the greatest authority, to bring Nero away into 
the camp, and to salute him emperor. And when Nero had thus obtained the 
government, he got Britannicus to be so poisoned that the multitude shouid not 
perceive it; although he publicly put hisown mother to death not long afierward, 
making her this requital, not only for being born of her, but for bringihy it su 

* This eruption of Vesuvius was one of the greatest we have in history. See Blanchini’s curious 
and important observations on this Vesuvius, aid its seven several great eruptions, with their remains 
_ vitrified, and stillexisting, in so many different strata under vround, till the diggers caine to the ante- 
diluvian waters, Ww ith their proportionabie interstices, iniplying the ‘deluge to have been above 2,500 
years before the Christian wra, accordingly to our exactest chronoiogy. 

+ This is now wanting. 
t This also is now wanting, 
§ This duration of the reign ef Claudius agrees with io, as Dr. Hudson here remarks: as he wise 


remarks, that Nero’s naine, which wasat first L. Domilius A2nobarbus, atter Claudius had adopted Ah 
was Nero Claudius Cesar Drusus Germanicus. 
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about by her contrivances, that he obtained the Roman empire. He aiso slew 
Octavia his own wife, and many other illustrious persons, under this pretence, 
that they plotted against him. . 

3. But I omit any farther discourse about these affairs; for there have been a 
great many who have composed the history of Nero; some of which have de- 
parted from the truth of facts out of favour, as having received benefits from him ; 
while others out of hatred to him, and the great ill will which they bare him, 
have so impudently raved against him with their lies} that they justly deserve to 
be condemned. Nor do I wonder at such as have told lies of Nero, since they 
have not in their writings preserved the truth of history as to those facts that 
were earlier than his time, even when the actors could have no way incurred their 
hatred, since those writers lived a long time after them. But as to these that 
have no regard to truth, they may write as they please; for in that they take de- 
light: but as to ourselves, who have made truth our direct aim, we shall briefly 
touch upon what only belongs remotely to this undertaking, but shall relate what 
hath happened to us Jews with great accuracy, and shall not grudge our pains in 
giving an account both of the calamities we have suffered, and of the crimes we have 
been guilty of. I will now therefore return to the relation of our own affairs. 

4, For in the first year of the reign of Nero, upon the death of Azizus, king of 
Emesa, Sdemus* his brother succeeded in his kingdom, and Aristobulus, the son 
of Herod, king of Chalcis, was intrusted by Nero with the government of the 
Lesser Armenia. Cesar also bestowed on Agrippa a certain part of Galilee. 
Tiberiast and Tarichee, and ordered them to submit to his jurisdiction. He 
gave him also Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen villages that lay about it. 

5. Now, as for the affairs cf the Jews, they grew worse and worse continuall 

3 ? 2 3 
for the country was again filled with robberies, and impostors who deluded the 
multitude. Yet did Felix catch, and put to death, many of those impostors every 
lay, together with the robbers. He also caught Eleazar, the son of Dineas, who 
had gotten together a company of robbers: and thishe did by treachery, for he 
gave him assurance, thaf he should suffer no harm, and thereby persuaded him 
to come to him; but whem he came he bound him, and sent him to Rome. Felix 

? 2 
also bore an ill will to Jonathan the high priest, because he frequently gave him 
admonitions about governing the Jewish affairs better than he did, lest he should 
himself have complaints made of him by the multitude, since he it was who had 
desired Caesar to send him as procurator of Judea. So Felix contrived a method 
whereby he might get rid of hin, now he was become so continually troublesome 
to him; for such continual admonitions are grievous to those who are disposed 
to act unjustly. Wherefore Felix persuaded one of Jonathan’s most faithful 
friends, a citizen of Jerusalem, whose name was Doras, to bring the robbers 
upon Jonathan. in order to kill him; and this he did by promising to give him a 
great deal of money for so doing. Doras complied with the proposal, and contrived 
matters so that the robbers might murder him aiter the following manner: certain 
of those robbers went up to the city, as if they were going to worship God, while 
they had daggers under their garments, and by thus mingling themselves among 
the multitude, they slew Jonathan,{ and as this murder was never avenged, the 
: ‘ % 

# This Soemus is elsewhere mentioned [by Josephus in his own Life, sect. 11, as also] by Dio Cassius 
and Tacitus, as Dr. Hudson informs us. 

+ This agrees with Josepbus’s frequent accounts elsewhere in his own Life, that Tiberias, and Tan 
chee, artd Gamala were under this Agrippa junior, till Justus, the son of Pistus, seized upon them for 
the Jews upon the breaking out of the war. 

t This treaeherous and barbarous murder of the good high priest Jonathan, by the contrivance of this 
wicked procurator Felix, was the immediate occasion of the ensuing murders by the Sicarii or ruilians, 
and one great cause of the following horrid cruelties and miseries of the Jewish vation, as Josephus here _ 
nilpposes, whose excellent reflection on the gross wickedness of that nation, as the direct cause of their 
terrible destruction, is well worthy the attention of every Jewish and of every Christian reader. And, 
since we are soon coming to the catalogue of the Jewish high priests, it may not be amiss, with Reland 
te insert this Jonathan among them, and to transcribe his particular catalogue of the last twenty-eigh 


nigh priests, taken out of Josephus, and begin with Ananelus, who was made by Herod the Greal, See Aa 
tig. B xv. ch. ii. sect. 4, and the note there, 
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robbers went np with the greatest security at the festival after this time, and 
huving aveapons concealed in like manner as before, and mingling themselves 
among the multitude, they slew certain of their own enemies, and were subser- 
vient to other men for money, and slew others, not only in remote parts of the 
city, but m the temple itself also; for they had the boldness to murder men 
there, without thinking of the impiety of which they were guilty. And this seems 
to me to have been the reason why God, out of his hatred of these men’s wick. 
edness, rejected our city, and, as for the temple, he no longer esteemed it sufli. 
ciently pure for him to inhabit therein, but brought the Romans upon us, and threw 
a fire upon the city to purge it, and brought upon us, our wives, and children, 
slavery, as desirous to make us wiser by our calamities. 

6. ‘Shese works, that were done by the robbers, filled the city with all sorts of 
impiety. And now these impostors* and deceivers persuaded the multitude to 
follow them into the wilderness, and pretended that they would exhibit manifest 
wonders and signs, that should be performed by the providence of God. And 
many that were prevailed on by them suffered the punishments of their folly ; for 
Felix brought them back, and then punished them. Moreover, there came out of 
Egypt} about this time to Jerusalem, one that said he was a prophet, and advised 
the multitude of the common people to go along with him to the Mount of Olives, 
as it was called, which lay over against the city, and at the distance of five fur- 
longs. He said farther, that he would show them from hence, how, at his com- 
mand, the walls of Jerusalem would fall down; and he promised them, that Ire 
would procure them an entrance into the city through those walls, when they were 
fallen down. Now, when Felix was informed of these things, he ordered his 
soldiers to take their weapons, and came against them with a great number of 
forsemen and footmen from Jerusalem, and attacked the Egyptian, and the people 
that were with him. He also slew four hundred of them, and took two hundred 
alive. But the Egyptian himself escaped out of the fight, but did not appear any 
more. And again the robbers stirred up the people to make war with the Ro- 
mans, and said, they ought not to obey them at all; and when any persons would 
not comply with them, they set fire to their villages, and plundered them. 

7. And now it was that a great sedition. arose between the Jews that inhabited 
Cesavea and the Syrians who dwelt there also, concerning their equal right to the 
privileges belonging to citizens; for the Jews claimed the preeminence, because 
Herod their king was the builder of Cesarea, and because he was by birth a Jew. 
Now the Syrians did not deny what was alleged about Herod ; but they said, that 
Cesarea was formerly called Strato’s ‘Tower, and that then there was not one 
Jewish inhabitant. When the presidents of that country heard of these disorders, 
they caught the authors of them on both sides, and tormented them with stripes, 


1. Ananelus. 16. Simon, the son of Boethus. 

2. Aristobulus. . 17. Matthias, the brother of Jonathan, ane son os 
3. Jesus, the son of Fabus. Ananus. 
4. Simon, the son of Boethus. 18. Alioneus. 

5. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 19. Josephus, the son of Camydus, 

6. Joazar, the son of Boethus. ° 20. Ananias, the son of Nebedeus. 

7. Eleazar, the son of Boethus. 21. Jonathas. 

8. Jesus, the son of Sie. 22. Ismael, the son of Fabi. 

9. ‘Annas, or] Ananus, the son of Seth, 23. Joseph Cabi, the son of Simon. 
£0. Ismael, the son of Fabus. 24. Ananus, the son of Ananus. | 
11. Eleazar, the son of Ananus. 25. Jesus, the son of Damneus. 
12. Simon. the son of Camithus. 26. Jesus, the son of Gamaliel. 
13. Josephus Caiaphas, the son-in-law to Ananus. 27. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 
14. Jonathan, the son of Ananus. 28. Phannias, theson of Samuel. 


(5. Vheophilus, his brother, and son ef Ananns. 


As for Ananus and Joseph Caiaphas, here mentioned about the middle of this casalogue, they are ne 
yther than those Aunas and Caiaphas, so often mentioned in the four gospels; and that Anamas, the 
on cf Nebedeus, was that high priest before whom St. Paul pleaded his own cause, Acts, xxiv. 

* Of these Jewish impostors and false prophets, with many other circumstances and miseries of the 
Jews, till their utter destruction, foretold by our Saviour, see Lit. Accompl. of Proph. p. 58—75, 

¢ Ofthis Egyptian impostor, and the number of his followers in Josephus, see Acts, xxi. 33s 
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and by that means put a stop to the disturbance fora time. But the Jewish citi. 
zens, depending on their wealth, and on that account despising the Syrians, re- 
proached them again, and hoped to provoke them by such reproaches. However, 
the Syrians, though they were inferior in wealth, yet valuing themselves highly 
on this account, that the greatest part of the Roman soldiers that were there were 
either of Cesarea or of Sebaste, they also for some time used reproachful Jan- 
guage to the Jews also; and thus it was, till at length they came to throwing 
stones at one another, and several were wounded, and fell on both sides, though 
the Jews were still the conquerors. But when Felix saw that this quarrel was 
become a kind of war, he came upon them on the sudden, and desired the Jews 
to desist; and when they refused so to do, he armed his soldiers, and sent them 
out upon them, and slew many of them, and took more of them alive, and per. 
mitted his soldiers to plunder some of the houses of the citizens, which were full 
of riches. Now those Jews that were more moderate, and of-principal dignity 
among them, were afraid of themselves, and desired of Felix that he would sound 
a retreat to his soldiers, and spare them for the future, and afford them room for 
repentance, for what they had done; and Felix was prevailed upon to do so. 

8. About this time king Agrippa gave the high priesthood to Ismael, who was 
the son of*Fabi. And now arose a sedition between the high priests and the prin- 
cipal men of the multitude of Jerusalem; each of which got them a company of 
the boldest sort of men, and of those that loved innovations, about them, and be. 
came leaders to them; and when they struggled together, they did it by castiug 
reproachful words against one another, and by throwing stones also. And there 
was nobody to reprove them, but these disorders were done after a litentious 
manner in the city, as if it had no government over it. And such was the im. — 
pudence* and boldness that had seized on the high priests, that they had the har. 
diness to send their servants into the threshing-floors, to take away those tithes 
that were due to the priests ; insomuch that it so fell out, that the poorer sort of 
the priests died for want. ‘I’o this degree did the violence of the seditious prevail 
over all right and justice ! 

9. Now when Porcius Festus was sent as successor to Felix, by Nero, the 
principal of the Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea went up to Rome to accuse Felix ; 
and he had certainly been brought to punishment, unless Nero had yielded to the 
importunate solicitations of his brother Pallas, who was at that time had in the 
greatest honour by him. ‘lwo of the principal Syrians in Cesarea persuaded 
Burrhus, who was Nero’s tutor, and secretary for his Greek epistles, by giving 
him a great sum of money, to disannul that equality of the Jewish privileges of 
citizens Which they hitherto enjoyed. So Burrhus, by his solicitations, obtained 
jeave of the emperor, that an epistle should be written te that purpose. ‘This 
epistle became the occasion of the following miseries that befell our nation; for 
when the Jews of Cesarea were informed of the contents of this epistle to the 
Syrians, they were more disorderly than before, till a war was kindled. 

10. Upon Festus’s coming into Judea, it happened that Judea was afflicted by 
the robbers, while all the villages were set on fire, and plundered by them. And 
then it was that the Sicarii, as they were called, who were robbers, grew nume- 
rous. ‘They made use of small swords, and much different in length from the 
Persian acinace, but somewhat crooked, and like the Roman sice [or sickles,] 
us they were called ; and from those weapons these robbers got their denomina- 
tion ; and with those weapons they slew a great many: for they mingled them. 
selves among the multitude at their festivals, when they were come up in crowds 
from all parts to the city to worship God, as we said before, and easily slew those 
that they had a mind to slay. ‘They also came frequently upon the villages be. 
Jonging to their enemies, with their weapons, and plundered them, and set them 

* The wickedness here was very peculiar and extraordinary, that the high priests should so oppress 


their brethren the priests, as to starve the poorest of them to death. See the like presently, ch. ix. sect. 2. 
Such fatal crimes are covetousness and tyranny in the clergy, as wellas in the laity, in allages. 
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on fire. So Festus sent forces, both horsemen and footmen, to fali upon those 
that had been seduced by a certain impostor, who promised them deliverance and 
freedom from the miseries they were under, if they would but follow him as far 
as the wilderness. Accordingly those forces that were sent destroyed both him 
that had deluded them, and those that were his followers also. 

11. About the same time king Agrippa built himself a very large dining-room 
in the royal palace at Jerusalem, near to the portico. Now this palace had been 
erected of old by the children of Asamoneus, and was situated upon an elevation, 
and afforded a most delightful prospect to those that had a mind to take a view 
of the city, which prospect was desired by the king; and there he could lie 
down, and eat, and thence observe what was done in the temple; which thing 
when the chief men of Jer salem saw, they were very much displeased at it; 
for it was not agreeable to the institutions of our country or law, that what wag 
done in the temple should be viewed by others, especially what belonged to the 
sacrifices. ‘They therefore erected a wall upon the uppermost building which 
belonged to the inner court of the temple towards the west: which wall when it 
was built, did not only intercept the prospect of the dining-room in the palace, 
but also of the western cloisters that belonged to the outer court of the temple 
also, where it was that the Romans kept guards for the temple at the festivals. 
At these doings both king Agrippa, and principally Festus the procurator, were 
much displeased ; and Festus ordered them to pull the wall down again: but the 
Jews petitioned him to give them leave to send an embassage about this matter 
to Nero; for they said they could not endure to live if any part of the temple 
should be demolished ; and when Festus had given them leave so to do, they 
sent ten of their principal men to Nero, as also Ismael the high priest, and Hel. 
cias the keeper of the sacred treasure. And when Nero had heard what they 
had to say, he not only forgave them* what they had already done, but also gave 
them leave to let the wall they had built stand. This was granted them in order 
to gratify Poppea, Nero’s wife, who was a religious woman, and had requested 
these favours of Nero, and who gave orders to the ten ambassadors to go their 
way home; but retained Helcias and Ismael as hostages with herself. As soon 
as the king heard this news, he gave the high priesthood to Joseph, who was 
called Cabi, the son of Simeon, formerly high priest. 


CHAP. IX 


Concerning Albinus, under whose Procuratorship James was sloin; as also what 
Edifices were built by Agrippa. 


§ 1. Anp now Cesar, upon hearing of the death of Festus, sent Albinus inte 
Judea, as procurator. But the king deprived Joseph of the high priesthood, aud 
bestowed the succession to that dignity on the son of Ananus, who was also Liin- 
eelf called Ananus. Now the report goes, that this eldest Ananus proved a most 
5 

fortunate man ; for he had five sons, who had all performed the otlice of a high 
priest to God, and who had himself enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, 
which had never happened to any other of our high priests.. But this younger 
Ananus, who, as we have told you already, took the high priesthood, was a bold 
man in his temper, and very insolent: he was also of the sect of the Sadducees,T 

* We have here one eininent example of Nero’s mildness and goodness im his government tewar’s 
tne Jews, during the first five years of his reign, so fainous i antionity; we have perhaps anoiwer in 
Josephuis’s own Life, sect. 3; anda third, though ofa very different nature her. , in sect. Ujust beture, 
However, both the generous acts of kindness were obtained of Nero by his queen Voppea, who was a 
religious lady, and perhaps privately a Jewish proselyte, and so were not owin, eitirely to Nero's own 
goodness. 

+ it heace evidently appears, that Sadducees might be high priests in the days of Josephus, aud tuat 
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who are yery rigid in judging offenders above all the rest of the Jews, as weihave 
already observed ; when therefore Ananus was of this disposition, he thought he 
had now a proper opportunity [to exercise his authority.] Festus was now dead, 
and Albinus was but upon the road; so he assembled the sanhedrim of judges, 
and brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name 
was James, and some others [or some of his companions.] And when he had 
formed an accusation against them as breakers of the law, he delivered them ‘to 
be stoned: but as for those who seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and 
such as were the most uneasy at the breach of the laws, they dishked what 
was done; they also sent to the king [Agrippa,] desiring him to send to Ananus 
that he should act so no more, for that what he had already done was not to be 
Justified: nay, some of them went also te meet Albinus, as he was upon his 
journey from Alexandria, and informed him, that it was not lawful for Ananus 


to assemble a sanhedrim without his comsent.* Whereupon Albinus complied 


with what they said, and wrote in anger to Ananus, and threatened that he would 
bring him to punishment for what he had done; on which account king Agrippa 
took the high priesthood from him, when he had ruled but three months, and 
made Jesus, the son of Damneus, high priest. 

2. Now as soon as Albinus was come to the city of Jerusalem, he used all his 
endeavours and care that the country might be kept in peace, and this by de- 


~-stroying many of the Sicarii. But as for the high priest Ananias,t he increased 


in glory every day, and this to a great degree, and had obtained the favour and 
esteem of the citizens in a signal manner, for he was a great hoarder up of 
money ; he therefore cultivated the friendship of Albinus, and of the high priest 
[Jesus,] by making them presents; he had also servants who were very wicked. 
who joined themselves to the boldest sort of the peop!e, and went to the thresh. 
ing-floors, and took away the tithes that belonged to the priests by violence, and 
did not refrain from beating such as would not give these tithes to them. So the 
other high priests acted in the like manner, as did those his servants, without 
any one’s being able to prohibit them; so that [some of the] priests, that of old 
were wont to be supported with those tithes, died for want of food. 

3. But now the Sicarii went into the city by night, just before the festival, 
which was now at hand, and took the scribe belonging to the governor of the 
temple, whose name was Hleazar, who was the son of Ananus [ Ananias] the high. 
priest, and bound him, and carried him away with them; afler which they sent 
to Ananias, and said, that they would send the scribe to him, if he would per- 
suade Albinus to release ten of those prisoners which he had caught of their 
party ; so Ananias was plainly forced to persuade Albinus, and gained his request 
of him. This was the beginning of greater calamities, for the robbers perpe- 


e o « 
tually contrived to catch some of Ananias’s servants, and when they had takep 


them alive, they would not let them go, till they thereby recovered some of their 


these Sadducees were usually very severe and inexorable judges, while the Pharisees were much milder, 
and more merciful, as appears by Reland’s instances in his note en this place, and on Josephus’s Life, 
sect. 34; and those taken from the New Testament, from Josephus himself, and from the rabbins; noi 
ao we meet with any Sadducees later than this high priest in all Josephus. 

* Of this condemnation of James the Just, and its causes, as also that he did not die till long after 
wards, see Prim. Christ. Revived, vol. iti. ch.43—46.. The sanhedrim condemned our Saviour, but 
could not put him to death without the approbation of the Roman procurator ; ner could therefore Ana- 
nias and his sanhedrim do more here, since they never had Albinus’s approbation for the putting this 
James to death. : 

+ This Ananias was not the son of Nebedeus, as 1 take it, but he who was called Annas, or Ananus 
the elder, the $tb if the catalogue, and who had been esteemed high priest for a !ong time, and, besides 
Caiaphas his son-in-law, had five of his own sons high priests after him, which were those of numbers 
ti 14, 15, 1%, 24, in the foregoing catalogue. Nor ought we to pass slightly over what Josephus heie 
says of this Annas or Ananias, that he was high priest a long time before his children were so; he was the 
son of Seth, and is set down firs: for high priest in the foregoing catalogue, under number 9. He was 
made by Quirinus, and continued till Ismael, the 10th in number, for about twenty-three years, which 
long duration of high priesthood, joined to the succession of his son-in-law, and five children of his own, 
mare him a sort of perpetual high priest, and was perhaps the occasion that former high priests keps 
their titles ever afterwards; for believe it is hardly met with before him. 
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own Sicarii. And as they were again become no small number, they grew bold, 
and were a great affliction to the whole county. 

4, About this time it was that king Agrippa built Cesarea Philippi larger than 
it was before, and, in honour of Nero, named it Neronias. And when he had 
built a theatre at Berytus, with vast expenses, he bestowed on them shows, tv 
_be exhibited every year, and spent therein many ten thousand [drachme:] he 
also gaye the people a largess of corn, and distributed oil, among them, and 
adorned the entire city with statues of bis own donation, and with original images 
made by ancient hands; nay, he almost transferred all that was most ornamental 
in his own kingdom thither. This made him more than ordinartly hated by his 
subjects ; because he took those things away that belonged to them, to adorn a 


=) 
foreign city. And now Jesus, the son of Gamaliel, became the successor of 


Jesus, the son of Damneus, in the high priesthood, which the king had taken | 


from the other; on which account a sedition arose between the high priests, with 
regard to one another; for they got together bodies of the boldest sort of the 
people, and frequently came from reproaches to throwing of stones at each other, 
But Ananias was too hard for the rest by his riches, which enabled him to gain 
those that were most ready to receive. Costobarus also, and Saulus, did them. 
selves get together a multitude of wicked wretches, and this because they were 
nf the royal family ; ; and so they obtained favour among them, because of their 
kindred to Agrippa: but still they used violence with the people, and were very 
ready to plunder those that were weaker than themselves. And from that time 
it principally came to pass, that our city was greatly disordered, and that all! 
things grew worse and worse among us. 

5. But when Albinus heard that “Gessius’ Florus was coming to succeed him, 
he was desirous to appear to do somewhat that might be grateful to the people 
of Jerusalem; so he brought out all those prisoners ‘who seemed to him to be the 
most plainly worthy of death, and ordered tiem to be put to death accordingly. 
Bur us to those who had been put into prison on some trifling eccasions, he took 
money of them, and dismissed them; by which means the prisons were indeed 
emptied, but the country was filled with robbers. 

6. Now as many of the Levites,* which is a tribe of ours, as were singers of 
hymns, persuaded the king to assemble a sanhedrim, and to give them leave tu 
wear linen garments, as well as the priests : for they said, that this would be a 
work worthy the times of his government, that he might have a memorial of such 
a novelty, as being his doing. Nor did they fail of ‘obtaining their desire ; for 
the king, with the suffrages of those that came into the sanhedrim, gr auted the 
singers of hymns this privilege, that they might lay aside their porter garments, 
and wear such a linen one as they desired ; and as a part of this tribe ministered 
in the temple, he also permitted them to learn those hymns as they had besorzht 
him for. Now all this was contrary to the laws of our country, which whenever 
they have been transgressed, we have never been able to avoid the punishment 
of such transgressjons. 

7. And now it was that the templet was finished. So when the pecple saw 
that the workmen were unemployed, who were above eighteen thousand, and that 
they, receiving no wages, were in want, because they had earned their bread by 
their labours about the temple; and while they were unwilling to keep by them 
‘the treasures that were there deposited, out of fear of [their being carried away 
by] the Romans; and while they had a regard to the making provision for the 
‘workmen, they nda a mind to expend those treasures upon them: for if any one 
‘of them did but labour for asingle hour, he received his pay immediately ; so they 

* This insolent petition of some of the Levites, to wear the sarcerdotal garments when they sung hyinna 
to God in the temp! e, was very probably owing to the great depression and contempt the haughty vgn 
priest had now brought their brethren the priests into; of which see ch. viii. sect. $j and ch. ix. ‘sect. 2. 


+ Of this finishing, not of the Nace, or holy-house, but of the sspov, or courts, about it, called in general 
‘the femple, sce the note on B. xvii. ch. x. sect. 2. 
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persuaded him to rebuild the eastern cloisters. These cloisters belonged to the 
outer court, and were situated in a deep valley, and had walls that reached four 
hundred cubits [in length,] and were built of square and very white stones, the 
leng‘h of each of which stones was twenty cubits, and their height six cubits. 
This was the work of king Solomon,* who first of all built the entire temple. 
But king Agrippa, who had the care of the temple committed to him by Claudius 
Cesar, considering that it is easy to demolish any building, but hard to build it 
up again, and that it was particularly hard to do it to these cloisters, which would 
require a considerable time, and great sums of money, he denied the petitioners 
their request about that matter: but he did not obstruct them when they desired 
the city might be paved with white stone. He also deprived Jesus, the son of 
Garnaliel, of the high priesthood, and gave it to Matthias, the son of Theophilus, 
under whom the Jews’ war with the Romans took its beginning. 


ens 


CHAP. X. 


An Enumeration of the High Priests. 


§ 1. Anp now I think it proper and agreeable to this history, to give an account 
of our high priests; how they began, and who those are which are capable of 
that dignity, and how many of them there had been at the end of the war. In 
the first place, therefore, history informs us, that Aaron, the brother of Moses. 
officiated to God as a high priest, and that after his death his sons succeeded him 
immediately ; and that this dignity hath been continued down from them to all 
their posterity. Whence it is the custom of our country, and that no one should 
take the high priesthood of God, but he who is of the blood of Aaron, while every 
one that is of another stock, though he were a king, can never obtain that high 
priesthood. Accordingly, the number of all the high priests from Aaron, of whom 
we have spoken already, as of the first of them, until Phanas, who was made high 
priest during the war by the seditious, was eighty-three; of whom thirteen off- 
ciated as high priests in the wilderness, from the days of Moses, while the taber- 
nacle was standing, until the. people came into Judea, when king Solomon erected 
the temple to God: for at the first they held the high priesthoed till the end of 
their life, although afterward they had successors while they were alive. Now 
these thirteen, who were the descendants of two of the sons of Aaron, received 


this dignity by succession, one after another; for their form of government was 


an aristocracy, and after that a monarchy, and in the third place the government — 
was regal. Now tke number of years during the rule of these thirteen, from the — 


day when our fathers departed out of Egypt, under Moses their leader, until the 
building of that temple which king Solomon erected at Jerusalem, were six hun. 
dred and twelve. After those thirteen high priests, eighteen took the high priest. 
hood at Jerusalem, one in succession to another, from the days of king Solomon 


until Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, made an expedition against that city and © 
burnt the temple, and removed our nation into Babylon, and then took Josedek the | 
high priest captive; the times of these high priests was four hundred sixty-six — 


years six months and ten days, while the Jews were still under the regal govern. 
ment. But after the term of the seventy years’ captivity under the Babylonians, - 
Cyrus, king of Persia, sent the Jews from Babylon to their own land again, and 1 


gave them leave to rebuild their temple; at which time Jesus, the son of Josedek, | 


took the high priesthood over the captives when they were returned home. Now 


he and his posterity, who were in all fifteen, until king Antiochus Eupator, were 


nnder a democratical government for four hundred and fourteen years; und {hen 


* Of these cloisters of Solomon, sce the description of the temple, ch. xiii. They seem, by Josevhus'é 
» osds, to have been built ircne the bottom of the valley. 
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the foremontioned Antiochus, and Lysias the general of his army, deprived Onias, 
who was also named Menelaus, of the high priesthood, and slew him at Berea, 
and, driving away the son [of Onias the third,] put Jacimus into the place of the 
high priest, one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of the family of 
Onias. On which account Onias, who was the nephew of Onias that was dead, 
and bore the same name with his father, came into Egypt, and got into the friend. 
ship of Ptolemy Philometer, and of Cleopatra his wife, and persuaded them to 
make him the high priest of that temple which he built to God in the prefecture 
of Heliopolis, and this in imitation of that at Jerusalem; but as for that temple 
which was built in Egypt, we have spoken of it frequently already. Now when 
Jacimus had retained the high priesthood three years, he died, and there was no 
one that succeeded him, but the city continued seven years without a high priest; 
but then the posterity of the sons of Asamoneus, who had the government of the 
nation conferred upon them, when they had beaten the Macedonians in war, ap- 
pointed Jonathan to be their high priest, who ruled over them seven years. And 
when he had been slain by the treacherous contrivance of ‘l'rypho, as we have 
related somewhere, Simon his brother took the high priesthood; and when he was 
destroyed at a feast by the treachery of his son-in-law, his own son, whose name 
was Hyrcanus, succeeded him, after he had held the high priesthood one year 
longer than his brother. This Hyrcanus enjoyed that dignity thirty years, and 
died an old man, leaving the succession to Judas, who was also called Aristo. 
bulus, whose brother Alexander was his heir; which Judas died of a sore dis- 
temper, after he had kept the priesthood, together with the royal authority, for - 
this Judas was the first that put on his head a diadem, for one year. And when 
Alexander had been both king and high priest twenty-seven years, he departed 
this life, and permitted his wife Alexandra to appoint him that should be high 
priest ; so she gave the high priesthood to Hyrcanus, but retained the kingdom 
herself nine years, and then departed this life. ‘The like duration [and no longer] 
did her son Hyrcanus enjoy the high priesthood; for after her death his brother 
Aristobulus fcught against him, and beat him, and deprived him of his principa- 
lity ; and he did himself both reign, and perform the office of high priest to God. 
But when he had reigned three years and as many months, Pompey came upon 
him, and not only took the city of Jerusalem by force, but put him and his chil- 
dren in bonds, and sent them to Rome. He also restored the high priesthocd to 
Hlyrcanus, and made him governor of the nation, but forbade him to wear a 
diadem. This Hyrcanus ruled, besides his first nine years, twenty-four years 
more, when Barzapharnes and Pacorus, the generals of the Parthians, passed 
over Euphrates, and fought with Hyrcanus, and took him alive, and made Anti- 
gonus, the son of Aristobulus, king; and when he had reigned three years and 
tnree months, Sosius and Herod besieged him, and took him, when Antony had 
him brought to Antioch, and slain there. Herod was then made king by the 
Romans, but did no longer appoint high priests out of the family of Asa‘n neus; 
but made certain men to be so that were of no eminent families, but barely of 
those that were priests, excepting that he once gave that dignity to Aristobulus; 
for when he had made this Aristobulus, the grandson of that Hyrcanus who was 
taken by the Parthians, and had taken his sister Mariamne to wife, he thereby 
aimed to win the good will of the people, who had a kind remembrance of Hyr- 
canus [his grandfather.] Yet did he afterward, out of his ferr lest they should 
all bend their inclinations to Aristobulus, put him to death, and that by contriving 
how to have him suffocated, as he was swimming at Jericho, as we have already 
related that matter; but after this man he never intrusted the high priesthood to 
the posterity of the sons of Asamoneus. Archelaus also, Herod’s son, did like 
his father in the appointment of the high priests, as did the Romans also, who 
took the government over the Jews into their hands afterward. Accordingly the 
number of the high priests, from the days of Herod until the day when Titus took 
the temple and the city, and burned them, were in all twenty-eight ; the time also 
\ 
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that belonged to them was a hundred ‘and seven years. Some of these were the 
political governors of the people under the reign of Herod, and under the reign 
of Archelaus his son, although after their deatn the government became an aris: 
tocracy, and the high priests were intrusted with a dominion over the nation. And 
thus much may suffice to be said concerning our high priests. 


CHAP. XI. | 
Concerning Florus the Procurator, who necessitated the Jews to take up Arms against 
} the Romans. The Conclusion. ) 


§. 1. Now Gessius Florus, who was sent as successor to Albinus by Nero, filled 
Judea with abundance of miseries. He was hy birth of the city Clazomtne, 
and brought along with him his wife Cleopatra (by whose friendship with Pop. 
pea, Nero’s wife, he obtained this government,) who was no way different from 
him in wickedness. This Florus was so wicked, and so violent in the use of his 
authority, that the Jews took Albinus to have been [comparatively] their bene- 
factor ; so excessive were the mischiefs that he brought upon them. For Albi.. 
nus concealed his wickedness, and was careful that it might not be discovered to 
all men ; but Gessius Florus, as though he had been sent on purpose to show his 


_ erimes to every body, made a pompous ostentation of them to our nation, as never 


omitting any sort of violence, nor any unjust sort of punishment; for he was not 
to be moved by pity, and never was satisfied with any degree cf gain that came 


in his way; nor had he any more regard to great than to small acquisitions, but 
became a partner with the robbers themselves. For a great many fell then into 


that practice without fear, as having him for their security, and depending on 
him, that he would save them harmless in their particular robberies; so that there 
were no bounds set to the nation’s miseries; but the unhappy Jews, when they 
were not able to bear the devastations which the robbers made among them, were 
all under a necessity of leaving their own habitations, and of flying away, as 
hoping to dwell more easily any where else in the world among foreigners [than 
m their own country.] And what need I say any more upon this head? since it 
was this Florus who necessitated us to take up arms against the Romans, while. 
we thought it better to be destroyed at once, than by little and little. Now this 
war began in the second year of the government of Florus, and the twelfth year 
of the reign of Nero. But then what actions we were forced to do, or what mi. 
series we were enabled to suffer, may be accurately known by such as will pernse 


those books which I have written about the Jewish War. 


2..I shall now, therefore, make an end here of my Antiquities; after the con-. 


clusion of which events, | began to write that account Of, the War; and these : 


Antiquities contain what hath been delivered down to us from the original crea. 
tion of man, until the twelfth year of the reign of. Nero, as to what hath befallet, 
us Jews, as well in Egypt as in Syria, and in Palestine, and what we have suf- 
fered from the Assyrians and Babylonians, and what afflictions the Persians and 


Macedonians, and aftcr them the Romans, have brought upon us; for] think I 


may say that I have composed this history with sufficient accuracy in all things. 


I have attempted to enumerate those high priests that we have had during the in- — 
terval uf two thousand years; I have also carried down the succession of our — 
kings, and related their actions, and political administration, without [consider- _ 
able]/errors, as also the power of our monarchs; and all according to what “is — 
written in our sacred books; for this it was that I promised to do in the begin. — 
ning of this history. And Iam so boid as to say, now I have so completely per- 
‘ected the work I proposed to myself to do, thatno other person, whether he were’ — 
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rately deliver these accounts to the Greeks as is done inthese books. For those 
of my own nation freely acknowledge, that I far exceed them in the learning be. 
longing to Jews; I have also’ taken a great deal of pains to obtain the learn. 
ing of tne Greeks, and understand the elements of the Greek language, although 
I have so long accustomed myseif to speak our own tongue that [ cannot pro- 
nounce Greek with sufficient exactness; for our nation does not encourage those 
that learn the languages of many nations, and so adorn their discourses with the 
smoothness of their perfods ; because they look upon this sort of accomplishment 
#* vommon, not only to all sorts of freemen, but to as many of the servants as 
please to learn them. But they give him the testimony of being a wise man, 
who is fully acquainted with our laws, and is able to interpret their meaning; on 
which account, as there have been many who have done their endeavours with 
ereat patience to obtain this learning, there have yet hardly been so many astwo 
or three that have succeeded therein, who were immediately well rewarded: for 
their pains. . oer 

3. And now it willnot be perhaps an invidious thing, if I treat briefly of mv 
own family, and of the actions of my own life, while there are still living such as 
can either prove what I say to be false, or can attest that it is true; with which 
accounts I shall put an end to these Antiquities; which are contained in twenty 
books, and sixty thousand verses. And if God* permit me, I will briefly run 
over this war again, with what befell us therein to this very day, which is the 
thirreenth year of the reign of Cesar Domitian, and the fifty-sixth year of my 
own life. I have also an intention to write three books concerning our Jewish 
opinions about God and his essence, and about our laws; why, according to them, 
some things are permitted us to do, and others are prohibited. 


* What Josephus here declares his intention to do, if God permitted, to give the public again an 
aliridgment of the Jewish War, and to add, what befell them farther to that very day, the 13th of Do- 
mitian, or A. D. 93, is not, that I have observed, taken distinct nétice of by any; nor do we ever hear 
of it elsewhere, whether he performed what he now intended or not. “Some of the reasons of this de 
sign of his might possibly be his observation of the many errors he had been. guilty of in the two first of 
‘those seven books of the War, which were written when he was comparatively young, and less acquaint 
ed with the Jewish Antiquities than he now was, and in which abridgment we might have hoped to find 
those many passages which himself, as well as those several passages which others refer to, as written by 
him, but which are not extant in his present works. However, since many of his own references to 
what he had written elsewhere, as well as most of his own errors, belong to such early times as could not 
well come into this abridgment of the Jewish war; and since none of those that quote things not now 
extant in his works, including himself as well as others, ever cite any such abridgment, | am forced 
rather to suppose that he never did publish any such work at all, I mean as distinct from his own life, 
written by himself, for an Appendix to these Antiquities, and this at least above seven years after these 
Antiquities were finished. Nor indeed does it appear tome, that Josephus ever published that other 
work here mentioned, as intended by him for the public also. I mean the three or fourbooks concerning — 
God and his essence, and concerning the Jewish laws ; why, according to them, some things were permitted 
the Jews, and others prohibited; which last seems to be the same work which J+sephus had also pro- 
mised, if God permitted, at the conclusion of his preface to these Antiquities; ner do I suppose that he 
ever published any of them. ‘The death of all his friends at court, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and 
the coming of those he had ro acquaintance with to the crown, I mean Nerva and T rajan, together with 
his removal from Rome to Judea, with what followed it, might ‘easily interrupt such his intentions, and 
prevent his publication of those works. 


THE 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


§ 1. Tue family from which I am derived is not an ignoble one, but bath 
descended all along from the priests; and as nobility among several people 1s 
of a different origin, so, with us, to be of the sacerdotal dignity is an indication 
of the splendour of a family. Now 1am not only sprung from a sacerdotal fa- 
mily in general, but from the first of the twenty-four courses :* and as among us 
there is not only a considerable difference between one family of each course 
and another, I am of the chief family of that first course also; nay, farther, by my 
‘mother I am of the royal blood; for the children of Asamoneus, from whom that 
family was derived, had both the office of the high priesthood, and the dignity of a 
king, for a long time together. 1 will accordingly set down my progenitors in 
order. My grandfathers’s father was named Simon, with the additioa of Psellus: 
_he lived at the same time with that son of Simon the high priest, who first of all 
the high priests was named Hyrcanus. This Simon Psellus had nine sons, one 
of which was Matthias, called Ephlias; he married the daughter of Jonathan 
the high priest, which Jonathan was the first of the sons of Asamoneus, who was 
high priest, and was the brother of Simon the high priest also. ‘This Matthias 
had a son called Matthias Curtus, and that in the first year of the government of 
_Hyrcanus ; his son’s name was Joseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of 
Alexandra: his son Matthias was born in the tenth year of the reign of Arche. 
laus ; as was I born to Matthias on the first year of the reign of Caius Cesar. I 
have three sons ; Hyrcanus the eldest was born on the fourth year of the reign 
of Vespasian, as was Justus born on the seventh, and Agrippa on the ninth. 
Thus have I set down the genealogy of my family as [I have found it described 
in the public records,t and so bid adieu to those who calumniate me [as of a 
_Jower original. | 
2. Now my father Matthias was not only eminent on account of his nobility, 
but had a higher commendation on account of his righteousness, and was. in 
great reputation in Jerusalem, the greatest city we have. I was myself brought 
up with my brother, whose name was Matthias, for he was my own brother, by 
both father and mother; and I made mighty proficiency in the improvements of 
my learning, and appeared to have both a great memory and understanding, 


« 
) # We may hence correct the error of the Latin copy of the second book against Apion, sect. 7, & (fet 
the Greek is there lost,) which says, there were then only four tribes or courses of the priests, instead of 
twerty-four. Nor is this testimony to be disregarded, as if Josephus there contradicted what he had af 
firined here; because even the account there given better agrees to twenty-four than to four courses, 
while he says, that each of those courses contained above 5000 men, which, multiplied by only four, 
will make not na more than 20,000 priests; whereas the number 120,000, as multiplied by twentv-four 
seems much the most probable, they being about one-tenth of the whole people, even after the captivity. 
See Ezra, ii. 36—39, Nehem. vii. 33—42; 1 Esd. v. 24, 25; with Ezra, ii. 64; Nehem. vii. 66; 1 Esd, 
¢. 41. Nor will thiscommon reading or notion of but four courses of priests agree with Josephus's own 
farther assertion elsewhere, Antiq. B. vii. ch. xiv. sect. 7, that David's partition of the priests into twen- 
ty-four courses had continued to that day. 
+ Aneminent example of the care of the Jews about their genealogies, especially %s to the priests. See 
‘ 
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oreover, when I was a child, and about fourteen years of age, ] was commend. 
ed by all for the love I had to learning; on which account, the high priests, and 
principal men of the city came then frequently to me together, in order to know 
my opinion about the accurate understanding of points of the law. And when I 
was about sixteen years old, I had a mind to make trial of the several sects that 
were among us. These sects are three: the first is that of the Pharisees, the 
second that of the Sadducees, and the third that of the Essens, as we have fre- 
quently told you; for I thought that by this means I might choose the best, if I 
were once acquainted with them all: so I contented myself with hard fare, and 
underwent great <(lifficulties, and went through them all.* Nor did I content my- 
self with these trials only, but when I was informed that one, whose name was 
Banus, lived in the desert, and used no other clothing than grew upon trees, and 
had no other food than what grew of its own accord, and bathed himself in cold 
water frequently, both by night and by day, in order to preserve his chastity, I 
imitated him in those things, and continued with him three years.* So when I 
had accomplished my desires, I returned back to the city, being now nineteen 
years old, and began to conduct myself according to the rules of the sect of the 
Pharisees, which is of kin to the sect of the Stoics, as the Greeks call them. 

3. But when I was in the twenty-sixth year of my age, it happened that I took 
a voyage to Rome, and this on the occasion which | shall nowdescribe. At the 
time when Felix was procurator of Judea, there were certain priests of my ac- 
quainfance, and very excellent persons they were, whom on a small and trifling oc- 
casion he had put tate bonds, and sent to Rome to plead their vause before Caesar. 
These I was desirous to procure deliverance for, and that especially because I 
was informed that they were not unmind{ul of prety towards God even under their 
afflictions, but supported themselves with figs and nuts.t Accordingly I came to 
Rome, though it were through a great number of hazards by sea: for, as our ship 
was drowned in the Adriatic sea, we that were in it, being about six hundred in 
number,t swam for our lives all the night; when upon the first appearance of 
the day, and upon our sight of a ship of Cyrene, Land some others, eighty in all, 
by God’s providence, prevented the rest, and were taken up into the other ship. 
And when [ had thus escaped, and was come to Dicearchia, which the Italians 
call Puteoli, | became acquainted with Aliturius, an actor of plays, and much be- 
loved by Nero, but a Jew by birth; and through his interest became known to 
Poppea, Ceesar’s wife, and tuok care as soon as possible to intreat her to pro-. 
cure, that the priests might be set at liberty. And when, besides this favour, I, _ 
had obtained many presents from Poppea, I returned home again. ed 

4, And now I perceived innovations were already begun, and that there were a’ 
great many very much elevated in hopes ofa revolt from the Romans, I therefore’ 
endeavoured to put a stop to these tumultuous persons, and persuaded them to =~ 
change their minds; and laid before their eyes against whom it was that they, ‘ 
were going to fight, and told them that they were inferior to the Romans, not 
only in martial skill, but also in good fortune ; and desired them not rashly, and 
after the most feolish manner, to bring on the dangers of the most terrible mischiefs 


* When Josephus here says, that from sixteen to nineteen, or for three years, he made trial of the three 
Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essens, and yet says presently, in all our copies, tha¢ 
he stayed besides with one particular ascetic, called Banus rep aut@, with him, and this still before he was 

_nineteen, there is litde room left for his trial of the three other sects. I suppose, therefore, that for sap 
auto, with him, the old reading might be x2 utc, with them ; which is a very small emendaticn, and takes 
away the difficuity before us. Nor is Dr. Hudson’s conjecture, hinted at by Mr. Hall, in his preface to 
the Doctor’s edition of Josephus, at all im probable, that this Banus, by this his description, might well be 
a follower of John the Baptist, and that f.om him Josephus might easily imbibe such notions as afterwards 
prevared him to have a favourable opiu.on of Jesus Christ himself, who was attested to by John theBaptist. 

+ We may note here, that religious men among the Jews, or at least those that wefe priests, were some- 

times ascetics also, and like Caniel anu his companions in Babylon, Dan. i. 8—16. ate no flesh, but figs 
and nuts, &e. only. This was like the gop«742, or austere diet of the Christian ascetics in passion week, 

Constitut. v. 18. 

t It hath been thought the number of Paul and his companions on shipboard, Acts, ¥¥<* 38, which ~ 
are two hundred and seventy-six in our copies, are too many; whereas we find here that Josephus 
and his companions, a very few years after the other, were about six hundred, ‘ 
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upon tneir country, upon their families, and upon themseives. » And this 1 said 
with vehement exhortations, because I foresaw thut the end of such a war would 
be most unfortunate to us. But I could not persuade them; for the madness of 
desperate men was quite too hard for me. hs 

5. I was then afraid, lest by inculcatiag these things so often, I should incur 
their hatred and their suspicions, as if I were of our enemies’ party, and shuuld 
run into the danger of being seized by them and slain, since they, were already 
possessed of Antonia, which was the citadel; so I retired into the inner court of, 
the temple. Yet did I go out of the temple again, after Manahem and the 
principal of the band of robbers were put to death, when I abode among the 
high priests and the chief of the Pharisees. But no small fear seized upon us 
when we saw the people in arms, while we ourselves knew not what we shouid 
do, and were not able to restrain the seditious. However, as the danger was 
directly upon us, we pretended that we were of the same opinion with them, 
but only advised them to be quiet for the present, and to let the enemy go away, 
still hoping that Gessius [Florus] would not be long ere he came, and that witls 
great forces, and so put an end to these seditious proceedings. 

6. But upon his coming and fighting, he was beaten, and a great many of those 
that were with him fell. And this disgrace which Gessius year Cestius | receiv-_ 
ed, became the calamity of our whole nation; for those that were fond cf tha 
war were so far elevated with this success, that they had hopes of finally con- 
quering the Romans. Of which war another occasion was ministered, which 
was this: ‘Those that dwelt in the neighbouring cities of Syria seized upon such 
Jews as dwelt among them, with their wives and children, and slew them, when 
they had not the least occasion of complaint against them; for they did neither 
attempt any innovation or revolt fromthe Romans, nor had they given any marks 
of hatred or treacherous designs towards the Syrians. But what was done by the 
inhabitants of Scythopolis was the most impious and most highly criminal of all ;* 
for, when the Jews their enemies came upon them from without, they forced the 
Jews that were among them to bear arms against their own countrymen, which 
it is unlawful for us to do;+ and, when, by their assistance, they had Joined battle 
with those who attacked them, and had beaten them, after that victory, they for- 
got the assurances they had given these their fellow citizens and confederates, 
aud slew them all, being in number many ten thousands [13,000.] The like 
miseries were undergone by those Jews that were the inhabitants of Damascus. 
But we have given a more accurate account of these things in the books of the 
Jewish War. I only mention them now, because I would demonstrate te my 


readers, that the Jews’ war with the Romans was not volfintary, but that, for the 


main, they were forced by necessity to enter into it. 

7. So when Gessius had been beaten, as we have said already, the principal 
men of Jerusalem, seeing that the robbers and innovators had arms in great 
plenty, and fearing lest they, while they were unproyided of arms, should be 
in. subjection to their enemies, which also came to be the case afterward; and, 
being informed that all Galilee had not yet revolted from the Romans, but that 
some part of it was still quiet, they sent me and two others of the priests, who 
were men of excellent characters, Joazar and Judas, in order to persuade the ill 
rnen there to lav down their arms, and to teach them this lesson, that nm were 
better to have those arms reserved for the most courageous men that the natior 
nad [than to be kept there;] for that it had been resolved, that those our best 
men should always have their arms ready against futurity, but still so, that they 
should wait to see what the Romans would do. I yb Dip airtel 


* See Of the War; B. ii. ch. xviii. sect. 3. vig bx ave 4 
+ The Jews might collect this unlawfulness of fighting against tneir brethren from that law of Moses, 
Levit. xix. 16, ‘¢ Thou shalt not stand against the blood of thy neighbexr ;”? and that, ver..17, ° Thow 
shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy pee, but thou shalt love thy neigh. 
* beur as thyself; as well as from many other places im the Peiets:< and Prophets. See Antq B 
wii ch iil. sect. 3. wi be Yate 4 oA ae nf xara Bad Ver aid ows oom 
; ry wal y19y # enclasanios sid bag 
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8. When I had, therefore, received these instructions, I came into Galilee, 
and found the people of Sepphoris in no small agony about their country, by rea- 
son that the Galileans had resolved to plunder it, on account of the friendship 
they had with the Romans, and because they had given their right hand, and 
made a league with Cestius Gallus, the president of Syria. But I deliveredthem 
all out of the fear they were in, and persuaded the multitude to deal’ kindly with 
them, and permitted them to send to those that were their own hostages with 
Gessius, to Dora, which is a city of Phoenicia, as often as they pleased ; though 
I still found the inhabitants of Tiberias ready to take arms, and that on the occa- 
sion following : b 

9. There were three factions in this city. ‘The first was composed of men of 
worth and gravity; of these Julius Capellus was the head. Now he, as well as 
all his companions, Herod the son of Miarus, and Herod the son of Gamalus, 
and Compsus the son of Compsus (for as to Compsus’s brother Crispus, who had 
once been governor of the city under the great king? [Agrippa,] he was beyond 
Jordan in his own possessions;) all these persons beforenamed gave their advice 
that the city should then continue in their allegiance to the Romans and to the 
king. But Pistus, who was guided by his son Justus, did not acquiesce in that 
resolution ; otherwise he was himself naturally of a good and virtuous character. 
But the second faction was composed of the most ignoble persons, and was de- 
termined for war. But as for Justus, the son of Pistus, who was the head of the 
third faction, although he pretended to be doubtful about going to war, yet was 
he really desirous of mnovation, as supposing that he should gain power to himself 
by the change of affairs. He therefore came into the midst of them, and en: 
deavoured to inform the multitude, that “ the city Tiberias had ever been a city 
of Galilee, and that in the days of Herod the tetrarch, who had built it, it had ob- 
tained the principal place, and that he had ordered that the city Sepphoris should 
be subordinate to the city Tiberias; that they had not lost this preeminence even 
under Agrippa the father, but had retained it until Felix was procurator of Judea. 

But he told them, that now they had been so unfortunate as to be made a present 
by Nero to Agrippa junior; and that, upon Sepphoris’s subinission of itself to the 
Romans, that was become the capital city of Galilee, and that the royal treasury 
and the archives were now removed from them.” When he had spoken these 
things, and a great many more, against king Agrippa, in order to provoke the 

eople to a revolt, he added, that “this was the time for them to take arms, and 
join with the Galileans as their confederates (whom they might command, and 
who would now willingly assist them, out of the hatred they bare to the people of 
Sepphoris, because they preserved their fidelity to the Romans,) and'to gathera 
sreat number of forces in order to punish them.” «And, as he said this, he ex- 
horted the multitude [to go to war;] for his abilities lay in making harangues to 
the people, and in being too hard in his speeches for such as opposed him, though 
they advised what was more to their advantage, and this by his craftiness and 
his fallacies ; for he was not unskilful in the learning of the Greeks, and. in de. | 
pendence on that skill it was, that he undertook to write a history of these affairs, 
as aiming by this way of haranguing to disguise the truth. Butas to this man, 
and how iil were his character and conduct of life, and how he and his brother 
were, in great measure, the authors of our destruction, [ shall give the reader an 
account in the progress of my narration. So-when Justus had, by his persuasions, 
prevailed with the citizens of Tiberias to take arms; nay, and had forced. a great 
many so to do against their wills, ne went out, and set the villages that belonged 
to Gadara and Hippos on fire : which villages were situated on the borders of 
Tiberias and of the region of Scythopolis. é (tise 

10. And this was the state Tiberias was now in. But as for Gischala, its af. 
fairs were thus :: When John, the son of Levi, saw some of the citizens much 
' *® That this Herod Agrippa, the father, was of old called a Great King, as here, appears by hiscoing 
sill remaining, towhich Havercamp refers us. 1% Vee ae 
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elevated upon their revolt from the Romans, he laboured to restrain them, and 
entreated them, that they would keep their allegiance to them. But he could not 
gain his purpose, although he did his endeavours to the utmost; for the neigh- 
bouring people of Gadara, and Gabara, and Sogana, with the Tyrians, got to- 
gether a great army, and fell upon Gischala, and took Gischala by force, and 
set it on fire; and when they had entirely demolished it, they returned home. 
Upon wnich John was so enraged, that he armed ali his men, and Joined battle 
with the people forementioned, and rebuilt Gischala after a manner better than 
before, and fortified it with walls for its future security. 

11. But Gamala persevered in its allegiance to the Romans, for the reason 
following: Philip, the son of Jacimus, who was their governor under king Agrip- 
pa, had been unexpectedly preserved when the royal palace at Jerusalem had 
been besieged ; but, as he fled away, had fallen into another danger, and that 
was of being killed by Manahem, and the robbers that were with him; but cer- 
tain Babylonians, who were of his kindred, and were then in Jerusalem, hindered 
the robbers from executing their design. So Philip staid there four days, and 
fled away on the fifth, having disguised himself with fictitious hair, that he-might 
not be discovered ; and when he was come to one of the villages to him belong- 
ing, but one that was situated at the borders of the citadel of Gamala, he sent to 
some of those that were under him, and commanded them to come to him. But 
God himself hindered that his intention, and this for his own advantage also; for 
had it rot so happened, he had certainly perished. For, a fever having seized 
upon him immediately, he wrote to Agrippa and Bernice, and gave them to one 
of his freedmen to carry them to Varus, who at this trme was procurator of the 
kingdom, which the king and his sister had intrusted him withal, while they were 
gone to Berytus with an intention of meeting Gessius. When Varus had re- 
eeived these letters of Philip, and had learned that he was preserved, he was 
very uneasy at it, as supposing that he should appear useless to the king and his 
sister, now Philip was come. He therefore produced the carrier of the letters 
before the multitude, and accused him of forging the same; and said, that he 
spake falsely, when he related that Philip was at Jerusalem fighting among the 
Jews against the Romans. So he slew him. And when this freedman of Philip 
did not return again, Philip was doubtful what should be the occasion of his stay, 
and sent a second messenger with letters, that he might, upon his return, inform 
him what had befallen the other that had been sent before, and why he tarried 
so long. Varus accused this messenger also, when he came of telling a false- 
hood, and slew him. For he was puffed up by the Syrians that were at Cesarea, 
and had great expectations ; for they said, that Agrippa would be slain by the 
Romans for the crimes which the Jews had committed, and that he should him- 
self take the government, as derived from their kings ; for Varus was, by the 
confession of all, of the royal family, as being a déscendait of Sohemus, who 
had enjoyed a tetrarchy about Libanus; for which reason it was that he was 
puffed up, and kept the letters to himself. He contrived also that the king should 
not meet with those writings, by guarding all the passes, lest any one should 
escape and inform the king what had been done. He moreover slew many of 
the Jews, in order to gratify the Syrians of Cesarea. He had a mind also to 
join with the Trachonites in Batanea, and to take up arms and make an assault 
upon the Babylonian Jews that were at Ecbatana: for that was the name they 
went by. He therefore called to him twelve of the Jews of Cesarea, of the best 
character, and ordered them to go to Ecbatana, and inform their countrymen 
who dwelt there, that Varus hath heard that ‘ you intend to march against the 
king ; but, not believing that report, he hath sent us to persuade you to lay down 
vour arms, and that this: compliance will be a sign, that he did well not to give 
credit to those that raised the report concerning you.” He also enjoined them 
to send seventy of their principal men to make a defence for them as to the ac- 
cusation laid against them. So when the twelve messengers came to their coum 
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trymen at Ecbatana, and found that they had no designs of innovation at all, 
they persuaded them to send the seventy men also; who, not at all suspecting 
what would come, sent them accordingly. So these seventy* went down to 
Cesarea, together with the twelve* ambassadors, where Varus met them with the 
king’s forces, and slew them all, together with the [twelve] ambassadors, and 
made an expedition against the Jews of Ecbatana. But one there was of the 
seventy who escaped, and made haste to inform the Jews of their coming ; upon 
which they took their arms, with their wives and children, and retired to the cita- 
del of Gamala, leaving their own villages full of all sorts of good things, and 
having many ten thousands of cattle therein. When Philip was informed of 
these things, he also came to the citadel of Gamala; and when he was come, 
the multitude cried aloud, and desired him to resume the government, and to 
make an expedition against Varus, and the Svrians of Cesarea; for it was re- 
ported that they had slain the king: But Philip restrained their zeal, and put 
them in mind of the benefits the king had bestowed uponthem; and told them 
how powerful the Romans were, and said it was not for their advantage to make 
war with them; and at length he prevailed with them. But now, when the king 
was acquainted with Varus’s design, which was to cut off the Jews of Cesarea, 
being many ten thousands, with their wives and children, and all in one day, he 
called to him Equiculus Modius, and sent him to be Varus’s successor, as we 
have elsewhere related. But still Philip kept possession of the citadel of Gamala, 
and of the country adjoining to it, which thereby continued in their allegiance 
to the Romans. ' 

12. Now as soon as I was come into Galilee, and had learned this state of 
things by the information of such as told me of them, I wrote to the sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem ahont them, and required their direction what I should do. ‘Their 
direction was, that I should continue there, and that, if my fellow legates were 
willing, I shoul! join with them in the care of Galilee. But those my fellow 
legates, having gotten great riches from those tithes, which as priests were their 
dues, and were given to them, determined to return to their own country. Yet 
when I desired them to stay so long, that we might first settle the public affairs, 
they complied withyme. So I removed, together with them, from the city of 
Sepphoris, and came to a certain village called Bethmaus, four furlongs distant 
from Tiberias; and thence I sent messengers to the senate of Tiberias, and de- 
sired that the principal men of the city woutd come to me:- and when they were 
come, Justus himself being also with them, I told them, that I was sent to them 
by the people of Jerusalem as a legate, together with these other priests, in or. 
der to persuade them to demolish that house which Herod the tetrarch had built 
there, and which bad the figures of living creatures in it, although our laws have 
forbidden us fo make any such figures; and I desired, that they would give us 
leave soto do immediately. But for a good while Capellus, and the principal 
men belonging to the city, would not give us leave, but were at length entirely 
overcome by us, and were induced to be of our opinion. So Jesus the son of 
Sapphias, one of those whom we have already mentioned as the leader of a se. 
ditious tumult of mariners and poor people, prevented us, and took with him 
certain Galileans, and set the entire palace on fire, and thought he should get a 
great deal of money thereby, because he saw some of the roofs gilt with gold. 
They also plundered a great deal of the furniture, which was done without our 
approbation’; for, after we had discoursed with Capellus and the principal men 
of the city, we departed from Bethmaus, and went into the Upper Galilee. But 
Jesus and his party slew all the Greeks that were inhabitants of Tiberias. and 
as many others as were their enemies before the war began. 

13. When I understood this state of things, I was greatly provoked, and wen' 
down to Tiberias, and took all the care I could of the'royal furniture, to recover 


€ The fawous Jewish numbers of twelve and seventy are here remarkable. 
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all that could be recovered from such as had plundered it... They consisted of 
candlesticks made of Corinthian brass, and of royal tables, and of a great quan- 
tity of uncoined silver; and I resolved to preserve whatsoever came to my hand 
for the king. So sent for ten of the principal men of the senate, and for Ca. 
pellus, the son of Antyllus, and committed the furniture to them, with this charge, 
that they should part with it to nobody else but to myself. From thence I and 
my fellow legates went to Gischala to John, as desirous. to know his intentions, 
and soon saw that he was for innovations, and had a mind to the principality ; 
for he desired me to give him authority to carry off that corn which belonged 
to Cesar, and lay in the villages of Upper Galilee ; and he pretended that he 
would expend what it came to in building the walls of his own. city. But 
when I perceived what he endeavoured at, and what he had in his mind, I 
said | would not permit him so to do; for that I thought either to keep it for the 
Romans, or for myself, now I was intrusted with the public affairs there by the 
people of Jerusalem. But, when he was not able to prevail with me, he betook 
himself to my fellow legates ; for they had no sagacity in providing for futurity, 
and were very ready to take bribes. So he corrupted them with money to decree, 
that all that corn which was within his provinve should be delivered to him; while 
I, who was but one, was outvoted by two, and held my tongue. Then did John 
introduce another cunning contrivance of his; for he said, that those Jews who 
inhabited Cesarea Philippi, and were shut up by the order of the king’s deputy 
there, had sent him to desire him, that since they had no oil that was pure 
for their use, he wouid provide a sufficient quantity of such cil that came from 
the Greeks, and thereby transgress their own laws. Now this was said by 
John, not out of his regard to religion, but out of his most flagrant desire of 
gain; for he knew, that two sextaries were sold with them of Cesarea for one 
drachma, but that at Gischala fourscore sextaries were sold for four sextaries. 
So he gave order, that all the oil which was there should be carried away, 

Beas having my permission for so doing; which yet I did not grant him volun. 
tarily, but only out of fear of the multitude, since, if I had forbidden him, I 
should have been stoned by them. When I had therefore permitted this to 
be done by John, he gained vast sums ot money by this his knavery. 

14, But when I had dismissed my fellow legates, and sent them back to Jeru. 
salem, I took care to have arms, provided, and the cities fortified. And when 1 
had sent for the most hardy among the robbers, I saw that it was not in my power 
to take their arms from them; but I persuaded the multitude to allow them money 
as pay, and told them, it was better for them to give them a little willingly, rather 
than to [be forced to] overlook them when they plundered their goods from them. 
And when I had obliged them to take an cath not to come into that country, une 
less they were invited to come, or else when they had not their pay given them, 
I dismissed them, and charged them neither to make an expedition against the 
Romans, nor against those their neighbours that lay round about them; for my 
first care was to keep Galilee in peace. So I was willing to have the principal 
of the Galileans, in all seventy, as hostages for their fidelity, but still under the 
notion of friendship. Accordingly I made them my friends and companions ag 
I journeyed, and set them to judge causes; and with their approbation it was 
that } gave my sentences, while I endeavoured not to mistake what justice re- 
quired, and to keep my hands clear of all bribery in those determinations. 

15. I was now about the thirtieth ycar of my age; in which time of life it is 
a hard thing for any one to escape the calumnies of the envious, although he re- 
strain himself from fulfilling any unlawful desires, especially where a person is 
in great authority Yet did I preserve every woman ,free from injuries; and, 
xs to what presents were offered me, I despised them, as not standing in need of 
them. Nor indeed would I take those tithes, which were due to me as a priest, 
from those that brought them. Yet do I confess, that I took part of the spoils of 
those Syrians which inhabited the cities that adjoined to us, when I had con 
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quered them, and that I sent them to my kindred at Jerusalem; although, when 
L twice took Sepphoris by force, and Tiberias four times, and Gadara once, and 
when I had subdued and taken John, who often laid treacherous snares fur me, I 
did not punish [with death] either him or any of the people forenamed, as the 
progress of this discourse will show. And on this account I suppose it was that 
God,* who is never unacquainted with those that do as they ought to do, deli- 
vered me still out of the hands of these my enemies, and afterwards preserved 
me when I fell into those many dangers which I shall relate hereafter. 

16. Now the multitude of the Galileans had that great kindness for me, and 
fidelity to me, that.when their cities were taken by force, and their wives and 
children carried into slavery, they did not so deeply lament for their own calami- 
ties, as they were solicitous for my preservation. But when John saw this, he 
envied me, and wrote to me, desiring that I would give him leave to come down, 
and make use of the hot baths at Tiberias for the recovery of the health of his 
body. Accordingly I did not hinder him, as having no suspicion of any wicked 
designs of his; and I wrote to those to whom I had committed the administration 
of the affairs of Tiberias, by name, that they should provide a lodging for John, 
and for such as should come with him, and should procure him what necessaries 
soever he should stand in need of. Now at thistime my abode was in a village 
of Galilee, which isnamed Cana, 

17. But when John was come to the city of Tiberias, he persuaded the men to 
revolt from their fidelity to me, and to adhere to him; and many of them gladly 
received that invitation of his, as ever fond of innovations, and by nature dis- 
posed to changes, and delighting in seditions: but they were chicfly Justus and 
his father Pistus, that were earnest for their revolt from me, and their adherence 
toJohn. But I came upon them, and prevented them; fora messenger had come 
to me from Silas, whom I had made governor of ‘Tiberias, as I have said alieady, 
and had told me of the inclinations of the people of Tiberias, and advised ine to 

- make haste thither: for that, if I made any delay, the city would come under 
another’s jurisdiction. Upon the receipt of this letter of Silas, [ took two hun- 
dred men along with me, and travelled all night, having sent before a messenger 
to let the péople of Tiberias know that | was coming to them. When I came 
near to the city, which was early in the morning, the multitude carfle out to meet 
me; and John came with them, and saluted me, but ina most disturbed manner, 
as being afraid that my coming was to call him to an account for what I was now 
sensible he was doing. So he in great haste went to his lodging. But when I 
was in the open place of the city, having dismissed the guards I had about me, 
excepting one, and ten armed inen that were with him, I attempted to make a 
speech to the multitude of the people of Tiberias; and, standing on a certain 
elevated place, I entreated them not to be so hasty in their revolt ; for that such 
w Change in their behaviour would be to their reproach, and that they would then 
justly be suspected by those that should be their governors hereafter, as if they 
were not likely to be faithful to them neither. 

18. But, before I had spoken all I designed, I heard one of my own domestics 
bidding me come down; for that it was not a proper time to take care of retain. 
ing the good will of the people of Tiberias, but to provide for my own safety, 
and escape my enemies tnere ; for John had chosen the most trusty of those 
armed men that were about him, out of those thousand that he had with him, 
and had given them orders, when he sent them, to kill me, having learned that 
I was alone, excepting some of my domestics. So those that were sent came 
us they were ordered; and they had executed what they came about, had I not 
-Wwaped down from the elevation I stood on, and with one of my guards, whose 
: * Owr Josephus shows, both here and everywhere, that he was a most religious person, and one that 
had a deep sense of God and his providence upon his mind, and ascribed all his numerous aud wonder- 


tul escapes and preservations, in times of danger, to God’s blessing him, and taking care of him, and 
thison account of his actsof piety, justice, humanity, and charity to the Jews his brethzen, 
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name was James, been carried [out of the crowd] upon the back of one Herod 
of Tiberias, and guided by him down to the lake, where I seized a ship, and got 
into it, and escaped my enemies unexpectedly, and came to Tarichee. 

19. Now as soon as the inhabitants of that city understood the perfidiousnese 
of the people of Tiberias, they were greatly provoked at them. So they snatched 
up their arms, and desired me to be their leader against them; for they said they 
would avenge their commander’s cause upon them. ‘They also carried the 
report of what had been done to me to all the Galileans, and eagerly endea 
youred to irritate them against the people of Tiberias, and desired that vast num. 
bers of them would get together, and come to them, that they might act in con. 
cert with their commander what should be determined as fit to be done. Accord. 
ingly the Galileans came to me in great numbers from all parts with their wea. 
pons, and besought me to assault Tiberias, to take it by force, and to demolish 
it, till it lay even with the ground, and then to make slaves of its inhabitants, 
with their wives and children. ‘Those that were Josephus’s friends also, and 
had escaped out of Tiberias, gave him the same advice. But I did not comply 
with them, thinking it a terrible thing to begin a civil war amofig them; for I 
thought, that this contention ought not to proceed farther than words: nay, I 
told them that it was not for their own advantage to do what they would have me 
to do, while the Romans expected no other than that we should destroy one ano- 
ther by our mutual seditions. And by saying this I put a stop to the anger of the 
Galileans. 

20. But now John was afraid for himself, since his treachery had proved un. 
successful. So he took the atmed men that were about him, and removed from 
Tiberias to Gischala, and wrote to me to apologize for himself concerning what 
had been done, as if it.had been done without his approbation, and desired me to 
have no suspicion of him to his disadvantage. He also added oaths and certain 
horrible curses upon himself, and supposed he should be thereby believed in the 
points he wrote about to me. 

21. But now another great number of the Galileans came together again with 
their weapons, as knowing the man, how wicked and how sadly perjured he was, 
and desired me to lead them against him, and promised me that they would utter- 
ly destroy both him and Gischala. Hereupon I professed that I was obliged to 
them for their readiness to serve me, and that I would more than requite their 
good will to me. Howevet, I entreated them to restrain themselves, and begged 
of them to give me leave to do what L intended, which was to put an end to these 
troubles without bloodshed ; and when I had prevailed with the multitude of the 
Galileans to let me do so, I came to Sepphoris. 


\ 22, But the inhabitants of this city, having determined to continue in their al-. 


legiance io the Romans, were afraid of my coming to them, and tried, by putting 
me upon another action, to divert me, that they might be freed from the terror 
they were in. Accordingly they sent to Jesus, the captain of those robbers, who 
were in the confines of Ptolemais, and promised to give him a great deal of mo- 
ney, if he would come with those forces he had with him, which were in number 


eight hundred, and fight with us. Accordingly he complied with what they desi. 


red, upon the promises they had made him, and was desirous to fall upon us when 
we were unprepared for him, and knew nothing of his coming beforehand. So he 
sent to me, and desired that 1 would give him leave to come and salute me. 
When I had given him that leave, which I did without the least knowledge of his 
ireacherous intentions beforehand, he took his band of robbers, and made haste 
fo come to me. Yet did not this his knavery succeed well at last; for, as he was 
already nearly approaching, one of those with him deserted him, andcame to me, 
and told me what he had undertaken to do. When I was informed of this, I went 
into the market-place, and pretended to know nothing of his treacherous purpose, 


J took with me many Galileans that were armed, as also some of those of 'Tibe. 


rias ; and, when I had given orders that all the roads should be carefully guarded 
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{ charged the keepers of the gates to give admittance to none but to Jesus, 
when he came with the principal of his men, and to exclude the rest ; and in case 
they aimed to force themselves in, to use stripes [in order to repel them. i} wAic. 
cordingly, those that had received such a charge did as they were bidden, and 
Jesus came in with a few others; and when I had ordered him to throw down his _ 
arms immediately, and told him, “that if he refused so to do, he was a dead man, 
he, seeing armed men standing all round about him, was terrified, and complied; 
and as for those of his followers that were excluded, when ‘they were informed 
that he was seized, they ran away. I then called Jesusto me by himself, and told 
him, that “ I was not a stranger to that treacherous design he had against me, nor 
was | ignorant by whom he was sent for; that, however, | would forgive whidt he 
had done already, if he would repent of it, and be faithful to me hereafter.” And 
thus upon his promise to do all that I desired, I let him go, and gave him leave to 
get those whom he formerly had with him together again. But | threatened the 
inhabitants of Sepphoris, that, if they would not leave off their ungrateful treat. 
ment of me, I would punish them sufficiently. 

23. At this time it was that two great men, who were under the jurisdiction of 
the king [Agrippa,] came to me out of the region of 'Trachonitis, bringing their 
horses aud their arms, and carrying with them their money also; and when the 
Jews would force them to be circumcised, if they would stay among them, I would 
not permit them to have any force put upon them, but said to them,* ‘ Every 
one ought to worship God according to his own inclinations, and not to be con. 
strained by force ; and that these men, who had fled to us for protection ought 
not to be so treated as to repent oftheir coming hither.” And when [ had paci- 
fied the multitude, I provided for the men that were come to us whatsoever it waa 
they wanted, according to their usual way of living, and that in great plenty also, 

24. Now king Agrippa sent an army to make themselves masters of the citadel 
of Gamala, and over it Equicolus Modius ; but the forces that were sent were not 
enough to encompass the citadel quite round, but lay before it in the open places 
and beseiged it. But when Ebutius the decurion, who was intrusted with the 
government of the great plain, heard that I was at Simonias, a village situated in 
the confines of Galilee, and was distant from him sixty furlongs, he tock a hun. 
dred horsemen that were with him by night, and a certain number of footmea, 
about two hundred, and brought the inhabitants of the city Gibea along with him 
as auxiliaries, and marched in the night, and came to the village where I abode. 
Upon this, I pitched my camp over against him, which had agreat number of for. 
ces in it: but Ebutius tried to draw us down into the plain, as greatly depending 
on his horsemen; but we would not come down: for when I was satisfied of the 
advantage that his horse would have if we came down into the plain, while we 
were all. footmen, I resolved to join battle with the enemy where I was. Now 
Ebutius and his party made a courageous opposition for some time ; but when he 
saw that his horse were uscless to him in that aren he retired back to the city 
Gibea, having lost three of his men in the fight. So I followed him directly with 
two thousand armed men; and when I was at the city Besara, that lay in the 
confines of Ptolemais, but twenty furlongs from Gibea where Ebutius abode, 1 
placed my armed men on the outside of th village, and gave orders that they 
should guard the passes with great care, that the enemy “might not disturb us, 
until we should have carried otf the corn, a great quantity of which lay there: 
it belonged to Bernice the queen, and had been gathered together out of the 
neighbouring villages into Besara ; so I loaded my camels and asses, a great num. 
ber of which I had brought along with me, and sent the corn into Galilee. When 
I had done this, I offered Ebutius battle ; but when'he would not accept of the 


* Josephus’s opinion is here well worth noting, that every one is to be permi‘ted to worship God ac 
cording to his own conscience, and is not to be compelled i in matters of religion; as one may here observa 
on the contrary. that the rest of the Jews were still for obliging all those who married Jews uve 
Circcancised, and become Jews, and were ready to destroy all that “would not submit todo co. See stes 

‘1, and Luke, i ix. 54, F 
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offer, for he’ was terrified at our readiness and courage, I altered my rout, and 
marched towards Neopolitanus, because I had heard that the country about ‘Tibe- 

“.rias was laid waste by him. This Neopolitanus was captain of a troop of horse, 
and had the custody of Scythopolis intrusted to his care by the enemy; and 
when I had hindered him from doing any further mischief to Tiberias, I set myself 
to make provision for the affairs of Galilee. 

25. But when John, the son of Levi, who, as we before told yeu, abode at Gis. 
chala, was informed how all things had succeeded to my mind, and that I was 
nuch in favour with those that were under me; as also that the enemy were 
greatly afraid of me, he was nut pleased with it, as thinking my prosperity tended 
to his rum. So he tock up abitter envy and enmity agains, me; and hoping, that 
if he could inflame those that were under me to hate me, he should put an end 
to the prosperity I was in, he tried to persuade the inhabitants of Tiberias and of 
Sepphoris (and for those of Gabara he supposed they would be also of the same 
mind with the others,) which were the greatest cities of Galilee, to revolt from 
their subjection to me, and to be of his party; and told them that he would com- 
mand them better than I did. As for the people of Sepphoris, who belonged to 
neither of us, because they had chosen to be in subjection to the Romans, they 
did not comply with his proposal; and for those of Tiberias, they did not indeed 
so far comply as to make a revolt from under me, but they agreed to be his friends, 
while the inhabitants of Gabara did go over to John; and it was Simon that per- 
suaded them so to do; one who was both the principal man in the city, and a 
particular friend and companion of John. Ii is true, these did not openly own 
the making a revolt, because they were in great fear of the Galileans, and had 
frequent experience of the good will they bore to me; yet did they privately 
watch for a proper opportunity to lay snares for me ; and indeed I thereby came 
into the greatest danger, on the occasion following: 

26. There were some bold young men of the village Dabaritta, who observed 
that the wife of Ptolemy, the king’s procurator, was to make a progress over the 
great plain with a mighty attendance, and with some horsemen that followed, as 
a guard to them, and this out of a country that was subject to the king and queen, 
«to the jurisdiction of the Romans ; and fell upon them on the sudden, and obliged 
tue wife of Ptolemy to fly away, and plundered all the carriages. They also came 
to me to Taricheee, with four mules loading of garments, and other furniture ; and 
the weight of the silver they brought was not small, and there were five hundred 
pieces of gold also. Now I had a mind to preserve these spoils for Ptolemy, who 
was my countryman; and it is prohibited us by our laws even to spoil our ene. 
mies:* so I said to those that brought these spoils, that they ought to be kept in 

order to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem with them, when they came to be sold. 
But the young men took it very ill that they did not receive a part of those spoils 
for themselves, as they expected to have done; so they went among the villages, 
PRP ° . . ° 
inthe neighbourhood of ‘Tiberias, and told the people, that | was gomg to betray 
their country to the Romans, and that I used deceitful language to them, when I 
said, that what had been thus gotten by rapine should be kept for the rebuilding 
of the walls of the city of Jerusalem; although I had resolved to restore these 
spoils again to their former owner. And indeed they were herein not mistaken 
as to my intentions; for when I had gotten clear of them, I sent for two of the 
principal men, Dassion, and Janneus the son of Levi, persons that were among 


* How Josephus could say here that the Jewish laws forbade them to “ spoil even their enemies,” 
while yet, a little before his time, our Saviour had mentioned it as then a current maxim with them, 
#* Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy,” Matt. v. 43, is worth our inquiry. I take it 
shat Josephus, having been now for many years an Ebionite Christian, had learned this interpretation of 
the law of Moses from Christ, whom he owned for the true Messiah, as it follows in the succeeding verses, 
which, though he might not read in St. Matthew’s gospel, yet might he have read much the same expo- 
sition tn their own Ebionite or Nazarene gospel itself; of which improvements made by Josephus, after 
he was become a Christian, we have already had several examples in this his life, sect. 3, 13, 15, 19, 21, 
23 ai shall have many more therein before its conclusion, as well as we have them elsewhere in all 
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ule chief friends of the king, and commanded them to take the furniture that had 
been plundered, and to send it to him; and I threatened that I would order them 
to be put to death by way of punishment, if they discovered this my command to 
any other person. 

27. Now when all Galilee was filled with this rumour, that their country was 
about to be betrayed by me to the Romans, and when all men were exasperated 
_ against me, and ready to bring me to punishment, the inhabitants of Tanchee did 
also themselves suppose that what the young men said was true, and persuaded 
my guards and armed men to leave me when I was asleep, and to come presently 
to the hippodrome, in order there to take counsel against me their commander. 
And when they had prevailed with them, and they were gotten together, they — 
found there a great company assembled already, who all joined in one clamour, 
to bring the man, who was so wicked to them as to betray them, to his due pun, 
ishment; and it was Jesus the son of Sapphias, who principally set themon. He 
was ruler in Tiberias, a wicked man, and naturally disposed to make disturbances 
in matters of consequence ; a seditious person he was indeed, and an innovator 
beyond every body else. He then took the laws of Moses into his hands, and 
came into the midst of the people, and said, ‘“‘O my fellow-citizens, if you are 
not disposed to hate Josephus on your own account, have regard however to these 
laws of your country, which your commander in chief is going to betray ; hate him 
therefore on both these accounts, and bring the man who hath acted thus inso- 
lently to his deserved punishment. 

28. When he had said this, and the multitude had openly applauded him for 
what he had said, he took some of the armed men, and made haste away to the 
heuse in which I lodged, as if he would kill me immediately, while I was wholly 
insensible of all till this disturbance happened ; and, by reason of the pains I had 
been taking, was fallen fast asleep. But Simon, who was intrusted with the care 
of my body, and was the only person that stayed with me, and saw the violent 
incursions the citizens made upon me, he awaked me, and told me of the danger 
I was in, and desired me to let him kill me, that I might die bravely and like a 
general, before my enemies came in, and foreed me [to kill myself,] or killed me 
themselves. Thus did he discourse to me; but I committed the care of my life 
to God, and made haste to go out to the multitude. Accordingly I put on a black 
garment, and hung my sword at my neck, and went by such a different way to 
the hippodrome, wherein I thought that none of my adversaries would meet me; 
so I appeared among them on the sudden, and fell down flat on the earth, and 
bedewed the ground with my tears: then I seemed to them all an object of com- 
passion. And when I perceived the change that was made in the multitude, I 
tried to divide their opinions, before the armed men should return from my 
house : so I granted them that I had been as wicked as they supposed me to be, __ 
but still I entreated them to let me first inform them for what use I had kept that) 
money which arose from the plunder, and that they might then kill me if they > 
pleased; and upon the multitude’s ordering me to speak, the armed men came 
upon me, and when they saw me, they ran to kill me: but when the multitude bid- 
them hold their hands, they complied, and expected that as soon as I should 
own to them that I kept the money for the king, it would be looked on as acon- 
fession of my treason, and they should then be allowed to kill me. 

29. When therefore silence was made by the whole multitude, I spake thus 
to them: ‘ O my countrymen, I refuse not to die, if justice so require. How. 
ever, I am desirous to tell you the truth of this matier before I die; for as I know 
that this city of yours [Tarichez] was a city of great hospitality, and filled with 
abundance of such men as have left their own countries, and are come hither to 
be partakers of your fortune whatever it be, I had a mind to build walls about it, 
out of this money, for which you are so angry with me, while yet it was to be 
expended in building vour own walls.” Upon my saying this, the people of Ta. 
riche and the strangers cried out, that “they gave me thanks, and desired me 
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to be of god courage.” Although the Galileans and the people of Tiberias con 
tinued in their wrath against me, insomuch that there arose a tumult among them 
while some threatened to kill me, and some bid me not to regard them ; but wher 
1 promised them that I would build them walls at Tiberias, and at other cities that 
wanted them, they gave credit to what I promised, and returned every one to his 
own home. So I escaped the forementioned danger, beyond all my hopes, and 
returned to my own house, accompanied with my friends, and twenty armed men 


— also. 


30. However, those robbers and other authors of this tumult, who were afraid 
on their own account, lest I should punish them for what they had done, took six 
hundred armed men, and came to the house where I abode, in order to set it on 
fire. When this their insult was told me, [ thought it indecent for me to run 
away, and I resolved to expose myself to danger, and to act with some boldness; 
so I gave order to shut the doors, and went up into an upper room, and desired 
that they would send some of their men in to receive the money [from the spoils; | 
for I told them they would then have no occasion to be angry with me ; and when 
they had sent in one of the boldest men of them all, I had him whipped severely, 
and I commanded that one of his hands should be cut off, and hung about his 
neck; and in this case was he put out to those that sent him. At which pro- 
cedure of mine they were greatly affrighted, and in no small consternation, and 
were afraid that they should themselves be served in like manner, if they stayed 
there : for they supposed that I had in the house more armed men than they had 
themselves ; so they ran away immediately, while I, by the use of this stratagem 
escaped this their second treacherous design against me. ; 

31. But there were still some that irritated the multitude against me, and said 
that those great men that belonged to the king ought not to be suffered to hive, 
if they would not change their religion to the religion of those to whom they fled 
for safety: they spake reproachfully of them also, and said, that they were 
wizards,* and such as called in the Romans upon them. So the multitude was 
soon deluded by such plausible pretences as were agreeable to their own incli- 
nations, and were prevailed on by them. But when | was informed of this, I in. 
structed the multitude again, that those that fled to them for refuge ought not to 
be persecuted ; I also laughed at the allegation about witchcraft,* and told them 
that the Romans would not maintain so many ten thousand soldiers, if they could 
overcome their enemies by wizards. Upon my saying this, the people assented 
for a while; but they returned again afterward, as irritated by some ill people 
against the great men: nay, they once made an assault upon the house in which 
they dwelt at Tarichez, in order to kill them; which when I was informed of, 
] was afraid lest so horrid a crime should take effect, and nobody else would 
make that city their refuge any more. I therefore came myself, and some others 


with me, to the house where these great men lived, and locked the doors, and had 


a trench drawn from their house leading to the lake, and sent for a ship, and 


embarked therein with them, and sailed to the confines of Hippos; 1 also paid. 


them the value of their horses, nor in such a flight could I have their horses 
brought to them. I then dismissed them, and begged cf them eamestly that they 
would courageously bear this distress which befell them. I was also myself 
greatly displeased that | was compelled to expose those that had fled to me to 
go again into an enemy’s country; yet did I think it more eligible that they 
should perish among the Romans, if it'should so happen, than in the country that 
was under my jurisdiction. However, they escaped at length, and king Agrippa 


forgave them their offences. And this was the conclusion of what concerned - 


ihese men. 
32. But as for the inhabitants of the city of Tiberias, they wrote to the king, and 
desired him to send them forces sufficient to be a guard to their country ; for that 


# Here we may observe the vulgar Jewish notion of witchcraft; but that our Josepliure was too wise #: 
@ive any countenance to it. - , ! 
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they were desirous to come over to him. this was what they wrote tohim. But 
when I vame to them: they desired me to build their walls, as I had promised 
them to do: for they had heard that the walls of Tarichew were already built: I 
agreed to their proposal accordingly. And whenI had made preparation for their 
entire building, I gave order to the architects to go to work ; but on the third day, 
when I was gone to Tarichea, which was thirty furlongs distant from Tiberias, 
it so fell out, that some Roman horsemen were discovered on their march, not far 
from the city, which made it to be supposed that the forces were come from the — 
king ; upon which they shouted, and lifted up their voices in commendations of 
the king, and in reproaches against me. Hereupon one came running to me, and 
told me what their dispositions were, and that they had resolved to revolt from me; 
upon hearing which news I was very much alarmed; for I had already sent a- 
. way my armed men from Tarichew to-their own homes, because the next day 
was our Sabbath; for I would not have the people of 'Tarichez be disturbed [on 
that day] by a multitude of soldiers; and indeed, whenever I so journed at that city, 
I never took any particular care for a guard about my own body, because I had 
had frequent instances of the’ fidelity its inhabitants bore to me. JI haa 
now about me no more than seven armed men, besides some friends, and was 
doubtful what to do; for to send to recall my own forces I did not think proper, 
because the present day was almost over, and had those forces been with me, [ 
could not take up arms on the next day, because our laws forbid us so to do, even 
though our necessity should be very great; and if I should permit the people of 
Tarichez, and the strangers with them, to guard the city, I saw that they would 
not be sufficient for that purpose, and I perceivéd that I should be obliged to de- 
lay my assistance a great while; for I thought with myself that the forces that 
came from the king would prevent me, and that I should be driven out of the 
city. I considered, therefore, low to get clear of these forces by a stratagem; 
so I immediately placed those my friends of Tarichez, on whom I could best con- 
fide, at the gates, to watch those very carefully who went out to those gates; I 
also called to me the heads of families, and bid every one of them to seize upon a 
ship,* to go on board it, and to take a master with them, and follow him to the 
_ city of Tiberias. J also myself went on board one of those ships, with my friends, 
and the seven armed men already mentioned, and sailed for Tiberias. 

33. Bvt now, when the people of Tiberias perceived that there were no ferces 
come from the king, and yet saw the whole lake full of ships, they were in fear 
what would become of their city, and were greatly terrified, as supposing that the 
ships were full of men on board; so they then changed their minds, and threw 
down their weapons and met me with their wives and children, and made accla- 
mations to me, with great commendations; for they imagined that I did not know 
their former inclinations [to have been against me]; so they persuaded me to 
spare the city. But when I was come near enough, I gave order to the masters 
of the ships to cast anchor a good way off the land, that the people of Tiberias 
might not perceive that the ships had no men on board; but I went nearer to the 
people in one of the ships, and rebuked them for their folly, and that they were 
so fickle a, without any just occasion in the world, to revolt from their fidelity 
tome. However, I assured them that I would entirely forgive them for the time 
to come, if they would send ten of the ringleaders of the multitude to me; and 
when they complied readily with this proposal, and sent me the men foremen. 
tioned, I put them on board a ship, and sent them away to Tariche, and ordered 
them to be kept in prison. | 

34. And by this stratagem it was that I gradually got all,the ‘senate of Tibe. 
rias into my power, and sent them to the city formentioned, with many of the prin. 
e:pal men among the populace ; and those not fewer in number than the other. 

* In this section, as well as sect. 18, and sect, 33, those small vessels that sailed on the sea of Gali 
lee, are called by Josephus Nie, and TTaotz, and Sxegun, i. e. plainly, ships, so that we need not wow 


der at our Evangelists, who still call them ships, nor onght we to render them boats, as somedo. They , 
numer was in a!) 230, as we learn from our author elsewhere, Of the War, B, ii. chap. xxi. sect. @ 
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But when the multitude saw into what great miseries they had brought them. 
selves, they desired me to punish the author of this sedition; his name was 
Clius, a young man, bold and rash in his undertakings. Now, since I thought 
it not agreeable to piety to put one of my own people to death, and yet fonnd it 
necessary to punish him, I ordered Levi, one of my own guards, to go to him, 
and cut off one of Clitus’s hands; but as he that was ordered to do this was afraid 
to go out of the ship alone, among so great a multitude, I was not willing that the 
timorousness of ihe soldier should appear to the people of Tiberias. So Icall. 
ed to Clitus himself, and said to him, “Since thou deservest to lose both thine 
hands, for thy ingratitude to me, be thou thine own executioner, lest if thou 
refusest so to do, thou undergo a worse punishment.” And, when he earnestly 
begged of me to spare him one of his hands, it was with difficulty that I granted 
it. So in order to prevent the loss of both his hands, he willingly took his sword, . 
and cut off his own left hand; and this put an end to the sedition. 

35. Now the men of Tiberias, after 1 was gone to Tarichex, perceived what 
stratagem I had used against them, and they admired how I had put an end to 
their foolish sedition, without shedding of blood. But now, when I had sent for 
some of those multitudes of the people of Tiberias out of prison, among whom 
were Justus and his father Pistus, I made them to sup with me, and during our 
supper time I said to them, that I knew the power of the Romans was superior to 
all others, but did not say so [publicly] because of the robbers. So I advised 
them to do as I did, and to wait for a proper opportunity, and not to be uneasy at 
my being their commander ; for that they could not expect to have another who 
would use the like moderation that I had done. I also put Justus in mind how 
the Galileans had cut off his brother’s hands, before ever I came to Jerusalem, 
upon an accusation laid against him, as if he had been a rogue, and had forged 
some letters ; as also how the people of Gamala, in a sedition they raised against. 
the Babylonians, after the departure of Philip, slew Chares, who was a kinsman 
of Philip, and withal how they had wisely punished Jesus, his brother Justus’s 
sister’s husband [with death.] When I had said this to them during supper time, 
I in the morning ordered Justus, and all the rest that were in prisen, to be loosed 
out of it, and sent away. | 

36. But before this it happened, that Philip, the son of Jacimus, went out of 
the citadel of Gamala upon the following occasion: when Philip had been in- 
formed that Varus was put out of his government by king Agrippa, and that 
Modius Equicolus, a man that was of old his friend and companion, was come 
to succeed him, he wrote to him, and related what turns of fortune he had had, 
and desired him to forward the letters he sent to the king and queen. Now when 
Modius had received these letters, he was exceeding glad, and sent the letters 
to the king and queen, who were then about Berytus. But when king Agrippa 
knew that the story about Philip was: false (for it had been given out, that the 
Jews had begun a war with the Romans, and that this Philip had been their com. 
mander in that war,) he sent some horsemen to conduct Philip to him, and, when 
he was come, he saluted him very obligingly, and showed him to the Roman 
commanders, and told them that this was the man of whom the report had gone 
about as if he had revolted from the Romans. He also bid him take some horse- 
‘men with him, and to go quickly to the citadel of Gamala, and to bring out 
thence all his domestics, and to restore the Babylonians to Batanea again. He 
also gave it him in charge to take all possible care that none of his subjects 
should be guilty of making any innovation. Accordingly, upon these directions 
irom the king, he made haste to do what he was commanded. 

37. Now there was one Joseph, the son of a female physician, who excitea a 
great many young men to join with him. He also insolently addressed himself 
to the principal persons at Gamala, and persuaded them to revolt from the 
king, and take up arms, and gave them hopes that they should, by his means, 
. Fecover thew liberty.. And some they forced into the service, and those they 
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would not acquiesce in what they had resolved on, they slew. They also slew 
Chares, and withhim Jesus, one of his kinsmen, and a brother of Justus of Tiberias, 
as we have already said. Those of Gamala also wrote to me, desiring me to 
send them an armed force, and workmen to raise up the walls of their city ; 
nor did I reject either of their requests. The region of Gaulonitis did alsa 
revolt from the king, as far as the village Solyma. I also built a wall about 
Seleucia and Soganni, which are villages naturally of very great strength. 
Moreover, I in like manner walled several villages of Upper Galilee, though 
they were very rocky of’ themselves. ‘Their names are Jamnia, and Meroth, 
and Achabare.. I also fortified, in the Lower Galilee, the cities Tarichee, 
Tiberias, Sepphoris, and the villages, the cave of Arbela, Bersobe, Selamin, 
Jotapata, Caphareccho, and Sigo, and Jepha, and Mount 'Tabor.* J also laid 
’p a great quantity of corn in these places, and arms withal, that might be 
‘or their security afterward. Lean 

38. But the hatred that John, the son of Levi, bore to me, grew now more 
violent, while he could not bear my prosperity with patience. So he proposed 
to himself, by all means possible, to make away with me, and built the walls of 
Gischala, which was the place of his nativity. He then sent his brother Simon, 
and Jonathan, the son of Sisenna, and about a hundred armed men, to Jerusalem, 
to Simon the son of Gamaliel,f in order to persuade him to induce the com- 
‘monalty of Jerusalem to take from me the government over the Galileans, and 
to give their suffrages for conferring that authority upon him.  ‘This:Simon wag 
of the city Jerusalem, and of a very noble family, of the sect of the Pharisees, 
which are supposed to excel others in the accurate knowledge of the laws of their 
country. He was amanof great wisdom and reason, and capable of restoring 
public affairs by his prudence, when they were in an ill posture. He was also 
an old friend and companion of John; but at that time he had a difference with 
me. When therefore he had received such an exhortation, he persuaded the 
high priests, Ananus, and Jesus the son of Gamala, and some others of the same 
seditious faction, to cut me down, now I was growing so great, and not to overlook 
me while I was aggrandizing myself to the height of glory; and he said, that it 
would be for the advantage of the Galileans, if I were deprived of my govern- 
ment there. Ananus also, and his friends, desired them to make no delay about 
the matter, lest I should get the knowledge of what was doing too soon, and 
should come and make an assault, upon the city with a greatarmy. ‘This was 
‘he counsel of Simon; but Ananus the high priest demonstrated to them, that 
cis was not an easy thing to be done, because many of the high priests. 
and of the rulers of the people, bore witness that I had acted like an ex- 
cellent general, and that it was the work of ill men to. accuse one against 
whom they had nothing to say. 

39. When Simon heard Ananus say this, he desired that the messengers would 
couceal the thing, and not let it come among many, for that-he would take care 
to have Josephus removed out of Galilee very quickly. So he called for John’s 
brother [Simon,] and charged him, that they should send presents to Ananus and 
his friends: for. as he said, they might probably by that means persuade them to 
change their minds. And indeed Simon did at length thus, compass what he 
aimed at, for Ananus, and those with him. being corrupted by bribes, agreed to 
expe! me out of Galilee, without making the rest of the citizens. acquainted with 
what they were doing. Accordingly they resclyed to send men of distinction as 
to their families, and of distinction as to their learning also. ‘Two of these were 

' ® Part of these fortifications on Mount Tabor may be those still remaining, and which were seen lately 
by Mr. Maundrel. Seehis Travels, p.112, rae } pi 

"+ This Gamaliel may be the very same that is mentioned by the rabbins in the Mishna, in Juchasin, 
and in Porta Mosis, as is observed in the Latin notes. He might be also that Gamaliel IL. whose grand 


father was Gamaliei I. who is mentioned Acts, v. 34, and at whose feer St. Paul was brought up, Acto, 
Fagji. 3. See Prid. at the year 446. | Nb 
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of the populace, Jonathan* and Ananias, by sect Pharisees; while the third, 
Jozar, was of the stock of the priests, and a Pharisee also ; and Simon, the last 
of them, was of the youngest of the high priests. ‘These had it given them in 
charge, that, when they were come to the multitude of the Galileans, they should 
ask them what was the reason of their love to me? and if they said, that it was 
beeause I was born at Jerusalem, that they should reply, that they four were all 
born at the same place ; and if they should say, it was because I was well versed 
in their law, they should reply, that neither were they unacquainted with the 
practices of their country ; but if, besidesthese, they should say, they loved me 
because I was a priest, they should reply, that two of these were priests also. 

40. Now, when they had given Jonathan and his companions these instructions, 
they gave them forty thousand {drachmw] out of the public money: but when 
they heard that there was a certain Galilean that then sojourned at Jerusalem, 
whose name was Jesus, who had about him a band of six hundred armed men, 
they sent for him, and gave him three months’ pay, and gave him orders to fol. 
low Jonathan and his companicns, and be obedient to them. ‘They also gave 
money to three hundred men that were Citizens of Jerusalem, to maintain them 
all, and ordered them also to follow the ambassadors; and when they had com- 
plied, and-were gotten ready for the march, Jonathan and his companions went 
out with them, having along with them John’s brother, and a hundred armed men. 
The charge that was given them by those that sent them was this, that if l would — 
voluntarily lay down my arms, they should send me alive to the city Jerusa- 
lem: but that in case I opposed them, they should kill me, and fear nothing : for 
that it was their command for them so to do. ‘They also wrote to John to make 
all ready for fighting me, and gave orders to the inhabitants of Sepphoris, and 
Gabara, and ‘Tiberias, to send auxiliaries to John. 

41, Nowas my father wrote me an account of this (for Jesus, the son of Ga. 
mala, who was present in that council, a friend and companion of mine, told him 
of it,) I was very much troubled, as discovering thereby, that my feliow citizens’ 
proved so ungrateful to me, as, out of envy, to give order that I should be slain; 
my father earnestly pressed me also in his letter to come to him, for that he 
longed to see his son before he died. I informed my friends of these things, and 
that in three days’ time I should leave the country, and go home. Upon hear- 
ing this they were all very sorry, and desired me, with tears in their eyes, not 
to leave.them to be destroyed ; for so they thought they should be, if I were de- 
prived of the command over them: but as I did not grant thei request, but was 
taking care of my own safety, the Galileans, out of their dread of the conse- 
quences of my departure, that they should then be at the mercy of the robbers, 
sent messengers over all Galilee to inferm them of my resolution to leave them, 
Whereupon, as soon as they heard it, they got together in great numbers, from 
all parts, with their wives and children; and this they did, as it appeared to me, 
not more out of their affection to me, than out of the: fear on their own account; 
for while I staid with them, they supposed that thew should suffer no harm. = . 
they all came into the great plain, wherein | lived, the name of which was Asochis. 

42, But wonderful it was what a dream I saw that very night ; for when I had 
betaken myself to my bed, as grieved and disturbed at the news that had been 
written to me, it seemed to me, that a certain person stood by me,* and said * O 
Josephus! leave off to afflict thy soul, and put away all fear; for,what now 
grieves thee will render thee vey considerable, and in all respects most happy ; 
for thou shalt get over not o1 ese difficulties, but many others, with greag 
success. However, be not cast down, but remember that thou art to fight with 


« This Jonathz= 2: {so taken notice of in the Latin notes, as the same that is mentioned by therao- 

fins in Porta Iviosis. i 

* This | take to be the first of Josephus’s remarkable or divine dreaips, which were predictive of the 
reat things that afterwards came to pass: of which see more in the note on Antiq. B. Ni. ch. vill. 
é The other ig in the War, B. iii. ch. vill. sect. 3. 9. « 
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ne Komans.” When I had seen this dream, I got up with an intention of going 
down to the plain. Now when the whole multitude of the Galileans, among 
whom were the women and children, saw me, they threw themselves down upon 
their faces, and, with tears in their eyes, besought me not to leave them expo- 
sed to their enemies,. nor to go away and permit their country to be injured by 
them. But when I did not comply with their entreaties, they compelled me to 
take an oath, that I would stay with them: they also cast abundance of reproaches 
upon the people of Jerusalem, that they would not let their Country enjoy peace. 

43. When I heard this, and saw what sorrow the people were in, I was moved 
with compassion to them, and thought it became me to undergo the most mani- 
fest hazards for the sake of so great a multitude; so I let them know I would 
stay with them. And when I had. given order that five thousand of them should 
come to me armed, and with provisions for their maintenance, I sent the rest 
away to their own homes ; and when those five thousand were come, I took them, 
together with three thousand of the soldiers that were with me before, and eighty 
horsemen, and marched to the village of Chabolo, situated in the confines of 
Piolemais, and there kept my forces together, pretending to get ready to fight 
with Placidus, who was come with two cohorts of footmen, and one troop of 
horsemen, and was sent thither by Cestius Gallus, to burn those villages of Gali. 
lee that were near Ptolemais. Upon whose casting up a bank before the city 


- Ptolemais, I also pitched my camp at about the distance of sixty furlongs from 


that village. And now we frequently brought out our forces as if we would fight, 


‘but proceeded no farther than skirmishes at a distance; for when Placidus per- 


ceived that | was earnest to come to a battle, he was afraid, and avoided it. Yet 
did he not remove from the neighbourhood of Ptolemais. 

44, About this time it was that Jonathan and his fellow legates came. They 
were sent, as we have said already, by Simon, and Ananus the high priest. And 
Jonathan contrived how he might catch me by treachery ; for he durst not make 


any attempt upon me openly. So he wrote me the following epistle: ‘ Jona- 


than, and those that are with him, and are sent by the people of Jerusalem to 
Josephus, send greeting. We are sent by the principal men of Jerusalem, who 
have heard that John of Gischala hath laid many snares for thee, to rebuke him, 
and to exhort him to be subject to thee hereafter. We are also desirous to con- 
sult with thee about our common concerns, and what is fit to be done. We 
therefore desire thee to come to us quickly, and to bring only a few men with 
thee, for this village will not contain a great number of soldiers.” Thus it was 
that they wrote, as expecting one of these two things, either that I should come 
without armed men, and then they should have me wholly in their power ; or, if 
{ came with a great number, they should judge me to be a publicenemy. Now 
it was a horseman who brought the letter, a man at other times bold, and one 
that had served in the army under the king. It was the second hour of the 
night that he came, when I was feasting with my friends, and the principal of 


_ the Galileans. This man, upon my servant’s telling me, that a certain horseman 


of the Jewish nation was come, he was called in at my command, but did not so 
tiuch as salute me at all, but held out a letter andsaid, ‘ This letter is sent thee 
by these that are come from Jerusalem. Do thou write an answer to it quickly, 
foe Tam obliged to return to them very soon.” Now my guests could not but 
tronder at the boldness of the soldier. But I desired him to sit down and sup 
»ith us; but when he refused so to do, I heldjthe letter in my hands as [ re. 
reived it, and fella talking with my guests about other matters. Buta few 
ours afterwards I got up, and, when I had dismissed the rest to go to their beds, 
bid only four of my intimate friends to stay, and ordered my servant to get 
ome wine ready. I also opened the letter so that nobody could perceive it- 
ind, understanding thereby presenily the vurport of the writing, I sealed it up 
gain, and appeared ug if [ had not yet reaa n, but only held it.in my hands, 
erdered twenty drachme should be given the soldier, for the charges of his 
VOL 2 10 ® 
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journey ; and when he took the money, and. said. he thanked_me for it. I per. 
ceived that he loved money, and that he was to be caught chiefly by that means, 
and I said to hs, “Tf thou wilt but drink with us, thoa shalt have a drachmz 
for every glass thou drinkest.” So he gladly embraced this proposal, and drank 
a great ‘deal of wine, in order to get the more money, and was so drunk, that 
at last he could not keep the secrets he was intrusted with, but discovered them, 
without my putting questions to him, viz. that a treacherous design was contrived 
against me, and that I was doomed to die by those that sent him. When I heard 
this, I wrote back this answer: “ Josephus, to Jonathan and those that are with 
him, sendeth greeting. Upon the information that you are come in health mto 
Galilee, [ rejoice, and this especially, because | can now resign the care of pub- 
lic affairs here into your hands, and return into my native country, which is whet 
1 have. desired to do a great while ; and I confess | ought not only to come to 
you as far a> Xaloth, but farther, and this without your commands. But I de- 
sire you to excuse me, because I cannot do it now, since I watch the motions 
of Placidus, who hath a mind to go up into Ge pied and this I do here at Cha- 
bolo. Do you therefore, on the receipt of this epistle, come hitherto me. Fare 
you well.” 

45. When I had written thus, and given the letter to be carried by the soldier, 
T sent along with him thirty of the G altleans of the best characters, and gave them 


wastractions to salute those ambassadors, but to se nothing else to them. [also . 


gave orders to as many of those armed men, whom I esteemed most faithful to 
me, to go along with the others, every one with him w hom he was to: guard, lest 
some conversation might pass between those whom I sent and those that were — 
with Jonathan. So these men went [to Jonathan.] But, when Jonathan and 
his partners had failed in this their first attempt, they sent me another letter, the 
contents whereof were as follows: “ Jonathan and those with him to Josephus 
send greeting. We require thee to come tous to the village Gabaroth, on the 
third day, without any armed men, that we may hear what thou hast to lay to the 
charge of John [of Gischala.’’| When they had written this letter, they saluted 
the Galileatis whom I sent, and came to Japha, which was the largest village of all 
Galilee, and encompassed with very strong wails, and had a great number of in. 
habitants in it. ‘There the multitude of men with their wives and children met 
them, and exclaimed loudly against them, and desired them to be gone, and not 
to envy them the advantage of an excellent commander. With these clamours 
Jonathan and his partners were greatly provoked, although they durst not show 
their anger openly: so they made them no answer, but went to other villages. 
But still the same clamours met them from all the people, who said, “ Nobody 
should persuade them to have any other commander besides Josephus.” So 
Jonathan and his partners went away from them without success, and came to 
Sepphoris, the greatest city of all Galilee. Now the men of that city who in- 
elined to the Romans i in their sentiments, met them indeed, but neither praised 
nor reproached me; and when they were gone down from Sepphoris to Asochis, 
the people o: that place made a Glamour ’ against them, as those of Japha had 
done. Whereupon they were able to contain themselves no longer, but orderea” 
the armed men that were with them to beat those that made the elamour with 
their clubs. And when they came to Gabara, John met them, with three thousand 
armed men; but, as 1 understood by their letter, that they had resolved to fight 
against me, 7 arose from Chabolo, with three thousand armed men also, but Tett 
in my camp one of my fastest friends, and came to Jotapata, as desirous to be 
near them, the distance being no more than forty furlongs. “Whence I wrote 
thus to them: “If you are very desirous that I should come‘to you, ‘you know 
there are two hundred and forty cities and villages in Galilee, I will come to. any 
of them which you please, excepting Gabara and Gischala ; the one of which 19 
John’s native city, and the otber in confederacy and friendship with him.” 

4A, When Jonathan and his partners had received this’ letter beac wrot? me 
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no more answers, but called a council, of their friends together, and taking John 
into their consultation, they took counsel together by what means they might at. 
tack me. John’s opinion was, that they should write to all the cities and villages 
that were in Galilee; forthat there must be certainly one or two persons in every 
one of them that was at variance with me, and that they should be invited to come 
to oppose me as anenemy. He would also have them send this resolution of 
fleirs to the city Jerusalem, that its citizens, upon the knowledge of my being 
adjudged to be an enemy by the Galileans, might themselves also confirm that 
determination. He said also, that when this was done, even those Galileans who 
were well affected to me would desert me out of fear. When John had given 
them this counsel, what he had said was very agreeable to the rest of them. I 
was also made acquainted with these affairs about the third hour of the night, by 
the means of one Saccheus, who had belonged to them, but now deserted them 
und came over to me, andtold me what they were about ; so I perceived that no 
time was to be lost. Accordingly | gave command to Jacob, an armed man of 
my guard, whom I esteemed faithful to me, to take two hundred men, and to 
guard the passages that led from Gabara to Galilee, and to seize upon tne pas- 
sengers, and send them to, me, especially such as were caught with letters about 
them: L also sent Jeremias himself, one of my friends, with six hundred armed 
men, to the borders of Galilee, in order to watch the roads that led from this 
country to the city Jerusalem, and gave him charge to lay hold of such as 
travelled with letters about them, to keep the men in bonds upon the place, but 
to send me the letters. 

47. When I had laid these commands upon them, I gave them orders, and bid 
them to take their arms and bring three days provision with them, and be with 
me the next day. Ialso parted those that were about me into four parts, and 
ordained those of them that were most faithful to me to be a guard to my body. 
I also set over them centurions, and commanded them to take care that not a 
soldier which they did not know should mingle himself amongthem. Now on the 
fifth day following, when I was in Gabaroth, 1 found the entire plain that was 
before the village full of armed men, who were come out of Galilee to assist me ; 
many others of the multitude also, out of the village, ranalong with me. Butas 
soon asI had taken my place, and began to speak to them, they all made an ac. 
clamation, and called me the benefactor and saviour of the country. And when 
I had made them my acknowledgments, and thanked them [for their affection to 
me,]| I also advised them to fight* with nobody, nor to spoil the country ; but to 
pitch their tents in the plain, and be content with their sustenance they had brought 
with them; for Ltold them that I had a mind to compose these troubles without 
shedding any blood. Now it came to pass, that on the very same day those wha 
were, sent by Jokn with letters, fell among the guards whom I had appointed to 
watch the roads; so the men were themselves kept upon the place, as my orders 
were, but I got the letters, which were full of reproaches‘and lies ; and I intended 
to fall upon these men without saying a word of these matters to any body. 

_ 48. Now as soon as Jonathan and his companions heard of my coming, they 
took all their own friends, and John with them, and retired to the house of Jesus, 
which indeed was a large castle, and no way unlike a citadel; so they privately 
laid a band of arsaed men therein, and shut all the other doors but one, which they 
kept open; and they expected that I should come. out of the road to them, to salute 
them. And indeed they had given. orders loa armed men, that when I came 
they should let nobody besides me come in, but should exclude others; as sup. 
posing that, by this means, they should easily get me under their power: but they 
were deceived in their expectation; for [perceived what snares they had laid for 
“* Josephus’s directions to his soldiers here’are much the same that John the Baptist gave, Luke, ii 


14..4* Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your wages.” Whence Dr 


Vudsop confirms this conjecture, that Josephus, in some things, was, even now, a followes of John tia 
Baptict, which is no way improbable. See the note on sect. 2. Cerra 
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me. Now cs soon as I was got off my journey, I took up my lodgings over against 
them, and pretended to be asleep; so Jonathan and his party thinking that I was 
really asleep, and at rest, made haste to go down into the plain, to persuade the 
people that I was an ill governor. But the matter proved otherwise, for upon their 
appearance, there was a cry made by the Galileans immediately, declaring their 
good opinion of me as their governor; and they made a clamour against Jona- 
than and his partners, for coming to them when they had suffered no harm, and 
as though they would overturn their happy settlement; and desired them by all 
means to go back again, for that they would never be persuaded to have any other 
to rule over them but myself. When I heard of this, I did not fear to go down 
into the midst of them; I went therefore myself down presently to hear what 
Jonathan and his companions said. As soon as I appeared, there was imme- 
diately an acclamation made to me by the whole multitude, and a cry in my com- 
mendation by them, who confessed their thanks were owing to me for my good 
government of them. 

49, When Jonathan and his companions heard this, they were in fear of then 
own lives, and in danger lest they should be assaulted by the Galileans on my 
account; so they contrived how they might run away. But as they were not 
able to get off, for I desired them to stay, they looked down with concern at my 
words to them. JI ordered therefore the multitude to restrain entirely their accla. 
mations, and placed the most faithful of my armed men upon the avenues, to bea 
guard to us, lest John should unexpectedly fall upon us; and I encouraged the 
Galileans to take their weapans, lest they should be disturbed at their enemies, 
if any sudden insult should be made upon them. And then, in the first place, I 
put Jonathan and his partners in mind of their [former] letter, and after what 
manner they had written to me, and declared they were sent by the common 
consent of the people of Jerusalem, to make up the differences I had with John, 
and how they had desired me to come to them; and as I spake thus, I publicly 
showed that letter they had written, till they could not at all deny what they had 
done, the letter itself convicting them. [ then said, “O Jonathan, and you thaf 
are sent with him as his colleagues, if { were to be judged as to my behaviour, 
compared with that of John’s, and had brought no more than two* or three wit- 
nesses, good men and true, it is plain you had been forced, upon the examination 
of their characters beforehand, to discharge the accusations: that therefore you 
may be informed that I have acted well in the affairs of Galilee, I think three wit- 
nesses too few to be brought by a man that hath done as he ought to do; soi 
give you all these for witnesses. Inquire of themy how I have lived, and whether 
I have not behaved myself with all decency, and after a virtuous manner among 
them. And I further conjure you, O Galileans, to hide no part of the truth, but 
to speak before these men as before judges, whether I have in any thing acted 
otherwise than well.” 

50. While I was thus speaking, the united veices of all the people joined to- 
gether, and called me their benefactor and saviour, and attested to my former 
behaviour, and exhorted me to continue so to do hereafter; and they all said, 
upon their oaths, that their wives had been preserved free from injuries, and that 
no one had ever been aggrieved by me. After this, I read to the Galileans two 
of those epistles which had been sent by Jonathan and his colleagues, and which 
those whom I had appointed to guard the read had taken, and sent tome. ‘These 
were full of reproaches and of lies, as if I had acted more like a tyrant than a 
governor against them, with many other things besides therein contained, which 

t ° 

* We here learn the practice of the Jews, in the days of Josephus, to inquire into the characters of 
witnesses, before they were admitted, and that their number ought to be three, or two at the Jeast, also 
exactly as in the law of Moses, and in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. ii. ch. xxxvii. See Horeb Covee 
nant Revived, page 97, 98. 


t This appeal to the whole body of the Galileans by Josenhus, and the testimony they gave him of in- 
tegrity in his conduct, as their governor, is very like that appeal and testimony in the case of the propher 


Samuel. 1 Sam. xii. 1—5, and perhaps was done by Josephus in imitation of him. — 
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were no better indeed than impudent falsities. I also informed the multitude 

how I came by these letters, and that those who carried them delivered them up 

voluntarily ; for I was not willing that my enemies should know any thing of the 
uards I had set, lest they should be afraid, and leave off writing hereafter. 

51. When the multitude heard these things, they were greatly provoked at 
Jonathan, and his colleagues that were with him, and were going to attack them 
and kill them; and this they had certainly done, unless [had restrained the anger. 
of the Galleans: and said, That “I forgave Sonstnan and his colleagues what 
was past, if they would repent, and go to their own country, and tell ‘those who 
sent them the truth, as to my conduct.”” When I had said this, I let them go, 
although I knew they would do nothing of what they had promised. But the 
riuncane were very much enr aged against them, and ‘entreated me to give them 
leave to punish them for their insolence ; yet did [ try ail methods to persuade 
them to spare the men; for I knew that every instance of sedition was pernicious 
to the public welfare. But the multitude were too angry with them to be dis. 
suaded, and all of them went immediately to the house in which Jonathan and 
his colleagues abode. However, when I perceived that their rage could not be 
restrained, [ got on horseback, and ordered the multitude to follow me to the 
‘village Sogane, which was twenty furlongs off Gabara;. and, by using this stra. 
alti I so managed myself, as not to appear to begin a civil war among them. 

But when I was come near Sogane, [ caused the multitude to make a halt, 
ny pi ene them not to be so easily provoked to anger, and to the inflicting 
such punishments as could not be afterwards recalled: I also gave order, that a 
hundred men who were already in years, and were principal men among them, 
should get themselves ready to go to the city Jerusalem, and should make a com. 
plaint before the people, of such as raised seditions in the country. And T said 
to them, that ‘‘in case they be moved with what you say, you shall desire the 
community to write to me, and to enjoin me to continue in Galilee, and to order 
Jonathan and his colleagues to depart out of it.” When I had suggested these 
‘Instructions to them, ane while thev were getting themselves ready as fast as they 
could, 1 sent them on this errand the third day after they had been assembled; [ 
also sent five hundred armed men with them [as a ouard.] I then wrote to my 
friends in Samaria, to take care that they might safely pass through the country : 
for Samaria was already under the Romans, and it was absolutely necessary for 
those that go quickly [to Jerusalem] to pass through that country; forin that road 
you may, in three days time, go from Galilee to Jerusalem. [ also went mysel}, 
and conducted the old men as far as the bounds of Galilee, and set guards in the 
roads, that it might not be easily known by any one that these men were gone. 
And wien I had thus done, [ went and abode at Japha. 

53. Now Jonathan and his colleagues having failed of accomplishing what 
they would have done against me, they sent John back to Gischala, but went 
themselves to the citv y Tiberias, expecting it would submit itself tothem ; and this 
was founded ona letter which Jesus, their then governor, had written them, pro- 
mising, that if they came, the multitude would receive sien and choose to be 
under their government; so they went their ways with this expectation. But 
Silas, who, as I said, had been left curator of "Tiberias by me, informed me of 
this, and désired me to make ‘haste thither. Accordingly I comphed with his 
advice immediately, and came thither; but found myself in danger of my life, 
from the following occasion: Jonathan and his colleagues had been at Tiberias, 
and had persuaded a great many of such as had a quarrel with me to desert me ; 
but when they heard of my coming they were in fear tor themselves, and came 
to me, and when they had saluted me, they said, that | was a happy man in having 
behaved myself so well in the government of Gallidisis ; and hey congratulated mu 
upon the honours that were paid me: for they said, that my glory was a credit to 
them, since they had been my teachers and fellow-citizens; and they said farther, 
that it was but just that they should prefer my fr jendship to them rather thar 
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John’s, and that they would have immediately gone home, but that they staid thas 
they might deliver up John into my power; and when they said this they touk 
their oaths of it, and those such as are most tremendous amongst us, and such ag 
[ did not think fit to disbelieve. However, they desired me to lodge somewhere 
else , because the next day was the Sab! sath, and that it was not fit the city of 
‘Tiberias should be disturbed [on that day. | 

54. So I suspected Moe and went away to Taricheew; yet did I withal 


. . . . . ° 

leave some to make inquiry in the city how matters went, and whether any thing 
‘ | sd > ed 

was said about me; [ also set many persons all the way that led from ‘Terichee 


to Tiberias, that they might communicate from one to another, if they learned 
any news from those that were leftin the city. On the next day, therefore, they 
all came into the Proseucha ;* it was a large edifice, and capable of receiving a 
great number of people: thither Jonathan went in, and though he durst not open. 
ly speak of a revolt, yet did he say that their city stood in need of a better gover- 


nor than itthen had. But Jesus, who was the ruler, made no scruple to speak out, . 


and said openly,‘ O fellow citizens! it is better for you to be in subjection to 
tour than to one; and those such as are of high birth, and not without reputation 
for their wisdom ;” and pointed to Jonathan and his colleagues. Upon his say- 
ing this, Justus came in and commended him for what he had $a id, and persuaded 
some of the people to‘be of his mind also.. But the multitude were not pleased 
with what was said, and had certainly gone into a tumult, unless the sixth hour 
which was now come had dissolved the assembly, at which hour our law requires 
us to go to dinner on Sabbath days: so Jonathan and his colleagues put off their 
council till the next day, and w ent off without success. |W Woon i was informed 
of these aflairs, [determined to go to the city of ‘Tiberias in the morning. Ac. 
cordingly, on the next day, about the first hour of the day, 1 came from Tarichex 
and found the multitude ‘already assembled in the Proseucha; but on what ac- 
count they had gotten together, mage thet were assembled aa not know. But 
when Jonathan and his, colle eagues saw me there unexpectedly, they were in dis- 
order; after which they rais sed a report of their own contrivance, that Roman 
en were seen ata place ca ied ‘Union, i in the borders of Galilee, thirty fur- 
longs distance from the city. Upon which report Jonathan and his colleagues 
cunningly exhorted me not to neglect this matter, nor to suffer the land to be 
spoiled by the enemy. And this they said with a design to remove me out of the 
city, under the pretence of the want of extraordinary assistance, while they might 
dispose the city to be my enemy. 

50. As for myself, although I knew of their design, yet did I comply with what 
they proposed, lest the people of ‘Tiberias, should have occassion to suppose, 
that I was not careful-of their security. I therefore went out: but when | was 
at the place, I found not the least footsteps of any enemy, so I returned as fast as 
ever I could, and found the whole council assembled, and the body of the people 


gotten together, and Jonathan and his colleagues bringing vehement accusations 


against me, as one, who had no concern to ease them of the burdens of war, and 
as one that lived luxuriously. And as they were discoursing thus, they produced 
four letters as written to them, from some people that lived at the borders of Gali. 
lee, imploring that they would come to their assistance, for that there was an army 
of Romans, both horsemen and footmen, who auld come and lay .waste the 
country on the third day ; they desired them also to make’ haste, and not to over 
look them. When the people of Tiberias heard this, they thought they speak 
truth, and made a clamour against me, and said, | ought not to sit “still, but to pe 
i wav to the assistance of their countrymen, Hereupon I said (for I understood 


the meaning of Jonathan and his colleagues,) that I was ready to comply with. 


* Tt is worth noting here, that there was now a great Proseucha. or place of prayer, in the city Tibe- 
bias itself, though such Proseucha used to be out of cities, as the synagogues were within them ; of 
sheni see Le Moyne on Polycarp’s epistle, page 76. It is also worth our remark that the Jews in the 
davs of Josepuus used to dine at the sixth hour or noon ; and that im obedience to their notions of ue 
the law of Moses also. rarer eee TR ee 
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what they proposed, and without delay to march to the war which they speak of 
yet did Ladvise them, at the same time, that since these letters declared ‘that the 
Romans would make their assault im foinr several places, they should part their 
forces into five bodies, and make Jonathan and his colleagues generals of each 
body of-them, because it was fit for brave men, not only to give counsel, but to 
take the place of leaders, and assist their countrymen when stiblt a necessity pres- 
sed them ; for, said I, it is not possible for me to lead more than one party. 
This advice of mine ereatly pleased the multitude ; so they compelled them to go 
forth to the war. But their designs were put into very much disorder, because 
they had not done what they designed to do, on account of my stratagem, which 
was opposite to their undertakings. 

56.° Now there was one, whosé name was Ananias, a Silekansl man he was, 
and very mischievous : he proposed that a general religious fast* should be ap- 
pointed the next day, for all the people, and gave order that at the same hour 
theyishould come to the same place without any weapons, to make it manifest be- 
fore God, that while they obtained his assistance they thought all these weap- 
ons useless, This he said, not out of piety, but that they might catch me and my 
friends unarmed. Now I was hereupon forced to comply, lest I should appear 
to despise a proposal that tended to piety. As soon, therefore, as we were 
gone home, Jonathan aud his colleagues wrote to John, to come to them in 
the morning, and desiring him to come with as many soldiers as he possibly 
could, for that they should then be able easily to get me into their hands, and to do 
all they desired to do. When John had “received this letter, he resolved to 
comply withit. As for myself, on the next day, I ordered two of the guards ot 
my body, whom I esteemed the most courageous, and most faithful, to hide dag- 
gers ander their garments, and to go along with me, that we might defend our- 
selves, if any attack should be made upon us by our enemies. I also myself 
took my breast-plate, and girded on my sword, so that it might be, as far as it . 
was possible, concealed, and came into the Proseucha. 

57. Now Jesus, who was the ruler, commanded that they should exclude all 
that came with me, for he kept the door himself, und suffered none but his friends 
to goin. And while we were engaged in the duties of the day, and had betaken 
Gurselves to our prayers, Jesus got up, and inquired of me what was become of 
the vessels that were chin out of the king’s s palace, when it was burnt down, 
fand]| of that uncoined silver; and th whose possession they now were? This 
he said, in order to drive away time till John should come. 1 said that Capel 
lus, and the ten principal men of Tiberias, had them all ; and I told him that they 
might ask them whether IJ told a lie or not. And when they said they had them, 
he asked me, what is become of these twenty pieces of gold which thou didst re 
ceive upon the sale of a certain weight of uncoined money? I replied, that I had 
given them to those ambassadors of theirs, as a maintenance for them, when they 
were sent by them to Jerusalem. So Jonathan and his colleagues said, that [ 
had not done well to pay the ambassadors out of the public money... And when 
the multitude were very angry at them for this, for they perceived the wicked. 
ness of the men, I understood that a tumult was going to arise; and being de: 
sirous to provoke the people to a greater rage against the men, I said, ‘ But if 
I have not done well in paying our ambassadors out of the public stock, leave off 
your anger at me, for I will repay the twenty pieces of gold myself.” 

58. When I had said this, Jonathan and his colleagues held their peace; but 
the people were still more irritated against them, upon their openly showing their 
unjust ill will to me. When Jesus saw this change in the people, he teie 
them to depart, but desired the senate to stay ; for that they could not examine 
things of such a nature ina tumult; and, as the people were crying out that they 


* One may observe here, that this lay Pharisee Ananias, as we have seen he was, sect. 39, took upon 
him to appoint x fast at Tiberias, and was obeyed ; though indeed it was not out of religion, but sai 


Wish policy. 
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would not leave me alone, there came one and told Jesus and his friends pri- 
vately, that John and his armed ren were at hand; whereupon Jonathan and 
his colleagues, being able to contain themselves no longer, (and perhaps the pro- 
vidence of God hereby procuring my deliverance ; for, had not this been so, I had 
certainly been destroyed by John,) said, ‘“O you people of Tiberias, leave off 
this inquiry about the twenty pieces of gold; for Josephus hath not deserved to 
die for them, but he hath deserved it by his desire of tyrannizing, and by cheat- 
ing the multitude of the Galileans with his speeches, in order to gain the dominion 
over them.” When he had said this, they presently laid hands upon me, and en- 
deavoured to kill me; but, as soon as those that were with me saw what they did, 
they drew their swords, and threatened to smite them, if they offered any violence 
tome. ‘The people also took up stones, and were about to throw them at Jona. 
than; and so they snatched me from the violence of my enemies. 

59. But, as I was gone out a little way, | was just upon meeting John, who 
was marching with his armed men. Sol was afraid of him and turned aside, and 
escaped by a narrow passage to the lake, and seized on a ship, and embarked in 
it, and sailed over to Tarichee. So, beyond my expectation, [ escaped this 
danger. Whereupon I presently sent for the chief of the Galileans, and told 
them after what manner, against all faith given, I had been very near to de- 
struction from Jonathan and his colleagues, and the people of Tiberias. Upon 
which the multitude of the Galileans were very angry, and encouraged me to 
delay no longer to make war upon them, but to permit them to go against John, 
and utterly to destroy him, as well as Jonathan and his colleagues. However, I re- 
strained them, though they were in such a rage, and desired them to tarry awhile, 
till we should be informed what orders those ambassadors that were sent by them 
to the city of Jerusalem, should bring thence ; for I told them that it was best for 
them to act according to their determination: whereupon they were prevailed 
on. At which time also, John, when the snares he had laid did not take eilect, 
returned back to Gischala. 

60. Now ina few days those ambassadors whom we had sent, came back 
again and informed us, that the people were greatly provoked at Ananus, and 
Simon the son of Gamaliel, and their friends; that? without any public deter. 
mination, they had sent to Galilee, and had done their endeavours that I might 
be turned out of the government. The ambassadors said farther, that the people 
were ready to burn their houses. ‘They also brought letters, whereby the chief 
men of Jerusalem, at the earnest petition of the people, confirmed me in the 
government of Galilee, and enjoined Jonathan and his colleagues to retura home 
quickly. When J had gotten these letters, I came to the village Arbela, where 
I procured an assembly of the Galileans to meet, and bid the ambassadors de- 
clare to them the anger of the people of Jerusalem at what had becn done by 
Jonathan and his colleagues, and how much they hated their wicked doings, and 
how they had confirmed me in the government of their country; as also what 
related to the order they had in writing for Jonathan and his colleagues to return 
home. So I immediately sent them the letter, and bid him that carried it to in- 
quire, as well as he could, how they intended to act [on this occasion. | 

61. Now when they had received that letter, and were thereby greatly dis 
turbed, they sent for John, and for the senators of ‘Tiberias, and for the prin 
ripal men of the Gabarens, and proposed to hold a council, and desired them to 
consider what was to be done by ther. However, the governors of ‘Tiberias 
were greatly disposed to keep the government to themselves; for they said it was 


not fit to desert their city now it was committed to their trust, and that otherwise 


| should not delay to fall upon them; for they pretended falsely that so I had 
‘ireatened to do. Now John was not only of their opinion, but advised them 
that two of them should go to accuse me before the multitude [at Jerusalem, | 
that 1 do not manage the affairs of Galilee as I ought to do, and that they would 
easily persuade the people, because of their dignity, and because the whole mul. 
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titude are very mutable. When therefore it appeared that John had suggested 
the wisest advice to them, they resolved that two of them, Jonathan and Ananias, 
should go to the people of Jerusalem, and the other two [Simon and Joazar| 
‘should be left behind to tarry at Tiberias. They also took along with them a 
hundred soldiers for their guard. 

62. However, the governors of Tiberias took care to have their city secured 
with walls, and commanded their inhabitants to take theirarms. ‘hey also 
sent fur a great many soldiers from John to assist them against me, if there 
should be occasion for them. Now John was at Gischala. Jonathan therefore, 
and those that were with him, when they were departed from ‘Tiberias, and as 
soon as they were come to Dabaritta, a village that lay in the utmost parts of Ga- 
lilee, in the great plain, they about midnight fell among the guards I had set, who 
both com.nanded them to lay aside their weapons, and kept them in bonds upon 
the place, as I had charged them to do. This news was written to me by Levi, 
who had the command of that guard committed to him by me. Hereupon I said 
nothing of it for two days; eh pretending to know nothing about it, I sent a 
message to the people of Thentaa, and advised them to lay their arms aside; and 


“to dismiss their men, that they might go home. But supposing tha Fal ons: 


™ 


and those that were wah him, were already arrived at Jerusalem, they made re- 
proachful answers to me; yet was I not terrified thereby, but contrived another 
-stratagem against them; for I did not think it agreeable with piety to kindle the 
fire of war against the citizens. As I was desirous to draw those men away from _ 
‘Tiberias, I chose out ten thousand of the best of my armed men and divided 
them into three bodies, and ordered them to go privately, and lie still as an ambush 
in the villages. I also led a thousand into another village, which lay indeed in 
the mountains, as did the others, but only four furlongs distant from ‘Tiberias, 
and gave orders, that when ther saw my signal, they should come down imme- 
diately : while I myself lay with my soldiers in the sight of every body. Here. 
apon the people of Tiberias, at the sight of me, came running out of the city 
perpetually, and abused me greatly. Nay, their madness was come to that 
height, that they made a decent bier for me, and standing about it, they mourned 
over me in the way of jest and sport; and I could not but be myself in a plea- 
gant humour upon ‘the sight of this madness of theirs. 

63. And now, being desirous to catch Simon by a wile, and Joazar with him, I 
sent a message to them, and desired them to come a little way out of the city, 
with many of “their friends to guard them; for I said I would come down tothein, 
and make a league with them, and divide the government of Galilee with them. 
Accordingly Simon was deluded on account of his imprudence, and out of the 
hopes of gain, and did not delay to céme ; but Joazar suspetting snares were laid 
for him, staid behind. So when Simon was come out, and his friends with him 
for his guard, I met him, and saluted him with great civility, and professed that 
I was obliged to him for his coming up to me; buta little while afterward I walke i 
along with him, as though I would say something to him by hiniself, and, when i 
had drawn him a good way from his friends, I took him about the middle, an { 
gave him to my friends that were with me, to carry him into a village; and, co. 
manding my armed men to come down, J. with them made an assault upon ‘Vb. 
berias. Now as the fight grew hot on both sides, and the soldiers ‘belonging tu 
Tiberias were in fair way to conquer me (for my armed men were already fie] 
away,) I saw the posture of my aflairs; and encouraging those that were a- 
ready conquerors, into the city. I also sent another ‘band of soldiers inte 1» 
city by the lake, and gave them orders to set on fire the first house they cout, 
sieze upon. When this was done, the people of Tiberias thought that their city 
was taken by force, and so threw down their arms for fe ar, and implored, they, 
their wives and ¢ hi Lares that { would spare their city. So [was over-pe sania 
by their ehtreatics, and restrained the soldiers from the vehemency with which 
they pursued them ; while I myself, upon the coming on of the evening, returaud 
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back with my soldiers, and went to refresh myself. Talso invited Simon to sup 
‘with me, and comforted him on occasion of what had happened; and I promised 
that [would send him safe and secure to Jerusalem, and withal would give lim 
provisions for his journey thither. 

64. But on the next day I brought ten thousand armed men with me, and came 


‘to Tiberias. I then sent for the principal men of the multitude into the public 


place, and enjoined them to tell me who were the authors of the revolt; and when 
they had told me who the men were, [sent them bound to the city’ Jotapata. But 
‘as to Jonathan and, Ananias, T freed them from their bonds, and gave them pro. 

visions for their jeurney, together with Simon and Joazar, and five hundred men 
who should guard them, and so lsent them to Jerusalem. The people of Ti- 
berias also came to m3 again, and desired that I would forgive them for what they 
had done, and they said they would amend what they had dene amiss with 
regard to me,” by their fidelity for the time to come; and they besought me 
to preserve what’spoils remained upon the plunder of the city, for thove that 
had lost them. Accordingly I enjoined those that had got them to bring them 
all before us: and when they did not comply for a great while, and I saw. 
one of tbe soldiers that were about me with a garment on that was. more 
opal than ordinary, [ asked him whence he had it? and when he replied, 
thut he had it out of the plunder of the city, I bad him punished with stripes ; 
and { threatened all the rest to inflict a severer punishment upon them, unless they 
produced before us whatsoever they had plundered; and when a great many 
spoils were brought together, I restored to every one of Tiberias what they claim. 
ed to be their own. ; 

65. And now lam come to this part of my narration, J have a mind to say a 
few things to Justus, who hath himself written a history concerning these af- 
fairs; as also to athers! who profess to write history, but nave little regard to 
truth, and are not afraid, either out of ill will or good will to some persons, to 
relate falsehoods. ‘These men do, like those who compose forged deeds and 
conveyances ; and because they are not brought to the like punishment with 
them, they have no regard to truth. When therefore Justus undertook to write 


about these facts, and Abdlit the Jewish war, that he miyit appear to have been 


an industrious man, he falsified in what he related about me, and could not 
speak truth even about his own country ; whence ic is, that being belred by 
Hi I am under’a necessity to make my defence; and so I shall say what I 
have concealed till now. And let no one wonder that 1 have ‘not told the 
world these things a great while ago. For although it be necessary for an 
historian to write the: ‘truth, yet is such a one not bound severely to animad- 
vert on the wickedness of certain mere not out of any favour to them, but: 
out of an author’s own moderation. How then comes it to pass, O Fetstlid, 
thou most sagacious of writers (that I may address myse:f io him as if he were 
here present,) for so thou boastest of thyself, that [ and the Galileans have 
been the authors of that sedition which thy country engaged in, both agamst 
the Romans and against the king [Agrippa- junior {] For pefore ever I was ‘ap. 
pointed ade rnor of Galilee by the community of Jerusaiem, both thou, and all 
the people ef Tiberias, had not only taken up arins, but had made war with De: 
capolis of Syria. Accordingly, thou hadst biheved their villages to be burnt, 
and a domestic servant of thine fell in the battie. . Nor is it I only who say this ; 
but so it is wriften in the commentaries of Vespasian the emperor, as also how 
the inhabitawts of Decapolis came clamouring to Vespasian at Ptolemais, and de- 
sired that thou, who wast the author[of that war|mightest be brought to punishment 
And thou heast certainly been punished at the command of Vespasian, had not 
king Agrippa, who had power given him to have thee put to death, at the earnest 
entreaty of his sister Bernice, changed the punishment of death into a long im- 
prisonment. Thy political administration of affairs afterwards does also clearly 
discover both thy otaer behaviour in life, and that thou wast the occasion of thy © 
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‘country’s revolt from the Romans; plain signs of which I shall produce pre. 
sently. I have also a mind to say a few things to the rest of the people of Ti. 
berias on thy account, and to demonstrate to those that ght upon this his- 
tory, that you bear no good will neither to the Romans, nor to the king. To 
be sure, the greatest cities of Galilee, O Justus, were Sepphoris, and thy coun. 
try Tiberias. But Sepphoris, situated in the very midst of Galilee, and having 
many villages about it, and able with ease to have been bold and troublesome to 
the Romans, if they had’so pleased, yet did it resolve to continue faithful to 
those their masters, and at the same time excluded me out of their city, and pio. 
hibited all their citizens from joining with the Jews in the war, and that they 
might be out of danger from me, they by a wile got leave of me to fortify their 
city with walls: they also, of their own accord, admitted of a garrison of Roman 
legions, sent them by Cestus Gallus, who was then president of Svria, and so 
had me in contempt, though I was then very powerful, and all were greatly afraid of 
me ; and at'the same time that the sreatest of our cities, Jerusalem, was besieged, 
and that.temple of ours, which belonged to us all, was in danger of falling under 
the enemy’s power, they sent no assistance thither, as not willing to have it 
thought they would bear arms against the Romans. But as for thy country. 
O Justus, situated upon the lake of Gennesareth, and distant from Hippos th*~-y 
furlongs, from Gadara sixty, and from Seythopolis, which was under the king’s 
jurisdiction, a hundred and twenty; when there was no Jewish city near, ‘it 
might easily have preserved its fidelity [to the Romans, | if it had so pleased them 
to do; for the city and its people had plenty of weapons. But, as thou sayst, I 
was then that author [of their revolt.] And pray, O Justus, who was the author 
afterwards’ For thou knowest that I was in the power of the Romans before 
Jerusalem was besieged, and before the same time Jotapata was taken by force, 
as well as many other fortresses, and a great many of the Galileans fell in the 
war. It was therefore then a proper time, when you were certainly freed from 
any fear on my account, to throw away your weapons, and to demonstrate to the 
king and to the Romans, that it was not of choice, but as forced by necessity, 
that you fell into the war against them; but you staid till Vespasian came him 
self as far as your walls, with his whole army; and then you did indeed lay aside 
your. weapons out of fear, and your city had for certain been taken by force, un 
less Vespasian had complied with the king’s supplication fer you, and had ex 
cused your madness. It was not I, therefore, who was the author of this, but 
your own inclinations to war. Do not you remember how often I got you under 
my power, and yet put none of you to death? nay, you once fellinto a tumult 
one against another, and slew one hundred and eighty-five of your citizens, not 
on account of your good will to the king and to the Romans, but on account of 
your own wickedness, and this while I was besieged by the Romans in Jotapata 
Nay indeed, were there not reckoned up two thousand of the people of Tiberias, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, some of which were slain, and the rest caught and 
carried captives? But thou wilt pretend that thou didst not engage in the war, 
since thou didst flee to the king. Yes, indeed, thou didst flee to him; but I say 
it was out of fear of me. Thou sayst indeed, that it is | who am a wicked man. 
But then, for. what reason was it that king Agrippa, who procured thee thy life 
when thou wast condemmed to die by Vespasian, and who bestowed so much 
riches upon thee, did twice afterward put thee into bonds, and as often obliged 
thee to run away from thy country, and, when he had once ordered thee to be 
put to death, he granted thee a pardon at the earnest desire of Bernice? and, 
when (after so many of thy wicked pranks) he had made thee his secretary, he 
caught thee falsifying his epistles, and drove thee away from his sight. But I 
shall not inquire accurately into these matters of scandal against thee. Yet can. 
not I but wonder at. thy impudence, when thou hast the assurance to say that 
thou hast better related these affairs [of the war] than have all the others thut 
have written about them, whilst thou didst not know what was done in Galilee: 
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for thou wast then at Berytus with the king: nor didst thou know bow much the 
Romans suffered at the siege of Jotapata, os what miseries they brought upon us, 
nor couldst thou learn by inquiry what I did during that siege myself; for all those 
that might afford such information were quite destroyed in that siege. But per- 
haps ‘hou wilt say, thou hast written of what was done against the people of Je- 
rusalem exactly. But how should that be? for neither wast thou concerned in 
that war, nor hast thou read the commentaries of Caesar; of which we have 
evident proof, kecause thou hast contradicted those commentaries of Cesar in 
thy history. But if thou art so hardy as to affirm that thou hast written that 
\history better than all the rest, why didst thou not publish thy history while 
the emperors Vespasian and Titus, the generals in that war, as well as king 
Agrippa and his family, who were men yery well skilled in the learning of 
the Greeks, were all alive? for thou hast had it written these twenty years, 
and then mightest thou have had the testimony of thy accuracy. But now, 
when these men are no longer with us, and thou thinkest thou canst not be 
contradicted, thou venturest to publish it. But then 1 was not in hke man- 
ner afraid of my own writing, but I offered my books to the emperors them- 
selves, when the facts were almost under men’s eyes; for! was conscious to 
vayself, that I had observed the truth of the facts; and as I expected to have 
their attestation to them, so I was not deceived in such expectation. More- 
over, I immediately presented my history to many Other persons, some of 
which were concerned in the war, as was king Agrippa, and some of his 
kindred. Now the emperor Titus was‘so desirous that the knowledge of these 
affairs should be taken from the books alone, that he subscribed his own hand to 
them, and ordered that they should be published ; and for king Agrippa, he wrote 
me sixty-two letters, and attested to the truth of what I had therein delivered; 
two of which letters I have here subjoined, and thou mayest thereby know ther 
contents. ‘‘ King Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, sendeth greeting. i have 
read over thy book with great pleasure, and it appears to me, that thou hast done 
it much more accurately, and with greater care, than have the other writers. 
Send me the rest of these books. Farewell, my dear friend.”  ‘‘ Kang Agrippa 
to Josephus, his dear friend, sendeth greeting. It seems by what thou hast 
written, that thou standest in need of no instruction, in order to our information 
from the beginning. However, when thou comest to me, I will inform thee of a 
great many things which thou dost not know.” So when this history was per- 
fected, Agrippa, neither by way of flattery, which was not agreeable to him, 
nor by way of irony, as thou wilt say (for he was entirely a stranger to such an 
evil disposition of mind,) but he wrote thus by way of attestation to what waa 
true, as all that read histories may do. And so much shall be said concerning 
Justus,* which I am obliged to add by way of digression. 
6. Now when I had settled the affairs of Tiberias, and had assembled my 
friends as a Sanhedrim, I consulted what I should do as to John. Whereupon it 


* The character of this history of Justus of Tiberias, the rival of our Josephus, which is now lost, with 
its only remaining fragment, are given us by a very able critic, Photius, who read that history. It ig im 
the 38rd code of his Bibliotheca, andruns thus. ‘1 have read (says Photius) the chronology of Justus of 
‘Tiberias, whose title is this, [Tie chronology of} the Kings of Judah, which succeedec one another. ‘This 
[Justus] came out of the city Tiberias in Galilee. He begins his history from Moses, and ends it not 
till the death of Agrippa, the seventh [ruler] of the family of Herod, and the last kingof the Jews; 
who took the government under Claudius, had it augmented under Nero, and still more augmented by 
Vespasian. He died in the third year of Trajan, where also his history ends. He is very concise in his 
language, and slightly passes over those affairs that were most necessary to be insisted on; and being un- 
der the Jewish prejudices, as indeed he was himself also a Jew by birth, he makes not the least men- 
tion of the appearance of Christ, or what things happened to him, or of the wonderful works that he did 
He was the son of acertain Jew whose name was Pisius. He was aman, ashe is described by Josephus 
ofa most profligate character; a slave both to money and to pleasures. In public affairs he was oppo- 
site to Josephus; and it is relaced, that he laid many plots against him, but that Josephus, though he had 
his enemy frequently under bys power, did only reproach him in words, and so let him go without farthes 
punishment. He says alse, that the history which this man wrote is, for the main, fabulous. and chiefy 
#8 to thase parts where he wescribes the Roman wai with the Jews, and the taking of Jerusalem.” 
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appeared to be the opinion of all the Galileans, that I should arm them all, and 
march against John, and punish him as the author of all the disorders tnat had 
happened. Yet was I not pleased with their determination; as purposing to 
compose these troubles without bloodshed. Upon this I exhorted them to use the 
utmost care to learn the names of all that were under John; which when they 
had done, and I thereby was apprized who the men were, [I published an edict, 
wherein I offered security and my right hand to such of John’s party as had a 
mind to repent; and I allowed twenty days time to such as would take this most 
advantageous course for themselves. I also threatened, that unless they threw 
down their arms, I would burn their houses, and expose their goods to public sale. 
When the men heard of this, they were in no small disorder, and deserted John; 
and, to the number of four thousand, threw down their arms, and came tome. So 
that no others staid with John but his own citizens, and about fifteen hundred 
strangers that came from the metropolis of Tyre: and, when John saw that he had 
been outwitted by my stratagem, he continued afterward in his own country, and 
was in great fear of me. 

67. But about this time it was that the people of Sepphoris grew insolent, and 
-took up arms, out of a confidence they had in the strength of their walls, and 
because they saw me engaged in other affairs also. So they sent to Cestius 
Gallus, who was president of Syria, and desired that he would either come quickly 
to them, and take their city under his protection, or send them a garrisou. Ac- 
cordingly Gallus promised them to come, but did not send word when he would 
come: and, when I had learned so much, I took the ‘soldiers that we1e with me, 
and made an assault upon the people of Sepphoris, and took the city by force. 
The Galileans took this opportunity, as thinking they had now a propeg time for 
showing their hatred to thern, since they bore ill will to that city also. They 
then exerted themselves, as if they would destroy them all utterly, with thuse that 
sojourned there also. So they ran upon‘them, and set their houses on fire, as 
finding them without inhabitants; for the men out of fear ran together to the ci- 
tadel. So the Galileans carried off every thing, and omitted no kind of desolation 
which they could bring upon their countrymen. When] saw this, I was exceed- 
ingly troubled at it, and commanded them to leave off, and put them in mind that 
it was not agreeable to piety to do such things to their countrymen: but since 
they neither would hearken to what I exhorted, nor to what I commanded them 
to do (for the hatred they bore to the people there was too hard for my exhorta- 
tions to them,) I bid those my friends, who were most faithful to me, and were about 
me, to give out reports, as if the Romans were falling upon the other part of the 
city with a great army; and this I did, that, by such a report being spread abroad, 
[ might restrain the violence of the Galileans, and preserve the city of Sepphoris. 
And at length this stratagem had its effect; for, upon hearing this report, they 
were in fear for themselves, and so they left off plundering, and ran away; and 
this more especially, because they saw me, their general, do the same also; for, 
that I might cause this report to be believed, I pretended to be in fear as well as 
they. Thus were the inhabitants of Sepphoris unexpectedly preserved by this 
contrivance of mine. , 

68. Nay indeed, Tiberias had like to have been plundered by the Galileans alse 
apon the following occasion: the chief men of the senate wrote to the king, and 
desired that he would come to them, and take possession of their city. The king 
promised to come, and wrote a letter in answer to theirs, and gave it to one of 
his bed-chamber, whose name was Crispus, and who was by birth a Jew, to carry 
it to Tiberias. When the Galileans knew that this man carried such a letter, 
they caught him, and brought him to me; but as soon as the whole multitude 
heard of it, they were enraged, and betook themselves to theirarms. Soa great 
many of them got together from all quarters the next day, and came to the city 
Asochis, where I then lodged, and made heavy clamours, and called the city Th 


berias a traitor to them, and a friend to the king; and desired leave of me to ge 
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down and utterly destroy it; for they bore the like-ill will to, the, people of Tibe. 
rias, as they did to those of Sepphoris. 

69. When I heard this, I was in ‘doubt what to do, and hesitated by what means 
I might deliver Tiberias from the rage of the Galileans ; for I could not deny that 
those of Tiberias had written to the king, and had invited him to come to them, 
for his letters to them in answer thereto would fully prove the truth of that. So 
F sat a long time musing with myself, and then said to them, “1 know well enough 
that the people of Tiberias have offended; nor shall I forbid you to plunder the 
city. However, such things ought to be done with discretion; for they of Tibe- 
rias have not been the only betrayers of our likerty, but many, of the most eminent 
patriots of the Galileans, as they pretended to he. have done the same. ‘Tarry 
therefore till I shall thoroughly find out those avthors of our danger, and then you 
shall have them all at once under your power, wih all such:as,you shall your. 
selves bring in also.” Upon my saying this 1 pactied the multitude, and they. 
left off their anger, and went their ways; and I gave orders that he who brought 
the king’s letters should be put into bonds; but in a few days I pretended thai I 
was obliged, by a necessary aflair of my own, to go ont of the kingdom. I then 
called Crispus privately, and ordered him to make the soldier that kept him, drunk, 
and to run away to the king. So when Tiberias was in danger of being utterly 
destroyed a second time, it escaped the danger by my skilful management, and 
the care that I had for its preservation. | 

"70. About this time it was that Justus, the son of Pistus, witheut my knowledge, 
ran away to the king; the occasion of which I will here relate. Upon the be. 
ginning of the war between the Jews and the Romans, the people of Tiberias re- 
solved to submit to the king, and not to revolt from the Romans; while Justus 
tried to persuade them to betake themselves to their arms, as being himself de- 
sirous of innovations, and having hopes of obtaining the government of Galilee, 
as well as of his own country ['Tiberias]‘also. Yet did he not obtain what he 
hoped for; because the Galileans bore ill will to those of Tiberias, and this on 
account of their anger at what miseries they had suffered from them before the 
war ; thence it was, that they would not endure that Justus should be their gover. 
nor. I myself also, who had been entrusted by the community of Jerusalem with 
the government of Galilee, did frequently come to that degree of rage at Justus, 
that I had almost resolved to kill him, as not able to bear his mischievous dispo.- 
sition. He was therefore much afraid of me, lest at length my passion should 
come to extremity; so he went to the king, as supposing that he should dwell 
better, and more safely with him. 

71. Now when the people of Sepphoris had, in so surprising a manner, escaped | 
their first danger, they sent to Cestius Gallus, and desired him to come to them 
immediately, and take possession of their city, or else to send forces sufficient to 
repress all their enemies’ incursions upon them; and at the last they did preyail 
with Gallus to send them a considerable army, both of horse and foot, which came 
in the night-time, and which they admitted into the city. . But when the country 
round about it was harassed by the Roman army, I took those soldiers that were 
about me, and came to Garisme ; where I cast up a bank, a good way. off the city 
Sepphoris; and when [ was at twenty furlongs distance, I came upon it by night, 
and made an assault upon its walls with my forces; and when I had ordered a 
considerable number of my soldiers to scale them with ladders, I became master 
of the greater part of the city. But soon after, our unacquaintedness with the 
places forced us to retire, after we had killed twelve of the Roman foutmen, and 
two horsemen, and a few of the people of Sepphoris, with the loss of only a single 
man of our own. And when it afterwards came to a battle in the plain against 
the horsemen, and we had undergone the dangers of it courageously for a long 
time, we were beaten ; for upon the Romans encompassing me about, my soldiers 
were afraid, and fled back. ‘There fell in that battle one of those that had been 
entrusted to guard my body ; his name was Justus. who at,this.time had the same, 
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post with the king, Atithe same: time also, there came forces, both horsemen 
and footmen, from the king, and Sylla their commander, who was the captain of 
this guard; this Sylla pitched his camp at five furlongs distance from Julias, and 
seta guard upon the roads, both that which led to Cana, and that which led to 
the fortress Gamala, that he might hinder their inhabitants from getting provisions 
out of Galilee 
72. As soon as Lhad gotten intelligence of this, I sent two thousand armed 
men, and a captain over them, whose name was Jeremtah, who raised a bank a 
furlong off Julias, near to.the river Jordan, and did no more than skirmish with 
the enemy ; till Ltook three thousand, soldiers myself, and came to them. But 
~on the next day, when I had Jaid an ambush in a certain valley, not far from the 
banks, I. provoked those that belonged to the king to come to a battle, and gave 
orders to my own soldiers to turn their backs upon them, until they should have 
drawn the enemy away from their camp, and brought them out into the field, which 
- was done accordingly ; for Sylla, supposing that our party did really run away, 
‘was ready to pursue them, when our soldiers that lay in, ambush took them on 
their backs, and put them all into great disorder. I also immediately made a 
sudden turn with my own forces, and met those of the king’s party, and put them 
to flight. And I had performed great things that day, ifa certain fate had not 
been my hinderance; for the horse,on which | rode, and vpon whose back I fought, 
fell. into a quagmire, and threw me on the ground, and I was bruised on my wrist, 
and carried into a village named Cepharnome or Capernaum. When my soldiers 
heard of this, they were afraid | had been worse hurt than I was; and so they 
did not, go on with their pursuit any farther, but returned in very great concern 
for me. I therefore sent for the physicians, and while I was under their hand, } 
continued feverish that day; and, as the physicians directed, I was at night re 
moved to Tarichee. 
73. When Sylla and his party were informed what had happened to me, they 
took courage again; and understanding that the watch was negligently kept ip 
our camp, they by night placed a body of horsemen in ambush beyond Jordan, 
and when it was day they provoked us to fight; and as we did not refuse it, bw 
came into the plain, their horsemen appeared out of that ambush in which they 
had lain, and put our men into disorder, and made them run away ; so they slew 
six men of our side. Yet did they not go off with the victory at last; for when 
they heard that some armed men were sallied from Tarichez to Julias they were 
afraid and retired. : ay 
74. It was not now long before Vespasian came to Tyre, and king Agrippa 
with him; but the T'yrians began to speak reproachfully of the king, and called 
him’ an enemy.to the Romans. For. they said, that Philip, the general of his 
army, had betrayed the royal palace, and the Roman forces that were in Jeru- 
salem,, and that it was done by his command, When Vespasian heard this re. 
port, he rebuked the Tyrians, for abusing a man who was both a king, and a 
friend to the Romans; but he exhorted the king to send Philip to Rome, to 
answer for. what he had done before Nero. But when Philip was sent thither, 
he did/not come into the sight of Nero, for he found him very near death on ac- 
count of the troubles that then happened, and a civil war; and so he returned to 
the kmg. But when Vespasian was come to Ptolemais, the chief men of De 
-eapolis of Syria made a clamour against Justus of Tiberias, because he had set 
their villages ondire: so Vespasian delivered him to the king, to be put to death 
by those under the king’s jurisdiction; yet did the king [only] put him into bonds, 
‘and concealed what he had done from Vespasian, as I have before related. But 
ba the people of Sepphoris met Vespasian, and saluted him, and had forces sent 
_them, with Placidus their commander: he also went up with them, as I also fol- 
“fowed them, till Vespasian came into Galilee. As to which coming of his, ana 
| after what manner it was ordered, and how he fought his first battle with me near 
ihe village of Tarichex, and how from thence‘they went to Jotapata, aud how | 
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was taken alive and bound and now I was afterwards loosed, with all that was 
done by me in the Jewish war, and during the siege of Jerusalem, I have accu. 
rately related them in the books concerning the War of the Jews. However, il 
will, I think, be fit for me to add now an account of those actions of my lite, 
which I have not related in that book of the Jewish War. 

75. For when the siege of Jotapata was over, and I was among the Romans, 
I was kept with much care, by means of the great respect that Vespasian showed 
me. Moreover, at his command | married a virgin,* who was from among the 
captives of that country: yet did she not live with me long, but was divorced, 
upon my being freed from my bonds, and my going to Alexandria. However, 
I married-another wife at Alexandria, and was thence sent, together with Titus, 
to the siege of Jerusalem, and was frequently in danger of being put to death: 
while both the Jews were very desirous to-get me under their power, in order to 
have me punished; and the Romans also, whenever they were beaten, supposed 
that it was occasioned by my treachery, and made continual clamours to the em- 
perors, and desired that they would bring me to that punishment, as a traitor to_ 
them: but Titus Cesar was well acquainted with the uncertain fortune of war, 
and returned no answer to the soldiers’ vehement solicitations against me. More- 
over, when the city of Jerusalem was taken by force, Titus Cresar persuaded me 
frequently to take whatsoever I would out of the ruins of my country, and said, 
that he gave me leave so do. But when my country was destroyed, I thought 
nothiag else to be of any value, which I could take and keep as a comfort under 
my calamities; so I made this request to Titus, that my family might have their 
liberty ; I had also the holy bookst by Titus’s concession. Nor was it long after 
that I asked of him the life of my brother, and of fifty friends with him, and was 
not denied. When I also went once to the temple, by the permission of ‘Titus, 
where there were a great multitude of captive women and children, i got all those 
that I remembered as among my own friends and acquaintance to be set free, 
being in number about one hundred and ninety ; and so I delivered them without 
their paying any price of redemption, and restored them to their former fortune. 
And when I was sent by Titus Cesar with Cerealius, and a thousand horsemen, 
to a certain village called T’hecoa, in order to know whether it were a place fit 
for a camp, as I came back, I saw many captives crucified, and remembered 
three of them as my former acquaintance. I was very sorry at this in my mind, 
and went with tearsin my eyes to Titus, and told him of them; so he immediately 
commanded them to be taken down, and to have the greatest care taken of them 
in order to their recovery; yet two of them died under the physician’s hands, 
while the third recovered. 

76. But when Titus had composed the troubles in Judea, and conjectured that 
the lands which I had in Judea’ would bring me in no profit, because a garrison 
to guard the country was afterwards to pitch there, he gave me another country 
iu the plain. And when he was going away to Rome, he made choice of me to 
sai] along with him, and paid me great respect: and when we were come to 
Rome, I had great care taken of me by Vespasian; for he gave me an apartment 
in his own house, which he lived in before he came to the empire, He also 
honoured me with the privilege of a Roman citizen; and gave me an annual pen- 
sion; and continued to respect me to the end of his life, without anv abatement 
of his kindness to me; which very thing made me envied, and Lrought me into 
danger; fcr a certain Jew, whose name was Jonathan, who bad raised a tumult 
in Cyrene, and had persuaded two thousand men of that country to join with him, 


* Here Josephus, a priest, honestly confesses that he did that atthe command of Vespasian, which he 
had before told us was not lawful for a priest to do bv the Jaw of Moses, Antiq. B. iii. ch. xii. sect. 2. 1 
mean the taking a captive woinan to wife. See also against Apion, B. i. ch. vii. But he seems to have 
been quickly sensible that his compliance with the command of an emperor would not excuse him, for 
he soon put her away, as Reland justly observes here. 

+ Of this most remarsable clause, and ifs most important consequences, see Essay on the Old Testa 
memt, page 193—195. 
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was the occasion of their ruin. But wnen he was bound by the governor of that 
country, he told him, that I had sent him both weapons and money. However, 
he could not conceal his being a har from Vespasian, who condemned hm to die ; 
according.to which sentence he was put to death. Nay, after that, when those 
that envied my good fortune did frequently bring accusations against me, by God’s 
- providence I escaped them all. I also received from Vespasian no small quan- 
lity of land, as a free gift in Judea; about which time I divorced my wife also, 
as not pleased with her behaviour, though not till she had been the mother of 
three children, two of which are dead, and one, whom I named Hyrcanus, is 
alive. After this | married a wife who had lived at Crete, but a Jewess by birth; 
a woman she was of Spiue nar ents, and such as were the most illustrious in all 
the country, and whose character was beyond that.of most other women, as her 
future life did demonstrate. By her I had two sons, the elder was named Justus, 
and the next Stmonides, who was also named Agrippa. And these were the cir- 
_ cumstances of my domestic affairs. However, the kindness of the emperor to 
me continued still the same: for when Vespasian was dead, Titus, who succeeded 
him in the government, kept up the same respect for me which I had from his 
father; and when I had frequent accusations laid against me, he would not be- 
lieve them. Ard Domitian, who succeeded, still augmented his respects to me ° 
for he punished those Jews that were my accusers, and gave command that a 
servant of mine, who was an eunuch, and my accuser, should be punished. He 
also made that country f had in Judea, tax free; which is a mark of the greatest 
honour to him who hath it; nay, Domitia, the wife of Cesar, continued to dome 
kindnesses. And this is the account of the actions of my whole life: and let others 
judge of my character by them as they please. But to thee, O Epaphroditus,* 
thou most excellent of men, do I dedicate all this treatise of our Antiquities, and 
so for the present, I here conclude the whole. — 


* Of this Epaphroditus, see the note on the Preface tothe Antiquities, 
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1.* Wuersas the war which the Jews made with the Romans hath been the: 


greatest of all those not only that have been in our times, but ina manner of 
those that ever were heard of; both of those wherein cities have fought against 
cities, or nations against nations ; while some men, who were not concerned in 
the affairs themselves, have gotten together vain and contradictory stories by 
hearsay, and have written them down after a sophistical manner; and while 
those that were there present have given false accounts of things, and this either 
out of a humour of flattery to the Romans, or of hatred towards the Jews; and 
while their writings contain sometimes accusations, and sometimes encomiums 
but nowhere the accurate truth of the facts; I have proposed to myself; for the 
sake of such as live under the government of the Romans, to translate thoss 
books into the Greek tongue, which | formerly composed in the language of our 
i ale Se ae 5 : 

country, and sent to the Upper Barbarians :} I Joseph, the son of Matthias, by 
birth a Hebrew, a priest also, and one who at first fought against the Romans 
myself, and was forced to be present at what was dune afterwards [am the author 
of this work. | 

2. Now at the time when this great concussion of affairs happened, the affairs 
of the Romans were themselves in great disorder. ‘Those Jews also who were 
for innovations then arose when the times were disturbed ; they were also in a 
flourishing condition for strength and riches, insomuch that the affairs of the east 
were then exceedingly tumultuous, while some hoped for gain, and others were 
afraid of loss in such troubles; for the Jews hoped that all of their nation which 

* . ° «% 

were beyond Euphrates would have raised an insurrection together with them. 
‘The Gauls also, in the neighbourhood of the Romans, were in motion, and the 
Celtee were not quiet ; but all was in disorder after the death of Nero. And the 
opportunity now offered induced many to aim at the royal power; and the sol 

I have already observed more than once, that this history of the Jewish war was Josephus’s first work 
and published about A, D. 75, when he was but 38 years of age: and that when he wrote it, he was nut 
thoroughly acquainted with several circumstances of history, from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
with which it begins, till nearly his own times, contained in the first.and former part of the second boc k 
and so committed many inveluntary errors therem. nat he published his Antiquities 18 years after 
ward, in the 13th year of Domitian, A. D: 93, when he was much more completely acquaimted with 
those ancient times, and after he had perused those most authentic histories, the firs! book of Maccabees, 
and the chronicles of the priesthood sf John Hyrcanus, &c. That; accordingly, he then reviewed those 
parts of this work, and gave the public a more faithful, complete, and accurate account of the facts 
therein related, and honestly corrected the errors he had before run into. 

7+ Who these Upper Barbarians, remote from the sea, were, Josephus himself will inform its BeCt. % 
viz. the Parthians and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians [or the Jews among them ;] besides the Jewa 
bevona Euphrates, and the Adiabeni or Assyrians. Whence we also learn that these Perthians, Baby 
ioniaus, the remotest Arabians [or at least the Jews among them,] es also the Jews bevond Euphzates, 


and the Adiabeni or Assyrians, understood Joseplius’s Hebrew, or eatner Chaldaic books af the Jewisg 
War, before they were put into the Greck language. / 
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diery affected change, out of the hopes of ‘getting money. I thought it, there 
fore, an absurd thing to see the truth falsified in affairs of such great conse 
quence, and to take no notice of it; but to suffer those Greeks and Romans that 
were not in the wars to be ignorant of these thirgs, and to read either flatteries 
or fictions, while the Parthians, and Babylonians, and the remotest Arabians, 
and those of our nation beyond Euphrates, with the Adiabeni, by my means knew 
accurately both whence the war begun, what miseries it brought upon us, and 
after what manner it ended. 

3. It is true, these write 3 


\e@ 


ave the confidence to call their accounts histories , 
wherein yet they seem to Me io fail of their own purpose, as well as to relate 
nothing that is sound. For they have a mind to demonstrate the greatness of 
the Romans, while they still diminish and lessen the actions of the Jews ; as not 
discerning how it cannot be that those must appear to be great, who have only 
conquered those that were little. Nor are they ashamed to overlook the length 
of the war, the multitude of the Roman forces who so greatly suffered in it, or 
the might of the commanders, whose great labours about Jerusalem wili be 
deemed inglorious, if what they achieved be reckoned but a small matter, 

4. However, I will not go into the other extreme, out of opposition to these 
men who extoi tne Romans, nor will I determine to raise the actions of my coun- 
— a@ymen too higa ; but I willprosecute the actions of both parties with accuracy. 

Yet shall I suit my language to the passions I am under, as to the affairs I de- 
scribe; and must be allowed to indulge some lamentations upon the miseries un- 
dergone by my own country : for that it was a seditious temper of our own that 
destroyed it, and that they were the tyrants among the Jews who brought the. 
Roman powcr upon us, who unwillingly attacked us, and occasioned the burn 
ing of our holy temple, Titus Cesar, who destroyed it, is himself a witness 
who, during the entire war, pitied the people who were kept under by the sedi 
tious, and did often voluntarily delay the taking of the city, and allowed time to 
the siege, in order to let the authors have opportunity for repentance. But if 
any one makes an unjust accusation against us, when we speak so passionately 
about the tyrants or the robbers, or sorely bewail the misfortunes of our country, 
let him indulge my affections ‘herein, though it be contrary to the rules for writ 
ing history ; because it had so come to pass that our city Jerusalem had arrived 
at a higher degree of felicity than any other city under the Roman government, 
and yet at last fell into the sorest of calamities again. Accordingly, it appears 
to me, that the* misfortunes of all men, from the beginning of the world, if they 
be compared to these of the Jews, are not so considerable as they were; while 
the authors of them were not foreigners neither. ‘This makes it impossible for 
me to contain my lamentations. . But if any one be inflexible in his censures of 
me, let him attribute the facts themselves to the historical part, and the lamenta. 
tions to the writer himself only. 

5. However, { may justly blame the learned men among the Greeks, who 
when such great actions have been done in their own times, which upon the com. 
parison quite eclipse the old wars, do yet sit as judges of those affairs, and pass 
bitter censures upon the labours of the best writers of antiquity ; which moderns, 
although they may be superior to the old writers in eloquence, yet are they infe. 
rior to them in the execution of what they intended to do: while these also write 
new histories about the Assyrians and Medes, as if the ancient writers had not 
described their affairs as they ought to have done, although these be as far infe. 
rior to them 1m ubilities, as they are different in their notions from them: for of 
old every one took upon them to write what happened in his own time; where 
their immediate concern in the actions made their promises of value: and where 


+ That these calamities of the Jews, who were our Saviour’s murderers, were to be the greatest that 
hadever been since the beginning of the world, our Saviour had directly foretold, Matt. xxiv.21; Mark, 
xiii. 19; Luke, xxi. 23,24; and that they proved to be such accordingly, Josephus is here a most au 
thentis witness. f 
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it must be reproachful to write lies, when they must be known by tne readers ta 
be such. But then, an undertaking to preserve the memory of what hatn not 
been before recorded, and to represent the affairs of one’s own time to those that 
come afterwards, is really worthy of praise and commendation. Now he is to 
be esteemed to have taken good pains in earnest, not who does no more than 
change the disposition and order of other men’s works, but he who not only re- 
lates what had not been related before, but,composes an entire body of history 
of his own: accordingly, [ have been at great charges, and have taken very 
great pains [about this history,] though I be a forge ; and do dedicate this 
work, as a memorial of great aeons both to the G 2eks and to the Barbarians. 
But for some of our own principal men, their mot hs are wide and open, and 
their tongues loosed presently, for gain and lawsuits, but quite muzzled up when 
they are ‘to write history, where they must speak truth, and gather facts together 
with a great deal of pains; and so they leave the writing such histories to weaker 
people, “and to such as are not acquainted with the actions of princes. Yet shall 
J truth of historical facts be preferred by us, how much soever it be ne- 
glected among the Greek historians. 

6..To write concerning the antiquities of the Jews, who they were foriginally, | 
and how they revolted from the Kgyptians, and what country they. travelled over, 
and what countries they seized upon afterward, and how they were removed ¢ 
of them, I think this not to be a fit opportunity, and on other accounts also super- 
fluous ; and this because many Jews before me have composed the histories of 
our ancestors very exactly, as have some of the Greeks done it also, and have 


-. translated our histories into their own tongue, aud have not much mistaken the 


truth in their histories. But then, where the writers of these affairs, and our pro- 
phets leave off, thence shall { take my rise, and begin my history. Now as to 
what concerns that war, which happened in my own time, I will go over it very 
largely, and with all the diligence I am able; but for what - preceded mine own 
‘age, that I shall run over very briefly. 

7. [For example, I shall relate] how Antiochus, who was named Epiphanes 
_ took Jerusalem by force, and held it three years and three months, and was then 
ejected out of the country by the sons of Asamoneus; after that, how their pos 
terity quarreiled about the government, and brought upon their settlement the 
Romans and Pompey ; how Herod also, the son of Antipater, dissolved their go- 
vernoment, and brought Sosius upon them ; as also, how our people made a sedi. 
tron upon Herod’s death, while Augustus was the Roman emperor, and Quinti- 
lus Varus was in that country; and how the war broke out in the twelfth year of 
Nero, with what happened to Cestius, and what places the Jews assaulted in an 
hostile manner in the first sallies of the war. 

8- As also, [I shall relate] how they built wails about the neighbouring cities ; 
and how Nero, upon Cestius’s defeat was. in fear of the entire event of the war, 
and thereupon made Vespasian general in this war; and how this Vespasian, 
with the elder * of his sons, made an expedition into Hae country of Judea; what 
was the number of the Roman army that he made use of; and how mary of his 
auxiliaries were cut off in all Galilee; and how he took some of its cities entirely, 
and by force, and others of them by treaty, and on terms. Now when lam come 
so far, I shall describe the good order of the Romans in war, and the discipline 
of thee legions ; the amplitude of both the Galilees, with its nature, and the li- 
mits of Judea. And, besides this, I shall particularly go over what is peculiar 
1o the country, the lakes and fountains that are in them, and what miseries hap 
pened to every city as they were taken ; and all this with accuracy, as I saw the 
things done or suffered in them. For I shall not conceal any of the calamities ] 
eye endured, since I shall relate them to such as know the truth of them. 

. After this, [I shall relate] how, when the Jews’ affairs were cr 9 very 


*® 'Titus, 
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bad, Nero died, and Vespasian, when he was going to attack Jerusalem, waa 
called back to take the government upon him; what signs happened to him rela. 
ting to his gaining that government, and what mutations of government then hap. 
pened at Rome, and how he was unwillingly made emperor by his soldiers, and 
how upon his departure to Egypt, to take upon him the government of the em. 
vire, the affairs of the Jews became very tumultuous ; as also how the tyrants 
rose up against them, and fell into dissensions amongst themselves. 

10. Moreover, [I shall relate] how Titus marched out of Egypt into Judea the 
second time ; as also hoi d where, and how many forces he got together: 
and in what state the city was by the means of the seditious at his coming ; 
how many ramparts he cast up; of the three walls 


what attacks he made and 
that encompassed the city, and their measures; of the strength of the city, and 
the structure of the temple and holy house ; and besides, the measures of those 
edifices, and of the altar, and all accurately determined. A description also 
of certain of their festivals, and seven * purifications of purity, and the sacred 
ministrations of the priests, with the garments of the priest, and of ie hich 
priests, and of the nature of t ost holy place of the temple, without conceal. 
ing any thing, or adding any thing to the known truth of things. 

ji. After this, I shall relate the barbarity of the tyrants towards the people 
of their own nation, as well as the indulgence of the Romans. in Spuring foreign- 
ers ; and how often Titus out of his desire to preserve the city and the temple, in- 
vited the seditious to come to terms of accommodation. | I shall distinguish also 
the sufferings of the people and their calamities ; how far they were afflicted by 
the sedition, and how far by the famine, and at length were taken. Nor shall I 
omit to mention the misfortunes of the deserters, nor the punishment inflicted on 
the captives; as also, how the temple was burnt, against the consent of Cesar, 
and how many sacred things that had been laid up in the temple were snatched 
ont of the fire; the destructon also of the entire city, with the signs and wonders 
that went before it; and the taking of the tyrants captives, and the multitude of 
those that were made slaves, and into what different misfortunes they were every 
one distributed. Moreover, what the Romans did to the remains of the war, 
and how they demolished the strong holds that were in the country. and how 
Titus went over the whole country, and settled its affairs, together with his 
return into Italy, and his triumph, 

12. [have comprehended al) these things in seven books ; and have left no oc- 
casion for complaint or accusation to such as have been acqui.inted with this war; 
and I have written it down for the sake of those that love tru‘h, but not for those 
that please themselves [with fictitious relations.] And I will begin my account 
of these things with what I call my First Chapter. 


+ These ”, or rather 5, degrees/of purity, or purification, are enumerated hereafter, Ba oh. ws $6 
Yhe Rabbins make 10 degrees of them, as Reland there informs us. 
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BOOK I. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED ANI 
FROM THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, TO THE 
: DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT. ! 

CHAP. i * 


Hew the City Jerusalem was taken, and the } Temple pillaged [by eS 
Epiphanes: As also, concerning the Actions of the Maccabees, Matthias” 
and Judas; and concerning the Death of Judas. : 


J I. Avr the same time that Antiochus , who was called Epiphanes, had a quar- 
rel with the sixth Ptolemy.about his mght to the whole country of Syria, a great 
sedition fell among the men of power in Judea, and they had a contention about 
obtaining the government; while each of those that were of dignity could not 
endure to be subject to their equals. However, Onias, one of the high priests 
got the better, and cast the sons of Tobias out of the city, who fled to Antiochus 
and besought him to make use of them for his leaders, and to make an expedition 
mto Judea. The king, being thereto disposed beforehand, complied with them 
and came upon the Jews with a great army, and took their city by force, and 
slew a great multitude of those that favoured Ptolemy, and sent out .his soldiers 
to plunder them without mercy. He also spoiled the temple, and puta stop to 
the constant practice of offering a daily sacrifice of expiation for three years and 
six months. But Onias the high priest fled to Ptolemy, and received a palace 
from him in the Nomus of Heliopolis, where he built a city resembling Jeru- 
salem,,and a temple that was like* its temple, concerning which we shall speak 
_more in its proper place hereafter. : . 

2. Now Antiochus was not satisfied either with his unexpected taking the city, 
or with its pillage, or with the great slaughter he had made there; but being 
overcome with his violent passions, and remembering what he had suffered during 
the siege, lie compelled the Jews to dissolve the laws of their country, and to 
keep their infants uncircumcised, and to sacrifice swine’s flesh upon the altar; 
against which they all opposed themselves, and the most approved among them 
were put to death. Bacchides also, who was sent to keep the fortresses, having 
these wicked commands joined to his own natural barbarity, indulged ail sorts of 
the extremest wickedness, and tormented the worthiest of the inhabitants, man 
by m&n, and threatened the city every day with open destruction, till at length 
he provoked the poor sufferers by the extremity of his wicked doings to avenge 
themselves, | 

* Tsee little difference in the several accounts in Josephus about the Egy tian temple Onion, of which 
-arge complaints are made by his commentators. Onias, it seems, hoped to haye made it very like tha 


at Jerusalem, and of the same dimensions; and so he appears to have really done as far as he was able. 
and theught proper. Of this temple, see Antia. B. xiii. ch. iii §1,2,3- and Of the War, B. vii. ch. x. §3 
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3. Accordingly, Matthias, the son of Asamoneus, one of the priests who lived 
in a village called Modin, armed. himself, together with his own family, which 
had five of his own sons in it, and slew Bacchides with daggers; and thereupon, 
out of the fear of the many garrisons [of the enemy,] he fled to the mountains ; 
and so many. of the people followed him, that he was encouraged to come doen 
from the mountains, and to give battle to Antiochus’s generals, when he beat 
them, and drove them out of Judea. So he came to the government by this his 
success, and became the prince of his own people by their own free consent, and 
then died, leaving the government to Judas his eldest son. 

4, Now Judas, sypo mine had Antiochus would not lie still, gathered an army 
out of his own countrymen, and was the first that made a league of friendship 
with the Romans, and drove Epiphanes out of the country when he had made a 
second expedition into it, and this by giving him a great defeat there; and when 
he was warmed by this great success, he made an assault upon the garrison that 
was in the city, for it had not been cut off hitherto; so he ejected them out of the 
upper city, and drove the soldiers.into the lower, which part of the city wallibalted 
the Citadel. He then got the temple under his power, and cleansed the whole 
place, and walled it round about, and made new vessels for sacred. ministrations, 
and brought them into the temple, because the former vessels had been profaned. 
He also Bilt another altar, and began to. offer the sacrifices; and when the city 
had already received its sacred constitution again, Antiochus died; whose son 
Antiochus succeeded him in the kingdom, and in isis hatred to the Jews also. 

5. So this Antiochus got together fifty thousand footmen, and five thousand 
horsemen, and four score elephants, and marched through Judea, into the moun- 
tainous parts... He ther took Bethsura, which was a small city; but ata place 
called Bethzacharias, where the passage was narrow, Judas met him with his 
army. However, before the forccs joined battle, Judas’s brother Kleazar, seeing 
the very highest of the elephants adorned with a large tower, and with military 
trappings of gold to guard him, and supposing that Antiochus: himself was upon 
nim, he rana great way before his own army, and, cutting his way through the 
enemies’ troops, he got up to the elephant; yet could he not reach him who 
seemed to be the king, by reason of his being so high; but still he ran his weapon 
mto the belly of the beast, and brought him down upon himself, and was crushed 
to death, having done no more than attempted great things, and showed that he 
preferred glory before life. Now he that governed the elephant was but a pri- 
vate man; and had he proved to be Antiochus, Eleazar had performed nothing 
more by this bold.stroke than that it might appear he chose to die, when he’ had 
\he bare hope of thereby doing a elorious action; nay, this disappointment proved 
-an omen. to his brother [Judas] how the entire battle would end. It is true that 
the Jews fought it out bravely for a long time, but the king’s forces being supe- 
rior in number, and having fortune on their side, obtained the victory. And when . 
a great many of his men were slain, Judas took the rest with him, and fled to the 
_toparchy of Gophna. .So Antiochus went to Jerusalem, and stayed there but 2 
few days, for he wanted provisions, and so he went his way. He left indeed « 
garrison behind him, such as he thought sufficient to keep the ae but drew the 
rest of his army off, to take their winter quarters in Syria. 

6. Now after the’ king was departed, Judas was not idle; for as many of his 
own nation came to him, so did he gather those that had escaped out of the battle 
together, and gave battle again to Antiochus’s generals at a village called Ada. 
saz and being too hard for his enemies in the battle, and killing a great number 
of them, he was at last himself slain also. Nor was it many days afterward that 
his artes John hada Pict laid senna him by Antiochus’s party; and Was siait, 
aa BOR oh sn Sdiie walls | ott 
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‘ CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Successors of Judas, who were Jonathan, and Simeon, and 
John Hyrcanus. 


) 1. Wuen Jonathan, who was'Judas’s brother, succeeded him, he behaved 
himself with great circumspection in other respects with relation to his own 
people; and he corroborated his authority by preserving his friendship with the 
Romans. He also made a league with Antiochus’s son. Yet was not all this 
sufficient for his security; for the tyrant Trypho, who was guardian to Antio- 
chus’s son, laid a plot against him; and, besides that, endeavoured to take off his 
friends, and caught Jonathan by a wile, as he was going to Ptolemais to Antio- 
chus, with a few persons in his company, and put him in bonds, and then made 
an expedition against the Jews; but when he was afterward driven away by 
Spmneon, who was Jonathan’s brother, and was enraged at his defeat, he put Jona- 
than to death. " i 

2. However, Simeon managed the public affairs after a courageous manner, and 
took Gazara, and Joppa, and Jamnia, which were cities in the ncighbourli®d 
He also got the garrison under, and demolished the citadel. He was afterward 
an auxiliary to Antiochus against 'Trypho, whom he besieged in Dora, before he 
went on his expedition against the Medes: yet could not he make the king asha- 
med of his ambition, though he had assisted him in killing Trypho ; for it was not 
long ere Antiochus sent Cendebeus his general with an army to lay waste Judea, 
and to subdue Simeon: yet he, though he were now in years, conducted the war 
as if he were a much younger man. He also sent his sons with a band of strong 
men against Antiochus, while he took part of the army himself with him, and fell 


~upon him from another quarter: he also laid a great many men in ambush in 


many places of the mountains, and was superior in all his attacks upon them; and 
when he had been conqueror after so glorious a manner, he was made high priest, 
and also freed the Jews from the dominion of the Macedonians, after a hundred 
and seventy years of the empire,[of Seleucus. ] 

3. This Simeon also had a plot laid agaiust him, and was slain at a feast by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy, who put his wife and two sons into prison, and sent some 
persons to kill John, who was also* called Hyrcanus. But when the young man 
was informed of their coming beforehand, he made haste to get to the city, as 
having a great confidence in the people there, both on account of the memory of 
the glorious actions of his father, and of the hatred they could not but’bear to the 
injustice of Ptolemy. Ptolemy also made an attempt to get into the city by-ano- 
ther gate, but was repelled by the people, who had just then admitted of Hyrea- 
nus; so he retired presently to one of the fortresses that were above Jericho, 
which was called Dagon. Now when Hyreanus had received the high priest. 
nood, which his father had held before, and had offered sacrifice to God, he 
uiade great haste to attack Ptolemy, that he might afford relief to his mother 
und brethren. 

4, So he laid siege to the fortress,and was superior to Ptolemy in other re. 
spects, but was overcome by him as to the just affection [he had for his rela- 
tions]; for when Ptolemy was distressed, he ‘brought forth ‘his mother and ‘his 
brethren, and set:them upon the wall, and beat them with rods in every body’s 
sight, and threatened, that, unless he would go away immediately; he would 
98 Why ‘this Jol a. the son of Simeon, the high priest, and governor of the Jews, was called Hyreanus, 
/ osephus no where informs us ; nor is he called other than John at the end of the first book of the Macca- 
bees. However, Sextus Senensis; when he givesus an epitome of the Greek version of the book here 
abridged by Josephus or of the chronicles of this John Hyrcanus, then extant, assures us that he was cal- 


led Hyrcanus, from his conquest of one of that name. See Authent. Rec. Part. i. p. 207. Butof tis 
younger Antiochus, see Dean Aldrich’s note here, 
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throw them down headlong; at which sight Hyrcanus’s commiseration and con- 
cern were too hard for his anger. But his mother was not dismayed, neither at 
the stripes she received, nor at the death with which she was threatened; but 
stretched out her hands, and prayed her son not to be moved with the injuries 
that she suffered, to spare the wretch ; since it was to her better to die by the 
means of Ptolemy, than to live ever so | provided he might be punished 
for the injuries he had done to their sly Now John’s case was this.— 
When he considered the courage of his er, and heard her entreaty, he 
‘set about his attacks ; but when he saw her beaten, and torn to pieces with the 
stripes, he grew feeble, aia was entirely overcome by his affections. And as 
the seige was delayed by this means, the year of rest came on, upon which the 
Jews rest every seventh year, as they do on every seventh day. Qn this year, 
therefore, Ptolemy was freed from being besieged, and slew the brethren of John, 
with their mother, and fled to Zeno, who was also called Cotylas, who was the 
tyrant of Philadelphia. Ng 

“5, And now Antiochus was so angry at what he had suffered from Simeon, 
that he made an expedition inte Judea, and sat down before Jerusalem, and be. 
sieged Hyrcanus; but Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre of David, who was the 
richest of all kings, and took thence about three thousand talents in money, and 
induced Antiochus, by the promise of three thousand talents, to raise the siege. 
Moreover, he was the first of the Jews that had money enough, and began to 
hire foreign auxiliaries also. alia 


/ 


6. However, at another time, when Antiochus was gone upon an expedition 


against he Medes, and so gave Hyrcanus an opportunity of being revenged up- 
on him, he immediately made an attack upon the cities of Syria, as thinking, 
-what proved to be the case with them, that he should find them empty of good 
troops. So he took Medaba and Samea, with the towns in their neighbourhood, 
as also Shechem and Gerizzim, and besides these [he subdued] the nation of 
the Chutheans, who dwelt round about that temple which was built in imitation 
of the temple at Jerusalem ; he also took a great many other cities of Idumea, 
whith Adoreon and Marissa. 
7. He also proceeded as far as Samaria, where is now the city Sebaste, which 
was built by Herod the king, and encompassed it all round with a wall, and set 
his sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus, over the siege, who pushed it on so hard, 
that a famine so far prevailed within the city, that they were forced to eat what 
never was esteemed food. They also invited Antiochus, who was called Cyzice- 
nus, to come to their assistance ; whereupon he got ready, and complied with 
their invitation, but was beaten by Aristobulus and Antigonus ; and, indeed, he 
was pursued as far as Scythopolis by these brethren, and fled away from them. 
So they returned back to Samaria, and shut the multitude again within the wall ; 
and when they had taken the city, they demolished it and made slaves of its in- 
habitants. And as they had still great success in their undertakings, they did not 
suffer their zeal.to cool, but marched with an army as far as Scythopolis, and 
made an incursion upon it, and laid waste all the country that lay within Mount 
Carmel. r 
8. But then these successes of John and of his sons made them be envied, and 
occasioned a sedition in the country; and many there were who get together and 
would not be at rest till they brake out into open war, in which war they were 
beaten. So John lived the rest of his life very happily, and administered the 
government after a most extraordinary manner, and this for thirty-three entire 
years together. He died, leaving five sons behind him. He was certainly a very 
happy man, and afforded no oceasion to have any complaint made of fortune on 
his account. He it was who alone had three of the most desirable things in the 
world, the government. of his nation, and the high priesthood, and the gift of pro. 
phecy: for the Deity conyersed with him, and he was not ignorant of any thing 
that was to come afterward, insomuch that he foresaw and foretold that his twe 
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eldest sons would not continue masters of the government; and. it wiil, highly 

deserve our narration, to describe their catastrophe, and how far inferior. these 

mer. were to their father in felicity. | 
t ( 
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CHAP. Ill. 


I Tow Uvinsboli was the first that put a Diadem abot his Head, and, after he had 
put his Mother and Brother to Death, died himself, wh when he had reigned 
no more than a Year. 


§ 1. For after the death of their father, the elder of them, Aristobulus, changed 
the government into a kingdom, and was the first that put a diadem about ‘his 
head, four hundred seventy and one years and three months after our people 
came down into this country, when they were set tree. from the Babylonian sla- 
very. Now of his brethren he appeared to have an affectior. for Antigonus, who 
was next to him, and made him his equal: but for the rest, he bound them, and 
nut them in prison. He also put his mother,in bonds, for her contesting the 
government with him; for John had left her to be the governess of the public 
affairs. He also proceeded to that degree of barbarity as to cause her to be pined 
to death in prison. | 

2. But vengeance circumvented him in the aflair of his brother Antigonus, whom 
he loved, and whomhe made his partner in the kingdom ; for he slew him by the 
means of the calumnies which ill men about the palace . contrived against him. 
At first, indeed, Aristobulus would not believe their reports, partly out of the af- 
fection he had for his brother, and partly because he thought that a great part of 
these tales were owing to the envy of the relaters: however, as Antigonus came 
once in a splendid manner from the army to that festival, wherein our ancient 
custom is to make tabernacles for God, it happened in those days that Aristobulus 
was sick, and that, at the conclusion of the feast, Antigonus came up to it, with 
his armed men about him; and this when he was adorned in the finest manner 
possible, and that, in a great measure, to pray to God on the behalf of his brother. 
Now at this very time it was that these ill men came to the king, and told lim in 
what a pompous manner the armed men came, and with what insolence Antigonus 
marched, and, that such his insolence was too great for a private person; and 
that, accordingly, he was come with a great bead of men to kill him ; for that he 
could not endure.this bare enjoyment of royal honour, when it was in his power 
to take the kingdom himself. 

3. Now, Aristobulus, by degrees and ungllinele, gave credit to these accusa- 
tions: accordingly, he took care not to discover his suspicion openly, though he 
provided to be secure against any accidents : so he placed the guards of his body 
ina certain dark subterranean passage ; for he lay sick ina place called formerly 
the Citadel, though afterwards its, name was changed to Antonia; and he gave 
orders, that if Antigonus came unarmed, they should let him alone : but if he 
came to him in his armour, they should kill. him. He also sent.some to’ let hini 
know beforehand, that he should come unarmed. But, upon this occasion, the 
queen very cunningly contrived the matter with those that plotted his ruin; for 
she persuaded those that were sent to conceal the king’s message: but to tell An- 
tugonus, how his brother had heard he had got a very fine suit of armour, made 
with fine martial ornaments, in Galilee ; and beeause his present sickness hin- 
dered him from coming, and seeing all that finery, he very much ‘desired to see 
bin: now in his ArMOUr i, PEARSE, § said he in a Tittle time thou art going ‘away 
from me. 

4. As soon as Niwas heard this, ‘the good temper of his brother not allowin; 
fan to suspect any harm from him, he came along with | his armour on, to show it 
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- to his brother ; but when he was going along that dark passage, which was called 
Strato’s ‘To ower he was slain by the body guards, and became an eminent instance 
how calumny destroys all good will and natural affection, and how none of our 
good affections are strong enough to resist envy perpetually. 

5. And truly any one would be surprised at Judas upon this occasion. He was - 
of the sect of the Essens, and had never failed or deceived men in his predictions 
before. Now.this man saw Antigonus as he was passing along by the temple, 
and cried out to his acquaintance (they were not a few who attended upon him 
a3 his scholars, }—‘ O strange ! said he ; it is good for me to die now, since truth 
is dead before me, and somewhat that I ‘have foretold hath proved false ; for this 
Antigonus is this day alive, who ought to have died this day; and the place where 
he ought to be slain, according to that fatal decree, was Strato’s Tower, which 
is at the distance of six hundred furlongs from this place, and yet four hours of 
this day are over already, which point of time renders the prediction impossible 
to be fulfilled.””. And when the old man had said this, he was dejected in his 
mind, and so continued. | But in a little time news came, that Antigonus. was 
slain in a subterraneous place, which was itself also called Sérato’s Tower, by the 
same name with that Csesarea which lay by the sea side; and this ambiguity it 
was which caused the prophet’s disorder. | 

6.,Hereupon Aristobulus repented of the great crime he had: been:guilty of, 
and this gave occasion to the increase of his distemper.’ He also grew worse 
and worse, and his soul was constantly disturbed at the thoughts of what he had 
done, till his very bowels being torn to pieces by the intolerable grief he was 
under, he threw up a great quantity of blood. . And, as one of those servants 
that attended him. carried out that blood, he, by some supernatural providence, 
slipped and fell down in the very place where Antigonus had been slain; and so 
he spilt some of the murderer’s blood upon the spots of the blood of him that had 
beenmurdered, which still appeared.. Hereupon a lamentable cry arose among 
the spectators, as. if the servant had spilled the blood on purpose in that place . 
and as the king heard that cry, he inquired what was the cause of it? And while 
nobody durst tell him, he pressed them sv much the more to let him know what 
was the matter; so at length, when he had threatened them, and forced them to 
speak out, they told ; ; whereupon he burst out into tears, and groaned, and said,— 
“So I perceive I am not like, to escape the all-seeing eye of ‘God, as to the great 
érimes I have committed: but the vengeance of the blood of my kinsman pursues 
‘me hastily. O thou most impudent body, how long wilt thou retain a soul that 
ought to die on account of that punishment it ought to suffer for a mother anda 
brother slain? How long shall I myself spend. my blood, drop by drop?) Let 
them take it all at once; and let their ghosts no longer be disappointed by a few 
parcels of my bowels offered to them.” As soon/as he had said these words, be 
presently died, when he had reigned no longer than a year. 
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CHAP. IV. 


What Actions were done by Alexander Janneus, who reigned Twenty-seven Years. 


4 1. Anp now the king’s wife loosed the king’s brethren, and made Alexander 
king, who appeared both elder in age and more moderate in his temper than the 
fest: who, when he came to the government, slew the one of his brethren, as af- 
fecting to govern himself, but had the other of them. in great esteem, as loving.a 
quiet life, without meddling with public affairs. 

2. Now it happened that there was a battle between him and Ptolemy, who 
“ee called Lathyrus, who had taken the city Asochis.. He, indeed; slew a great 
! many 0 of his enemies, but the victory. rather inclined to Ptolemy, But when thie 
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Ptolemy was pursued by his mother Cleopatra, and retired into Egypt, Alexan. 


der besieged Gadara, and took it; as also he did Amathus, which was the strongest 
of all the fortressses that were about Jordan, and therein were the most precious 
of all the possessions of Theodorus, the son of Zeno: Whereupon Theodorua 
marched against him, and took what belonged to himself, as well as the king’s 
baggage,,and slew ten thousand of the Jews. However, Alexander recovered 
this blow, and turned his force towards the maritime parts, and took Raphia, and 
Gaza, with Anthedon also, which was afterwards called Agrippias by king 
Herod. ‘ 

_3. But when he had made slaves of the citizens of all these cities, the nation 
of the Jews made an insurrection against him at a festival ; for at those feasts 
seditions are generally begun, and it looked as if he should not be able to escape 
the plot they had laid for him, had not his foreign auxiliaries, the Pisidians and 
Cilicians, assisted him; for as to the Syrians, he never admitted them among 
his mercenary troops, on account of their innate enmity against the Jewish na- 
tion. And when he had slain more than six thousand of the rebels, he made an 
incursion into Arabia, and when he had taken that country, together with the 
Gileadites and Moabites, he enjoined them to pay him tribute, and returned to 
Amathus; and as Theodorus was surprised at his great success, he took the 
fortress, and demolished it. ' 

4. However, when he fought with Obodus, king of the Arabians, who had laid 
an ambush for him near Golan, and a plot against him, he lost his entire army, 
which was crowded together in a deep valley, and broken to pieces by the mul. 
titude of camels. And when he had made his escape to Jerusalem, he provoked 
the multitude, which hated him before, to make an insurrection against him, and 
this on account of the greatness of the calamity that he was under. However, he 
was then too hard for them, and in the several battles that were fought on both 
sides, he slew not fewer than fifty thousand of the Jews in the interval of six years. 
Yet had he no reason to rejoice in these victories, since he did but consume his own 
kingdom, till at length he fell off fighting, and endeavoured to come to a composi- 
tion with them, by talking with his subjects. But this mutability and irregularity 
of his conduct made them hate him still more. And when he asked them, why 
they so hated him, and what he should do in order to appease them? they said, 
by killing himself; for that it would be then all they could do to be reconciled to 
him, who had done such tragical things to them, even when he was dead. At 
the same time they invited Demetrius, who was called Eiucerus, to assist them ; 
and as he readily complied with their request, in hopes of great advantages, 
and came with his army, the Jews joined with those their auxiliaries about 
Shechem. 

o. Yet did Alexander meet both these forces with one thousand horsemen, and 
eight thousand mercenaries, that were on foot. He had also with hitn that part 
of the Jews which favoured him, to the number of ten thousand : while the ad- 
verse party had three thousand horsemen and fourteen thousand footmen. Now, 
before they joined battle, the kings made proclamation, and endeavoured to draw 
off each other’s soldiers, and make them revolt; while Demetrius hoped to in- 
duce Alexander’s mercenaries to leave him, and Alexander hoped to induce the 
Jews that were with Demetrius to leave him. But ‘since neither the Jews would 
jeave off their rage, nor the Greeks prove unfaithful, they. came to an engage- 
ment, and to a close fight, with their weapons. In which battle Demetrius was 
the ‘conqueror, although Alexander’s mercenaries showed the greatest exploits, 
Hoth in soul and body. Yet did the upshot of this battle prove different from 
what was expected, as to both of them; for neither did those that invited Le- 


.metrius to come to them continue firm to him though he were conqueror; and 


fx'thotisarid Jews, out of pity to the change of Alexander's condition, when he 
was fled to'the mountains, came over to him. Yet could not Demetrius bear 


‘shis'torn of affairs, but supposing that Alexander was already become a match 
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for him again, and that all the nation would [at length] run in to him, he left the 
country, and went his way. 

6. However, the rest of the [Jewish] multitude did not lay aside their quarrels 
with him, when the [foreign] auxiliaries were gone ; but they had a perpetual 
war with Alexander, until he had slain the greatest part of them, and driven the 
rest into the city Bemeselis; and when he had demolished that city, he carried 
the captives to Jerusalem. Nay, his rage was grown so extravagant, that his 
barbarity proceeded to the degree of impiety: for when he had ordered eight 


hundred tu be hung upon crosses in the midst of the city, he had the throats of 


their wives and children cut before their eyes; and these executions he saw as 
he was drinking, and lying down with his concubines. Upon which so deep a 
surprise seized on the people, that eight thousand of his opposers fled away, the 
very next night, out of all Judea, whose flight was only terminated by Alexan- 
der’s death: soat last, though not till late, and with great difficulty, he, by such 
actions, procured quiet to his kingdom, and left off fighting any more. . 


7. Yet did that Antiochus, who was also called Dionysus, become an origin of 


troubles again. This man was the brother of Demetrius, and the last* of the 
race of the Seleucid. Alexander was afraid of him, when he was marching 
against the Arabians ; so he cut a deep trench between Antipatris, which was 
near the mountains, and the shores of Joppa; he also erected a high wall before 
the trench, and built wooden towers, in order to hinder any sudden approaches. 
But still he was not able to exclude Antiochus; for he burnt the towers, and 
filled up the trenches, and marched on with his army. And as he looked upon 
taking his revenge on Alexander, for endeavouring to stop him, asa thing of less 
consequence, he marched directly against the Arabians, whose king retired into 
such parts of the country as were fittest for engaging the enemy, and then, on 
the sudden, made his horse turn back, which were in number ten thousand, and 
fell upon Antiochus’s army, while they were in disorder, and a terrible battle en- 
sued. Antiochus’s troops, so long as he was alive, fought it out, although a 
mighty slaughter was made among them by the Arabians; but when he fell, for 
he was in the forefront, in the utmost danger in rallying his troops, they all gave 
ground, and the greatest part of his army were destroyed, either in the action or 
in the flight ; and for the rest who fled to the village of Cana, it happened that 
they were all consumed by want of necessaries, a few only excepted. 

8. About this time it was that the people of Damascus, out of their hatred to 
Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, invited Aretas [to take the government, | and made 
him king of Celosyria. This man also made an expedition against Judea, and 
beat Alexander in battle, but afterwards retired by mutual agreement. But 
Alexander, when he had taken Pella, marched to Gerasa again, out of the co- 
vetous desire he had of Theodorus’s possessions: and when he had built a triple 
wall about the garrison, he took the place by force. He also demolished Golan 
and Seleucia, and what was called the valley of Antiochus ; besides which he took 
the strong fortress of Gamala, and stripped Demetrius, who was governor there- 
in, of what he had, on account of the many crimes laid to his charge, and then 
returned into Judea, after he had been three whole years in this expedition. And 
now he was kindly received of the nation, because of the good success he had. 


So when he was at rest from war, he fell into a distemper; for he was afllicted: 


with a quartan ague, and supposed that by exercising himself again in martial 
affairs, he should get rid of his distemper; but by making such expeditions at 
unseasonable times, and forcing his body to undergo greater hardships than it was 
able to bear, he brought himself to his end. He died, therefore, in the midst of 
his troubles, after he had reigned seven and twenty years. 

_* Josephus-here calls this Antiochus the last of the Seleucid, although there remained still a shadow 


of another king of that family, Antiochus Asiaticus, or Commagenus, who reigned, or rather lay hid, 
tii Pompey quite turned him out, as Dean Aldrich here votes, froin Apoian and Justia. 
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CHAP. Y. 


Alexandra reigns Nine Years, during which Time the Pharisees were the real 
Rulers of the Nation. 


§ 1. Now Alexander left the kingdom to Alexandra, his wife, placing the greatest 
confidence in the Jews, that they would now readily submit to her ; because she 
had been very averse to such cruelty as he had treated them with, and had op. 
posed ais violation of their laws, and had thereby got the good will of the people. 
Nor was he mistaken as to his expectations; for this woman kept the dominion, 
by the opinion that the people had of her piety, for she chiefly studied the ancient 
customs of her country, and cast those men out of the government that offended 
against their holy laws. And as she had two sons by Alexander, she made Hyr- 
canus the elder high priest, on account of his age; as also, besides that, on ac. 
count of his inactive temper, no way disposing him to disturb the public. But she 
retained the younger, Aristobulus, with her, as a private person, by reason ot 
the warmth of his temper. 


- . at eine. e » ° 
2. And now the Pharisees joined themselves to her, to assist her in the govern- 


ment. These are a certain sect of Jews, that appear more religious than others, 
and seem to interpret the laws more accurately. Now Alexandra hearkened 
to them to an extraordinary degree, as being herself a woman of great piety to- 
wards God. But these Pharisees artfully insinuated themselves into her favour 


by little and little, and became themselves the real administrators of the public: 
affairs: they banished and reduced whom they pleased; they bound and loosed : 


{men] at their pleasure ;*} and, to say all at once, they had the enjoyment of the 
royal authority, while the expenses and the difficulties of it belonged to Alexan- 


dra. She was a sagacious woman in the management of great affairs, and intent» 
always upon gathering soldiers together; so that she increased the army the one-: 


half, and procured a great body of foreign troops, till Aer own nation became not 
only very powerful at home, but terrible also to foreign potentates, while she 
governed other people, and the Pharisees governed her. 


3. Accordingly, they themselves slew Diogenes, a person of figure, and one. 


that had been a friend to Alexander; and aecused him as having assisted the king 


with his advice for crucifying the eight hundred men [before mentioned.| They 


also prevailed with Alexandra to put to death the rest of those who had irritated 


him against them. Now she was so superstitious as to comply with their desires, ) 
and, accordingly, they slew whom they pleased themselves; but the principal of. 
those that were in danger fled to Aristobulus, who persuaded his mother to spare: 
the men on account of their dignity, but to expel them out of the city, unless she 


took them to be innocent; so they were suffered to go unpunished, and were dis- 
persed all over the country. But when Alexandra sent out her army to Damas- 
cus, under pretence that Ptolemy was always oppressing that city, she got pos- 
session of it; nor did it make any considerable resistance. She also prevailed 
with Tigranes, king of Armenia, who lay with his troops about Ptolemais, and 


besiegedt Cleopatra, by agreements and presents to go away. Accordingly, 


* Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. 


+ Here we have the oldest and most authentic Jewis® exnosition of binding and loosing, for punishing - 


v1 absolving men, not for declaring actions lawful or unlawful, as some more modern Jews and Christian 
vainly pretend. 


+ Strabo, B. xvi. p. 740, relates, that this Selene Cleopatra was besieged by Tigranes, not in Ptolemais, 


n* here, but after she had ‘eft Syria ja Seleucia, a citadel in Mesopotamia; and ‘adds, that when he had 
kept her awhile in prison, he put her to death. Dean Aldrich supposes here that Straho contradicts Jo 
sepnus, which does not appear to me; for although Josephus says both bere and in the Antiquities, B B. 


xi. ch. xvi. sect. 4, that Tigranes besieged her now in Ptolemais, and that he took the city, as the Ante’ 


yuities inform us, yet does he no where intimate that he now jook the queen herself; so that both the 
narrations of Strabo and Josephus may still be true notwithstanding. 


* 
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Tigranes soon arose from the siege, by reason of those domestic tumults which 
happened upon Lucullus’s expedition into Armenia. 4 
4. In the mean time Alexandra fell sick, and Aristobulus her younger son took 
hold of this opportunity, with his domestics, of which he had a great many, who 
were all'of them his friends on account of the warmth of their youth, and got 
possession of all the fortresses. He also used the sums of money he found in 
them, to get together a number of mercenary soldiers, and made himself king ; 
and, besides this, upon Hyrcanus’s complaint to his mother, she compassionated 
his case, and put Aristobulus’s wife and sons under restraint in Antonia, which 
was a fortress that joined to the north part of the temple. It was, as I have al- 
ready said, of old called the Citadel, but afterwards got the name of Antonza, 
when Antony was lord [of the east,] just as the other cities, Sebaste and Agrip- 
_pias, had their names changed, and these given them, from Sebastus and Agrip- 
pa But Alexandra died before she could punish Aristobulus, for his disin. 
seriting his brother, after she had reigned nine years. 


eo 


CHAP. VI. 


® 
When Hyrcanus, who was Alexander’s Heir, receded from hm» Claim of the. Crown, 
- Aristobulus is made King: and afterward the same Hyrcanus, by the means of 
Antipater, is brought back by Aretas. At last Pompey 7s made the Arbi- 
trator of the Dispute between the Brothers. : 


1. Now Hyrcanus was heir to the kingdom, and to him did his mother com sitt 
it before she died: but Aristobulus was superior to lim in power and magnanim. 
ity ; and when there was a battle between them, to decide the dispute about the 
kingdom, near Jericho, the greatest part deserted Hyrcanus, and went over to 
Aristobulus: but Hyrcanus, with those of his party who stayed with him, fled to 
Antonia, and got into his power the hostages that might be for his preservation 
(which were Aristobulus’s wife, with her children,) but they came to an agree- 
ment before things should come to extremities, that Aristobulus should be king, 
and Hyrcanus should resign that up, but retain all the rest of his dignities, as 
being the king’s brother. Hereupon they were reconciled to each other, in the 
temple, and embraced one another ina very kind manner, while the people stood 
round about them: they also changed their houses, while Aristobulus went to the 
royal palace, and Hyrcanus retired to the house of Aristobulus. 

2. Now those other people which were at variance with Aristobulus were afraid 
upon his expected obtaining the government; and especially this concerned Anti- 
pater, whom Aristobulus hated of old. He was by birth an Idumnean,* and one 
of the principal of that nation, on account of his ancestors and riches, and other 
authority to him belonging: he also persuaded Hyrcanus to fly to Aretas, the 
king of Arabia, and to lay claim to the kingdom; as also he persuaded Aretas to 
receive Hyrcanus, and to bring him back to his kingdom: he also cast great re- 
proaches upon Aristobulus as to his morals, and gave great commendation to 
Hyreanus, and exhorted Aretas to receive him; and told him how becoming a 
thing it would be for him, who ruled so great a kingdom, to afford his assistance 
to such as are iujured; alleging that Hyrcanus was treated unjustly, by being de- 
prived of that dominion which belonged to him by the prerogative of his birth. 
And when he had predispesed them both to what he would have them, he touk 
Hyrcanus by night, and ran away from the city; and, continuing his flight with 
great swiftness, he escaped to the place called Petra, which is the royal seat of 
the king of Arabia, where he put Ifyrcanus into Aretas’s hand; and by discours. 


* That this Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, was an Idumean, as Josephus aitisms here see 
tke note on Antiq. B. xiv. ch xv. sect. 2. 
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‘ing much with him, and gaining upon him with many presents, he prevailed with 
him (6 give him an army that might restore him io his kingdom. This army con- 
sisted of fifty thousand footmen and horsemen, against which Aristobulus was 
not able to make resistance, but was deserted in his first onset, and was driven 
iv Jerusalem: he also had been taken at first by force, if Scaurus, the Roman 
general, had not come and seasonably interposed himself, and raised the siege. 
‘his Scaurus was sent into Syria fram Armenia by Pompey the Great, when 
he fought against Tigranes; so Scaurus caine to Damascus, which had been lately 
taken by Metellus and Lollius, and caused them to leave the place; and, upon his 
hearing how the affairs of Judea stood, he made liaste thither as to a certain booty. 

3. As soon, therefore, as he was come into the country, there came ambas- 
sadors from both the brothers, each of them desiring his assistance ; but Asisto- 
bulus’s three hundred talents had more weight with him than the justice of the 
cause ; which sum when Scaurus had received, he sent a herald to Hyrcanus and 
the Arabians, and threatened them with the resentment of the Romans and of 
Pompey unless they would raise the siege. So Aretas was terrified, and retired 
out of Judea to Philadelphia, as did Scaurus return to Damascus again: nor was 
Aristobulus satisfied with escaping [out of his brother’s hands,] but gathered all 
his forces together, and pursued his enemies, and fought them at a place called 
Papyron, and slew above six thousand of them, and, together with them, Anti- 
pater’s brother, Phalion. i? 

4, When Hyrcanus and Antipater were thus deprived of their hopes from the 
Arabians, they transferred the same to their adversaries; and because Pompey 
had passed through Syria, and was come to Damascus, they fled to him for as. 
sistance; and, without any bribes,* they made the same equitable pleas that they 
had used to Aretas, and besought him te hate the violent behavionr of Aristobu. 
‘lus, and to bestow the kingdom on him to whom it justly belonged, both on ac. 
count of his good character and on account of his superiority in age. However 
neither was Aristobulus wanting to himself in this case, as relying on the bribes 
that Scaurus had received: he was also there himself and adorned himself after 
i manner the most agreeable to royalty that he was able. But he soon thought 
it beneath him to come in such a servile manner, and could not endure to serve 
ais own ends in a way so much more abject than he was used to; so he departed 
from Diospolis. 

5. At this his behaviour Pompey had great indignation: Hyrcanus also and 
his friends made great intercession to Pompey ;_ so he took not only his Roman 
forces, but many of his Syrian auxiliaries, and marched against Aristobulus, 
But when he had passed by Pella and Scythopolis, and was come to Corea, where 
you enter into the country of Judea, when you go up to it through the Mediter. 
ranean parts, he heard that Aristobulus was fled to Alexandrium, which is a 
strong hold fortified with the utmost magnificence, and situated upon a high moun- 
tain; and he sent to him, and commanded him to come down. Now his inclina- 
tion was to try his fortune in a battle, since he was called in such an imperious . 
manner, rather than to comply with that call. However, he saw the multitude 
were in great fear, and his friends exhorted him to consider what the power of . 
the Romans was, and how it was irresistible ; so he complied with their advice, 
and came down to Pompey; and when he had made a Jong apology for himself, and 
for the justness of his cause in taking the government, he returned to the fortress. 
And when his brother invited him again [to plead his cause,| he came down and 
spake about the justice of it, and then went away without any hinderance from 
Pompey ; so he was between hope and fear. And when he came down, it was 
to prevail with Pompey to allow him the government entirely ; and when he went 

* It is somewhat probable, as Havercamp supposes, and partly Spanheim also, that the Latin copy is 
vere the truest, that Pornpey did take the many presents offered him by Hyrcanus, as he would have done 
the others from Aristobulus, sect. 6; although his remarkable abstinence from the 2000 talents that were 


m the Jewish temple, when he took it a little afterward, ch. vii. sect, 6, and Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iv. sect 
# will hardly perinit us to desert the Greek copies, all which agree that he did not take them. 
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up to the cifadel, it was that he might not appear to debase himself too low, 
However, Pompey commanded him to give up his fortified places, and forced hin: 
to write to every one ef their governors to yield them up; they having had this 
charge given them, to obey no letters but what were of his own handwriting 
Accardingly, he did what he was ordered to do; but had still an indignation at 
what was done, and retired to Jerusalem, and prepared to fight with Pompey. 

6. But Pompey did not give him time to make any preparations [for a siege, ] 
but followed him at his heels: he was also obliged to make haste in his attempt, 
Iv the death of Mithridates, of which he was informed about Jericho. Nowhere 
a the most fruitful country of Judea, which bears a vast number of palm-trees,* 
besides the balsam-tree, whose sprouts they cut up with sharp stones, and at the 
incisions they gather the juice, which drops down like tears. So Pompey pitched 
his camp in that place one night, and then hasted away the next morning to Je- 
rusalem: But Aristobulus.was so affrighted at his approach, that he came and 
met him by way of supplication: he also promised him money, and that he would 
deliver up both himself and the city into his disposal, and thereby mitigated the 
~ anger of Pompey. Yet did not he perform any of the conditions he had agreed 
to; for Aristobulus’s party would not so much as admit Gabinius into the city 
who was sent to receive the money that he had promised. . 


CHAP. VI. 


How Pompey had the City Jerusalem delivered up to him, but took the Temple [by 
force.| How he went into the Holy of Helies ; as also what were his other 
Exploits in Judea. 


) 1. Ar this treatment Pompey was very angry, and took Aristobulus into cus- 
tody. And when he was come to the city he looked about where he might make 
his attack; for he saw the walls were so firm, that it would be hard to overcome 
them, and that the valley before the walls was terrible; and that the temple 
which was within that valley, was itself encompassed with a very strong wall, 
insomuch that if the city were taken, that temnle would be a second place of re- 
fuge for the enemy to retire to. 

2. Now as he was long in deliberating about this matter, a sedition arose 
among the people within the city ; Aristobulus’s party being willing to fight, and 
to set their king at liberty, while the party of Hyrcanus were for opening the gates 
to Pompey; and the dread the people were in occasioned these last to be a very 
numerous party, when they looked upon the excellent order the Roman soldiers 
were in. So Aristobulus’s party was worsted, and retired into the temple, and 
cut off the communication between the temple and the city, by breaking down 
the bridge that joined them together, and prepared to make an opposition to the 
utmost ; but as the others had received the Romans into the city, and had de- 
livered up the palace to him, Pompey sent Piso, one of his great officers, into that 
palace with an army, who distributed a garrison about the city, because he could 
not persuade any one of those that had fled to the temple to come to terms of 
accommodation: he then disposed all things that were round about them so as 
might favour their attacks, as having Hyrcanus’s party very ready to afford them 
soth counsel and assistance. 

3. But Pompey himself filled up the ditch that was on the north side of the 
temple, and the entire valley also, the army itself being obliged to carry the 
materials for that purpose. And, indeed, it was a hard thing to fill up that valley 
vy reasen of its immense depth, especially as the Jews used all the means pos. 


* Of the famous palm-trees and balsam about Jericho and Engaddi, see the notes in Havercamp’a 
adition, both here and B. ii. ch. ix. sect. 1, They are somewha! ton long to be transcribed in th’ place. 
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sible to repel them from their superior station: nor had the Romans succeeaed 
in their endeavour, had not Pompey taken notice of the seventh days, on which 
the Jews abstain from all sorts of work ona religious account, and raised his 
bank, but restrained his soldiers from fighting on those days; for the Jews only 
acted defensively on Sabbath days. But as soon as Pompey had filled up the 
valley, he erected high towers upon the bank, and brought those engines which 
they had fetched from Tyre near to the wall, and tried “hs batter it down: and ths 
sungers of stones beat off those that stood above them, and drove them away % 
but the towers on this side of the city made very great resistance, and were, in 

deed, extraordinary both for largeness and magnificence. 

4. Now here it was that, upon the many hardships which the Romans ander 
went, Pompey could not but admire not only at the other instances of the Jews 
fortitude, but especially that they did not at all intermit their religious services, 
éven when they were encompassed with darts on all sides; for, as if the city 
were in full peace, their daily sacrifices and purifications, and every branch of 
their religious worship, was still performed to God with the utmost exactness. 
Nor, had when the temple was actually taken, and they were every day slain 
about the altar, did they leave off the instances of their divine worship that were 
appointed by. thei law; for it was in the third month of the siege before the 
Romans could even, with great difficulty, overthrow one of the towers, and get 
into the temple. Now he that first of all ventured to get over the wall was Faus. 
tus Cornelius, the Son of Sylla; and next after him were two centurions, Furius 
and Fabius ; and every one of these was followed by a cohort of his own, who 
encompassed the Jews on ali sides and slew them, some of them as they were 
running for shelter to the temple, and others as they, for a while, fought in thei 
own defence. 

5. And now did many of the priests, even when they saw their enemies as 
sailing them with swords in their hands, without any disturbance, go on with ther 
divine worship, and were slain while they were offering their drink-oflerings art 
burning theix incense, as preferring the duties about their worship to God before 
their own preservation. The greatest part of them were slain by their own coun- 
trymen of the adverse faction, and an innumerable multitude threw themselves 
down precipices: nay, some there were who were so distracted among the in- 
superable difficulties they were under, that they set fire io the build tige that were 
near to the wall, and were burnt together with them. Now of the Jews were 
slain twelve thousand ; but of the Romans very few, were slain, but a greater 
number was wounded. 

6. But there was nothing that affected the nation so much in the calamities 
they were then under, as that their holy place, which had been hitherto seen by 
none, should be laid open to strangers; for Pompey,* and those that were 
about him, went into the temple itself, whither it was not lawful for any to 
enter*but the high priest, and saw what was reposited therein, the candlestick 
with its lamps, and the table, and the pouring vessels, and the censers, all made 
entirely of gold, as also a great quantity of spices heaped together, with two 
thousand talents of sacred money. Yet did not he touch that money, nor anv 
thing else that was there reposited: but he commanded the ministers abont the 
temple, the very next day after he had taken it, to cleanse it, and to perform 
their accustomed sacrifices. Moreover, he made Hyrcanus high priest, as one 
that not only in other respects had showed great alacrity on hie side during the 
siege, but as he had been the means of hindering the multitude that was in ‘the 
country from fighting for Aristobulus, which they were otherwise very ready te 
have done; by which means he acted the part of a good general, and reconciled 
the people to him more by bencvolence than by terror. Now among the captives 

-* hus, says Tacitus, Cn. Pompeius first of all subdued the Jews, and went into their temple, by right | 


of cunguest, Hist. B. v. ch. ix; nor did he touch any of its riches, as has beer: observed on the parallel 
place of the i puiisanet B. xiv. ch iv sect. 4; out of Cicero himselt 
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Aristobulus’s father-in-law was taken, who was also his uncle: so those that were 
the most guilty he punished with decollation: but rewarded Faustus, and ‘hose 
with him that had fought so bravely, with glorious presents, and laid a tribute 
upon the country, and upon Jerusalem itself. ) 

7. He also took away from the nation all those cities they had formerly taken, 
and that belonged to Celosyria, and made them subject to him that was at that 
time appointed to be the Roman president there, and reduced Judea within its 
proper bounds. He also rebuilt Gadara,* that had been demolished by the Jews, 
in order to gratify‘one Demetrius, who was of Gadara, and was one of his own 
freedmen. He also made other cities free from their dominion that lay in the 
midst of the country, such, I mean, as they had not demolished before that time, 
Hippos and Scythopolis, as also Pella, and Samaria, and Marissa: and, besides 
these, Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Arethusa ; and in like manner dealt he with the 
maritime cities, Gaza and Joppa, and Dora, and that which was anciently called 
Strato’s Tower, but was afterward rebuilt with most magnificent edifices, and hadits 
name changed.to Caesarea by king Herod: all which he restored to their own 
citizens, and put them under the province of Syria; which province, ogether 
with Judea and the countries as far as Egypt and Euphrates, he committed to 
Scaurus as their governor, and gave him two legions to support him ; while he 
made all the haste he could himself to go through Cilicia, in his way to Rome, 
having Aristobulus and his children along with him as his captives. ‘They were 
‘two daughters and two sons ; the one of which sons, Alexander, ran away as he 
was going, but the younger, Antigonus, with his sisters, were carried to Rome. 


—— 


CHAP. VIII. 


Alexander, the Son of Aristobulus, who ran away from Pompey, makes an expe- 
dition against Hyrcanus ; but being overcome by Gabinius, he delwers up 
~ the Fortresses to him. After this Aristobulus escapes from. Rome, and 

gathers an Army together ; but being beaten by the Romans, he is 
brought back to Rome; with other Things relating to Gabinius, 
Crassus, and Cassius. 


§ 1. In the mean time Scaurus made an expedition into Arabia, but was stopped 
by the difficulty of the places about Petra. However, he laid waste the country 
about Pella, though even there he was under great hardship ; for his army was 
afflicted with famine : in order to supply which want, Hyrcanus afforded him — 
some assistance, and sent him provisions by the means of Antipater ; whom al- 
so Scaurus sent to Aretas, as one well acquainted with him, to induce him to 
pay him money to buy his peace. The king of Arabiaf complied with the pro- 
posal, and gave him three hundred talents : upon which Scaurus drew his army 
out of Arabia. i 

2. But as for Alexander, the son of Aristobulus who ran away from Pompey 
in some time he got a considerable band of men together, and lay heavy upon 
Hyrcanus, and overran Judea, and was likely to overturn him quickly ; and, in- 
deed, he had come to Jerusalem, and had ventured to rebuild its wall that was 
thrown down by Pompey, had not Gabinius, who was sent as successor to Scaurus 
into Syria, showed his bravery, as in many other points, so in making an expe 
dition against Alexander; who, as he was afraid that he would attack him, so he 

* The coin of this Gadara still extant, with its date from this era, is a certain evidence of this its re 
Yuilding by Pompey, as Spanheim here assures us. 
_ + Take the like attestation to the truth of this submission of Aretas, king of Arabia, to Scaurus the 
Roman general, in the words of Dean Aldrich.—“ Hence,” says he, “ is derived that old and famous 
‘Denarius belanging-to the Emilian family [represented in Havercamp’s rere wherein Aretas ap- 
‘pears in a posture/of supplication, and takingyhold of a camel's bridle with his left-hand, and with his 


right Sees all a branch of the frankincense tree, with this inscription, M. SCAURUS EX §. c. 


“and beneath, REX ARETAS.”, 
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got together a large army, composed of ten thousand footmen and fifteen hundred 
horsemen. He also built walls about proper places, Alexandrium. and Hyr 
canium, and Macherus, that lay upon the mountains of Arabia. 

3. However, Gabinius sent before him Marcus Antonius, and followed him. 
se!€ with his whole army ; but for the select body of soldiers that were about 
Antipater, and another body of Jews under the commands of Malichus and 
Pitholaus, these Joined themselves to those captains that were about Marcus An. 
tonius, and met Alexander: to which body came Gabinius with his main army 
soon afterward; and as Alexander was not able to sustain the charge of the ene- 
mies’ forces, now they were joined, he retired. ‘But when he was come near to 
Jerusalem, he was forced to fight, and lost six thousand men in the battle; three 
thousand of which fell down dead, and three thousand were taken alive ; so he 
fled with the remainder to Alexandrium. : 

4. Now when Gabinius was come to Alexandrium, because he found a great 
many there encamped, he tried, by promising them pardon for their former of- 
fences, to induce them to come over to him, before it came to a fight; but when 
they would hearken to no terms of accommodation, he slew a great number of 
them, and shut up a great number in the citadel. Now Marcus Antonius, their 
leader, signalized himself in this battle, who as he always showed great courage, 
so did he never show it so much as now; but Gabinius, leaving forces to take the 
citadel, went away himself, and settled the cities that had not been demolished, 
and rebuilt those that had been destroyed. Accordingly, upon his injunctions, 
the following cities were restored, Scythopolis, and Samaria, and Anthedon, and 
Apollonia, and Jamnia, and Raphia, and Marissa, and Adorens, and Gamala, 
and Ashdod, and many others; while a great number of men readily ran to 
each of them, and became their inhabitants. . 

5. When Gabinius had taken care of these cities, he returned to Alexandrium, 
and pressed on the siege. So when Alexander despaired of ever obtaining the 
government, he sent ambassadors to him, and prayed him to forgive what he had 
offended him in, and gave upto him the remaining fortresses, Hyrcaniura and 
Macherus, as he put Alexandrium into his hands afterwards: all which Gabinius 
demolished, at the persuasion of Alexander’s mother, that they might not be re. 
ceptacles of men in a second war. She was now there in order to mollify Ga- 
binius, out of her concern for her relations that were captives at Rome, which 
were her husband and her other children. After this Gabinius brought Hyrcanus 
to Jerusalem, and committed the care of the temple to him; but ordained the 
other political government to be an aristocracy. He also parted the whole na- 
lion into five conventions, assigning one portion to Jerusalem, another to Ga- 
dara; that another shculd belong to Amathus, a fourth to Jericho, and to the 
fifth division was alloted Sepphoris, a city of Galilee. So the people were glad 
to be thus freed from monarchical government, and were governed for the future 
by an aristocracy. | rh 

6. Yet did Aristobulus afford another foundation for new disturbances. He fled 
away from Rome, and got together again many of the Jews that were desirous 
of a change, such as had borne an affection to him of old: and when he haé 
taken Alexandrium in the first place, he attempted to build a wall about it ; but 
as soon as Gabinius had sent an army against him under Sisenna, and Antonius, 
and Servilius, he was aware of it, and retreated to Macherus. And as for the 
unprofitable multitude, he dismissed them, and only marched on with those that 
were armed, being to the number of eight thousand, among whom was Pitholaus, 
who had been the lieutenant at Jerusalem, but> deserted to Aristobulus with « 
thousand of his men: so the Romans followed him; and when it aiitoit a bat. 
(le, Aristobulus’s party for a long while fought courageously : but at length they 
were overborne by the Romans, and of them five thousand fell down dead, and 
about two thousand fled fo a: certain little hill, but the thousand that remained, 
with Aristobulus broke through the Roman army, and marched together to Ma- 
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cnevus ; and when the king had lodged the first night upon its ruins, he was ir 
hopes of raising another army, if the war would but cease awhile ; aucordingly 
he fortified that strong hold, though it were done after.a poor manner. But the 
Romans falling upon him, he resisted even beyond his abilities for two days, and 
then was taken, and brought a prisoner to Gabinius, with Antigonus nis son, who 
had fled away together with him from Rome, and from Gabinius he was carried 
to Rome again: Wherefore, the senate put him under confinement, but returned 
iis children back into Judea, because Gabinius informed them by letters that he 
bad promised Aristobulus’s mother to do so, for her delivering the fortresses up 
to yy 

. But now as Gabinius was a to the war against the Parthians, he 

was Be oo) by Piolemy , whom, upon Aid return eae HKuphrates, he brought 
back into Egypt, making use of Hyrcanis and Antipater to provide every thing 
that was necessary for this expedition ; for Antipater furnished him with money, 

aad weapons, and corn, and auxiliaries; he also prevailed with the Jews that 
were there, and guarded the avenues at Pelusium, to let them pass. But now 
upon Gabinius’s: absence, the other part of Syria was in motion, and Alexander 
the son of Aristobulus, brought the Jews to a revolt again. Accordingly, he got 
together a very great army, ‘and set about killing all the Romans that were in tne 
country : : hereupon Gabinius was afraid (fer he was come back already out of 
Egypt and obl iged to come back quickly by these tumults,) and sent Antipater, 
who prevailed wth some of the revolters to be quiet. However, thirty thousand 
still continued with Alexander, who was himself eager to fight also: accord- 
ingly, Gabinius went out to fight; when the Jews met him, and as the battle was 
fought near mount ‘Tabor, ten anne of them were alah: and the rest of the 
multitude dispersed themselves and fled away. So Gabinius came to Jerusalem, 
and settled the government as Antipater would have it; thence he marched, and 
fought and beat the Nabateans: as for Mithridates and Orsanes, who fled out of 
Parthia, he sent them away privately, but gave it out among the soldiers that 
they had run away. 

8. In the meantime Crassus came as successor to Gabinius in Syria. He took 
away all the rest of the gold belonging to the temple of Jerusalem, in order tc 
furnish himself for his expedition against the Parthians. He also took away the 
two thousand talents which Pompey had not touched; but when he had passed 
over Euphrates, he perished himself and his army with him ; ; concerning which: 
affairs this is not a proper time to speak [more largely. ] 

9. But now Cassius, after Crassus, put a stop to the Parthians, who were 
marching in order to enter Syria. Cassius had fled into that province, and, when 
he had taken possession of the same, he made a hasty march into Judea; and, 


-upon his taking Tarichez, he carried thirty thousand Jews into slavery. He also 


slew Pitholaus, who had supported the seditious followers of Aristobulus; and it 
was Antipater who advised him so to do. Now this Antipater married a wife of 
an eminent family among the Arabians, whose name was Cypros, and had four 
sons born to him by her, Phasaelus and Herod, who was afterwards king, and 
besides these, Joseph and Pheroras; and he had a daughter whose name was 
Salome. Nowas he made himself os among the men of power everywhere, 
by the kind offices he did them, and the hospitable manner that he treated them, 
so did he contract the greatest friendship with the king of Arabia, by marrying 
his relation, insomuch, that when he made war with Pelbhelad, he sent ana 
intrusted his children with him. So when Cassius had forced Alexander to come 
to terms and to be quiet, he returned to Euphrates, in order to prevent the Par 
thians from repassing it; concerning which matter* we shall speak elsewhere 


* This citation iS now wanting. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Aristobulus is taken off by Pompey’s Friends, as is his Son Alewander by Scipio. 
Antipaier cultivates a Friendship with Cesar after Pompey’s Death ; he aiso 
performs great Actions inthat War wherein he assisted Mithridates. 


§ 1. Now upon the flight of Pompey and of the senate beyond the Tonian sea, 
Cesar got Rome and the empire under his power, and released Aristobulus from. 
his bonds. He also committed two legions to him, and sent him in haste into 
Syria, as hoping that, by his means, he should easily conquer that country and 
the. parts adjoining to Judea. But envy prevented any effect of Aristobulus’s 
alacrity and the hopes of Cwsar; for he was taken off by poison, given him by, 
those of Pompey’s party ; and for a long while he had not so much as a burial 
vouchsafed him in his own country; but his dead body lay [above ground,] pre- 
served in honcy, until it was sent to the Jews by Antony, in érder to be buried in 
the royal sepulchres. 

2. His son Alexander also was beheaded by Scipio at Antioch, and that by the 
command of Pompey, and upon an accusation laid against him before his tribunal, 
for the mischiefs he had done to the Romans. But Ptolemy, the son of Meneus, 
who was then ruler of Chalcis under Libanus, took his brethren to him, by sending 
nis son Philippio for them to Ascalon, who took Antigonus, as well as his sisters, 
away from Aristobulus’s wife, and brought them to his father: and falling in Icve 
with the youngest daughter, he marned her, and was afterwards slain by his fa. 
ther on her account: for Ptolemy himself, after he had slain his son, married her, 
whose name was Alexandra; on account of which marriage he took the greater 
eare of her brother and sister. 

3. Now after Pompey was dead, Antipater changed sides, and cultivated a 
friendship with Casar. And since Mithridates of Pergamus, with the forces he 
led against Egypt, was excluded from the avenues about Pelusium, andewas forced 

‘fo stay at Ascalon, he persuaded the Arabians, among whom he had lived, to as- 
sist him, and came himself to him at the head of three thousand armed men. He 
also encouraged the men of power in Syria to come to his assistance, as also of 
the inhabitants of Libanus, Ptolemy, and Jamblicus, and another Ptolemy; by 
which means the cities of that country came readily into this war; insomuch that 
Mithridates ventured now, in dependence upon the additional strength that he had 
gotten by Antipater, to march forward to Pelusium; aad when they refused him 
a passage through it, he besieged the city; in the attack of which place Antipater 
principally signalized himself, for he brought down that part of the wall which 
was over against him, and leaped first of all into the city with the men that were 
about him. 

4. Thus was Pelusiumiaken. But still as they were marching on, those Ngyp- 
tian Jews that mhabited the country, called the country of Onias, stopped them. 
Then did Antipater not only persuade them not to stop them, but to afford provi. 
sions for their army; on which account, even the people about Memphis woule 
not fight against them, but of their own accord joined Mithridates. Whereupon. 
hé went round about Delta, and fought the rest of the Egyptians at a place called 
ihe Jews Camp: nay, when he was in danger in the battle, with all his nght wing,, 
Antipater wheeled about, and came along the bank of the river to him; for he 
liad beaten those that opposed him as he led the left wing. After which success 
le fell upon those that pursued Mithridates, and slew a great many of them, and 
pursued the remainder so far that he took their camp, while he lost no more than ; 
sourscore of nis own men; as Mithridates lost during the pursuit,that was made 
after him about eight hundred. He was also himself saved unexpectedly, and 
secame an irreproachable witness to Cesar of the great actions of Antipater 
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5. Whereupon Cesar encouraged Antipater to undertake other hazardous en- 
terprises for him, and that by giving him great commendations and hopes of re- 
ward: in all which enterprises he readily exposed himself to many dangers, and 
became a most courageous warrior, and had many wounds almost all over his 
body, as demonstrations of his valour. And when Cesar had settled the affairs 
of Egypt, and was returning into Syria again, he gave him the privilege of a Ro- 
man citizen, and freedom from taxes, and rendered him an object of admiration 
by the honours and marks of friendship he bestowed upon him. On this account 
it was also that he confirmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood. 


Lerner ar SS 


CHAP. X. J ni 
Cesar makes Antipater Procurator of Judea; as does Aniipater appoint Phasaelus 
/ to be Governor of Jerusalem, and Herod Governor of Galilee ; who in some 
Time was called to answer for himself [before the Sanhedrim,| where he 
ts acquitted. Sextus Cesar ts treacherously killed by Bassus ; and 
ts succeeded by Marcus. 


1. Anovur this time it was that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came to 
Cesar, and became, in a surprising manner, the occasion of Antipater’s farther 
advancement: for whereas he cught to have lamented that his father appeared to 


have been poisoned on account of his quarrels with Pompey, and to have com.., 
y; 


plained of Scipio’s barbarity towards his brother, and not to mix any invidious 
passion when he was suing for mercy; besides those things, he came before 
Cesar, and accused Hyrcanus and Antipater, how they had driven him and his 
brethren entirely out of their native country, and had acted, in a great many in- 
stances, unjustly and extravagantly with relation to their nation; and that as to 
the assistance. they had sent him into Egypt, it was not done out of good will to 
him, but out of the fear they were in from former quarrels, and in order to gain 
pardon for their friendship to [his enemy] Pompey. 

2. Hereupon Antipater threw away his garments, and showed the multitude 
of the wounds he had, and said, that “as to his good will to Cesar, he had no 
occasion to say a word, because his body cried aloud, though he said nothing 
himself; that he wondered at Antigonus’s boldness, while he was himself no other 
than the son of an enemy to the Romans, and of a fugitive, and had it by in- 
heritance from his father to be fond of innovations and seditions, that. he should 
undertake to accuse other men before the Roman governor, and endeavour to 
gain some advantages to himself, when he ought to be contented that he was suf- 
fered to live; for that the reason of his desire of governing public affairs was not 
so much because he was in want of it, but because, if he could once obtain the 
same, he might stir up a sedition among the Jews, and use what he should gain 
from the Romans to the disservice of those that gave it him. 

3. When Cesar heard this, he declared Hyrcanus to be the most worthy of 
the high priesthood, and gave leave to Antipater to choose what authority he 
pleased ; but he left the determination of such dignity to him that bestowed the 
dignity upon him; so he was constituted procurator of all Judea, and obtained 
leave moreover to rebuild* those walls of his country that had-been thrown 
down. ‘These honorary grants Cesar sent orders to have engraved iu the Capitol, 
that they might stand there as indications of his own justice and of the virtue of 
Antipater. 

* What is here noted by Hudson and Spanheim, that his grant of leave to rebuild the walls of the 
cities of Judea was. made by Julius Cesar, not as here to Antipater, but to Hyrcanus, Antiq. B. xi¢ 
chap. viii. sect. 5, has hardly an appearance of a contradiction; Antipater being now, perhaps, con 


sidered only as Hyrcanus’s deputy and minister; although he afterwards made.a cipher of Hyrcanus, 
ap «under great decency of behaviour to him took the real authority to himself. 
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4. But as soon as Antipater had conducted Cesar out of Syria, he returned ta 
Judea; and the first thing he did was to rebuild that wall of his own couatry 
[Jerusalem] which Pompey had overthrown, and then to go over the country, 
and to quiet the tumults that were therein ; where he partly threatened and partly 
advised every one, and told them, that, “in case they would submit to Hyrcanus, 
they would live happily and peaceably, and enjoy what they possessed, and that 
with universal peace and quietness: but that, in case they hearkened to such as 
had some frigid hopes, by raising new tedublids to get themselves some gain, they 
should then find him to be their lord instead of their precurator; and find Hyr. 
canus to be atyrant instead of a king; and both the Romans and Cesar to be 
their enemies instead of rulers; for ee they would not suffer him to be removed 
from the government whom they had made their governor.” And at the same 
time that ie said this, he settled the affairs of the country by bimself, because 
he saw that Hyrcanus was inactive, and not fit to manage the affairs of the king. 
dom. So he constituted his eldest son Phasaelus governor of Jerusalem and of 
the parts about it; he also sent his next son Herod, who was very young,* with 
equal authority into Galilee. 

5. Now Herod was an active man, and soon found proper materials for his ac. 
tive spirit to work upon. As, therefore, he found that Hezekias, the head of the 
robbers, ran over the neighbouring parts of Syria, with a great band of men, he 
caught him and slew him, and many more of the robbers with him ; which exploit 
was chiefly grateful to the Syrians, insomuch that hymns were sung in Herod’s 
commendation, both in the villages and in the cities, as having procured their 
quietness, and having preserved what they possessed to them ; on which occasion 
he became acquainted with Sextus Cesar, a kinsman of the great Cawsar, and 
president of Syria. A just emulation of his glorious actions excited Phasaelus 
also to imitate him. Accordingly, he procured the goodwill of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem by his own management of the city affairs, and did not abuse his 
power in any disagreeable manner ; whence it came to pass, that the nation paid 
Antipater the respects that were due only to a king, and the honours they all 
vielded him were equal to the honours due to an absolute lord; yet did he not 
abate any part of that good will or fidelity which he owed to Hyrcanus. 

6. However, he found it impossible to escape envy in such his prosperity ; for 
che glory of these young men affected even Hyreanus himself already privately, 
though he said nothing of it to any body: but what he principally was grieved 
at was the great actions of Herod, and that so many messengers came one be- 
fore another, and informed him of the great reputation he got in all his under- 
takings. There were also many people in the royal palace itself who inflame 
his envy at him; those, I mean, who were obstructed in their designs by the pru. 
dence either of the young men or of Antipater. ‘These men said, that by com. 
‘mitting the public affairs to the management of Antipater and of his sons, he sat 
down with nothing but the bare name of a king without any of its authority $ ; and 
they asked him how long he would so far mistake himself, as to breed up kings 
against his own mntertet? for that they did not now KsHbeal their government iat 
affairs any longer, but were plainly lords of the nation, and had thrust him out of 
his authority : that this was the case when Herod slew so many men without lis 
giving him any command to do it, either by word of mouth or by his letter, and 
this in contradiction to the law of tue Jews: who, therefore, in case he be not a 
king but a private man, still ought to come to his trial, and answer it to him, and 
to the laws of his country, which do not permit any one to be killed till he hath 
been condemned in judgment. 

7. Now Hyrcanus was by degrees inflamed with these discourses, and at 
.ength could bear no longer, but he suman Herod to take his trial: accord. 


* Or 25 years of age. See tne note on Antig. B. i. chap. xii. sect. 3; and on B. xiv. ch. 1x. sect 
9 and ofthe War, B. ii. ch. xi. sect. 6; and Polyb. B. xvii. p. 725° 
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ingly, by his father’s advice, and as soon as the affairs of Galilee would give hun 
leave, he came up [to Jerusalem, ] when he had first placed garrisons in Galilee : 
however, he came with a sufficient body of soldiers, so many, indeed, that he 
might not appear to have with him an army able to overthrow Hyrcanus’s go 
vernment, nor yet so few as to expose him to the insults of those that envied him 
However, Sextus Cesar was in fear for the young man, lest he should be taken 
hold of by his enemies, and be brought to punishment: so he sent some to de- 
nounce expressly to Hyrcanus, that he should acquit Herod of the capital charge 
against him; who acquitted him accordingly, as being otherwise inclined also so 
to do, for he loved Herod. , 

8. But Herod, supposing that he had escaped punishment with the consent of 
the king, retired to Sextus to Damascus, and got every thing ready in order not to 
obey him, if he should summons him again; whereupon those that were evil dis- 
posed irritated Hyrcanus, and told him, that Herod was gone away in anger, and 
was prepared to make war upon him; and as the king believed what they said, 
he knew not what to do, since he saw his antagonist was stronger than he was 
himself. And now, since Herod was made general of Celosyria and Samaria by 
Sextus Cesar, he was formidable, not only from the good will which the nation 
bore him, but by the power he himself had ; insomuch that Hyrcanus fell into the 
utmost degree of terror, and expected he would presently march against him 
with his army. | 

9. Nor was he mistaken in the conjecture he made; for Herod got his army 
together out of the anger he bare him for his threatening him with the accusation 
in a public court, and led it to Jerusalem, in order to throw Hyrcanus down from 
his kingdom; and this he had soon done, unless his father and brother had gone 
out together, and broken the force of his fury ; and this by exhorting him to carry 
his revenge no farther than to threatening and aflrighting, but to spare the king, 
under whom he had been advanced to such a degree of power ; and that he ought 
not to be so much provoked at his being tried, as to forget to be thankful that he 
Was acquitted ; nor so long to think upon what was of a melancholy nature, as to 
be ungrateful for his deliverance ; and if we ought to reckon that God is the ar- 
bitrator of success in war, an unjust cause is of more disadvantage than any army 
can be of advantage ; and that therefore he ought not to be entirely confident of 
success in a case where he is to fight against his king, his supporter, and one that 
had often been his benefactor, and that had never been severe to him, any other- 
wise than as he had hearkened to evil counsellors, and this no farther than by 
bringing a shadow of injustice upon him. So Herod was prevailed upon by these 
arguments, and supposed that what he had already done was sufficient for his 
tuture hopes, and that he had enough shown his power to the nation. 

10. In the meantime there was a disturbance among the Romans about Apa- 
mia, and a civil war occasioned by the trencherous* slaughter of Sextus Caesar 
by Cecilius Bassus,-which he perpetrated out of his good will to Pompey; he 
also took the authority over his forces; but as the rest of Casar’s commanders 
attacked Bassus with their whole army, in order to punish him for his murder of 
Cesar, Antipater also sent them assistance by his sons, both on account of him 
that was murdered, and on account of that Cesar who was still alive, both of 
which were their friends; and as this war grew to be of a considerable length 


Marcus came out of Italy as successor to Sextus. . 


* 
* Many writers of the Roman history give an account of this murder of Sextus Ceesar, and of the wvr 
of Apamia upon that occasion. ‘They are cited in Dean Afdrich’s note. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Herod is made Procurator of all Sy yria; Malichus ts afraid of him, and takes. . 
Antipater off by Poison; whereupon the T'ribunes of the Soldiers are 
pr ‘evailed with to kill him. 


§ 1. Tere was at this time a mighty war raised among the Romans, upon the 
sudden and treacherous slaughter of Cassar by Cassius and Brutus, after he had 
held the government for three years and seven months.* Upon this murder 
there were very great agitations; and the great men were mightily at difference 
one with another, and every one betook himself to that’ party where they had the 
greatest hopes of their own of advancing themselves. Accordingly, Cassius 
came into Syria, in order to receive the forces that were at Apamia, where he 
procured a reconciliation between Bassus and Marcus, and the legions which 
were at difference with him; sohe raised the siege of Apamia, and took upon him 
the command of the army, and went about exacting tribute of the cities, and de- 
manding their money to such a degree as they were not able to bear. 

2. So he gave command that the Jews should bring in seven hundred talents ; 
whereupon Antipater, out of his dread of Cassius’s threats, parted the raising of 
this sum among his sons, and among others of his acquaintance, and to be done 
immediately ; awd among them he requir ed one Malichus, who was at enmity with 
him, to do his part also, which necessity forced him to do. Now Herod, in the 
first place, mitigated the passion of Cassius, by bringing his share out of Galilee, 
which was a hundred talents, oe which account he was in the highest favour with 
him; and when he reproached tt he rest for being tardy, he was angry at the cities 
sheméell es: so he made slaves @f Gophna, and Emmaus, and two others of less 
note; nay, he proceeded as if he would kill Malichus, because he had not made 


yreater haste in exacting his tribute; but Antipater prevented the ruin of this | 


man, and of the other cities, and pot into Cassius’s favour, by bringing in 9 
hundred talents immediately. 

3. However, when Cassius was gone, Malichus forgot: the ites that An- 
tipater had done him, and laid frequent plots against him that had saved him, as 
making haste to get hin out of the way, who was an obstacle to his wicked prac, 
tices; but Antipater was so muel afraid of the power and cunning of the man 
that he went beyond Jordan in order to get an army to guard himself against his 
treacherous designs: but when Malichus was caught in his plot, he put upon An- 
tipater’s sons by “his impudence; for he thoroughly deluded Phasaelus, who was 
the guardian of Jerusalem, and Herod who was intrusted with the weapons o 
war, and this by a great many excuses and oaths, and persuaded them to pro- 
eure his reconciliation to his father. Thus was he preserved again by Anttpater 
who dissuaded Marcus, the then president of Sy tia, from his resolution of killing 
Malichus on account of his attempts for innovaticn. 

4. Upon the war between Cassius and Brutus, on one side, against the younger 
Cesur [Augustus] and Antony, on the other, Cassius and Marcus got together an 
army out of Syria ; and because Herod was likely to have a grea share in pro 
viding necessaries, they then made him a procurator of all Syria, and gave him 
an army of foot and horse. — Cassius promsed him also, that after the war was 
over, he would make him king of Judea: but it so happened, that the power and 


* Inthe Antiquities, B. xiv. ch. xi. sect. 1, the duration of the reign of Julius Cmsar is 3 years 6 — 
months, but here 3 years 7 months, beginning rightly, says Dean A} Jr ich, from his second dictatorship. uy 
IS probable the real dura 10n might be 3 years and between 6 and 71, ionths, 

+ It appears evidently by Josephus’ s accounts, both here and in his Antiquities, B. xiv. ch. xi. sect 2 
that this Cassius, cne of Cwsar’s murderers, was a bitter oppressor and exacter of tribute in Julea. 
These 700 talents amounding to 300,0002. sterling, anil are about half the yearly revenues of King Herod 
afterwards. See the note on Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. sect. 4. It also appears, that Galilee then paid ne 

¢wore than 169 talents or the 7th part of the entise sum to be levied in all the country- 
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hopes of his son became the cause of his perdition; for as’ Malichus was afraid of 
this, he corrupted one of the king’s cupbearers with money to give a poisoned 
potion to Antipater; so he became a sacrifice to Malichus’s wickedness, and died 
ata feast. He was a man in other respects active in the management of affairs, 
and one. that. recovered the government to Hyrcanus, and preserved it in his 
hands | 

5. However, Malichus, when he was suspected of poisoning Antipater, and 
when the multitude were angry at him for it, denied it, and made the people be- 
lieve he was not guilty. | He also prepared to make a greater figure, and raised 
soldiers; for he did not suppose that Herod would be quiet, who, indeed came, 
upon him with an army presently, in order to avenge his father’s death; but upon 
hearing the advice of his brother Phasaelus not to punish him in an open manner, 
lest the multitude should fall into a sedition, he admitted of Malichus’s apology, 
and professed that he cleared him of that suspicion: he also made a pompous 
funeral for his father. | 

6. So Herod went to Samaria, which was then in a tumult, and settled the city 
in peace ; after which, at the [Pentecost] festival, he returned to Jerusalem, having 
his armed men with him; hereupon Hyrcanus, at the request of Malichus, who 
feared his approach, forbade them to introduce forcigners to mix themselves with 
the people of the country, while they were purifying themselves : but Herod de- 
spised the pretence, and him that gave that, command, and came in by night 
upon which Malichus came to him, and bewailed Antipater; Herod also made 
him believe [he admitted of his lamentation as real,] although he had much ado 
to restrain his passion at him: however, he did himself bewail the murder of his 
father, in his letter to Cassius, who on other accounts, also hated Malichus; Cas. 
sius sent him word back, that he should avenge his father’s death upon him, and 
privately gave order to the tribunes that were under him, that they should assist 
Herod in a righteous action he was about. 

7. And because, upon the taking of Laodicea by Cassius, the men of power 
were gotten together from all quartérs, with presents and crowns in their hands, 
Herod allotted this time for the punishment of Malichus. When Malichus sus- 
pected that, and was at Tyre, he resolved to withdraw his son privately from 
araong the ‘T'yrians, who was a hostage there, while he got readv to fly away into 
Judea ; the despair he was in of escaping excited him to think of greater things; | 
for he hoped that he should raise the natien to a revolt from the Romans, while 
Cassius was busy about the war against Antony, and that he should easily depose 
Hyreanus, and get the crown for himself. 

8. But fate laughed at the hopes he had; for Herod foresaw what he was su 
zealous about, and invited both Hyrcanus and him to supper ; but calling one of 
the principal servants that stood by him to him, he sent him out, as though it were 
to get things ready for supper, but in reality, to give notice beforehand about 
tne plot that was laid against him: accordingly, they called to mind what orders 
Cassius had given them, and went out of the city with their swords in their hands, 
upon the seashore, were they encompassed Malichus round about, and killed him 
with many wounds: upon which Hyrcanus was immediately affrighted, till he 
swooned away, and fell down at'the surprise he was in; and it was with difficul- 


ty that he was recovered ; when he asked, who it was that had killed Malichus ? 


and when one-of the tribunes replied, that it was done by the command of Cas. 
sius, “Then, said he, Cassius hath saved both me and my country, by cutting off 
one that was laying plots against them both.” Whether he spake according to 
his own sentiments, or whether his fear was such, that he was obliged to commend 
the action by saying so, is uncertain; however, by this method Herod inflictes 
punishment upon Malichus. 
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CHAP. XII. ' 


Phasaeius is too hard for Felix; Herod also overcomes Antigonus in battle ; and 
the Jews accuse both Herod and Phasaelus; but Antonius acquits them, 
and makes them Tetrarchs. 

+: 


§.odix, Wuen Cassius was gone out of Syria, another sedition arose at Jerusalem, 
wherein Felix assaulted Phasaelus with an army, that he might revenge the death 
of Malichus upon Herod, by falling upon his brother. Now Herod happened 
then to be-with Fabius, the governor of Damascus; and as he was going to his 
brother’s assistance, he was detained by sickness : in the meantime Phasaelus 
was by himself too hard for Felix, and reproached Hyrcanus on account of his in- 
ratitude, both for what assistance he had afforded Malichus, and for overlooking 
Malichus’s brother, when he possessed himself of the fortresses; for he had got- 
ten a great many of them already, and among them the strongest of them all, 
Masada. 

2. However, nothing could be sufficient for him against the force of Herod, 
who, as soon as he was recovered, took the other fortresses again, and drove him 
out of Masada in the posture of a supplicant: he also drove away Marion the 
tyrant of the Tyrians out of Galilee, when he had already possessed himself of 
three fortified places ; but as to those Tyrians whom he had caught, he preserved 
them all alive; nay, some of them he gave presents to, and so sent them away 
and thereby procured good willto himself from the city, and hatred to the tyrant 
Marion had, indeed, obtained that tyrannical power of Cassius, who* set tyrants 
over all Syria; and out of his hatred to Herod it was that he assisved Antigonus 
the son of Aristobulus, and principally on Fabius’s account whom Antigonus had 
made his assistant by money, and had him, accordingly, on his side when he made 
his descent; but it was Ptolemy, the kinsman of Antigonus, that supplied all that 
he wanted. 

3. When Herod had fought against these in the avenues of .Judea, he was 
conqueror in the battle, and drove away Antigonus, returning to Jerusalem belov- 
ed by every body, for the glorious actions he had done ; for those who did not 
before favour him, did join themselves to him now, because of his marriage into 
the family of Hyrcanus ; for as he had formerly married a wife out of his own 
country of no ignoble blood, who was called Doris, of whom he begat Antipater 
so did he now marry Mariamne the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobu 
lus, and the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, and was become thereby a relation of 
the king. : 

4. But when Czesar and Antony had slain Cassius near Philippi, and Cvsar 
was gone to Italy, and Antony to Asia, amongst the rest of the cities which sent 
ambassadors to Antony, unto Bithyhia, the great men of the Jews came also, and 
accused Phasaelus and Herod that they kept the government by force, and that 
Hyreanus had no more than an honourable name. Herod appeared ready to 
answer this accusation; and having made Antony his, friend by the large sums 
of money which he gave him, he brought bim to such a temper, as not to hear 
the others speak against him; and thus did they part at this time. 

5. However, after this there came a hundred of the principal men among the 
Jews to Daphne by Antioch to Antony who was already in love with Cleopatra 
to the degree of slavery: these Jews put those men that were the most potent 
both m dignity and eloquence foremost, and accused the brethren. | But Mes. 
sala opposed them, and defended the brethren, and that while Hyrcanus stood by 

* Here we vee that Cassius set tyrants over all Syria; so that his assisting to destroy Cesar does to 


seem to have proceeded from his true eal for public liberty, but from a desire to be a tyrant himself, 
« Phaswelus and Herod. ‘ 
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nim, on account of his relation to them. When Antony had heard both sides, 
he asked Hyrcanus, which party was the fittest to govern? who replied, that 
Herod and his party were the fittest. Antony was glad of that answer; for he 
had been formerly treated in an hospitable and ebliging manner by his father 
Antipater, when he marched into Judea with Gabinius; so he constituted the 
brethren tetrarchs, and committed to them the government of Judea. 

6. But when the ambassadors had indignation at this precedure, Antony took 
fifteen of them, and put them into custody, whom he was also going to kill pre. 
sently, and the rest he drove away with disgrace ; on which occasion a still greater 
tumult arose at Jerusalem; so they sent again a thousand ambassadors to ‘lyre, 
where Antony row abode, as he was marching to Jerusalem: upon these men, 
who made a clamour, he sent out the governor of ‘Tyre, and ordered him to 
punish all that he could catch of them, and to settle those in the administration 
whom he had made tetrarchs. 

7. But before this, Herod and Hyrcanus went out upon the sea-shore, and 
earnestly desired of these ambassadors that they would neither bring ruin upon 
themselves, nor war upon their native country by their rash contentions; and 
when they grew still more outrageous, Antony sent out armed men, and slew a 
great many, and wounded more of them; cf whom those that were slain were 
buried by Hyrcanus, as were the wounded put under the care of physicians by 
him: yet would not those that had escaped be quiet still, but put the affairs of the 
city into such disorder, and so provoked Antony, that he slew those whom he had 
in bonds also . 
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CHAP. XIIi. 


The Parthians bring Antigonus back into Judea, and cast Hyrcanus and Phasaelus 
into Prison. The Flight of Herod and the Taking of Jerusalem, and what 
: Hyrcanus and Phasaelus suffered. 


) 1. Now two years afterward, when Barzapharnes, a governor among the Par- 
thians, and Pacorus, the king’s son, had possessed themselves of Syria, and 
when Lysanias had already succeeded upon the death of his father Ptolemy, the 
son of Menneus, in the government [of Chalcis,] he prevailed with the governor, 
by a promise of a thousand talents and five hundred women, to bring back Anti. 
gonus to his kingdom, and to turn Hyrcanus out of it. Pacorus was by these 
means induced so to do, and marched along the sea-coast, while he ordered Bar- 
zapharnes to fall upon the Jews as he went along the Mediterranean part of the 
country ; but of the maritime people, the Tyrians would not receive Pacorus, al- 
though those of Ptolemais and Sidon had received him; so he committed a troop. of 
his horse to a certain cupbearer belonging to the royal family,of hisownname[Paco. 
rus, | and gave him orders to march into Judea, in order to learn the state of affairs 
among their enemies, and to help Antigonus when he should want his assistance 
2. Now as these men were ravaging Carmel, many of the Jews ran together 
to Antigonus, and showed themselves ready to make an incursion into the coun. 
try; so he sent them before into that place called Drymus* [the woodland,] to 
'seize upon the place ; whereupon a battle was fought between them; and they 
drove the enemy away and pursued them, and ran after them as far as Jerusa- 
lem, and as their numbers increased they proceeded as far as ine «:19’s palace ; 
but as Hyrcanus and Phasaelus received them with a strong body of men, there 
happened a battle in the market-place, in which Herod’s party beat the enemy, 
and shut them up in the temple, and set sixty men in the houses adjoining as a 
* This large and noted wood or woodland belonging to Carmel, called Avugeoe by the Septuagint is men 


Nioned in the Old Testament, 2 Kings, xix. 23, and Isa xxviii. 24 and by Strabo, B. xvi. p. 750, 37 bote 
Aldrich aid Soanheim here remark very pertinently. — . 
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guard on them. But the people that were tumultuous against the brethren came 
in and burnt those men; while Herod in lus rage for killing them, attacked and 
slew many of the people, till one party made incursions on the other by turns, day 
by day, in the way of ambushes, and slaughters were made continually among 
them. 

3. Now when that festival which we call Pentecost was at hand, all the places 
about the temple, and the whole city, was full of a multitude of people that were 
come out of the country, and which were the greatest part of them armed also, 
at which time Phasaelus guarded the wall, and Herod with a few guarded the 
royal palace; and when he made an assault upon his enemies, as they were out 
of their ranks, on the north quarter of the city, he slew a very great number of 
them, and put them all to flight; and some of them he shut up within the city 
and others within the outward rampart. . In the meantime, Antigonus desired that 
Pacorus might be admitted to be a reconciler between them; and Phasaelus wag 
prevailed upon to admit the Parthians into the city with five hundred horse, and 
to treat him in an hospitable manner, who pretended that he came to quell the tu- 
mult, but in reality he came to assist Antigonus: however, he laid a plot for Pha. 
saelus, and persuaded him to go as an ambassador to Barzapharnes, in order to 
put an end to the war, although Herod was very earnest with him to the contrary, 
and exhorted him to kill the plotter, but not expose himself to the snares he had 
laid for him, because the barbarians are naturaily perfidious. However, Pacorus 

went out and took Hyrcanus with him, that he might be the less suspected; he 
also left some of the horsemen,” called the Freemen, with Herod, and conducted 
Phasaelus with the rest. 

4. But now when they were come to Galilee, they found that the people of that 
country had revolted and were inarms, who came very cunningly to their leader, 
and besought him to conceal his treacherous intentions by an obliging behaviour 
to them: accordingly, he at first made them presents, and afterward as they went 
away, laid ambushes fer hem; and when they were come to one of the maritime 
cities called Ecdzppon,.they perceived that a plot was laid for them; for they were 
there informed of the promise of a thousund talents, and how Antigonus had de- 
voted the greatest number of the women that were with him, among the five 
hundred, to the Parthians: they also perceived that an ambush was always laid 
for them by the barbarians in the night-time : they had been also seized upon be- 

‘fore this, unless they had waited for the seizure of Herod first at Jerusalem, be- 
cause if he were once informed of this treachery of theirs, he would take care of 
himself; nor was this a mere report, but they saw the guards already not far off © 
them. f 

5. Nor would Phasaelus think of forsaking Hyrcanus and flying away, although 
Ophelius earnestly persuaded him to it; for this man had learned the whole © 
scheme of the plot from Saramalla, the richest ofall the Syrians. But Phasaelus — 
went up to the Parthian governor, and reproached him to his face for laying this — 
treacherous plot against them, and chiefly because he had done it for money; 
and he promised him, that he would give him more money for their preservation © 
than Antigonus had promised to give for the kingdom. _ But the sly Parthian en- ‘| 
deavoured to remove all this suspicion by apologies and by oaths, and)then went | 
[to the other] Pacorus; immediately after which those Parthians who were left, ; 
and had it in charge, seized upon Phasaelus and Hyrcanus, who could. dono | 


more than curse their perfidiousness and their perjury. i 


6. In the mean time the cupbearer was sent [back,], and. laid a plot how to 
seize upon Herod, by deluding him, and getting him out of the city, as he was 
commanded to do. But Herod suspected the barbarians from the beginning; and 
naving then received intelligence that a messenger, who was to bring him the let. 


‘* These accounts, both here and Antig. B, xiv. ch. xiii. sect. 5, that the Parthians fought chiefly on Ny 
“horseback, and that only some few of their soldiers were freedmen, perfectly agree with ‘Trogus Pom 
peius, in Justin, B. xly. 2, 3, as Dean Aldrich well observes or this place. ‘ 
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ters that informed him of the treachery intended, had fallen among the enemy, 
he would not go out of the city, though Pacorus said very positively that he ought 
to go out and meet the messengers that brought the letters, for that the enemy 
had not taken them; and that the contents of them were not accounts of any plots 
upon them, but of what Phasaelus had done; yet had he heard from others that 
his brother was seized; and Alexandra,* the shrewdest woman in the world, 
Hyrcanus’s daughter, begged of him that he would not go out, nor trust himself 
to those barbarians, who new were come to make an attempt upon him openly. 

7. Now as Pacorus and his friends were considering how they might bring 
their plot to bear privately, because it was not possible to circumvent a man of 
so great prudence by openly attacking him, Herod prevented them, and went off 
with the persons that were the most nearly related to him by night, and this with. 
out their enemies being apprized of it. But as soon as the Parthians perceived 
it, they pursued after them; and as he gave orders for his mother and sister, and 
the young woman who was betrothed to. him, with her mother, and his youngest 
brother, to make the best of their way, he himself, with his servants, took all the 
care they could to keep off the barbarians; and when, at every assault, he had — 
slain a great many of them, he came to the strong hold of Masada. 

8. Nay, he found by experience that the Jews fell more heavily upon him 
than did the Parthians, and created him troubles perpetually, and this ever since 
be was gotten sixty furlongs from the city: these sometimes brought it to.a sort of 
a regular battle. Now in the place where Herod beat them and killed a great 
number of them, there he afterward built a citadel, in memory of the great actions 
he did there, and adorned it with the most costly palaces, and erected very strong 
fortifications, and called it from his own name ferodium. Now as they were in 
their flight many joined themselves to him every day; and at a place called 
Thressa of Idumea, his brother Joseph met him, and advised him to ease himself 
of a great number of his followers ; because Masada would not contain so great 
a multitude, which were above nine thousand. Herod complied with this advice, 
and sent away the most cumbersome part of his retinue, that they might go into 
{dumea, and gave them provisions for their journey ; but he got safe to the for- 
tress, with his nearest relations, and retained with him only the stoutest of his 
followers; and there it was that he left eight hundred of his men as a guard for 
the women, and provisions sufficient for a siege, but he made haste himself to 
Petrea of Arabia. 

9. As for the Parthians in Jerusalem, they betook themselves to plundering, 
and fell upon the houses of those that were fled, and upon the king’s palace, and 
spared nothing but Hyrcanus’s money, which was not above three hundred talents 
They light on other men’s. money also, but not on so much as they hoped for 
for Herod, having a long while had a suspicion of the perfidiousness of the bar 
barians, had taken care to have what was most splendid among his treasures con 
veyed into Idumea, as every one belonging to him had in like manner done also 
But the Parthians proceeded to that degree of injustice, as to’ fill all the country 
with war without denouncing it, and to demolish the city Mxrissa, and not only 
fo set up Antigonus for king, but to deliver Phasaelus and Ifyrcanus bound inte 
his hands, in order to their being tormented by him. Antigonus himself also bit 
off Hyrcauus’s ears with his own teeth, as he fell\down upon-his knees to him, 
that so he might never be able, upon any mutation of affairs, to take the high 
priesthood again; for the high priests that officiated were to'be complete and 
without blemish. | , | 

_ 10. However, he failed in his purpose of abusing Phasaelus, by reason of his 
courage; for though he neither had the command of his sword nor of his hands, 
he/ prevented all abuses by dashing his head against a stone ; so he demonstrated 


{ 
| himself to be Herod’s own brother, and Hyrcanus a most degenerate relation, and 
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died with great bravery, and made the end of his life agreeable to the actions of 
it. There is also another report about his end, viz. that he recovered of that 
stroke, and that a surgeon, who was sent by Antigonus to heal him, filled the 
wound with poisonous ingredients, and so killed him ; whichsoever of these deaths 
he came to, the beginning of it was glorious. It is also reported, that before he 
expired he was informed by a certain poor woman, how Herod had escaped out 
of their hands, and that he said thereupon,—“ | now die with comfort, since | 
leave behind me one alive that will avenge me of mine enemies.” 

1l. This was the death of Phasaelus; but the Parthians, although they had 
failed of the women they chiefly desired, yet did they put the government of Je- 
cusalem inte the hands of Antigonus, and took awey Hyrcanus, and bound ‘him, 
and carried him to Parthia. 


—_——— 


CHAP. XIV. 


~ 


When Herod is rejected in Arabia, he makes haste to Rome, where Antony and 
Cesar jcin their Interest to make him King of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Herod did the more zealously pursue his journey into Arabia, as making 
haste to get money of the king, while his brother was yet alive ; by which money 
alone it was that he hoped to prevail upon the covetous temper of the barbarians 
to spare Phasaelus; for he reasoned thus with himself, that if the Arabian king 
was too forgetful of his father’s friendship with him, and was too covetous to make 
him a free gift, he would, however, borrow of him as much as might redeem his 
brother, and put into his hands, as a pledge, the son of him that was to be re- 
deemed: accordingly, he led his brother’s son along with him, who was ef the 
age of seven years. Now he was ready to give three hundred talents for his 
brother, and intended to desire the intercession of the Tyrians to get them ac- 
cepted ; however, fate had been ton quick for his diligence; and since Phasaclus 
was dead, Herod’s brotherly love was now in vain, Moreover, he was not able 
to find any lasting friendship among the Arabians ; for their king, Malichus, sent 
to him immediately, and commanded him to return back out of his country, and 
used the name of the Parthians as a pretence for so doing, as though these had 
denounced to him by their ambassadors to cast Herod out of Arabia ; while in 
reality they had a mind to keep back what they owed to Antipater, and not be 
obliged to make requitals to his sons for the free gifts the father had made them. 
He also took the impudent advice of those who, equally with himself, were willing 
to deprive Herod of what Antipater had deposited among them; and these men 
were the most potent of all whom he had in his kingdom. ; 

2. So when Herod had found that the Arabians were his enemies, and this for 
those very reasons whence he hoped they would have been the most friendly, and 
had given them such an answer as his passion suggested, he returned back and 
went for Egypt. Now he lodged the first evening at one of the temples of that — 
country, In order to meet with those whom he left hehind ; but on the next day — 
word was brought him, as he was going to Rhinocurura, that his brother was 
dead, and how he came by his death ; and when he had lamented him as much 
as his present circumstances would bear, he soon laid aside such cares, and pro. 
ceeded on his journey. But now, after some time, the king of Arabia repented 
of what he had done, and sent presently away messengers to call him back; Hered — 
had prevented them, and was come to Pelusium, where he could not obtain a pas- 
sige from those that lay with the fleet ; so he besought their captains to let him © 
go by them: accordingly, out of the reverence they bore to the fame and dignity. | 
of the man, they conducted him to Alexandria ; and when he came into the city, | 
he was received by Cleopatra with great splendour, who hoped he might be per. i 
suaded to be cummander of her forces in the expedition she was nuw about, but | 
ac rejected the queen’s ‘solicitations : and being neither affrighted at the height | 
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of that storm which then happened, nor at the tumults that were now in Italy, he 
sailed for Rome. | 

3. But as he was in peril about Pamphilia, and obliged to cast out the greatest 
part of the ship’s lading, he with difficulty got safe to Rhodes, a place which had 
heen grievously harassed in the war with Cassius. He was there received by his 
friends, Ptolemy and Sappinius; and although he was then in want of money, he 
fitted up a three decked ship of very great magnitude, wherein he and his friends 
sailed to Brundusium,* and went thence to Rome with all speed; where he first 
of all went to Antony, on account of the friendship his father had with him, and 
laid before him the calamities of himself and of his family, and that he had left 
his nearest relations besieged in a fortress, and had sailed to him through a storm, 
to make supplication to him for assistance. 

4. Hereupon Antony was moved to compassion at the change that had been 
made in Herod’s affairs, and this both upon his calling to mind how hospitably he 
had been treated by Antipater, but more especially on account of Herod’s own 
virtue ; so he then resolved to get him made king of the Jews, whom he had 
himself formerly made tetrarch. The contest also that he had with Antigonus 
was another inducement, and that of no less weight than the great regard he had 
for Herod; for he looked upon Antigonus as a seditious person, and an enemy of 
the Romans: and as for Ciesar, Herod found him better prepared than Antony, 
as remembering very fresh the wars he had gone through together with his father, 
the hospitable treatment he had met with from him, and the entire good will he 
had shown to him, besides the activity which he saw in Herod himself. _ So he 
calied the senate together, wherein Messalas, and after him Aratinus, produced 
Herod before them, and gave a full account of the merits of his father, and his 
own good will to the Romans. At the same time they demonstrated, that Antts 
onus was their enemy, not only because he soon quarrelled with them, but be- 
cause he now overlooked the Romans, and took the government by the means of 

the Parthians. These reasons greatly moved the senate ; at which juncture An- 

tony came in, and told them that it was for their advantage in the Parthian war 
that Herod should be king; so they all gave their votes for it. And, when the 
senate was separated, Antony and Cesar went out, with Herod between them ; 
while the consul and the rest of the magistrates went before them, in order to 
offer sacrifices and to lay the decree in the Capitol: Antony also made a feast for 
Herod on the first day of his reign. 
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CHAP. XV 


Antigonus bésteges those that were in Masada, whom Herod frees from Confinement, 
when he came back from Rome, and presently marches to Jerusalem, where he 
finds Silo corrupted by Bribes. 


§ 1. Now during this time, Antigonus besieged those that were in Masada, whu 
had all other necessaries in sufficient quantity, but were in want of water; on 
which account Joseph, Herod’s brother, was disposed to run away to the Arabians, 
with two hundred of his own friends, because he had heard that Malichus repented 
ot his offences with regard to Herod; and he had been so quick as to have been 
gone out of the fortress already, unless, on that very night when he was going 
away, there had fallen a great deal of rain, insomuch that his reservoirs were full 
of water, and so he was under no necessity of running away. After which, there. 
fore, they made an irruption upon Antigonus’s party, and slew a great many of 
them, some in open battles and some in private ambush; nor had they always 
success in their attempts, for sometimes they were beaten and ran away 


* This Brentesium, or Brunduskm, has coins still preserved, on which is written BPENAHSIOQN, 
wt Spanheim informs us. ' 
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2. In the mean time Ventidius, the Roman general, was sent out of Syria 4 
restrain the incursions of the Parthians ; and after he had done that, he came intu 
Judea, in pretence, indeed, to assist Joseph and his party, but in reality to get 
money of Antigonus : and when he had pitched his camp very near to Jerusalem, 
as soon as he had got money enough, he went away with the greatest part of his 
forces; yet still did he leave Silo with some part of them, lest if he had taken 
them all away, his taking of bribes might have been too openly discovered. Now 
Antigonus hoped that the Parthians would come again to his assistance, and, there. 


fore, cultivated a good understanding with Silo in the mean time, lest any inter. 


ruption should be given to his hopes. 

3. Now by this time Herod had sailed out of Italy, and was come to Ptolemais. 
and as soon as he had gotten together no small army of foreigners and of his own 
countrymen, he marched through Galilee against Antigonus, wherein he was as- 
sisted by Ventidius and Silo, both whom Dellius,* a person sent by Antony, per- 
suaded to bring Herod [into his kingdom.] Now Ventidius was at this time among 
the cities, and composing the disturbances which had happened by means of the 
Parthians, as was Silo in Judea corrupted by the bribes that Antigonus had given 
him; yet was not Herod himself destitute of power, but the number of his forces 
increased every day as he went along ; and all Galilee with few exceptions, joined 
themselves to him. So he proposed to himself to set about his most necessary 
enterprise, and that was Masada, in order to deliver his ‘relations from the siege 
they endured. But still Joppa stood in his way, and hindered his going thither; 
tor it was necessary to take that city first, which was in the enemies’ hands, that 
when he should go to Jerusalem no fortress might be left in the enemies’ power 
behind him. Silo also willingly joined him, as having now a plausible occasion 
of drawing off his forces [from Jerusalem :] and when the Jews pursued him, and 
pressed upon him [in his retreat;] Herod made an excursion upon them with a 
small body of his meh, and soon put them to flight, and saved Silo, when he was 
in distress. |; 

4, After this Herod took Joppa, and then made haste ,to Masada to free his re 
lations. Now as he was marching many came in to him, induced some by thei, 
friendship to his father, some by the reputation he had already gained himself, 
and some in order to repay the benefits they had received from them both; but 
still what engagedthe greatest number on his side was the hopes from him when 
he should be established in his kingdom ; so that he had gotten together already 
an army hard to be conquered. But Antigonus laid an ambush for him as he 
marched out, in which he did little or no harm to his enemies. However, he 


easily recovered his relations again that were in Masada, as well as the fortress 


Ressa, and then marched to Jerusalem, where the soldiers that were with Silo 
Joined themselves to-his own as did many out of the city, from a.dread of his 
power. . 


5. Now when he had pitched his camp on the west side of the city, the guards — 


that were there shot their arrows, and threw their darts at them, while others ran 
out in companies, and attacked those in the forefront; but Herod commanded 
proclamation to be made at the wall, that “ he was come for the good of the 
people and the preservation of the city, without any design to be revenged on 
his open enemies, but to grant oblivion to them, though they had been the most 
obstinate against him.” Now the soldiers that were for Antigonus made a con- 
trary clamour, and did neither permit any hody to hear that proclamatien, nor te 
change their party; so Antigonus gave order to his forces to heat the enemy 
lrom the walls: accordingly, they soon threw their darts at them from the tow 
ers, and put them to flight. . 
_ 6, And here it was that Silo discovered he had taken bribes ; for he set many 
ot the soldiers to clamour about their want of necessaries, and to require theit 


» * This Dellius is famous, or rather infamous, in the history of Mark Antony -2s Spanheim and Ald*ich 
j og ® 


here note, fran the coins of Plutarch and Dio. 
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pay, in order to buy hiwiebets food, and to demand that he would rl them 
dnto places convenient for their winter quarters, because all the parts about the 
city were laid waste by the means of Antigonus’s army, which had taken all things 


away. , By this he moved the army, and attempted to get them off the siege ; 
but Herod went to the captains that were under Silo, and to a great many of the 
soldiers and begged of them not to leave him, who was sent thither by Cesar, 
and Antony, and the senate ; for that he would take care to have their wants 
supplied that very day. After the making of which entreaty he went hastily into 
the country, and brought thither so great an abundance of necessaries, that he 
cut off all Silo’s pretences; and in order to provide that for the following days 
they should not want supplies, he sent to the people that were about Samuria 
(which city had joined itself to him) to bring corn, and wine, and oil, and cattle, 
to Jericho. When Antigonus heard of this, he sent some of his party with or- 
ders to hinder, and lay ambushes for these collectors of corn. This command 
was obeyed; and a great multitude of armed men were gathered together about 
Jericho, and lay upon the mountains, to watch those that brought the provisions. 
Yet was not Herod idle, but took with him ten cchorts, five of them were Ro- 
mans and five were Jewish cohorts, together with some mercenary roops inter- 
mixed among them, and besides those a few horsemen, and came to Jericho, and 
when he came he found the city deserted ; but that there were five hundred men, 
with their wives and children, who had taken possession of the tops of the moun. 
tains ; these he took, and dismissed them, while the Romans fell upon the rest 


of the city, and plundered it, having found the houses full of all sorts of good ' 


things. So the king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back, and sent the 
Roman army into those cities which were come over to him, to take their winter 
quarters there, viz. into Judea, [or Idumea,] and Galilee, and Samaria. Anti- 
gonus also by bribes obtained of Silo to let a part of his army be received at 
Lydda, as a compliment to Antonius. 


———— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Herod takes Senphoris, and subdues the Robbers that were in the Caves ; he after 
that avenges himself upon Macheras, as upon an Enemy of his, and one to 
Antony as he was besieging Samosaia. 


§ 1. So the Romans lived in plenty of all things, and rested from war. How- 
ever, Herod did not lie at rest, but seized upon Idumea, and kept it, with two 
thousand footmen and four iniced horsemen ; and this he did by sending his 
brother Joseph thither, that no innovation might be made by Antigonus. He 
also removed his mother, and all his relations who had been at Masada, to Sama- 
ria; and whenhe had settled them securely, he marched to take the remaining 


parts of Galilee, and to drive away the garrisons placed there by Antigonus. 


2. But when Herod had reached Sepphoris,* in a very great snow, he took 
the city without any difficulty, the guards, that should have kept it, flying away 


‘before it was assaulted; where he gave an opportunity to his followers that had 
‘been in distress to refr ésk them Mewes. there being in that city a great abundance 
‘of necessaries. After which he hasted away aA the robbers that were in the 


eaves, who overran a great part of the country, and did as great mischief to tts 


‘inhabitants as a war itself could have done. Accordingly, he sent beforehand 


‘three cohorts of footmen and one troop of horsemen to the village Arbela, and 
peasae. himself forty} days afterwards, with the rest of his forces: Yet were not 
7 his Sepphoris, the metropolis of Galilee, so often mentioned by Josephus, has coins still remaining, 


2H MeoPHNGN,,ass Spanheim here informs us. 
t This way of speaking after 40 days, is intervreted bv Jasevhus himself on the 40th day, Any » 


and slew his wife, as well as his children; and when he had thrown their dead 
bodies down the precipice, he at last threw himself down after them. 


ria: he led also with him three thousand armed footmen and six hundred horse. — 
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the enemy affrighted at his assault, but met him in arms, for their skill was that 
of warriors, but their boldness was the boldness of robbers: when, therefore, it 
came to a pitched battle, they put to flight Herod’s left wing with their nght one; 
but Herod, wheeling about on the sudden from his own right wing, came to their 
assistance, and both made his own left wing return back from its flight, and fell 
upon the pursuers, and cooled their courage, till they could not bear the attempts 
that were made directly upon them, and so turned back and ran away. 

3. But Herod followed them, and slew them as he followed them, and destroyed 
a great part of them, till those that remained were scattered beyond the river 
[Jordan,| and Galilee was freed from the terrors they had been under, excepting 
from those that remained and lay concealed in caves which required longer time 
ere they could be conquered: in order to which Herod, in the first place, distri. 
buted the fruits of their former labours to the soldiers, and gave every one of 
them a hundred and fifty drachme of silver, and a great deal more to their com- 
manders, and sent them into their winter quarters. He also sent to his youngest 
brother Pheroras to take care of a good market for them, where they might buy 
themselves provisions, and to build a wall about Alexandrium; who took care 
of both those injunctions-accordingly. vee os 

4. In the meantime Antony abode at Athens, while Ventidius called for Silo 
and Hered to come to the war against the Parthians, but.ordered them first to 
settle the affairs of Judea; so Herod willingly dismissed Silo to go to Ventidius 
but he made an expedition himself against those that lay in the caves. Now these 
caves were in the precipices of craggy mountains, and could not be come at from 
any side, since they had only some winding pathways very narrow, by which they 
got up to them; but the reck that lay on their front had beneath it valleys of a 
vast depth, and of an almost perpendicular declivity; insomuch that the king was _ 
doubtful for a long time what to do, by reason of a kind of impossibility there 
was of attacking the place. Yet did he at length make use of a contrivance that 
was subject to the utmost hazard; for he let down the most hardy of his men in 
chests, and set them at the mouths of the dens. Now these men slew the robbers 
and their families, and when they made any resistance they sent in fire upon 
them [and burnt them ;] arid as Herod was desirous of saving some of them, he 
had proclamation made that they should come and deliver themselves up to him ; 
but not one of them came willingly to him; and of those that were compelled to 
come, many preferred death to captivity. And here a certain old man, the father 
of seven children, whose children, together with their mother, desired him to 
give them leave to go out, upon the assurance and right hand that was offered 
them, slew them after the following manner.—He ordered every one of them to 
sro out, while he stood himself at the cave’s mouth, and slew that son of his per 
petually who went out. Herod was near enough to see this sight, and his bowels 
of compassion were moved at it, and he stretched out his right hand to the old — 
man, and besought him to spare his children; yet did not he relent at all upon — 
wnat he said, bué over and above reproached Herod on the iowness of his descent, | 


5. By this means Herod subdued these caves, and the robbers that were im, 
them, He then left there a part of his army, as many as he thought sufficient, — 
to prevent any sediticn, and made Ptolemy their general, and returned to Sama. — 


men against Antigonus. Now here those that used to raise tumults in Galilee, 
having liberty so to do upon his departure, fell unexpectedly upon Ptolemy, th 


. xiw. chap. xv. sect. 4, in like manner, when Josephussays, chap. xxxiii. sect. 8, that Herod lived after | 
he had ordered Antipater to be slain 5 days, this is by himself interpreted, Antiq. B. xvii. chap. vii. sect 
J, that he died on the 5th day afterward. So also what is in this book, chap. xiii. sect. 1, after two years BA 

ia, Antiq. B. xiv. chap. xiii. sect. 3, on the second year. And Dean Aldrich here notes that !>wwaya 
apeaking is familiar im Josephus, } er i 
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general of his forces, and slew him: they also laid the country waste, and then 
retired to the bogs, and to places not easily to be found. But when Herod was 
informed of this insurrection, he came to the assistance of the ccuntry immediately, 
and destroyed a great number of the seditious, and raised the sieges of all those 
fortresses they had besieged: he also exacted the tribute of a hundred talents of 
his enemies, as a penalty for the mutations they had made in the country. 

6. By this time the Parthians being already driven out of the country, and Pa. 
corus slain, Ventidius, by Antony’s command, sent a thousand horsemen and two 
legions, as auxiliaries to Herod, against Antigonus. Now Antigonus besought 
Macheras, who was their general, by Jetter to come to his assistance, and made 
a great many mournful complaints about Herod’s violence and about the injuries 
he did to the kingdom, and promised to give him money for such his assistance : 
but he complied not with his invitation to betray his trust; for he did not con- 
temn him that sent him, especially while Herod gave him more money [than the 
other offered.| So he pretended friendship to Antigonus, but came as a spy to 
discover his affairs, although he did not therein comply with Herod, who dis- 
suaded him from so doing. But Antigonus perceived what his intentions were 
beforehand, and excluded him out of the city, and detended himself against him 
as against an enemy from the walls, till Macheras was ashamed of what he had 
done, and retired to Emmaus to Herod; and as he was in a rage at his disap- 
pointment, he slew all the Jews whom he met with, without sparing those that 
were for Herod, but using them all as if they were for Antigonus. 

7. Hereupon Herod was very angry at him, and was going to fight against 
Macheras as his enemy ; but he restrained his indignation, and marched to Antony 
to accuse Machetas of maladministration. But Macheras was made sensible of 
his offences, and followed after the king immediately, and earnestly begged and 
obtained that he would be reconciled to him. However, Herod did not desist 
from his resolution of going to Antony: but when he heard that he was besieging 
Samosata* with a great army, which is a strong city near to Euphrates, he made 
the greater haste, as observing that this was a proper opportunity for showing at 
once his courage, and for doing what would greatly oblige Antony. Indeed, 
when he came, he soon made an end of that siege, and slew a great number of 
the barbarians, and took from them a large prey,; insomuch thatAntony, who ad. 
mired lis courage formerly, did now admire it still more. Accordingly, he heaped 
many more honours upon him, and gave him more assured hopes that he should 


gain his kingdom: and now King Antiochus was forced to deliver up Samosata 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Death of Joseph |Herod’s Brother,| which had been signified to Herod in 
Dreams. How Herod was preserved twice, after a wonderful Manner. He 
cuts of the Head of Pappus, who was the Murderer of his Brother, and 
sends that Head to [his other Brother] Pheroras ; and in no long 
Time he besieges Jerusalem, and marries Mariamne. 


1. [Iv the meantime Herod’s affairs in Judea were in an. state. He had left 
his brother Joseph with full power, but had charged him to make no attempts 
against Antigonus till his return ; for that Macheras would not be such an as- 
sistant as he could depend on, as it appeared by what he had done already; but 
&s soon as Joseph had heard that his brother was at a very great distance, he 
neglected the charge he had received, and marched towards Jericho with five 
cohorts which Macheras sent with him. This movement was intended for seizing 

x This Samosata, the metropolis of Comagena, is well known froin its coins, as Spanheim here assures 


us. Dean Aldrich also confirms what Josephus here notes, that Herod wasa great means of taking the 
city by A itony, and that from Plutarch and Dio 
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on the corn, as it was.now in the midst of summer; but when his enemies at 
tacked him in the mountains, and in places which were difficult to pass, he was 
both killed himself, as he was very bravely fighting in the battle, and the entire 
Roman cohorts were destroyed; for these cohorts were new raised men, gather- 
ed out of Syria, and there was no mixture of those called veteran soldiers among 
them, who might have supported those that were unskilful in war. 

2. This victory was not sufficient for Antigonus, but he proceeded to that de- 
gree of rage as to treat the dead body of Joseph barbarously ;- for when he had 
gotten possession of the bodies of those that were slain; he cut off his head, 
although his brother Pheroras would have given fifty talents as a price of re- 
demption for it. And now the affairs of Galilee were put into such disorder after 
this victory of Antigonus, that those of Antigonus’s party brought the principal 
men that were on Herod’s side to the lake, and there drowned them. ‘There 
was a great change made also in Idumea, where Macheras was building a wall 
about one of the fortresses, which was called Gittha. But Herod had not yet 
been informed of these things; for after the taking of Samosata, and when 
Antony had set Sosius over the affairs of Syria, and given him orders to assist 
Herod against Antigonus, he departed into Egypt; but Sosius sent two legions 
before him into Judea to assist Herod, and followed himself soon after with the 
rest of his army. : 

3. Now when Herod was at Daphne, by Antioch, he had some dreams which 
clearly foreboded his brother’s death ; and as he leaped out of his bed in a dis 
turbed manner, there came messengers that acquainted him with that calamity. - 
So when he had lamented this misfortune for awhile, he put off the main part of 
his mourning, and made haste to march against his enemies; and when he had 
performed a march that was above his strength, and was gone as far as Libanus, 
he got him eight hundred men of those that lived near to that mountain as his 
assistants, and joined with him one Roman legion, with which, before it was day, 
he made an irruption into Galilee, and met his enemies, and drove them back 
to the place which they had left. He also made an*immediate and continted ats 
tack upon the fortress. Yet was he forced by a most terrible storm to pitch his 
camp in the neighbouring villages before he could take it: but when, after a few 
days time, the second legion that came from Antony joined themselves to him, 
the enemy were affrighted at his power, and left their fortifications in the night. 
time. 

4. After this he marched through Jericho, as making what haste he could to 
be avenged on his brother’s murderers; where happened to him a providential 
sign, out of which, when he had unexpectedly escaped, he had the reputation of 
being very near to God; for that day there feasted with him many of the prin- 
cipal men, and after that feast was over, and all the guests were gone out, the 
house fell down immediately. And as he judged this to be a common signal of 
what dangers he should undergo, and how he should escape them in the war that 
he was going about, he in the morning set forward with his army, when about six 
thousand of his enemies came running down from the mountains, and began to 
fight with those in his forefront ; yet durst they not be so very bold as to engage 
the Romans hand to hand, but threw stones and darts at them at a distance; by 
which means they wounded a considerable number ; in which action Herod’s own 
side was wounded with a dart. 

5. Now as Antigonus had a mind to appear to exceed Herod, not only in the 
courage but in the number of his men, he sent Pappus, one of his companions, 
with an army against Samaria, whose fortune it was to oppose Macheras; but 
I{erod overran the enemies’ country, and demolished five little cities, and de- 
stroyed two thousand men that were in them, and burned their houses, and then 
returned to his camp; but his head quarters were at the village called Cana. 

6. Now a great multitude of Jews resorted to him every day, both out of | 
Jericho and the other parts of the country. Some were moved so to do out of 
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their hatred to Antigonus, and some out of regard to the glorious actions Herod 
had done; but others were led on by an unreasonable desire of change; so he 
fell upon them immediately. As for Pappus and his party, they were not terri- 
fied either at their number or at their zeal, but marched out with great alacrity to 
fioht them, and it came to a close fight. Now other parts of their army made re- 
Fistance for awhile; but Herod running the utmost hazard, out of the rage he 
was in at the murder of his brother, that he might be avenged on those that had 
deen the authors of it, soon beat those that opposed him; and after he had beaten 
them, he always turned his force against those that stood to it still, and pursued 
them all; so that a great slaughter was made, while some were forced back into 
that village whence they came out: he also pressed hard upon the hindermost, 
end slew a vast number of them: he also fell into the village with the enemy, 
where every house was filled with armed men, and the upper rooms were crowded 
above with soldiers for their defence ; and when he had beaten those that were 
on the outside, he pulled the houses to pieces, and plucked out those that were 
within: upon many he had the roofs shaken,down, whereby they perished by 
heaps; and as for those that fled out of the ruins, the soldiers received them with 
their swords in their hands; and the multitude of those slain and lying on heaps 
was so great, that the conquerors could not pass along the roads. Now the 
enemy could not bear this blow, so that when the multitude of them which was 
gathered together saw that those in the village were slain, they dispersed them- 
selves and fled away; upon the confidence of which victory Herod had marched 
immediately to Jerusalem, unless he had been hindered by the depth of winter’s 
[coming on.] This was the impediment that lay in the way of this his entire glo- 
rious ‘progress, and was what hindered Antigonus from being now conquered, 
who was already disposed to forsake the city. | 

7. Now when at the evening Herod had already dismissed his friends to re- 
fresh themselves after their fatigue, and when he was gone himself, while he was 
still hot in his armour, like a common soldier to bathe himself, and had but one 
servant that attended him, and before he was gotten into the bath, one of the 
enemies met him in the face with a sword in his hand, and then a second, and 
then a third, and after that more of them; these were men who had run away 
out of the battle into the bath in their armour, and they had lain there for some 
time in great terror, and in privacy; and when they saw the king, they trembled 
for fear, and ran by him in a fright (although he were naked,) and endeavoured 
to get off into the public road: now there was by chance nobody else at hand 
that might seize upon these men, and for Herod, he was contented to have come 
to no harm himself, so that they ail got away in safety. . 

8. But on the next day Herod had Pappus’s head cut off, who was the general 
for Antigonus, and was slain in the battle, and sent itto his brother Pheroras, by 
way of punishment for their slain brother; for he was the man that slew Joseph. 
Now as winter was going off, Herod marched to Jerusalem, and brought his army 
to the wall of it; this was the third year since he had been made king at Rome: 
so he pitched his camp before the temple, for on that side it might be besieged: 
and there it was that Pompey took the city. So he parted the work among the 
army, and demolished the suburbs, and raised three banks, and gave orders to 
have towers built upon those banks, and left the most laborious of his acquaint. 
ance at the works. But he went himself to Samaria, to take the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, to. wife, who had been betrothed to him be. 
fore, as we have already said; and thus he accomplished this by the by, during 
the siege of the city, for he had his enemies in great contempt already. 

9 When he had thus married Mariamne, he came back to Jerusalem with a 
greater army; Sosius also joined him with a large army, both of horsemen and 
footmen, which he sent before him through the midland parts, while he rnarched 
himself along to Phoenicia; and when the whole army was gotten togethe 
wrich were cleven regiments of footmen and six thousand horsemen, besides 
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the Syrian auxiliaries, which was no small part of the army, they pitched their 
camp near to the north wall. Herod’s dependence was upon the decree of the 
senate, by which he was made king, and Sosius relied upon Antony, who sent the 
army that was under hum to Herod’s assistance. : 


CHAP. XVIII. 


finw Herod and Sosius tock Jerusalem by Force ; anl what Death Antigonus came 
to. Also concerning Cleopatra’s avaricious 'Temper. 


§ 1. Now the multitude of the Jews that were in the city were divided into sev 
eral factions; for the people that crowded about the temple, being the weakest 
part of them, gave it out, that as the times were, he was the happiest and most 
religious man who should die first. But as to the more bold and hardy men they 
got together in bodies, and fell a robbing others, after various manners ; and these 
particularly plundered the places that were about the city, and this because there 
was no food left either for the horses or the men; yet some of the warlike men 
who were used to fight regularly were appointed to defend the city during the siege, 
and these drove those that raised the banks away fromthe wall; and these were 
always inventing one engine or another to be a hinderance to the engines of the 
eon nor had they so auch success any way as in the mines under ground. 

. Now as for the robberies which were committed, the king contrived that 
amntnedee should be so laid that they might restrain their excursions : and as for 
the want of provisions, he provided that they should be brought to them from 
great distances. He was also too hard for the Jews, by the Romans’ skill in the 
art of war, although they were bold to the utmost degree. Now they durst not 
come to a plain battle with the Romans, which was certain death; but through 
their mines under ground they would appear in the midst of them on the sudden, 
und before they couid batter down one wall they built them another. in its stead ; 
and, to sum up all at once, they did not shuw any want either of painstaking or 
of contrivances, as having resolved to hold out to the very Jast. Indeed, though 
they had so great an army lying round «about them, they bore a siege of five 
months, till some of Herod’ s chosen men ventured to get upon the Wik and fell 
inty the city, as did Sosius’s centurions after them ; and now they first of all seiz- 
ed upon what was about the temple ; and upon the pouring in of the army there 
was slaughter of vast multitudes every where, by reason of the rage the Romans 
were in at the length of the siege, and by peaseh that the Jews, who were about 
Hlerod, earnestly endeavoured that none of their adversaries inieht remain ; so 

they were cut to pieces by great multitudes, as they were crowded together in 
narrow streets and in houses, or were running away to the temple ; nor was there 
any merey shown either to infants, or to the aged, or to the weaker sex ; inso- 
much that although the king sent about, and desired them to spare the people, 
nobody could be persuaded to withhold their right hand from slaughter, but they 
slew people of all ages like madmen. Then it was that Antigonus, without any 
regard to his former or to his present fortune, came down from the citadel, and 
fell de-wn at Sosius’s feet, who, without pitying bim at all, upon the change of his 
«ondi.on, laughed at an beyond measure, and called him Antigona.* fet did 
he net treat him like a woman, or let him go free, but put him into bonds, and 
kept him in custody. 

3 But Herod’s concern at present, now he had gotten his enemies under his 
power, was to restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries; for the multitude 
of the strange people were very eager to see ‘the temple, and what was sacred 
in the holy house itself; but the Ling endeavoured to restrain them, partly fit 


* i.e. a woman, not a man. 
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his exhortations, partly by his threatehings, nay, partly by forcc, as thinking 
the victory worse than a defeat to him, if any thing that cught not to be 
seen were seen by them. He also forbade at the same time, the spoiling 
of the city, asking Sosius, in the most earnest manner, whether the Romans 
by thus emptying the city of money and men had a mind to leave him king 
of a desert; and told him, that “he judged the dominion of the habitable 
earth too small a compensation for the slaughter of so many citizens.” And 
when Sosius said, “that it was but just to allow the soldiers this plunder, as a 
reward for what they suffered during the siege ;” Herod made answer, that “he 
would give every one of the soldiers a reward out of his own money.’”’ So he 
purchased the deliverance of his country, and performed his promises to them, 
- and made presents after a magnificent manner to each soldier, and proportionably 
to their commanders, and with a most royal bounty to Sosius himself, whereby 
nobody went away but in a wealthy condition. Hereupon Sosius dedicated a. 
crown of gold to God, and then went away from Jerusalem, leading Antigonus 
away in bonds to Antony: then did the axe* bring him to his end, who still had 
a fond desire of life,’and some frigid hopes of it to the last, but by his cowardly 
behaviour well deserved to die by it. 

4, Hereupon king Herod distinguished the multitude that was in the city ; and 
fer those that were of his side he made them still more his friends by the honours 
he conferred on them; but for those of Autigonus’s party he slew them; and as 
his money ran low, he turned all the ornaments’ he had into money, and sent it 
to Antony, and to those about him. Yet conld he uot hereby purchase an ex- 
emption from all his sufferings ; for Antony was now bewitched by his love to 
Cleopatra, and was entirely conquered by her charms. Now Cleopatra had put 
to death all her kindred, till no one near to her in blood remained alive, and 
after that she fell a slaying those no way related to her. So she calumniated the 
principal men among the Syrians to Antony, and persuaded him to have them 
slain, that so she might easily gain to be mistress of what they had; nay, she 
extended her avaricious humour to the Jews and Arabians, and secretly laboured 
to have Herod and Malichus, the kings of both those nations, slain by his order. 

5. Now asto these her injunctions to Antony, he complied in part; for though 
he esteemed it too abominable a thing to kill such good and great kings, yet was 
he thereby alienated from the friendship he had for them. He also took away 
a great deal of their country ; nay, even the plantation of palm-trees at Jericho, 
where also grows the balsam-tree, and bestowed them upon her; as also all the 
cities on this side the river Eleutherus, Tyre and Sident excepted. And when 
she was become mistress of these, and had conducted Antony on his expedition 
against the Parthians as far as Kuphrates, she came by Apamia and Damascus 
into Judea ; and there did Herod pacify her indignation at him by large presents 
He also hired of her those places that had been torn away from his kingdom, at 
the yearly rent of two hundred talents. He conducted her also as far as Pelu- | 
sium, and paid her all the respects possible. Now it was not long after this that 
Antony was come back from Parthia, and led with him Artabazes, ‘Tigranes’s son, 
captive, as a present for Cleopatra ; for this Parthian was presently given her 
with his money, and all the prey that was taken with him. 

* This death of Antigonus is confirmed by Plutarch and Strabo; the latter of whom is cited for it by 
Josephus himseif, Antig. B. xv. ch. i. sect. 2, as Dean Aldrich here observes. 

7 This ancient liberty of Tyre and Sidon under the Romans, taken notice of by Josephus, both here 
and Antiq. B. xv. ch. iv. sect. 1, is confirmed “by the testimony of Strabo, B. xvi. page 757, as Dean 


Aldrich remarks; although, as he justly adds, this liberty lasted but a little while lounger, when Augus- 
tus took it away froin them 
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CHAP. XIX. 


TIow Antony, at the Persuasion of Cleopatra, sent Herod to fight against the Ara 
bians ; and how, after several Battles, he at length got the Victory. As also 
concerning a great Earthquake. 


§ 1. Now when the war about Actium was begun, Herod prepared to come te 
the assistance of Antony, as being already freed from his troubles in Judea, and 
baving gained Hyrcania, which was a place that was held by Antigonus’s sister. 
However, he was cunningly hindered from partaking of the hazards that Antony 
went through by Cleopatra ; for since, as we have already noted, she had laid 
a plot against the kings [of Judea and Arabia,| she prevailed with Antony to com 
mit the war against the Arabians to Herod, that so, if he got the better, she 
might become mistress of Arabia, or, 1f he were worsted, of Judea; and that 
she might destroy one of these kings by the other 

2. However, this contrivance tended to the advantage of Herod; for at the 
very first he took hostages from the enemy, and got together a great body of 
horse, and ordered them to march against them about Diospolis; and he con- 
quered that army, although it fought resolutely against him. After which defeat 
the Arabians were in great motion, and assembled themselves together at Kana 
tha, a city of Celosyria, in vast multitudes, and waited for the Jews. And when 
Herod was come thither, he tried to manage this war with particular prudence, 
and gave orders that they should build a wall about their camp: yet did not the 
multitude comply with these orders, but were so emboldened by their foregoing 
victory, that they presently attacked the Arabians, and beat them at the first 
onset, and then pursued them; yet were there snares laid for Herod in that pur- 
suit; while Athenio, who was one of Cleopatra’s generals, and always an anta- 
gonist to Herod, sent out of Kanatha the men of that country against him ; for, 
upon this fresh onset, the Arabians took courage, and returned back, and both 
joined their numerous forces about stony places that were hard to be gone over, 
and there put Herod’s men to the rout, and made a great slaughter of them: but 
those that escaped out of the battle fled to Ormiza, where the Arabians sur 
rounded their camp, anc took it, with all the men in it. 

3. In a little time after this calamity, Herod came to bring them succours, 
but he came too late. Now the occasion of that blow was this, that the of. 
ficers would not obey orders; for had not the fight begun so suddenly, Athenis 
had not found a proper season for the snares he laid for Herod: however, he was 
even with the Arabians afterward, and overran their country, and did them more 
harm than their single victory could compensate. But as he was avenging him. 
self on his enemies, there fell upon him another providential calamity; for in the 
seventh year* of his reign, when the war about.Actium was at the height, at the 
beginning of the spring, the earth was shaken, and destroyed an immense num. 
ber of cattle, with thirty thousand men ; but the army received no harm, because 
it lay in the open air. In the mean time the fame of this earthquake elevatea 
the Arabians to greater courage, and this by augmenting it to a fabulous height, 
as is constantly the case in melancholy accidents, and pretending that all Judea 
was overthrown: upon this supposal, therefore, that they should easily get a land 
that was destitute of inhabitants into their power, they first sacrificed those am- 


* This seventh year of the reign of Herod [from the conquest, or death of Antigunus,] with the great 
earthquake in the beginning of the same spring, which are here fully implied to be not much before the 
fight at Actiuin, between Octavius and Antony, and which is known from the Roman historians to have 
been in the beginning of September, in the 31st year hefore the Christian era, determines the chronology 
of Josevhus as to the reign of Herod, viz. that he began in the year 37, beyond rational contradiction. 
Nor is it quite unworthy of our notice, that the seventh year of the reign of Herod, or the 31st before the 
Whristian era, contained the latter part of a Sabbatic year; on which Sabbatic year, therefore, it is 
piain this great earthquake happened in Judea, 
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bassadors who were come to them from the Jews, and then marched into Judea 
immediately. . Now the Jewish nation were affrighted at this invasion, and quite 
dispirited at the greatness of their calamities one after another; whom yet Herod 
got together, and endeavoured to encourage to defend themseives by the following 
speech which he made to them: 

4. “* The present dread you are under seems to me to have seized upon you 
very unreasonably. It ts true, you might justly be dismayed at that providential 
chastisement which hath befallen you ; but to suffer yourselves to be equally ter 
rified at the invasion of menis unmanly. As for myself, I am so far from being 
affrighted at our enemies after this earthquake, that I imagine that God hath 
thereby laid a bait for the Arabians, that we may be avenged on them; for their 
present invasion proceeds more from our accidental misfortunes, than that they 
have any great dependence on their weapons, or their own fitness for action. Now 
that hope which depends not on men’s own power, but on other’s ill success, 
is a very ticklish thing: for there is no certainty among men either in their bad 
or good fortunes; but we may easily observe that fortune is mutable, and goes 
from one side to another: and this you may readily learn from examples among 
yourselves ; for when you were once victors in the former fight, your enemies 
overcame you at last ; and very likely it will now happen so, that these who think 
themselves sure of beating you will themselves be beaten. For when men are 
very confident, they are not upon their guard, while fear teaches men to act with 
caution ; insomuch that I venture to prove, from your very timorousness, that you 
ought to take courage; for when you were more bold than you ought to have 
been, and than I would have had you, and marched on, Athenio’s treachery took 
place ; but your present slowness and seeming dejection of mind is to me a pledge 
and assurance of victory. And, indeed, it is proper beforehand to be thus pro- 
vident; but when we come to action, we ought to erect our minds, and to make 
our enemies, be they ever so wicked, believe that neither any human, no, nor any 
providential misfortune, can ever depress the courage of Jews while they are 
alive; nor will any of them ever overlook an Arabian, or suffer such a one to 
become lord of his good things, whom he has in a manner taken captive, and that 
many times also. And do not you disturb yourselves at the quaking of inanimate 
creatures, nor do you imagine that this earthquake is another sign of another ca. 
lamity ; for such affections of the elements are according to the course of nature, 
nor does it import any thing farther to men, than what mischief it does imme. 
diately of itself. Perhaps there may come some short sign beforehand in the case 
of pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes; but these calamities themselves 
nave their force limited by themselves [without foreboding any other calamity. | 
And, indeed, what greater mischief can the war, though it should be a violent 
one, do to us than the earthquake hath done? Nay, there is a signal of our ene 
mies’ destruction visible, and that a very great one also; and this is not a natural 
one, nor derived from the hand of foreigners neither, but it is this, that they 
have barbarously murdered our ambassadors, contrary to the common law of 
mankind ; and they have destroyed so many, as if they esteemed them sacrifices 
for God in relation to this war. But they will not avoid his great eye, nor his 
invincible right hand ; and we shall be revenged of them presently, in case we 
still retain any of the courage of our forefathers, and rise up boldly to punish 
these covenant-breakers. Let every one, therefore, go on and fight, not so muck 
for his wife or children, or for the danger his country is in, as for these ambas- 
sadors of ours: those dead ambassadors will conduct this war of ours better than 
we ourseives who are alive. And if you will be ruled by me, I will myself go 
before you into danger; for you know this well enough, that your courage ig 
irresistible unless you hurt yourselves by acting rashiy.” * 

7 

* This speech of Herod'is set down twice by Josephus, here and Antiq. B. xv. ch. y. sect. 3, ty 


ihe very same purpose, but by no means in tne same words; whence it appears, that the sense was 
bierod’s, but the composition Josephus’s 
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5, When Herod had encouraged them by this speech, and he saw with wnat 
alacrity they went, he offered sacrifice to God; and after that sacrifice he passed 
over the river Jordan with his army, and pitched his camp about Philadelphia, 
near the enemy, and about a fortification that lay between them. He then shot 
at them at a distance, and was desirous to come to an engagement presently ; for 
some of them had been sent beforehand to seize upon that fortification: but the 
king sent some who immediately beat them out of the fortification, while he him 
self went in the forefront of the army, which he put in battle array every day, 
and invited the Arabians to fight. But as none of them came out of their camp, 
for they were in a terrible fright, and their general, Elthemus, was not able te 
say a word for fear; so Herod came upon Sis, nage pulled their fortification te 
pieces, by which means they were compelled to come out to fight, which they die 
w disorder, and so that the horsemen and footmen were mixed together. They 
were, indeed, superior to the Jews in number, but inferior in their alacrity, al. 
though they were obliged. to expose themselves to danger by their very despair 
of victory. 

6. Now while they made opposition they had not a great number slain; but as 
soon as they turned their backs, a great many were trodden to pieces by the Jews, 
and a great many by themselves, ‘and so perished, till five thousand were fallen 
down dead in their flight, while the rest of the multitude prevented their imme. 
diate death by crowding into the fortification. Herod encompassed these round 
and besieged them; and while they were ready to be taken by their enemies m 
arms, they had another additional distress upon them, which was thirst and want 
_ of water; for the king was above hearkening to their ambassadors, and when they 
offered five hundred talents as the price of their redemption, he pressed still harder 
upon them. Andas,they were burnt up by their thirst, they came out and volun. 
tarily delivered themselves up by multitudes to the Jews, till in five days time four 
thousand of them vere put into bonds; and on the sixth day the multitude that 
were left despaired of saving themselves, and came out to fight ; with these Herod 
fought and slew again about seven ge le insomuch that be punished Arabia 
60 severely, and so far extinguished the spirits of the men, that he was chosen by 
the nation for their ruler. 


CHAP. XX. 


Elerod 1s confirmed in his Kingdom by Cesar, and cultivates a Friendship with the 
Emperor by magnificent Presents ; while Ocestir returns his Kindness by be- 
stowing on him that Part of his Kingdom which had been taken away from 

* at by Cleopatra, with the Addition of Zenodorus’s Country also. 


§ 1. Bur now Herod was under an immediate concern about a most important 
affair, on account of his friendship with Antony, who was already overcome at — 
Actium by Cresar; yet he was more afraid than hurt; for Cesar did not think he 
had quite undone Antony, while Herod continued his assistance:to him.|, Hows 
ever, the king resolved to expose himself to dangers: accordingly he sailed to 
Rhodes, where Cesar then abode, and came to him without his diadem, and in the 
nabit and appearance of a private person, but in his behaviour asa king. So he 
concealed nothing of the truth, but spake thus before his face :—-“‘O Cesar, as I 
was made king of the Jews by Antony, so do I profess that [ have used my royal 
authority in the best manner, and entirely for his advantage; nor will | conceal 
this farther, that thou hadst certainly found me in arms, and an inseparable com- 
vauion of his, had not the Arabians hindered me. However, I sent him as many 
auxiliaries as I was able, avd many ten thousand [cori] of corn. Nay, indeed, 
[ did not desert ny benefactor after the blow that was given him at Actium ; but 
{ gave him the best advice I was able, when I was no longer able to assist him i in 
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the war; and I told him that there was but one way of recovering his affairs, and 
that was to kill Cleopatra; and I promised him, that if she were once dead, I 
would afford him money and walls for his security, with an army and myself to 
assist him in his war against thee: but his affections for Cleopatra stopped his 
ears, as did God himself also, who hath bestowed the government on thee. I own 
myself also to be overcome together with him, and with this last fortune I have 
laid aside my diadem, and am come hither to thee, having my hopes of safety in 
thy virtue; andI desire that thou wilt first consider how faithful a friend, and not 
whose friend I have been.” | 

2. Cesar replied to him thus :—‘“ Nay, thou shalt not only be in safety, but 
thou shalt be a king, and that more firmly than thou wert before ; for thou art 
worthy to reign over a great many subjects, by reason of the fastness of thy 
friendship : and do thou endeavour to be equally constant in thy friendship to me, 
upon my good success, which is what I depend upon from the generosity of thy 
disposition. However, Antony hath done well in preferring Cleopatra to thee ; 
for by this means we have gained thee by her madness, and thus thou hast begun 
to be my friend before I began to be thine; on which account Quintus Dedtus 
hath written to me, that thou sentest him assistance against the gladiators. [I do, 
therefore, assure thee, that I will confirm the kingdom to thee by decree: I shall 
also endeayour to do thee some further kindness hereafter, that thou mayest find 
no loss in the want of Antony.” 

3. When Cesar had spoken such obliging things to the king, and had put the 
_diadem again about his head, he proclaimed what he had bestowed on him by a 
decree, in which he enlarged in the commendation of the man after a magnifi- 
cent manner. Whereupon Herod obliged him to be kind to him by the presents he 
gave him, and he desired him to forgive Alexander, one of Antony’s friends, who 
was become asupplicant to him. But Cesar’s anger against him prevailed, and he 
complained of the many and very great offences the man whom he petitioned for 
had been guilty of, and by that means he rejected his petition. After this Cesar 
went for Egypt through Syria, when Herod received him with royal and rich 
entertainments; and then did he first of all ride along with Cesar, as he was re. 
viewing his army about Ptolemais, and feasted him with all his friends, and then 
distributed among the rest of the army what was necessary to feast them withal. 
He also made a plentiful provision of water for them, when they were to march 
as far as Pelusium, through a dry country, which he did also in like manner at 
their return thence: nor were there any necessaries wanting to that army. It 
was, therefore, the opinion both of Cesar and of his soldiers, that Hlerod’s king- 
dom was tco small for those generous presents he made them; for which reason, 
when Cesar was come into Egypt, and Cleopatra and Antony were dead, he did 
not only bestow other marks of honour upon him, but made an addition to his 
kingdom. by giving him not only the country which had been taken from him by 
Cleopatra, but besides that Gadara, and Hippos, and Samaria ; and moreover, of 
the maritime cities Gaza,* and Anthedon, and Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. He 
also made him a present of four hundred Galls [Galatians] as a guard for his body, 
which they had been to Cleopatra before. Nor did any thing so strongly induce 
Cesar to make these presents, as the generosity of him that received them. 

4. Moreover, after the first games at Aetium, he added to his kingdom noth 
the region called Trachonitis, and what lay in its neighbourhood, Batanea, and 
‘he country of Auranitis; and thaton the following occasion.—Zenodorus, whe 
nad hired the house of Lysanias, had all along sent robbers out of ‘Trachonitis 
among the Damascens, who thereupon had recourse to Varro, the president of 

¥ Since Josephus both here, and in his Antiq. B. xv. ch. vii. sect. 3, reckons Gaza, which had been a 
free city, among the cities given Herod by Augustus, and yet implies that Herod had made Costobarus a 
governor of it before, Antiq. B. xv. ch. vii. sect. 9; Harduin has some pretence fer saying that Josephu. 
here contradicted himself. But, perhaps, Herod thought he had sufficient authority to puta governor inte 


Gaza, after he was made tetrarch or king, in times of war, before the city was entirely delivered inate 
nands ty Ar gustus, . 
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Syria, and desired of him that he would represent the calamity they were in te 
Cesar: when Cesar was acquainted with it, he sent back orders that this nest 
of robbers should be destroyed. Varro, therefore, made an expedition agains 
them, and cleared the land of those men, and took it away from Zenodorus. 
Cesar did also afterward bestow it on Herod, that it might not again become are 
ceptacle for those robbers that had come against Damascus. He also made hima 
procurator of all Syria, and this on the tenth year afterward, when he came again 
into that province; and this was so established, that the other procurators could 
not do any thing in the adminstration without his advice; but when Zenodorus 
was dead, Caesar bestowed on him all that land which lay between Trachonitis 
and Galilee. Yet what was still of more consequence to Herod, he was beloved 
by Cesar next after Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Caesar; whence he ar- 
rived at a very great degree of felicity. Yet did the greatness of his sow ex- 
ceed it, and the main part of his magnanimity was extended to the promotion ¢ 
piety. 


—_—_—— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the ['Témple and] Cities that were built by Herod, and erected from the very 
Foundations ; as also of those other Edifices that were erected byhim: and what 
_Magnificence he showed to Foreigners ; and how Fortune was in all Things 

favourable to him. 


§ 1. Accorpinety, in the sixteenth year of his reign, Herod rebuilt the temple, 
and encompassed a piece of land about it with a wall, which land was.twice as 
carge as that before enclosed. The expenses he laid out upon it were vastly 
large also, and the riches about it were unspeakable. A sign of which you have 
in the great cloisters that were erected about the temple, and the citadel* which 
was on its northside. The cloisters he built from the foundation, but the citadel 
he repaired at a vast expense; nor was it other than a royal palace, which he 
called Antonza, in honour of Antony. He also built himself a palace in the upper 
city, containing two very large and most beautiful apartments; to which the holy 
house itself could not be compared [in largeness.] The one apartment he named 
Cesareum, and the other Agrippium, from his [two great] friends. 

2. Yet did he not preserve their memory by particular buildings only, with thew 
names given them, but his generosity went as far as entire cities; for when he 
had built a most beautiful wail round a country in Samaria, twenty furlongs long, 
and had brought six thousand inhabitants into it, and had allotted to it a mosi 
fruitful piece of land, and in the midst of this city, thus built, had erected a ver 
large temple to Cesar, and had laid round about it a portion of sacred land of 
three furlongs and a half, he called the city Sebaste, from Sebastus or Augustus, 
and settled the affairs of the city after a most regular manner. 

3 And when Cesar had further bestowed upon him another additional-coun- 
try, he built there also a temple of white marble, hard by the fountains of Jor. 
dan: the place is called Panwum, where is a top of a mountain that is raised te 
an immense height, and at its side, beneath, or at its bottom, a dark cave opens 
itself; within which there is a horrible precipice, that descends abruptly to a vast 
depth: it contains a mighty quantity of water, which is immoveable ; and when 
any body lets down any thing to measure the depth of the earth beneath’ the 
water, no length of cord is sufficient to reach it.. Now the fountams of Jordan 

* This fort was first built, as is supposed, by John Hyrcanus, see Prid. at the year 207, and called Ba 
ris, the Tower or Citadel. It was afterwards rebuilt, with great improvements, by Hered, under the 
government of Antor.us, and was named from him the Tower of Antonia Ang Ane the time. when 
Herod rebuilt the tempie. |e seems to have put his jast hand to it. See Antiq. B. xviii, ch. v. sect. 45 


Of the War, B. i. ch, tii. sect. 3; and ch. y. sect. 4, It lay on the north-west side of the temple, and was 
® quarter as large tht viel 
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rise at the roots of this cavity outwardly ; and, as some think, this is the utmost 
origin of Jordan; but we shall speak of that matter more accurately in our fol. 
lowing history | . | 

4, But the king erected other places at Jericho also, between the citadel Cy- 
pros and the former palace, such as were better and more useful than the former 
for travellers, and named then from the same friends of his. ‘To say all at once, 
there was not any place of his kingdom fit for the purpose that was permitted te 
be without somewhat that was for Ceesar’s honeur; and when he had filled his 
own country with temples, he poured out the like plentiful marks of esteem into 
his province, and built many cities, which he called Ce@sareas. 

5. And when he observed that there was a city by the sea-side, which was 
much decayed (its name was Strato’s Tower,) but that the place, by the happi- 
ness of its situation, was capable of great improvements from his liberality, he 
rebuilt it all with white stone, and adorned it with several most splendid palaces, 
wherein he especially demonstrated his magnanimity : for the case was this, that 
all the seashore between Dora and Joppa, in the middle between which this city 
1s situated, had no good haven, insomuch that every one that sailed from Phe- 
nicia for Egypt was obliged to lie in the stormy sea, by reason of the south winds 
that threatened them; which winds if it blew but a little fresh, such vast waves 
are raised, and dash upon the rocks, that upon their retreat the sea is in a great 
ferment for a long way. But the king by the expenses he was at, and the libe- 
ral disposal of them, overcame nature, and built a haven larger than was the 
Pyreum* [at Athens;] and in the inner retirements of the water he built other 
deep stations [for the ships also. ] 

6. Now, although the place where he built was greatly opposite to his pur- 
poses, yet did he so fully struggle with that difficulty, that the firmness of his 
building could not easily be conquered by the sea; and the beauty and ornament 
of the works was such, as though he had not had any difficulty in the operation , 
for when he had measured out as large a space as we have before mentioned, 
‘he let down stones into twenty fathom water, the greatest part of which were 
fifty feet in length, and nine in depth, and ten in breadth, and some still larger. 
But when the haven was filled up to that depth, he enlarged that wall which was 
thus already extant above the sea, till it was two hundred feet wide; one hun. 
dred of which had buildings before it, in order to break the force of the waves, 
whence it was called Procumatia, or the first breaker of the waves; but the rest 
of the space was under a stone wall that ran round it. On this wall were very 
large towers, the principal and most beautiful of which was called Drustum from 
Drusus, who was son-in-law to Cesar. 

7. There were also a great number of arches where the mariners dwelt; and 
all the place before them round about was alarge valley, or walk, for a key [or 
landing place] to those that came on shore; but the entrance was on the north, 
because the north wind was there the most gentle of all the winds. At the mouth 
of the haven were on each side three great Colossi, supported by pillars, where 
those Colossi that are on your left hand, as you sail into the port, are supported by 
a solid tower, but those on the right hand are supported by two upright stones 
‘oined together, which stones were larger than that tower which was on the 
other side of the entrance. Now there were continual edifices joined to the 
haven, which were also themselves of white stone ; and to this haven did the nar- 
vow streets of the city lead, and were built at equal distances one from another. 
And over against the mouth of the haven, upon an elevation, there was a temple 
for Cesar, which was excellent both in beauty and largeness ; and therein was a 
Colossus of Cesar, not less than that of Jupiter Olympius, which it was made to 


* That Josephus speaks truth when he assures us, that “the haven of this Cesarea was made by 
Herod not less, nay rage larger, than that famous haven at Athens, calied the Pyreum,” will appear, 
‘says Dean Aldrich, to him who compares the description of that at Athens in Thucydides and Pausa- 
mias with this of Caesarea in Josephus here, and in the Antiq. B. xv ch. ix. sect 6; and B. xvii. ch. iz 
sect. 1. . 7 
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resemble. The other Colossus of Rome was equal to that of Juno at Argos. So 
ne dedicated the city to the province, and the haven to the sailors there ; but the 
honour of the building he ascribed to Ceesar,* and named it Caesarea accordingly. 

8. He also built the other edifices, the amphitheatre, and theatre, and market- 
place, in a manner agreeable to that denomination ; and appointed games every 
fifth year, and called them, in like manner, Cewsar’s Games; and he first himself 
preposed the largest prizes upon the hundred and ninety second Olympiad; in 
*vhich not only the victors themselves, but those that came next to them, and even 
those that came in the third place, were partakers of his royal bounty. He also 
rebuilt Anthedon, a city that lay on the coast, and had been demolished in the 
wars, and named it Agrippeum. Moreover, he had so very great a kindness fot 
his friend Agrippa, that he had his name engraven upon that gate which he had 
himself erected in the temple. 

9. Herod was also a lover of his father, if any other person ever was so; for 
he made a monument for his father, even that city which he built in the finest 
plain that was in his kingdom, and which had rivers and trees in abundance, and 
named it Antipatris. He also built a wall about a citadel that lay above Jericho, 
and was a very strong and very fine building, and dedicated it to his mother, and 
called it Cypros. Moreover, he dedicated a tower that was at Jerusalem, and 
called it by the name of his brother Phasaelus, whose structure, and largeness, 
and magnificence, we shal! describe hereafter. He also built another city in the 
valley that leads northward from Jericho, and named it Phasaelis. 

10. And as he transmitted to eternity his family and friends, so did he not ne- 
glect a memorial for himself, but built a fortress upon a mountain towards 
Arabia, and named it from himself Herodium ;+ and he called that hill that was of 
the shape of a woman’s breast, and was sixty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, by 
the same name. He also bestowed much curious art upon it, with great ambition, 
and built round towers all about the top of it, and filled up the remaining space 
with most costly palaces round about, insomuch that not only the sight of the inner 
apartments was splendid, but great wealth was laid out on the outer walls, and: 
partitions, and roofs also. Besides this, he brought a mighty quantity of 
water from a great distance, and at vast charges, and raised an ascent to it of 
two hundred steps of the whitest marble; for the hill was itself moderatecy high, 
and entirely factitious. He also built other palaces about the roots of the hill, suf- 
ficient to receive the furniture that was put into them, with his friends also, inso- 
much that on account of its containing all necessaries, the fortress might seem to 
be a city, but by the bounds it had, a palace only. . 

11. And when he had built so much, he showed the greatness of his suul to no 
small number of foreign cities. He built places for exercise at Tripoli, and Da. 
inascus, and Ptolemais; he built a wall about Byblus ; as also large rooms, and 
cloisters, and temples, and market-places at Berytus and ‘Tyre, with theatres at 
Sidon and Damascus. He also built aqueducts for those Laodiceans who lived 
by the seaside ; and for those of Ascalon he built baths and costly fountains, ag 
also cloisters round a court, that were admirable both for their workmanship and 
largeness. Moreover, he dedicated groves and meadows to some peopie ;_ nay, 
not a few cities there were who had lands of his donation, as if they were parts 
of his own kingdom. He also bestowed annual revenues, and those for ever also, 
on the settlements for exercises, and appointed for them, as well as for the people 
of Cos, that such rewards should never be wanting. He also gave corn to all 
such as wanted it, and conferred upon Rhodes large sums of monéy for building 

* These buiidings of cities by the name of Cesar, and institution of solemn games in honour of 
Augustus Cesar, as here and in the Antiquities related of Herod by Josephus, the Roman historians 


attest to as things then frequent jin the provinces of that empire, as Dean Aldrich observes on this 


chapter. 

+ ‘There were two cities or citadels called Herodiums in Judea, and both mentioned by Josephus, not 
owly here, but Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii. sect. 9; B. xv. ch. ix. sect. 6: Of the War, B. i. ch. xiii, sect. 8; 
B. iii. ch. iii. sect. 5. One of them was 20), and the other 60 furlongs distant from Jerusalem. One of 


them is mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nau B& ov. ch. xiv. as Dean Aldrich observes here. 
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éhips; and this ne did in many places, and frequently also. And when Apollo’s 
cemple had been burnt down, he. rebuilt it at his own charge, after a better manner 
than it was before. What need I speak of the presents he made to the Lycians 
end Samnians? or of his great liberality through all Ionia? and that according to 
every body’s wants of them. And are not the Athenians, and Lacedemonians, 
and Nicopolitans, and that Pergamus which is in Mysia, full of donations that 
Iierod presented them withal? And as for that large open place belonging to 
Antioch in Syria, did not he pave it with polished marble, though it were twenty 
furlongs long? and this when it was shunned by all men before, because it was 
full of dirt and filthiness, when he besides adorned the same place with a cloister 
of the same length. 

12. It is true, a man may say these were favours peculiar to those particular 
places, on which he bestowed his benefits; but then what favours he bestowed 
on the Eleans was a donation not only in common to all Greece, but to all the 
babitable earth, as far as the glory of the Olympic games reached. For when 
he perceived that they were come to nothing, for want of money, and that the only 
remains of ancient Greece were in a manner gone, he not only became one of 


the combatants in that return of the filth year games, which in his sailing to Rome 


he happened to be present at, but he settled upon them revenues in money for 
perpetuity, insomuch that his memorial as a combatant there can never fail. It 
would be an infinite task if I should go over his payments of people’s debts, or 
tributes for them, as he eased the people of Phasaelus, of Batanea, and of the 
small cities about Cilicia, of those annual pensions they before paid. However, 
the fear he was iu much disturbed the greatness of his soul, lest he should be ex- 
posed to envy, or seem to hunt after greater things than he ought, while he be- 
stowed more liberal gifts upon these cities than did their owners themselves. ; 

13. Now Herod had a body suited to his soul, and was ever a most excellent 
hunter, where he generally had good success, by the means of his great skill in 
riding horses; for in one day he caught forty wild beasts:* that country breeds 
also bears, and the greatest part of it is replenished with stags and wild asses. 
Ife was also such a warrior as could not be withstood; many men, therefore, 
there are who have stood amazed at his readiness in his exercises, when they 
saw him throw the javelin directly forward, and to shoot the arrow upon the mark. 
And then besides these performances of his, depending on his own strength of 
mind and body, fortune was also very favourable to him; for he seldom failed of 
success in his,wars; and when he failed, he was not himself the occasion of such 
failings, but he either was betrayed by some, or the rashness of his own soldiers 


procured his defeat, 


CHAP. XXII. 


The Murder of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the High Priests; a © 
Mariamne the Queen. 


§ 1. Howrver, fortune was avenged on Herod in his external great success, by 
raising him up domestic troubles; and he began to have wild disorders in his fa. 
mily,; on account of his w:fe, of whom he was so very fond. For when he cama 
to the government, he seat away her whom he had before married when he was 


a private person,.and who was born at Jerusalem, whose name was Doris, and 


married Mariamne, the danghter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus: on whose 
account disturbances “rose in his family, and that in part very soon, but chiefly 
after his return from Rome. For first of all he expelled Antipater, the sun of 
Doris, for the sake «f his sons by Mariamne, out of the city, and permitted him 


* Here seems .o bea srnall defect in the copies, which deseribe the wild beasts which were hunted iy 
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to come thither at no other times than at the festivals. After tais he slew his 
wife’s grandfather, Hyrcanus, when he was returned out of Parthia to him, under 
this pretence, that he suspected him of plotting against him. Now this Hyrcanus 
had been carried captive to Barzapharnes, when he overran Syria: but those of 
his own country beyond Euphrates were desirous he would stay with them, and 
this out of the commiseration they had for his condition; and had he complied 
with their desires, when they exhorted him not to go over the river to Herod, he 
had not perished: but the marriage of his granddaughter [to Herod] was his temp. 
tation ; for as he relied upon him, and was overfond of his own country, he came 
back to it. Herod’s provocation was this, not that Hyrcanus made any attempt 
to gain the kingdom, but that it was fitter for him to be their king than for 
ea 

2. Now of the five children which Herod had by Mariamne, two of them were 
daughters and three were sons; and the youngest of these sons was educated at 
Rome, and there died; but ‘He two eldest he treated as those of royal blood, on 
account of the nobility “of their mother, and because they were not born till he was 
king. But then what was stronger than all this, was the love that he bare to 
Mariamne, and which inflamed him every day to a great degree, and so far con- 
spired with the other motives, that he felt no other troubles on account of her he 
loved so entirely. But nesiianhe? s hatred to him was not inferior to his love to 
her. She had, indeed, but too just a cause of indignation from what he had done, 
‘while her boldness proceeded from his affection to her; so she openly reproached 
him with what he had done to her grandfather Hyreanus, and to her brother 
Aristobulus: for he had not spared this Aristobulus, though he were but a child ; 
for when he had given him the high priesthood at the age of seventeen, he slow 
him quickly after “he had conferred that dignity upon him; but when Aristebulus 
had put on the holy vestments, and had approached to the altar, at a festival, the 
multitude in great crowds fell into tears: whereupon the child was sent by night 
to Jericho, and was there dipped by the Galls, at Herod’s command, ina pool till 
he was drowned. . 

3. For these reasons Mariamne reproached Herod, and his sister and mother, 
after a most contumelious manner, while he was aa on account of his affection 
for her; yet had the women great indignation at her, and raised a calumny against 
her, that she was false to his bed; which thing they thought most likely to move 
{lerod to anger. They also éontrived to have many other ‘circumstances believed, 
in order to mae the thing more credible, and accused her of having sent. her 
picture into Egypt to Antony; and that her lust was so extravagant, as to have 
thus showed herself, though she was absent, to aman that ran mad after women, 
and to a man that had it in his power to use violence to her. ‘This charge fell 
like a thunderbolt upon Herod, and put him into disorder, and that especially, 
because his love to her occasioned him to be jealous; and because he considered 
with hinnself that Cleopatra was a shrewd woman, and that on her account 
Lysanias the king was taken off, as well as Malichus the Arabian; forvhis fear 
aid not only extend to the dissolving of his marriage, but to the danger of his hfe. 

4, When, therefore, he was about to take a journey abroad, he committed his 
wife to Joseph, his sister Salome’s husband, as to one whe woitld be faithful to 
“aim, and bare him good will on account of their kindred; he also’ gave him a 
‘secret injunction, that if Antony slew him, be should slay her. But Joseph, with. 
out any illdesign, »nd only in order to demonstrate the king’s love to his wife, 
how he could not be«r to think of being separated from her, even by death itself, 
he discovered this grand secret to her ; upon which, when Herod was come Widk, 
ana as tney talked together, confirmed his love to her by many oaths, and assured » 
her that he had never such an affection for any other woman as‘he had for 
lier; “Yes, says she, thuw didst to be sure demonstrate thy love tome by the 
injunctions thou gavest J oseph, when, thou commandest him to kal Mes ert) ts 


= {ere is either a defect ora ercat mistake in Josephus’s present copies or memory ; for’ Mariemue 
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5. When he heard that his grand secret: was discovered, he was. like a dis. 
tracted man, and said, that Joseph would never have disclosed that injunction of 
his, unless he had debauched her. His passion also made him stark mad, and 
leaping out of his bed, he ran about the palace after a wild manner; at which 
time his sister Salome took the opportunity also to blast her reputation, and con. 
firmed his suspicion about Joseph ; whereupon, out of his ungovernable jealousy 
and rage, he commanded both of them to be slain immediately ; but as soon as 
ever his passion was over, he repented of what he had done, and as soon as his 
anger was worn off, his affections were kindled again. And, indeed, the flame 
of his desires for her was so ardent, that he could not think she was dead, but 
would appear under his disorders to speak to her as if she were still alive, till he 
were better instructed by time, when his grief and trouble, now she was dead, 
appeared as great as his affection had been for her while she was living 
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CHAP. XXII. 


t 
Calumnies against the Sons of Mariamne. Antipater is preferred before them. 
They are accused before Cesar, and Hered is reconciled to them. 


§ 1. Now Mariamne’s sons were heirs to that hatred which had been borne their 
motner ; and when they considered the greatness of Herod’s crime towards her, 
they were suspicious of him as of an enemy of theirs; and this first while they 
were educated at Rome, but still more when they were returned to Judea. This 
ternper of theirs increased upon them as they grew up to be men; and when they 
were come to an age fit for marriage, the one of them married their aunt Sa- 


~-ome’s daughter, which Salome had been the accuser of their mother; the other 


married the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. And now they used 
boldness in speaking, as well as bore hatred in their minds. Now those that 
calumniated them took a handle from such their boldness, and certain of thern 
spake now more plainly to the king that there were treacherous designs laid 
against him by both his sons, and he that was son-in-law to Archelaus, relying 
upon his father-in-law, was preparing to fly away, in order to accuse Herod be- 
fore Cesar: and when Herod’s head had been long enough filled with these 
calumnies, he brought Antipater whom he had by Doris into favour again, as a 
defence to him against his other sons, and began all the ways he possibly could 
to prefer him before them. | 

2. But these sons were not able to bear this change in their affairs; but when 


they saw him that was born of a mother of no family, the nobility of their birth 


made them unable to contain their indignation ; but whensoever they were un- 
easy, they showed the anger they had at it. And as these sons did day after day 
improve in that their anger, Antipater already exercised all his own abilities, 
which were very great, in flattering his father, and in contriving many sorts of 
calumnies against his brethren ; while he told some stories of them himself, and 
put if upon other proper persons to raise other stories against them, till at length 
he entirely cut his brethren off from all hopes of succeeding to the kingdom; for 
he was already publicly put into his father’s will as his successor. | Accordingly, 
he was sent with royal ornaments and other marks of royalty, to Caesar, except- 
ing the diadem. Tle was also able in time to introduce his mother aguin into 


~ Mariamne’s bed. ‘The two sorts of weapons he made use ‘of against his brethrer 


were flattery and calumny, whereby he brought matters privately to such a pass, 


tbat the king had thoughts of putting his sons to death. . % 
418.80 the father drew Alexander as far as Rome, and charged him with an 


did not now reproach Herod with this his first injunction to Joseph to kill her, if he himself were stan 
vy Antony, but that he had given the like command asecond tine te Sogmus also, when he was  ‘yatw 
of being slain by Augustus, Ant. B. xv. ch. iti, sech. o. hao 
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attempt of poisoning him before Cwsar. Alexander could hardly speak for Ja. 
mentation ; but having a judge that was more skilful than Antipater, and more 
wise than Herod, he modestly avoided laying any imputation upon his father, but 
with great strength of reason confuted the calumnies Jaid against him: and when 
.i¢ had demonstrated the innocency of his brother, who was in the like danger 
with himself, he at last bewailed the craftiness of Antipater, and the disgrace 
they were under. He was enabled also to justify himself, not only. by a clear 
conscience, which he carried within him, but by his eloquence; for he was’a 
shrewd man in making speeches. And upon his saying at last, that if his father 
objected this crime to them, it was in his power to put them to death, he made all 
the audience weep ; and he brought Cesar to that pass as to reject the accusa. 
tions, and to reconcile their father to them immediately. But the conditions of 
this reconciliation were these, that they should in all things be obedient to theiz 
father,.and that he should have the power to leave the kingdom to which cl 
them he pleased. 

4. After this the king came back from Rome, and seemed to have forgiven 
his sons upon these accusations; but still so that he was not without his suspicions 
of them. They were followed by Antipater, who was the fountain head of those 
accusations ; yet did not he openly discover his hatred to them, as revering him 
that had reconciled them. But as Herod sailed by Cilicia, he touched at Eleu- 
sa,* were Archelaus treated them in the most obliging manner, and gave him 
thanks for the deliverance of his son-in.Jaw, and was much pleased at. their re. 
conciliation ; and this the more, because he had formerly written to his friends 
at Rome, that they should be assisting to Alexander at his trial. So he conducted . 
Herod as far as Zephyrium, and made him presents to the value of thirty talents. 

5. Now when Herod was come to Jerusalem, he gathered the people together, 
and preseated to them his three sens, and gave them an apologetic account 
of his absence, and “ thanked God greatly, and thanked Cesar greatly also, for 
settling his house when it was under disturbances, and had procured concord 
among his sons, which was of greater consequence than the kingdom itsel§, and 
which | will render still more firm; for Cesar hath put it into my power to dispose 
of the government, and to appoint my successor. Accordingly, in way of re- 
quital for bis kindness, and in order to provide for mine own advantage I do de- 
clare that these three sons of mine shall be kings. And in the first place, I pray 
for the approbation of God to what Iam about ; and in the next place, I desire 
your approbation also. ‘The age of one of them, and the nobility of the other 
two, shall procure them the succession. Nay, indeed, my kingdom is so large, 
that it may be suflicient for more kings. Now do you keep those in their places 
whom Cesar hath joined and their father hath appointed; and do not you pay 
undue or unequal respects to them, but to every one according to the prerogative 
of their births ; for he that pays such respects unduly will thereby not make him 
that is honoured beyond what his age requires so joyful as he will make him 
that is dishonoured sorrowful. As for the kindred and friends that are to con- 
verse with them, [will appoint them to each of them, and will so constitute them, 
that they may be securities for their concord ; as well knowing that the ill tem- 
pers of those with whom they converse will produce quarrels and contentions 
among them ; but that, if these with whom they converse be of good tempers, they 
will preserve their natural affections for one another. But still I desire, that nor 
these only, but all the captains of my army, have for the present their hopes 
placed on me alone; for I do not give away my kingdom to these my sons, but 
give them royal honours only ; whereby it will come to pass, that they will en. 
joy the sweet parts of government as rulers themselves, but that the burden of ad- 

* That this island Eleusa, afterward called Sebaste, near Cilicia, had in it the royal palace of this 
archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Strabo testifies, B. xv. p. 671. Stephanus of Byzantium also calls it 
*  aisland of Cilicia, which is now Sebaste ;” both whose testimonies are pertinently cited here ly Da 
Hicdsou See the same history, Antig. B. xyi. ch. x. sect, 
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ministration will rest upon myself whether I will or not. And let every one con- 
sider what age I am of, how I have conducted my life, and what piety I have ex- 
ercised; for my age is not so great that men may soon expect the end of my 
life ; nor have I indulged such a luxurious way of living as cuts men off when 
they are young: and we have been so religious towards God, that we [have rea- 
son to hope we] may arrive ata very great age. But for such as cultivate a 
friendship with my sons, so as to aim at my destruction, they shall be punished by 
me on their account. [am not one who envy my own children, and, therefore, 
forbid men to pay them great respect; but I know that such [extravagant] re- 
spects are the way to make them insolent. And if every one that comes near 
them does but revolve this in his mind, that if *e prove a good man, he shall 
receive a reward from me, but that if he fp .ve seditious, his ill intended 
complaisance shall get him nothing from him t whom it is shown; I suppose 
they will all be of my side, that is, of my sons side ; for it will be for their ad- 
vantage that I reign, and that I be at concora with them. But do you, O my 
good children, reflect upon the holiness of nature itself, by whose means natural 
affection is preserved even among wild beasts: in the next place, reflect upon 
Czsar, who hath made this reconciliation among us; and, in the third place, 
reflect upon me, who entreat you to do what I have power to command you; con . 
tinue brethren. I give yeu royal garments and royal honours ; and I pray to 
God to preserve what I have determined, in case you be at concord one with an- 
other.” When the king had thus.spoken, and had saluted every one of his sons 
after an obliging manner, he dismissed the multitude ; some of which gave their 
assent to what he had said, and wished it might take effect accordingly ;. but for 
those who wished for a change of affairs, they pretended they did not so much 
as hear what he said. ; 


CHEAP. XXIV. 


The Malice of Antipater and Doris. Alexander is very uneasy on Glaphyra’s Ac 
count. Herod pardons Pheroras whom he suspected, and Salome whom he knew 
to make Mischief among them. Herod’s Eunuchs are tortured, and 
Alexander is bound. 


§ 1. Bur now the quarrel that was between them still accompanied these brett. 

ren when they parted, and the suspicions they had one of the other grew worse 

Alexander and Aristobulus were much grieved that the privilege of the first-bors: 
was confirmed to Antipater; as was Antipater very angry at his brethren thac 
they were to succeed him. But then this last being of a disposition that was 
mutable and politic, he knew how to hold his tongue, and used a great deal of 
cunning, and thereby concealed the hatred he bore to them; while the former, 
depending on the‘ nobility of their births, had every thing upon their tongues 
which was in their minds. Many also there were who provoked them farther, 
and many of their [seeming] friends insinuated themselves into their acquaintance 
to spy out what they did. Now everything that was said by Alexander was pre- 
sently brought to Antipater, and from Antipater it was brought to Herod with ad. 
ditions. Nor could the young man say any thing, in the simplicity of his heart, 
without giving offence, but what he said was still turned to calumny against hin 

And if he had been at any time a little free in his conversation, great imputations 
weie forged from the smallest occasions, Antipater also was perpetually setting 
some to provoke him to speak, that the lies he raised of him might seem to nave 
some foundation of truth; and if among the many stories that were given out, 
but one of them could be proved true, that was supposed to imply the rest to be 
true also. And as to Antipater’s friends, they were all either naturally so cau. 
uous in speaking, or had been so far bribed to conceal their thoughts, that nothing 
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| yaa : 
of these grand secrets got dbroad by their means. Nor should one be mistaken 
if he called the life of Antipater a mystery of wickedness ; for he either corrupted 
Alexander’s acquaintance with money, or got into their favour by flatteries ; by 
which two means he gained all his designs, and brought them to betray their 
master, and to steal away, and revea] what he either did or said. Thus did he 
act a part very cunningly in all points, and wrought himself a passage by his 
calumnies with the greatest shrewdness.; while he put on a face as if he were a 
kind brother to Alexander and Aristobulus, but suborned other men to inform of ° 
what they did to Herod. And when any thing was told against Alexander, he 
would come in, and pretend [to be of his side,] and would begin to contradiet 
what was said; but would afterward contrive matters so privately, that the king 
should have an indignation at him. His general aim was this, to lay a plot, and 
to make it believed that Alexander lay in wait to kill his father; for nothing 
afforded so great a confirmation to these calumnies as did Antipater’s apologies 
for him. ? u 

2. By these methods Herod was inflamed, and as much as his natural affection 
to the young men did every day diminish, so much did it increase towards ‘Anti- 
pater. ‘The courtiers also inclined to the same conduct, some of their own ac- 
cord and others by the king’s injunction, as particularly did Ptolemy, the king’s 
dearest friend, as also the king’s brethren and all his children ; for Antipater was 
allin all: and what was the bitterest part of all to Alexander, Antipater’s mother 
was also all in all: she was one that gave counsel against them, and was more 
_harsh than astepmother, and one that hated the queen’s sons more than is usual 
to hate sons-in-law. All men did, therefore, already pay their respects to Anti- 
pater, in hopes of advantage ; and it was the king’s command which alienated 
every body [from the brethren,] he having given this charge to his most intimate 
friends, that they should not come near, nor pay any regard to Alexander or tu 
his friends. Herod was also become terrible, not only to his domestics about 
the court, but to his friends abroad ; for Cesar had given such a privilege to nu 
other king as he had given to him, which, was this, that he might, fetch back any 
one that fled from him, even out of a city that was not under his own jurisdiction 
Now the young men were not acquainted with the calumnies raised againy 
them; for which reason they could not guard themselves against them, but feb 
under them; for their father did not make any public complaints against either ot 
them: though in a little time they perceived how things were by his coldness to 
them, and by the great uneasiness he showed upon any thing that troubled him 
Antipater had also made their uncle Pheroras to be their enemy, as well as their 
aunt Salome, while he was always talking with her, as with a wife, and irritating 
her against them. Moreover, Alexander’s wife, Glaphyra, augmented his hatred 
against them, by deriving her nobility and genealogy [from great persons,] and 
pretending that she was a lady superior to ail others in that kingdom, as being 
derived by her father’s side from Temenus, and by her mother’s side from 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes. She also frequently reproached Herod’s sister 
and wives with the ignobility of their descent; and that they were every one 
chosen by hist for their beauty, but not for their family. Now those wives of his 
were not a few: it being of old permitted to the Jews to marry many wives ;* 
and this king delighting in many, all which hated Alexander on account of 
\ilaphyra’s boasting and reproaches. ¢ 

3. Nay, Aristobulus had raised a quarrel between himself and Salome, whe 
wai his mother-in-law, besides the anger he had conceived at Glaphyra’s re- 

* That it was an immemorial custom among the Jews, and their forefathers, the patriarchs, to have 
someumes more wives, or wives and concubines, than one at the saine time, and that this polygamy was 
uot directly forbedden in the law of Moses, is evident; but that polygamy was ever properly and distinctly 
permitted in that law of Moses, in the places here cited by Dean Aldrich, Deut. xvii. 16, 17, or xxi. 15, or 
andeed, any where else does not appear tome. And what our Sayiour says about the common Jewish 
divorces, which may lay much greater claim to such a permission than polygamy, seems to me true in this 


ease also; that Moses for the hardness of their hearts suffered them to have several wives at the same 
fame, but tnat from the beginning zt was nol so, Matt. xix. 8; Mark, x. Z 
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proaches } fer he perpetually upbraided his wife, with the meanness of her family, 
and complained, that as he had married a woman of low family, so had his brother 
Alexander married one of royal blood. At this, Salome’s daughter wept, and 
told it/her, with this add.tion, that Alexander threatened the mothers of his other 
brethren, that when he should come to. the crown. he would make them weave 
with their maidens, and would make those brothers of his country schoolmasters ; 
and brake this jest upon them, ‘hat they had been very carefully instructed to fit 
them for such an employment. Hereupon Salome could not contain her anger, 
but told all to Herod: nor could her testimony be suspected, since it was against 
her own son-in-law. There was also another calumny that ran abroad, and in- 
famed the king’s mind; for he heard that these sons of his were perpetually 
apeaking of their mother, and, among their lamentations for her, did not abstain 
from cursing him; and that when he made presents of any of Mariamne’s gar- 
ments to his later wives, these threatened, that in a little time, instead of royal 
garments, they would clothe them in no better than haircloth. 

4. Now upon these accouats, though Hered was somewhat afraid of the young 
men’s high spirit, yet did he not despair of reducing them to a better mind; but 
before he went to Rome, whicher he was now going by sea, he called them to 
him, and partly threatened them a little as a king ; but for the main he admonishea 
them as a father, and exhorted them to love their brethren ; and told them, that he 
would pardon their former oftences, if they would amend for the time to come. 
But they refuted the calumnies that had been raised of them, and said they were 
false ; and alleged that their actions were sufficient for their vindication ; and 
said withal, that he himself ought to shut his ears against such tales, and not be 
too easy in believing them, for that there would never be wanting those that 
would tell lies.to their disadvantage, as long as any would give ear to them, 

5. Whien they had thus soon pacified him, as being their father, they got clear 
of the present fear they were in. Yet did they see occasion for sorrow in some 
time afterward ; for they knew that Salome as well as ther uncle Pheroras were 
their enemies, who were both of them heavy and severe persons, and especially 
Pheroras, who was a partner with Herod in all the affairs of the kingdom, ex- 
cepting his diadem. He had also a hundred talents of his own revenue, and en- 
toyed the advantage of all the land beyond Jordan, which he had received as a 
gift from his brother, who had asked of Casar to make hima tetrarch, as he was 
made acordingly.. Herod had also given him a wife out of the royal family, who 
was no other than his own wife’s sister, and after her death had solemnly espoused 
to him his own eldest daughter, with a dowry of three hundred talents ; but Phe- 
roras refused to consummate this reyal marriage, out of his affection to a maid 
servant of his. Upon which account Herod was very angry, and gave that 
daughter in marriage to a brother’s son of his [Joseph,] who was slain alierward 
by the Parthians: but in some time he laid aside his anger against Pheroras, and 
pardoned him, as one not able to overcome his foolish passion for the maid 
eervant. 

6. Nay, Pheroras had been accused long before, while the queen [Mariamnej 
was alive, as if he were in a plot to poison Herod; and there came then so great 
a number of informers, that Herod himself, though he was an exceeding lover of 
his brethren, was brought to believe what was said, and to be afraid of it also: 
and when he had brought many of those that were under suspicion’to the torture, 
he came at last to Pheroras’s own friends; none of which did openly confess the 
crime, but they owned that he had made preparations to take her whom he loved, 
and run away to the Parthians. Costobarus also, the husband of Salome, to 
whom the king had given her in marriage, after her former husband had been 
put to death for adultery, was instrumental in bringing about this contrivance 
and flight of his. Nor did Salome escape all calumny upon herself: for her 
brother Pheroras accused her, that she had made an agreement to marry Syl. 
leus, the procurator of Obodas, king of Arabia, who was at bitter enmity with 
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flerod , but when she was convicted of this, and of all that Pheroras had accused 
her, she obtained her pardon. The king also pardoned Pheroras himself the 
crimes he had been accused of. 

7. But the storm of the whole family was removed to Alexander, and all of ° 
rested upon his head. There were three eunuchs who were in the highest 
esteem with the king, as was plain by the offices they were in about him 
for one of them was appointed to be his butler, another of them got his sup. 
ser ready for him, and the third put him into bed, and Jay down by hua, Now 
Alexander had prevailed with these men by large gifts to let him use them afte: 
an obscene manner; which when it was teld to the king, they were tortured, 
and found guilty, and presently confessed the criminal conversation he had with 
them. They also discovered the promises by which they were induced so to do, 
and how they were deluded by Alexander, who had told them, that “they ought 
not to fix their hopes upon Herod, an old man, and one so shameless as to colour 
his hair, unless they thought that would make him young again; but that they 
ought to fix their attention on him, who was to be his successor in the kingdom, 
whether he would or not; and who in no long time would avenge himself on his 
enemies, and make his friends happy and blessed, and themselves in the first 
place: that the men of power did already pay respect to Alexander privately, 
and that the captains of the soldiery and the officers did secretly come to him.” 

8. These confessions did so terrify Herod, that he durst not immediately publish 
them; but he sent spies abroad privately by night and by day, who should make 
a clase inguiry after all that was done and said; and when any one were but 
suspected [of treason,] he put them to death, insomuch that the palace was full 
of horribly unjust proceedings; for every body forged calumnies, as they were 
themselves in a state of enmity or hatred against others; and many there were 
who abused the king’s bloody passion to the disadvantage of those with whom they 
had quarrels, and lies were easily believed, and punishments were inflicted sooner 
chan the calumnies were forged: he who had just then been accusing another, 
was accused himself, and was led away to execution, together with him whem 
he had convicted ; for the danger the king was in of his life made examinations 
be very short. He also proceeded to such a degree of bitterness, that he could 
not look on any of those that were not accused with a pleasant countenance, 
“alt was in a most barbarous disposition towards his own friends. Accordingly, 
lie forbade a great many of them to come to court, and to those whom he had 
not power to punish actually he spake harshly ; but for Antipater, he insulted 
Alexander, now he was under his misfortunes, and got 4 stout company of his 
kindred together, and raised all sorts of calumny against vim: and for the king, 
he was brought to such a degree of terror \vy those prudiyious slanders and con. 
trivances, that he fancied he saw Alexander coming to tym with a drawn sword 
in his hand; so he caused him to be seized upon imme-yiately and bound, and feil 
to examining his friends by torture, many of whom died [under the torture, ] but 
would discover nothing, nor say any thing against their consciences ; but some 
of them being forced to speak falsely by the pains thvy endured, said thas Alex- 
ander and his brother Aristobulus, plotted against hia, and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to kill him as he was hunting, and then to fly away to Rome. These ac- 
cusations, though they were of an incredible nature, and only framed upon the 
great distress they were in, were readily believed by the king, who thought 1 some 
comfort to him, after he had bound his son, that it might appear he had no: fone 
it unjustly. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Archelaus procures a Reconciliation between Alexander, Pheroras, and Herod. 


§ 1. Now as to Alexander, since he perceived it impossible to persuade his father 
[that he was innocent, ] he resolved to meet his calamities how severe soever they 
were ; so he composed four books against his enemies, and confessed that he had 
been in a plot; but declared withal that the greatest part [of the courtiers] were 
in a plot with him, and chiefly Pheroras and Salome; nay, that Salome once 
came, and forced him to lie with her in the night-time, whether he would or not. 
These books were put into Herod’s hands, and made a great clamour against the 
men in power. And now it was that Archelaus came hastily into Judea, as being 
affr ighted for his son-im-law and his daughter; and he came as a proper assistant, 
and in a very prudent manner, and by a stratagem he obliged the king not to 
execute what he had threatened ; for when he was come to him, he cried out,— 
“Where in the world is this wretched son-in-law of mine? Where shall I see 
that head of his which contrived to murder his father, which I will tear to pieces 
with my own hands. I will do the same also to my daughter, whe hath such a fine 
frusband: for although she be not a partner in the plot, yet, by being the wife of 
such a creature, she is polluted. And I cannot but admire at thy patience, against 
whom this plot is laid, if Alexander be still alive ; for as IT came with what haste 
I could from Cappadocia, Il expected to find hini put to death for his crimes long 
ago; but still in order to make an examination with thee about my daughter 
whom out of regard to thee, and thy dignity, I had espoused to him in marriage 
but tow we titist take counsel about them both ; and if thy paternal affection be 
sa great, that thoucanst not punish thy son, who hath plotted against thee, let us 
change our right hands, and let us succeed one to the other in expressing our 
rage upon this occasion.” 

2. When he had made this pompous declaration, he got Herod to remit of his 
anger, though he were in disorder; who thereupon gave him the books which 
Alexander had composed to be read by him, and as he came to every head, he 
considered of it, together with Herod. So Archelaus took hence the occasion 
for that stratagem which he made use of, and by degrees he laid the blame on 
those men whose names were in these books, and especially upon Pheroras ; and 
when he saw that the king believed him, [to be in earnest, | he said,—‘*t We must 
consider whether the young man be not himself plotted against by such a nun. 
ber of wicked wretches, and not thou plotted against by the young man; for | 
cannot see any occasion for his falling into so hiorrid a crime, since he enjoys the 
advantages of royalty already, and has the expectation of being one of thy suc- 
cessors; I mean this, unless there were some persons that persuaded him fo it, 
and such persons as niake an ill use of the facility they know there is to persuade 
young men; for by such persons not only young men are sometimes imposed up« 
on, but old men also, and by them sometimes are the most illustrious families and 
kingdorns overturned.” 

3. Herod assented to what he had said, and, by degrees, abated of his arger 
against Alexander; but was more angry at Phérotas; “for the principal em 
of the four books was Pheroras, who perceiving that the king’s inclinations changea 
on a sudden, and that Weoheininy’ s friendship could do every thing with him, and 
that he had no honourable method of preserving himself, he procured his safety 
by his impudence. So he left Alexander, and had recourse to Archelaus, who 
told him, that “he did not see how he could get him excused, now he was directly 
caught in so many crimes, whereby it was evidently demonstrated that he had 
plotted against the king, and had been the cause of those misfortunes which the 
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young man was now under, unless he would moreover leave off his cunning kna. 
very, “and his denials of what he was charged withal, and confess the charge, and 
implore pardon of his brother, who.still had a kindness for him; but that if he 
would do so, he would afford him all the assistance he was able.” 

4. With this advice Pheroras complied, and, putting himself into such a habit 
ns might most move compassion, he came with black cloth upon his body, and 
‘ears in his eyes, and threw himself down at Herod's feet, and begged his pardon 
for what he had done; and confessed that he had acted very wickedly, and was 
guilty of every thing that he had been accused of, and lamented that disorder of 
1S mind and distraction which his love to a woman, he said, had brought him to. , 

So when Archelaus had brought Pheroras to accuse and bear wilness against 
himself, he then made an excuse for him, and mitigated Herod’s anger cas ards 
him, uid this by using certain domestical examples ; “for that when he had suf- 
fered much greater mischiefs from a brotner of his own, he preferred the obhga- 
tions of nature before the passion of revenge: because it is in kingdoms ay it 1s 
it gross bodies, where some member or other is ever swelled by the body’s weight, 
in which case it is not proper to cut off such meraber, but to heal it by a gentle 
method of cure.” 

5. Upon Archelaus’s saying this, and much more to the same purpose, Herod’s 
displeasure against Pheroras was mollified; yet did he persevere in his own in. 
dignation against Alexander, and said, he would have his daughter divorced, and 
taken away “from him, and this ull he had brought. Herod to that pass, that, con- 
trarv to his former behaviour to him, he petitioned Archelaus for the young man, 
and: that he would let his daughter continue espoused to him: but Archelaus made 
lim strongly believe that he “would permit her to be married to any one else, but 
not to Alexander, because he looked upon it as a very valuable advantage, that, 
the relation they had contracted by that affimity, and the privileges that went; 
along with it, might be preserved. And when the king said; that his son. 
would take it for'a great favour to him, if he would not dissolve that marriage, , 
especially since they had already children between the young man and her, and, 
since that wife of his was so’ well beloved by him, and that as while she remains 
his wife she would be a great preservative to him, and keep him from offending, 
as he had formerly done; so if she should be once torn away from him, she would 
bé the cause of his falling into despair; because such young men’s attempts are, 
best mollified, when they are diverted from them by settling their affections at 
home. So’ Archelaus complied with what Herod desired, but not without difi-, 
culty, and was both himself reconciled to the young man, and reconciled his fa, 
ther to him also. However, he said he must, by all means, be sent to Rome to 
discourse with Cesar, because he had already written a full account to him of 
this whole matter. 

6. ‘Thus a period was put to Archelaus’s stratagem, whereby he delivered his 
aan out of the dangers he was in; but when these reconciliat}ons were over, 
they spent their time in feastings and agreeable entertainments. And when Ar. 
vnelaus was going away, Herod made him a present of seventy talents, with a. 
golden throne set with precious stones, and some eunuchs, and a concubine who 
was culled Pannychis. Ue also paid due honours to every one of his friends ac- 
cording to their dignity. In like manner did all the king’s kindred, by his com. 
mend, make glorious presents to Archelaus ; and so he was conducted cn his way 
by Herod and his nobility as far as Antioch : 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


How Eurycles* calumniated the Sons of Mariamne: and how Euaratus of Cas’s 
Apology for them had no effect. 


§ 1. Now a little afterward there came into Judea a man that was much supe | 
rior to Archelaus’s stratagems, who did not only overturn that reconciliation that 
had been so wisely made with Alexander, but proved the occasion. of his ruin. 
He was'a Lacedemonian, and his name was Murycles. He was so corrupt a 
man, that, out of the desire of getting money, he chose to live under a king, for 
Greece could not suffice his luxury. He presented Herod with splendid gifts, 
as a bait which he laid in order to compass his ends, and quickly received them 
back again manifold; yet did he esteem bare gifts as nothing, unless he imbrued . 
the kingdom in blood by his purchases. Accordingly, he imposed upon the king 
by flattering him, and by talking subtilely to him, as also by the lying ehco 
miums which he made upon him; for as he soon perceived Herod’s blind side, 
so he said and did every thing that might please him, and thereby became one 
of his most intimate friends ; for both the king and all that were about him. had , 
a great regard for this Spartan,t on account of his country. . 

2. Now as soon as this fellow perceived the rotten parts of the family, and 
what quarrels the brothers had’ one with another, and in what disposition the 
father was towards each of them, he chose to take his lodging at the first in the 
house of Antipater, but deluded Alexander with a pretence of friendship to him, 
and falsely claimed to be an old acquaintance of Archelaus ; for which reason 
he was presently admitted into Alexander’s familiarity as a faithful friend. He 
also soon recommended himself to his brother Aristobulus.. And when he had thus 
made trial of these several persons, he imposed upon one of them by one method, 
and upon another by another. But he was principally hired by Antipater, and 
so betrayed Alexander, and this by reproaching Antipater, because, while, he 
was the eldest son, he overlooked the intrigues of those who stood in the way of 
his expectations; and by reproaching Alexander, because he who was born ot 
a queen, and was married to a king’s daughter, permitted one that was born of 
a mean woman to lay claim to the succession, and this when he had Archelaus 
to support him in the most complete manner... Nor was his advice thought to be 
sther than faithful by the young man, because of his pretended friendship with 
Archelaus: on which account it was, that Alexander lamented to him Antipater’s 
behaviour with regard to himself, and this without concealing any thing from 
him; and how it was no wonder if Herod, after he had killed their mother, 
should deprive them of her kingdom. Upon this Kurycles pretended to com. 
miserate his condition, and to grieve with him. He also, by a bait that he laid 
for him, procured Aristobulus to say the same things. ‘Thus did he inveigle both 
the brothers to make complaints of their father, and then went to Antipater, and 
carried these grand secrets to him. He also added a fiction of his own, as if bis 
brothers had laid a plot against him, and were almost ready te come upon him 
with their drawn swords. For this intelligencee he received a great sum of 
money, and on that account he commended Antipater before his father, and at 
length undertook the work of bringing Alexander and Aristobulus to thei. 

This vile fellow, Eurycles the Lacedemonian, seems to have been the saine who is mentioned by Plus 
tarch, as 25 years before a companion to Mark Antony, and as living with Herod; whence he might 
easily insinuate himself into the acquaintance of Herod’s sons, Antipater and Alexander, as Usher, 
Hudson, and Spanheim justly suppose. The reason why his being a Spartan rendered him acceptable 
to the Jews, as we here see he was, is visible from the public records of the Jews and Spartans, own 
ing those Spartans to be of kin to the Jews, and derived from their common ancestor Abraham, the 
first patriarch of the Jewish nation. Antiq. B. xii. chap. iv. sect. 10; B. xiii. chap. v. sect. 8, andj 


Mace. Bb. xii. chap. vil. 
} See the preceding note 
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graves, and accused them before their father. So he came to Herod, and told 
him, that ‘‘ he would save his life, as a requital for the favours he had received 
from him, and would preserve his light [of life] by way of retribution fcr his kind 
entertainment: for that a sword had been long whetted, and Alexander’s right 
hand had been long stretched out against him; but that he had laid impediments 
in his way,. which “prevented his speed, and that by pretending to assist him in 
his design ; how Alexander said, that Herod was not contented to reign in a 
kingdom that belonged to others, and to make dilapidations in their ‘mother’s 
government, after he had killed her; ; but besides all this, that he introduced.a 
spurious successor, and proposed to give the kingdom of their ancestors to that 
pestilent fellow Antipater: that he would now appease the ghosts of Hyrcanus 
and Mariamne, by taking vengeance on him; for that ‘as not fit for him te 
take the succession to the government from such a father without bloodshed : 
that many things happen every day to provoke him so to do, insomuch that he 
can say nothing at all, but it affords occasion for calumny against him; for that 
if any mention be made of nobility of birth, even in other ¢ cases, he is abused 
unjustly, while his father would say, that nobody, to be sure, is of noble birth 
but Alexander, and that his father was inglorious for want of such nobility. If 


they be at any time hunting, and he says nothing, he gives offence; and if he. 


commends any body, they take it in way of jest: that they always find, thei 
father unmercifully severe, and to have no natural affection for any of them but 
for Antipater ; on which accounts, if his plet does not take, he is very willing to 
die; but that in case he kills his father, he hath sufficient opportunities for saving 
himself. In the first place, he hath Archelaus his father-in-law, to whom he can 
easily fly ; and, in the next place, he hath Cesar, who hath never knowa Herod’s 
character to this day; for that he shal! not appear then before him with that 
dread he used to do, when his father was there to terrify him: and that he will 
not then produce the accusations that concerned himself alone, but would, in the 
first place, openly insist on the calamities of their nation, and how they are taxed 
to death, and in what ways of luxury and wicked practices that wealth is spent, 
which was gotten by bloodshed ; what sort of persons they are that get our 
riches, and to whom those cities belong upon whom he bestows his favours: that 
he would have inquiry made what became of his grandfather [Hyrcanus,] and 
his mother {Mariamne ;] and would openly proclaim the gross wickedness that 
was in the kingdom; on which accounts he should not be deemed a parricide.” 

3. When Eurycles had made this portentous speech, he greatly commended 
Antipater, as the only child that had an affection for his father, and on that ac. 
count was an impediment to the other’s plot against him. Hereupon the king, 
who had hardly repressed his anger upon the former accusations, was exasperated 
to an incurable degree. At-which time Antipater took another occasion to send 
in other persons to his father to accuse his brethren, and to tell him, that they had 
privately discoursed with Jucundus and ‘Tyrannus, who had once been masters of 
the horse to/the king, but for some offences had been put out of that honourable 
employment. Her od was ina very great rage at these informations, and presently 
ordered those men to be tortured: yet did not they confess any thing of what the 
king had been informed; but a certain letter was produced, as written by Alex- 
ander to the governor ofa castle, to desire him to receive him and Aristobulus 
into the castle when he had killed his father, and to give them weapons and what 
other assistance he could upon that occasion. Alexander said, that this letter was 
n forgery of Diophantus's. This Diophantus was the king’s secretary, a bold 
man, “and cunning in counterfeiting any one’s hand; and after he had counter- 
faited a great number, he was at last put to death for it. Herod did also order 
the governor of the castle to be tortured, but got hothing out of him of what the 
uccusation subgested. 

4. However, although Herod found the proofs too weak, he gave orde1 to have 
his sons kept in custody: for till now they had been at liberty: He also called 


‘ 
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that pest of his family, and forger of all this vile accusation, Eurycles, his saviour 
and his benefactor, and gave him a reward of fifty talents. Upon which he pre- 
vented any accurate accounts that could come of what he had done, by going 
immediately into Cappadocia, and there he got money of Archelaus, having the 
impudence to pretend that he had reconciled Herod to Alexander. He thence 
passed over into Greece, and used what he had thus wickedly gotten to the like 
wicked purposes. Accordingly, he was twice accused before Cesar, that he had 
filled Achaia with sedition, and had plundered its cities; and so he was sent into 
banishment. And thus was he punished for what wicked actions he had been 
guilty of about Aristobulus and Alexander. 

5. But it will be now worth while to put Euaratus of Cos in opposition to this 
Spartan ; for as he was one of Alexander’s most intimate friends, and came 'to — 
him in his travels at the same time that Kurycles came, so the king put the ques- 
tion to him, whether those things of which Alexander was accused were true? He 
assured him upon oath, that he had never heard any such things from the young/ 
men: yet did this testimony avail nothing for the clearing those miserable crea. 
tures; for Herod was only disposed and most ready to hearken to what made 
against them; and every one was most agreeable to him that would believe they 
were guilty, and showed their indignation at them. 


14 ' 


CHAP. XXVH. 


Herod, by Casur’s Direction, accuses his Sons at Berytus. They are not produced 
before the Court, but yet are condemned: and in a litile Time they are sent to 
Sebaste, and strangled there. 


§ 1. Morrover, Salome exasperated Herod’s cruelty against his sons; for 
Aristobulus was desirous to bring her, who was his mother-in-law, and his aunt, 

ito the like dangers with themselves; so he sent to her, to take care of her own 
safety, and told her, that the king was preparing to put her to death, on account 
of the accusation that was laid against her, as if when she formerly endeavouted 
to marry herself to Sylleus the Arabian, she had discovered the king’s grand se. 
crets to him, who was the king’s enemy: and this it was that came as the last 
storm, and entirely sunk the young men, when they were in great danger before. 
For Salome came running to the king, and informed him of what admonition had 
‘been given her ;. whereupon he could bear no longer, but commanded both the 
ene men to be bound, and kept the one asunder from the other. He also sent 
-Volumnius, the general of his army, to Cesar immediately, as also his friend 
‘Olympus with him, who carried the information in writing along with them. “Now 
as soon as these had sailed to Rome, and delivered the’ king’s letters to Cesar, 
Cesar was mightily troubled at the case of the young men: “yet did not he think 
he ought to take the power from the father of condemning his sons; so he wrote 
hack to him, and appointed him to have the power over his sons; but said withal, 

that ““he would do well to make an examination into this matter of the plot laid 
against him in a public court, and to take for his assessors his own kindred and 
the governors of the province : and if those sons be found guilty, to put them ‘to, 
death ; but if they appear to have thought of no more than flying away from him, 
that he should moderate their punishment.” 

2. With these directions Herod complied, and came to Berytus, where Casar 
had ordered the court to be assembled, and got the judicature together. ‘The 
presidents sat first, as Ccesar’s letter had appointed, who were Saturninus and 
Pedanius, and their lieutenants that were with them, with whom was the procu. 
rator Volumnius also; next to them sat the king’s kinsmen and friends, with Sa 
Jome also, and Pheroras ; after whom sat the principal men of all Syria, except | 
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ing Archelaus; for Herod had a suspicion of him, because he was Alexander’s 
father-in-law. Yet did not he produce his sons in open court; and this was done 
very cunningly, for he knew well enough that had they but appeared only, they 
would certainly have been pitied; and if withal they had been suffered to speak, 
Alexander would easily haye answered what they were accused of ; but they were 
in custody at Platane, a village of the Sidonians. 

3. So the king got up, and inveighed against his sons as if they were present: 
and as for that part of the accusation that they had plotted against him, he urged 
it but faintly, because he was destitute of proofs; but he insisted before the as 
sessors on the revroaches, and jests, and injurious carriage, and ten thousand the 
like offences against him, which were heavier than death itself; and when nobody 
contradicted him, he moved them to pity his case, as though he had been con. 
demned himself, now he had gained a bitter victory against his sons. So he asked 
every one’s sentence, which sentence was first of all given by Saturninus, and 
was this, that he condemned the young men, but not to death; for that it was not 
fit fer him, who had three sons of his own now present, to give his vote for the 
destruction of the sons of another. ‘The two lieutenants also, gave the like vote, 
some others there were also who followed their example; but Volumnius began 
to vote on the more melancholy side, and all those that came after him condemned 
the young men to die, some out of flattery and some out of hatred to Herod, but 
none out of indignation at their crimes. And now all Syria and Judea was in 
great expectation, and waited for the last act of this tragedy; yet did nobody 
suppose that Herod would be so barbarous as to murder his children: however, 
he carried thenf away to Tyre, and thence sailed to Cesarea, and deliberated 
with himself what sort of death the young men should suffer. _ 

4. Now there was a certain old soldier of the king’s whose name was Tero, 
who had a son that was very familiar with, and a friend to Alexander, and who 
himself particularly loved the young men. This soldier was in a manner dis- 
tracted out of the excess of the indignation he had at what was doing; and at-first 
he cried out aloud as he went about,—‘“‘ That justice was trampled under foot ; 
that truth was perished, and nature confounded; and that the life of man was full 
of iniquity,” and every thing else that passion could suggest fo a man who spared 
not his own life; and at last he ventured to go to the king, and said,—* ‘Truly, I 
think thou.art a most miserable man, when thou hearkenest to most wicked 
wretches, against those that ought to be dearest to thee; since thou hast fre- 
quently resolved that Pheroras and Salome should be put to death, and yet be- 
lievest them against thy sons; while these, by cutting off the succession of thine 
own sons, leave all wholly to Antipater, and thereby choose to have thee such a 
king as may be thoroughly in their own power. However, consider whether this 
death of Antipater’s brethren will not make him hated by the soldiers ; tor there 
is nobody but commiserates the young men, and of the captains a great many 
show their indignation at it openly.” Upon his saying this, he named those that 
had such indignation: but the king ordered those men, with Tero himself and his 
son, to be seized upon immediately. ) 

5. At which time there was a certain barber, whose name was T'rypho. ‘This 
man leaped out from among the people in a kind of madness, and accused 
himself, and said,‘ This Tero endeavoured to persuade me also, to cut thy 
throat with my razor, when I trimmed thee, and promised that Alexander should 
give me large presents for so doing.”» When Herod heard this, he examined Tero, 
with his son and the barber, by the torture; but as the others denied the accusa.- 
tions, and he said nothing farther, Herod gave order that Tero should be racked 
more severely; but his son, out of pity to his father, promised to discover the 
whole to the king, if he would grant [that his father should be no longer tortured :] 
when he had agreed to this, he said, that. ‘his father, at the persuasion of Alex. 
ander, had an intention. to. kal him.”,. Now some said this was forged, in order 
.o free his father from his terments, and some saidit was. true... 
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6. And now Herod accused the captains and Tero in an assembly of the peo- 
ple and brought the people together in a body against them; and, accordingly, 
there were they put to death, together with [Trypho] the barber: they were killed 
by the pieces of wood ‘and the stones that were thrown at them. | He also sent 
his. sons t) Sebaste, a city not far from Czesarea, and ordered them to be there 
strangled; and as what he had ordered was executed immediately, so he com. 
manded that their dead bodies should be brought to the fortress Alexandrium, 
to be buried with Alexander, their grandfather by the mother’s side. And thie 
was the end of Alexander and Aristobulus. 


© ee 
CHAP. XXVIII. 


How Antipater is hated of all Men; and how the King’ espouses the Sons of those 
that had been slain: to his Kindred ; but that Antipater made him change them 
for other Women. Of Herod’s Marriages and Children. 


4 1. Bur an intolerable hatred fell upon Antipater from the nation, though he 
had now an indisputable title to the succession; because they all knew that he 
was the person who contrived all the calumnies against his brethren. However, 
he began to be ina terrible fear, as he saw the posterity of those that had been 
slain growing up; for Alexander had two sons by Glaphyra, Tigranes and Alex. 
ander; and Aristobulus had Herod, and Agrippa, and Aristobulus his sons, with 
Herodias and Mariamne his daughters, and all by Bernice, Salome’s daughter ; 
as for Glaphyra, Herod, as soon as he had killed Alexander, sent her back, to- 
gether with her portion, to Cappadocia. He married Bernice, Aristobulus’s daugh- 
ter, to Antipater’s uncie by his mother; and it was Antipater, who in order to 
reconcile her to him, when she had been at variance with him, contrived this 
match: he also got into Pheroras’s favour, and into the favour of Ceesar’s friends, 
by presents, and other ways of obsequiousness, and sent no smail sums of money 
to Rome: Saturninus also, and his friends in Syria, were all well replenished with 
the presents he made them ; yet the more he gave the more he was’hated, as not 
making these presents out of gencrosity, but spending his money out of fear. Ac- 
cordingly, it so fell out, that the receivers bore him no more good will than 
before, but that those to whom he gave nothing were his more bitter enemies. 
However, he bestowed his money every day more and more profusely, on ob- 
serving that, contrary to his expectations, the king was taking care about the 
orphans, and discoyering at the same time his repentance for killing their fathers, 
by his commiseration of those that sprang from them, 

2. Accordingly, Herod got together his kindred and friends, and set before 
them the children, and with his eyes full of tears, said thus'to them.—“It was an 
unlucky fate that took away from me these children’s fathers, which children are 
recommended to me by that. natural commiseration which their orphan condition 
requires: however, I will endeavour, though I have been a'most unfortunate fa- 
ther, to appear a better grandfather, and to leave these children such curators 
after myself as are dearest to me.’ I, therefore, betroth thy daughter, Pheroras, 
to the elder of these brethren, the children of Alexander, that thou mayest be 
“abliged to take care of them: | I also betroth to thy son, Antipater, the daughter 
af Aristobulus: be thou, therefore, a father to that’ orphan, and my son Herod 
{Philip} shall have her sister, whose grandfather, by the mother’s side, was high 
priest. And Jet every one that loves me be of my sentiments in these dispositions, 
. which none that hath an affection for me ‘will abrogate. And I pray God that-he 
will join these children together in marriage, to the advantage of my kingdom and 
af my posterity, and may he look down with eyes more serene upon them, than 
« looked upon their fathers.” 

.3 While he spake these words, he wept, and oined the children’s right hands 


& 
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together , after which he embraced them every one after an affectionate manner, - 
and dismissed the assembly Upon this, Antipater was in great disorder imme- 
diately, and lamented publicly at what was done ; for he supposed that this dignity 
which was conferred on these orphans was for his own destruction, even in his 
father’s lifetime; and that he should run another risk of losing the governmen, 
if Alexander’s sons should have-both Archelaus [a king] and Pheroras a tetrarch 
© support them. He also considered how he was himself hated by the nation, 
and how they pitied these orphans; how great affection the Jews bare to those 

_ brethren of his when they were alive, and how gladly they remembered them 
now they had perished by his means. So he resolved by all the ways possibte to 
get these espousals dissolved. ' 

4. Now he was atraid of going subtilely about this matter with his father, who 
was hard to be pleased, and was presently moved upon the least suspicion: so he 
ventured to go to him directly, and to beg of him before his face, not to deprive 
‘him of that dignity which he had been pleased to bestow uvon him, and ‘that he 
might not have the bare name of a king, while the power was in other persons ; 
for that he should never be able to keep the government, if Alexander’s son was 
to have both his grandfather Archelaus and Pheroras for his-curators; and he 
besought him earnestly, since there were so many of the royal family alive, that 
he would change those [intended] marriages. Now the king had nine* wives, 
and children by seven of them; Antipater was himself born of Doris, and Herod 
{ Philip] of Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter; Antipas also, and Archelaus, 
were by Malthace, the Samaritan, as was his daughter Olympias, which his bro- 
ther Joseph’st son had married; by Cleopatra of Jerusalem he had Herod and 
Philip, and by Pallas Phasaelus ; he had also two daughters, Roxana and Salome. 
the one by Phedra, and the other by Elpis; he had. also two wives that had ne 
children, the one his first cousin, and the other his niece; and besides these he 
had two daughters, the sisters of Alexander and Aristobulus, by Mariamne. Since, 
therefcre, the royal family was so numerous, Antipater prayed him to change 
these intended] marriages. 

5. When the king perceived what disposition he was in towards these orphans, 
she was angry at it, and a suspicion came into his mind, as to those sons whum 
he had put to death, whether that had not been brought about by the false tales 
of Antipater; so at that tume he made Antipater a long and a peevish answer, and 
bid him be gone. Yet was he afterwards prevailed upon cunningly by his flatte- 
rics, and changed the marnages: he married Aristobulus’s daughter to him, and 
his'son to Pheroras’s daughter. : . 

6. Now one may learn in this instance how very much this flattering Antipater 
could do, even what Salome in the like circumstances could not do: for when 
she who was his sister, and who by the means of Julia, Cesar’s wife, earnestly 
desired leave to be married to Sylleus the Arabian, Herod swore he would es. 
teem her his bitter enemy, unless she would leave off that project : he also caus. 
ed her, against her own consent, to be married to Alexas, a friend of his; and 
that one of her daughters should be married to Alexas’s son, and the other to 
Antipater’s uncle by the mother’s side. And for the daughters the king had by 
Mariamne, the one was married to Antipater, his sister’s son, and the other to 
his brother’s son Phasaelus. | . 


' 

“* Dean Aldrich takes notice here, that those nine wives of Herod were. alive at.the same ‘time; and 
tnat if the celebrated Mariamne, who was now dead, be reckoned, those wives were in all ten. [Ye 
it is remarkable that he had no more thao fifteen children by them all.] 

+ ‘Io prevent confusion, it may not be amiss, with Dean Aldrich, to distinguish between four Josepna 
‘mm the history of Herud. 1. Joseph, Herod’s uncle; and the isecond} husband of his sister Saleme, slain 
‘by Herod, on account of Mariamne. 2. Joseph, Herod’s questor, or treasurer, slain on the same ao- 
count. 3. Joseph, Herod’s brother, slain in battle against Antigonus. 4. Joseph, Herod’s nephew, the 
vusband of Olympias, mentioned in this place. ag aes 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Antipater becomes intolerable. He is sent to Rome, and carries Herod’s Tes- 
tament with him. Pheroras leaves his brother, that he may keep his 
Wife. He dies at Home. 


§ 1. Now when Antipater had cut off the hopes of the orphans, and had con- 
tracted such affinities as would be most for his own advantage, he proceeded 
briskly, as having a certain expectation of the kingdom; and as he had now as- 
surance added to his wickedness he became intolerable; for not being able to 
avoid the hatred of all people, he built his security upon the terror he struck into 
them. Pheroras also assisted him in his designs, looking upon him as already 
fixed in the kingdom. ‘There was also a company of women in the court, which 
excited new disturbances; for Pheroras’s wife, together with her mother and 
sister, as also Antipater’s mother, grew very impudent in the palace. She also 
was so insolent as to affront the king’s twe Caughters,* on which account the king 
hated her to a great degree ; yet although these women were hated by him, they 
domineered over others: there was only Salome who opposed their good agree- 
ment, and informed the king of their mectings, as not being for the advantage of 
his affairs. And when those women knew what calumnies she had raised against 
them, and how much Herod was displeased, they left off their public meetings 
and friendly entertainments of one another: nay, on the contrary, they pretend- 
ed to quarrel] one with another when the king was within bearing. ‘he like 
dissimulation did Antipater make use of, and when matters were public, he op- 
posed Pheroras ; but still they had private cabals and merry meetings in the 
night-time ; nor did the observation of others do any more than confirm their mutual 
agreement. However, Salome knew every thing they did, and told every thing 
to Herod. 

2. But he was inflamed with anger at them, and chiefly at Pheroras’s wife ; 
for Salome had principally accused her. So he got an assembly of his friends 
and kindred tegether, and there accused this woman of many things, and parti- 
cularly of the affronts she had offered his daughters; and that she had supplied 
the Pharisees with money, by way of rewards for what they had done against him, 
aad had procured his brother to become his enemy, by giving him love potions. 
At length he turned his speech to Pheroras, and told him, that ‘he would give 
him his choice of these two things, whether he would keep in with him his bro- 
ther, or with his wife?” And when Pheroras said that he would diet rather than 
forsake his wife, Herod not knowing what to do farther in that matter, turned his 
speech to Antipater, and charged him to have no intercourse either with Phero- 
ras’s wife, or with Pheroras himself, or with any one belonging to her. Now 
though Antipater did not transgress that his injunction publicly, yet did he in se- 
cret come to their night meeting; and because he was afraid that Salome ob- 
served what he did, he procured, by the means of his Italian friends, that he 
might go and live at Rome: for when they wrote that it was proper for Antipa- 
ter to be sent to Cesar for sorhe time, Herod made no delay, but sent him, and 
that with a splendid attendance and a great deal of money, and gave him his tes- 


* These daughters of Herod, whom Pheroras’s wife affronted, were Salome and Roxane, two virgins, 
who were born to him of his two wives, Elpis and Phedra. See Herod’s genealogy, Antiq. B. xvii. ch. 1 
eect. 3. . 

+ This strange obstinacy of I’heroras in retaining his wife, who was one of a low family, and re- 
fusing to marry one nearly related to Herod, though he so earnestly desired it, as also that wife’s adimis- 
gion to the counsels of the other great court ladies, together withHerod’s own importunity as to Pheroras's 
divorce and other marriage, all so remarkable here or in the Antiquities, B. xvii. ch. il. sect. 4, and ch. 
iii. sect. 3, cann“t be well accounted for, but on the supposal that Pheroras believed, and Herod suspect 
ed, that the Pharisees’ prediction, as if the crown of Judea should be translated from Herod to Pherg- 
ras’s posterity, and that most probably to Pheroras’s posterity by this his wife, also would provs true. 
See Antiq. B. xvii. ch. ii, sect. 4. and ch. ni. sect. 1. 
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tament to carry with him, wherein Antipater had the kingdom bequeathed to him 
and wherein Herod was named for Antipater’s successor, that Herod, I mean 
who was the son of Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter, | 

3. Sylleus also, the Arabian, ‘sailed to Rome, without any regard to Cewsar’s in 
junctions, and this in order to oppose Antipater with all his might, as to that law- 
suit which Nicolaus had with him before. This Sylleus had alsoa great contest 
with Aretas his own king ; for he had slain many others of Aretas’s friends, and 
particularly Sohemus, the most potent man in the city Petra. Moreover, he had 
prevailed with Phabatus, who was Herod’s steward, by. giving him a great sum) of 
money, to assist him against Herod; but when Herod gave him more, he induced 
him to leave Sylleus, and by bis means he demanded of him all that Casar had re: 
quired of him to pay. Lut when Sylleus paid nothing of what he was to pay, and 
did also accuse Phabatus to Cxsar, and said that he was neta steward for Coesar’s 
advantage, but for Herod’s, Phabatus was angry at limon that account, but was 
still in very great esteem with Herod, and discovered Sylleus’s grand secrets ; 
and told the king that Sylleus had corrupted Corimthus, one of the guards of his 
body, by bribing him, and of whom he must therefore have a care. Accordingly, 
the king complied; for this Corinthus, though he were brought up in Herod’s 
kingdom, vet was he by birth an Arabian; so the king ordered him to be taken 
up immediately, and not only him, but two other Arabians who were caught with 
him; the one of them was Sylleus’s friend, the other the head of atribe. These 
Jast being put to the torture, confessed that they had prevailed with Corinthus, 
for a large sum of money, to kill Herod; and when they had been farther exa- 
inined before Saturninus the president of Syria, they were sent to Rome. 

4. However, Herod did not leave off importuning Pheroras, but proceeded to 
force him to put away his wife: yet could he not devise any way by which he 
could bring the woman herself to punishment, although he had many causes of 
hatred to her, till at length he was in such great uneasiness at her, that he cast- 
both her and his brother out.of his kingdom. Pheroras took this injury very pa- 
tiently, and went away into his own tetrarchy [Perea beyond Jordan, | and sware 
that there should be but one end put to his flight, and ihat should be Herod’s death: 
and that he would never return while he was alive. Nor, indeed, would he return 
when his brother was sick, although he earnestly sent for him to come to him, 
because he had a mind to leave some injunctions with him before he died ; but 
Herod unexpectedly recovered. <A little alterward Pheroras himself fell sick, when 
Herod showed great moderation ; for he came to him, and pitied his case, agd 
i00k care of him; but his affection for him did him no good, for Phereras died a 
little afterward. Now though Herod had so great an affection for him to the last 
day of his life, yet was a report spread abroad that he had killed him by poison. 
However, he took care to have his dead body carried to Jerusalem, and appointed 
a very great mourning to the whole nation for him, and bestowed a most, pompous 
funeral upon him. And this was the end that one of Alexander’s and Aristobu. 
jus’s murderers came to. ) 


CHAP. XXX. 


When Herod made Inquiry about Pheroras’s Death, a Discovery was made that An 
tipater had prepared a poisonous Draught for him. Herod casts Doris and 
her Accomplices, as also Mariamne, out of the Palace, and blots her Son 
Herod out of his Testament. 


4 1. Bur now the punishment was transferred unto the original author Antipa. 
ter, aud took its rise from the death of Pheroras: for certain of his freedmen 
‘ame with a sad countenance to the king, and told him, that “his brother had 
heen destroyed by poison, and that his wife had brought him somewhat that was 
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prepared after an unusual manner; and that, upon his eating it, he preseatly fell 
into his distemper: that Antipater’s mother and sister two days before brougiit a 
weman out of Arabia that was skilful in mixing’ such drugs, that she might pre. 

‘pare a love potion for Pheroras; and that instead of a love potion, she had given 
him deadly poison; and that this was done by the management of Sylleus, who 
was acquainted with that woman.” 

2. The king was deeply affected with so many suspicions, and had the maid. 
fervants, and some of the free women also, tortured; one of which cried out in 
er agonies,—“* May that God that governs the earth and the heaven punish this 
author of all these our miseries, Antipater’s mother!’ ‘The king took a handle 
from this confession, and proceeded to inquire farther into the truth of the mat- 
ter. So this woman discovered the friendship of Antipater’s mother to Pheroras 
and Antipater’s women, as also their secret mectings, and that Pheroras and An. 
tipater had drunk with them for a whole night together as they returned from the 
king, and would not suffer any body, either man-servant or maid-servant, to bé 
there; while one of the freewomen discovered the matter. . . 

3. Upon this Herod tortured the maid-servants every one by themselves sepa- 
rately, who all unanimously agreed in the foregoing discovertes; and that, ac 
cordingly by agreement they went away, Antipater to Rome, and Pheroras to 

Perea ; for that they oftentimes talked to one another thus:—** That after Herod 
had slain Alexander and Aristobulus, he would fall upon them and upon their 
wives, because after he had not spared Mariamne and her children, he would spare 
nobody; and that for this reason it was best to get as far off the wild beast as 
they were able.” And that Antipater oftentimes lamented his own case before 
his mother, and said to her, that “he had already gray hairs upon his head, and 
that his father grew younger again every day; and that, perhaps, death would 
overtake him before he should begin to be a king in earnest; and that in 
case Herod should die, which yet nobody knew when it would be, the enjoyment 
cf the succession could certainly be but for a little time ; for that these heads of 
Hydra, the sons of Alexander and Aristobulus, were growing up: that he was 
deprived by his father of the hopes of being succeeded by his children ; for that 
his successor after his death was not to be any one of his own sons, but Herod the 
son of Mariamne: that in this point Herod was plainly distracted, to think that 
his testament should therem take place ; for he would take care that not one of 
his posterity should remain, because he was of all fathers the greatest hater of 
‘his children. Yet does he hate his brother still worse, whence it was that he 
awhile ago gave himself a hundred talents, that he should not have any in- 
iercourse with Pheroras. And when Pheroras said, wherein have we done him 
any harm? Antipater replied, [ wish he would but deprive us of all we have, 
and leave us naked and alive only; but it is, indeed, impossible to escape this 
wild beast, who is thus given to murder ; who will not permit us to love any per- 
son openly, although we be together privately ; yet may we be so openly too, if 
we have but the courage andthe hands of men.” 

4° These things were said by the women upon the torture; as also that Phe- 
roras resolved to fly with them to Perea. Now Herod gave credit to all they 
said, on account of the affair of the hundred talents; for he had no discourse 
with any body about them, but only with Antipater. So he vented his anger first 
of all against Antipater’s mother, and took away from her all the ornaments which 
he had given her, which cost a great many talents, and cast her out of the palace 
a second time. He also took care of Pheroras’s women after their tortures, as 
being now reconciled to tnem; but he was in great consternation himself, and 
inflamed upon every suspicion, and had many innocent persons led to the torture. 
out-of his fear Jest he should leave any guilty persons untortured. | 

5. And now it was that he betook himself to examine Antipater of Samaria, 
who was the steward of [his son] Antipater; and upon torturing him he learned, 
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that Antipater had sent for a potion of deadly poison for him out of Egypt, by | 
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Antiphilus a companion of his: that Theudio, the uncle of Antipater, had it from 
him, and delivered it to Pheroras ; for that Antipater had charged him to take his 
father off while he was at Rome, and so free him from the suspicion of doing it 
himself: that Pheroras also committed this potion to his wife. Then did the king 
send for her, and bid her bring to him what she had received immediately. So 
she came out of her house as if she would bring it with her, but threw herself 
down from the top of her house, in order to prevent any examination and torture 
from the king. However, it came to pass, as it seems by the providence of God, 
when he intended to bring Antipater to punishment, that she fell not upon her 
head, but upon other parts of her body, and escaped. The king, when she was 
brought to him, took care of her (for she was at first quite senseless upon her 
fall,) and asked her why she had thrown herself down? and gave her his oath, 
that ifshe would speak the real truth, he would excuse her from punishment ; but 

that if she concealed any thing, he would have her body torn to BO by tor — 
nents, and leave no part of it to be buried. 

6. Upon this the woman paused a little, and then said,—‘* Why te I spare te 
speak of these grand secrets, now Pheroras is dead, that ‘would only tend to save 
Antipater, who is all our destruction? Hear then, ‘0 king, and be thou and God 
himself, who cannot be deceived, witnesses to the truth of what I am going to 
say. When thou didst sit weeping by Pheroras as he was dying, then it was that 
he called me to him, and said, ‘“‘ My dear wife, I have been greatly mistaken as to 
the disposition of my brother towards me, and have hated him that is so affection. 
ate to me, and have contrived to kill him who is in such disorder for me before ] 
am dead. As for myself, I receive the recompense of my impiety; but do thou 
bring what poison was left with us by Antipater, and which thou keepest in order 
to destroy him, and consume it immediately in the fire in my sight, that I may not 
be liable to the avenger in the invisible world. ‘This I brought as he bid me, 
and emptied the greatest part of it into the fire, but reserved a little of it for my 
own use against uncertain futurity, and out of my fear for thee.” 

7. When she had said this, she brought the box, which had a smal] quantity 
of this potion in it: but the king let her alone, and transferred the tortures to An- 
tiphilus’s mother and brother, who both confessed that Antiphilus brought 
that box out of Egypt, and that they had received the potion from a brother “of 
his, who was a physician at Alexandria. Then did the ghosts of Alexander and 
Aristobulus go round all the palace, and became the inquisitors and discoverers 
ot what could not otherwise have been found out, and brought such as were the 
ireest from suspicion to be examined ; whereby it was discovered, that Mariamne 
the high priest’s daughter was conscious of this plot, and her very brothers, when 
they were tortured, declared it soto be. Whereupon the king avenged this in 
solent attempt of the mother upon her son, and blotted Herod, whom he had by 
her, out of his testament, who had been before named therein as successor to 
Antipater. 


CHAP. XXX0. 


Anlinates is convicted by Bathyllus; but he still returns from Rome without 
knowing it. Herod brings him to his Trial. 


§ 1. Arrer these things were over, Bathyllus came under examination, in order 
to convict Antipater, who proved the concluding attestation to Antipater’s de- 
signs: for indeed, he was no other than his freedman. This man came and 
brought another deadly potion, the poison of asps, ‘and the juices of other ser- 

ents, that if the first potion did not do the business, Pheroras and his wife might 
be armed with this also to destroy the king. He brought also an addition to 
Antipater’ s insolent attempts against his father which was the letters which 
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he wrote against his brethren, Archelaus and Philip, which were the king's 
sons, and educated at Rome, being yet youths, but of generous dispositions. An- 
tipater sét himself to get rid of these as soca as he could, that they might not 
be prejuaicial to his hopes, and to that end he forged letters against them in the 
name of his friends at Rome. Some of these he corrupted by bribes to write 
how they grossly reproached their father, and did openly bewail Alexander and 
Aristobulus, and were uneasy at their being recalled ; for their father had already 
sent for them, which was the very thing that troubled Antipater. 

2. Nay, indeed, while Antipater was in Judea, and before he was upon his 
iourney to Rome, he gave money to have the like letters sent against them from 
Rome, and then came to his father, who as yet had no suspicion of him, and 
apologized for his brethren, and alleged on their behalf, that some of the things 
contained in those letters were false, and others of them were only youthful 
errors. Yet at the same time that he expended a great deal of his money by 
making presents to such as wrote against his brethren, did he aim to bring 
his accounts into confusion, by buying costly garments and carpets of various 
contextures, with silver and gold cups, and a great many more curious things, 
that so among the very great expenses laid out upon such furniture, he might con- 
ceal the moncy he had used in hiring men [to write the letters ;] for he brought 
in an account of his expenses, amounting to two hundred talents, his main pre- 
tence for which was the lawsuit he had been in with Syileus. So while all his 
rogueries, even those of a lesser sort also, were covered by his greater villany, 
while all the examinations by torture proclaimed his attempt to murder his father, 
and the letters proclaimed his second attempt to murder his brethren; yet did no 
one of those that came to Rome inform him of his misfortunes in Judea, although 
seven months had intervened between his conviction and his return, so great 
was the hatred which they all bore to him. And, perhaps, they were the ghosts 
of those brethren of his that had been murdered, that stopped the mvuths of those 
that intended to have told him. He then wrote from Rome. and informed [his 
friends} that he would soon come to them, and how he was dismissed with honour 
by Cesar. 

8. Now the king being desirous to get this plotter against him into his hands, 
and being also afraid lest he should some way come to the knowledge how his 
affairs stood, and be upon his guard, he dissembled his anger in his epistle to 
him, as in other points he wrote kindly to him, and desired him to make hasie, 
because, if he came quickly, he would then lay aside the complaints he had 
against his mother; for Antipater was not ignorant that his mother had been ex- 
pelled out of the palace. However, he had before received a letter, which con- 
tained an account of the death of Pheroras at Tarentum,* and made great la- 
mentations at it, for which some commended him, as being for his own uncle: 
though probably this confusion arose on account of his having thereby failed in 
his plot [on his father’s life,] and his tears were more for the loss of him that 
was to have been subservient therein, than for [an uncle] Pheroras: moreover 
a sort of fear came upon him as to his designs, lest the poison should have been 
discovered. However, when he was in Cilicia, he received the forementioned 
epistle from his father, and made great haste accordingly. But when he had 
sailed to Celendris, a suspicion came into his mind relating to his mother’s mis- 
fortunes, as if his soul foreboded some mischief to itself. ‘Those, therefore, of 
his friends which were the most considerate, advised him not rashly to go to his 
father, till he had learned what were the occasions why his mother had been 
ejected, because they were afraid that he might be involved in the calumnies 
that had been cast upon his mother: but those that were less: considerate, and 
had more regard to their own desires of seeing their native country than to An- 
tipater’s safety, persuaded him to make haste home, and not, by delaying his 
journey, afford his father ground for an ill suspicion, and give a handle to those 


* This Tarentum has coins still extant, as Reland informs us here in his note, 
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that raised stories against him; for that in case any thing had been moved to his 
disadvantage, it was owing to his absence, which durst not have been done had 
he been present, And they said it was absurd to deprive himself of certain hap- 
pmess for the sake of an uncertain suspicion, and not rather to return to his 
father, and take the royal authority upon him, which was im a state of fluctuation 
on his account only.. Antipater complied with this last advice, for Providence 
hurried him on [to his destruction.] So he passed over the sea, and landed at 
Sebastus, the haven of Cesarea. 

4, And here he found a perfect and unexpected solitude, while every body 
avoided him, and nobody durst come at him; for he was equally hated by all 
men; and now that hatred had liberty to show itself, and the dread men were in 
of the king’s anger made men keep from him; fur the whole city [of Jerusalem] 
was filled with the rumours about Antipater, and Antipater himself was the only 
person who was ignorant of them; for as no man was dismissed more magnifi- 
cently when he began his voyage to Rome, so was no man now received back 
with greater ignominy. And, indeed, he began already to suspect what misfor- 
tunes there were in Herod’s family; yet did he cunningly conceal his suspicion ; 
and while he was inwardly ready to die for fear, he put on a forced boldness of 
countenance. Nor could he now fly any whither, nor had he any way of emerg- 
ing out of the difficulties which encompassed him; nor, indeed, had he even 
there any certain intelligence of the affairs of the royal family, by reason of the 
threats the king had given cut: yet had he some small hopes of better tidings ; 
for, perhaps, nothing had been discovered ; or, if any discovery had been made, 
perhaps he should be able to clear himself by impudence and artfal tricks, which 
were the only things he relied upon for his deliverance. 

5, And with these hopes did he screen himself, till he came to the palace, 
without any friends with him; for these were affronted, and shut out at the first 
gate. Now Varus, the president of Syria, happened, to be in the palace [at this 
juncture ]so Antipater went in to his father, and, putting on a bold face, he came 
near to salute him; but Herod stretched out his hands, and turned his head away 
from him, and cried out,—‘* Even this is an indication of a parricide, to ve de- 
sirous to get me into his arms, when he is under such heinous accusations. God 
confound thee, thou vile wretch, do not thou touch me, tll thou hast cleared thy- 
sclf of these crimes that are charged upon thee. 1 appoint thee a court where 
thou art to be judged, and this Varus, who is very seasonably here, co be thy 
judge; and get thou thy defence ready against to-morrow ; for { give thee su 
much time to prepare subtile excuses for thyself.”’ And as Antipater was so con. 
founded that he was able to make no answer to this charge, he went away; bw. 
his mother and wife came to him, and told him of all the evidence he had gotten 
against him. Hereupon he recollected himself and consicered what defence he 
should make against the accusations. 


& ereEDerues 
CHAP. XXX. 


Antipater is accused before Varus, and is convicted of laying a Plet [against his 
Father] by the strongest Evidence. Hered puts off his Punishment. till he should 
be recoveied, and in the mean time alters his Testament 


§ 1. Now the day following the kicg assembled a court of his kinsmen and 
friends, and called in Antipater’s friends also: Herod himself with Varus were 
the presidents ; and Herod called for all the witnesses, and ordered them to be 
brought in; among whom some of the domestic servants of Antipater’s mother 
were brought in also, ho had but a little while before been caught, as they were 
carrying the following letter from her to her son.—“ Since all those things have 
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been already discovered by thy father, do not thou come to him unless thou canst 
procure some assistance from Caesar.” When this and the other witnesses were 
introduced, Antipater came in, and falling on his face before his father’s feet, he 
said,—‘ Father, I beseech thee do net condemn me beforehand, but let thy ears 
be unbiased, and attend to my defence; for if thou wilt give me leave, I will de- 
eee tits thatid ‘am innocent.” 

Hereupon Herod cried out to him to hold: his peace, and spake thus to 
qe :—- T cannot but think that thou, Varus, and every other upright judge, 
will determine that Antipater is a vile wretch. [am also afraid that thou wilt 
abhor my ill fortune, and judge me also myself worthy of all sorts of calamity, 
for begetting such children; while vet I ought rather to be pitied, who have been 
so affectionate a father to such wretched sons; for when I had settled the king- 
dom on my former sons, even when they were young, and when, besides shes 
charges of their education at Rome, I had made them the friends of Cesar, and 
made them envied by other kings, I found them plotting against me; these have 
been put to death, and that, in great measure, for the lees of Antipater ; ; for as 
he was then young, and eppointed to be my successor, I took care chiefly to se- 
cure him from danger: but this profligate wild beast, when he had been over and 
above satiated with that patience which I showed him, he made use of that 
abundance I had given him against myself; for I seemed to him to live too long, 
and he was very uneasy at the old age [ was arrived at ; nor could he stay any 
tonger, but would be a king by parricide. And justly ‘am I served by him for 
sringing him back out of the country to court, when he was of no esteem before, 
and for. thrusting out those sons of mine that were born of the queen, and for 
making him a successor to my dominions. I confess to thee, O Varus, the great 
folly I was guilty of; for T provoked those sons of mine to act against me, and 
cut off their just expectations for the sake of Antipater ; and, indeed, what kind. 
ness did I do to them that could equal what I have done to Antipater ; te whom | 
have, in a manner, yielded up my royal authority while | am alive, and whom I 
have openly named for the successor to my dominions in my testament, and given 
him a yearly revenue of his own of fifty talents, and supplied him with money to 
an extravagant degree out of my own revenue ; and when he was lately about to 
sai} to Rome, I gave him three hundred talents, and recommended him, and him 
alone of all my children. to Ceasar, as his Ridwouks deliverer. Now what crimes 
were those other sons of mine guilty of like these of Antipater 7 and what evi- 
dence was thera brought against them so strong as there is to demonstrate this 
son to have plrrted against ‘me? Yet does this parricide presume to speak for 
himself, ang popes to obscure the truth by his cunning tricks. Thou, O Varus, 
must guard tayself against him; for I know the wild ‘beast, and | foresee how 
plausibsrry he will talk, and his smetid feit lamentation. This was he who exhorted 
me to havea care of Alexander, when he was alive, and not intrust-my body with 
allmen! This was he who came to my many bed, and looked about lest any one 
should lay snares for me! This was he who took care of my sleep, and secured 
me from any fear of danger, who comforted me under the trouble J was in upon 
the slaughter of mv sons, and looked to see what affection my surviving brethren 
bore me! This was my protector, and the guardian of my body! And when | 
call to mind, O Varus, his eraftiness upon every occasion, and his art of dissem- 
bling, I can hardly believe that Lam still alive, and I wonder how I have escape 
such a deep plotter of mischief. However, since some fate or other makes m5 
house desolate, and perpetually raises up those that are dearest to me against 
me, I will, with tears, lament my hard fortune, and privately groan under my 
lonesome condition ; yet am | resolved that no one who thirsts after my blood 
— shall escape punishment, although the evidence should extend itself to ail my 
sons.” 

3. Upon Herod’s saying this, he was interrupted by the confusion he was 
in; but ordered Nicolaus, one of his friends, to produce the evidence agaist 
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Antipater. But in the mean time Antrpater lifted up his head (for he lay on the 
ground before his father’s feet,) and cried out aloud,—‘ ‘Thou. O father, hast 
made my apology for me; for how can I be a parricide, whom thou thyself con- 
tussest to have always had for thy guardian? Thou callest my filial affection pro- 
digious lies and hypocrisy ; how, then, could it be that I, who was so subtile ii 
other matters, should here be so mad as not to understand that it was not easy 
that he who committed so horrid a crime could be concealed from men, but im- 
possible that he should be concealed from the Judge of heaven, who sees all 
things, and is present everywhere? or did not 1 know what end my brethren 
came to, on whom God inflicted so great a punishment for their evil designs 
against thee? And, indeed, what was there that could vossibly provoke me 
against thee? Could the hope of being aking do it? Iwas a king already. 
Could I suspect hatred from thee? No. Was not I beloved by thee? And what 
- other fear could I have? Nay, by preserving thee safe, I was a terror to others. 
Did I want money ? No; for who was able to expend so much as myself? In- 
deed, father, had I been the most execrable of all mankind, and had I had the 
soul of the most cruel wild beast, must [ not have been overcome with the be- 
nefits thou hadst bestowed upon me? whom, as thou thyself sayest, thou broughtest 
into the palace ‘| whom thou didst prefer before so many of thy sons; whom 
thou madest a king in thine own lifetime ; and by the vast magnitude of the other 
advantages thou bestowedst on me, thou madest me an object of envy. O 
miserable man! that thou shouldst undergo this bitter absence, and thereby af- 
ford a great opportunity for envy to arise against thee, and a long space for such 
us were laying designs against thee! Yet was I absent, father, on thy affairs, 
that Svlleus might not treat thee with contempt in thine old age. Rome is a 
witness to my filial affection, and so is Cesar, the ruler of the habitable earth, 
who oftentimes called me Philopater.* ‘Take here the letters he hath sent thee ; 
they are more to be believed than the calumnies raised here: these letters are 
iny only apology; these I use as the demonstration of that natural affection | 
have to thee. Remember that it was against my own choice ‘that I sailed (to 
. Rome,] as knowing the latent hatred that was in the kingdom against me. It was 
thou, O father, however unwillingly, who hast been my ruin, by forcing me to 
allow time for calumnies against me, and envy at me. However, I am come 
hither, and am ready to hear the evidence there is against me [f I be a par- 
ricide, J have passed by land and by sea without suffering any misfortune on either 
of them: but this method of trial is no advantage to me; for it seems, O father, 
that Iam already condemned both before God and before thee; and us I am 
already condemned, I beg that thou wilt not belteve the others that have 
been tortured, but let ‘the fire be brought to torment me; ‘et the racks march 
through my bowels ; have no regard to any lamentations that this polluted body 
can make ; for if I be a parricide, I ought not to die without torture.” Thus 
did Antipater cry out with lamentation and weeping, and moved all the rest, and 
Varus in particular, to commiserate his case. Herod was the only person whose 
passion was too strong to permit him to weep, as knowing that the testimonies 
against him were true. ; | 

4. And now it was that, at the king’s command, Nicolaus, when he had pre- 
mised a great deal about the craftiness of Antipater, and had prevented the effects 
of their commiseration to him, afterwards brought in a bitter and large accusation 
against him, ascribing all the wickedness that had been in the kingdom to him, 
and especially the murder of his brethren, and demonstrated that they had pe- 
rished by the calumnies he had raised against them. He also said, that he had 
laid designs against them that were still alive, as if they were laying: plots for the 
BACCESSION ; and [said he| how can it be supposed that he who preparea poison 
fur his father should abstain from mischief as to his brethren? He then proceeded.” 
wc convict him of the attempt to poison Herod, and gave an account in uruer or 


* A lover of his father. 
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the several discoveries that had been made, and had great indignation as to the 
affair of Pheroras, because Antipater had been for making him murder his brother, 
and had corrupted those that were dearest to the king, and filled the whole palace 
with wickedness ; and when he had insisted on many other accusations, and the 
proofs for them, he left off. 

5. ‘Phen Varus bid Antipater make his defence; but he lay long in silence, 
and said no more but this,—‘‘ God is my witness that I am entirely innocent.” So 
Varus asked for the potion, and give it to be drunk by a condemned malefactor 
who was then in prison, who died upon the spot. So Varus, when he had had a 
very private discourse with Herod, and had written an account of this assembly 
(o Cesar, went away, after a day’sstay. Phe king also bound Antipater, and 
sent away to inform Cesar of his misfortunes. 

6. Now after this it was discovered that Antipater had laid a plot against Sa- 
lome also ; for one of Antiphilus’s domestic servants came and brought letters 
from Rome, from a-maid servant of Julia [Cesar’s wife,] whose name was Acme. 
By her a message was sent to the king, that she had found a letter written by 
Salome among Julia’s papers, and had sent it to him privately, out of hey good 
will to him. This letter of Salome contained the most bitter reproaches of the 
king, and the highest accusations against him. Antipater had forged this letter, 
and had corrupted Acme, aud persuaded her to send it to Herod. This was 
proved by her letter to Antipater, for thus did this woman write to him.—“ As 
thou desirest, [ have written a letter to thy father, and have sent that letter, and 
am persuaded that the king will not spare his sister when he reads it. ‘Thou 
wilt do well to remember what thou hast promised when all is accomplished.” 

7. When this epistle was discovered, and what the epistle forged against Sa- 
lome contained, a suspicion came into the king’s mind, that, perhaps, the letters 
against Alexander were also forged: he was, moreover, greatly disturbed, and 
ina passion, because he had almost slain his sister on Antipater’s account. He 
did no longer delay, therefore, to bring him to punishment for all his crimes: yet 
when he was eagerly pursuing Antipater, he was restrained by a severe distemper 
he fell into. However, he sent an account to Cesar about Acme, and the con- 
trivances against Salome: he sent also for his testament and altered it, and 
therein made Antipas king, as taking no care of Archelaus and Philip, because 
Antipater had blasted their reputations with him; but he bequeathed to Cesar, 
besides other presents that he gave him, a thousand talents; as also to his wife 
and children, and friends, aud freedmen, about five hundred : he also bequeathed 
to all others a great quantity of land and of money, and showed his respects to 
Salome, his sister, by giving her most splendid gifts. And this was what was 
contained in his testament, as it was now altered. 


—_———— 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The golden Eagle is cut to Pieces. Herod’s Barbarity wher he was ready te 
die. He atiempts to kill himself. He commands Antipater to be slain. 
He survives him five Days, and then dies. 


§ 1. Now Herod’s distemper became more and more severe to him, and this 
because these his disorders fell upon him in his old age, and when he was in a 
inelancholy condition ; for he was already almost seventy years of age, and had 
been brought low by the calamities that happened to him about his children, 
whereby he had no pleasure in life, even when he was in health; the grief alsa 
that Antipater was still alive aggravated his disease, whom he resolved to put 
to death now, not at random, but as soon as he should be well again, and resolved 
to have him slain [in a public manner. ] 

2. There also now happened to him, among his other calamities, a certain 
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oopulaa sedition. There were two men of learning in the city [Jerusalem,] whe 
were thought the most skilful in the laws of their country, and were, on that ae- 
sount, had in very great esteem all over the nation; they were, the one Judas, 
the son of Sepphoris, and the other Matthias, the son of Margalus. ‘There was 
a great concourse of the young men to these men, when they expounded the laws, 
and there got together every day a kind of an army of such as were growing up 
to be men. Now when these men were informed that the king was wearing 
away with melancholy, and with a distemper, they dropped words to their ae. 
quaintance how it was now a very proper time to defend the cause of God, and 
to pull down what had been erected contrary to the laws of their country ; for it 
was unlawful there should be any»such thing in the temple as images, or faces, 
or the like representation of any animal whatsoever. Now the king had put up 
a golden eagle over the great gate of the temple, which these learned men ex- 
horted them to cut down, and told them, that if there should any danger arise, it 
was a glorious thing to die for the laws of their country: because that the soul* 
was immortal, and that an eternal enjoyment of happiness did await such as died 
on that account; while the mean spirited, and those that were not wise enough to 
show a right love of their souls, preferred death by a disease before that which 
is the result of a virtuous behaviour. 

83. At the same time ‘that these men made this speech to their disciples, a 

. 7Z ° . 

rumour was spread abroad that the king was dying, which made-the young 
men set about the work with greater boldness: they, therefore, let themselves 
down from the top of the temple with thick cords, and this,at midday, and while 
a great number of people were in the temple, and cut down that golden eagle 
with axes. This was presently told to the king’s captain of the temple, who 
came running with a great body of soldiers, and caught about forty of the young 
men, and brought them to the king. And when he asked them, first of all, whe- 
ther they had been so hardy as to cut down the golden eagle? they confessed they 
had done so; and when he had asked them, by whose command they had done 
it? they replied, At the command of the law of their country; and when he far. 
ther asked them, how they could be so joyful when they were to be put to death? 
they replied, Because they should enjoy greater happiness afier they were dead.* 

4, At this the king was in such an extravagant passion, that he overcame his 
disease [for the time,| and went out, and spake to the people; wherein he made 
a terrible accusation against those men, as being guilty of sacrilege, and as making 
greater attempts under pretence of their law, and he thought they deserved to be 
punished as impious persons. Whereupon the people were afraid lest a grea, 
number should be found guilty; and desired that when be had first pumished 
those that put them upon this work, and then those that were caught in it, he 
would leave off his anger as to the rest. With this the king complied, though 
not without difficulty, and ordered those.that had let themselves down, togethe1 
with their rabbins, to be burnt alive, but delivered the rest that were caught to 
the proper officers to be put to death by them, 

* Since in these two sections we have an evident account of the Jewish opinions in the days of Jose 

nus, about a future happy state, and the resurrection of the dead, as in the New Testament, John, x. 
24, i shall here refer to the ether places in Josephus, before he became a Catholic Christian, which con 
cern the same matters; Of the War, B. it. ch. viii. sect. 10, 11; B. ili, ch. viii. sect. 4; B. vii. ch. vie 
sect. 7; Contr. Apion, B. ii. sect. 30: where we may observe, that none of these passages are in his bouks 
uf Antiquities, written peculiarly for the use of the Gentiles, to whom he thouglit it not proper to insist 
ub topics so much out of their way as these were. Nor 1s this observation to be omitted here, especially 
on account of the sensible difference we have now before us in Josepbus’s representation of the argu- 
‘nents used by the rabbins to persuade their scholars to hazard their lives for the vindication of God's 
law against images, by Moses, as well as of the answers those scholars made to Herod, when they were 
caught and ready to die forthe same; I mean as compared with the parallel arguments and answers 
represented in the Antiquities, B. xvil. chap. vi. sect. 2,8.. A like difference between Jewish and Gen- 
tile notions the reader will find in my notes on Antiquities, B. iii, ch. vii. sect. 7; B. xv. ch. ix. sect. 1 
See the like also in the case of the three Jewish sects in the Antiquities, B. xiii. ch. v. sect. 9, and ch. 
x. sect 4,5; B. xviii. ch. 1. sect. 5, and conipared with this in his Wars of toe Jews, B. ii. ch. viii 
seet. 2—14. Nor does St. Paul himself reason to Gentiles at Athens, Acts, xvii. 16, 34,as he does w 
Jews in his epistles. 
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‘5. After this the distemper seized upon his wrole body, and greatly disordered 
all his parts with various symptoms; for there was a gentle fever upon him, and 
an intolerable itching over all the surface of his body, and continued pains in his 
coion, and dropsical | tumours about his feet, and an inflammation of the abdomen, 
and a putrefaction of his privy member, that produced worms. Besides which, 
he had a great difficulty of breathing upon him, and could not breathe but when 
he sat upright, and had a convulsion of all his members, insomuch that the 
diviners said those diseases were a punishment upon him for what he had done 
to the rabbins. Yet did he struggle with his numerous disorders, and still had a 
desire to live, and hoped-for recovery, and considered of several methods of cure. 
Accordingly he went over Jordan, and made use of those hot baths at Callirhoe 
which run into the lake Asphaltitis, but are themselves sweet enough to be drunk. 
And here the physicians thought proper to bathe his whole body in warm oil, by 
letting it down into a large vessel full of oil; whereupon his eyes failed him, and 
he came and went as if he were dying; and-as a tumult was then made by his 
servants, at their voice he revived again. Yet did he after this despair of reco- 
very, and gave orders that each soldier. should have fifty drachmi apiece, and 
that his commanders and friends should have great sums of money given them. 

6. He then returned back and came to Jericlio, i in such a melancholy state of 
body as almost threatened him with present death, when he proceeded to at- 
tempt a horrid wickedness ; for/he got together the most illustrious men of the 
whole Jewish nation, out of every village, into a place called the Hippodrome, 
and. there shut them in. He then called for his sister Salome and her husband 
Alexas, and made’ this speech to them :—‘ [ know well enough that the Jews 
will keep a festival upon my death: however, it is in my power to be mourned 
for on other accounts, and to have a splendid funeral, if you will but be subser- 
vient to my commands. Do but you take care to send soldiers to encompass 
these men that are now in custody, and slay them immediately upon my deata, 
aud then all Judea, and every family of them, will weep at it whether they will 
or no. . | 

7 These were the commands he yave them; when there came letters from his 
ambassadors at Rome, whereby information was given, that Acme was put te 
_ death at Cesar’s command, and that Antipater was condemned to die: however 
they wrote withal, that if Herod had a mind rather to banish him, Cesar per- 
mitted him so to do. So he for a little while revived, and hada desire to live; 
but presently after he was overborne by his pains, and was disordered by want 
of food, and by a convulsive cough, ‘a endeavoured to prevent a natural death ; 
so he took an apple, and asked for a knife; for he used to pare apples, and eat 
them: he then looked round about to see that there was nobody to hinder him 
and lift up his right hand, as if he would stab himself; but Achiabus, his firs‘ 
cousin, Came running to him and held his hand, and hindered him from so doing , 

on whieh occasion a very great lamentation was made in the palace, as if the 
king were expiring. As soon as ever Antipater heard that, he took courage, and, 
with.j joy in his looks, besought his keepers, for a sum of money, to loose lim, 
and let him go; but the principal keeper of the prison did not only obstruct hia 
in that his intention, but ran and told the king what his design wis: hereupon 
the king cried out iouder than his distemper would well bear, and immediately 
sent some of his guards, and slew Antipater; he also gave order to have him 
buried at Hyrcanium, and altered his testament again, and therein made Arche- 
laus, his eldest son, the brother of Antipas, his successor, and made Antipas 
tetrarch. 

8. So Herod, having survived the slaughter of his son five days, died, having 

reigned thirty-four years since he caused ‘Antigonus to be slain, and obtained his 
kingdom; but thirty-seven years since he had been made king by the Romans. 
Now as for his fortune, it was prosperous in all other respects, if ever anv other 
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man could be so, since from a private man he obtained a kingdom, and kept it 
su long, and left it to his own sons; but still, in his domestic affairs he was a 
most unfortunate man. Now, before the soldiers knew of his death, Salome and 
her husband came out and dismissed those that were in bonds, whom the king 
had commanded to be slain, and told them, that he had altered his mind, and 
would have every one of them sent to their own homes. When these men were 
cone, Salome told the soldiers [the king was dead,] and got them, and the rest 
of the multitude together, to an assembly, in the amphitheatre at Jericho, where 
Ptolemy, who was ‘intrusted by the king with his signet-ring, came before them, 
and spake of the happiness the king had attained, and comforted the multitude, 
and read the epist le which had been left for the siokhrnds wherein he earnestly 
exhorted them to bear good will to his successor ; and aitein he had read the epis- 
tle, he opened and read his testament, wherein Philip was to inherit Trachonitis 
und the neighbouring countries, and Antipas was to be tetrarch, as we said be. 
fore, and Archelaus was made king. He had also been commanded to carry 
Iferod’s rmg to Caesar, and the settlements he had made sealed up, because 
Cresar was to be lord rif all the settlements he had made, and was to confirm his 
testament ; and he ordered that the dispositions he had made were to be kept as 
they were in his former testament. 

.9, So there was an acclamation made to Archelaus, to congratulate him upon 
his advancement, and the soldiers, with the multitude, went round about in troops, 
and promised him their good will, and, besides, prayed God to bless his govern- 
ment. After this they betook themselves to prepare for the king’s funeral ; and 
Archelaus omitted nothing of magnificence therein, but brought out all the 
royal ornaments to augment the pomp of the deceased. ‘Tliere was a bier all 
of gold, embroidered with precious stones, and a purple bed of various contex. 
ture, with the dead body upon it covered with purple ; and a diadem was put upon 
his head, and a crown of gold above it, and a sceptre in his right hand; and 
near to the bier were Fhe’ s sons, and a multitude of his kindred ; next to which 
came his guards, and the regiment of Thracians, the Germans Alias and Galls, 
all accoutred as if they were going to war: bur the rest of the army went fore. 
most, armed, and following their captains and officers in a regalar manner ; after 
whom five hundred of his domestic servants and freedmen followed with ‘sweet 
spices in their hands: and the body was carried two hundred furlongs to Hero 
dium, where he had given order to be buried. And this shall suffice for the con 
clusion of the life of Herod. 
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POOK IL 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF SIXTY-NINE YEARS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF HEROD TILL VESPASIAN WAS SENT TO 
SUBDUE THE JEWS BY NERO. 


SAL BE ESE NT TEE PIE, 


CHAP. I. 


_ Archelaus makes a Funeral Feast for the People on Account of Herod ; after 
which a great Tumult is raised by the Multitude, and he sends the Soldiers — 
out upon them, who destroy about three thousand of them. 


§ I. Now the necessity which Archelaus was under of taking a journey to Roma 
was the occasion of new disturbances; for when he had mourned for his father 
seven days,* and had given a very expensive funeral feast to the multitude (which 
custom is the occasion of poverty to many of the Jews, because they are forced 
to feast the multitude; forif any one omits it, he is not esteemed a holy person,) 
he put on a white garment and went up to the holy temple, where the people ae. 
costed him with various acclamations. He also spake kindly to the multitude, 
from an elevated seat and a throne of gold, and returned them thanks for the zeal 
they had shown about his father’s funeral, and the submission they had made to 
nim. as if he were already settled in the kingdom: but he told them withal, that 
‘he would not at present take upon him either the authority of a king, or the 
names thereto belonging, until Cesar, who is made lord of this whole affair bv his 
testament, confirms the succession ; for that when the soldiers would have sei the 
diadem on his head at Jericho, he would not accept of it ; but that he would make 
abundant requitals, not to the soldiers only, but to the people, for their alacrity 
and good will to him, when the superior lords [the Romans] should have given 
him a complete title to the kingdom; for that it should be his study to appear in 
all things better than his father.” 

2. Upon this the multitude were pleased and presently made a trial of what he 
intended, by asking great things of him: for some made a clamour that he would 
ease them in their taxes; others, that he would take off the duties upon commo- 
dities, and some, that. he would loose those that were in prison; in all which 
cases he answered readily to their satisfaction, in order to get the good will ot 
the multitude; after which he offered [the proper] sacrifices, and feasted with 
his friends. And here it was that a great many of those who desired innovations 
came in crowds towards the evening, and began then to mourn on their own ac- 
count, when the public mourning for the king was over. These lamented those 
that were put to death by Herod, because they had cut down the golden eagle 
that had been over the gate of the temple. Nor was this mourning of a private 
nature, but the lamentations were very great, the mourning solemn, and the weep 
ing such as was loudly heard all over the city, as being for those men who haa 


® Here Dean Aldrich’s note on this place.—‘* The law, or custom of the Jews,” says he, * requires 
seven days mourning for the dead, Antigq. B. xvii. ch. vili. sect. 4. Whence the author of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxii. 12, assigns seven days asthe proper time of mourning for the dead, and ch. 
Xxxvili. 17, enjoins men to mourn for the dead, that they may not be evil spoken of; for as Josephus says 
presently, if any one omits this mourning [funeral feast] he is not esteemed a holy person. Now ‘t is 
certain that such a seven days mourning has been customary from times of the greatest antiquity, Gen. 2 
10. Funeral feasts are also mentioned as of considerable antiquity, Ezek. xxiv. 17; Jer. xvi ‘7, Prow 
xxxi, 6; Deut. xxvi. 14; Josephus, Of the War, B. iii. ch. ix. sect.5" > gs 
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perished for the laws of their country and for the temple. They cried out thal 
a punishment ought to be inflicted for these men upon those that were honoured 
by Herod; and that, in the first place, the man whom he had made high priest 
should be deprived, and that it was fit to choose a person of greater piety and purity 
than he was. f 

3. At these clamours Archelaus’ wes provoked, but restrained himself frorn 
taking vengeance on the authors, on account of the haste he was in of going to 
Rome, as fearing lest, upon his making war on the multitude, such an action 
might detain him at home. . Accordingly he made trial to quiet the innovators by 
persuasion rather than by force, and sent his generalin a private way to them, 
and by him exhorted them to be quiet. But the seditious threw stones at him, 
and drove him away as he came into-the temple,and before he could say any 
thing to them. The like treatir ent they showed to others who came to them after 
him, many of wnich were sent! y Archelaus in order to reduce them to sobriety, 
and these answered still on all occasions after a passionate menner ; and it openly 
appeared that they would not be quiet, if their numbers were but considerable. 
And, indeed, at the feast of unleavened bread, which was now at hand, and is by 
the Jews called the Passover, and used to be celebrated with a great number of 
sacrifices, an innurnerable multitude of the people came out of the country to 
worship : some of these stood in the temple bewailing the rabbins [that had been 
put to death,] and procured their sustenance by begging, in order to support their 
sedition. At this Archelaus was affrighted, and privately sent a tribune, with his 
cohort of soldiers, upon them, before the disease should spread over the whole 
multitude, and gave orders that they should constrain those that began the tumult 
by force to be quiet. At these the’ whole multitude were irritated, and. threw 
stones at many of the soldiers, and killed them: but the tribune fled away wounded, 
and had much ado to escape so: after which they betook themselves to their sa- 
‘crifices, as if they had done no mischief; nor did it appear to Archelaus that the 
multitude could be restrained without bloodshed ; so he sent his whole army upon 
them, the footmen in great multitudes by the way of the city, and the horsemen by 
the way of the plain, who falling upon them on a sudden, as they were offering their 
sacrifices, destroyed about three thousand of them ; but the rest of the multitude 
were dispersed upon the adjoining mountains: these were followed by Archelaus’s 
heralds, who commanded every one to retire to their own homes, whither they 
all went, and left the festival. | | 


ee 


CHAP. II. 


Archelaus goes to Rome with a great Number of his’ Kindred. He’ is there ac- 
cused before Cesar by Antipater ; but is superior to his Accusers in Judg- 
ment, by the Means of that Defence which Nicolaus made for him. 


9 1. ARrcHELAUs. went.down. now to. the seaside, with his mother and. his.friends, 
Poplas,, and Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, and left behind him Philip, to’ be his.steward 
in the palace, and to take care of his domestic affairs., Salome went. out also 
along with him with her sons, as did also the king’s brethren and sons.in-law. 
‘These, in appearance, went to give him all.the assistance they were able, in or- 
der to secure his. succession, but in reality to accuse him for his breach of the 
taws, by what he had done at the temple. . rps . af 
2. Butas they were come to Cwsarea, Sabinus the procurator of Syria, met 
them: he was going up to Judea to secure Herod’s effects : but Varus [president 
uf Syria,] who was come hither, restrained him‘from going’ any farther. This 
Varus Archelaus had sent for, by the earnest entreaty of Ptolemy. At this time, 
indeed Sabinus, to gratify Varus, neither went’ to the citadels, nor did-he shit 
ag the uweusuries where his father’s moncy was laid up, but’ promised that he 
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would lie still; until Cesar should have taken cognizance of the affair. So he 
abode’ ai Cxsarea; but as soon as those that were his hinderance were gone, 
‘when Varus was gone to Antioch, and Archelaus was sailed to Rome, he 
immediately went on to Jerusalem, and seized upon the palace. And when 
ne bad called for the governors of tne citadels, and the stewards [of the king’s 
private affairs,] he tried so sift out the accounts of the money, and to take pos- 
session of the citadels. But the governors of those citadels were not unmind/{ul 
of the commands laid upon them by Archelaus, and continued to guard them, 
and said the custody of them rather belonged to Cesar than to ArcheJaus. 

3. In the mean time Antipas went also to Rome, to strive for the kingdom, 
and to insist that the former testament, wherein he was named to be the king, 
was valid before the latter testament. Salome had also promised to assist him, 
as had many of Archelaus’s kindred. who sailed along with Archelaus himself 
also. He also carried along with him nis mother, and Ptolemy the brother of 
Nicolaus, who seemed one of great weight, on account of the great trust Herod 
put in him, he having been one of his most honoured friends. However, Anti- 
pas depended chiefly upon Irenzus, the orator ; upon whose authority he had re- 
jected such as advised him to yield to Archelaus, because he was his elder brother, 
and because the second testament gave the kingdom to him. The inclinations 
also of all Archelaus’s kindred, who hated him, were removed to Antipas, when 
they came to Rome, although, in the first place, every one rather desired to live 
under their own laws [without a king,] and to be underaRoman governor; but if 
they should fail in that point, these desired that Antipas might be theircking. 

4. Sabinus did also afford these his asisstance to the same purpose, by the let. 
ters he sent, wherein he accused Archelaus before Cesar, and highly commenid.. 
ed Antipas. Salome also, and those with) her, put the crimes which they accus. * 
ed Archelaus of in order, and put him under Catsar’s hands: and after they had 
done that, Archelaus wrote down the reasons of his claim, anc by Ptolemy sent 
i hus father’s ring and lis father’s accounts. And when Cesar had maturely 
weighed by himself what both had to allege for themselves, as also had consider 
ed of the great burden of the kingdom, and largeness of the revenues, and witha 
the number of the children Herod had left behind him, and had, moreover, read’ 
the letters he had received from Varus and Sabinus on this occasion, he assem. 
bled the | ‘ucipal persons among the Romans together (in which assembly Caius, 
the son of Agrippa, and his daughter Julias, but by himself adopted for his own 
son, sat in the first seat,) and gave the pleaders leave to speak. 

®. Then stood up Salome’s son, Antipater (who of all Archelaus’s antagonists 
was the shrewdest pleader,) and accused him in the following speech :—“ That 
Archelaus did in words contend for the kingdom, but that in deeds he had long 
exercised royal authority; and so did but insult Cesar in desiring to be now 
neard on that account; since he had not staid for his determination about the suc. 
cession, and since he had suborned certain. persons. after Herod’s death, to 
move for putting the diadem upon his head; since he had set himself down in 
the throne, and given answers as a king, and altered the disposition of the army, 
and granted to some higher dignities : that he had also complied.in all things with 
the people in the requests they had made to him as to their king, and had. also 
dismissed those that had been put into bonds by his father, for most important 
reasons. Now, after all this, he desires the shadow of that royal authority, whose 
substance he had already seized to himself,-and so hath made Cesar lord not of 
things but of words. He also reproached him farther, that his mourning for his 
father was only pretended, while he put on a sad countenance in the day. time, 
but drank to great excess in the night, from which behaviour, he said, the. late 
disturbances among the multitude came, while they had on indignation thereat, 
Aud, indeed, the purport of his whole discourse was to aggravate Archelaus’s 
crime in slaying such a multitude about the temple, which multitude came to’ the 
festival, but were barbarously slain in the midst of their own -sacrifices; and he 
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said there was such a vast number of dead bodies heaped together in the temple, 
as even a foreign war, that should come upon them [suddenly,] before it was de- 
nounced, could not have heaped together. And he added, that it was the fore- 
sight his father had of that his barbarity, which made him never give him any 
hopes of the kingdom, but when his mind was more infirm than his body, and he 
was not able to reason soundly, and did not well know what was the character’ 
of that son whom in his second testament he made his successor: and this was 
done by him at a time when he had no complaints to make of him whom he had 
named before when he was sound in body, and when his mind was free from all 
passion: that, however, if any one should suppose Herod’s judgment when he was 
sick was superior to that at another time, yet had Archelaus forfeited his kingdom 
by his own behaviour, and those his actions which were contrary to the law, and 
to its disadvantage. Or what sort of a king will this man be, when he hath obtain- 
ed the government from Cesar, who hath slain so many before he hath obtained it?” 

6. When Antipater had spoken largely to this purpose, and had produced a 
great number of Archelaus’s kindred as witnesses to prove every part of the ac- 
cusation, he ended his discourse. ‘Then stood up Nicolaus to plead for Archelaus. 
He alleged, that ‘‘the slaughter in the temple could not be avoided: that those 
that were slain were become enemies not to Archelaus’s kingdom only, but 
Cesar, who was to determine about him. He also demonstrated, that Archelaus’s 
accusers had advised him to perpetrate other things, of which he might have 
been accused. But he insisted that the latter testament should, for this reason 
above all others, be esteemed valid, because Herod had therein appointed Cesar 
to be the person whe should confirm the succession; for he who showed such 
prudence as to recede from his own power, and yield it up to the Jerd of the world, 
cannot be supposed mistaken in his Judgment about him that was to be mus heir; 
and he that so well knew whom to choose for arbitrator of the succession, could 
not be unacquainted with him whom he chose for his successor.” 

7. When Nicolaus had gone through all he had to say, Archelaus came and 
fell down before Cwsar’s knees, without any noise: Upon which he raised him 
up, after a very obliging manner, and declared, that truly he was worthy to suc. 
ceed his father. However, he still made no firm determination in his case; but 
when he had dismissed those assessors that had been with him that day, he deli. 
berated by himself about the allegations which he had heard, whether it were fit 
to coustitute any of those named in the testaments, for Herod’s successor, or 
whether the government should be parted among all his posterity, and this be- 
cause of the number of those that seemed to stand in need of support therefrom. 


N 


CHAP. Hl. 


The Jews fight a great Batile with Sabinus’s Soldiers, and a great Destruction is 
made at Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Now before Cesar had determined any thing about these affairs, Malthace 
Archelaus’s mother, fell sick and died. Letters also were brought out of Syrt 
from Varus about a revolt of the Jews. ‘This was foreseen by Varus, who, ac 
cordingly, after Archelaus was sailed, went up to Jerusalem to restrain the pro. 
moters of the sedition, since it was manifest that the nation would not be at rest, 
so he left one of those legions which he brought with him out of Syria in the city, 
and went himself to Antioch. But Sabinus came after he was gone, and gave 
them an occasion of making innovations; for he compelled the keepers of the 
citadels to deliver them up to him, and made a bitter search after the king’s mo 
ney, as depending not only on the soldiers which were left by Varus, but on the 
multitude of his own servants, all which he armed, and used as the instrumenta 
of his covetousness. Now when that feast which was observed after seven weeks, 
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and which the Jews call Pentecost [i. e. the 50th day,] was at hand, its name 
being taken from the number of the days [after the passover,] tha people got 
together, but not on account of the accustomed divine worship, but of the indig- 
nation they had [at the present state of affairs.] Wherefore an immense multi- 
tude ran together out of Galilee and [dumea, and Jericho and Perea, that was 
beyond Jordan; but the people that naturally belonged to Judea itself were above: 
the rest, both in number and in the alacrity of the men. So they distributed 
themselves into three parts, and pitched their camps in three places: one was at 
the north side of the temple, another at the south side, by the Hippodrome, and 
the third part were at the palace on the west. So they lav round about the 
Romans on every side, and besieged them. 

2. Now Sabinus was affrighted both at their multitude, and at their courage, 
and sent messengers to Varus continually, and besought him to come to his suc- 
cour quickly, for that, if he delayed, his legion would be cut to pieces. As for 
Sabinus himself, he got up to the highest tower of the fortress, which was called 
Phasaelus : it is of the same name with Herod’s brother, who was destroyed by 
the Parthians; and then he made signs to the soldiers of that legion to attack the 
enemy: for his astonishment was so great, that he durst not go down to his own 
men. Hereupon the soldiers were prevailed upon, and leaped out into the temple, 
and fought a terrible battle with the Jews; in which while there were none over 
their heads to distress them, they were too hard for them by their skill, and the 
others’ want of skill in war; but when once many of the Jews had gotten up to 
the top of the cloisters, and threw their darts downwards upon the heads of the 
Romans, there were a great many of thein destroyed. Nor was it easy to avenge 
themselves upon those that threw their weapons from on high, nor was it more 
easv for them to sustain those who came to fight them hand to hand. 

3. Since therefure the Romans were sorely afflicted by both these circum- 
stances, they set fire to the cloisters, which were works to be admired, both on 
account of their magnitude and costliness: Whereupon those that were above 
them were presently encompassed with the flame, and many of them perished 
therein; as many of them also were destroyed by the enemy, who came suddenly 
upon them; some of them also threw themselves down from the walls backward. 
and some there were who, from the desperate condition they were in, prevented 
the fire by killing themselves with their own swords; but so many of them as crept 
out from the walls, and came upon the Romans, were easily mastered by them, 
by reason of the astonishment they were under; until at last some of the Jews 
being destroyed, and others dispersed by the terror they were in, the soldiers fel! 
upon the treasure of God, which was now deserted, and plundered about four 
hundred talents, of which sum Sabinus got together all that was not carried away 
by the soldiers. 

4. However, this destruction of the works [about the temple,] and of the men, 
occasioned a much greater number, and those ef a more warlike sort, to get 
together to oppose the Romans. ‘These encompassed the palace round, and 
threatened to destroy all that were in it, unless they went their ways quickly: for 
they promised that Sabinus should come to no harm, if he would go out with his 
Jegion. There were also a great many of the king’s party, who deserted the 
Romans, and assisted the Jews: yet did the most warlike body of them all, whe 
were three thousand of the men of Sebaste, go over to the Romans. Rufus also, 
and Gratus, their captains, did the same (Gratus having the foot of the king’s © 
party under him, and Rufus the horse;) each of whom, even without the forces 
under them, were of great weight on account of their strength and wisdom, which, 
turn the scales in war. Now the Jews persevered in the siege, and tried to break 
down the walls of the fortress, and cried oyt to Sabinus and his party, that they 
should go their ways, and not prove a hindrance to them, now they hoped, aftes 
a long time, to recover that ancicnt liberty which their forefathers had enjoyed 
Sabinus, indeed, was well contented to get out of the danger he was in, but he 
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distrusted the assurances the Jews gave him, and suspected such gentle treatment 
was but a bait laid as a snare forthem: this consideration, together with the hopet 
he had of succour from Varus, made him bear the siege still longer. 


CHAP. IV. 


Tlerod’s veteran Soldiers become tumultuous. The Robberies of Judas. Simon 
and Athrongeus take the Name of King upon them. 


§ 1. Av this time there were great disturbances in the country, and that in many 
places; and the opportunity that now offered itself induced a great many to set 
up for kings. And, indeed, in [dumea two thousand of Herod’s veteran soldiers 
zol together, and armed themselves, and fought against those of the king’s party : 
against whom Achiabus, the king’s first cousin, fought, and that out uF goths of 
the places that were the most strongly fortified, but so as to avoid a direct conflict 
with them in the plains. In Sepphoris also, a city of Galilee, there was one Judas 
(the son of that arch robber Hezekiah, who formerly overran the country, and 
had been subdued by King Herod ;) this man got no small multitude together, and 
brake open the place where the royal armour was laid up, and armed those about 
nim, and attacked those that were so earnest to gain the dominion. 

2. In Perea also, Simon, one of the servants to the king, relying upon the hand- 
some appearance and tallness of his body, put a diadem upon his own head also : 
he also went about with a company of robbers that had gotten together and burnt 
down the royal palace that was at Jericho, and many other costly edifices besides 
and procured himself very easily spoils by rapine, as snatching them out of the 
fire. And he had soon burnt down all the fine edifices, if Gratus, the captain of 
the foot of the king’s party, had not taken the Trachonite archers, and the most 
warlike of Sebaste, and met the man. His footmen were slain in the battle in 
abundance; Gratus also cut to pieces Simon himself as he was flying along a 
strait valley, when he gave him an oblique stroke upon his neck, as he ran away, 
and brake it. The royal palaces that were near Jordan at Betnaramptha were 
also burnt down by some of the seditious that came out of Perea. e 

3. At this time it was that a certain shepherd ventured to set himself up for a 
king: he was called Athrongeus. It was his strength of body that made him 
expect such a dignity, as well as his soul which despised death ; and besides these 
qualifications, he had four brethren like himself. He put a troop of armed men 
under each of these his brethren, and made use of them as his generals and com- 
manders, when he made his incursions, while he did himself act like a king, and 
meddled only with the more important affairs: and at this tme he put a diadem 
about his head, and continued after that to overrun the country for no little ume 
with his brethren, and became their leader in killing both the Romans and those 
of the king’s party; nor didany Jew escape him, if any gain could accrue to him 
thereby. He once ventured to encompass a whole troop of Romans at Emmaus, 
who were carrying corn and weapons to their legion: his men, therefore, shot 
their arrows and darts, and thereby slew their centurion Arius, and forty of the 
stoutest of his men, while the rest of them, who were in danger of the same fatc, 
upon the coming of Gratus, with those of Sebaste, to their assistance, escaped, 
And when these men had thus served both their own countrymen and foreigners, 
und that through this whole war, three of thém were after some time subdued, the 
eldest by Archelaus, the two next by falling into the hands of Gratus and Ptole 
meus; but the fourth delivered himself up to Archelaus, upon his giving him his 
right hand for his security. However, this their end was not till afterward, while 
at present they filled all Judea with a piratic war. | | : 
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CHAP. V. 


Varus composes the Tumults in Judea, and crucifies about two thousand 
of the seditious. 


§ 1. Uprow Varus’s reception of the letters that were written by Sabinus and the 
captains, he could not avoid being afraid for the whole legion [he had left there.]} 
So he made haste to their relief, and took with him the other two legions, mith 
the four troops of horsemen to them belonging, and marched to Ptolemais, having 
given orders for the auxiliaries that were sent by the kings and governors of cities 
to meet him there. Moreover, he received from the people “of Berytus, as he 
passed through their city, fifteen hundred armed men. Now as soon as the other 
body of auxiliaries were come to Ptolemais, as weil as Aretas the Arabian (who 
out of the hatred he bore to Herod, brought a great army of horse and foot,) 
Varus.sent a part of his army pr esently to Galilee, which lay near to Ptolemais, 
and Caius one of his friends for their captain. This Caius’ put those that met 
him to flight, and took the city Sepphoris, and burnt it, and made slaves of its ins 
habitants ; but as for Varus himself, he marched to Samaria with his whole army, 
where he did not meddle with the city itself, because he found that it had made 
no commotion during these troubles, but pitched his camp about a certam vilLage 
which was called Arus. It belonged to Ptolemy, and on that account was plun- 
dered by the Arabians, who were very angry even at Herod’s friends also. He 
_ thence marched on to the village Sampho, another fortified place, which they 
plundered, as they had done the other. As they carried off all the money they 
light upon beJonging te the public revenues, all was now full of fire and bloodshed, 
and nothing could resist the plunders of the Arabians. Emmaus was also burnt, 
upon the flight of its inhabitants, and this at the command of Varus, out of is 
rage at the slaughter of those that were about Arus. 

2. Thence he marched on to Jerusalem, and as soon as he was but seen by the 
Jews, he made their camps disperse thetiselves’: they also went away, and fled up 
and down the country ; but the citizens received him, and cleared themselves of 
having any hand in this revolt ; and'said, that they had raised no commotions, but 
had only been forced to admit the multitude because of the festival, and that they 
were rather besieged together with the Romans, than assisted those that had re- 
volted. ‘There had before this met him Joseph, the first cousin of Archelaus, and 
Gratus, together with Rufus, who led those of Sebaste, as well as the king’s army : 
there also met him those of the Roman legion, armed after their accustomed 
manner; for as to Sabinus, he durst not come into Varus’s sight, but was gone 
out of the city before this to the seaside: but Varus sent a part of his army into 
the country against those that had been the authors of this commotion ; and as 
they caught great numbers of them, those that appeared to have been the least 
concerned in these tumults he put into custody, but such as were the most guilty 
he crucified: these were in number about two thousand. 

3. He was also informed that there continued in Idumea ten tnousana men still 
in arms; but when he found that the Arabians did not act like auxiliaries, but 
managed the war according to their own passions, and did mischief to the country: 
otherwise than he intended, and this out of their hatred to Herod, he sent them: 
away, but made haste with, his own legions, to march against those that had re- 
volted ; but these, by the advice of Archiabus, delivered themselves up to hins 
befure it came toa battle. ‘Then did Varus forgive the multitude their offences, 
but sent their captains to Cesar to be examined by him. Now Cesar forgave 
the rest; but. gave orders that’ certain of the king’s relations (for some of those 
there. were among them who, were Herod’s kinsmen) should be put to death ; be. 
tause’ they had engaged im a/war against a king of their own family. Wheo, 
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therefore, Varus had sett!ed matters at Jerusalem after this manner, and had lef} 
the former legion there as a garrison, he returned to Antioch. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Jews greatly complain of Archelaus, and desire that they may be made subject 
io the Roman Governors. But when Cwsar had heard what they had to say, 
he distributed Herod’s Dominions among his Sons, according to his own 


Pleasure. 


§ 1. Bur now came another accusation from the Jews against Axchelaus at 
Rome, which he was to answer to. It was made by those ambassadoxs who, be- 
fore the revolt, had come, by Varus’s permission, to plead for the libezty of their 
country: those that came were fifty in number, but there were more tnan eignt 
thousand of the Jews at Rome who supported them. And when Casur had as 
sembled a council of the principal Romans in Apollo’s temple,* that was in the 
palace (this was what he had himself built and adorned at a vast expense,) the 
multitude of the Jews stood with the ambassadors, and on the other side stood 
Archelaus with his friends; but as for the kindred of Archelaus, they stood on. 
neither side; for to stand on Archelaus’s side, their hatred to him and envy at 
him would not give them leave, while yet they were afraid to be seen by Cxsar 
with his accusers. Besides these, there was present Archelaus’s vrother, Philip, 
being sent thither beforehand out of kindness by Varus for two reasons ; the one 
was this, that he might be assisting to Archelaus; and the other was this, that im 
case Cesar should make a distribution of what Herod possessed among his pos 
terity, he might obtain some share of it. 

2. And now, upon the permission that was given to the accusers to speak, they 
in the first place went over Herod’s breaches of their law, and said, that ‘ he 
was not a king, but the most barbarous of all tyrants, and that they had found nim 
to be such by the sufferings they underwent from him: that when a very great 
number had been slain by him, those that were left had endured such miserivs, 
that they called those that were dead happy men; that he had not only tortured 
the bodies of his subjects, but entire cities, and had done much harm to the cities 
of his own country, while he adorned those that belonged to foreigners; and he 
shed the blood of Jews, in order to do kindnesses to those people that were out 
of their bounds: that he had filled the nation full of poverty and of the greatest 
iniquity, instead of that happiness and those laws which they had anciently en- 
joved: that, in short, the Jews bad borne more calamities from Herod in a few 
years, than had their forefathers during all that interval of time that had passed 
since they had come out of Babylon, and returned home, in the reign of Xerxes:t 
that, however, the nation was come to so low a condition, by being inured to hard. 
ships, that they submitted to his successor of their own accord, though he brought 
them into bitter slavery: that, accordingly, they readily called Archelaus, though 
he was the son of so great a'tyrant, King, after the decease of his father, and 
joined with him in mourning for the death of Herod, and in wishing him good suc- 
cess in that his succession; while yet this Archelaus, lest he should be in danger 
of not being thought the genuine son of Herod, began his reign with the murder 
wf three thousand citizens, as if he had a mind to offer so many bloody sacrifices 
to God for his government, and to fill the temple with the like number of dead 
bodies at that festival: that, however, those that were left after so many miseries 

* This hoiding a council in the temple of Apollo, in the emperor’s palace at Rome, by Augustus, and 
tven tne building of this temple magnificently by himself in that palace, are exactly agreeable to Au. 
gutstus, in his elder years, as Aldrich and Spanheim observe and prove from Suetonius and Propertius. 


+ Here we have a strong confirmation that it was Xerxes, and not Artaxerxes, under whom the main 
part of the Jews returned out of the Babylonian captivity, 7, e. in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. ‘The 
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‘had just reason to consider now at last the calamities they had undergone, and to 
oppose themselves, like soldiers in war, to receive those stripes upon their faces 
{but not upon their backs as hitherto.] Wherefore they prayed, that the Romans 
would have compassion upon the [poor] remains of Judea, and not expose what 
was left to them to such as barbarously tore them to pieces, and that they would 
join their country to Syria, and administer the government by their own com- 
manders; whereby it would [soon] be demonstrated, that those who are now un- 
der the calumny of seditious persons, and lovers of war, know how to bear go- 
vernors, that are set over them, if they be but tolerable ones.” So the Jews con- 
cluded their accusation with this request. ‘Then rose up Nicholas, and confuted 
the accusations which were brought against the kings, and himself accused. the 
Jewish nation as hard to be ruled, and as naturally disobedient to kings. . He 
also reproached all those kinsmen of Archelaus who had left him, and were gone 
over to his accusers. 

3. So Cesar, after he had heard both sides, dissolved the assembly for that 
lime; but a few days alterward he gave the one half of Herod’s kingdom to Ar- 
chelaus, by the name of Eithnarch, and promised to make him king also after- 
ward, if he rendered himself worthy of that dignity. But as to the other half, 
he divided it into two tetrarchies, and gave them to two other sons of Herod, the 
one of them to Philip, and the other to that Antipas who contested the kingdom 
with Archelaus. Under this last was Perea and Galilee, with a revenue of two 
hundred talents: but Batanea, and ‘Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and certain parts 
of Zeno’s house about Jamnia, with a revenue of a hundred talents, were made 
subject to Philip ; while Idumea, and ail Judea and Samaria, were parts of the 
ethnarchy of Archelaus, although Samaria was eased of one quarter of its taxes, 
out of regard to their not having revolted with the rest of the nation. He also 
made subject to him the foliowing cities, viz. Strato’s Tower, and Sebaste, and 
Joppa, and Jerusalem ; but as to the Grecian cities, Gaza, and Gadara, and Hip- 
pos, he cut them off from the kingdom, and added them to Syria. Now tlic 
revenue of the country that was given to Archelaus was four hundred talents. 
Salome also, besides what the king had left her in his testaments, was now made 
mistress of Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis. Ceesar did, moreover, bestow 
upon her the royal palace of Ascalon ; by all which she got together a revenuc 
of sixty talents; but he put her house under the ethnarchy of Archelaus. And 
for the rest of Herod’s offspring, they received what was bequeathed to them in 
his testaments; but, besides that, Cesar granted to Herod’s two virgin daughters 
five hundred thousand: [drachme] of silver, and gave them in marriage to the 
sons of Pheroras: but after this family distribution, he gave between them what 
had been bequeathed to him by Herod, which was a thousand talents, reserving 
to himself only some inconsiderable presents in honour of the deceased. 


CHAP. VII. 


The History of the spurious Alexander,  Archelaus is banished, and Glaphyra 
dies, after what was to happen to both of them had been shown them in Dreams. 


1. in the meantime there was a man, who was by birth a Jew, but brought up 
at Sidon with one of the Roman freedmen, who falsely pretended, on accoult of 
the resemblance of their countenances, that he was that Alexander who was 
slain by Herod. ‘This man came to Rome in hopes of not being detected. He 
had one who was his assistant, of his own nation, and who knew all the affairs 
of the kingdom, and instructed him to say how those that were sent to kill him 
and Aristobulus had pity upon them, and stole them away, by putting bodies that 
were like theirs in their places. This man deceived the Jews that were at Crete, 
‘and got a great d al of money of them for travelling in splendour; and theuve 
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sailed to Melos, where he was thought so certainly genuine, that he got a great 
deal more money, and prevailed with those that had treated him to sail along 
with him to Rome. So he landed at Dicearchia [Puteoli,] and got very large 
presents from the Jews who dwelt there, and was conducted by his father’s friends 
as if he were a king; nay, the resemblance in his countenance procured him so 
much credit, that those who had seen Alexander, and had known him very well, 
would take their oaths that he was the very same person. Accordingly, the 
whole body of the Jews that were at Rome ran out in crowds to see him, and an 
innumerable multitude there was which stood in the narrow places through whick 
he was carried ; for those of Melos were so far distracted, that they carried him 
in a sedan, and maintained a royal attendance for him at their own proper 
charges. : | 

2. But Cesar, who knew perfectly well the lineaments of Alexandér’s face 
because he had been accused by Herod before him, discerned the fallacy in his 
countenance even before he saw the man, However, he suffered the agreeable 
fame that went of him to have some weight with him, and sent Celadus, one who 
well knew Alexander, and ordered him to bring the young man to him. But 
“when Cesar saw him, he immediately discerned a difference in his countenance ; 
and when he had discovered that his whole body was of a more robust texture, 
and like that of a slave, he understood the whole was a contrivance. But the 
impudence of what he said greatly provoked him to be angry at him; for when 
he was asked about Aristobulus, he said, that ‘ he was also preserved alive, and 
was left on purpose in Cyprus, for fear of treachery, because it would be harder 
for plotters to get them both in their power while they were separate.” Then 
did Ceesar take him by himself privately, and said to him, “ I will give thee thy 
life, if thou wilt discover who it was that persuaded thee to forge such stories.” 
So he said that he would discover him; und followed Cesar, and pointed to that 
Jew who abused the resemblance of his face to get money; for that he had re. 
ceived more presents in every city than ever Alexander did while he was alive, 
(sar laughed at the contrivance, and put this spurious Alexander among his 
rowers, on account of the strength of his body, but ordered him that persuaded 
him to be put to death. But for the people of Melos, they had been sufficiently 
punished for their folly, by the expenses they had been at on his account. 

3. And now Archelaus took possession of his ethnarchy, and used not the Jews 
only but the Samaritans also barbarously, and this out of his resentment to their 
old quarre:s with him. Whereupon they both of'them sent ambassadors against 
him to Cesar; and in the ninth year of his government he was banished to Vien- 
na, a city of Gaul, and his effects were put into Cesar’s treasury. But the report 
goes, that before he was sent for by Cesar, he seemed to see nine ears of corn, 
full and large, but devoured by oxen. When, therefore, he had sent for the di. 
viners, and some of the Chaldeans, and inquired of them what they thought 1 
portended ; and when one of them had one interpretation, and another had ano- 
ther, Simon, one of the sect of the Essens, said, that “he thought the ears of 
corn denoted years, and the oxen denoted a mutation of things, because by their 
ploughing they made an alteration of the country: that, therefore, he should 
reign as many years as there were ears of corn, and after he had passed through 
various alterations of fortune, should die.” Now five days after Archelaus had 
heard this interpretation, he was called to his trial. 

4. I cannot also but think it worthy to be recorded, what dream Glaphyra, the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had, who had at first been wife to Alex. 
ander, who was the brother of Archelaus, concerning whom we have been discour 
sing. This Alexander was the son of Herod the king, by whom he was put to dea f. 
as we have already related. ‘This Glaphyra was married, after his death, to Juba. 
king of Libya, and after his death, was returned home, and lived a widow with. 
her father. Then it was that Archelaus the ethnarch saw her, and fell so deep'y 
in love with her, that he aivorced Mariamne who was then his wife. and marr: a 
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her. When, therefore, she was come into Judea, and had been there for a little 
while, she thought she saw Alexander stand by her, and that he said to her,—- 
“ Thy marriage with the king of Libya might have been sufficient for thee ; but 
_ shou wast not contented with him, but hast returned again to my family, to a third 

nusband, and him, thou impudent woman, hast thou chosen for thine husband who 
4s my brother. . However, I shall not overlook the injury thou hast offered me; [ 
shall [soon] have thee again, whether thou wilt or no.” Now Glaphyra hardly 
eurvived the narration of this dream of hers two days. 


! CHAP. VIII. 
Archelaus’s Ethnarchy is reduced into a [Roman] Province. The Sedition of Judas 
of Galilee. The Three Sects of the Jews. 


§ 1. Anp now Archelaus’s part of Judea was reduced into a province; and Co 
ponius, one of the equestrian order among the Romans, was sent as a procurator, 
having the power of [life and] death put into his hands by Cesar. Under his 
administration it was that a certain Galilean, whose name was Judas, prevailed 
with his countrymen to revolt, and said they were cowards, if they would endure 
to pay a tax to the Romans, and would, after God, submit to mortal men as their 
lords. This man was a teacher of a peculiar sect of his own, and was not at all 
like the rest of those their leaders. 

2. For there are three philosophical sects among the Jews. The followers of 
the first of which are the Pharisees, of the second the Sadducees, and the third 

»sect, which pretends ta a severer discipline, are called Essens. These last are 
Jews by birth, and seem to have a greater affection for one another than the other 
sects have ‘These Essens reject pleasures as an evil, but esteem continence and 
the conquest over our passions as a virtue. They neglect wedlock, but choose 
out other persons children while they are pliable and fit for learning, and esteem 
them to be of their kindred, and form them according to their own manners. 
They do not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage, and the succesion of man. 
kind thereby continued ; but they guard against the lascivious behaviour of wo- 
men, and are persuaded that none of them preserve their fidelity to one man. 

3. These men are despisers of riches, and so very communicative as raises our 
admiration, Nor is there any one to be found among them, who hath more than 
another; for it is a law among them, that those who come to them must let what 
they have be common to the whole order, insomuch that among them all there 
¥S No appearance of poverty or excess of riches, but every one’s possessions are 
intermingled with every other’s possessions, and sv there is, as it were, one pa- 
trimony among all the brethren. They think that oil is a defilement; and if any 
of them be anointed, without his own approbation, it is wiped off his body ; for 
they think to be sweaty is a good thing, as they do also to be clothed in white 
garments. They also have stewards appointed to take care of their common af- 
fairs, who every one of them have no separate business for any, but what is for 
the uses of them all. 

4. They have no one certain city, but many of them dwell in every city; and 
if any of their sect come from other piaces, what they have hes open for them, 
just as if it were their own: and they go into such as they never knew before, as 
if they had been ever so long acquainted with them: For which reason they carry 
nothing at all with them when they travel into remote parts, though still they take 
(heir weapons with them, for fear of thieves. Accordingly, there is, in every city 
where they live, one appointed particularly to take care of strangers, and to pro- 
vide garments and other necessaries for them. But the habit and management 
of tneir bodies is such as children use who are in fear of their masters. Nor de 
they allow the change of garments or of shoes, till they be first entirely torn 
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pieces or worn out by time, Nor do they either buy or sell any thing to one ano 
ther, but every one of them gives what he hath to him that wanteth it, and re- 
ceives from him again in leu of it what may be convenient for himself; and al- 
though there be no requital made, they are fully allowed to take what they want 
of whomsoever they please. 

5, And as for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary: for before sun- 
rising they speak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain prayers, 
whict they have received from their forefathers, as if they made supplication for 
isrising. After this every one of them are sent away by their curators to exer- 
cise some of those arts wherein they are skilled, in which they labour with great 
diligence till the filth hour: after which they assemble themselves together again 
into one place ; and when they have clothed themselves in white veils, they then 
bathe their bodies in cold water. And after this purification is over, they every 
one mect together in an apartment of their own, into which it is not permitted to 
any one of another sect to enter; while they go, after a pure manner, into the 
dining-room, as into a certain holy temple, and quietly set themselves down ; 
upon which the baker lays them loaves in order: the cook also brings a single 
plate of one sort of food, and sets it before every one of them ; but a priest says 
grace before meat, and it is unlawful for any one to taste of the food before grace 
he said. ‘The same priest, when he hath dined, says grace again after meat; and 
when they begin and when they end they praise God, as he that bestows their 
food upon them, after which they lay aside their [white] garments, and betake 
ihemselves to their labours again till the evening; then they return home to 
supper, after the same manner, and if there be any strangers there, they sit down 
with them. Nor is there ever any clamour or disturbance to pollute their house, 
but they give every one leave to speak in their turn; which silence thus kept in 
their house appears to foreigners like some tremendous mystery; the cause of 
which is that perpetual sobriety they exercise, and the same settled measure of 
meat and drink that is allotted them, and that such as is abundantly sufficient for 
them. 

6. And truly, as for other things, they do nething but according to the injune 
tions of their curators; only these two things are done among them at every one’s 
own free will, which are to assist those that want it, and to show mercy; for they. 
are permitted of their own accord to afford succour to such as deserve it, when 
they stand in need of it, and to bestow food on those that are in distress; but 
they cannot give any thing to their kindred without the curators. They dispense 
their anger after a just manner, and restrain their passion. ‘They are eminent 
tor fidelity, and are the ministers of peace: whatsover they say also is firmer than 
an oath; but swearing is avoided by them, and they esteem it worse than per- 
jury ;* for they say, that he who cannot be believed, without (swearing by | God, 
is already condemned. ‘They also take great pains in studying the writings of 
the ancients, and choose out of them what is most for the advantage of their soul 
and body, and they inquire after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure 
their distempers. ; 

7. But now, if any one hath a mind to come over to their sect, he is not im- 
mediately admitted, but he is prescribed the same method of living which thiey 
use fur a year, while he continues excluded; und they give him also a smalh 
ratchet, and the forementioned girdle, and the white garment. And when he 


* This practice of the Essens, in refusing to swear, and esteeming swearing on ordinary occasions worse 
than perjury, is delivered here in general words, as are the parallel injunctions of our Saviour, Matt. v. 
3.4. xxiii. 16: and of St. James, v. 12; but all adinit of particular exceptions, for solemn causes, and on 
greac and necessary occasions. ‘Thus these very Essens, who here do zealously avoid swearing, are re- 
luted, in the very next section, toadmit none till they take tremendous oaths to nerform their several du- 
nes to God and to their netghbour, without supposing they thereby break this ralenot to swear at all. The 
ease is the same in Christianity, as we learn from the Apostclical Constitutions, which, although they 
agree with Christ and St. James in forbidding to swear in general, ch. v. 12; ch. vi. 23; yet do they ex- 
plain it elsewhere, by avoiding to swear falsely, and to swear often andin vain, ch. ii. 36; and again, by not 
swearing at all, but witha] adding, that tf that cannot be avordéd, to swear truly, ch. vii 3, waick aban- 
dant + explam to us the nature of the measures of this general injunction 
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hath given evidence, during that time, that he can observe their continence, he 
approaches nearer to their way of living, and is made a partaker of the waters of 
purification; yet is he not even now admitted to live with them; for after this de. 
monstration of his fortitude, his temper is tried two more years, and if he appear 
to be worthy, they then admit him into their society. And before he is allowed 
to touch their common food, he is obliged to take tremendous oaths, that, in the 
first place, he will exercise piety towards God, and then that he will observe jus- 
tice towards men, and that he will do no harm to any one, either of his own ac- 
cord, or by the command of others: that he will always hate the wicked, and be 
assistant to the righteous: that he will ever show fidelity to all men, and especi- 
ally to those in authority ; because no one obtains the government without God’s 
assistance; and that if he be in authority, he will at no time whatever abuse his 
authority, nor endeavour to outshine his subjects, either in his garments, or any 
other finery: that he will be perpetually a lover of truth, and propose to himself 
to reprove those that tell lies : that he will keep his hands clear from theft and his 
soul from unlawful gains; and that he will neither conceal any thing from those 
of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to others, no not though any 
one should compel him so to do at the hazard of his life. Moreover, he swears 
to communicate their doctrines to no-one any otherwise than as he received them 
himself: that he will abstain from robbery, and will equally preserve the books 
belonging to their sect, and the names of the angels* [or messengers.] These 
are the oaths by which they secure their proselytes to themselves. 

8. But for those that are caught in any heinous sins, they cast them out of 
their society ; and he who is thus separated from them, does often die after a 
miserable manner; for as he is bound by the oath he hath taken, and by the 
customs he hath been engaged in, he is not at liberty to partake of that food that 
he meets with elsewhere, but is forced to eat grass, and to famish his body with 
hunger, till he perish ; for which reason they receive many of them again, when 
they are at their last gasp, out of compassion to them, as thinking the miseries 
they have endured till they .came to the very brink of death, to be a sufficient 
punishment for the sins they had been guilty of. 

9. Butin the judgments they exercise they are most accurate and just, nor de 
they pass sentence by the votes of a court that is fewer than a hundred. And as 
to what is once determined by that number, it is unalterable. What they most of 
ali honour, after God himself, is the name of their legislator [Moses,] whom if: 
any one blaspheme he is punished capitally. They also think it a good thing to 
obey their elders and the major part. Accordingly, if ten of them be sitting 
together, no one of them will speak while the other nine are against it. ‘They 
also avoid spitting in the midst of them, or on the right side. Moreover, they 
are stricter than any other of the Jews in resting from their labours on the 
seventh day ; for they not only get their food ready the day before, that they may 
not be obliged to kindle a fire on that day, but they will not remove any vessel 
out of its place, nor go to stool thereon. Nay, on the other days, they dig a 
small pit a foot deep, with a paddle (which kind of hatchet is given them, when 
they are first admitted among them,) aud covering themselves round with their 
garment, that they may not affront the divine rays of light, they ease themselves 
into that pit; after which they put the carth that was dug out again into the pit; 
and even this they do only in the more lonely places, which they choose out for 

* This mention of the names of angels, so Hi ictaHy preserved by the Essens, Gf it means more thar 
those messengers which were empioyed to bring them the peculiar beoks of their sect,) looks like a pie- 
lude to that worshipping of angels blamed by St. Paul as superstitious, and unlawful in some sueh sorto 
people as these Essens were, Coloss. il. 8; as is the prayer to or towards the sun for his rising every 
morning, mentioned before, sect. 5, very like those not much later observances mademention of in the 
preaching of Peter, Authent. Rec. Part ij. page 669; and regarding a kind of worship of angels, of te 
month, and of the moon, and not celebrating the new moons, or other festivals, unless the moon ap- 
peared; which, indeed, seemsto me the earliest mention of any regard to the moon’s phasis in fixing the 


Jewish calendar; of which the Talmud and later rabbins talk so much, and upen so litle verv ancies 
foundation. 
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this purpose ; and although this easement of the body be natural, yet it is a ral? 
- with them to wash themselves after it, as if it’ were a defilement to them. 

10. Now after the time of their preparatory trial is over, they are parted into 
four classes ; and so far are the juniors inferior to the seniors, that if the seniors 
should be touched by the juniors, they must wash themselves, as if they had in- 
(ermixed themselves with the company of a foreigner. ‘They are long-lived also. 

insomuch that many of them live above a hundred years, by means of the sim- 
plicity of their diet, nay, as I think, by means of the regular course of life they 
observe also. They contemn the miseries of life, and are above pain, by the gene. 
rosity of their mind. | And as for death, if it will be for their glory, they esteem 
it better than living always; and, indeed, our war with the Romans gave abundant 
evidence what great souls they had in their trials, wherein, although they were 
tortured and distorted, burnt and torn to pieces, and went through all kinds of 
instruments of torment, that they might be forced either to blaspheme their iegis- 
lator or to eat what was forbidden them, yet could not they be made to do either 
of them, no nor once to flatter their tormentors, or to shed a tear ; but they smiled 
in their very pains, and laughed those to scorn who inflicted the torments upon 
them, and resigned up their souls with great alacrity, as expecting to receive them 
again. 

11. For their doctrine is this, that bodies are corruptibie, and that the matter 
they are made of is not permanent; but that the souls are immortal, and con- 
tinue for ever: and that they come out of the most subtile air, and are united 
to their bodies as to prisons, into which they are drawn by a certain natural en- 
ticement ; but that when they are set free from the bonds of the flesh, they then, 
as released from a long bondage, rejoice and mount upward. And this is hke the 
opinion of the Greeks, that good souls have their habitations beyond the ocean, 
in a region that is neither oppressed with storms of rain or snow, or with intense 
heat; but that this place is such as is refreshed by the gentle breathing of a west 
wind, that is perpetually blowing from the ocean; while they allot to bad souls a 
dark and tempestuous den, full of never ceasiay punishments. And, indeed, 
the Greeks seem to me to have followed the same notion, when they allot the 
islands of the blessed to their brave men, whom they call heroes and demigods, 
and to the souls of ihe wicked the region of the ungodly in Hades, where their 

. fables relate that certain persons, such as Sisyphus, and ‘Tantalus, and Ixion, and 
Tityus, are punished; which is built on this first supposition, that souls are im 
mortal; and thence are those exhortations to virtue, and dehortations from wick- 
edness, collected, whereby good men are bettered in the conduct of their life 
by the hope they have of reward after their death, and whereby the venement 
inclinations of bad men to vice are restrained, by the fear and expectation they 
are in, that althougn they should lie concealed in this life, they should suffer 
immortal punishment after their death. These are the divine doctrines of the 
Essens* about the soul, which lay an unavoidable bait for such as have oncs 
had a taste of ‘their philosophy. 

12. There are also those among them who undertake to foretell? thmgs te 
éome by reading the holy books, and using several sorts of purifications, and he. 
ing perpetually conversant in the discourses of the prophets ; and it is but seldom 
that they miss in their predictions. 

13. Moreover, there is another order of Essens, who agree with the rest as t¢ 
their way of living, and customs, and laws, but differ from them in the point of » 
marriage, as thinking that by not marrying they cut off the principal part of human 

* Of these Jewish or Essene, and, indeed, Christian doctrines concerning souls, both good and bac, in 
Viades, see that excellent discourse or homily of our Josephus concerning Hades, at the end of vol. it 

+ Dean Aldrich reckons up three examples of this gift of prophecy in several of these Essens out of 
susephus himself, viz. in the History of the War, B. i. ch. ii. sect. 5, Judas foretold the death of Anti 
gonus at Strato’s Tower; B. ii. ch. vii. sect. 3; Simon foretold that Aschelaus should reign but nine o1 


en years; and Antiq. B. xv. ch. x. sect. 4,5, Menehem foretold that Herod should be king, and should reign 
rannical.y; and tnat for more than twenty or even thirty years. All which carae to pass accordingly 
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life, which is the prospect of succession ; nay, rather, that if all men should be of 
the same opinion, the whole race of mankind would fail. However, they trv their 
spouses for three years; and if they find that they have their natural purgations 
thrice, as trials that they are likely to be fruitful, they then actually marry them 
But they do not use to accompany with their wives when they are with child, as 
a demonstration that they do not marry out of regard to pleasure, but for the 
sake of posterity. Now the women go into the baths with’some of their gar- 
ments on, as the men do with somewhat girded about them. And these are the 
customs of this order of Essens. 

14. But then as to the two other orders at first mentioned, the PLarisees are 
those who are esteemed most skilful in the exact explication of their laws, and in- 
troduce the first sect. These ascribe all to fate [or provideuce] and to God, and 
yet allow, that to act what is right, or the contrary,is principally in the power of 
men; although fate does cooperate in every action. They say, that all the souls — 
are incorruptible, but that the souls* of good men only are removed into other 
bodies, but that the souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment. But the 
Sadducees are those that compose the second order, and take away fate entirely, 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not doing what is evil ; and 
they say, that to act what is good or what is evil is at men’s own choice; and thatthe 
one or the other belongs so to every one, that they may act as they please. They 
also take away the belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the punishments 
and rewards in Hades. Moreover, the Pharisees are friendly to one another, 
and are for the exercise of concord and regard for the public; but the behaviour of 
the Sadducees one towards another is in some degree wild, and their conversation 
with those that are of their own party is as barbarous as if they were strangers 
to them. And this is what I had to say concerning the philosophic sects among 
the Jews. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Death of Salome. The Cities which Herod and Philip built. Pilate eceasions 
Disturbances. Tiberius puts Agrippa into Bonds; but Caius frees him from 
them, and makes him King. Herod Antipas 1s banished. 


1. Awnp now asthe etnarchy of Archelaus was fallen into a Roman province, the 
other sons of Herod, Philip, and that Herod who was called Antipas, each of them 
took upon them the administration of their own tetrarchies ; for when Salome died 
she bequeathed to Julia, the wife of Augustus, both her toparchy, and Jamnia, also 
rer plantation of palm-trees that were at Phasaclis.— But when the Roman empire 
was transiated to ‘Tiberius, the son of Julia, upon the death of Augustus, who had 


* There is somuch more here about the Essens than is cited from Josephus in Porphyry.and Eusebius, 
and yet so much less about the Pharisees and Sadducees, the two other Jewish sects, than would naturally 
ve expected in proportion to the Essens or third sect, nay, than seems to be referred to by hinselfelsewhere, 
that one is tempted to suppose Josephus had at first written less of the one and inore of the two others 
than his present copies afford us; as also, that by some unknown accident our present copies are here 
made up of the Jarger edition in the first case, and the smaller in the second. See the note in Haver- 
camp’s edition. However, what Josephus says in the name of the Pharisees, that only the souls of goud 
inen go out of one body into another, although all souls are immortal, and still the souls of the bad are 
liable to eternal punishment; as also what he says afterward, Antiq. b. xviii. chap. i. sect. 3, that the 
goul’s vigour is immortal; and that under the earth they receive rewards or. punishments according as 
their lives have been virtuous or vicious in the present world ; that to the bad is allotted an eternal prison, 
put that the good are permitted to live again in this world, are nearly agreeable to the doc-rines of Chris- 
anity. Only Josephus’s rejection of the return of the wicked into other bodies, or into th.s world, which 
ae grants to the good, looks somewhat like a contradiction to St. Paul’s account of the doctrine of the 
ews, that they themselves allow that there should be a resurrection of the dead, both of thejust and unjust, 
Acts, ch. xxiv. 15. Yet because Josephus’s account is that of the Pharisees, and St. Paul’s that of the 

ews in eeneral, and of himself, the contradiction is not very certain. Be ‘ 

+ We have here in that Greek MS. which was once Alexander Petavius’s, but it is now in the library 
ut Leyden, two most remarkable additions to the common copies, though deemed worth little remark by 

_ the editor; which upon the mention of Tiberius’s coming to the empire, inserts first the famous testimuny 
of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, as it stands veroatum in the Antiquities, B xvii. chap. 11. sect 
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reigned fifty-seven years, six months, and two days, both Herod and Philip cont’ 
nued in their tetrarchies; and the latter of them built the city Caesarea, at the foun 
tains of Jordan, and in the region ef Paneas; as also the city of Julias,in the Lowes 
Gaulanitis. Herod also built the city Tiberias in Galilee, and in Perea [beyona 
Jordan] another that was also called Julias.. | 

2. Now Pilate, who was sent as procurator into Judea by Tiberius, sent 
by night those images of Cesar that are called ensigns into Jerusalem. This 
excited a very great tumult among the Jews when it was day; for those that 
were near them were astonished at the sight of them, as indications that their 
laws were trodden under foot; for those laws do not permit any sort of image 
to be brought into the city. Nay, besides the indignation which the citizens 
had themselves at this procedure, a vast number of people came running out 
of the country. ‘These came zealously to Pilate to Cesarea, and besought 
him to carry those ensigns out of Jerusalem, and to preserve them their an- 
cient laws inviolable ; but upon Pilate’s denial of their request, they fell down 
postrate upon the ground, and continued immoveable in that posture for five days 
aud as many nights. ) 

3. On the next day Pilate sat upon his tribunal in the open market-place, and 
called to him the multitude, as desirous to give them an answer; and then gave 
a signal to the soldiers that they should all by agreement at once encompass the 
Jews with their weapons ; so the band of soldiers stood round about the Jews in 
three ranks. The Jews were under the utmost consternation at that unexpected 
sight: Pilate also said to them, that they should be cut in pieces, unless they would 
admit of Ceesar’s images, and gave intimation to the soldiers to draw their naked 
swords. Hereupon the Jews,,as it were at one signal, fell down in vast numbers 
together, and exposed their necks bare, and cried out, that they were sooner 
ready to be slain, than that their laws should be transgressed. Hereupon Pilate 
was greatly surprised at their prodigious. superstition, and gave order that the 
ensigns should be presently carried out of Jerusalem. 

4. After this he raised another disturbance, by expending that sacred treasure 
which is called Corban* upon aqueducts, whereby he brought water from the 
distance of four hundred furlongs. At this the muititude had indignation ;. and 
when Pilate was come to Jerusalem, they came about his tmbunal and made a 
clamour at it. Now when he was apprized aforehand. of this disturbance, he 
mixed his own soldiers in their armour with the multitude ; and ordered them to 
conceal themselves under the habits of private men, and not, mdeed, to use their 
swords, but with their staves to beat those that made the clamour. He then gave 
the signal from his tribunal [to do as he had bidden them.] Now the Jews were 
so sadly beaten, that many of them perished by the stripes they received, and 
many of them perished as trodden to death by themselves ; by which means the 
multitude was astonished at the calamity of those that were slain, and held their 
peace. 

5. Inthe meantime Agrippa, the son of that Aristobulus who had been slain by 
his father Herod, came to Tiberius to accuse Herod the tetrarch ; who not admit- 
ting of his accusation he stayed at Rome, and cultivated a friendship with others of 
the men of note, but principally with Caius the son of Germanicus, who was then 
but a private person. Now this Agrippa, at a certain time, feasted Caius ; and as 
he was very complaisant to him on several other accounts, he at Jength stretched 
out his hands, and openly wished that Tiberius might die, and that he might quick. 
‘ly see him emperor of the world. This was told to Tiberius by one of Agrippa’s 
domestics, who thereupon was very angry, and ordered Agrippa to be bound, and 
with some parts of that excellent discourse or homily of Josephus coucerning Hades, annexed to the work. 
Sut what is here principally to be noted is this, that in this homily, Josephus, having just meutioned 
Christ, as God the Word, and the Judge of the world, appointed by the Father, &c. adds, that he had 
himself elsewhere spoken about him more nicely or particularly. 


* This vse of corban, or oblation, as here applied to the sacred money dedicated to God in the treasury 
ef the temple, iuctrates our Saviour’s words, Mark, vii. 11, 12. 
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had him very ill treated in the prison for six months, until Tiberius died, after he 
had reigned twenty-two years six months and three days: 

_ 6. But when Caius was made Cesar, he released Agrippa from his bonds, and 
made him king of Philip’s tetrarchy, who was now dead ; but when Agrippa had 
arrived at that degree of dignity, he inflamed the ambitious desires of Herod 
the tetrarch, who was chiefly induced to hope for the royal authority by his wife 
Herodias, who reproached him for his sloth, and told him, that it was only because 
he would not sail to Cesar that he was destitute of that great dignity; for since 
Cesar had made Agrippa a king froma private person, much more would he ad- 
vance him from a tetrarch to that dignity. These arguments prevailed with Her. 
od, so that he came to Caius, by whom he was punished for his ambition, by being 
banished into Spain ; for Agrippa followed him in order to accuse him ; to whom 
also Caius gave his tetrarchy by way of addition. So Herod died in Spain, 
whither his wife had followed him. 


—ae 


CHAP. X. 


Caius.commands that his Statue should be set up in the Temple itself; and what 
Petronius did thereupon. 


§ 1. Now Caius Cesar did so grossly abuse the fortune he had arrived at, as te 
take himself to be a god, and to desire to be so called also, and to cut off those of 
the greatest nobility out of his country. He also extended his impiety as far aa 
the Jews. Accordingly, he sent Petronius with an army to Jerusalem, to place 
his statues* in the temple: and commanded him, that, in case the Jews would 
not admit of them, he would slay those that opposed it, and carry all the rest of 
the nation into captivity: but God concerned himself with these his commands. 
However, Petronius marched out of Antioch into Judea with three legions and 
many Syrian auxiliaries. Now as to the Jews, some of them could not. believe 
the stories that spake of a war; but those that did believe them were in the ut- 
most distress how to defend themselves; and the terror diffused itself presently 
through them all; for the army was already come to Ptolemais. 

2. ‘his Ptolemaisis a maritime city of Galilee, built in the great plain. It is 
encompassed with mountains ; that on. the east side, sixty furlongs. off, belongs to 
Galilee; but that on the south belongs to Carmel, which is distant from it a hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs; and that on the north is the highest of them all, and 
is called by the people of the country the ladder of the Tyrians, which is. at the 
distance of a hundred furlongs. The very small river Belust runs by it, at the 
distance of two furlongs; near which there is Memnon’st monument, and hath 
near it a place no larger than a hundred cubits, which deserves admiration; for 
the place is round and hollow, and affords such sand as glass is made of: which 
place, when it hath been emptied by the many ships there loaded, it is filled again 
by the winds, which bring into it, as it were on purpose, that sand which lay re- 
mote, and was no more than bare common sand, while this mine presently turna 
it into glassy sand. - And what is to me still more wonderful, that glassy sand 
which is superfluous, and is once removed out of the place, becomes bare commor 
sand again. And this is the nature of the place we are speaking of. 

3. But now the Jews got together in great numbers, with their wives and chil. 
dren, into that plain that was by Ptolemais, and made supplication to Petronius 


* Tacitus owns that Caius commanded the Jews to place his effigies in their temple, though he mav 
be mistaken when he adds, that the Jews thereupon took arms. 

+ This account of the place near the mouth of the river Belus in Phenicia, whence came that sane on 
of which the ancients made their glass, is a known thing in history, particularly in Tacitus and Strabe, 
and more largely in Pliny. : 

This Memnon had several monuments, and one of them appears, both by Strabo and Dioderus. 
~ bave been in Syria, and not improbably in this very place. 


I. 
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first for their laws, and in. the next place. for themselves. So he was prevailed 
upon by the multitude of the supplicants, and by their supplications, and left his 
army and the statues at Ptolemais, and then went forward into Galilee and.called 
‘ogether the multitude, and all the men of note, to ‘Tiberias, and showed them the 
power of the Romans and the threatenings M4 Cesar; and, besides this, proved 
that their petition was unreasonable, because, while all the nations in subjection 
c them had placed the images of Cesar in their seyeral cities among the rest of 
their gods, for them alone to oppose it was almost like the behaviour of revolters, 
and was injurious to Cesar. - 

4. And when they insisted on their law, and the custom of thetr country, and 
how it.was not only not permitted them to make either an image of God, or, 
indeed, of a man, and to put it m any despicable part of their country, much less 
in the temple itself, Petronius replied,—‘‘ And am not I also, said he, bound to 
keep the law of my own lord? For if I transgress it, and spare you, it is but just 
that I perish ; while he that sent me, and not I, will commence a war against you, 
for I am under command as well as you.”. Hereupon the whole multitude cried 
out, that “they were ready to suffer for their law.” Petronius then quieted them 
and said to them,—** Will you, then, make war against Cesar ;” ‘The Jews said, 
—‘ We offer sacrifices twice everv day for Cesar, and for the Roman people ; 
but thatuf he would place the images among them, he must first sacrifice tne 
whole Jewish nation; and that they were ready to expose themselves, together 
with their children, and wives, to be slain.” At this Petronius was astonished ; 


and pitied them on account of the inexpressible sense of religion the men were 


under, and that courage of theirs which made them ready to die for it; so they 
were dismissed without success. 

d. But on the following days he got together the men of power privately and 
the multitude publicly, and sometimes lie used persuasions to them, and sometimes 
he gave them his advice, but he chiefly made use of threatenings to them, ane 
insisted upon the power of the Romans and the anger of Caius ; and besides, upon 
the necessity he was himself under [to do as he was enjomed.| But as they could 
be no way prevailed upon, and he saw that the country was in'danger of lying 
without tillage, for it was about seed-time that the multitude continued for fifty 
days together idle; so he at last got them together, and told them, that “it was 
best for him to run some hazard himself; for either by the divine assistance, I 
shall prevail with Czesar, and shall myself escape the danger as well as you, which 
will be matter of joy to us both: or, in case Cesar continued in his rage, I will 
be ready to expose my own life for such a great number as you are.”” Whereupon 
he dismissed the multitude, who prayed greatly for his prosperity; and he took 
the army out of Ptolemais, and returned to. Antioch; from whence he presently 


sent an epistle to Cesar, ‘and informed him of the irruption he had made-into 


Judea, and of the supplications of the nation; and that unless he had a mind 
.o lose both the country and the men in it, he must permit them to keep their law, 
and must countermand his former injunction. Caius answered that epistle in a 
violent way, and threatened to have Petronius put to death for his being so tardy 
in the execution of what he had commanded. | But it happened that those who 
brought Caius’s epistle were tossed by a storm, and were detained on the sea for 
three months, while others that brought the news of Caius’s death had a good 
voyage. Accordingly, Petronius received the epistle concerning Caius seven. nae 
twenty davs pefore he Spall that which was against amealain Ke 
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4° CHAP. XT. 


Concerning the Government of Claudius and the Reign of Agrippa. Concerning 
the Death of Agrippa, and of Herod, and what Children they 
| both left behind them. 


§ 1; Now when Caius had reigned three years and eight months, and had been 
slain by treachery, Claudius was hurried away by the armies that were at Rome 
to take the government upon him: but the senate, upon the reference of the con- 
suls Sentius Saturninus and Pomponius Secundus, gave orders to the three regi. 
ments of soldiers that stayed with them, to keep the city quiet, and went up into 
the capitol, in great numbers, and resolved to oppose Claudius by. force, on ac- 
count of the barbarous treatment they had met with from Caius: and they deter. 
mined either to settle the nation under an aristocracy, as they had of old been 
governed, or, at least, to choose by vote stich a one for emperor as might be 
worthy of it. 

2. Now it happened that at this time Agrippa sojourned at Rome, and that both 
the senate called him to consult with them, and at the same time Claudius sent 
for him out of the camp, that he might be serviceable to him as he should have 
occasion for his service. So he perceiving that Claudius was in. effect made 
Cesar already, went to him, who sent him as an ambassador to the senate, to let 
-hem know what his intentions were ; that “in the first place, it was without his 
seeking that he was hurried away by the soldiers; moreover, that he thought it 
was not Just to desert those soldiers in such their zeal for him; and that, if he 
should do so, his own fortune would be in uncertainty: for that it was a dangerous 
case to have been once called to the empire. He added farther, that he would 
administer the government as a good prince, and not like a tyrant; for that he 
would be satisfied with the honour of being called emperor, but would, in every 
one of his actions, permit them all to give him their advice; for that although he 
had not been by nature fur moderation, yet would the death of Caius afford him 
a sufficient demonstration how soberly he ought to act in that station.” 

3. ‘This message was delivered by Agrippa: to which the senate replied, that 
‘since they had an army, and the wisest consuls on their side, they would not 
endure a voluntary slavery.” And when Claudius heard what answer the senate 
had made, he sent Agrippa to them again, with the following message, that “he 
could not bear the thoughts of betraying them that had given their oaths to be 
true to him; and that he saw he must. fight, though unwillingly, against such 
as he had no mind to fight, that, however [if it must come to that,] it was proper 
to choose a place without the city for the war; because it was not agreeable to 
piety to pollute the temples of their own city with the blood of their own country- 
men, and this only on occasion of their imprudent conduct.” And when Agrippa 
had heard this message, he delivered it to. the senators. | 

4. Inthe meantime one of the soldiers belonging to the senate drew his sword, 
and cried out, “ O my fellow soldiers, what is the meaning of this choice of ours, 
‘to kill our brethren, and to use violence to our kindred that are with Claudius? 
wile we may have him for our emperor whom no one can blame, and who hath 
so'many jttst reasons [to lay claim to the government ;] and this with regard to 
those against whom we are going to fight.” When he had said this, he marched 
through the whole senate, and carried all the soldiers along with him. Upon 
which all the patricians were immediately in a great fright at their being thus de. 

serted. But still, because there appeared no other way whither they could turn 

‘themselves for deliverance, they made haste the same way with the soldiers, and 
went to Claudius. But those that had the greatest luck in flattering the gov 

“fortune of Claudius betimes, met them before the walls with their naked swords 
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and there was reason to fear that those that came first mght have been in danger, 
before Claudius could know what violence the soldiers were gomg to offer them, 
nad not Agrippa run before, and told him what a dangerous thing they were going 
about; and that unless he restrained the violence of these men, who were in a fit 
of madness against the patricians, he would lose those on whose account it was 
most desirable to rule, and would be emperor over a desert. 

5. When Claudius heard this, he restrained the violence of the soldiery, and 
received the senate into the camp, and treated them after an obliging manner, and 
went out with them presently to offer their thank-offerings to God, which were 
proper upon his first coming to the empire. Moreover, he bestowed on Agrippa 
his whole paternal kingdom immediately ; and added to it, besides those countries 
that had been given by Augustus to Herod, Trachonitis and Auranitis, and still 
besides these that kingdom which was called the kingdom of Lysanias. This gift 
he declared to the people by a decree, but ordered the magistrates to have the 
donation engraved on tables of brass, and to be set up in the capitol. He be- 
stowed on his brother Herod, who was also his son-in-law, by marrying [his 
daughter] Bernice, the kingdom of Chalcis. 

6. So now riches flowed in to Agrippa by his enjoyment of so large a do- 
minion, nor did he abuse the money he had on small matters, but he began 
to encompass Jerusalem with such a wall which, had it been brought to perfec. 
tion, had made it impracticable for the Romans to take it by siege ; but his death, 
which happened at Caesarea, before he had raised the walls to their due height, 
prevented him. He had then reigned three years, as he had governed his tetrars 
chies three other years. He left behind him three daughters, born to him by 
Cypros, Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla, and a son born of the same mother, 
whose name was Agrippa: he was left a very young child, so that Claudius made 
the country a Roman province, and sent Cuspius Fadus to be its procurator, and 
after him Tiberius Alexander, who, making no alteration of the ancient laws, 
kept the nation in tranquillity. Now after this Herod the king of Chaicis died, 
and left behind him two sons, born to him of his brother’s daughter Bernice 
their names were Bernicianus and Hyrcanus. [He also left behind him] Aris 
tobulus, whom he had by his former wife Mariamne. There was besides anothe: 
brother of his that died a private person; his name was also Aristobulus, wh« 
left behind him a daughter whose name was Jotape: and these, as Ihave for 
merly said, were the children of Aristobulus the son of Herod, which Aris 
tobulus and Alexander were born to Herod by Mariamne, and were slain by him 


‘Bu. as for Alexander’s posterity, they reigned in Armenia. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Muny Tumults under Cumanus, which were composed by Quadratus. Felix is 
Procurator of Judea. Agrippa is advanced frem Chalcis to a greater 
| Kingdom. 


$ 1. Now after the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, Claudius set Agrippa, the son 


of Agrippa, over his uncle’s kingdom, which Cumanus took upon him the office 
of procurator of the rest, which was a Roman province, and therein he sac 


ceeded Alexander, under which Cumanus began the troubles, and the Jews’ rom 
came on; for when the multitude were come together to Jerusalem, to the feast 
of unleavened bread, and a Roman cohort stood over the cloisters of the temple 
(for they always were armed, and kept guard at the festivals to prevent any 
innovation which the multitude thus gathered together might maxe,) one of the 
soldiers pulled back his garment, and, cowering down after an indecent manner, 
surned his breech to the Jews, and spake such words as you may expect upon 
such a posture, At this the whole multitude had indignation, and made a cla 
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mour to Camanus, that he would punish the soldier; wnile the rasher part of the 
youth, and such as were naturally the most tumultuous, fell to fighting, and caught 
up stones, and threw them at the soldiers: upon which Cumanus was afraid lest 
all the people should make an assault upon him, and sent to call for more armed 
men, who when they came in great numbers into the cloisters, the Jews were in a 
very great consternation ; and being beaten out of the temple, they ran into the 
city ; “and the violence with which they crowded to get out was so great that they 
trod upon each other, and squeezed one another, till ten thousand of theth were 
killed, insomuch that this feast became the cause of mourning to the whole na 
tion, and every family lamented [their own relations. ] 

2. Now there followed after this another calamity, which arose from a tumult 
made by robbers; for at the public road of Bethhoron, one Stephen, a servant 
of Cassar, carried some furniture, which the robbers fell upon and seized: upon this 
Cumanus sent men to go round about to the neighbouring villages, and to bring 
their inhabitants to him bound, as laying it to their charge that they had not pur- 
sued after the thieves and caught them. Now here it was that a certain soldier 
finding the sacred book of the law, tore it to pieces, and threw it into the fire.” 
Hereupon the Jews were in great der: as if their whole country were in 
flame, and assembled themselves so many of them by their zeal for their religion 
as by an engine, and ran together with united clamour to Cesarea to Cumanus, 
and made supplication to him, that he would not overlook this man, who had of 
fered such an affront to God, and to his law, but punish him for what he had done 
RECOYGLEE LY, he perceiving that the multitude would not be quiet unless they had 

a comfortable answer from him, gave order that the soldier should be brought, 
ein drawn through those that required to have him punished to execution, which 
peing done, the Jews went their ways. 

3. After this there happened a fight between the Galileans and the Samaritans + 
it happened at the village called Geman, which is situate in the great plain ot 
Samaria, where, as a great number of Jews were going up to Jer usalem to the feast 
[of tabernacles,] a certain Galilean was slain: and besides a vast number ot 
people ran together out of Galilee, in order to fight with the Samaritans; but the 
principal men among them came to Cumanus, and besought him, that, before the 
evil became incurable, he would come into Galilee, and bring the authors of this 
murder to punishment; for that there was no other way to make the multitude 
separate without coming to blows. However, Cumanus postponed their supyii 
cations to the other affairs he was then about, and sent the petitioners away with 
out success, 

4 But when the affair of this murder came to be told at Jerusalem, it put the | 
multitude into disorder, and they left the feast, and without any generals to con- 
duct them they marched with great violence to Samaria; nor would they be ruled 
by any of the magistrates that were set over them, but they were managed by 
one Eleazar, the son of Dineus, and by Aibehndee, in these their thievish and 
seditious attempts. ‘These men ‘fell upon. those that were in the neighbourhood 
of the Acrabatene toparchy, and slew them, without sparing: any age, and set 
the villages on fire. 

5, But Cumanus took. one troop of horsemen, called the troop of Sebaste, out 
of Caesarea, and came to the assistance of these that were spoiled: he alsa 
seized upon a great number of those that followed Eleazar, and slew more of 
them. And as for the rest of the multitude of those that went so zealously to 
fight with the Samaritans, the rulers of Jerusalém ran out clothed with sackcloth, 
and haying ashes on their heads, and begged of them to go their ways, lest by 
their attempt to revenge themselves upon the Samaritans. they should provoke 
the Romans to come against Jerusalem; to have compassion upon their country 
and temple, their children and their wives, and not bring the utmost dangers of 


* Reland notes here, that the Talmud, in recountieg ten ‘sad accidents for which the Jews ouglit w 
rend their garments, reckons this for one. “ When wey hear that the law of God is burnt" 
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tlestruction upon them, in order to avenge themselves upon one Galilean. only. 
Lhe Jews complied with these persuasions of theirs, and dispersed themselves ; 
but sull there were a great number who betook themselves to robbing, in hopes 
of impunity; and rapines and insurrections of the bolder sort happened over the 
whole country; and the-men of power among the Samaritans came to Tyre, to 
{ mmidius Quadratus,* the president.of Syria, and desired that they that had laid 
waste the country might be punished: the great men also of the Jews, and Jona. 
than the son of Ananus, the bigh priest, came thither, and said, that the Sa- 
uiaritans were the beginners of the disturbances, on account of that murder they 
'ad committed ; and that Cumanus had given occasion to what had happened, by 
lis unwillingness to punish the original authors of that murder. 

6. But Quadratus put both parties off for that time, and told. them, that when 
u@ should come to those places, he would make a diligent inquiry after every cir- 
cumstance. . After which he went to Caesarea, and crucified all those whom 
Cumanus had taken alive; and when from thence he was come to the city Lydda, 
le heard the affair of the Samaritans, and sent for eighteen of the Jews whom 
he had learned to have been concerned in that fight, and beheaded them: but 
he sent two others cf those that were of the greatest power amongst them, and 
Loth Jonathan and Ananias, the high priests, as also Ananus, the son of this 
Ananias, and certain others that were eminent among the Jews, to Cesar; as he 
cid in like manner by the most illustrious of the Samaritans. He also ordered 
that Cumanus [the procurator,| and Celer the tribune, should sail to Rome, 
in order to give an account of what had been done, to Cesar. When he had 
finished these matters, he went up from Lydda to Jerusalem, and finding the 
multitude celebrating their feast of unleavened bread without any tumult, he 
returned ‘to Antioch. 

7. Now when Cesar at Rome had heard what Cumanus and the Samaritans 
had to say (where it was done in the hearing of Agrippa, who zealously espoused 
the cause of the Jews, asin like manner many of the great men stood by Cu 
manus,) he condemned the Samaritans, and commanded that three of the mos 
powerful men among them should be put to death: he banished Cumanus, ana 
sent Celer bound to Jerusalem, to be delivered over to the Jews to be tormented, 
ihat he should be drawn round the city, and then beheaded. 

8. Afier this Cesar sent Felix,t the brother of Pallas, to be procurator of 
Galilee, and Samaria, and Perea, and removed Agrippa from Chaleis unto a 
greater kingdom; for he gave him the tetrarchy which had belonged to Philip, 
which contained Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis: he added to it the 
kingdom of Lysanias, and that province [Abilene] which Varus had governed. 
But Claudius himself, when he had administered the government thirteen years 


* This Ummidius, or Numidius, or, as Tacitus calls him, Vinidius Quadratus. is mentioned in an 
ancient inscription, still preserved, as Spanheim here infurms us, which calls hit Ummipiv3s Quaprarts, 

} Lake the character of this Felix, (who is well known from the Acts of the Apostles, particularly 
from his trembling, when St. Paul discoursed of rig//eousness, chastity, and judgment to come, Acts, 
xxiv. 25, and no wonder, when we have elsewhere seen that he.lived in adultery with Drusilla, another 
man’s wife, Antiq. B. xx. ch. vii, sect. 1,) in the wordsof Tacitus, produced here by Dean-Aldrich :-- 
“« Felix exercised,” says Tacitus, “ the authority of a king, with the disposition of a slave, and relying 
upon the great power of his brotler Pallas at court, thought he might safely *be guilty of all kinds of 
wicked practices.” Observe also the time when he was made procurator, 4..D. 52, that when St. Paui 
nleaded his cause before him, 4D. 58, he might have been many years a judge unto that nation, as Sr. 
Paul says he had then been, Acts, xxiv. 10. But as to what Tacitus here says, that before the death o* 
Cumanus, Felix was procurator over Samaria only, Goes not well agree with St. Paul’s words, who weuld 
wardly have called Samaria a Jewish nation. In short, since what Tacitus here says, is about countries 
very rerrote from Rome, where he lived; since what he says of two Roman procurators, the one over 
Cialilee, the other over Samaria, at the same time, is without all example elsewhere; and since Jo 
sephus, who lived at that very time in Judea, appears to have known nothing of this procuratorship of 
lelix, Lefore the death of Cumanus, I much suspect the story itself is nothing better than a mistake of 
‘Tacitus, especially when it seems not only omitted, but contradicted by Josephus; as any one may 
and that compare their histories together. Possibly Felix might have been a subordinate judge among 
ne Jews some time before under Cumanus~ but that he was in earnest a procurator of Sarnaria before, 
to not believe Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Lloyd, quote this account, but with a doubifik 
e'ause : se fides Tacito, If we may believe Tacitus. Pears. Anval. Paulin vage 8, Marshal’s Tables, at 
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eight months and twenty days, died, and left Nero to be his successor in the 
empire, whom he had adopted by his wife Agrippina’s delusions, in order to 
be his successor, although he had a son of his'own, whose name was Bri. 
tannicus, by Messalina his former wife, and a daughter whose name ws Qc. 
tavia, whom he had married to Nero; he had also another daughter by Petina, 
whose name was Antonia. 
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CHAP. XII 


Nero adds four cities to Agrippa’s Kingdom; but ihe other parts of Judea were 
under Felix. The disturbances which were raised by the Sicarii, the Magi. 
cians, and an Egyptian false Prophet. The Jews and Syrians have a 
Contest at Cesarea. 


e 


\ 1. Now as to the many things in which Nero acted like a madman, out of the 
extravagant degree of the felicity and riches which he enjoyed, and by that 
means used his geod fortune to the injury of others; and after what manner he 
slew his brother, and wife, and mother, from whom his barbarity spread itself te 
others that were most nearly related to him; and how, at last, he was so dis- 
tracted, that he became an actor in the scenes, and upon the theatre, I omit to 
say any more about them, because there are writers enough upon those subjects 
everywhere; but I shall turn myself to those actions of his time in which the 
fews were concerned. | 
2. Nero, therefore, bestowed the kingdoms of the Lesser Armenia upon Aris. 

tobulus, Hered’s* son, and he added to Agrippa’s kingdom four cities, with the 
toparchies to'them belonging ; I mean Abila, and that Julias which is in Perea, 
Tarichea also, and ‘Tiberias of Galilee ; but over the rest of Judea he made Felix 
procurator. » This Felix took Eleazar the arch-robber, and many that were with 
him, alive, when they had ravaged the country for twenty years together, and 
sent them to Rome; but as to the number of the robbers whom he caused to be 
crucified, andof those who were caught among them, and whom he brought te 
punishment, they were a multitude not te be enumerated. 

» 3. When the:country was purged of these, there sprang up another sort. of 
robbers in Jerusalem, which were called Sicarii, who slew men in the daytime, 
and) inthe midst of the city: this they did chiefly at the festivals, when they 
mingled themselves among the multitude, and concealed daggers under their gar. 
ments, with which they stabbed: those that were their enemies; and when any 
fell down dead, the murderers became a part of those that had indignation against 
them, by which means they appeared persons of such reputation, that they could 
by no means be discovered. ‘The first man who was slain by them was Jona- 
than the high priest, after whose death many were slain every day, while the 
fear men were in of being so served was more afflicting than the calamity itself, 
and while every body expected death every hour, as men do in war, so men were 
obliged to look ‘before them, and’to take notice of their enemies at a great dis. 
Jance; nor, if their friends were coming to them, durst they trust them any: 
onger; but, in the midst of their suspicions and) guarding of themselves, they 
were slain. Such was the celebrity of the plotters against them, and so cunning 
was their contrivance. | | | 

»4. There was also another body of wicked men gotten together, not so impure 
in their actions, but more wicked in their intentions, which laid waste the happy 
state of the city no less than did these murderers. These were such men as de 
ceived and deluded the people under pretence of divine inspiration, but were for 
procuring innovations and changes of the government ; and these prevailed with 


* 1. ¢. Herod, king of Chalcis. 
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the multitude to act Jike madmen, and went before them into the wilderness. as 
pretending that God would there show them the signals, of liberty. But Felix 
thought this procedure was to be the beginning ofa revolt ; so he sent some horse- 
men and footmen, both armed, who destroyed a great number of them. 

5. But there was an Egypttan false prophet that did the Jews more mischief 
than the former; for he was a cheat, and pretended to be a prophet also, and 
got together thirty thousand men that were deluded by him: these he led round 
about from the wilderness to the mount which was called the Mount of Olives 
and was ready to break into Jerusalem by force from that place ; and if he ceuld 
but once conquer the Reman garrison, and the people, he intended to dymineer 
over them by the assistance of those guards of his that were to break nto the 
city with him. But Felix prevented his attempt, and. met him with his Roman 
soldiers, while all the. people assisted him in his attack upon them, insomuch that, 
when it. came to a battle, the Egyptians ran away, witha few others, whilst the 
greatest part of those that were with him were either destroyed or taken alive ; 
but the rest of the multitude were dispersed every one to their own homes, and 
there concealed themselves, 

6. Now when these were quieted, it happened, as it does in a diseased body, 
that another part was subject to an inflammation ; for a company of deceivers 
and robbers got together, and persuaded the Jews to revolt, and exhorted them 
to assert their liberty, inflicting death on those that continued in obedience to the 
Roman government, and saying, that such as willingly chose slavery, ought to 
be forced from such their desired inclinations; for they parted themselves into 
different bodies, and lay in wait up and down the country, and plundered the 
houses of the great men, and slew the men themselves, and set the villages on 
fire; and this till all Judea was filied with the effects of their madness. And thus 
the: flame was every day more and more blown up, till it came to a direct war. 

7. ‘There wasalsoanother disturbance at Cesarea, those Jews who were mixec 
with the Syrians that lived there raising a tumult against them. ‘The Jews pre. 
tended that the city was theirs, and said that he who built it was a Jew, meaning 
King Herod. ‘The Syrians confessed also, that its builder was a Jew, but they 
still said, however, that the city was a Grecian city; for that he who set up sta- 
tues and temples in it could not design it for Jews: on which account both par- 
ties had a contest with one another; and this contest increased so much, ‘that it 
came at last to arms, and the bolder sort of them marched out to fight; for the 
elders of the Jews were not able to put a stop to their own people that were dis- 
posed to be tumultuous, and the Greeks thought it a shame for them to be over- 
come by the Jews. Now these Jews exceeded the others in riches and strength 
of body ; but the Grecian part had the advantage of assistance from the soldiery : 
for the greatest part of the Roman garrison was raised out of Syria, and, being 
thus related to the Syrian part, they were ready to assist it. However, the gover. 
nors of the city were concerned to keep all quiet, and whenever they caught 
those that were most for fighting on either side, they punished them with 
stripesand bonds. Yet did not the sufferings of those that were caught affright 
the remainder, or make them desist; but they were still more and more exaspe- 
rated, and deeper engaged in the sedition. Andias Felix came once into the 
market-place, and commanded the Jews, when they had beaten the Syrians, to 
yo their ways, and threatened them if they would not, and they would not obey 
him, he sent his. soldiers out upon them, and slew a great many of them, upon 
which it fell out that what they had was plundered. And as.the sedition stili con- 
tinued, he chose out the most eminent men on both sides, as ambassadors to Nero 
tf, argue ebout their several privileges. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Festus succeeds Felix, who is succeeded by Albinus, as he is Ly Florus ; who, by 
the Barbarity of his Government, forces the Jews into the War. 


§ 1. Now it was that Festus succeeded, Felix, as procurator, and made it his 
business to correct those that, made disturbances in the country. So he caught 
the greatest part of the robbers, and destroyed a great many of them. But then 
Albinus who succeeded Festus did not execute his office as the other had done ; 
nor was there any sort of wickedness that could be named but he had a hand in 
it. Accordingly, he did not only, in his political capacity, steal and plunder 
every one’s substance, nor did he only burden the whole nation with taxes, but 
he permitted the relations of such as were in’ prison for robbery, and had been 
laid there either by the senate of every city, or by the former procurators, to 
redeem them for money ; and nobody remained in the prisons as a malefactor, 
but he who gave him nothing. At this time it was that the enterprises of tho 
seditious at Jerusalem were very formidable: the principal-men among them pur. 
chasing leave of Albinus to go on with their seditious practices; while that part 
of the people who delighted in, disturbances joined themselves to such as had fel. 
lowship with Albinus ; and every one of these wicked wretches was encompassed 
with his own band of ‘robbers, while he himself like an arch-robber or a tyrant, 
made a figure among his company, and abused his authority over those about 
him, in order to plunder those that lived quietly: the effect of which was this, 
that those who lost their goods were forced to hold their peace, when they had 
reason to show great indignation at what they had suffered; but those who had 
escaped were forced to flatter him that deserved to be punished, out of the fear 
they were in of suffering equally with the others. Upon the whole, nobody durst 
speak their minds, but tyranny was generally toleratéd ; and at this time were 
hose seeds sown which brought the city to destruction. . 

2. And although such was the character of Albinus, yet did Gessius Florus,* 
who succeeded him, demonstrate him to have been a most excellent person, upon - 
the comparison; for the former did the greatest part of his rogueries in private, _ 
aud with a sort of dissimulation ; but Gessius did his unjust actions to the harm of — 
the nation after a pompous manner: and, as though he had been sent as an execu. 
tioner to punish condemned malefacters, he omitted no sort of rapine or of vexa- 
tion; where the case was really pitiable, he was most barbarous, and in things of 
the greatest turpitude he was most impudent. Nor could any one outdo him in 
disguising the truth, nor could any one contrive more subtle ways of deceit than 
he did.. He, indeed, thought it. but a) petty offence to get money out of single 
persons; so he spoiled whole cities, and ruined entire bodies of men at once, ana 
did almost publicly proclaim it all the country over, that they had liberty given 
them to turn robbers, upon this condition, that he might go shares with them m 
the spoils they got. Accordingly, this his greediness of gain was the occasion 
that entire toparchies were brought to desolation, and a great many of the people 
left their own country, and fled into foreign provinces. 

8. And truly while Cestius Gallus was «resident of the province of Syria, no 
body durst do so much as send an embassage to him against Florus; but when 
he was come to Jerusalem, upon the approach of the feast of unleavened bread, 

* Not long after this beginning of Florus, the wickedest of all the Roman procurators of Judea, and 
ine immediate occasion of the Jewish war, at the 12th year of Nero, and the 17th of Agrippa, or A. D. 
66, tho history in the twenty books of Josephus’s Antiquities ends; although Josephus did not finish 
these buoks ti!l the 13th of Domitian, or A. D. 93, twenty-seven years afterward; as he did not firish 


their Appendix, containing an account of his own life, till Agrippa was dead, which happened in ‘he 
36 vea: ¢f 'Frajan, or A. D. 100, as I have several times observed hefore 
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the people came about him not fewer in number than three millions :* these be. 
sought him to commiserate the calamities of their nation, and cried out upon 
Florts as the bane of their country. But as he was present, and stood by Ces- 
tius, he laughed at their words. However, Cestius, when he had quieted the mul. 
titude, and had assured them that he would take care that Florius should here. 
after treat them in a more gentle manner, returned to Antioch: Florus also con- 
ducted him as far as Caesarea, and deluded him, though he had at that very time 
the purpose of showing his anger at the nation, and procuring a war upon them, 
by which means alone it was that he supposed he might conceal his enormities; 
for he expected that, if the peace continued, he should have the Jews for his ac. 
cusers before Cesar; but that if he could procure them to make a revolt, he 
should divert their laying lesser crimes to his charge, by a misery that was so 
much greater; he, therefore, did every day augment their calamities, in order te 
induce them to a rebellion. : z 

4, Now at this time it happened that the Grecians at Cesarea had been too 
hard for the Jews, and had obtained of Nero the government of the city, and had 
brought the judicial determination: at the same time began the war, in the twelith 
year of the reign of Nero, and the seventeenth of the reign of Agrippa, in the 
month Artemisius [Jyar.] Now the occasion of this war was by no means pro- 
portionable to those heavy calamities which it brought upon us: for the Jews that 
dwelt at Caesarea had a synagogue near a place, whose owner was a certain 
Cesarean Greek: the Jews had endeavoured frequently to have purchased the 
possession of the place, and had offered many times its value for its price; but 
as the owner overlooked their offers, so did she raise other buildings upon the 
place, in way of affront to them, and made working shops of them, and left them 
but a narrow passage, and such as was very troublesome for them to go along te 
their synagogue. Whereupon the warmer part of the Jewish youth went hastily 
to the workmen, and forbade them to build there; but as‘Florus would not per 
mit them to use force, the great men of the Jews, with John the publican, being 
in the utmost distress what to do, persuaded Florus, with the offer of eight talents 
to hinder the work. He then, being intent upon nothing but getting money, pro. 
mised he would do for them all they desired of him, and then went away from 
Cwesarea to Sebaste, and left the sedition to take its full course, as if he had sold 
a license to the Jews to fight it out. 

5. Now on the next day, which was the seventh day of the week, when the 
Jews were crowding apace to their synagogue, a certain man of Ceesarea, of u 
seditious temper, got an earthen vessel, and set it with the bottom upward, at the 
entrance of that synagogue, and sacrificed birds.} This thing provoked the Jews 
to an incurable degree, because their laws were affronted, and the place was pol. 
luted: whereupon the sober and moderate part of the Jews thought it proper te 
have recourse to their governors again, while the seditious part, and such as were 
m the fervour of their youth, were vehemently inflamed to fight. The seditious 
also among the [Gentiles of ] Cesarea stood ready for the same purpose; fo: 
they had, by agreement, sent the man to sacrifice beforehand [as ready to suppoit 
him;] so that it soon came to blows. Hereupon Jucundus, the master of the 
horse, who was ordered to prevent the fight, came thither, and took away the 
earthen vessel, and endeavoured to put a stop to the sedition; but when he was 
overcome by the violence of the people of Ceesarea, the Jews caught up their 


* Here we may note, that 3,000,000 of the Jews were present at the passover, A. D. 65, which eva 
firms what Josephus elsewhere informs us of, that at a passover a little later, they counted 256,500 pas. 
cliai lambs, which at twelve to each lamb, which is no immcederate calculation, come to 3,073,000. See 
G. vi. ch. ix. sect. 3. 

_t Take here Dr, Hudson’s very pertinent note :—* By this action,” says he, ‘the killing of a bird 
over an earthen vessel, the Jews were exposed as a leprous people; for that was to be done by their 
tw in the cleansing of a leper. (Levit. ch. xiv.) It is also known that the Gentiles reproached the Jews 
as subject to the leprosy, and believed that they were driven out of Egypt onthataccouat. This that 
eminent person Mr. Relana suggested to me.” 


, 
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‘books of the Jaw, and retired to Narbata, which was a place to them belonging, 
‘distant from Ceesarea sixty furlongs. But John, and twelve of the principal men 
“with him, went to Florus to Sebaste, and made a lamentable complaint. of their 


case, and besought him to help them; and, with all possible decency, put him in 
mind of the eight talents they had given him; but he had the men seized upon, 
and put in prison, and accused them for carrying the books of the law out of 
Cresarea. | 


G. Moreover, as to the citizens of Jerusalem, although they took this matter . 


very ilf, yet did they restrain their passion: but Florus acted herein as if he had 
been hired, and blew up the war into a flame, and sent some to take seven- 
teen talents-out of the sacred treasure, and pretended that Cesar wanted them. 
At this the people were in confusion immediately, and ran together to the temple, 
with prodigious clamours, and called upon Cesar by name, and besought him to 
free them from the tyranny of Florus. Some also of the seditious cried out upon 
Florus, and cast the greatest reproaches upon him, and carried a basket about, 
and begged some spills of money for him, as for one that was destitute of posses. 
sions, and ina miserable condition. Yet was he not made ashamed hereby of 
his love of money, but was more enraged, and provoked to get still more; and 
instead of coming to Cesarea, as he ought to have done, and quenching the flame 


of war which was beginning thence, and so taking away the occasion of any dis. 


turbances, on which account it was that he had received a reward [of eight 
talents,] he marched hastily with an army of horsemen and footmen against Jeru- 
salem, that he might gain his will by the arms of the Romans, and might by his 
terror and by his threatenings bring the city into subjection. 

7. But the people were desirous of making Florus ashamed of his attempt, and 
met his soldiers with acclamations, and put themselves in order to. receive him 
very submissively. But he sent Capito, a centurion, beforehand, with fifty sol- 
diers, to bid them go back, and not now make a show of receiving him in an 
obliging manner, whom they had so foully reproached before ; and said, that it 
was incumbent on them, in case they had generous souls and were free speakers, 
to jest upon him to his face, and appear to be lovers of liberty, not only in words but 
with their weapons also. With this message was the multitude amazed, and upon 
the coming of Capito’s horsemen into the midst of them, they were dispersed be 
fore they could salute Florus, or manifest their submissive behaviour to him. Ac 
cordingly, they retired to their own houses, and spent that night in fear and con 
fusion of face. 


8. Now at this time Florus took up his quarters at the palace; and on the | 


next day he had his tribunal set before it, and sat upon it, when the high priests, 
and the men of power, and those of the greatest eminence in the city, came al} 
before that tribunal; upon which Florus commanded them to deliver up to hin 
those that had reproached him, and told them, that they should themselves partake 
of the vengeance to them belonging, if they did not produce the criminals; bat 
these demonstrated that the people were peaceably disposed, and they begged 
forgiveness for those that had spoken amiss; for that it was no wonder at all that 
in so great a multitude there should be some more daring than they ought to be, 
and by reason of their younger age foolish also; and that it was impossible to 
distinguish those that offended from the rest, while every one was sorry for what 
he had done, and denied it out of fear of what would follow: that he ought, how. 
ever, to provide for the peace of the nation, and to take such counsels as migh: 
preserve the city for the Romans, and rather, for the sake of a great number of 
innocent people, to forgive a few that were guilty, than for the sake of a few of 
the wicked, to put so large and good a body of men into disorder, 

9. Florus was more provoked at this, and called out aloud to the soldiers tw 
plunder taat which was called the Upper Market-place, and to slay such as they 
met with. So the soldiers, taking this exhortation of their commander in a senso 
agreeable to their desire of gain, did not only plunder the place they were seat 
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to, but, forcing themselves into every house, they slew its inhabitants ; so.the ci- 
uzens fled along the narrow lanes, and the soldiers slew those that they caught, 
and no method of plunder was omitted: they also caught many of the quiet peo. 
ple, and brought them before Florus, whom he first chastised with stripes, and 
then crucified. Accordingly, the whole number of those that were destroyed tha 
day, with their wives and children (for they did not spare even the infants them 

selves,) was about three thousand and six hundred. And what made this cala 

mity the heavier was this new method of Roman barbarity: for Florus ventured 
then to do what no one had done before, that is, to have men of the equestrian 
order* whipped and nailed to the cross before his tribunal; who although they 
were by birth Jews, yet were they of Roman dignity notwithstanding. ual 


Rey 


CHAP. XV 


Concerning Bernice’s Petition to Florus to spare the Jews, but in vain; as also how 
after the seditious Flame was quenched, it was kendled again by Florus. 


§ 1. Azovr this very time King Agrippa was going to Alexandria, to cungratu- 
late Alexander upon his having obtained the government of Egypt from Nero; 
but as his sister Bernice was come to Jerusalem, and saw the wicked praetices 
of the soldiers, she was sorely affected at it, and frequently sent the masters of | 
her horse and her guards to Florus, and begged of him to leave off these slaugh- 
ters; but he would not comply with her request, nor have any regard either to 
the multitude of those already slain, or to the nobility of her that interceded, but 
only to the advantage he should make by this plundering ; nay, this violence of 
the soldiers brake out to such a degree of madness, that it spent itself on the 
queen herself; for they did not only torment and destroy those whom they had 
caught under her very eyes, but, indeed, had killed herself also, unless she had 
prevented them by flying to the palace, and had stayed there all night with her 
guards, which she had about her for fear of an insult from the soldiers. Now 
she dwelt then at Jerusalem, in order to perform a vow} which she had made to 
rod ; for it is usual with those that had been eitherafflicted with a distemper, or with 
any other distresses, to make vows; and for thirty days before they fare to offer 
their sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and to shave the hair off their head. Which 
things Bernice was now performing, and stood barefoot befere Florus’s tribuaal, 
and besought him [to spare the Jews.] Yet could she neither have any reverence 
paid to her, nor could she escape without some danger of being slain herself. 

2. ‘This happened upon the sixteenth day of the month Artemisius [Jyar.] 
Now on the next day the multitude, who were in a great agony, rah together to 


* Here we have examples of native Jews who were of the equestrian order among the Romans, and so 
ought never to have been whipped or crucified, according to the Roman laws. See almost the like case 
its St. Paul himself, Acts, xxii. 25.—29, 

¢ This vow which Bernice (here and elsewhere called queen, not only as daughter and sister to two 
kings, Agrippa the Greatand Agrippa junior, but the widow of Herod, king of Chalcis) came now to ac- 
complish at Jerusalem, was not that of a Nazarite, but such a one as religious Jews used to inake in 
hopes of any deliverance from a disease, or other danger, as Josephus here intimates. However, these 
tiirty days’ abode at Jerusalem, for fasting and preparation against the oblation of a proper sacrifice, 
seems to be too long, unless *t were wholly voluntary in this great lady. It is not required in the law of 
Moses relating to Nazarites, Numb. vi. and is very different from St: Paul’s time for such preparation, 

' which was but one day, Acts, xxi. 26. So we want already the continuation of the Antiquities to afford 
us light here, as they have hitherto done on so many occasions elsewhere. Perhaps in this age the tradi- 
tions of the Pharisees bad obliged the Jews to this degree of rigour, not only as to these thirty days’ pre- 
paration, but as to the going barefoot all that time, which here Bernice submitted to also, For we know 
int as God's and our Saviour’s yoke is usually easy, and his burden comparatively light, in such positive 
mijanctions, Mait. xi. 30, so did the Scribes and Pharisees sometimes lind upon men heavy burdens, and 
yriévous to de borne, even when they themselves would not touch them with one of their fingers, Matt 
xvii, 4; Luke, xi. 46. However, Noldius well chserves, De Herod. No. 404, 414, that Juvena! in his 
sixth satire alludes to this remarkable penance or submission of this Bernice to Jewish discipline, and 
jeete pon herfor it; as do ‘Tacitus, Dio, Suetonius, and Sextus Aurelius, mention her as one well known 
at Rome, tid. 
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tne upper market-place, and made the loudest lameatations for those that had pe- 
rished ; and the greatest part of the cries were ‘such as reflected on Florus; at 
which the men of power were affrighted, together with the high priests, and rent 
their garments, and fell down before each of them, and besought them to leave 
off, and not provoke Florus to some incurable procedure, besides what they had 
already suffered. Accordingly, the multitude complied immediately, out of re. 
verence to those that had desired it of them, and out of the hope they had that 
Florus would do them no more injuries. 

3. So Florus was troubled that the disturbances were over, and endeavoured 
to kindle that flame again; and sent for the high priests, with the other emiment 
‘ persons, and said, the only demonstration that the people would not make any 

other innovations should be this, that they must go out and meet the soldiers that 
were ascending from Caesarea, whence two cohorts were coming ; and while these 
men were exhorting the multitude so to do, he sent beforehand, and gave direc. 
tions to the centurions of the cohorts, that they should give notice to those that 
were under them, not to return the Jews salutations: and that if they made any 
reply to his disadvantage, they should make use of their weapons. - Now the high 
priests assembled the multitude in the temple, and desired them to go and meet 
the Romans, and to salute the cohorts very civilly, before their miserable case 
should become incurable. Now the seditious part would not comply with these 
persuasions ; but the consideration of those that had been destroyed made them 
incline to those that were the boldest for action. 

4. At this time it was that every priest and every servant of God brought out 
the holy vessels, and the ornamental garments wherein they used to minister about 
sacred things. The harpers also, and the singers of hymns, came out with their 
instruments of music, and fell down before the multitude, and begged of them that 
they would preserve those holy ornaments to them, and not provoke the Romans 
to carry off those sacred treasures. You might also see then the high priests 
themselves with dust sprinkled in great plenty upon their heads, with bosoms de- 
prived of any covering but what was rent; these besought every one of the emi- 
nent men by name, and the multitude in common,that they would not for a small 
offence betray their country to those that were desirous to have it laid waste, 
saying,— What benefit will it bring to the soldiers to have a salutation from the 
Jews! or what amendment of your affairs will it bring you, if you do not now go 
out to meet them? and that if they saluted them civilly, all handle would be cut 

‘ off from Florus to begin a war: that they should thereby gain their country, and 
freedom from all farther sufferings: and that, besides, it would be a sign of great 
“want of command of themselves, if they should yield to a few seditious persons, 
while it was fitter for them, who were so great a people, to force the others to 
act soberly.” 

5. By these persuasions, which they used to the multitude and to the seditious, 
they restrained some by threatenings, and others by the reverence that was paid 
them, After this they led them out, and they met the soldiers quietly, and 
after a composed manner ; and when they were come up with them they saluted 
them; but when they made no answer, the seditious exclaimed against Florus, 
which was the signal given for falling upon them. The soldiers, therefore, en- 
compassed them presently, and struck them with their clubs; aud as they fled 
away the horsemen trampled them down, so that a great many fell down dead 
by the strokes of the Romans, and more by their own violence in crushing 
one another. Now there was a terrible crowding about the gates, and while 
every body was making haste to get before another, the flight of them all was 
retarded, and a terrible destruction there was among those that fell down, for 
they were suffocated, and broken to pieces by the multitude of those that were 
uppermost; nor could any of them be distinguished by his relations, in order to 
the care of his funeral; the soldiers also who beat them fell upon those whom 
they overtook, without showing them any mercy, and thrust the multitude through 
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_-the place called Bezetha,* as they forced their way, in order to get in and ‘seize 

upon the temple andthe tower Antonia. Florus also, being desirous to get those 
places into his possession, brought suchas were with him out of the king’s palace, 
and would have compelled them to get as far as the citadel [ Antonia;] but his at- 
tempts failed ; for the people immediately turned back upon him and stopped the 
viclence of his attempt; and as they stood upon the tops of the houses, they threw 
their darts at the Romans; who as they were sorely galled thereby, because those 
weapons came from above, and they were not able to make a passage through 
the multitude which stopped up the narrow passages, they retired to the camp 
which was at the palace. | | 

6. But for the seditious, they were afraid lest Florus should come: again, and’ 

get possession of the temple through Antonia; so they got immediately upon those 
cloisters of the temple that joined to Antonia, and cut them down. ‘This cooled 
the avarice of Florus; for whereas he was eager to obtain the treasures of God 
[in the temple,] and on that account was desirous of getting into Antonia, 2s'soon 
as the cloisters were broken down, he left off his attempt: he then sent for the 
high priests and the sanhedrim, and told them, that he was, indeed, himself going 
out of the city, but that he would leave them as large a garvison as they should 
desire. Hereupon they promised that they would make no innovations, in case 
they would leave them one band, but not that which had fought with the Jews, 
because the multitude bore ill will against that band on account of what they had 
suffered from it; so he changed the band, as they desired, and, with the rest of 
his forces, returned to Caesarea. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Cestius sends Neopolitanus the Tribune to see in what Condition the Affairs of the 
Jews were. Agrippa makes a Speech to the people of the Jews, that he may 
dwwert them from their Intentions of making War with the Romans 


§ 1. However, Florus contrived another way to oblige the Jews to begin the 
war, and sent to Cestius, and accused the Jews falsely of revolting [from the 
Roman government, ! and imputed the beginning of the former fight to them, and 
pretended that they had been the authors of that disturbance, wherein they were 
only the sufferers. Yet were not the governors of Jerusalem silent upon this oc. - 
casion, but did themselves write to Cestius, as did Bernice also, about the illegal 
practices of which Florus had been guilty against the city; who, upon readings 
both accounts, consulted with his captains [what he should do.], Now some of 
them thought it best for Cestius to go up with his army, either to punish the re- 
volt, if it was real, or to settle the Roman affairs on a surer foundation, if the 
Jews continued quiet under them; but he thought it best himself to send one of 
his intimate friends beforehand, to see the state of affairs, and to give him a faith. 
ful account of the intentions of the Jews. Accordingly he sent one. of his tri. 
bunes, whose name was NVeopolitanus, who met with king Agrippa,,as he was 1e- 
turning from Alexandria, at Jamnia, and told him who it was that sent him, aad 
on what errands he was sent. 

2. And here it was that the high priests and men of power among the Jews, 
as well asthe Sanhedrim, came to congratulate the king [upon his safe return ;] 
and after they had paid him their respects, they lamented their own calamities, 


* T take this Bezetha to be that small hill adjoining to the north side of the temple, whereon was the 
hospital with five porticoes or cloisters, and beneath which was the sheep-pools of Bethesda, into which 
an angel or messenger, at a certain season, descended, and where he or they who were the first put into 
the mcol, were cured, John, v. 1, &c. This situation of Bezetha, in Joseplius, onthe north side of the 
temple, and not far off the tower Antonia, exactly agrees to the place of the same pool at this day; only 
the remairing cloisters are now but three. See Maundrel, page 106. The entire buildings seem te have 
been cahed the New City, and this part, where was the hospital, peculiarly Bezetha or Bethesda, See 
Cit. six. sect. 4. bil 
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and related to him what baroarous treatment they had met with from Florus: at 
which barbarity Agrippa had great. indignation, but transferred after a subile 
manner his anger tewards those Jews whom he really pitied, that he might beat 
down their high thoughts of themselves, and would: have them believe that they 
had not been so unjustly treated in order to dissuade them from avenging them. 
selves. So these great men, as of better understanding than the rest, and desi- 
rous of peace, because of the possessions they had, understood.that this rebuke 
which the king gave them was intended for their good; but as to the people, 
they came sixty furlongs out of Jerusalem, and congratulated beth Agrippa and 
Neopolitanus ; but the wives of those that had been slain came. running first of 
all. and lamenting. ‘The people also, when they heard their mourning, fell into 
lamentation also and besought Agrippa to assist them: they also cried. out to 
Neopolitanus, and complained of the many miseries they had endured under Flo- 
rus; aud they showed them, when they were come into the city, how the mar- 
ket place was made desolate and the houses plundered. ‘They then persuaded 
Neopolitanus, by the means of Agrippa, that he would walk round the city, with 
one servant only, as far as Siloam, that he might inform himself that, the Jews sub- 
mitted to all the rest of the Romans, and were only displeased at Florus, by reason 
of his exceeding barbarity to them. So he walked round, and had sufficient expe- 
rience of the good temper the people were in, and then went up to the temple, 
where he called the multitude together, and, highly commended them for their 
fidelity to the Romans, and earnestly exhorted them to keep the peace ; and hav- 
ing perrormed such parts of divine worship at the temple as he was allowed to do 
he returned to Cestius. 

3. But as for the multitude of the Jews, they addressed themselves to the king 
and to the high priests, and desired they might have leave to. send ambassadors to 
Nero against Florus, and not by their silence afford a suspicion that they had 
been the occasion of such great slaughters as had been made were disposed ta 
revolt, alleging that they should seem to have been the first beginners of the war, 
if they did not prevent the report, by showing who it was that began it; and # 
appeared openly that they would not be quiet, ir any body should hinder them frosn 
sending such an embassage. But Agrippa, although he thought it too dangerous 
a thing for them to appoint men to go as the accusers of Florus, yet did not he 
think it fit for him to overlook them, as they were ina disposition for war. He 
therefore, called the multitude together into a large gallery, and placed his sisier 
. Bernice in the house of the Asamoneans that she might be seen by them, (which 
house was over: the gallery, at the passage to the upper city, where the bridge 
joined the temple to the gallery,) and spake to them as follows.— 

4, *“FadI perceived that you were all zealously disposed to go to war with 
the Romans, and that the purer and more sincere part of the people did not pro- 
pose to live in peace, I had not come out to you, nor been so bold as to give 
you counsel ; for all discourses that tend to persuade men to do what they ought 


# In this speech of king Agrippa we have an authentic account of the extent and strength of the Ro: 
man empire when the Jewish war began. And this speech with other circumstances in Josephus de- 
monstrate how wise and how great a person this Agrippa was, and why Josephus elsewhere calls him 
Oxvp2rziorares amost wonderful or admirable man, Contr. Ap. 1,9. He is the same Agrippa who said 
to Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian, Acts. xxvi. 28; and of whom St. Paul said, He 
was expertin all the customs and questeons of the Jews, ver. 3.. See another intimation of the limits of 
the same Roman empire, Of the War, B. iii. ch. v. sect. 7, But what seems to me very remarkable 
here is this, that when Joséphus, in imitation of the Greeks and Romans, for whose use he wrote his An- 
tiquities, did himeelf frequently compose the speeches which he put into others’ mouths, they appear, by 
the politeness of their composition, and their flights of oratory, to be not the real speeches of the persons 
concerned, who usually were no orators, but of his own elegant composure: the speech before us is of an- 
other nature, full of undeniable facts and composed in a plain and unartful, but moving way; so that it 
appears to be king Agrippa’s own speech, and to have been given Josephus by Agrippa himself, with 
wham Josephus had the greatest friendship. Nor may we omit Agrippa’s constant aoctrine here, that thig 
vast Roman empire was raised and supported by diyine Providence ; and that, therefore, it was in vain 
for the Jews, or any others, to think of destroying it. Nor may we neglect to take notice of Agippa 
sen appeal to the angels here used ; the like appeals to which we have in St. Paul, Tim. v 21 ana 
by the apostles, in general, in the form of the ordination of bishops, Constitut Apost, vili. 4. 
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to do is superfluous, when the hearers are agreed to do the contrary. But because 
some are earnest to go to war, because they are young, and without experience of 
the miseries it brings, and because some are for it, out of an unreasonable expecta _ 
tion of regaining their liberty, and because others hope to get by it, and are, there- 
fore, earnestly bent upon it, that inthe confusion of your affairs they may gain what 
belongs to those that are too weak to resist them, I have thought proper to get 
you all together, and to say'to you what I think to be for your advantage ; that 
so the former may grow wiser, and change their minds, and that the best men 
may come to no harm by the ill conduct of some others.. And let not any one 
be tumultuous against me, m case what they hear me say do not please them; 
for as to those that admit of no cure, but are resolved upon a revolt, it will still be 
in their power to retain the same sentiments after my exhortation is over; but 
still my discourse will fall to the ground even with relation to those that have a 
mind to hear me, unless you all keep silence. I am well aware that many make 
a tragical exclamation concerning the injaries that have been offered you by your 
procurators, and concerning the glorious advantages of liberty; but before I begin 
the inquiry, who you are that must go to war? and who they are against whom 
you must fight? I shall first separate those pretences that are by some connected 
together; for if you aim at avenging yourselves on those that have done you in- 
jury, why do you pretend this to be a war for retovering your liberty. But if 
you think all servitude intolerable, to what purpose serves your complaint against 
vour particular governors? for if they treated you with moderation, it would still 
be equally an unworthy thing to be in servitude. Consider now the several cases 
that may be supposed, how little occasion there is for your going to war. Your 
first occasion is the accusations you have to maké against your procurators: now 
here you ought to be submissive to those in authority, and not give them any pro- 
vocation; but when you reproach men greatly for small offences, you excite those 
whom you reproach to be your adversaries; for this will only make them leave 
off hurting you privately, and with some degree of modesty, and to lay what you 
have waste openly. Now nothing so much damps the force of strokes as bear- 
ing them with patience, and the quietness of those who are injured diverts the 
injurious persens from afflicting. But let us take it for granted, that the Roman 
ministers are injurious to you, and are incurably severe ; yet they are not all the 
Romans who thus injure you; nor hath Cesar, against whom you are going to 
war, injured you: it isnot by their command that any wicked governor is sent to 
you ; for they who are in the west cannot see those that are in the east; nor, in- 
deed, is it easy for them there even to hear what is done in these parts. Now it 
is absurd to make war with a great many for the sake of one ; to do so with such 
mighty people for a small cause ; and this when these people are not able to know 
of what you complain: nay such crimes as we complain of may soon be cor- 
rected ; for the same procurator will not continue for ever; and probable it ts, 
that the successors will come with more moderate inclinations. But as for war, 
if it be once begun, it is not easily laid down again, nor borne without calamities 
coming therewith. However, as to the desire of recovering your liberty, it is 
unseasonable to indulge it so late; whereas you ought to have laboured earnestly 
in old time that you might never have lost it ; for the first-experience of slavery 
was hard to be endured, and the struggle that you might never have been sub.’ 
ject to it would have been just; but that slave that hath been once brought into 
subjection, and then runs away, is rather a refractory slave than a lover of liber- 
ty; for it was then the proper time for doing all that was possible, that you might 
never have admitted the Romans [into your city,] when Pompey came first into 
the country. But so it was that our ancestors, and their kings, who were in much 
vetter circumstances than we are, both as to money and [strong] bodies, and 

valiant] souls, did not bear the onset of a small body of the Roman army. And 
yet you, who have now accustomed yourselves to obedience from one generation 
tv another, and who are so much inferior to those who first submitted in your — 
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circumstances, will venture to oppose the entire empire of the Romans; while 
those Athenians, who, in order to. preserye the liberty of Greece, did once set 
fire.{o their own city; who pursued Xerxes, that proud prince, when he sailed 
upon the sea and walked upon the land, and could not, be contained by the seas, 
but conducted such an army as, was too broad. for Europe, and made him run 
away like a fugitive in a single ship, and brake so great a part of Asia as the 
Lesser Salamis, are yet atthis time servants to the Romans ; and those. injune. 
tions which are sent from Italy become laws to the principal governing eity of 
Greece. Those, Lacedemonians also, who got the great victories of Thermo 
pylee and Platea, and) had Agesilaus [for their king,] and searched every corner 
of Asia, are contented to admit the same lords. Those Macedonians also, whe 
still fancy what great men their Philip and Alexander were, and see that the latte: 
had promised them the empire over the world, these bear so great a change, and 
pay their obedience to those whom fortune hath advanced in their stead. More- 
over, ten thousand other nations there are, who, had greater reason than we te 
claim their entire liberty, and. yet do submit. You are the only people who think 
it a disgrace to be servants to those to whom all the world hath submitted. What 
sort of army do you rely upon? What are the arms you,depend on? Where is 

your fleet, that may seize upon the Roman seas? And where are those treasures 

which may be sufficient. for your undertakings? Do you suppose, I pray you,. 
that you are to make war with the Egyptians and with the Arabians? Will no 

you carefully reflect upon the Roman empire? Will not you estimate your own 

weakness? Hath not your army been often beaten even by your neighbouring 
nations; while the power of the Romans is invincible in all parts of thehabitable 
earth ; nay, rather they seek forsomewhat still beyond that; for all Euphratesisnot a 
sufficient boundary for them on the east side, nor the Danube on the north; and for 

their southern limit Libya hath been searched over by them, as far as countries 

uninhabited, asis Cadiz their limit on the west; nay, indeed, they have sought for 
another habitable earth beyond the ocean, and have carried their armsvas far as such 

British islands as were never known before. What, therefore, do you pretend to! 
Are you richer than the Gauls, stronger than the Germans, wiser than the Greeks, 

more numerous than all men upon the habitable earth? What confidence is it, 
that elevates you to oppose the Romans? Perhaps it will be said, it is hard to en- 
dure slavery. Yes, but how much harderis this to the Greeks, who are esteemed 
the noblest of all people under the sun. These, though they inhabit in a large 

country, are in subjection to,six bundles of Roman rods. It is the same case with 
the Macedonians, who have juster reasons to claim their liberty than you have. 

What is the case of five hundred cities of Asia? do not they submit to a single 
governor and to the consular bundle of rods. What need I-speak of the Henio- 

chi, and Cholchi, and the nation of ‘Tauri, those that inhabit tne Bosphorus, and 
the nations about Pontus and Meotis, who formerly knew not.so much.as a lord 

of their own, but are now subject to three thousand armed men, and where forty 

long ships kept the sea in peace, which before was not navigable, and very tem- 
pestuous? How strong a plea may Bythinia, and Cappadocia, and the people of 
Pamphila, the Lycians, and Cilicians, put in for liberty? But they are made 

tributary without an army. What are the circumstances of the Thracians? whose 
country extends in breadth five days journey and in length seven, and isa much 

more harsh constitution, and much more defensible than yours, and by the rigour 
of its cold sufficient to keep off armies from attacking them ; do not they submit 
to two thousand men of the Roman garrisons?. Are not the Illyrians, who inhabit 
the country adjoining, as far as Dalmatia and the Danube, governed by barely 
two legions? By which also they put a stop to the incursions of the Dacians. 

And for the Dalmatians, who have made such frequent insurrections in order tu 
regain their liberty, and who could never before be so thoroughly subdued but 
that they always gathered their forces together again, and revolted, yet are they | 
bow very quict under one Roman legion, | Moreover, if great advantages might 
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provoke any people to revolt, the Gauls might do it best of all, as being so't10 
roughly walled round by nature; on the east by the Alps, on the north by the 
river Rhine, onthe south by the Pyrenean mountains, and on the west by the 
ocean. Now although these Gauls have such obstacles before them to prevent 
any attacks upon them, and have no fewer than three hundred and five naticns 
among them, nay, have, as one may say, the fountains of domestic happiness 
within themselves, and send out plentiful streams of happiness over almost the 
whole world, these bear to be tributary to the Romans, and derive their prosperous 
condition from them: and they undergo this, not because they are of effeminate 
minds, or because they are of an ignoble stock, as having borne a war of eighty 
years, in order to preserve their liberty, but by reason of the great regard they 
have to the power of the Romans, and their good fortune, which is of greater efa- 
cacy than their arms. These Gauls, therefore, are kept in servitude by twelve 
hundred soldiers, which are hardly so many as are their cities; nor hath the gold 
dug out of the mines of Spain been sufficient for the support of a war to preserve 
their liberty ; nor could their vast distance from the Romans by land and by sea 
do it; nor could the martial tribes of the Lusitanians and Spaniards escape ; ne 
mre could the ocean, with its tide, which yet was terrible to the ancient inhabi- 
tunts. Nay, the Romans have extended their arms beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
and have walked among the clouds upon the Pyrenean mountains, and have sub 

dued these nations. And one legion is a sufficient guard for these people, al- 
though they were so hard to be conquered, and ata distance so remote from 
Rome. Who is there among you that hath not heard of the great number of the 
Germans? You have, to be sure, yourselves seen them to be strong and tall, and 
that frequently, since the Romans have them among their captives every where ; 
yet these Germans, who dwell in an immense country, who have minds greater 
than their bodies, and a soul that despises death, and who are in rage more fierce 
than wild beasts, have the Rhine for the boundary of their enterprises, and are 
tamed by eight Roman legions. Such of them as were taken captives became 
their servants; and the rest of the entire nation was obliged to save themselves 
by flight. Do you also, who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider what a 
wall the Britons had; for the Romans sailed away to them, and subdued them, 
while they were encompassed by the ocean, and inhabited an island that is not 
1ess than [the continent of] this habitable earth; and four legions are a sufficient 
guard to so large an island. And why should I speak much more about this 
matter? while the Parthians, that most warlike body of men, and lords of so many 
nations, and encompassed with such mighty forces, send hostages to the Romans; 
whereby you may see, if you please, even in Italy, the noblest nation of the east, 
under the notion of peace, submitting to serve them. Now, when almost all 
people under the sun submit to the Roman arms, will you be the only people that 
make war against them? and this without regarding the fate of the Carthaginians, 
who, in the midst of the brags of the great Hannibal, and the nobility of their 
Pheenician original, fell by the hand of Scipio. ‘ Nor, indeed, have the Cyreneans 

derived from the Lacedemonians, nor the Marmaridee, a nation extended as fur 
as the regions uninhabitable for want of water, nor have the Syrtes, a: place ter 

rible to such as barely hear it described, the Nasamons and Moors, and ‘the im. 
mense multitude of the Numidians, been able to put a stop to the Roman valour 

And as for the third part of the habitable earth [ Africa, ] whose nations are so many 
that it is not easy to number them, and which is bounded by the Atlantic sea and 
the pillars of Hercules, and feeds an innumerable multitude of Ethiopians, as far 
as the Red Sea, these have the Romans subdued entirely. And besides the an- 
nual fruits of the earth, which maintain the multitude of the Romans for eight 
months in the year, this, over and above, pays all sorts of tribute, and affords 
1evenue suitable to the necessities of the government: nor do they, like you, es 

teem such injunctions a disgrace to them, although they have but one Romano 
lcg1on that abides among them. And, indeed, what occasion is there for showing 
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you the power of the Romans over remote countries, when it is so easy to learn 
it from Egypt, in your neighbourhood? ‘This country is extended as fur as the 
Ethiopians and Arabia the Happy, and borders upon India: it hath seven millions 
five hundred thousand men, besides the mhabitants of Alexandria, as may be 
learned from the revenue of the poll-tax; yet is it not ashamed to submit to the 
Roman government, although it hath Alexandria asa grand temptation to a revolt, 
by reason it is so full of people and of riches, and is, besides, exceeding large, its 
length being thirty furlorgs and its breadth not less than ten; and it pays mora 
tribute to the Romans in one month than you do in a year; nay, besides what il 
pays in money, it, sends corn to Rome that supports it for four months [in the 
year: ] it is also walled round on all sides, either by almost impassable deserts, 
or seas that have no havens, or by rivers, or by lakes; yet have none of these 
‘hings been found too strong for the Roman good fortune ; however, two legions 
that lie in that city are a bridle both for the remoter parts of Egypt, and for the 
parts inhabited by the more noble Macedonians. Where, then, are those people 
wnom you are to have for your auxiliaries?’ Must they come from the parts of 
the wond that are uninhabited? for all that are in the habitable earth are [under 
the] Romans; unless any of you extend his hopes as far as beyond Euphrates, 
and suppose that those of your own nation that dwell in Adiabene will come to 
your assistance; but certainly these will not embarrass themselves with an un- 
justifiable war, nor, if they should follow such ill advice, will the Parthians permit 
them so to do; for it is their concern to maintain the truce that is between them 
and the Romans, and they willbe supposed to break the covenants between them, 
if any under their government march against the Romans. What remains, there. 
fore, is this, that you have recourse to divine assistance: but.this is already on 
the side of the Romans; for it is impossible that so vast an empire should be 
settled without God’s providence. Reflect upon it how impossible it is for your 
zealous observation of your religious customs to be here preserved, which are 
hard to be observed even when you fight with those whom you are able to con- 
quer ; and how can you then most of all hope for God’s assistance, when, by being 
forced to transgress his law, you will make him turn his face from you? and if 
you do observe the custom of the Sabbath days, and will not be prevailed on to de: 
any thing thereon, you will easily be taken, as were your forefathers by Pompey, 
who was the busiest in his siege on those days on which the besieged rested. But 
if in time of war you transgress the law of your country, I cannot tell on whose . 
account you will afterward go to war; for your concern is but one, that you do 
nothing against any of your forefathers, and how will you call upon God to assist 
you when you are voluntarily transgressing against his religion? Now all men 
that go to war do it either as depending on divine or on human assistance; but 
since your going to war will cut off both those assistances, those that are for going 
to war choose evident destruction. What hinders you from slaying your children 
and wives with your own hands, and burning this most excellent mative city of 
yours-! for by this mad prank you will, however, escape the reproach of being 
beaten. _ But. it were best, O my friends, it were best, while the vessel is sti#k in 
the haven, to foresee the impending storm, and not to set sail ont of the port inte 
the middle of the hurricanes; for we justly pity those who fall into great misfor- | 
tunes without foreseeing them ; but fer him who rushes izto manifest ruin, he gains 
reproaches [instead of commiseration.| . But. certainly no one can imagine that, 
you can enter into a war as by agreement, or that when the Romans have got you’ 
under their power, they will use you with moderation, or will not rather, for an 
example to other nations, burn your holy city, and utterly destroy your whole na. 
tion; for those of you who shall survive the war will not be able to find a place 
whither to flee, since all men have the Romans fortheir lords already, or are afraid 
they shall have hereafter. Nay, indeed, the danger concerns not those Jews that 
dwell here only, but those of them which dwell in other cities also ; for there is no. 
people upon the habitable earth which have not some portion of you among them 
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whom your enemies will slay, in case you go to war, and on that aécount also, 
and so every city which hath Jews in it will be filled with slaughter, for the sake 
of a few men, and they who slay them will be pardoned : but if that slaughter be 
not made by them, consider how wicked a thing it is to take arms against those 
that are so kind to you. Have pity, therefore, if not of your children and wives, 
yet upon this your metropolis, and its sacred walls; spare the temple, and pre- 
serve the holy house, with its holy furniture, for yourselves; for if the Romans 
yet you under their power, they will no longer abstain from them, when their 
former abstinence shall have been so ungratefully requited. I call to witness 
your sanctuary, and the holy angels of God, and this country common to us all, 
that I have not kept back any thing thatis for your preservation’: and’if you wil 
follow that advice which you ought to do, you will have that peace which will be 
common to you and to.me; but if you indulge your passions, you will run those 
hazards which I shall be free from.” | 

5. When Agrippa had spoken thus, both he and his sister wept, and by their 
tears repressed a great deal of the violence of the people: but still they cried 
out,— That they would not fight against the Romans, but against Florus, on 
account of what they had suffered by his means.” ‘To which Agrippa replied, 
that “‘ what they had already done was like such as make war against the Ro. 
mans ; for you have not paid the tribute* which is due to Cesar; and you have 
cut off the cloisters [of the temple] from joining to the tower Antonia. You 
will, therefore, prevent any occasion of revolt if you will but join these together 
again, and if you will but pay your tribute ; for the citadel does not now belong 
to Florus, nor are you to pay the tribute money to Florus.” 
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CHAP. XVII. 


How the War of the Jews with the Romans began ; and concerning Manahem. 


§ 1. Tuts advice the people hearkened to, and went up into the temple, with the 
ning and Bernice, and began to rebuild the cloisters : the rulers also and senators 
divided themselves into the villages, and collected the tributes, and soon got to- 
gether forty talents, which was the sum that was deficient. And thus did Agrip- 
_pa then put a stop to that war which was threatened ; moreover, he attempted to 
persuade the multitude to obey Florus, until Cesar should send one to succeed 
him ; but they were hereby more provoked, and cast reproaches upon the king, . 
and got him excluded out of the city ; nay, some of. the seditious had the impu- 
dence to throw stones at him. So when the king saw that the violence of those 
that were for innovations was not to be restrained, and being very angry at the 
contumelies he had received, he sent their rulers, together with their men of 
power, ta Florus to Caesarea, that he might appoint whom he thought fit to col. 
lect the tribute in the country, while he retired into his own kingdom. 
2,° And at this time it was that some of those that principally excited the peo- 
nle to go to war, made an assault upon‘a certain fortress called Masada. They 
took it by treachery, and slew the Romans that were there, and put others of 
their party to keep it. At the same time Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the high 
priest; avery bold youth, who was at that time governor of the temple, per- 
suaded those that officiated in the divine service to receive no gift or sacrifice for 
any foreigner, And this was the true beginning of our war with the Romans ; 
for they rejected the sacrifice of Cesar on this account : and when many of the 
high priests and principal men besought them not to omit the sacrifice which it 
was customary for them to offer for their princes, they would not’ be prevailed 
® Julius Caesar had decreed, that the Jews of Jerusalem should pay an annual tribute to the Romans 
pagrus city Joppa, and for the Sabbatical year, as Spanheim observes from the Antig, B. xiv 
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pon. These: telied much upon their multitude, for the most flourishing part of 
the innovators assisted them 3 ctint they had the chief FS to Eleazar, the go: 
vernor of the temple, 

3. Hereupon the men of pdier sot together; and conferred with the high 
ssibate, as did also the'principal of the Pharisees : and thinking all was at stake, 
and that their'calamities’ were becoming incurable, took counsel what was to be 
done. Accordingly, they determined to try what they could do with the seditious 
by words, and? assembled the people before the brazen gate, which was the. gate 
of the inner temple [court of the priests] which looked towards the sunrising. 


_ And, in the first place, they showed the great indignation they had at this attempt 


for a revolt} and’ for their bringing so great a war upon their country : after which 
they confuted® their pretence as unjustifiable, and told them, that “ their forefa- 
thers had adorned their'temple im great part with donations. bestowed on them by 
foreigners, and had always’ received what had been presented to them from fo. 
reign nations’; and that they had been so far from rejecting any person’s sacri- 
fice (which would be the highest instance of impiety,) that they had themselves 


_ placed those donations about the temple, which were still visible, and had re- 


mained there’so longa time: that they did now irritate the Romans to take arms 
against them, and invited them to make war upon them, and brought up novel 
rules of ‘a strange divine worship, and determined to run the hazard of having 
their city condemned for ‘impiety, while they would not allow any foreigner, 
but Jews only, either to sacrifice: or to worship therein. And if such a law 
should be introduced in the case of a single private person only, he would 
have indignation at it, as an instance of inhumanity determined aguinst him: 
while they have no repard to' the Romans or to Cesar, and forbid even their obla- 
tions to be received also: that, however, they cannot but fear, lest by thus re- 
jecting their sacrifices they shall not be allowed to offer their own ; and that this 
eity will lose its principality, unless they grow wiser quickly, and restore the 
sacrifices as formerly, and, indeed; amend the injury [they have’ offered foreign. 
ers, | before the report of it comes to the ears of those that have been injured.” 

(4. And as they said these things, they produced those priests that were skilful: 
in the customs of their country, who made the report, that “all their forefathers 
had received the sacrifices from foreign nations.” But still not one of the inno- 
vators would’ hearken to what was said 5 nay, those that ministered’ about’ the 
temple would’not attend their divine service, but were preparing matters for he. 
sinning the war. So the men of power, perceiving that the sedition was too hard 
for duets to’subdue, and that the: danger which would arise ‘from the Romans 
would come upon them first of all, endeavoured to save themselves, and sent am: 
fassadors, some’ to Florus, the chief of which was Simon, the son of Ananias, 
and others to Agrippa, among whom'the most eminent were Saul, and Antipas, 
and Costobarus, “who were'of the king’s kindred’; ‘and they desivell of them both 
that they would come with an army to the city, and cut off the sedition before it 
should be too hard to be subdued. © Now this terrible message was good news to 
florus; and because his design was to have a war kindled, he gave the ambas-. 
vadors no answer at all. But Agrippa was equally solicitous for those that were 
revolting and for those against whom the war was to be madej and was desirous 
to preserve the Jews for the Romans, and the temple and metropolis for the Jews: 
he was also sensible that it was not for his own advantage that the disturbances 
should proceed ; so he sent three thousand horsemen to the assistance of the peo. 
ple, out of Auranitis, and Batanea, and Trachonitis, and these under Darius the 
master of his horse, and Philip the’son ‘of Sacimus, the general of his army. 

5. Upon this the men of power, with the high priests, as also all the part ot 
die multitude that were desirous of peace, took courage, ‘and seized upon the 
upper city [Mount Sion’ ;] for the seditious part had the lower city and the’ tem. 


ple in their power: so they made use of stones and slings perpetually against one 


another, and threw darts continually on both sides; and sometimes it happoned 
VOL. LU. 
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that they made excursions by troops, and fought it out hand to hand, while the 
seditious were superior in boldness, but the king’s soldiers in skill. These last 
strove chiefly to gain the temple, and to drive those out of it who. profaned 1tj 
as did the seditious, with Eleazar, besides what they had already, labour to gain 
the upper city. ‘Thus were there perpetual slaughters on both sides for seven 
days’ time : but neither side would yield up the parts they had seized on. 

G. Now the next day was the festival of Xylophory, upon which the custom 
was for every one to bring wood for the altar (that there might never be a want 
of fuel for that fire which was unquenchable, and always burning;) upon that 
day they excluded the opposite party from the observation of this part of religion. 
And when they had joined to themselves many of the Sicarii, who crowded in 
among the weaker people (that was the name for such robbers as had under their 
bosoms swords called Sice,) they grew bolder, and carried their undertakings 
farther; insomuch that the king’s soldiers were overpowered by their multitude 
and boldness, and so they gave way, and were driven out of the upper city by 
force. The others then sct fire to the house of Ananias the high priést, and to 
the palaces of Agrippa and Bernice: after which they carried the fire to the p'ace 
where the archives were deposited, and made haste to burn the contracts be. 
longing to their creditors, and thereby to dissolve their obiigations for paying 
their debts; and this was done in order to gain the multitude of those who had 
beén debtors, and that they might persuade the poorer sort to join in their iesur- 
rection with safety against the more wealthy ; so the keepers of the records fled 
away, and the rest set fire to them. And when they had thus burnt down the 
nerves of the city, they fell upon their enemies; at which time some of the men 
of power and of the high priests went into the vaults under ground, and concealed 
themselves, while others fled with the king’s soldiers to the upper palace, and 
shut the gates immediately ; among whom were Ananias the high priest and tha 
ambassadors that had been sent to Agrippa. And now the seditious were con. 
tented with the victory they had gotten, and the buildings they had burnt down, 
and proceeded no farther. 

7. But on the next day, which wes the fifteenth of the month Lous [Ab,] they 
made an assault upon Antonia, and besieged the garrison which was in it two 
days, and then took the garrison and slew them, and set the citadel on fire ; after 
which they marched to the palace, whither the king’s soldiers were fled, and 
parted themselves into four bodies, and made an attack upon the walls... As for 
those that were within it, no one had the courage to sally out, because those that 
assaulted them were so numerous ; but they distributed themselves into the breast- 
works and turrets, and shot at the besiegers, whereby many of the robbers feil 
under the walls ; nor did they cease to fight one with another, either by night or 
by day, while the seditious supposed that those within would grow weary for want 
of food, and those without supposed the others would do the like by the tedious. 
ness of the siege. | 

8. In the meantime, one Manahem, the son of Judas that was called the Gali. 
lean (who was a very cunning sophister, and had formerly reproached the Jews 
under Cyrenius, that after God they were subject to the Romans,) took some of, 
the men of note with him, and retired to Masada, where he broke open king 
{Lerod’s armoury, and gave arms not only to his own people, but to other robbers. 
also. These he made use of for a guard, and returned in the state of a king to 
Jerusalem; he became the leader of a sedition, and gave orders for continuing 
the siege, but they wanted proper instruments, and it was not practicable, to un- 
dermine the wall, because the darts came down upon them from above. But still 
they dug a mine from a great distance under one of the towers, and made it tot- 
ter; and having done that, they set on fire what was combustible, and left it, and 
when the foundations were burnt below, the tower fell down suddenly. Yet did 
they then meet with another wall that had been built within, for the besieged. 
were sensible beforehand :“ what thev were de:ng- and xobably the tower shook 
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as. it was undermining ; so they provided themselves of another” fortification; 
which when the besiegers. unexpectedly saw, while they thought they had al 
ready gained the place, they were, under some consternation,,.. However, those 
that were within sent to Manahem, and to the other leaders of the sedition, and 
desired they might go out upon acapitulation: this was granted to the king’s so}-. 
diers and their own countrymen only, who went out accordingly ; but the Romans 
that were left alone were greatly dejected, for they were not able to force their 
way through such a multitude ; and to desire them to give them their right hand 
fcr their security, they thought it would be a reproach to them; and besides, if 
th zy should give it them, they durst. not depend upon it; so they deserted their 
ci mp, as easily taken, and ran away to the royal towers, that-called Hippicus, 
th it called Phasaelus, and that called Mariamne. But Manahem and his party 
fell upon the place whence the soldiers were fled, and slew as many of them as 
they could catch, before they got up to the towers, and plundered what they left 
behind them, and set fire to their camp. This was executed on the sixth day of 
the month Gorpieus [ Elul. } 

9. But on the next day the high priest was caught, where he had concealed 
himself in an aqueduct ; he was slain, together with Hezekiah his brother, by the 
robbers: hereupon the seditious besieged the towers, and kept them guarded, lest 
any one of the soldiers should escape. Now the overthrow of the places of 
strength, and the death of the high priest Ananias, so puffed up Manahem, that he be- 
came barbarcusly cruel; and as he thought-he had no antagonist to dispute the man- 
agement of affairs with him, he was no better than an imsupportable tyrant: but 
Ejeazar and his party, when words had passed between them, how “it was not pro 
per when they revolted from the Romans, out of the desire of liberty, to betray that 
liberty to any of their own people, and to bear a lord, who, though he should be guilty 
af no violence, was yet meaner than themselves: as also, that, in case they were 
obliged to set some one over their public affairs, it was fitter they should give that 
privilege to any one rather than to him,” they made an assault upon him in the 
temple: for he went up thither to worship in a pompous manner, and adorned 
with royal garments, and had his followers with him in their armour. But Eleazar 
and his party fell violently upon him, as did also the rest of the people, and taking 
up stones to attack him withal, they threw them at the sophister, and thought 
that if he were once ruined, the entire sedition would fall to the ground. Now 
Manahem and his party made resistance for a while, but when they perceived 
that the whole multitude were falling upon them, they fled which way every one 
was able: those that were caught were slain, and those that hid themselves were 
searched for. A few there were of them who privately escaped to Masada, 
among whom was Hleazar, the son of Jairus, who was of kin to Manahem, and 
acted the part of a tyrant at Masada afterward: as for Manahem himself, he ran 
away to the place cailed Ophla, and there lay skulking in private: but they took 
him alive, and drew him out before them all: they then tortured him with many 
sorts of torments, and after all slew him, as they did by those that were captains 
under him also, and particularly by the principal instrument of his tyranny, whose 
name was Apsalom. 

10. And, as I said, so far truly the people assisted them, while they hoped this 
might afford some amendment to the seditious practices; but the others were not 
in haste to put an end to the war, but hoped to prosecute it with less danger, now 
they had-slain Manahem. It is true, that when the people earnestly desired that 
they would leave off besieging the soldiers, they were the more earnest in press. 
ing it forward, and this till Metellius, who was the Roman general, sent to Elea. 
zar. and desired that they would give them security to spare their lives only, but 
agrced to deliver up their arms, and what else they had with them, The others 
readily complied with their petition, sent to them Gorion, the son of Nicodemus, 
and Ananias the son of Sadduk, and Judas, the son of Jonathan, that they might 
give them the security of their right hands and of their oaths ; ufter which Mete}. 
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lus brought down his scldiers, which soldiers 'while they were in arfis, were not 
meddled with by any of the'seditious, nor was there any appearance of treachery ; 
but as:‘soon as, according to the articles of capitulation, they had ‘all laid down 
their shields and their swords, and were under no farther suspicion of any harm 
but were going awa’ Elvazar’s men attacked them after a ‘violent manner, and 
‘encompassed tiem round, and slew them while they neither defended themselves, 
nor entreatea for mercy but only cried out upon the breach of their articles of ca- 
Litulation and their oaths. And thus were ali these men barbarously murdered 
excepting Metellius; for when he entreated for mercy, and:promised that'he 
would turn Jew and be circumcised, they saved him alive, but none else. This | 
Joss to the Romans was but light, there’being no more than a few slain out of ah 
immense army: but still it seemed to be a prelude to the Jews’ own destruction, 
while men made public lamentation when they saw that such occasions were af- 
forded for a war as were incurable; that the city was all over polluted with such 
abominations from which it was but reasonable to expect some vengeance, even 
though they should escape revenge from the Romans; so that the city was filled 
‘with sadness, and every one of the moderate men init were under great disturbance, 
as likely themselves to undergo punishment for the wickedness of the seditious; 
for, indeed, it so happened, that this murder was perpetrated on the Sabbath day, on 
which day the Jews have a respite from their works on‘account of divine worship. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The Calamities and Slaughters that came upon the Jews. 


_.§. 1. Now the people of Cesarea had slain the Jews that were among them on 
the very same day and hour [when the soldiers were slain, ] which one would think 
must have come to pass by the direction of Providence; insomuch that in one 
hour’s time above twenty thousand Jews were killed, and all Cesarea was 
emptied of its Jewish inhabitants; for Florus caught siti as ran away, and sent 
them in bonds to the galleys. Upon. which stroke that the Jews received 
at Cesarea, the whole nation was greatly enraged; so they divided them- 
selves into several parties, and laid waste the villages of the Syrians, and 
their neighbouring cities, Philadelphia, and Sebonitis, and Gerasa, and Pella, 
and Scythopolis, and after them Gadara and Hippos; and falling upon Gaulanitis, 
some cities they. destroyed there, and some they set on. fire, nt then went to 
Kedasa, belonging to the Tyrians, and to Ptolemais, and to Gaba, and to Casarea ; 
nor was either Sebaste [Samaria] or. Askalon able to oppose. the violence with 
which they were attacked ; and when they had burnt these to the ground, they 
entirely demolished Anthedon and Gaza; many also of the yillages that were 
about every one of those cities were plundered, and an immense slaughter -Was 
made of the men who were caught in them. 

2. However, the Syrians were even with the Jews in the meas of the men 
whom they slew; for they killed those whom they. caught in their cities, and that 
not only out of the hatred they bare them, as formerly, but tu prevent the danger 
under which they were from them; so that the disorders in all Syria were ter 
rible, and every city was divided into two armies encamped one against another 
and the preservation of the one party was in the destruction of the. other ; so the 
daytime was spent in shedding of blood, and the night in fear, which was of the 
two the more terrible ; for when, the Somang thought they had ruined.the Jews, 
they had the Judaizers in suspicion also ; and as each side did not care to slay 
those whom they only suspected on,the other, so did they greatly fear them when 
they were mingled withthe other, as if they were certainly foreigners. More- 
ever, greediness of gain was,a provocation to kill the opposite party, even to such 
as had of old appeared very mild and gentle towards them; for they without fear 
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plundered the cffects of the slain, ;and carried off the.spoils of those wnom they 
slew to their own houses, as if they. had been gained in a set, battle; and he was 
esteemed a man of honour who, got the greatest share, as having prevailed over 
the greatest number of his enemies. It was then common to see cities filled 
with dead bodies, still. lying unburied, and those of old men, mixed with infants, 
all dead, and scattered about together: women also lay amongst them, without 
and covering for their nakedness; you might then see the whole province full of 
inexpressible calamities, while the dread of still more barbarous, practices which 
were threatened, were everywhere greater than what, had been already per 
petrated. . ' ie | 
3. And thus far the,conflict had ‘been between Jews and foreigners, but when 
they made excursions to Scythopolis, they found Jews that acted as, enemies - 
for as they stood in battle array, with those of Scythopolis, and preferred their 
own safety before their relation to us, they fought against their own countrymen: 
nay, tneir alacrity was so very, great, that those of Scythopolis suspected them. 
These were. afraid, therefore, lest they should make an.assault upon the city in 
the night-time, and, to their great misfortune, should thereby make an apology for 
themselves to their own people for'their revolt from them. So they commanded 
them, that\in.case they would confirm their agreement, , and demonstrate their 
fidelity to them, who were of a.differcnt nation, they should go out of the city 
with their families to a neighbouring grove ; and when they had done as they were 
commanded, without suspecting any thing, the people of Scythopolis lay stl for 
the interval of two days, to tempt them. to be.secure; but on the third night they 
watched their opportunity, and cut all their throats, some as they lay unguarded 
and isome as they lay asleep. The number that was slain was above thirteen 
thousand, and then they plundered them of ail that they had. 
4, It will deserve our relation what befell Simon ; he was the son of one Saul, 
a man of reputation among the Jews. ‘This man was distinguished from the rest 
by the strength of his body and the boldness of his conduct, although he. abused 
them both to the mischieving of his countrymen; for he came every day and slew 
a great‘many of the Jews of Scythopolis, and he frequently put them to flight, and 
became himself alone the cause of his army’s conquering... But a just punish- 
ment overtook him for the murders he had committed upon those of the same 
nation with him ; for when the people of Scythopolis threw their darts at them im 
the grove, he drew his sword, but did not attack any of the enemy; for he saw 
that he could do nothing against such-a multitude ; but he cried out after a very 
moving manner, and said,—‘“ O. you people of Scythopolis, 1 deservedly suffer for 
what I have done with relation to you, when J gave yousuch security of my fidel- 
ity to you, by slaying»so many of those that were related to me: wherefore we 
very justly experience the perfidiousness of foreigners, while we acted afier a 
most wicked manner against our own nation. I will, therefore, die, polluted 
wretch as I am, by mine own hands; for it is not fit 1 should die by the hands 
of our enemies; and let the same action be to me both a punishment for my great 
crimes, and a testimony of my courage to my commendation, that so no one of 
our enemies may have it to brag of, that he it, was that slew me, and no one may 
insult upon me» as I fall.” Now when he had said this, he looked round abvut 
nim upon his family with eyes of commiseration and of rage (that family con. 
sisted of a: wife and children, and his aged parents ;) so, in the first place, he 
caught his father by his gray hairs, and ran his sword through him, and aiter lim 
he did the same to his mother, who. willingly received it; and after them he did 
the like to his wife and. children. every one almost offering themselves to his 
sword, as desirous to. prevent being slain by their enemies ; so when he had gone 
over all his family, he stood upon their bodies to be seen by all, and stretching 
out his right hand, that his action might be observed by all, he sheathed his er. 
tire sword into his own bowels. ‘This young man was to be pitied on account of 
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the strength of his body and the courage of his soul; but since he had assured 
foreigners of his fidelity [against his own countrymen,] he suffered deservedly. 
5. Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the other cities rose up against the 
Jews that were among them: those of Askalon slew two thousand five hundred 
and those of Ptolemais two thousand, and put not a few into bonds ; those of Tyre 
a'so put a great number to death, but kept a great number in prison: moreover, 
those of Hippos and those of Gadara did the hike, while they put to death the 
boldest of the Jews. but kept those of whom they were most afraid in custody; 
as did the rest of the cities of Syria, according as they every one either hated 
them or were afraid of them; only the Antiochians, the Sidonians, and Apamians 
sparea those that dwelt with them, and would not endure either to kill any of the 
Jews, or to put them in bonds. And, perhaps, they spared them, because their 
own number was so great that they despised their attempts; but I think the great. 
est part of this favour was owing: to their commiseration of those whom they saw 
to make no innovations. . As for the Gerasans, they did no harm to those thas 
abode with them, and for those who had a mind to go away, they conducted them 
as far as their borders reached. ’ 
6. There was also a plot Jaid against the Jews in Agrippa’s kingdom; for h- 
was himself gone to Cestius Gallus to Antioch, but had left one of his com 
panions, whose name was Noarus, to take care of the public affairs, which Nos 
rus was of kin to king Sohemus.* Now there came certain men, seventy 1 
number, out of Batanea, who were the most considerable for their families and 
prudence of the rest of the people; these desired to have an army put into theis 
hands, that if any tumult should happen, they might have about them a guard 
sufficient to restrain such as might rise up against them. ‘This Noarus sent out 
some of the king’sarmed men by night, and slew all those [seventy] men; which 
_ bold action he ventured upon without the consent of Agrippa, and was such a 
' lover of money, that he chose to be so wicked to his own countrymen, though he 
brought ruin on the kingdom thereby; and thus cruelly did he treat that nation, 
and this contrary to the laws also, until Agrippa was informed of it, who did not, 
indeed, dare to put him to death, out of regard to Sohemus but still he put an 
end to his procuratorship immediately. But as to the seditious, they took the 
citadel which was called Cypros, and was above Jericho, and cut the throats of 
the garrison, and utterly demolished the fortifications: this was about the same 
time that the multitude of the Jews that were at Macherus persuaded the Romans 
who were in garrison to leave the place, and deliver it up to them. These 
Romans, being in great fear lest the place should be taken by force, made an 
egreement with them to depart upon certain conditions; and when they had ob. 
tained the security they desired, they delivered up the citadel, into which the 
people of Macherus put a garrison for their own security, and held it in their 
own power. | 
7. But for Alexandria, the sedition of the people of the place against the Jews 
was perpetual, and this from that very time when Alexander [the Great.] upon 
fiading the readiness of the Jews in assisting him against the Egyptians, and as 
a reward for such their assistance, gave them equal privileges in this city with 
the Grecians themselves; which honorary reward continued among them under 
his successors, who also set apart for them a particular place, that they might live 
without being polluted [by the Gentiles,] and were thereby not so much inter- 
mixed with foreigners as before; they also gave ihem this farther privilege, that 
thev should be called Macedonians. Nay, when the Romans got possession of 
Sivypt, neither the first Cesar, nor any one that came after him, thought of di 
minishing the honours which Alexander had bestowed on the Jews. But still 
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® Of this Sohemus we bave mention made by Tacitus. We also learn from Dio, that his father was 
smug of the Arabians of lturea, which Iturea is mentioned by [St. Luke, iii. 1] both, whose testimonies 
e*c guoten here by Dr. Hudson. See Noldius, No. 371. ) 
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‘conflicts perpetually arose with the Grecians; and although the governors dis 
every day punish many of them, yet did the sedition grow worse ; but at this time 
especially, when there were tumults in other places also, the disorders among 
‘them were put into a greater flame ; for when the Alexandrians had once a pub- 
-aic assembly, to deliberate about ain ambassage they were sending to Nero, a 
“great number of Jews came flocking to the theatre ; but when their adversaries 
saw them, they immediately cried out, and called then their enemies, and said 
they came as spies upon them; upon which they rushed out, and laid violent 
hands upon them; and as for the rest, they were slain as they ran away ; but 
there were three men whom they caught, and hauled them along, in order to have 
- them burnt alive; but all the Jews came in a body to defend them, who at first 
threw stones at the Grecians, but after that they took lamps, and rushed with 
violence into the theatre, and threatened that they would burn the people to a 
‘man: and this they had soon done, unless Tiberius Alexander, the governor of 
the city, had restrained their passions. However, this man did not begin to teach 
them wisdom by arms, but sent among them privately some of the principal men, 
and thereby entreated them to be quiet, and not provoke the Roman army against 
them; but the seditious made a jest of the entreaties of ‘Tiberius, and reproached 
cm for so doing. 

8. Now when he perceived that those who were for innovations would not be 
pacified till some great calamity should overtake them, he sent out upon them 
those two Roman Jegions that were in the city, and together with them five thou- 
sand other soldiers, imtlpoy by chance were come together out of Libya, to the 
ruin of the Jews. They were also permitted not only to kill them, but to.plun- 
der them of what they had, and to set fire to their houses. These soldiers rushed 
vio.ently into that part of the city that was called Delta, where the Jewish peopie 
lived together, and did as they were bidden, though not without bloodshed on their 
own side silanes for the Jews got together, and set those that were the best.armed 
among them in the forefront, und made resistance for a great while; but when 
-once they gave back they were destroyed unmercifully ; and this their destruc. 
tion was complete, some being caught in the open ficld, and others forced into 
their houses; which houses were first plundered of what was in them, and then 
set on fire by the Romans; wherein no mercy was shown to the infants, and no 
regard had to the aged ; but they went on im the slaughter of persons of every 
age, till all the place was overflowed with blood, and fifty thousand of them Jay 
dead upon heaps: nor had the remainder been preserved, had they not betaken 
themselves to supplication. So Alexander commiserated their condition, and 
gave orders to the Romans to retire : accordingly, these being accustomed to obey 
erders, left off killing at the first intimation ; but the populace of Alexandria bare 
so very great a hatr ed to the Jews, that it was difficult to recall them, and it was 
-a hard thing to make them leave their dead bodies. 

9. And this was the miserable calamity which at this time befell the Jews at 
Alexandria. Hereupon Cestius thought fit no longer to lie still, while the Jews 
were eer up in arms: so he ‘took out of Antioch the twelfth legion en- 
tire, and out of each of the rest he selected two thousand, with six cohorts ofifoot. 
ren and four troops of horsemen, besides those auxiliaries which were sent by 
the kings; of which Antiochus* sent two thousand horsemen, and three thousanil 
fuotmen, with as many archers ; and Agrippa sent the same number of footmen, 
and one thousand horsemen: Sohemus also followed with four thousand, a third 
part whereof were horsemen, but most part were archers, and thus did he marci: 
to Ptolemais. There were "leo great numbers of auxiliaries gathered together 
from the [free] cities, who had net, indeed, the same skill in martial affairs, but 

made up in their alacrity, and in fle betes to the Jews, what they wanted In 
* Spanheim notes on the place, that this latter Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, is mentioned p¢ 


Dio, lix. page 645, and that Le is mentioned by Josephus elsewhere twice also, B. v. ch. xi. sect. 3. aud 
Antiq. B. xix. ch. viii. sect. 1. 
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skill. There came also along with Cestius, Agrippa himself,,both;as a guidein 
his march over the country, anda director what was ifityto be: done; so Cestms 
took part of his forces, and marched hastily to Zabulon, a sthoum ibity, of Galilee, 
which was called the city of meny and divides the country of Ptolemais:from our 
nation: this he found deserted by its men, the multitude having fled:to’ the moun. 
tains, but full of all sorts of good things: those hegave leaye to the soldiers to 
plunder, and set fire to the city, although it was of admirable beauty, and had-its 
houses built like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. «After this he overran 
all the country, and seized upon whatscever came in his way,:and)set fire tothe 
villages that were round about them, and then returned to Ptolemais.» But when 
the Syrians, and especially those of Berytus, were busy in plundering; the Jews 
pulled up their courage again, for they: knew that Cestius was retired, sand: fell 
upen those that were Jeft behind unexpectedly, and destroyed about two-thousand 
of them. 

10. And now Cestius himse] f marched from Ptolemais and-cameé to Cesarea ; 
but he sent part of his army before him to Joppa, and gave order, that if they 
could take that city [by surprise,] they should: keep it; but thatan case tle citi- 
zens should perceive they were coming to attack them, that they then ; ‘should 
stay for him and for the rest of the army. So some of them madeva brisk march 
by the seaside, and some by land, and so coming upom them on -bothysides, they 
took the city with ease : and as the: inhabitants had made no»provision aforehand 
tor a flight, nor had gotten any thing ready for fighting, the »soldiers fell) upon 
them, and slew them all, with their families, and then plundered and burnt. the 
city. The number of the slain was eight thousand four hundred. . In like man- 
ner Cestius sent also a considerable body of horsemen to the toparchy of Narba- 
tene, that adjoined to Caesarea, who:destroyed the country, andslew a great mul. 
titude of its people; they also plundered what they had, and burnt their villages. 

11. But Cestius sent Gallus, the commander of the twelftlegion, into Galilee, 
and delivered to him as many of his forces as he supposed sufficient to subduc 
that nation. He was received by the strongest city of Galilee, which was Sep- 
phoris, with acclamations of joy 3) which wise conduct of that city occasioned the 
rest of the cities to be in quiet; while the: seditious part’ and the robbers ran 
away to that mountain which hes in the very middle of ‘Galilee, and is situated 
ever against Sepphoris; itis called Asamon.’ So Gallus brought his forces 
against them; but while those men were in the superior parts. above the Romans, 
they easily threw their darts upon the Romans, as’ they made their approaches, 
and slew about'two hundred of them. But when the Romans had gone round the 
rountains, and were gotten into the parts above their enemies, the others were 
soon beaten; nor could they who had only light armour on sustain the force’of - 
them that fought them armed all over; nor .when they! were:beaten could they 
escape the enemies horsemen ; insomuch that/only some few concealed them- 
selves. in certain places hardito be come at among the mountains, ahibe the rest, 
above two thousand in number, were slain. 


& | eepbertes 
CHAP. ‘XIX. ; 


What Cestius did against the Jews ; «and how, upon his besieging Jerusalem) he 
retreated from the City, without any just Occasion in the World ;-as., also, 
what severe Calamities he underwent from the Jews. in his Ret eat. 


§ 1, Anp now Gallus, seemg nothing more that looked towards an innova. 
tion in Galilee, returned with his army to Cwsarea: but Cestius removed 
with his whole army, and marched to Antipatris. And when ‘he ‘was “inform. 
ed that there was a great body of Jewish forces gotten together in a certain 
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‘tower called Aphek, he sent a party before to fight them; but this party dis. 
persed the Jews by affrighting them, before it came to a battle: ‘so they came, 
and finding their camp: deserted, they burnt it, ‘as well as the villages that lav 
about it. But when Cestius had marched from Antipatris to Lydda, he found 
the city empty of its men, forthe whole multitude* were gone up to Jerusalem to 
the feast of tabernacles ; yet did he destroy fifty of those that showed themselves, 
and burnt the city, and so marched forwards; and ascending by Beth-horon, he 
pitched his camp at a certain place called Gabao, fifty furlongs distant from Je-, 

rusalem. | 

2. But as for the Jews, when they saw the war approaching to their metropolis, 
‘hey left the feast, and betook themselves to their arms; and taking courage 

‘greatly from their multitude, went in-a sudden and disorderly manner to the fight, 
with a great noise, and without any consideration had of the rest of the seventh 
day, although the Sabbath was the day to which they had the greatest regard ; 
but that rage which made them forget the religious observation [of the Sabbath] 
made them too hard for their enemies in the fight’: with such violence, therefore, 

did they fall upon the Romans, as to‘break into their ranks, and to march through 

‘the mist of them, making a great slaughter as they went, insomuch that unless 
the horsemen and such part of the footmen as were not yet tired in the action 
had wheeled round, and succoured that part of the army which was not vet bro- 
‘ken, Cestius, with his whole army, had been in danger: however, five hundred 
and fifteen of the Romans were slain, of which number four hundred were foot. 
men, and the rest horsemen, while the Jews lost only twenty-two, of whom the 
most valiant were the kinsmen of Monobazus, king of Adiabene, and their names 
were Monobazus and Kenedius; and next to them were Niger of Perea and Si- 
‘las of Babylon, who had deserted from King Agrippa to the Jews; for he had 
formerly served in his army. When the front of the Jewish army had been cut 
off, the Jews retired into the city ; but still Simon, the son of Giora, fell upon the 
backs of the Romans, as they were ascending up Beth-horon, and put the hind- 
most of the army into disorder, and carried off many of the beasts that carried 
the weapons of war, and led them into'the city. But as Cestius tarried there three 
days, the Jews seized upon the elevated parts of the city, and set watches at. 
the entrances into the city, and appeared openly resolved not to rest, when once 
the Romans should begin to march. 

3. And now when Agrippa obseryed that even the affairs of the Romans were 
likely to be in danger, while such an immense multitude of their enemies had 
seized upon the mountains round about, he determined to try what the Jews would 
agree to by words, as thinking that he should either persuade them al! to desist 
from fighting, or, however, that he should cause the sober part of them to separate 
themselves from the opposite party. So he sent Borceus and Phebus, the persons 
of his party that were the best known to them, and promised them that Cestius 
should give them his night hand to secure them of the Romans’ entire forgiveness 
of what they had done amiss, if they would ‘throw away their arms, and come 
over to them ; but the seditious fearing lest the whole multitude, in hopes of se- 
curity to themselves, should go over to Agrippa, resolved immediately to fall 


* Here we have an eminent example of that Jewish language, which Dr. Wall truly observes we sey 
eral times find used in the sacred writings ; I mean where the words all or whole multitude, &c. are use 
for nuch the greatest part only; but not soas to include every person without exception; for when Jo- 
sephus had said that the whole multitude [all the males] of Lydda were gone to the feast of tabernacles, he 
immediately adds, that, however, no fewer than fifty of them appeared, and were slain by the Romans. 
Other examples somewhat like this I have observed elsewhere in Josephus, but, as I think, none so re- 
markable as this. See Wall’s Critical Observations on the old Testament, p. 49, 50. 

We have also in this and the next section two eminent facts to be observed, viz. the firstexample, thar 
f remember in Josephus, of the onset of the Jews’ enemies upon their country when their males were gous 
up to Jerusalem to one of their three sacred festivals, which, during the theocracy, God had promissed to 

preserve them from, Exod. xxxiv. 24. The second fact is this, the breach of the Sabbath by the seditious 
Jews in an offensive fight, contrary to the universal doctrine and practice of their nation in these ages, ane 

‘even contrary to what they themselves afterward practised in the rest of this war, See the note on Av 
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upon and kill the ambassadors: acnacdngly, they slew. Phebus before he 
scid a word, but Borceus was only wounded, and so prevented his fate by 
flying away: and when the people were very angry at this, they had the 
seditious beaten with stones and clubs, and drove them before them into the 
city. 

4. But now Cestius, observing that the disturbances that were begun among 
the Jews afforded him a proper opportunity to attack them, took his whole army 
along with him, and put the Jews to flight, and pursued them to Jerusalem. He 
then “pitched his camp upon the elevation called Scopus [or watch tower,] which 
was distant seven furlongs from the city; yet did not he assault them in three 
days time, out of expectation that those within might, perhaps, yield a little ; and 
in the meantime he sent out a great many of his ‘soldiers into the neighbouring 
villages, to seize upon their corn. And on the fourth day, which was the thirtieth 
of the month Hyperbereteus ['Tisri,] when he had put his army in array, he 
brought it into the city. Now for the people, they were kept under by the se- 
ditious ; but the seditious themselves were greatly affrighted at the good order of 
the Romans, and retired from the suburbs, and retreated into the inner part of 
the city and into the temple. But when Cestius was come into the city, he set 
the part called Bezetha, which is called Cenopolis [or the new city,] on fire ; as 
he did also to the timber market; after which he came into the upper city, 
and pitched his camp over against the royal palace; and had he but at this 
very time attempted to get within the walls by force, he had won the city pre- 
sently, and the war had been put an end to, at once; but Tyrannicus Priscus, 
the muster-master of the army, and a great number of the officers of the horse, 
had been corrupted by Florus, and diverted him from that his attempt; and 
that was the occasion that this war lasted so very long, and thereby the Jews 
were involved in such incurable calamities. 

5. In the meantime many of the principal men of the city were persuaded by 
Ananus, the son of Jonathan, and invited Cestius into the city, and were about 
to open the gates for him; but he overlooked this offer, partly out of his 
anger at the Jews, and partly because he did not thoroughly believe they were 
in earnest ; whence it was that he delayed the matter so long, that the seditious 
perceived the treachery, and threw Ananus and those of his party down from the 
wall, and pelting them with stones, drove them into their houses; but they stood 
themselves at proper distances in the towers, and threw their darts at those that 
were getting over the wall. ‘Thus did the Romans make their attack against the 
wall for five days, but to no purpose: but on the next day Cestius took a great 
many of his choicest men, and with them the archers, and attempted to break 
into the temple at.the northern. quarter of it; but the Jews beat them off from 
ihe cloisters, and repulsed them several times when they were gotten near to 
the wall, till at length the multitude of the darts cut them off, and made them re- 
tire: but the first rank of the Romans rested their shields upon the wall, and so 
did those that were behind them, and the like did those that were still more 
backward, and guarded themselves with what they call Yestudo, [the hack of] 
a tortoise, upon which the darts that were thrown fell, and slided off without 
duing them any harm; so the soldiers undermined the wall, without being 
themselves hurt, and got all things ready for setting fire to the gate of the 
temple. 

6. And now it was that a horrible fear seized upon the seditious, insomuch that 
many of themran out of the city, as though it were to be taken immediately ; but the 
people upon this took courage, and where the wicked part of the city gave ground, 

thither did they come, in order to set open the gates, and to admit Cestius as their 
see it who, had he but continued the siege a little longer, had certainly 
taken the city; but it was, I-suppose, owing to the aversion* Gad had already at 


* There may another very important and very providential reason be here bade for this strange 
end foolisn retreat of Cestius; which, if Josephus had been now a Christian, he might prebably have 
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the city and the sanctuary that he was.hindered from putting an end to the war 
that very day. | 

7. It then happened that Cestius was not conscious either how the besieged 
despaired of success, nor how courageous the people were for kim; and so he 
recalled his soldiers from the place, and by despairing of any expectation of taking 
it, without having received any disgrace, he retired from the city, without any 
reason in the world. But when the robbers perceived this unexpected retreat of 
his, they resumed their courage, and ran after the hinder parts of his army, and 
destroyed a considerable number of both their horsemen and feoimen; and now 
Cestius lay all night at the camp which was at Scopus, and as he went off farther 
next day, he thereby invited the enemy to follow him, who still fell upon the 
hindmost, and destroyed them; they also fell upon the flank on each side of the 
army, and threw darts upon them obliquely; nor durst those that were hindmost 
turn back upon those who wounded them behind, as imagining that the multitude 
of those that pursued them was immense ; nor did they venture to drive away those 
that pressed upon them on each side, because they were heavy with their arms, and 
were afraid of breaking their ranks to pieces, and because they saw the Jews 
were light, and ready for making incursions upon them. And this was the rea- 
son why the Romans suffered greatly, without being able to revenge themselves 
upon their enemies ; so they were galled all the way, and their ranks were put into 
disorder, and those that were thus put out of their ranks were slain; among whom 
were Priscus, the commander of the sixth legion, and Longinus, the tribune, and 
Emilius Secundus, the commander of a troop of horsemen. | So it was not with- 
out difficulty that they got to Gabao, their former camp, and that not without the 
loss of a great part of their baggage. There it was that Cestius staid two days, 
and was in great distress to know what he should do in these circumstances ; but 
wen, on the third day, he saw a still much greater number of enemies, and alk 
the parts round about him full of Jews, he understood that his delay was to his 
own detriment, and that if he stayed any longer there, he should have still more 
enemies upon him. 

8. That, therefore, he might fly the faster, he gave orders to cast away what 
might hinder his army’s march; so they killed the mules, and other creatures, 
excepting those that carried their darts and machines, which they retained for 
their. own use, and this principally because they were afraid lest the Jews should 
seize upon them. . He then made his army march on as far as Beth-horon. Now 
the Jews did not so much press upon them when they were in large open places, 
but when they were penned up in their descent through narrow passages, then 
did some of them get before, and hindered them from getting out of them, and 
others of them thrust the hindermost down into the Jower places, and the whole 
multitude extended themselves over against the neck of the passage, and covered 
the Roman army with their darts. In which circumstances, as the footmen knew 
not how to defend themselves, so the danger pressed the horsemen still more: 
for they were so pelted, that they could not march along the road in their ranks, 
and the ascents were so high that the cavalry were not able to march against the 
enemy ; the precipices also and valleys into which they frequently fell, and tum. 
bled down, were such on each side of them, that there were neither place for 
their flight, nor any contrivance could be thought of for their defence, till the 
distress they were at last in was so great, that they betook themselves to lamen. 
taken notice of also; and that is the affording the Teatat Christians in the city an opportunity of calling 
to mind the prediction and caution given thein by Christ about thirty-three and a half years before, that 
when they should see the abomination of desolation {the idolatrous Roman armies, with the images of their 
idols in their ensigns, ready to lay Jerusalem desolate,! stand where it ought not, or in the holy place, or 
when thew should see Jerusalem encompassed with armies, they should then jlee to the mountains. By com- 
plying with which those Jewish Christians fled to the mountains of Perea, and escaped his destruction. 
See Lit. Accompl. of Proph. page 69, 70. Nor was there, perhaps, any one instance of a more unpolitic, 
but more providential, conduct, than this retreat of Cestius visible during this whole siege of Jerusalem, 


which vet was providentially such a great tribulation, as had not been from the beginning of the world te 
thal time; no, nor ever should be. {bid. page 70, 71. 
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tations, and to such mournful cries as men use m'the utmost despair; the joyful 
acclamations of the Jews also, ag they encouraged one another, echoed the 
sounds back again, these last composing a noise of those that at once rejoiced 
and werein arage. Indeed, things were come to such a pass, that the Jews had 
almost taken Cestius’s entire army prisoners, -had not the night come on, when 
the Romans fled to Beth-horon, and the Jews seized upon all the places round 
about them, and watched for their coming out [in the mornin ve . 

9.. And then it was that Cestius, despairing of obtaining room for a public 
march, contrived how he might best run away: and when he had selected four 
hundred of: the most courageous of his soldiers, he placed them at the strongest 
of their fortifications, and gave order, that when they went up to the morning 


_ guard; they should erect their ensigns, that the ‘Jews might be made to believe 


that the entire army was there still, while he himself took the rest of his forces 
with him, and marched without any noise thirty furlongs. But when the Jews 
perceived, in the morning, that the camp was empty, they ran upon those four 
hundred who had deluded them, and immediately threw ‘their darts at them, and 
slew them, and then pursued after.Cestius. But he had already made use of a 
great part of the night in his flight, and still marched quicker when it was day; 
insomuch that the soldiers through the astonishment and fear they were in, left 
behind them their engines for sieges and for throwing of stones, ana a great part 
of the instruments of war. So the Jews went on pursuing the Romans as far ag 
Antipatris: after which, seeing they could not overtake them, they came back, 
and took the engines, and spoiied the dead bodies, and gathered their prey toge. 
ther which'the Romans had left behind them,.and came back running and singing 
to their metropolis; while they had themselves lost afew only, but had slain of: 
the Romans five thousand and three hundred footmen, and three hundred and 
eighty horsemen. This defeat happened on the eighth day of the month Dius 
[| Marhesvan,] in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero. 


CHAP. XX. 


Cestius sends Ambassadors to Nero. The People of Damascus slay those Jews that 


lived with them. The People of Jerusalem, after they had [left of] pursuing 
Ceslius, return. to the City, and get Things ready for its Defence, and 
make a great many Generals for their Armies, and particularly 
Josephus, the Writer of these Books. © Some Account of 
his Administration, 


§°1. Arrzr this calamity had befallen Cestius, many of the most eminent of the 
Jews swam away from the city, as from a ship when it was going to sink. Cos- 
tobarus, therefore, and Saul, who were brethren, together with Philip, the son of 
Jacimus, who was the commander of King Agrippa’s forces, ran away from the 
eity, and went to Cestius. But then how Antipas, who had been besieged with 
them in the king’s palace, but would not fly away with them, was afterwards slain 
by the seditious, we shall relate hereafter. However, Cestius sent Saul and his 
friends, at their own desire, to Achaia, to Nero, to inform him of the, great distress 
they were in, and to lay the blame of their kindling the war upon Florus, as hoping 
ta allevrate his own danger, by provoking his indignation against Florus, | 

2. Iu the meantime, the people of Damascus, when they were informed of the 
desteuction of the Romans, set about the slaughter of those Jews that were among 
tuem, and as they had them already cooped up together in the place of public 
exercises, Which they had done out of the suspicion they had of them, they thought 
they should-:mee with no difficulty in the attempt: yet did they distrust their own 
wives, which were almost all of them addicted to the Jewish religion: on which 
aceount it was that their greatest concern was how they might conceal these 
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things fromthem ; so they came upon the Jews, and cut their throats, as being jn 
‘anarrow place, in number ten thousand, and all of them unarmed, and this in one 
hour’s time, without any. body te disturb them. 

3. But as to these who had pursued after Cestius, when they were returned 
back to Jerusalem, they overbore some of those that favoured. the Romans by 
violence, and some they persuaded [by entreaties} to join with them; and got to- 
gether in great numbers inthe temple, and appointed a great many generals for 
the war. Joseply also, the son of Gorion,* and Ananus the high priest, were 
chosen as governors of all affairs within the city, and with a particular charge to 
repair the walls: of the city: for they did not ordain Eleazar.the son. of Simon. te 
that office, although he had gotten into his possession the prey they had taken 
‘rom the Romans, and the money they had taken from Cestius, together witha 
great part of the public treasuries, because they saw he was of a'tyrannical temper, 
and that his followers were, in their behaviour, like guards about hime However, 
the want they were in of Eleazar’s money, and the subtle tricks used by Inm, 
brought all so about that the people were circumvented, and submitted themselves 
to his authority in all public affairs. 

4. ‘They also chose other generals for Idumea, Jesus the son of Sapphias, one 
of the high priests, and Eleazar the son of Andnias, the high. priest; they also 
enjoined Niger, the then governor of Idumea;} who was of a family that belonged 
te Perea, beyond Jordan, and was thence called the Peraite, that he should be 
ohedient to those forenamed commanders. » Nor did they neglect the care of other 
parts of the country; but Joseph the son of Simon was sent as general to Jerichs, 
as was Manasseh to Perea; and John, the Essene, to the toparehy of Thamna, 
Lydda was also added to his portion, and Joppa, and Emmaus, But John, the 
son of Matthias, was made governor of the toparchies of Gephnitica and Acra 
batene, as was Josephus, the son of Matthias, of both the Galilees. . Gamala alse, 
which was the strongest city in those parts, was put under his command. 

5. So every one of the other commanders administered: the affairs of his por 
tion with what alacrity and prudence they were masters of ; but as to Josephus, 
when he came into Galilee, his first care was to gain'the good will of the peop! 
of that country, as sensible that he should thereby have in general good success, 
although he should fail in other points. And being conscious:to himself, that if 
he communicated part of his power tothe great men, he should make them his 
fast friends, and that he should gain the same favour from the multitude, if he 
executed his commands by persons of their own country, and with whom they 
were well acquainted, he chose out seventy of the most prudent»men, and those 
elders'in age, and appomted them to be rulers of all Galilee, as he chosy seven 


* From this name of Joseph the son of Gorion. cr Gorion the son of Joseph, as B. iv. ch. iii. sect. 9 
‘one of the governors of Jerusalem, who was slain at the begmuing of the tunnults by the zealots, B. iv. ch. 
vi sect. 1. the much later Jewish author ofa history of that nation takes his titlesand yet personates our 
tree Josephus, the son of Matthias: but the cheat is too gross to be put upon the learned world, 

+ We may observe here, that the Idumeans,as havmg been proselytes of justice since the days of John 
flyreanus, during about 195 years, were now esteemed as part of the Jewish nation, and here provided 
vf a Jewish commander accordingly. See the note vpon Antiq. B. xiii, ch. ix. sect. 1. ' 

{| We see here, and in Josephus's account of his own life, sect. 14, how exactly he imitated his legis 
lator Moses, or, perhaps, only obeyed what he took to be his perpetual law, in appointing seven lesser 
judges, for smaller causes, in particular cities, and, perhaps, for the: first hearing of greater causes, 
with the liberty of an, appeal to seventy-one supreme judges, especially in. those causes where life and 
Heath were concerned; as Antiq B. iv. ch. viti. sect. 14, and of his life, sect. 14: See also Of the War, 
B. iv. ch. v. sect. 4. Moreover, we find, sect. 7, that he imitated Moses, as well'asthe Ronians, in the 
hupber and distribution of the subaltern officers of his anny, as Exod. xvii. 2335 Deut. 113; ard in 
his charge against the offences common amongst the soldiers. as Deut: xxiii. 9, in. all, which he snowed 
his great wisdom, and piety, and skilful conduet in martial affairs. Yet may we discern in his very high 
character of Anancs the high priest, B iv. ch. v. sect..2; who seems to have been the same who condemnet 
St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, to be stoned, under Albintis the procurator, that when he wrote-these 
books of the war, ae was not so much as an Ebionite Christian: otherwise he would not nave failed, 
according to his usual custom, to have reckoned this his barbarous murder asa just punishment upon 
hin for that his cr elty to the chief, or, rather, only Christian bisbop of the circumcision. . Nor had he 

been then a Chris: an, could he immediately haye spoken so movingly of the causes of the destructios 
of Jerusalem, witnout one werd of either the condemnation of James or crucifixion of Christ, ag be 
did when he was becomne a Ciristian afterward, j ; oT OG SSCiiee 
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judges*in every city to hear the lesser quarrels; for as to the greater causes, ana 
those wherein life and death were concerned, he enjoined they should be brought 
to him and the seventy elders. i ) 

6. Josephus also, when he had settled these rules for determining causes. by 
the law with regard to the people’s dealings one with another, betook himself to 
make provision for their safety, against external violence ; and as he knew the 
Romans would fall upon Galilee, he built walls, in proper places, about Jotapata, 
and Barsabee, and Salamis ; and, besides these, about Caphareccho, and Japha, 
and Sigo, and what they call Mount Tabor, and Tarichez, and Tiberias. More 
over, he built walls about the caves near the lake of Gennesar, which places lay 
in the Lower Galilee: the same he did to the places of Upper Galilee, as well 
to the rock called the Rock of the Achabari, and to Seph, and Jamneth, and Me- 
1oth; and in Gaulanitis he fortified Seleucia, and Sogane, and Galama; but as 
to those of Sepphoris, they were the only people to whom he gave leave to build 
their own walls, and this because he perceived they were rich and wealthy, and 
ready to go to war, without standing in need of any injunctions for that purpose 
The case was the same with Gischala, which had a wall built about it by John 
the son of Levi himself, but with the consent of Josephus: but for the building 
of the rest of the fortresses, be laboured together with all the other builders, and 
was present to give all the necessary orders for that purpose. He also got toge. 
ther an army out of Galilee of more than a hundred thousand young men, all of 
which he armed with the old weapons, which he had collected together and pre- 
pared for them. 

7. And when he considered that the Roman power became invincible, chiefly 
by their readiness in obeying orders, and the constant exercise of their arms, he 
despaired of teaching these his men the use of their arms, which was to be obtained 
hy experience ; but observing that their readiness in obeying orders was owing to 
the multitude of their officers, he made his partitions in his army more after the 
Roman manner, and appointed a great many subalterns. He also distributed the 
soldiers into various cjasses, whom he put under captains of tens, and captains 
of hundreds, and then under captains of thousands; and, besides these, he had 
commanders of larger bodies of men. He also taught them to give the signals 
one to another, and to call and recall the soldiers by the trumpets ; how to expand 
the wings of an army, and make them wheel about; and when one: wing hatt 
had success, to turn again and assist those that were hard set, and to join in the 
defence of what had most suffered. He also continually instructed them in what 
concerned the courage of the soul, and the hardiness of the body ; and, above all 
he exercised them for war, by declaring to them distinctly the good order of the 
Romans, and that they were to fight with men who both by the strength of their 
bodies, and courage of their souls, had conquered in a manner the whole habit. 
able earth. He told them, that he should make trial of the good order they woulu 
observe in war, even before it came to any battle, in case they would abstain 
from the crimes they used to indulge themselves in, such as theft, and robbery, 
and rapine, and from defrauding their own countrymen, and never to esteem the 
harm done to those that were so near of kin to them to be any advantage to then. 
selves; tor that wars are then managed the best when the warriors preserve a 
good conscience ; but that such as are ill men in private life, will not only have 
those for enemies which attack them, but God himself also for their antagonist. 

8. And thus did he continue to admonish them. Now he chose for the war 
such an army as was sufficient, that is, sixty thousand footmen, and two hundred 
and fifty horsemen :* and, besides these, on which he put the greatest trust, there 
were about four thousand five hundred mercenaries: he had also six hundred 
men as guards of his body. Now the cities easily maintained the rest of his army, 

* T should think that an army of 60,000 footmen should require many more than 250 horsemen, and 


we find Josephus had more horsemen under his command than 250 in his future history. I suppose tha 
uumber of the thousands is dropped in our present copies, 
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excepting the mercenaries; for every one of the cities enumerated above seni 
out half their men to the army, and retained the other half at home, in order te 
get, provisions for them; insomuch that the one part went to the war, and the 
other part to their work, and so those that sent out their corn were paid for it by 
those that were in arms, by that security which they enjoyed from them. 


© 


CHAP. XXI. 


Concerning John of Gischala. Josephus uses Stratagems against the Plots John laid 
against him, and recovers certain Cities which had revolted from him. 


§ 1. Now as Josephus was thus engaged in the administration of the affairs of 
Galilee, there arose a treacherous person, a man of Gischala, the son of Levi. 
whose name was John. His character was that of a very cunning and very 
knavish person, beyond the ordinary rate of the other men of eminence there, 
and for wicked practices he had not his fellow anywhere. Poor he was at first, 
and for a long time his wants were a hinderance to him in his wicked designs, 
He was a ready liar, and yet very sharp in gaining credit to his fictions: he 
thought it a point of virtue to delude people, and would delude even such as were 
the dearest to him. He was a hypocritical pretender to humanity, but where he 
had hopes of gain, he spared not the shedding of blood: his desires were ever 
carried to great things, and he encouraged his hopes from these mean wicked 
tricks which he was the author of. He had a peculiar knack at thieving; but in 
some time he got certain companions in his impudent practices: at first they 
were but few, but as he proceeded on his evil course they became still more and 
more numerous. He took care that none of his partners should be easily caught 
in their rogueries, but chose such out of the rest. as had the strongest constitu. 
tions of body, and the greatest courage of soul, together with great skill in mar. 
tial affairs; so he got together a band of four hundred men, who came principally 
out of the country of Tyre, and were vagabonds that had run away from its vil. 
lages: and by the means of these he laid waste all Galilee, and irritated a con. 
siderable number, who were in great expectation of a war then suddenly to arise 
among them. , 

2, However, John’s want of money had hitherto restrained him in his ambition 
after command, and in his attempts to advance himself. But when he saw that 
Josephus was highly pleased with the activity of his temper, he persuaded him, 
in the first place, to intrust him with the repairing of the walls of his native city 
[Gischala,] in which work he got a great deal of money from the rich citizens. 
He after that contrived a very shrewd trick, and pretending that the Jews who 
dwelt in Syria were obliged to make use of oil that was made by cthers then 
those of their own nation, he desired leave of Josephus to send oil to their bor. 
ders: so he bought four amphore with such Tyrian money as was of the value 
of four Attic drachme, and sold every half amphora at the same price. And as 
Galilee was very fruitful in oil, and was peculiarly so at that time, by sending 
away great quantities, and having the sole privilege so to do, he gathered an im. 
mense sum of money together, which money he immediately used to the disad- 
vantage of him who gave him that privilege; and as he supposed, that if he could 
once overthrow Josephus, he should himself obtain the government of Galilee, se 
ae gave order to the robbers that were under his command, to be more zealous 
in their thievish expeditions, that by the rise of many that desired innovaticns in 
the country, he might either catch their general in his snares, as he came to the 
country’s assistance, and then kill him; or if he should overlook the robbers, he 
might accuse him for his negligence to the people of the country. He also spread 
abroad a report far and near, that Josephus was delivering up the administration 
of affairs to the Romans; and many such plots did he lay in order to ruin him 


~ 
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3. Now at the same time that certain young men of the viliage Dabaritta, who 
kept guard ‘in the great plain, laid snares for Ptolemy, who was Agrippa’s' and 
Berhice’s steward, ated teok from him all that he had-with him, among whieh 
things there were a great many costly garments, ‘and no small- numberof, silver 
cups, and six hundred pieces of gold, yet were they not able to conceal what they 
had stolen, but brought it all to Josephus to 'Tarichew. Hereupon he blamed 
them for the violence they had offered to the king and queen, and deposited :vha’ 
they brought to him with Eneas, the most potent man of Taricheze, with an in 
tention of ¢ sending the things back to thé owners at a proper time ; which act of 


Josephus brought him into the greatest danger: for those that had stolen the 


things had an indignation at him, both because they gained no share of it’for 
themselv es, and. becutse they perceived beforehand what was Josephus’ $ inten- 
tion, and that he woud freely deliver up what had cost them so much pains to the 
king and queen. These ran away by night to their several villages, and declared 
to ail men that Josephus was going to betray them: they also raised great Cis- 
orders in all the neighbouring, cities, insomuch that in the morning a hundred 
thousand armed men came. running together, which multitude was crowded to. 
gether in the hippodrome at 'Taricheax, and made a very peevish clamour against 
him; while some cried out, that “they should depose the traitor,” and others that 


Mi ther should burn him.” Now John irritated a great. many, as did also one Jests, 


the son of Sapphias, who was then governor of Tiberias. Then it was that Jos». 
phus’s friends and the guards of his “body were sovaffrighted at this violent assanlt 
of the multitude, that they all fled away but four ; and as he was asleep they 
awaked him, as the people were going to, set fire to the house. And although 
those four that remained with him persuaded him to, rua, away, he was neither 
surprised at his being himself deserted, nor: at the great multitude that came 
against him, but leaped out to them with his clothes rent, and ashes sprinkled on 
his head, with his hands behind him, and his sword hanging at hisneck.. At this 
sight his friends, especially those of ‘Tarichee, commiserated his condition ; but 
those that. came out. of the ccuntry, and those in their neighbourhood, to whom,his 
government seemed burdensome, reproached lim, and bid: him produce the money 
which belonged to. them all immediately, and to confess the agreement he had 
made to betray them: for they imagined, from the habit in which he appeared, 
that he would deny nothing of what they suspected concerning him, and that it 


was in order to obtain pardon that he had put himself entirely in so pitiable a pos- 


sure, But this humble appearance was only designed as preparatory to a strata- 
gem of his, who thereby contrived to set, those that were so angry at him at 
variance one with another about the things they were angry at. However, he 


promised he would confess all: hereupon be was permitted to speak, when he 
said,—‘‘I did neither intend to send thismoney back to Agrippa, nor to gain it 


myself; for I did never esteemsone that was your enemy to be my friend, nor did 
I look upon what would tend to your disadvantage to be my advantage. But, O 
you people of Tarichex, I saw that your city. stood in more need than.others, of 
fortifications for your security, and that it wanted money in order for the building 


it a wall. I was also afraid lest the people of Tiberias and other cities should lay 
a plot to seize upon these spoils; and, therefore, it was that I intended to retain 


this money privately, that 1 might encompass you with a wall. But if this does 
not please you, I wili produce what. was brought me, and leave it to you to plun- 
der it; but if I have conducted myself so well as to please you; you may, if you 
please, punish your benefactor.” 

4. Hereupon the people ot 'Tarichex Feet commended him, but those of Ti. 
hatin with the rest at the company, gave him hard. names, and. threatened hay 


his pi Rainal whi ch were the people of 'Tarichez, and. iene ea wie and i in 
number, and spake more freely to, the whole multitude, and | reproached them 
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greatly for their rashness, and told them that “ with this money he would build 
walls abort Variches, and would put the other cities in a state of security also; 
for that they should not want rhoney, if they would but agree for whose benefit 
** was to be procured, and would uot suffer themselves to be irritated against him 
who procured it for them.” 

5. Hereupon the rest of the multitude that had been deluded retired ; but yet 
s0 that they went away angry, and two thousand of them made an assault upon 
dim in their armour; and as he was already gone to his own house, they stood 
without, and threatened him. On which occasion Josephus again used a sécond 
stratagem to escape them; for he got upon the top of his house, and with his’ 
right hand desired them to be silent, and said to them,—“ I cannot tell what you 
would have, nor can hear what you say, for the confused noise you make; but 
he said that he would comply with all their demands, in case they would but send. 
some of their number in to him that might talk with him about it.” And when 
the principal-of them, with their leaders, heard this, they came into the house. 
fe then drew them to the most retired part of the house, and shut the door of 
that hall where he put them, and then had them whipped, till every one of their 
inward parts appeared naked. In the meantime, the multitude stood round the 
house, and supposed that he hada long discourse with those that were gone in 
about what they claimed of him. He had then the doors set open immediately, 
and sent the men out all bloody, which so terribly affrighted those that had be- 
fore threatened him, that they threw away their arms and ran away. 

6. But as for John, his envy grew greater [upon this escape of Josephus, ] and 
he framed a new plot against him: he pretended to be sick, and by a letter de. 
sired that Josephus would give him leave to use the hot baths that were at Tibe 
rias for the recovery of his health. Hereupon Josephus, who hitherto suspected 
nothing of John’s plots against him, wrote to the governors of the city, that tney 
would provide a lodging and necessaries for John; which favours when he 
had maae use of, in two days’ time he did what he came about: some he cot 
rupted with delusive frauds, and others with money, and so persuaded them te 
revolt from Josephus. .This Silas, who was appointed guardian of the city by 
Josephus, wrote to him immediately, and informed him of the plot against him, 
which epistle, when Josephus had received, he marched with preat diligence al} 
night, and came early in the morning to Tiberias ; at which time the rest of the 
multitude met him. But John, who suspected that his coming was not for his 
advantage, sent, however, one of his friends, and pretended that he was sick, and © 
that being’ confined to his bed he could not come to pay him his respects. But 
as socn as Josephus had got the people of Tiberias together in the Stadium, and 
tried to discourse with them about the letters that he had received, John privately 
sent some armed men, and gave them orders to slay him. But when the people saw 
that the armed men were about to draw their swords, they cried out; at whick 
cry Josephus turned himself about, and when he saw that the swords were Just at 
his throat, he marched away in great haste to the sea shore, and left off that 
speech which he was going to make to the people, upon an elevation of six cnbits 
high. He then seized on a ship which lay in the haven, and leaped into it, with 
two of his guards, and fed away into the midst of the lake. 

7. But now the soldiers he had with him took up their arms immediately, anu 
marched against the plotters ; but Josephus was afraid lest a civil war should be 
raised by the envy of a few men, and bring the city to ruin; so he sent some’ of 
bis party to tell them that they should do no more than provide for their own 
safety; that they should not kill any body, nor accuse any, for the occasion they 
had-afforded [of a disorder.] Accordingly, these men obeyed his orders, and 
were quiet ; but the people of the neighbouring country, when they were informed 
of this plot, and of the plotter, they got together in great multitudes to oppose’ 
John. But-he prevented their attempt, and fled away to Gischala, his native 
city, while the Galileans came running out of their several cities to Josephus; 
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and as they were now become many ten dianaunis of armed men, they aiid out, 
that they were come against John, the common plotter against their interest, and 
would at the same time burn him, and that city which had received him. Here. 
upon Josephus told them that he took their good will to him kindly, but still he 
restrained their fury, and intended to subdue his enemies by prudent conduct 
rather than by slaying them: so he excepted those of every city which had joined 
in this revolt with John by name, who had readily been showed him by ihose 
that came from every city, and caused public proclamation to be made, thut he 
would seize upon the effects of those that did not forsake John within five days’ 
time, and would burn both their houses and their families with fire. Whereupon 
three thousand of John’s party left him immediately, who caine to Josephus, and 
threw their arms down at his feet. John then betook himself, together with his 
two thousand Syrian runagates, from open attempts to more secret wavs of 
treachery. Accordingly, he privately sent messengers to Jerusalem to accuse 
Josephus as having too great power, and to let them know that he would soon 
come, as a tyrant, to their metropolis, unless they prevented him. This accusa- 
tion the people were aware of beforehand, but had no regard to it. However, 
some of the grandees, out of envy, and some of the rulers also, sent money to 
John privately, that he might be able to get together mercenary sol diers, in order: 
to fight Josephus: they also made a decree of themselves, and this for recalling 
him from his government; yet did they not think that decree sufficient ; so they 
sent withal two thousand five hundred armed men, and four persons of the highest 
rank among them ; Joazar, the son of Nomina: and Ananias, the son of Sad.’ 
duk, as also Simon and Judas, the sons of Jonathan, all very able men in speak 
ing, that these persons might withdraw the good will of the people from Josephus. 
‘Vhese had it in charge, thatif he would voluntarily come away, they should per- 
niit him to [come and] give an account of his conduct ; but if he obstinately in 
eisted upon continuing in his government, they should treat him as an enemy. 
Now Josephus’s friends had sent him word that an ar my was coming against him, 
but they gave him no notice beforehand what the reason of their coming was, 
that bene only known among some secret counsels of his enemies; and by this 
means it wasthat four cities revolted from him immediately, Sepphoris, ‘and Gamala, 
Gaschala, and Tiberias. Yet did he recover these cities witHaltit war; and when he 
had routed those four commanders by sfratageins, and had taken the most potent 
of their warriors, he sent them to Jerusalem: and the people [of Galilee] had’ 
great indignation at them, and were in a zealous disposition to slay not only these | 
_ forces, but those that sent them also, had not these forces prevented it by running 
away. 

8 Now is was detained afterward within the walls ot Caedats by the fear” 
he was in of Josephus ; but within a few days Tiberias revolted again; the people 
within it inviting King Agrippa [to return to the exercise of his authority there. | 
And when he did not come at the time appointed, and when a few Roman horse- ° 
men appeared that day, they expelled Josephus out of the city. Now this revoit 
of theirs was presently known at Tarichee ; and as Josephus had sent out all the 
soldiers that were with him to gather corn, he knew not how either to march out 
alone against the revolters, or fa stay whnte he was, because he was afraid "the 
king’s suldiers might prevent him if he tarried, and might get into the city; for’ 
he ha not intend to do any thing on the next day, because it was the Sabbath 
day, and would hinder his proceeding. So he contrived to circumvent the re 
volters by a stratagem ; and, in the first place, he ordered the gates of 'Taricher 

o be shut, that nobody. might go out and inform [those of Tiberias] for whom it’ 
was intended, what stratagem he was about: he then got together “all the ships’ ’ 
that were upon the lake, which were found to be two hundred and thirty, and in 
each of them he put no more than four mariners. So he sailed to Tiberias with 
haste, and kept at such a distance from the city that it was not easy for the peo- 
ple te see the vessels, and ordered that the empty vessels should float up and: 
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ie there, while himself, who had but’ seven of his euards with him, and those 
unarmed also, went so near as to be seen’; but when his davicwaves! who were 
still reproaching him, saw him from the walls, they were so astonished that they 
supposed all the ships were full of armed men, and threw down their arms, and 
by signals of intercession they besought him to spare the city. 

9. “Upon this Josephus threatened them terribly, and reproached them, that 
when they were the first that ‘took up arms against the Romans, they should 
spend their force beforehand in civil dissensions, and do what their enemies de. 
sired above all things; and that, besides, they should endeavour so hastily to seize 
upor him, who took care of their safety, and had not been ashamed to shut the 
gates of their city against him that built their walls: that, however, he would ad- 
mit of any intercessors from them that might make some excuse for them, and 
with: whom he would make such agreements as might be for the city’s security. 
Hereupon ten ofthe most potent men of Tiberias came down to him presently: 
and when he had taken them into one of his vessels, he ordered them to ve 
carried a great way off from the city.. He then commanded that fifty others 
of their senate, such as were men of the greatest eminence, should come to 
nim, that they also might give him some security on their behalf After 
which, under one new ‘pretence or another, he called forth others, one after 
another, to’ make the leagues between them. He. then gave order to the 
masters of those vessels which he had thus filled to sail ; way immediately 
for Varichew, and to confine those men in the prison there; till at lengtis 
he took all their senate, consisting of six hundred persons, and ahout two 
thousand of the populace, and ca ‘ied them away to ‘Dariches. 

10. And when the rest of the people cried out, that it was one Clitus that was 
the chief author of this revolt, they desired him to spend his anger upon him | only; } 
but Josephus, whose intention it was to slay nobody, commanded one Levius, be- 
ionging to his guards, to go out of the vessel in order to cut off both Clitus’ % 
hands ; ; yet was Levius afraid to go out by himself alone to such a large body 6t 
enemies, and refused to go. Now Clitus saw that Josephus was in a “great pas- 
sion in the ship, and ready to leap out of it, in order to execute the punishment 
himself: he begged, therefore, from the spre that he wouid leave him one of 
his hands, which Josephus agreed to upon condition that he would himself cut off 
the other hand ; accordingly he drew his sword, and with his right hand cut off his 
left, so great was the fear he was in of Josephus himself. And thus he took the 
people of Tiberias prisoners, and recovered the city again with empty ships* and 
seven of his guard. Moreover, a few days afterward “he retook Gischala, which 
had revolted with the people of Sepphoris, and gave his soldiers leave to plunder 
it; yet did he get all the plunder together, and restored it to the inhabitants, and 
the like he did to the inhabitants of Sepphoris and Tiberias. For when he had 
subdued those cities, he had a mind, by letting them be plundered, to give them 
some good instruction, while at the same time he regained their good will by 
restoring their money again. 


CHAP. XXII. 


The Jews pert all ready for the War. And Simon the Scn of Gioras falls to 
plundering. 


§ i. Anp thus were the disturbances of Galilee quieted, when, upon then 
ceasing to prosecute their civil dissensions, they betook themselves to maka 
preparations for the war with the Romans. Now in Jerusalem the high 
priest Ananus, and as many of the men cf power as were not in the interest 


* J cannot but think this stratagem af fustaians which is related both here and in his life. sect. 32, 
33. to be one of the finest that ever was invented and executed by any warrior whatsoever 
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of che Romans, both repaired the walls, and made a great many warlike in 

struments, insomuch that in all parts of the city darts and all sorts of armour 
were upon the anvil; although the multitude of the young men were engaged in 
exercises, without any regularity, and all places were full, of tumultuous doings ; 
but the moderate sort were exceedingly sad, and a great many there were, who, 
out of the prospect they had of the calamities that were coming upon them, made 
great lamentations. ‘There were also. such omens observed as were understood 
to be forerunners of evils by such as loved peace, but were by those that kindled 
the war, interpreted so as to suit their own inclinations; and the very state of the 
city, even, before the Romans came against it, was that of a place doomed to de- 
struction. However, Ananus’s concern was this, to lay aside, for a while, the 
preparations for the war, and to persuade the seditious to consult their own in- 
terest, and to restrain the madness of those that had the name of Zealots; but 
their violence was too hard for him, and what end. he came to: we shall relate 
hereafter. ; 

2. But as for the Acrabene toparchy, Simon the son of Gioras, got a great 
number of those that were fond of innovations together, and betook himself to 
ravage the country ; nor did he only harass the rich men’s houses, but tormented 
their bodies, and appeared openly and beforehand to affect tyranny in his govern: 
ment. And when an army was sent against him by Ananus and the other rulers, 
he and his. band retired to. the robbers that were at Masada, and staid there, and 
plundered the country of Idumea with them, tili both Ananus and his other adver 
saries were slain, and until the rulers of that country were so afflicted with the 
inultitude of those that were siain, and with the continual rayage of what they had, 
that they raised an army, and put garrisons into. the villages, to secure them from 
those imsults; and in this state. were the affairs of Judea at that time. 
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BOOK Mil. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YEAR. 


FROM VESPASIAN’S COMING TO SUBDUE THE JEWS TO THE 
_ TAKING OF GAMALA. 


‘CHAP. L 


Vespasian is sent into Syria by Nero, in order to make war with the Jews. 


§ 1. When Nero was informed of the Romans’ ill successin Judea, a concealed 
eonsternation and terror, as is usual in such cases, fell upon him; although he 
openly looked very big, and was very angry, and said, that what had happened 
was rather owing to the negligence of the commander than to any valour of the 
enemy: and as he thought it fit for him, who bare the burden of the whole em. 
pire, to despise such misfortunes, he now pretended so to do, and to have a soul 
superior to all such sad accidents whatsoever. Yet did the disturbance that was 
in his soul plainly appear by the solicitude he was in [how to recover his af- 
fairs again. | vit on 

2. And as he was deliberating to whom he should commit the care of the east, 
now it was in so great a commotion, and who might be best able to punish the 
Jews for their rebellion, and might prevent the same distemper from seizing upon 
the neighbouring nations also, he found no one but Vespasian equal to the task, 
and able to undergo the great burden of so mighty a war, seeing he was grown 
en old man already in the camp, and from his youth had been exercised in warlike 
exploits: he was also a man that had long ago pacified the west, and :nade it 
subject to the Romans, when it had been put into disorder by the Germans; he 
had also recovered to them Britain by his arms, which had been little known be- 
fore ;* whereby he procured to his father Claudius to have a triumph bestowed on 
him without any sweat or labour of his own, 

3. So Nero esteemed these circumstances as favourable omens, and saw thar 
Vespasian’s age gave him sure experience and great skill, and that he had his 
sons as hostages for his fidelity to himself, and that the flourishing are they were 
in would make them fit instruments under their father’s prudence. Perhaps also 
there was some interposition of providence, which was paving the way for Ves. 
pasian’s being himself emperor afterwards. Upon the whole, he sent this man 
to take upon him the commandof the armies that were in Syria; but this not without 
great encomiums and flattering compellations, such as necessity required, and 
such as might mollify him into complaisance. So Vespasian sent his son ‘Titus: 
from Achaia, where he had been with Nero, to Alexandria, to bring back with 
him ‘rom thence the fifth and the tenth legions, while he himself, when he had 
passed over the Hellespont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered together 
the Roman forces, with a considerable number of auxiliaries from the kings.in that 
neighbourhood. es 

* Take the confirmation of this in the words of Suetonius, here produced by Dr. Hudson.- “In the 
reign of Claudius,” says he, “ Vespasian, for the sake of Narcissus, was sent as a Heutenant ofa levion! 
into Germany. Thence he removed into Britain, and foxght thirty battles with the enemy.” In Verp 
rect. 4. We may also here note from Josephus, that Clg the emperor, who triumphed forthe con 


auest of Britain, was enabled so to do by Vespasian’s copfductand bravery, and that he is here stvled {As 
‘ r . 2 ei 
father a) Vespasian. - 
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CHAP. IL. 


A. great Slaughter of the Jews about. Ascalon. Vespasian comes to Ptolemais 


§ 1. Now the Jews, after they had beaten Cestius, were so much elevated with 
their unexpected success, that they could not govern their zeal, but like people 
blown up into a flame by their good fortune, carried the war to remoter places. 
Accordingly, they presently got ‘together a great multitude of all their most hardy 
soldiers, and marched away for Ascalon. ‘This is an ancient city that is distant 
from Jerusalem five hundred and twenty furlongs, and was always an enemy to the 
Jews; on which account they determined to make their first effort against it, and 
to make their approaches to it as near as possible. ‘This excursion was led on by 
three men, who were the chief of them all both for strength and sagacity. Niger 
called the ‘Peraite, Silas of Babylon, and, besides them, “John the Essene. “Now 
Ascalon was strongly walled about, but had almost no assistance to be relied on 
{near them, | for the garrison consisted of one cohort of footmen, and one troop of 
horsemen, whose captain was Antonius. 
2, These Jews, therefore, out of their anger, marched faster than ordinary, and, 
as if they. had come but a little way, approached very near the city, and were 
come even to it; but Antonius, who was not unapprized of the attack they were 
going to make upon the city, drew out his horsemen beforehand, and being neither 
daunted at the multitude nor at the courage of the enemy, received their first at. 
tacks with great bravery ; and when they crowded to the very walls, he beat them 
off. JNow the Jews were unskilful in war, but were to fight with those that’ were 
skilful therein; thev were footmen to fight with horsemen ; they were in disorder 
to fight those that were united together; they were poorly armed .to fight those 
that were completely so; they were to ‘fioht more - their rage than by sober 
counsel, and were exposed to soldiers that were exact! y obedient, and did every 
thing they were bidden upon the least intimation: So they were easily beaten; 
for as soon as ever their first ranks were once in disorder, they were put to flight 
by the enemy’s cavalry; and those of them thet came behind'such'as crowded to 
the wall fell upon their own party’s weapons, and became one another's enemies 
und this so long till they all were forced to give way to the attacks of the horse. 
- men, and were ‘dispersed all over the plains which plain was wide, and all fit for 
the horsemen; which circumstance was very commodious for the Romans, and 
occasioned the slaughter of the greatest number of the Jews; for such as-ran 
away they could overrun them and make them turn back; and when they had 
brought them back after their flight, and driven them together, they ran them 
through, and slew a vast number of them, insomuch that others encompassed 
others of them, and drave them before them whithersoever they turned themselves, 
and slew them easily with their arrows; and the great number there were of the 
Jews seemed a solitude to themselves, by reason of the distress they were in, 
while the Romans had such good success with their small number, that they 
seemed to themselves to be the greater multitude. And as the former strove 
zealously under their misfortunes, out of the shame of a sudden flight, and hopes 
of the change in their s1ccess, so did the latter feel no weariness, by reason of 
their good fortune; inrymuch that the fight lasted till the evening, till ten thou- 
sand men of the Jews’ side lay dead, with two of their generals, John and Silas, 
and the greater part of the Paka initer were wounded, with Niger, their remaining 
general, who fled away together to a small city of Idumea called Sallis : some 
few also of the Romans were wounded in this battle. 

3. Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken by so sip a calamity, but the 
losses they had sustained rather quiekened their resolution for other atterpts ; for, 
pverlocking the dead bodies which lay under their feet, the y were etieod by 
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Angie Genie eta actions to venture on a second Sedan. so when they 
had lain still so little a while that their wounds were not yet thoroughly cured, they 
got together all their forces, and came with greater fury, and in much greater num. 
bers, to Ascalon. But their former ill fortune followed them, as the consequence 
of their unskilfulness, and other deficiencies in war; for ‘Antonie Jaid ambushes 

for them in the oparrner® they were to go through, where they fell into snares un. 
expectedly, and where they were compassed about with horsemen, before they 
could form themselves into a regular ‘body for fighting, and were above eight 
thousand of them slain: so all the rest of them ran aw ay, and with them Niger 
who ‘still uid a great many bold exploits in his flight. However, they were driven 
along together by the enemy, who pressed hard upon them, into a certain strong 
tower belon ging to a village called Bezedel.. However, Antonius and his party, 
that they might neither spend any considerable time about this tower, which was 
hard to be taken, nor suffer their commander, and the most courageous man of 
them all, to escape from them, they set the wall on fire; and as the tower was 
burning, the Romans went away rejoicing, as taking it for granted that Niger was 
destroyed; but he leaped out of the tower into a subterraneous cave, in the in. 
nermost part of it, and was preserved; and on the third day afterward he spake 
out of the ground to those that, with great lamentation, were searching for him, in 
order to give him a decent funeral; and when he was come out, he filled all the 
Jews with an unexpected joy, as though he were preserved by God’s providence 
to be their commander for the time to come. 

4. And now Vespasian took along with him his army from Antioch (which i is 
the metropolis of Syria, and, without dispute, deserves the place of the third* city 
in the habitable earth that was under the Roman empire, both in magnitude and 
other marks cf prosperity,) where he found King Aerpa, with all his. forces, 
waiting for his coming, and marched to Piolemais. At this city aiso the inha- 
bitants of Sepphoris of Galilee met him, who were for peace with the Romans. 
These citizens had beforehand taken care of their own safety, and being sensible 
of the power of the Romans, they had been with Cestius Gallus before ¥ espasian 
came, and had given their faith to him, and received the security of his right hand, 
and had received a Reman garrison; and at this time withal they received Ves. 
pasian, the Roman general, very: kindly, and readily promised that they would 
éssist him against their own countrymen. . Now the Posse: delivered them, at 

their desize, as. many horsemen and footmen as he thought sufficient to oppose the 

incursions of the Jews, if they should come against them. And, poem ihe 
danger of losing Sepphoris would be no small Pe, in this war that was now be- 
ginning, seeing 1 .wae the largest city of Galilee, and built in a place by na- 
fure very strong, and wight be a security of the whole nation’s [fidelity to the 
Romans. / | 


CHAP. 1” 


A Description ef Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 


1.. Now. Pheenicia and Syria enparapass about the Galilees, which are two, and 
called the Upper Galilee and.tpe Lower...They are bounded, towards the sun. 
setting, with the borders of the territory belonging to Ptolemais, and by Carmei 3 
which mountain had formerly helonged to the Galileans, but now belonged to the 
Tyrians, to which mountain.adjoins Gaba, which is called the city of ‘horsemen, 
because those horsemen that were dismissed by Herod the king dwelt therein- 
they are bounded on the south with Samaria and Scythopolis, as far as the river 
Jordan; on the east with Hippene and Gadaris, and also with Gaulanitis and the 


‘* Spanheim and Reland both agree, that the two cities here esteemed greater than Antioch, the me- 
tropolis of Syria, were Rome and Alexandria; nog is there any occasion for doubt in so plain a case, 
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borders.of the kingdom of Agrippa; its northern parts are bounded by Tyre and 
the country of the Tyrians. As for that Galilee which is called the Lower, it 
extends in length from Tiberias to Zabulon, and of the maritime places Ptole- 
mais is its neighvour ; its breadth is from the village called Aaloth, which lies in 
the great plain, as ar as Bersabe, from which beginning also is taken the breadth 
of the Upper Galilee, as far as the village Baca, which divides the land of the 
phi from it; its length is also from Meloth to Thella, a village near to Jordan. 

. These two Galices of so great largeness, and éncompadsed with so many 
earone of foreigners, have been always | able to make a strong resistance on all 
oceasions of Nie for the Galileans are inured to war from their infancy, and 
have been always very numerous; nor hath the country been ever destitute of 
men of courage, or wanted a numerous set of them: for their soil is universal! ly 
rich and fruitful, and full of the plantations of trees of all sorts, insomuch tnat 
it invites the most slothful to take pains in its cultivation by its fruitfulness: ac- 
cordingly, it is all cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of it lies idle. More. 
over, the cities ‘ie here very thick, and the very many villages there are here 
are every where so full of people, by the richness of their ‘Soil, that the very 
least of them contained above fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

3. In short, if any one will suppose that Galilee ts inferior to Perea im magni- 
tude, nv will be obliged to prefer it before it in its strength ; for this is all capa- 
ble of cultivation, and is every where fruitful ; but for Perea, which is, indeed, 
much larger in extent, the greater part of it is desert and rough, and much less 
disposed for the production of the milder kinds of fruits ;_ yet hath it’a moist soil 
fin other parts,] and preduces all kinds of fruits, and its plains are planted with 
trees of all sorts, while yet the olive-tree, the vine, and the palm-trees, are 
chiefly cultivated there. It is also sufficiently watered with torrents, which issue 
out of the mountains, and with springs that never fail to run, ever when the tor- 
rents fail them, as they do in the dogdays. Now the length of Perea is from Ma. 
cherus to P ella, and its breadth from Philadelphia to Jordan : ‘its northern parts 
are bounded by Pella, as we have already said, as well as its western with Jordan ; 
the land of Moab is its southern border, and its eastern limits reach to Arabia and 
Silbonitis, and besides to Philadelphene and Gerasa. 

4. Now as to the country of Samaria, it hes between Judea ig Galilee : % 
begins at a village that is iit the great plain called Gznea, and ends at the Actu- 
bene toparchy, and is entirely of the same nature with Judea: ; for both countrium 
ure made up of hills and valleys, and are moist enough for agriculture, an¢ aie 
very fruitful. They have ahundance of trees, and are “full of autumnal frric, oot 
that which grows wild and that which is the effect of cultivation. "Phe y ure not 
uaturally watered by many rivers, but derive their chicf moisture from ?/.r- water, 
of which they have no want ; and for those rivers which they have, 4’s cheir wa. 
ters are exceeding sweet: by reason also of the excellent grass the; aave, tier 
cattle yield more milk than do those in other places; and, what is che greatest 
sion of excellency and of abundance, they each of them are very fol of ‘people. 

“5. In the limits of Samaria and Judea lies. the village Anuath, which ts also 
named Borceos. ‘This is the northern boundary of Judea. ‘The southern parts 
of Judea, if they be measured lengthways, are bounded by a vidage adjoining 
to the confines of Arabia; the Jews that dwell there call it Jordun. However, 
its breadth is extended from the river Jordan to Joppa. The city Jerusalem I@ 
situated in the very middle ; on which account some have, with sagacity enough, 
called that city the navel of the country. Nor, indeed, is Judea destitute of siich 
delights as come from the sea, since its maritirne plnees extend as far as Ptole- 
mais: it was parted into eleven portions, of which the royal cry Jerusalem was 
the supreme, and presided over all the neighbouring country, «s the head docs 
over the body. As to the other cities that were inferior to it, tuey presided over 
their several toparchies ; Gophna was the second of those cities, and next to that 
Acrabatta: after them Thamna, and Lydda, and Emmaus, anv Pella, and Idu 
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Mea, and Engad‘li, and Herodium, and Jericho; and after them came Jamnia 
and Joppa, as presiding over the neighbouring people : : and besides these there 
was the region of Gamala, and Gaulanitis, and Batanea, and Trachonitis, which 
rre also parts of the kingdom of Agrippa. ‘This [last] country begins at Mount 
Labanus and the fountains of Jordan, and reaches breadthways to the lake of 
Tiberias; and in length is extended from. a village called Arpha as far as Julias. 
[ts inhabitants are a mixture of Jews and Syrians. And thus have I, with 
all possible brevity, described the country of Judea, and those that lie ‘Teund 
about it. 


° ae 


, CHAP. IV. 4 


Josephus makes an Attempt upon Sepphoris, but is repelled. Titus comes with a 
great Army to Piolemais. 


4 1. Now the auxiliaries which were sent to assist the people of Sepphoris, be. 
ing a thousand horsemen and six thousand footmen, under Placidus the tribune, 
pitched their camp in two bodies in the great plain. ‘The foot were put into the 
city to be a guard to it, but the horse lodged abroad in the camp. ‘These last, 
by. marching “continually one way or other, and overrunning the parts of the ad. 
joining country, were very troublesome to Josephus and his men; they also-plun- 
dered all the places that were out of the city’s hberty, and intereepted such as 
durst go abroad. On this account it was that Jcsephus marched against the city, 
as hoping to take what he had lately encompassed with so strong a-wall, before 
‘they revolted fromthe rest of the Galileans, that the Romans would have had 
rauch ado to take it: by which means he proved too weak, and failed of his 
hepes, both as to the forcing the place, and as to his prevailing with the people 
of Sepphoris to deliver it up to-him. By this means he provoked the Romans to 
treat the country according to the law of war; nor did the Romans, out of the 
anger they bore at this attempt, leave off either by night or by day burning the 
fine in the plain, and stealing away the cattle that » were in the country, and 
killing whatsoever appeared capable of fighting, perpetually, and Jeading the 
weaker people as slaves into captivity : so that Galilee was all over filled with fire 
and blood; nor was it exempted from any kind of misery or calamity ; for the 
only refuge they had was this, that when they were pursued, they could: retire to 
the cities “which had walls built them by Josephus. 

2. But as to Titus, he sailed over from Achaia to Alexandria, and that sooner 
than the winter season did usually permit ; so he took with him those forces he 
was sent for; and marching with great expedition, he came suddenly to Ptole- 
mais, and there finding his father, together with the two legions, the fifth and 
the tenth, which were the most eminent legions of all, he jomed them to that 
fifteenth legion which was with his father: eighteen cohorts followed these le. 

rions: there came also five coharts from Ceesarea, with one troop of ‘horsemen, 
and five other troops of horsemen from Syria. Now these ten cohorts had seve. 
rally a thousand footmen, but ‘the other thirteen cohorts had no more than’ six 
hundred footmen apiece, with a hundred and twenty horsemen. ‘There were also 
a considerable number of auxiliaries got together, that. came fromthe kings Anti. 
ochus and Agrippa, and Sohemus, mich of them contributing one thousand footmen 
that were archérs, anda siesta horsemen.  Malchus aiso, the king of Arabia, 
sent a thousand horsemen, besides five thousand footmen, the greatest part of 
“which were archers: so that the whole army, including the auxiliaries sent by 
the kings, as well horsemen as footmen, when all were united towother, amounted 
to sixty thousand, besides the servants, who, as they followed in vast numbers, 
60 because they Had been trained up in war with the rest, ought not to-be dis- 
tinguished frora the fighting men; for as they were in their master’ '$ Service iv 
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times of peace, so did they undergo the like dangers with 1.em in times of war 
insomuch that they were inferior to none either in skill or in strength, only they 
were subject to their masters. 3 , 


CHAP.’ VY. 


A Description of the Roman Armies and Roman Camps; and of other Particulars 
for which the Romans are commended. Wr 


§ 1. Now here one cannot but admire at the precaution of the Romans, in pro. 
viding themselves of such household servants as might not only serve at other 
times for the common offices of life, but might also be ef advantage to them in 
their wars. And, indeed, if any one does but attend to the other parts of their 
military discipline, he will be forced to confess, that their obtaining so large a 
dominion hath been the acquisition of their valour, and not the bare gift of fore 
.une: for they do not begin to use their weapons first in time of war, nor do they 
chen put their hands first into motion, while they avoided so to do in times o. 
peace: but as if their weapons did always cling to them, they have never any 
truce from warlike exercises; nor do they stay till times of war admonish them 
to use them; for their military exercises differ not at all from the real use of their 
arms, but every soldier is every day exercised, and that with great diligence, as 
if it were in time of war, which is the reason why they bear the fatigues of battles 
so easily ; for neither can any disorder remove them from their usual regularity 
nor can fear affright them out of it, nor can labour tire them: which firmness of 
conduct makes them always to overcome those that have not the same firmness; 
nor would he be mistaken that should call those their exercises unbloody battles, 
and their battles bloody exercises. Nor can their enemies easily surprise them 
with the suddenness of theix incursions; for as soon as they have marched inte 
an enemy’s land, they do not begin to fight till they have walled their eamp 
about ; nor is the fence they raise rashly made or uneven; nor do they all abide 
in it, nor do those that are in it take their places at random; but if it happens 
that the ground is uneven, it is first levelled: their camp is also four square by 
measure, and carpenters are ready in great numbers, with their tools, to erec! 
the buildings for them.* . f 

2. As for what is within the camp, it is set apart for tents, /but the outward cir 
cumference hath the resemblance to a wall, and is adorned with towers at equal 
distances, where between the towers stand the engines for throwing arrows and 
darts, and for slinging stones, and where they lay all other engines that can annoy 
the enemy, all ready for their several ‘operations. ‘They also erect four gates, 
ene at every side of the circumference, and those large enough for the entrance 
of the beasts, and wide enough for making excursions, if occasion should require. 
They divide the camp within into streets very conveniently, and place the tents 
of the commanders in the middle, but in the very midst of all-is the general’s 
own tent, in the nature of a temple, insomuch that it appears to be a city built on 
the sudden, with its market-place, and place for handicraft trades, and with seats 
for the officers superior and inferior, where, if any differences arise, their causes 
are heard ard determined. ‘khe camp, and all that is in it, is encompassed with 
a wall round about, and that sooner than one would imagine, and this by the mul. 
titude and the skill of the lebourers ; and, if occasion require, a‘trench is drawn 
round the whole, whose depth is four cubits, and its breadth equal. 


* This description of the exart symmetry and regularity of the Roman army and of the Roman en 
campments, with the sounding their trumpets, &c. and order of war, described in this and the next 
charter, is so very like to the symmetry and regularity of the people of Israel in the wilderness (see the 
description of the temples, ch. ix.,) thatone cannot well avoid the supposal, that the one was the ulti- 
mate pattern of the other, and that the tactics of the ancients were taken from the rules given by God 
to Moses. And it is thought by some skilful in these matters, that these accounts of Josephus as to the 
Komau camp and arinour, and conduct in war, are preivrable .w those ix the Roman authors tuiemseives 
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3. When they have thus secured themselves, they live together by companies, 
with quietness and decefcy, as are all their other affairs managed with good ordes 
and security. Each company hath also their wood, and their corn, and then 
water brought them, when they stand in need of them; for they neither sup nor 
dine as they please themselves singly, bat altogether. Their times also for 
sleeping, and watching, and rising, are notified beforehand by the sound of 
trumpets, nor is any thing done without such a signal: and in the morning the 
soldiery go every one to their centurions, and these centurions to their tribunes, 
to salute them ; with whom all the superior officers go to the general of the whoie. 
army, who then gives them of course the watchword, and other orders, to be by 
them carried to all that are under their command; which ts also observed wher 
they go to fight, and thereby they turn themselves about on the sudden, wher: 
there 1s occasion for making sallies, as they come back when they are recalled 
in crowds also. 

4, Now when they are to ‘go out of their camp, the trumpet gives a sound, at 
which time nobody lies still, but at the first intimation they take down their tents, 
and all is made ready for their going out; then do the trumpets sound again, to 
order them to get ready for the march; then do they lay their baggage sud. 
denly upon their mules and other beasts of burden, and stand, as at the place 
of starting, ready to march ; when also they set fire to their camp; and this they. 
do because it will be easy for them to erect another camp, and that it may not 
ever be of use to their enemies. ‘Then do the trumpets give a sound the third 
sme, that they are to go’ out, in order to excite those that, on any account, are a 
nttle tardy, that so no one may be out of his rank when the army marches. ‘Then 
woes che crier stand at the general’s right hand, and ask them thrice in their owr 
fongee, whether they be now ready to go out to war cr not ? ‘Vo which they reply 
as often, w:th a loud and cheerful voice, saying, “‘ We are ready.” And this they do 
almost before the question is asked them: they do thisas filled with a kind of martial 
‘ury, and at the same time that they so cry out, they lift up their right hands also. © 

5. When, after this, they are gone out of their camp, they all march without 
doise, and ina decent manner, and every one keeps his own rank, as if they 
were going to war. ‘The footmen are armed with breast-plates and head-pieces, 
and have swords on each side; but the sword which is on their left side is much 
tenger than the other; fer that on the right side is not longer than a span. ‘Those 
footmen also that are chosen out from therest to be about the general himself 
have a lance and a buckler; but the rest of the foot soldiers have a spear and a 
long buckler, besides a saw and a basket, a pickay? and an axe, a thong of 
leather and a hook, with provisions for three days so that a footman hath no 
great need of a mule to carry his burdens. | ‘The horsemen have a long sword on 
their right sides, and a long pole i: their hand; a shield also lies by them ob- 
liquely on one side of their horses, with three or more darts that are borne in 
their quiver, having broad points, and not smaller than spears. ‘They have also 
head-pieces and breast-plates, m like manner as have all the footmen. And for 
those that are chosen to be about the general, their armour no way differs frorn 
that of the horsemen belonging to othei troops; and he always leads the legions 
forth to whom the lot assigns that emplcy ment. 

6. This is the manner of the marching ana resting of the Romans, as also these 
are the several sorts of weapons they use. But when they are to fight they leave 
nothing without forecast, nor to be done off-hand, but counsel is ever first taker - 
before any work is begun, and what hath been there resolved upon is put inte 
execution preseutly : for which reason they seldom commit any errors, and if 
they have been mistaken at any time, they easily correct those mistakes. ‘They 
also esteem any errors they commit upon taking counsel beforehand to be better 
than such rash success as is owing to fortune only: because such a’ fortuitous: 
advantage tempts them to be inconsiderate, while consultation, though it may 
sometimes fail of ‘success, hath this good in it, that it makes men more carelul, 
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hereafter ; but for <he advantages that arise from chance, they.are not owing to him 
that gains them, und as to what melancholy accidents happen unexpectedly, 
there is this comfort in them, that they had however taken the best consultations 
they could to prevent them. 

7. Now they so manage their preparatory exercises.of their weapons, that not 
the bodies of the soldiers only, but their souls may also become stronger: they 
are moreover hardened for war by fear; for their laws inflict capital punish- 
ments, not only for soldiers running away from their ranks, but for slothfulness 
and inactivity, though it be but in a lesser degree ; as are their generals more — 
severe than their laws: for they prevent any imputation of cruelty towards those 
under condemnation, by the great rewards they bestow on the valiant soldiers; 
and the readiness of obeying their commanders is so great, that iteis very orna- 
mental in peace ; but when they come to a battle, the whole army is but one 
body, so well coupled together are their ranks, so sudden are their turnings 
about, so sharp their hearing as to what orders are given them, so quick their 
sight of the ensigns, and so nimble are their hands when they set to work: 
whereby it comes to pass, that what they do is done quickly, and what they ‘suf. 
fer they bear with the greatest patience. Nor can we find any examples where 
they have been conquered in battle, when they came to a close fight, either by 
the multitude of the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the difficulties in the 
places they were in, no nor by fortune neither; for their victories have»been 
surer.to them than fortune could have granted them. Ina case, therefore, where 
counsel still goes before action, and where, after taking the best advice, that ad- 
vice is followed by so active an army, what wonder is it that Euphrates on the 
east, the ocean on the west, the most fertile regions of Libya on the south, and 
the Danube and Rhine on the north, are the limits of this empire? One migh 
well say, that the Roman possessions are not inferior to the Romans themselves. 

8. This account I have given the reader, not so much with the intention of 
commending the Romans, as of comforting those that have been conquered by 
them, and for the deterring others from attempting innovations under their go 
vernment. ‘This discourse-of the Roman military conduct may also perhaps be 
of use to such of the curious as are ignorant of it, and yet have a mind to know 
it. I return now from this digression. 


v 
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CHAP. VI. 


Placidus attempts to take Jotapata, and is beaten off. Vespasian marches 
into Galilee. 


§ 1. Ap now Vespasian with his son Titus, had tarried some time at Ptolemais 
and had put his army in order. But when Placidus, who had overrun Galilee, 
and had besides slaia a number of those whom he had caught (which were only 
the weaker part of the Galileans, and such as were of timorous souls,) saw that 
the warriors ran always to those cities whose walls had been built by Josephus, 
he marched furiously against Jotapata, which was of them all the strongest, ay 
supposing he should easily take it by a sudden surprise, and that he should thereby 
obtain. great honour to himself among the commanders, and bring a great advan- 
tage to them in their future campaign; because, if this strongest place of them 
al! were once taken, the rest would be so afirighted as to surrender themselves. 
But he was mightily mistaken in his undertaking; for the men of Jotapata were 
apprized of his coming to attack them, and came out of the city, and expected 
hin there. So they fought the Romans briskly when they least expected it, be- 
ing beth many in number, and prepared for fighting, and of great alacrity, as es. 
teeming their country, their wives, and their children to be in danger, and easily 
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put the Romans to flight, and wounded many of them, and slew seven* of them, 
because their retreat was not made in a disorderly manner; because. the strokes 
only touched the surface of their bodies, which were covered with their armour 
in all parts, and because the Jews did rather throw their weapons upon them from 
a great distance, than venturé to come hand to hand with them, and had only 
‘fight armour on while the others were completely armed. However, three men 
of the Jews’ side were slain, and a few wounded ; so Placidus, finding himself 
unable to assault the city, ran away. 

2. But as Vespasian had a great mind ‘to fall upon Galilee, he marched out 
to Ptolemais, having put his army into that order wherein the Romans used ta 
march, He ordered those auxiliaries which were lightly armed and the archers 
tc march first, that they might prevent any sudden insults from the enemy, and 
might search out the woods that looked suspiciously, and were capable of ambus- 
cades. Next to these followed that part of the Romans which was completely 
armed, both footmen and horsemen. Next to these followed ten out of every 
hundred, carrying along with them their arms, and what was necessary to mea- 
sure out a camp withal; and after them such as were to make the road even and 
straight, and if it were anywhere rough and hard to be passed over, to plain it, 
and to cut down the woods that hindered their march, that the army might not be 
in distress or tired with their march. Behind these he set such carriages of the 
army as belonged both to himself and to the other commanders, with a consider- 
able number of their horsemen for their security. After these he marched him- 
self, having with him a select body of footmen, and horsemen, and pikemen. After’ 
these came the peculiar cavalry of his own legion; for there were a hundred and 
twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged to every legion. Next to these came 
the mules that carried the engines for. sieges, and the other warlike machines of 
that nature. After these came the commanders of the cohorts and tribunes, having 
about them soldiers chosen out of the rest. Then came the ensigns encompassing 
the eagle, which is at the head of every Roman legion, the king and the strong. 
est of all birds, which seems to them a signal of dominion, and an omen that they 
shall conquer all against whom they march: these sacred ensigns are followed. 
by the trumpeters. Then came the main army in their squadrons and battalions, 
with six men in depth, which were followed at last by a centurion, who, accord. 
ing to custom, observed the rest. As for the servants of every legion, they all 
followed the footmen, and led the baggage of the soldiers, which was borne by 
the mules and other beasts of burden. But behind all the legions came the whole 
multitude of the mercenaries; and those that brought up:the rear came last of all 
for the security of the whole army, being both footmen, and those in their armour 
also, with a great number of horsemen. 

3. And thus did Vespasian march with his army, and came to the bounds of 
Galilee, where he pitched his camp, and restrained his soldiers, who were eager 
for war: he also showed his army to the enemy, in order to affright them, and ta 
afford them a season for repentance, to see whether they would change their 
minds before it came to a battle, and at the same time he got things ready for be- 
sieging their strong holds. And, indeed, this sight of the general brought many 
to repent of the revolt, and put them all into a consternation: for those that wera 
in Josephus’s camp, which was.at the city called Garis, not far from Sepphoris, 
when they heard that the, war was come near them, and that the Romans would’ 
suddenly fight them hand to hand, dispersed: themselves, and fled not only before 
they came to a battle, but before the enemy ever came in sight, while Josephus: 

* T cannot but here observe aneastern- way of speaking, frequentamong them, but not: usuai among, 
us, where the word only or alone.is not set down, but, perhaps, someway supplied by the pronunciation, 
Thus Josephus here says, that those of Jotapata slew seven of the Romans, as they were marching’ off; 
because the Romans’ retreat was regular, their bodies were covered over with their armour, and the Jews: 
fought at some distance: his meaning is clear, that these were the reasons why they slew only,. or. ne 


more than seyen. I have met with many the like examples in the scripture, in Josephus, &c. but did net 
uote down the particular places. This observation ought to be borne in mind upon many occasions, 
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and afew others were left behind; and as he saw that he had not an army suffi. 
cient to engage the enemy, that the spirits of the Jews were sunk, and that the 
greater-part would willingly come to terms, if they might be credited, he already 
despaired of the success of the whole war, and determined to get as far.as he 
possibly could out of danger; so he took those tirat stayed along with him, and 
fied to Tiberias. 


- 


——_— 


CHAP. VII. 


Vespasian, when he had taken the City Gadara, marches to Jotapata. After a long 
Siege, the City is betrayed by a Deserter, and taken by Vespasian. 


§ 1. So Vespasian marched to the city Gadara, and took it upon the first onset, 
because he,found it destitute of any considerable number of men grown up and 
fit for war. He then came into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans haying no 
mercy on any age whatsoever; and this was done out of the hatred they bore the 
nation, and because of the iniquity they had been guilty of in the affair of Cestius. 
He also set fire not only to the city itself, but to all the villas and small cities that 
were round about it; some of which were quite destitute of inhabitants, and out 
of some of them he carried the inhabitants as slaves into captivity. 

2. As to Josephus, his retiring into that city which he chose as the most fit for 
his security, put it into great fear; for the people of Tiberias did not imagine that 
he would have run away, unless he had entirely despaired of the success of the 
war. And, indeed, as to that point, they were not mistaken about his opinion; 
for he saw whither the affairs of the Jews would tend at last, and was sensible 
that they had but one way of escaping, and that was by repentance. However, 
although he expected that the Romans would forgive him, yet did he choose to 
die many times over rather than to betray his country, and to dishonour that su. 
preme command of the army which had been intrusted with him, or to live hap. 
pily under those against whom he was sent to fight. He determined, therefore. 
to give an exact account of affairs to the principal men at Jerusalem by a letter. 
that he might not by too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy make them 
too timorous, nor by relating that their power beneath the truth might encourage 
them to stand out, when they were, perhaps, disposed to repentance. He also 
sent them word, that if they thought of coming to terms, they must suddenly write 
him an answer; or if they resolved upon war, they must send him an army sufh. 
cient to fight the Romans. Accordingly, he wrote these things, and sent messen. 
gers immediately to carry his letter to Jerusalem. 

3. Now Vespasian was very desirous of demolishing Jotapata, for he had gotten 
mtelligence that the greatest part of the enemy had retired thither, and that it 
was, on other accounts, a place of great security to them. Accordingly, he sent 
both footmen and horsemen to level the road, which was mountainous and rocky, 
not without difficulty to be travelled over by footmen, but absolutely impracticable 
for horsemen. Now these workmen accomplished what they were about in four 
days time, and opened a broad way for the army. On the fifth day, which was 
the twenty-first of the month. Artemisius [Jyar,] Josephus prevented him, and 
came from Tiberias, and went into Jotapata, and raised the drooping spirits of 
the Jews. And a certain deserter told this good news to Vespasian, that Josephus 
had removed himself thither, which made him make.haste to the city, as sup. 
posing that with taking that he should take all Judea, in case he could but withal 
get Josephus under his power. So he took this news to be of the vastest ‘ad. 
vantage to him, and believed it to be brought about by the providence of God, ' 
that he who appeared tobe the most prudent man. of all their enemies, had of his 
own accord shut himself up in a place of sure custody. ' Accordingly, he’ sent 
Placidus with a thousand horsemen, and Ebutius a decurion a person that was 
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of emmencv both in counsel and in action, to encompass the city round, that Jo. 
sephus might not escape away privately. 

4, Vespasian also, the very next day, took his whole army and followed them, 
and by marching till late in the evening, arrived then at Jotapata ; and bringing 
his army to the northern side of the city, he pitched | his camp ona certain smal] hill 
which was seven furlongs from the city, and still greatly endeavoured to be well 
‘seen by the enemy, to put them into.a consternation ; which was, indeed, so terrible 
to the Jews immediately, that no one of them durst go out bey ond the wall,’ Yet did 
the Komans put off the attack at that time, because they Nae marched all the day 
although they placed a double row apenttatene round the city, witha third row be. 
yond them round the whole, which consisted of cavalry, in order to stop up every 
way for an exit ; whic thing making the Jews despair of escaping, excited them to 
a inore boldly; for thing makes men ‘fight so desperately in war as necessity. 

. Now when the next day an assault was made by the Romans, the Jews at 
pind stayed out ‘of the walls, and opposed them, and met them, as having formed 
themselves a camp before the city walls. But when Vespasian had set against 
them the archers and slingers, andthe whole multitude that could throw to a “creat 
distance, he permitted them to.go to work, while he himself with the footmen gC 
upon an acclivity, whence the city might easily be taken. Josephus was then 
fear for the city, and leaped out, and all the Jewish multitude with him: these 
fell together upon the Romans in great numbers, and drove them away from the 
wail, and performed a great many glorious and bold actions. Yet did they suffer 
as much as they. made the enemy suffer ; for as despair of deliverance en- 
couraged the Jews, so did a sense of shame equally encourage the Romans, 
T hese last had skill as well as stren gih; the other had only courage, which armed 
them and made them fight furiously. ‘And when the fight had lasted all dav, it 
was put an end to by the coming on of the night. They had wounded a great 
many of the Romans, and killed them thirteen men ; of the Jews’ side seventeen 
were slain, and six hundred wounded. 

6, On the next day the Jews made another attack upon the Romans and went 
out of the walls, and fought a much more desperate battle with them than before: 
for they were now hioktaie more courageous than formerly, and that on account 
of tha uczexpeeted good opposition they ‘had made the day before; as they found 
the Romans also to fight more desperately ; for a sense of shame inflamed these 
Into a passion, as estecming their failure of a sudden victory to be a kind of de- 
feat. ‘Thus did the Romans try to make an impression upon the Jews, till the 
fifth day continually, while the people of Jotapata made sallies out, and fought at 
the walls most desperately; nor were the Jews affrighted at the strength of the 
enemy, nor were the Romans discouraged at the difficulties they met with in 
taking the city. 

7. Now Jotapata is almost all of it built on a precipice, having on all the other 
sides of 11 every way vallevsimmensely deep and steep, insomuch that those who 
would look down, would have their sight fail them before it reaches to the bottom. 
It is only to be come at_on the north side, where the utmost part of the city is 
built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely at a plain. This mountain Josephus 
had encompassed with a wali when he fortified the city, that its top might not be 
capable of being seized upon by the enemies. The city is covered “all round 
with other mountains, and can no way be seen till a man comes just upon it. And 
this was the strong situation of Jotapata. 

8. Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might overthrow the natural 
strength of the place, as wellas the bold defence of the Jews, made a resolution 
to prosecute the siege with vigour. To that end he called the commanders that 
were under him to a council of war, and consulted with them which way the as 
sault might be managed to the best advantage.. And when the resolution wa 
there. taken to raise a bank against that part of the wall which was practicable 
he sent his whole army abroad to get, the materials Peon So when esi pad 
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cut down all the trees on the mountains that adjoined to the city, and had gotten 
together a vast heap of stones, besides the’ wood they had cut down, some’ of them 
brought hurdles, in order to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from 
above them. ‘Ibese hurdles they spread over their banks, under cover whereof 
they formed their bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that were 
thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled the neighbouring hillocks to 
pieces, and perpetually brought earth to them; so that while they were busy three 
sorts of ways, nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast great stones from the 
walls upon the hurdles which protected the men, with all sorts of darts also; and 
the noise of what could not reach them was yet so terrible, that it was some im 
pediment to the workmen. | iia. 

9. Vespasian then set the engines for throwing stones ‘and darts round about 
the city. The number of the engines was inalla ritindFed and sixty, and’ bid 
them fall to work, and dislodge those that were upon the wall. At the same time 
such engines as were intended for that purpose threw at once lances upon them 
with a great noise ; and stones of the weight of a talent were thrown by the en: 
gines that were prepared for that purpose, together with fire, and a vast multitude 
of arrows, which made the wall so dangerous, that tne Jews durst not only not _ 
come upon it, but durst not come to those parts within’ the wall which weré 
reached by the engines: for the multitude of the Arabian archers, as well as those 
also that threw darts and flung stones, fell to work at the same time with the en. 
cines. Yet did not the others lie still, when they could not throw at the Romans 
from a higher place; for they then made sailies out of the city, like private ron- 
bers, by parties, and pulled away the hurdles that covered the workmen, and 
killed them when they were thus naked: and when those workmen gave way, 
these cast.away the earth that composed the bank, and burnt'the wooden parts 
of it, together with the hurdles, till at length Vespasian perceived that the inter: 
vals there were between the works were of disadvantage to him; for those spaces 
of ground afforded the Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So he united 
the hurdles, and at the same time joined one part of the army to the other, which 
prevented the private excursions of the Jews. 

10. And when the bank was now raised, and brought nearer‘ than ever to the 
hattlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would be entirely 
wrong in him if. he could make no contrivances in opposition to theirs, and that 
might be for the city’s preservation : so he got together his workmen, and ordered 
them to build the wall higher: and when they said this was impossible to ‘be done 
while so many darts were thrown at them, he invented this sort of cover for them: 
he bid them fix piles, and expand before them the raw hides of oxen, newly killed, 
that these hides, by yielding and hollowmg themselves when the stones were 
thrown at them, might receive them ; for that the other darts would slide off them, 
and the fire that was thrown would be quenched by the moisture that was in them: 
and these he set before the workmen ; and under them these workmen went on 
with their works in safety, and raised the wall higher, and that both by day and 
by night, till it was twenty cubits high. He also built'a good number cf towers 
upon the wall, and fitfed te it strong battlements. ‘This greatly discouraged the 
Romans, who, in their own opinions, were already gotten within the walls, while — 
they were now at once astonished at Josephus’s contrivance, and at the fortitude ot | 
the citizens that were in the city. ; 

11. And now Vespasian was plainly irritated ‘at the great subtilty of this stra- 
tagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata ; for taking heart again, 
upon the building of this wall, they made fresh sallies'upon the Romans, and had 
uvery day conflicts with them by parties, together with all such contrivances as 
robbers make use of, and with the plundering of all that came to hand, as also | 
with the setting fire to all the other works ; and this till Vespasian made his army 
jeave off fighting them, and resolved to lie round the city, and to starve them into 
g surrender, as supposing that either they would be forced to petition him fos 
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mercy, by want of provisions, or if they should have the courage to hold out till 
the last, they would perish by famine ; and he concluded he should conquer them 
the more easily in fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then fell upon them 
when they were weakened by famine; but still he gave orders that they should 
guard against their coming out of the city. 

12. Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and, indeed, of all 
other necessaries, but they wanted water, because there was no fountain in the 
city, che people being there usually satisfied with rain water ; yet it is a rare thing 
in that country to have rain in summer: and at this season, during the siege, they 
wer in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their thirst ; and they were 
very sad at this time particularly, as if they were already in want of water entire- 
ly; for Josephus sae that the city abounded with other necessaries, and that 
the men were of good courage, and being desirous to protract the siege to the 
Romans longer than they expected, ordered their drink to be given them by 
measure; but this scanty distribution of water by measure was deemed by them 
as a thing more’ hard upon them than the want of it ; and their not being able to 
drink as much as they would made them more desirous of drinking than they 
had otherwise been; nay, they were as much disheartened thereby as if they were 
come to the last degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the 
state they were in; for when they stood over against them beyond the wall, they 
could see them running together, and taking their water by measure, which made 
them throw their javelins thither, the place being within their reach, and kill a 
great many of them. | 

13. Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water would in no 
long time be emptied, and that they would be forced then to deliver up the city 
to him: but Josephus being minded to break such his hope, gave command that 
they should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang them about the battle- 
ments, till the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the running down of the 
water. At this sight the Romans were discouraged and under consternation, 
when they saw them able to throw away in sport so much water, when they sup- 
posed them not to have enough to drink themselves. ‘This made the Roman ge~ 
neral despair of taking the city by their want of necessaries, and to betake him- 
self again to arms, and to try to force them to surrender, which was what. the 
Jews greatly desired: for as they despaired of either themselves or the city’s 
being able to escape, they preferred a death in battle before one by hunge 
and thirst. 

14. However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the foregoing to 
get plenty of what they wanted. ‘There was a certain rough and uneven place 
that could hardly be ascended, and on that account was not guarded by the sol- 
diers: so Josephus sent out certain persons along the western parts of the val-— 
ley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased of the Jews that were out ¢. 
the city, and procured from them what necessaries soever they wanted in the 
city in abundance : he enjoined them also to creep generally along by the watch. 
as they came into the city, and to cover their backs with such sheep-skins ag 
had their wool upon them, that if any one should spy them out in the night-time, 
they might be believed to be dogs. This was done till the watch perceived the 
contrivance, and encompassed that rough place about themselves. 

15. And nev it was that Josephus perceived that the city could not hold out 
lone, and the* his own life would be in doubt if he continued in it; so he consult- 
ed how he and the most potent men of the city might fly out of it. When the 
multitude understood this, they came all round about him, and begged of him 
« not to overlook them, while they entirely depended on him, and him alone; fo 
that there was still hope of the city’s deliverance if he would stay with them, be. 
cause every body would undertake any pains with great cheerfulness on his ac. 

ount; and in that case there would be some comfort for them also, though they 
jould be taken: that it became him neither to fly from his enemies, nor to de. 
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_ eert his friends, nor to Jeay out of that city, as out of a ship that was sinking in a 
storm, into which he ceme when it was quiet andin a calm; for that by going 
away he would be the sause of drowning the city, because nobody would thei 
venture to oppose r¥2 enemy when he was once gone, upon whom ney, hotly 
confided. ‘fo Lin 
16. Hereupon Josephus avoided tia them pes that he was to go away to 
provide for his ewn safety, but told them, that “he would go out of the city for theiz. 
sakes; for teat if he stayed with them he should be able to do them little good, 
while they -vere in a safe condition, and that if they were once taken he should 
only perah with them to no purpose; but that if he were once gotten. free from this 
siege, he should be abie to bring them very great relief; for that he would then 
mumediately get the Galileans together out of the country in great multitudes, 
and draw the Romans off their city by another war: that he did not see what, ad. 
vantage he could bring to them now by staying among them, but only provoke 
‘he Romans to besiege them more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable thing to 
take him; but that if they were once informed that he was fled out of the city, they 
would sreatly remit of their eagerness against it.” Yet did not this plea move 
the people, but inflamed them the more to hang about him. Accordingly, both 
the children, and the old men, and the women, with their infants, came mourning 
to him, and fell down before him, and all of them caught hold of his feet, and 
held him fast, and besought him, with great lamentations, that he would take his 
share with them in their fortune: and I think they did this, net that they envied my 
deliverance, but that they hoped for their own; for they could not think they, 
should suffer any great misfortune, provided Josephus would but stay with them. 
17. Now Josephus thought that if he resolved to stay, it would be ascribed to 
their entreaties, and if he “resolved to go away by force he should be put into 
custody. His commiseration also of the people under their lamentations had 
much. broken that his eagerness to leave them; so he resolved to stay, and arm. 
ing himself with the common despair of. the citizens, he said to them,—“ Now 
is the time to begin to fight in earnest, when there is no hope of deliverance left. 
It is a brave thing to prefer glory before life, and to set about some such noble 
undertaking as may be remembered by late posterity.” Having said this, he fell 
to work immediately, and made a sally, and disvoersed the enemies’ out-guards, 
and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, and pulled the coverings of their tents 
to pieces, that were upon their banks, and set fire to their works. And this was 
the manner in which he never left off fighting, neither the next day nor that after 
it, but went on with it for.a considerable witobet both of days and nights, , 
18. Upon this Vespasian, when he saw the Romans distressed by these sallies 
{though they were ashamed to be made to run away by the Jews, and when at 
any time they made the Jews run away, their heavy,.armour would not let them 
pursue them far, while the Jews, when they had performed any action, and be- 
fore they could be hurt themselves, still retired into the city,) ordered his armed, 
men to avoid their onsets, and not fight it out with men under desperation, while 
nothing is mire courageous than despair; butsthat their violence would, be 
quenched when they saw they failed of their purposes, as fire is quenched when 
it. wants fuel; and that it was proper for the Romans to gain their victories as. 
eheap as they could, since they were not forced to fight, but only to enlarge their 


own dominions. So tie repelled the Jews in great measure by the Arabian archers ~ 


und the Syrian slingers, and by those that threw stones at them; nor was there 

any intermission of the great number of their offensive engines, _ Now the Jews. 

suffered greatly by these engines, without being able to escape from them, and, 

when these engines threw their stones or javelins a great way, and the Jews 

were within their reach, they pressed hard upon the “Romans; and fought des 

Serately, without sparing either soul or body; one part succouring another hy. 
wirns, when it was tired down. wii sd blige * 


1S. When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself as ina manner besieged, 
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by these sallies of the Jews, and when his banks were not now far from the walb., 
he determined to make use of his baitering-ram. This ram is a vast beam of wood, 
like the mast of aship ; its forepart is armed witha thick piece of iron at the head 
of it, which is so carved as to be like the head of a ram, whence its name 1s taken. 
This ram is slung in the ai by ropes passing over its middle, and is hung like the 
balance in a pair of scales from another beam, and braced by strong beams that 
pass on both sides of it in the nature of a cross. When this ram is pulled back- 
ward by a great number of men with united force, and then thrust forward by the 
game men with a mighty noise, it batters the wall with that iron part which is 
prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong or walls so broad that can resist 
any more than its first batteries, but are all forced to yield to it at last. This was 
the experiment which the Roman general betook himself to, when he was eagerly 
bent upon taking the city; but found lying in the field so long to be to his disad. 
vantage, because the Jews would never let him be quiet. So these Romans 
brought the several engines for galling an enemy nearer to the walls, that they 
might reach such as were upon the walls, and endeavoured to frustrate their at- 
tempts; these threw stones and javelins at them; in the like manner did the 
archers and slingers-come both together closer to the walls. This brcught mat- 
ters to such a pass, that none of the Jews durst mount the walls; and then it was 
that the other Romans brought the battering-ram, which was cased with hurdles’ 
all over, and in the upper part was secured by skins that covered it, and this both 
for the security of themselves and of the engine. Now at. the very first stroke 
of this engine the wall was shaken, and a terrible clamour was raised by the peo- 
ple within the city, as if they were already taken. | 

20. And now when Josephus saw this ram still battering the same place, and 
that the wall would quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to elude fora 
while the force of the engine: with this design he gave orders to fill sacks with 
chaff, and to hang them down before that place where they saw the ram always’ 
battering, that: the stroke might be turned aside, or that the place might feel 
less of the strokes by the yielding nature of the chaff. ‘This contrivance very: 
much delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, let them remove their engine 
to: what part they pleased, those that were above it removed their sacks, and 
placed them over against the strokes it made, insomuch that the wall was no way 
hurt, and this by diversion of the strokes, till the Romans made an opposite con- 
trivance of long poles, and by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the sacks. Now 
when the-battering ram thus recovered its force, and the wall, having been but 
newly built, was giving way, Josephus and those about him had afterward imme- 
diate recourse to fire to defend themselves withal; whereupon they took what’ 
materials soever they had that were but dry, and made a sally three ways, ard) 
set fire to the machines, and the hurdles, and the banks of the Romans themselves ¢ 
nor did the Romans well know how to. come to their assistance, being at once’ 
under a consternation at the Jews’ boldness, and being prevented by the flames’ 
from coming to their assistance; for tiie materials being dry with the bitumen 
and pitch that were among them, as was brimstone also, the fire caught hold of 
every thing immediately, and what cost the Romans a great deal of pains was in 
one hour consumed. 
21. And here’a certain Jew appeared worthy of our relation and commenda,’ 
tion; he was the son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was born at Saab 
in Galilee. ‘This man took up a stone of a vast bigness, and threw it down from 
the wall upon the ram, and this’ with so great a force, that it break off the head, 
ofthe engine. ' He’ also leaped down, and took up the head of the ram from the: 
midst of them, and without any concern carried it to the top of the wall, and this’ 
while he stood as’a fit mark to be pelted by all his enemies. Accordingly, he re. 
2eived the strokes upon his naked body, and was wounded with five darts;: nor 


lid he mind any of them while he went up to the top of the wall, where h 1 


_in'the sight of them all, as an instance of the greatest boldness ; after wh ch ber 
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threw himself on a heap with his wounds upon him, and fell down together with 
the head of the ram. Next to him two brothers showed their courage ; their names 
were Netir and Philip, both of them of the village of Ruma, and both of them Ga- 
lileans also: these men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, and fell down 
upon the Romans with such a noise and force as to disorder their ranks, and to put 
to flight all upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

22, After these men’s performances, Josephus, and the rest of the multitude 
with him, took a great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines and their cover- 
ings, with the works belonging to the fifth and to the tenth legion, which they put 
to flight; when others followed them immediately, and buried those instruments, 
and all the materials under ground. However, about the evening the Romans 
erected the battering-ram against that part of the wall which had suffered be- 
tore; where acertain Jew that defended the city from the Romans hit Vespasian 
with a dart in his foot, and wounded him a little, the distance being so great that 
no mighty impression could be made by the dart thrown so far off. However. 
this caused the greatest disorder among the Romans; for when those who stood 
near him saw his blood, they were disturbed at it, anda report went abroad 
through the whole army that the general was wounded, while the greatest part- 
ieft the siege, and came running together with surprise and fear to the general; 
and’ before them all came Titus, out of the concern he had for his. father. inse 
much that the multitude were in great confusion, and this out of the regard they 
had for their general, and by reason of the agony that the son was in. Yet did 
the father soon put an end to the son’s fear, and to the disorder the army was un- 
der ; for being superior to his pains, and endeavouring soon to be seen by all that 
had been in a fright about him, he excited them to fight the Jews more briskly 
for now every body was willing to expose himself to danger immediately, in order 
to avenge their general, and then they encouraged one another with loud voices, 
and ran hastily to the walls. 

23. But still Josephus and tnose with him, although they fell down dead upon 
one another by the darts and stones which the engines threw upon them, yet did 
not they desert the wall, but fell upon those who managed the ram, under the 
protection of the hurdles, with fire, and iron weapons, and stones ; and these 
could do little or nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while they were seen 
hy those whom they could not see; for the light of their own flame shone about 
them, and made them a most visible mark to the enemy, as they were in the day- 
trme, while the engines could not be seen at a great distance, and so what was 
thrown at them was hard to be avoided; for the force with which these engines 
threw stones and darts made them hurt several at a time, and the violent noise 
ofthe stones that were cast by the engines was so great that they carried away 
the pinnacles of the wall, and broke off the corners of the towers ; for no body 
of men could be so strong as not to be overthrown to the last rank by the large 
ness of the stones. And any one may learn the force of the engines by what 
happened this very night ; for as one of those that stood round about Josephus 
was near the wall, his head was carried away by such a stene, and his skull was 
flung as far as three furlongs. In the daytime alse, a woman with child had her 
belly so violently struck, as she was just come out of her house, that the infant 
was carried to the distance of half a furlong, so great was the force of that engine. 
'The noise of the instruments themselves was very terrible ; the sound of the darts 
and stones that were thrown by them was so also; of the same sort was the noise 
the dead bodies made when they were dashed against the wall; and, indeed, 
dreadful was the clamour which these things raised in the women within the city, 
which was echoed back at the same time by the cries of such as were slain, 
while the whole space of ground whereon they fought ran with blood, and the 
wall might have been ascended over by the bodies of the dead carcasses ; the 
mountains also contributed to increase the noise by their echoes; nor was taere 
en that night any thing of terror wanting that could either affect the hearing. o1 
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the sight; yet did a great part of those that fought so hard for Jotapata fall man 
fully, as were a great part of them wounded. However, the morning watch was 
come ere the wall yielded to the machines employed against it, though 1 it had been 
battered without intermission. However, those within dvered their bodies with 
tneir armour, and raised works over against that part which was thrown down 
before those machines were laid, by which the Romans were to ascend into tha 
city. 

24. In the morning Vespasian got his army together in order to take the city 
[oy storm,] aftera little recreation upon the hard pains they had been at the night 
before ; and as he was desirous to draw off those that opposed him from the piaces 
where itive wall had been thrown down, he made the most courageous of the 
horsemen get off their horses, and placed them in three ranks over agalast 
those ruins of the wall, but éoveréd with their armour on every side, and witi 
poles in their hands, that so these might begin their ascent as soon as the instru- 
ments for such assent were laid: bel tind them he placed the flower of the fcot- 
men; but for the rest of the horse, he ordered them to extend themselves over 
against the wall, upon the whole hilly country, in order to prevent any from es. 
caping out of the city when it should be taken; and behind these he placed che 
aichers round about, and commanded them to ‘have their darts ready to shvot. 
The same baths he gave to the slingers, and to those that managed the en- 
gines, and bid them to take up other ladders, and have them ready to lay upon those 
parts of the wall which were yet untouc hed, that the ny might be engaged 
in trying to hinder their eeaia: by them, tid leave the guard of the parts that 
were thrown down, while the rest of them should be overborne by the darts cast 
at them, and might afford his men an entrance into the city. 

25. But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespasian’s contrivance, set 
the old men, together with those that were tiged out, at the sound parts of the v all, 
as expecting no harm from those quarters, but set the strongest of his men at the 
place where the wall was broken down, and before them all six men by them. 
selves, among whom he took his share of the first and greatest danger. He alsa 
gave orders, “that “when the Jegions made a shout they should stop their ears, 
that they might not be affrig! hted at it, and that, to avoid the multitude of the ene. 
mies’ darts, they should bend down on their kiedd and cover themselves with 
their Linelds's and that they should retreat a little bs ackward for a while, till the 
archers should have emptied their ere ers; but that, when the Romans should’ lay 
their instruments for ascending the walls, they should leap out on the sudden, and 
with their own instruments shoul ld meet ‘the enemy ; anit that every one stigitl d 
strive to do his best, in order not to defend his own city, as ifit were possible to be 
preserved, but in gtr to revenge it when it was already destroyed ; and that 
they should set before their eyes how their old men were to be slain, and their 
children and wives were to be killed immediately by the enemy ; and that they 
would beforehand spend all their fury on account of the calamities just coming 
upon them, and pour it out on the actors.” 

26. And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men: but then for the 
aseless part of the citizens, the women and children, when they saw their city 
encompassed by a threefold army (for none of the usual guards that had been 
fighting before were removed ;) when they also saw not only the walls thrown 
down, but their enemies, with swords in their hands, as also the hilly country 
above them shining with their weapons, and the darts in the hands of the Arabian 
archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry of destruction, as if the misery 
were not only threatened, but actually come upon them already. But Josephus 
ordered the women to be shut up in their houses, lest they should render the wa- 
like actions of the men too effeminate, by making them commiserate their condi 
tion, and commanded them to hold their peace, ‘and threatened them if they did 
not. while he came himself before the breach, where his allotinent was; for adil 
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those who brought ladders to the other places he took no notre of Hwm, but 
earnestly waited for the shower of arrows that was coming. 

27. And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded together, 
and the army made a terrible shout, and the darts, as by order, flew go fast, that 
they intercepted the light. However, Josephus’s men remembered the charges he 
had given them; they stopped their ears at the sounds, and covered their bodies 
against the darts; and as to the engines that were set ready to go to work, the 
Jews ran out upon them, before those that should have used them were gotten 
upon them. And now, on the ascending of the soldiers, there was a great con. 
flict, and inany actions of the hands and of the soul were exhibited, while the 
Jews did earnestly endeavour, in the extreme danger they were in, not to show 
less courage than those who, without being in danger, fought so stou‘ly against 
them; nor did they leave struggling with the Romans till they either fell dowa 
dead themselves or killed their antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with de- 
fending themselves continually, and had not enow to come in their places and suc. 
cour them; while on the side cf the Romans, fresh men still succeeded these that 
were tired, and still new men soon got upon the machines for ascent in the room 
of those that were thrust down: those encouraging one another, and joining side 
to side with their shields, which were a protection to them, they became a body 
of men not to be broken; and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though they 
were themselves but one body, they began already to get upon the wall. 

28. Then did Josephus take necessity for his counsellor in this utmost distress 
(which necessity is very sagacious in invention, when it is irritated by despair,) 
and gave orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose shields protected them ; 
whereupon they scon got it ready, being many that brought it, and what they 
brought being a great quantity also, and poured it on all sides upon the Romans, 
and threw down upon them their vessels as they were still hissing from the heat 
of the fire; this so burnt the Romans, that it dispersed that united band, who now 
tumbled down from the wall, with horrid pains; for the oil did easily run down 
the whole body from head to foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon their 
flesh like flame itself, its fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated and 
slowly cooled; and as the men were cooped up in their head-pieces and breast. 
plates, they could no way get free from this burning oil; they could only leap 
and roll about in their pains, as they fell down from the bridges they had laid. 
And as they thus were beaten back, and retired to their own party, who still 
pressed them forward, they were easily wounded by those that were behind 
them. 

29. However, in this ill success of the Romans their courage did not fail them, 
nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them; for the Romans, although they 
saw their own men thrown down, and ina miserable condition, yet were they ve. 
hemently bent against those that poured the oil upon them, while every one re- 
proached the man before him as a coward, and one that hindered him from ex. 
erting himself; and while the Jews made use of another stratagem to prevent 
their ascent, and poured boiling senegreek upon the boards in order to make them 
slip and falldown: by which means neither could those thut were coming up nor 
those that were going down stand on their feet, but some of them fell backward 
upon the machines on which they ascended, and were trodden upon; many of 
them fell down on the bank they had raised, and when they were fallen upon i 
were slain by the Jews: for when the Romans could not keep their feet, the Jews 
being freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to throw their darts at them. 
So the general called off those soldiers in the evening that had suffered so sorely, 
of whom the number of the slain was not a few, while that of the wounded was 
still greater ; but of the people of Jotapata no more than six men were killed, al- 
though more than three hundred were carried off wounded. This 4ght happened 
on the twenticth day of the month Desius [Sivan. ] } | 
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“80. Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion of what happened ; 
aa as he found them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat to do than any 
farther exhortations, he gave or ders to raise the’ banks still higher, and to erect 
three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they should cover them with plates of 
iron on every side, that they might be both firm by their weight, and not easily 
liable to be sét on fire. ‘These towers he set upon the banks, and placed upon 
them such as could shoot darts and arrows, with the lighter engines for throwing 
stones and darts also; and, besides these, he set upon them the stoutest men among 
the slingers, who not being to be seen by reason of the height they stood upon, and 
the battlements that protected them, might throw their weapons at those that were 
upon the wall, and were easily seen: by them. Hereupon the Jews, not being 
easily able to escape those darts that were thrown down upon ‘their heads, nor to 
avenge themselves on those whom they could not see, and perceiving that the 
height of the towers was so great, that a dart which they threw with their hand 
could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about them made it very hard to 
come at them by fire, they ran away from the walls, and fled hastily out of the 
city, and fell upon those that shot at them. And thus did the people of Jotapata 
resist the Romans, while a great number of them were every day killed, without 
their being able to retort the ‘evil upon their enemies, nor could — — them out 
of the city without danger to themselves. 

31. About this time it was that V espasian sent out Trajan against a city called 
Japha, that lay near to Jotapata, and that desired innovations, and was puffed up 
with the unexpected length of the opposition of Jotapata. ‘This ‘Trajan was the 
commander of the tenth legion, and to him Vespasian committed one thousand 
horsemen and two thousand footmen. When ‘Trajan came to the city he found 
‘it too hard to be taken; for besides the natural strength ef its situation, it was 
also secured by a double wall; but when he saw the people of this city coming 
out of it, and ready to fight him, he joined battle with them, and alter a short re- 
sistance which they made, he pursued after them, and as they fled to their first 
waii, the Romans followed them so closely, that they fell in together with them; 
but-when the Jews were endeavouring to get again within their second wall, their 
fellow citizens shut them out, as being afraid that the Romans would force them. 
selves in with them. It was certainly God, therefore, who brought the Romans 
to punish the Galileans, and did then expose the people of the city every one of 
them manifestly to be destroyed by their bloody enemies; for they fell upon the 
gates in great crowds, and earnestly calling to those that kept them, and that by 
their names also, yet had they their throats cut in the very midst of their suppii- 
cations ; for the enemy shut the gates of the first wall, and their own citizens 
shut the gates of the second, so they were enclosed between two walls, and wera 
slain in great numbers together: many of them were run ‘through by swords of 
their own men, and many by their own swords, besides an immense number that 
was slain by the Romans. Nor had they any courage to revenge themselves ; for 
there was added to the consternation they were in from the enemy, their being 
betrayed by their own friends, which quite broke their spirits; and at last they 
_ died, cursing not the Romans, but their own citizens, till they were all destroyed, 
being i in number twelve thousand. So Trajan gathered that the city was empty 
of people that could fight, and, although there should a few of them be therein, he 
supposed that they would be too timorous to venture upon any opposition; so ha 
reserved the taking of the city to the general. Accordingly, he sent messengery 
to Vespasian, and desired him to send his son Titus to finish the Lprticy. he had 
gained. Vespasian hereupon imagining there might be some pains still necessarv 
sent his son with an army of five hundred horsemen, and one thousand footmen. 
So he came auickly to the city, and put his army in order, and set ‘l'rajan over 
the left wing, while he had the right himself, and led them to the siege ; and when 
the soldiers brou ght ladders to be laid against the wall on every side, the ee 
wuvased them from above for a while, but soon afterward they lefi th the walla. 
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Then dia Titus’s men leap into the city, and seized upon it presently ; but when 
those that were in it were gotten together, there was a fierce batile between them: 
for the men of power fell upon the Romans in the narrow streets, and tlhe women 
threw whatsoever came next to hand at them, and sustained a fight with them for 
six hours time; but when the fighting men were spent, the rest of the multitude 
had their throats cut, partly in the open air and partly in their own houses, both 
young and eld together. So there were no males now remaining besides infants, 
which, with thé women, were carried as slaves into captivity : so that the number 
of the slain both now im the city and at the former fight was fifteen thousand, and 
the captives were two thousand one hundred and thirty. ‘This calamity befell the 
Galileans on the twerty-fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan. | 

32. Nor did the Samaritans escape their share of misfortunes at this time; for 
they assembled themselves together upon the mountain called Gerizzim, which is 
with them a holy mountain, and there they remained: which collection of theirs, 
as well as the courageous minds they showed, could not but threaten somewhat 
of war; nor were they rendered wiser by the miseries that had come upon their 
neighbouring cities. They also, notwithstanding the great success the Romans 
had, marched on in an unreasonable manner, depending on their own weakness, 
and were disposed for any tumult upon its first appearance. Vespasian. there. 
fore, thought it best to prevent their motions, and to cut off the foundation of their 
attempts; for although all Samaria had ever garrisons settled among them, yet 
did the number of those that were come to Mount Gerizzim, and their conspiracy 
together, give ground for fear what they would be at: he, therefore, sent thither 
Cerealis, the commander of the fifth legion, with six hundred horsemen and three 
thousand footmen, who did not think it safe to go up the mountain and give them 
pattle, because many of the enemy were on the higher part of the ground; so he. 
eacompassed all the, lower part of the mountain with his army,,and watched them 
all that day. Now it happened that the Samaritans, who were now destitute of 
water, were inflamed with a violent heat (for it was summer-time, and the multi. 
tude had not provided themselves with necessaries,) insomuch that some of them 
died that very day with heat, while others of them preferred slavery before such 
a death as that was, and fled to the Romans; by whom Cerealis understood that 
those which still stayed there were very much broken by their misfortunes. Se 
he went up the mountain, and having placed his forces round about the enemy, 
he, in the first place, exhorted them to take the security of his right hand, and 
come to terms with him, and thereby save themselves; and assured thesa, that, 1f 
they would lay down their arms, he would secure them from any harm; but when 
he could not prevail with them, he feil upon them, and slew them all, being in num. 
ber eleven thousand and six hundred. ‘This was done on the twenty-seventh day 
of the month Desius [Sivan.] And these were the calamities that befell the Sama. 
ritans at this time. 

33. But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and bore up under 
their miseries beyond all that could be hoped for, on the forty-seventh day [of the 
siege] the banks cast up by the Romans were become higher than the wall; on 
which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him how few were left 
in the city, and how weak they were: and that they had been so worn out with 
perpetual watching, and also perpetual fighting, that they could not now oppose 
any force that came against them, and that they might be taken by stratagem, if 
auy one would attack them; for that about the last watch of the night, when they 
thought they might have some rest from the hardships they were under, and when 
a morning sleep used to come upon them, as they were thoroughly weary, ne 
said the watch used to fall asleep; aceordingly, his advice was, that they should 
iwake their attack at that hour. But Vespasian had a suspicion about this de- 
surter, as knowing how faithful the Jews were to one another, and how much 
they despised any punishments that could be inflicted on them; this last, because 
one of the peovle of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and though 
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they made him pass through’a fiery trial of his enemies in his examination, yet 
would he inform them nothing of the affairs within the city, and as he was cruci- 
fied smiled at them. However, the probability there was in the relation itself did 
partly confirm the truth of what the deserter told them, and they thought he might 
probably speak truth. However, Vespasian thought they should be no great suf 
ferers if the report was a sham: so he commanded them to keep the man in cus 
tody, and prepared the army for taking the city. : 

34. According to which resolution they marched without noise, at the hour 
that had been told them, to the wall; and it was Titus himself that first got upou 
it, with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few of the fifteenth 
legion along with him. So they cut the throats of the watch, and entered the 
city very quictly. After these came Cerealis the tribune, and Placidus, and led 
on those that were under them. Now when the citadel was taken, and the enemy 
were in the very midst of the city, and when it was already day, yet was not the 
taking of the city known by those that held it, for a great many of them were 
fast asleep, and a great mist, which then by chance fell upon the city, hindered 
those that got up from distinctly seeing the case they were in, till the whole Roman 
army was gotten in, and they were raised up only to find the miseries they were 
under; and as they were slaving, they perceived the city was taken. And for 
the Romans, they so well remembered what they had suffered during the siege, 
that they spared none, nor pitied any, but drove the people down the precipice 
from the citadel, and slew them as they drove them down; at which time the dif. 
ficulties of the place hindered those that were still able to fight from defending 
themselves ; for as they were distressed in the narrow streets, and could not 
keep their feet sure along the precipice, they were overpowered with the crowd 
of those that came fighting them down from the citadel. ‘This provoked a great 
many, even of those chosen men that were about Josephus, to kill themseives 
with their own hands; for when they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, 
they resolved to prevent being killed by the Romans, and got together in great 
humbers in the utmost parts of the city, and killed themselves. 

35. However, such of the watch as at the first perceived they were taken, and 
ran away as fast as,they could, went up into one of the towers on the north side 
of the city, and for a while defended themselves there; but as they were en- 
compassed with a multitude of enemies, they tried to use their right hands when 
it was too late, and at length cheerfully offered their necks to be cut off by those 
that stood over them. And the Romans might have boasted, that the conclusion 
of that siege was without blood [on their side,] if there had not been a centurion, 
Antonius, who was slain at the taking of the city. His death was occasioned by 
the following treachery. For there was one of those that were ‘fled into the 
caverns, Wiuich were a great number, who desired that this Antonius would reach 
him his right hand for his security, and would assure him that he would preserve 
him and give him his assistance in getting up out of the cavern; accordingly, he 
incautiously reached him his right hand, when the other man prevented him, and 
stabbed him under his loins with a spear, and killed him immediately. 

36. And on this day it was that the Romans slew all the multitude that ap- 
peared openly: but on the following days they searched the hiding places, and 
fell upon those that were-under ground and in the caverns, and went thus through 
every age, excepting the infants and the women, and of these there were gathered 
togetlicr as captives twelve hundred: and as for those that were slain at the 
taking of the city aud in the former fights, they were nimbcred to be forte 
thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the city should be entirely demolished, 
and all the fortifications burnt down. And thus was Jotapata taken, in the t.irteentn 
year of the reign of Nero, on the first day of the month Panenus [‘Tamuz | 
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; CHAP. VAT.” 


How Josephus was discovered by a Woman, and was willing to deliver himself up 
to the Romans ; and what Discourse he had with his own Men when they en- 
deavoured to hinder hin; and what he said to Vespasian when he was 
brought before him; and ufter what Manner Vespcsian used him 
afterwards. 


§ 1. Anp now the Romans searched for Josephus, both out of the hatred: they 
bore him, and because their general was very desirous to have him taken; for 
he reckoned that if he were once taken, the greatest part of the war would be 
over. They then searched among the dead, and looked into the most concealed 
recesses of the city; but.as the city was first taken, he was assisted by a certain 
supernatural providence ; for he withdrew himself from the enemy, when he was 
in the midst of them, and leaped into a certain deep pit, whereto there adjoined a 
large den at one side of it, which den could not be seen by those that were above 
ground; and here he met with forty persons of eminency that had concealed 
themselves, and with provisions enough to satisfy them for not a few days. So 
in the daytime he hid himself from the enemy, who had seized upon all places, 
and in the night-time he got up out of the den, and looked about for some way 
of escaping, and took exact notice.of the watch: but as all places were guarded 
every where on his account, that there was no way of getting off unseen, he 
went down again into the den. Thus he concealed himself two days; but on 
the third day, when they had taken a woman whe had been with them, he was 
discovered, Whereupon Vespasian sent immediately and zealously two tribunes, 
Paulinus and Gallicanus, and ordered them to give Josephus their right bands as 
a security for his life, and to exhort him to come up. 

2. So they came and invited the man to come up, and gave him assurances that 
his life should be preserved ; but they did not prevail with him; for he gathered 
suspicions from the probability there was that one whe had dene so many things’ 
against the Romans must suffer for it, though not trom the mild temper of those 
that invited him. However, he was afraid that he was invited to come up in or- 
der to be punished, until Vespasian sent besides these a third tribune, Nicanor, 
to him ; lhe was one that was well known to Josephus, and had been his familiar! 
acquaintance in old time. When he was come, he enlarged upon the natural 
mildness of the Romans towards those they have ouce conquered, and told him 
that he had behaved himself so valiantly, that the commanders rather admired 
than hated him: that the general was very desirous to have him brought to hin, 
not in order to punish him, for that he could do though he should not come volun. 
larilv, but that he was determined to preserve a man of his courage. He, mores 
over, added this, that Vespasian, had he been resolved to impose upor him, would 
not have sent to hima friend of his own, nur put the fairest colour upon the: 
vilest action, by pretending friendship and meaning perfidiousness ; nor would 
he have himself acquiesced, or come to him, bad it been to deceive him. 

3. Now, as Josephus began to hesitate with himself about Nicanor’s proposal, the 
soldiery were so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire to the den; but the tribune 

' would not permit them so to do, as being very desirous to take the man alive. 
And now, as Nicanor lay hard at Josephus to comply, and he understood how! 
the multitude of the enemies threatened him, he called to mind the dreams whick 
ke had dreamed in the night time, whereby God had signified to him beforehand, 
porn we future calamities of the Jews and the events that concerned the Roman 
empeiors. Now, Josephus was able to give shrewd conjectures about the inter- 
pretation of such dreams as have been ambiguously delivered by God. More. 
ser, he was not unacquainted with the prophecies contained in the sacred books 
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as being a priest himself, and of the posterity of priests; and just then was he’ 
m an ecstacy, and setting befere him the tremendous images of the dreams he 
nad lately had, he put up a secret prayer to God, and said,——“ Since it pleaseth 
thee, who hath created the Jewish nation, to depress the same, and since all their 
good fortune is gone over to the Romans, and since thou hast made choice of t's 
soul of mine to foretel what is to come to pass hereafter, I willingly give the 4 
my hands, and am content to live. And I protest openly, that F do not go ové, 
to the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, but as a minister from thee.” 

4, When he had said this, he complied with Nicanor’s invitation. But when 
those Jews who had fled with him understood that he yielded to those that invited 
him to come up, they came about him ina body, and cried out,—“ Nay, indeed, 
now may the laws of our forefathers, which God ordained himself, well groan to 
purpose ; that God; we mean, who hath created the souls of the Jews of such a 
temper that they despise death. O Josephus! art thou still fond of life? and 
canst thou bear to see the light in a state of slavery? How soon hast thou for 

otten thyself? How many hast thou persuaded to lose their lives for liberty ? 
how hast, therefore had a false reputation for manhood, and a like false reputa. 
tation for wisdom, if thou canst hope for preservation from those against whom 
thou hast fought so zealously, and art, however, willing to be preserved by them 
if they be in earnest. But although the good fortune of the Romans hath made 
thee forget thyself, we ought to take care that the glory of our forefathers may 
not be tarnished. We will lend thee our right hand and a sword; and if thou 
wilt die willingly, thou wilt die as general of the Jews ; but if unwillingly, thou 
wilt die as a traitor to them.” As soon as they said this, they began to thrust 
their swords at him, and threatened they would kill him if he thought of yielding 
himself to the Romans. 

5. Upon this Josephus was afraid of their attacking him, and yet thought he 
should be a betrayer of the commands of God, if he died before they were de. 
livered. So he began to talk like a philosopher to them, in the cistress he was 
then in, when he said thus to them.—‘‘ O my friends, why are we so earnest to 
kill ourselves ? and why do we set our soul and body, which are such dear com- 
panions, at such variance? Can any one pretend that 1 am not the man I was 
formerly? Nay, the Romans are sensible how that matter stands weil enough, 
It is a brave thing to die in war, but so that it be according to the law of war, by 
the hand of conquerors. JH, therefore, 1 avoid death from the sword of the Ro. 
mans, I amtruly worthy to be killed by my own sword and my own hand: but 
if they admit of mercy, and would spare their enemy, how much more ought we 
to have mercy upon ourselves, and to spare ourselves? for it is certainly a fool- 
ish thing to do that to ourselves which we quarrel with them for doing to us. 1 
confess freely, that it.is a brave thing to die for liberty, but stil] so that it be in 
war, and done by those who take that liberty fromus; but in the present case our 
enemies do neither meet us in battle, nor do they kill us. Now, he is equally.a 
coward who will not die when he is obliged to die, and he who will die when he 
is not obliged so to do. What are we afraid of when we will] not go up to the 
Romans? Is it death? If so, what we are afraid of when we but suspect our 
enemies will inflict it on us, shall we inflict it on ourselves for certain? But, it 
may be said, we must be slaves. And are we then in a clear state of liberty at 
present? It may also be said, that it is a manly act for one to kill himself, No, 
certainly, but a most unmanly one; as I should esteem that pilot to be an arrant 
coward, who, out of fear of a storm, should sink his ship of his own accord 
Now, self-inurder is a crime most remote from the common nature of all animals 
aiid an instance of impiety against God our Creator: nor, indeed, is there any 
animal that dies by its own contrivance or by its own means, for the desire of 
life is a law engraven in them all; on which account we deem those that openly 
take it away from us to be our enemies, and those that do it by treachery are 
pumshed for so doing. And do not you think that God is very angry when a man 
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does injury to what he hath bestowed on him? For from him it is that we have 
received our being, and we ought to leave it to his disposal to take that being 
away from us. The bodies of all men are, indeed mortal, and are created out 
of corruptible matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of the di. 
vinity that inhabits our bodies. Besides, if any one destroys or abuses a depo. 
situm he hath received from a mere man, he is esteemed a wicked and perfidious 
person ; but then if any one cast out of his body this divine depositum, can we 
imagine that he who is thereby affronted does not know of it? Moreover, our 
Jaw justly ordains that slaves which run away from their masters shall be punished, 
though the masters they ran away from may have been wicked masters to then. 
And shall we endeavour to run away from God, who is the best of all masters, anu 
not think ourselves guilty of impiety? Do not you know, that those who depart 
out of this life according to the law of nature, and pay that debt which was re- 
ceived from God, when he that lent it us is pleased to require it back again, en- 
joy eternal fame: that their houses and their posterity are sure; that their souls 
are pure and obedient, and obtain a most holy place in heaven, from whence, in 
the revolutions of ages, they are again sent into pure bodies ; while the souls of 
those whose hands have acted madiy against themselves are received by the 
darkest place i in Hades, and while God, pontal is their father, punishes those that 
offend against either of them in their posterity ; for which reason God hates such 
doings, ‘and the crime is punished by our most wise legislator. Accordingly 
our laws determine, that the bodies of such as kill themselves should be exposed 
till the sun be set, without burial, although at the same time it be allowed by them, 
to be lawful to bury our enemies [sooner]. The laws of other nations also en- 
join such men’s hant's to be cut off when they are dead, which had been made 
use of in destroying kemselves when alive, while they reckoned, that as the 
body is alien from the soul, so is the hand alien from the body. It is, therefore, 
my friends, a right thing to reason justly, and not add to the calamities which 
nen. bring upon us, impiety towards our Creator. If we have a mind to pre 
serve ourselves, let us do it; for to be preserved by those our enemies to whom 
we have given so many demonstrations of our courage, is no way inglorious; 
put if we have a mind to die, it is good to die by the hand of those that have con. 
quered us. For my part, I will not run over to our enemies’ quarters, in order 
to be a traitor to myself; for certainly I should then be much more foolish than 
those that deserted to the enemy, since they did it in order to save themselves. ° 
and I should do it for destruction, for my own destruciion. [lowever, I heartily 
wish the Romans may prove treacherous in this matter ; for it, after their offer 
of their right hand for security, 1 be slain by them, I shall die cheerfully, and 
carry away with me the sense of their perfidiousness, as a consolation greater 
than victory itself.” 

6. Now these and many the like motives did Josephus use to these men to 
prevent their murdering themselves ; but desperation had shut their ears, as 
having long ago devoted themselves to die, and they were irritated at Josephus. 
They then ran upon him with their swords in their hands, one from one quarter 
and another from another, and called him a coward, and every one of them ap- 
peared openly as if he were ready to smite him ; but he called to one of them by 
name, and looking like a general to another, and taking a third by the hand, and 
male a fourth ashamed of himself, by praying him to , forbear, and being in this 
condition distracted with various passions (as he well might in the great distress 
lke was then in,) he kept off every one. of their swords from killing him, and was 
forced to do like such wild beasts as are encompassed about on every side, who 
always turn themselves against those that last touched them. Nay, some of their 
sieht hands were debilitated by the reverence they bare to their general in these 
his fatal calamities, and their swords dropped out of their hands, and not a few of 
fnem there were who, when they aimed to smite him with their swords, they wsre 
not thoroughly either willing or able to do it, 
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7. However, in this extreme distress he was not destitute of ais usual saga~ 
city; but trusting himself to the providence of God, he put his life into hazard [in 
the manner following. |—‘‘ And now,” said he, “ since it is resolved among you 
that you will die, come on, let us commit our mutual deaths to determination by 
lot. He whom the lot falls to first, let him be killed by him that hath the second 
lot, and thus fortune shall make its progress through us all; nor shall any of us 
perish by his own right hand ; for it would be unfair, if, when the rest are gone, 
somebody should repent and save himself.” “I'his proposal appeared to them to 
be very just ; and when he had prevailed with them to determine this matter by 
lots, he drew one of the lots for himself also. He who had the first lot laid’ his 
neck bare to him that had the next, as supposing that the general would die 
among them immediately: for they thought death, if Josephus might but die with 
them, sweeter than life : yet was he with another left to the last, whether we must 
say it happened so by chance, or whether by the providence of God. And as he 
was very desirous, neither to be condemned by the lot, nor, if he had been left to 
the last, to imbrue his right hand in the blood of his countrymen, he persuaded 
him to trust his fidelity to him, and to live as well as himself. 

8. Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the Romans and in this his own war 
with his friends, and was led by Nicanor to Vespasian. But now all the Romans 
ran together to see him; and as the multitude pressed one upon another about 
their general, there was a tumult of a various kind ; while some rejoiced that Jo- 
sephus was taken, and some threatened him, and some crowded to see him very 
near; but those that were more remote cried out to have this their enemy put ta 
death, while those that were near called to mind the actions he had done, and a deep 
concern appeared at the change of his fortune. Ner were there any of the 
Roman commanders, how much soever they had been enraged at him before, but 
relented when he came to the sight of him. Above all the rest, ‘Titus’s own 
valour, and Josephus’s own patience under his afflictions, made him pity him, as 
did also the commiseration of his age, when he recalled to mind that but a little 
while ago he was fighting, but lay now in the hands of his enemies, which made 
him consider the power of fortune, and: how quick is the turn of affairs in war, 
and how no state of men is sure: for which reason he then made a great manv 
more to be of the same pitiful temper with himself, and induced them to commis- 
erate Josephus. He was also of great weight in persuading his father to pre- 
serve him. However, Vespasian gave strict orders that he should be kept with 
great caution, as though he would, in a very little time, send him to Nero. 

9. When Josephus heard him give these orders, he said that he had somewhat 
in his mind that he would willingly say to himself alone. When, therefore, they 
were all ordered to withdraw, excepting Titus and two of their friends, he said,— 
“Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that thou hast taken Josephus him. 
self captive ; but I am come to thee as a messenger of greater tidings; for had not 
I been sent by God to thee, i knew what was the Jaw* of the Jews in this case, 
and how it becomes generals to die. Dost thou send me to Nero? For why? 
Are Nero’s successors till they come to thee still alive?) Thou, O Vespasian, art 
Cesar and emperor, thou and this thy son. Bind me now still faster, and keep 
me for thyself; for thou, O Cesar, art not only lord over me, but over the land 
and the sea and all mankind ; and certainly I deserve to be kept in closer custo- 
dy than I now am in, imorder to be punished, if I rashly affirm any thing ofGod.” 
When he had said this, Vespasian at present did not believe him, but supposed 
that Josephus said this, as a cunning trick, in order to his own preservation ; bur 
in a little time he was convinced, and believed what he said to be true, God him, 

* IT do not know where to find the law of Moses here mentioned by Josephus, and afterward by Eles 
gar, B, vii.ch. viii. sect. 7; and almost implied in B. i. ch. xiii. sect. 10, by Josephus’s commendation of 
Phasaelus for doing so; I mean whereby Jewish generals and people were obliged to kill themselves, 
rather than go into slavery under heathens. _ | doubt this would have been no better than self murder, 


and I believe it was rather some vain doctrine, or interpretation of the agid Pharisees, or Esseas, oo Te 
rodians, than a ‘ust conseauence from any law of God delivered by Moses 
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self erecting his expectations, so as to think of obtaining the empire, and by other 
signs foreshowing his advancement. He also found Josephus to have spoken’ 
truth on other occasions: for one of those friends that were present at that secret 
conference said to Josephus,—“ I cannot but wonder how thou couldest not fore 
tel to the people of Jotapata that they should be taken, nor couldest foretel this 
captivity which hath happened to thyself, unless what thou now sayest be a vain’ 
thing, in order to avoid the rage that is risen against thyself.” To which Jose- 
phus replied,“ I did foretel to the people of Jotapata, that they would be taken 
on the forty-seventh day, and that I should be caught alive by the Romans.” 
Now when Vespasian had inquired of the captives privately about these predic-_ 
tions, he found them to be true, and then he began to believe those that concerned: 
himself. Yet did he not set Josephus at liberty from his bonds, but bestowed on 
him suits of clothes, and other precious gifts; he treated him also in a very 
obliging manner, and continued so to do, Titus still joining his interest in they 
honours that were done him. 


. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How Joppa was taken, and Tiberias delivered up. 


§ 1. Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on the fourth day of the month Pane. . 
mus [T'amuz,] and from thence he came to Caesarea. which lay by the seaside. . 
This was a very great city of Judea, and for the greatest part inhabited by Greeks: , 
the citizens here received both the Roman army and its general with all sorts of 
eclamations and rejoicings, and this partly out of the good will they bore to the 
Romans, but principally out of the hatred they bore to those that were conquered | 
by them; on which account they came clamouring against Josephus in crowds, | 
and desired he might be put to death. But Vespasian passed over this petition 
concerning him, as offered by the injudicious multitude, with a bare silence... 
Two of the legions also he placed at Caesarea, that they might there take thei) 
winter-quarters, as perceiving the city very fit for such a purpose; but he placed 
the tenth and the fifth at Scythopolis, that he might not distress Caesarea with the 
entire army. ‘This place was warm, even in winter, as it was suffocating hot in, 
the summer-time, by reason of its situation in a plain, and near to the sea [of 
Galilee. | : 
2. In the mean time there were gathered together as well such as had sedi- 
tiously got out from among their enemies, as those that had escaped out of the de. | 
molished cities, which were in alla great number, and repaired Joppa, which had. 
- been left desolate by Cestius, that it might serve them for a place of refuge ; and’: 
because the adjoining region had been laid waste in the war, and was not capable» 
of supporting them, they determined to go off to sea. They also built themselves | 
n great many piratical ships,'and turned pirates upon the seas near to Syria, and . 
Pheenicia, and Egypt, and made those seas unnavigable to all men... Now as 
soon as Vespasian knew of their conspiracy, he sent both footmen and horsemen 
to Joppa, who entered the city, which was unguarded, in the night-time : how. 
ever, those that were init perceived that they should be attacked, and were afraid. 
of it; yet did they not endeavour to keep the Romans out, but fled to their ships, , 
and lay at sea all night out of the reach of their darts. : LiKe Gal 
3. Now Joppa is not naturally a haven, for it ends in a rough shore, where all) 
the rest of it is strait, but the two ends bend towards eachother, where there are. 
deep precipices, and great stones that jet wut into the sea, and where the chains 
wherewith. Andromeda was bound have left their footsteps, which attest to the. 
antiquity of that fable. But the north wind opposes and beats. upon the shore, 
und dashes mighty waves against the rocks which receive them, and renders’ 
the haven more dangerous than the country they had deserted... Now. as these. 
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eople of Joppa were floating abou in this sea, ia the morning there fell a vio- 
lent wind upon them; it is called by those that sail there the black north wind, 
and there dashed their shipS one against another, and dashed some of them 
against the rocks, and carried many of them by force, while they strove against 
the opposite waves, into the main'sea; for the shore was so rocky, and had so 
many of the enemy upon it, that they were afraid to come to land; nay, the 
waves rose so very high that they drowned them: nor was there any place whi- 
ther they could fly, nor any way to save themselves, while they were thrust out of 
the sea by the violence of the wind, if they staid where they were, and out of: 
the city, by the violence of the Romans.. And much lamentation there was when’ 
the ships were dashed against one another, and a tervible noise when they were 
broken to pieces ; and some of the multitude that were in them were covered with 
waves, and so perished, and a great many were embarrassed with shipwrecks. 
But some of them thought, that to die by their own swords was lighter than by 
the sea, and so. they killed themselves before they were drowned; although the 
greatest part of them were carried by the waves, and dashed to pieces against 
the abrupt parts of the rock, insomuch that the sea was bloody a long way, and 
the maritime parts were full of dead bodjes; for the Romans came upon those 
that were carried to the shore, and destroyed them ; andthe number of the bo- 
dies that were thus thrown out of the sea was four thousand and: two: hundred. 
The Romans also took the city without opposition, and utterly demolished it. 
. 4. And thus was Joppa taken twice by the Romans in a litle time; but 
Vespasian, in order to prevent these pirates from coming thither any more; 
erected a camp there, where the citade! of Joppa had been, and left a body 
of horse in it, with a few footmen, that these last might stay there and guard 
the camp, and the horsemen might spoil the country that lay round it,. and 
might destroy the neighbouring villages and smaller cities. So these troops 
overran the country, as they were ordered to do, and every day cut to pie: 
ces, and laid desolate the whole region. 
5. But now, when the fate of Jotapata was related at Jerusalem, a great 


many at the first disbelieved it, on account of the vastness of the calamity,’ 


and because they had no eyewitness to attest the truth of what wag related 


about it; for not one person was saved to be a messenger of that news, but 


a fame was spread abroad at random, that the city was taken, as such fame 
usually spreads bad news about. However, the truth was known by degrees 
from the places near Jotapata, and appeared to all to be too true. Yet were 
there fictitious stories added to what was really done; for it was reported that 


Josephus was slain at the taking of the city, which piece of news filled Jerusalem _ 


full of sorrow. In every house also, and among all to whom:any of the slain 
were allied, there wasa lamentation for them; but the mourning for the com, 

ander was a public one, and some mourned for those that had lived with them, 
others for their kindred, others for their friends, and others for their brethren, but 
all mourned for Josephus; insomuch that the lamentation did not cease in the 
city before the thirtieth day, anda great many hired mourners,* with their pipes: 
who should begin their melancholy ditties for them. : 

6. But as the truth came out in time, it appeared how the affairs of Jotapata 
really stood; yet was it found that the death of Josephus was a fiction ; and when 
they understood that be wasalive, and was among the Ronians, and that the 
commanders treated him at another rate than they treated captives, they were! as 
vehemently angry at him now as they had showed their good will before, whe» 
he appeared tc have been dead... He was also,abused by some as having been 
a. coward, and by others as a deserter: and the city was full of indignation at him, 
ind of reproaches cast upon him ; their rage was also aggravated by their afllic 
‘'® These public mourners, hired upon. the s'ipposed death of Josephus, and the real death of ‘nany 


“ore, illustrate some passages in the Bible, which suppose the same customsyas Matt. x1. 17, where 
we reader may consult the note of Grotius, "e , : He jigs 8% 
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tions, and more inflamed by their ill success ; and what usually becomes an occa” 
sion of caution to wise men, [ mean affliction, became a spur to them to venture 
farther on calamities, and the end of one misery became stil] the begimuing of 
another; they, therefore, resolved to fall on the Romans the more vehemently, as 
resolving to be revenged on him in revenging themselves on the Romans. And 
this was the state of Jerusalem as to the troubles which now came upon It. 

7. But Vespastan, in order to see the kingdom of Agrippa, while the king per. 
suaded him himself so to do (partly in order to his treating the general and his 
army in the best and most splendid manner his private affairs would enable him 
to do, and partly that he might, by their means, correct such things as were amiss 
in his government,) he removed from that Caesarea which was by the seaside, and 
went to that which is called Cesarea Philippi ;* and there he refreshed his army 
for twenty days, and was himself feasted by King Agrippa, where he also re- 
turned public thanks to God for the good success he had in his undertakings. But 
as soon as he was informed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, and that Tari 


_ chee had revolted, both which cities were parts of the kingdom of Agrippa, an¢ 


was satisfied within himself that the Jews were every where perverted | from their 
obedience to their governors,| he thought it seasonable to make an expedition, 
against these cities, and that for the sake of Agrippa, and in order to bring his 
cities to reason. So he sent away his son Titus to [the other] Caesarea, that he 
might bring the army that lay there to Scythopolis, which is the largest city of 
Decapolis, and in the neighbourhood of Tiberias, whither he came, and where he 
waited for his son. He then came with three legions, and pitched his camp thirty 
furlongs off Tiberias, at a certain station easily seen by the innovators; it is 
named Sennabris. He aiso sent Valerian, a decurion, with fifty horsemen, to 
speak peaceably to those that were in the city, and to exhort them to give him 
assurances of their fidelity ; for he had heard that the people were desirous of 
peace, but were obliged by some of the seditious part to join with them, and so 
were forced to fight for them. When Valerian had marched up to the place, and 
was near the wall, he alighted off his horse, and made those that were with hira 
do the same, that they might not be thought to come to’ skirmish with them; but 
before they could come to discourse one with another, the most potent men among 
the seditipus nade a sally upon them armed; their leader was one whose name 
was Jesus, the son of Saphat, the principal head of a band of robbers. Now Va- 
Jerian, neither thinking it safe to fight contrary to the commands of the general, 


though he were secure of a victory, and knowing that it was a very hazardous 
undertaking for a few to fight with many, for those that were unprovided to fight 


e that were ready, and being on other accounts surprised at this unexpected 
et of the Jews, he ran away on foot, as did five of the rest in like manner, and 
ft their horses behind them; which horses Jesus led away into the city, and re 
— as if they had taken them in battle, and not by treachery. q 
3. Now the seniors of the people, and such as were of principal authorit 
among them, fearing what would be the issue of this matter, fled to the camp of | 
the Romans: they then took their king along with them, and fell down before 
Vespasian, to supplicate his favour, and besought him not to overlook them, nor 
to impute the madness of a few to the whole city; to spare a people that have 
heen ever civil and obliging to the Romans, but to bring the authors of this revolt 
to due punishment, who had hitherto so watched them, that though they were zea- 
lous to give them security of their right hands for a long time, yet could they not 
wecomplish the same. With these supplications the general complied, although 
he were very angry at the whole city about.the carrying off his horses, and this be 
cause he saw that Agrippa was under a great concern for them. So when Vespa. 
stan and Agrippa had accepted of their right hands by way of security, Jesus and 
his party thought it not safe for them to continue at ‘Tiberias, so they ran away 


| ® Of this Cesarea Philippi (twice mentioned m our New Testament, Matthew, xiv. 13, Mark, wii} 
#7.* there are cans stil] extant, as Suanheim here informs uz , . 
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to Tarichee. The next day Vespasian sent Trajan before with some horsemen 
to the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, whether they were all disposed for 
peace; and as soon as he knew that the people were of the same mind with the pe- 
titioner, he took his army, and went to the city; upon which the citizens opened 
to him their gates, and met him with acclamations of joy, and called him their 
saviour and benefactor. But as the army was a great while in getting in at the 
gates, they were so narrow, Vespasian commanded the south wall to be broken 
down, and so made a broad passage for their entrance. However, he charged 
them to abstain from rapine and injustice, in order to gratify the king, and on his 
account spared the rest of the wall, while the king undertook for them that they 
should contimue [faithful to the Romans] for the time to come. And thus did he 
restore this city to a quict state, after it had been grievously afflicted by the 
eediticn. 


CHAP. X. 


How Tarichee was taken. A Description of the River Jordan and of the 
7 Country of Gennesareth. 


/ 


§ 1. Anp now Vespasian pitched his camp between this city and Tarichez, but 
fortified his camp more strongly, as suspecting that he should be forced to stay 
there, and have a long war; for all the innovators had gotten together at T'ari- 
chez, as relying upon the strength of the city, and on the lake that lay by it. This 
rake is called by the people of the country the lake of Gennesareth. he city it. 
self is situated, like Tiberias, at the bottom of a mountain; and on those sides 
which are not washed by the sea had been strongly fortified by Josephus, thcugh 
not so strongly as Tiberias ; for the wall of Tiberias had been built at the begin. 
ning of the Jews’ revolt, when he had great plenty of money, and great power, 
out ‘Tarichew partook only the remains of that liberality. Yet had they a great 
number of ships gotten ready upon the lake, that, in case they were beater at 
land, they might retire to them; and they were so fitted up, that they might un- 
dertake a seafight also. But as the Romans were building a wall about their 
camp, Jesus and his party were neither affrighted at their number, nor at the good 
order they-were in, but made a sally upon them; and at the very first onset the 
builders of the wall were dispersed, and these pulled what little they had be- 
fore built to pieces; but as soon as they saw the armed men getting together, 
and before they had suffered any thing themselves, they retired to their own men, 
But then the Romans pursued them, and drove them into their ships, where they 
launched out as far as might give them the opportunity of reaching the Romans 
with what they threw at them, and then cast anchor, and brought their ships close, 
as in a line of battle, and thence fought the enemy from the sea, who were them. 
selves at land. But Vespasian hearing that a great multitude of them were gotten 
together in the plain that was before the city, he thereupon sent his son, with six 
hundred chosen horsemen, to disperse them. 

2. But when Titus perceived that the enemy was very numerous, he sent tu 
his father, and informed him that he should want more forces. But ashe saw a 
great many of the horsemen eager to fight, and that before any succours could 
come to them, and that yet some of them were privately under a sort of conster. 
nation at the multitude of the Jews, he stood in a place whence he might be heard, 
and said to them,— My brave Romans! for it is right for me to put you in mind 
of what nation you are, in the beginning of my speech, that so you may not be 
ignorant who you are, and who they are against whom we are going to fight. 
For as to us Romans, no part of the habitable earth hath been able to escape our 
nands hitherto ; hut as for the Jews, that I may speak of them too, though they 
have been already beaten, yet do they not give up the cause; and @ sad thing B 
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would be for us to, grow weary under, our good success, when they bear up under, 
their misfortunes. As to the alacrity which you show publicly, [see it, and re. 
joice at it; yet am I afraid lest the multitude of the enemy should bring a con 

cealed fright upon some of you: let such a one consider again who we are that 
are to fight, and who those are against whom we are to fight. Now these Jews, 
though they be very bold, and great despisers of death, are but a disorderly body, 
and unskilful in war, and may rather be called a rout than an army ; while.I need 
say nothing of our skill and our good order; for this is the reason why we Ro- 
mans alone are exercised for war in time of peace, that we may not think of number 
for number when we come to fight with our enemies : for what advantage should we 
reap for our continual sort of warfare, if we must still be equal in number to such 
as have not been used to war? Consider farther, that you are to have a conflict 
with men in effect unarmed, while you are well armed; with footmen, while you 
are horsemen, with those that have no good general, while you have one; and 
as these advantages make you in effect manifold more than you are, so do their’ 
disadvantages mightily diminish their number. Now it is not the multitude of 
men, though they be soldiers, that manages wars with success, but it is their 
bravery that does it, though they be but a few ; fora few are easily set in battle 
array, and can easily assist one another, while overnumerous armies are more 
hurt by themselves than by their enemies. Itis boldness and rashness, the effects 
of madness, that conduct the Jews. . Those passions, indeed, make a great. figure 
when they succeed, but are quite extinguished upon the least ill success: but we 
are led on by courage, and obedience, and fortitude which shows itself, indeed, in, 
our good fortune, but sill does not for ever desert us in our ill fortune. Nay, ia- 
deed, your fighting is to be on greater motives than those of the Jews; for al- 
though they run the hazard of war for liberty and for their country, yet what can 
be a greater motive to us than glory? and that it may never be said, that after we 
ave got-dominion of the habitable earth, the Jews are able to confront us. We 
must also reflect upon this, that there is no fear of our suffering any incurable 
disaster in the present case ; for those that are ready to assist us are many, and 
at hand also: yet is it in our power to seize upon this victory ourselves, and | 
think we ought to prevent the coming of those my father is sending to us for our as- 
sistance, that our success may be peculiar to ourselves, and of greater reputation to. 
us. And I cannot but think this an opportunity wherein my father, and 1, and 
you shall be all put to the trial, whether he be worthy of his former slorious per- 
formances, whether I be his son in reality, and whether you be really my soldiers ;, 
for it is usual for my father to conquer; and for myselt, [ should not bear the, 
thoughts of returning to him if I were once taken by the enemy. And how will 
you be able to avoid | being ashamed, if you do not show equal courage with your 
commander, when he goes before you into danger? for you know very well ‘that 
i shall go into the danger first, and make the first attack upon the enemy. Do 
not you, therefore, aesaet me, but persuade yourselves that God will be assisting 
tomy onset. now this also before we begin, that we shall now have better suc- 
cess than we should have, if we were to fight at a distance.” 

3. As Titus was saying this, an extraordinary fury fell upon the men; and as 
Prajan was already come pefore the fight began, with four hundred horsemen, 
they were uneasy at it, because the reputation of the victory would be diminished, 
by being common to so many. Vespasian had also sent both Antonius and Silo, 
with two thousana archers, and had given it them in charge to seize upon the 
mountain that was over against the city, and repel those that were upon the wall, 
which archers did as they were commanded, and prevented those that attempted 
to assist them that way. And now ‘Titus made his own horse march first against. 
sie enemy, as did the others with a.great noise after him, and extended them- 
selves upon the plain as wide as the enemy which confronted them, by which 
means they appeared much more numerous than they really were. | Now the 
Jews, although they were surprised at their onset and at their good order, made 
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resistance against their attacks fora little while ; but when they were pricked 
with their long poles, and overborne by the violent noise of the horsemen, they 
vame to be trampled under thesr feet ; many also of them were slain on every side, 
which made them disperse themselves and run to the city as fast as every one of 
them were able. So Titus pressed upon the hindmost, and slew them; and of 
the rest some he fell upon as they stood on heaps, and some he prevented,- and 
met them in the mouth, and run them through; many also he leaped upen as 
they fell one upon another, and trod them down, and cut off all the retreat they 
had to the wall, and turned them back into the plain, till at last they forced a pas. 
sage by their multitude, and got away, and ran into the city. 

4. But now there fell out a terrible sedition among them within the city; for 
the inhabitants themselves, who had possessions there, and to whom the city be- 
longed, were not disposed to fight from the very beginning; and now the less so, 
because they had been beaten ; but the foreigners, which were very numerous, 
~ would force them to fight so much the more, insomuch that there was a clamour 
anda tumult among them, asall mutually angry one at another. And when Titus 
beard this tumult, for he was not far from the wall, he cried out,—‘ Fellow sol- 
diers, now is the time ; and why do we make any delay, when God is giving up 
the Jews tous? Take the victory which is given you: do not you hear what a 
noise they make? ‘Those that have escaped our hands are in an uproar against 
one another. We have the city, if we make haste : but besides haste, we must 
undergo some labour, and use some courage ; for no great thing uses to be ac. 
complished without danger: accordingly, we must not only prevent their unitiay 
again, which necessity will soon compel them to do, but we must also prevent the 
coming of our own men to our assistance, that as few as we are we may conquer 
60 great a multitude, and may ourselves alone take the city.” 

3. As soon as ever Titus had said this, he leaped upon his horse, and. rode, 
apace down to the lake ; by which lake he marched, and entered into the city the 
first of them all, as did the others soon after him. Hereupon those that were 
upon the walls were seized with a terror at the boldness of the attempt, nor durst 
any one venture to fight with him or to hinder him; so they left guarding the 
city; and some of those that were about Jesus fled over the country, while others 
of them ran down to the lake, and met the enemy in the teeth; and some were 
slain as they were getting up into ships, but others of them as they attempted to 
overtake those that were already gone aboard. There wasalso a great slaughter 
made in the city, while those foreigners that had not fled away already made op.-, 
position; but the natural inhabitants were killed without fighting ; for in hopes 
of Titus’s giving them his right hand for security, and out of a consciousness that 
they had not given any consent to the war, they avoided fighting, till Titus had 
slain the authors of this revolt, and then puta stop to any farther slaughter, out 
of commiseration of these inhabitants of the place. But for those that had fled 
to the lake, upon seeing the city taken, they sailed as far as they possibly could 
from the enemy. 

6. Hereupon Titus sent one of his horsemen to his father, and let him know 
the good news of what he had done; at which, as was natural, he was very joy- 
ful, both on account of the courage and glorious actions of his son; for he thought 
that now the greatest part of the war was over.. He then came thither himseis,, 
and set men to gard the city, and gave them command to take care that nobody 
' gut privately out of it, but to kill such as attempted so to do. Andon the next 
day he. went down to the lake, and commanded that vessels should be fitted up in 
order to pursue those that had escaped in the ships. ‘These vessels were quickly 
gotten ready accordingly, because there .was great plenty of materials, and. a, 
great number of artificers also. | 

—T. Now.this.lake of Gennesarein.is.so called from the country adjoining to 
it “Its breadth: is forty furlongs;).and its, length one hundred and. forty.» s@ 
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waters are sweet, and very agreeble for drinking, fur they are finer than tha 
thick waters of other fens: the lake is also pure, and on every side ends directly 
at the shores and at the sand: it is also of a temperate nature when you draw it 
up, and of a more gentle nature than river or fountain water, and yet always 
cooler than one would expect in so diffuse a place as this is: now when this 
water is kept in the open air, it is as cold as that snow which the country people 
are accustomed to make by night in summer. There are several kinds of fish in 
it, different both to the taste and the sight from those elsewhere. It is divided 
into two parts by the river Jordan. Now Panium is thought to be the foun 
tain of Jordan, but in reality it is carried thither after an occult manner from 
the place called Phiala: this place lies as you go up to Trachonitis, and is 
a hundred and twenty furlongs from Czsarea, and is not far out of the road on 
the right hand; and, indeed, it hath its name of Phiala [vial or bowl] very 
justly, from the roundness of its circumference, as being round like a wheel ; 
its water continues always up to its edges, without either sinking or running over. 
And as this origin of Jordan was formerly not known, it was discovered so to be 
when Philip was tetrarch of Trachonitis ; for he had chaff thrown into Phiala, 
and it was found at Panium, where the ancients thought the fountain head of the 
river ‘was, whither it had been, therefore, carried [by the waters.] As for Panium 
itself, its natural beauty had been improved by the royal liberality of Agrippa, and 
adorned at his expenses. Now Jordan’s visible stream arises from this cavern, 
and divides the marshes and fens of the lake Semechonitis ; and when it hath 
run another hundred and twenty furlongs, it first passes by the city Julias, and 
then passes through the middle of the lake Gennesareth ; after which it runs a 
long way over a desert, and then makes its exit into the lake Asphalltitis. 

8. ‘The country also that lies over against this lake hath the same name of 
Gennesareth ; its nature is wonderful as well as its beauty ; its soil is so fruitful 
that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants, accordingly, plam 
all sorts of trees there; for the temper of the air is so well mixed that it agrees 
very well with those several sorts ; particularly walnuts, which require the coldest 
air, flourish there in vast plenty ; there are palm-trees also, which grow best m 
hot air; fig-trees also and olives grow near them, which yet require an air that 
is more temperate. One may call this place the ambition of nature, where it 
forces those plants that are naturally enemies te one another to agree together: 
itis a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of them laid claim to this 
country ; for it not only nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruits beyond men’s 
expectation, but preserves them also a great while; it supplies men with the 
principal fruits, with grapes* and figs, continually, during ten months of the 
year, and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe together through the while 
year: for, besides the good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a 
most fertile fountain. The people of the country called it Capharnaum : some 
have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, because it produces the Coracin fish, as 
well as that lake does which is near to Alexandria. The length of this country 
extends itself along the banks of this lake that bears the same name for thirty 
furlongs, and is in breadth twenty: And thisis the nature of the place. 

9. But now, when the vessels were gotten ready, Vespasian put on ship-board 
as many of his forces as he thought sufficient to be too hard for those that were 
upon the lake, and set sail after them. Now these which were driven into the 
Jake could neither fly to the land, where all was in their enemies’ band and in 


* It may be worth our while to observe here, that near this lake of Gennesareth, grapes and figs hang 
on the trees ten months of the year. We may observe also, that in Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xviii. 3, 
which was delivered not long before Easter, there were no fresh leaves of fig-trees nor bunches of fresh 
grapes in Judea ; so that when St. Mark says, ch. xi. 13, that our Saviour, soon after the same time of 
the year, came and found leaves on a fig-tree near Jerusalem, but no figs, because the time of new Sigs 
ripening was not yet, he says very true; nor were they, therefore, other than old leaves which our Sa- 
viour saw, and old figs which he expected, and which even with us commonly hang on the trees all 
winter long, 
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-war against them; nor could they fight upon the level by sea, for their ships 
“were small and fitted only for piracy ; they were too weak to fight with Vespa- 
sian’s vessels, and the mariners that were in them were so few, that they were 
afraid to come near the Romans, who attacked them in great numbers. However 

as they sailed round about the vessels, and sometimes as they came near them, 
they threw stones at the Romans, when they were a good way off, or came closer 

and fought them; yet did they receive the greatest harm themselves in both: 
eases. As for the stones they threw at the Romans, they only made a sound one 
after another; for they threw them against such as were in their armour, while 
the Roman darts could reach the Jews themselves; and when they ventured to 
come near the Romans they became suflerers themselves, before they could do 
any harm to the other, and were drowned, they and their shipstogether. As for 
those that endeavoured to come to an actual fight, the Romans ran many of them 
through with their long poles. Sometimes the Romans leaped into their ships with 
swords in their hands, and slew them; but when some of them met the vessels, 
the Romans caught them by the middle, and destroyed at once their ships, and 
themselves who were taken in them. And for such as were drowning in the sea, 
if they lifted their heads up above the water, they were either killed by darts or 
caught by the vessels ; but if, in the desperate case they were in, they attempted 
fa swim to their enemies, the Romans cut off either their heads or their hands: 
and, indeed, they were destroyed after various manners everywhere, til! the rest, 
being pat to flight, were forced to get upon the land, while the vessels encom. 
passed them about [on the sea :] but as many of these were repulsed when thev 
were getting ashore, they were killed by the darts upon the lake ; and the Romans 
leaped out of their vessels, and destroyed a great many more upon the land: one 
might then see the lake all bloody and full of dead bodies, for not one of them 
escaped. And a terrible stink and a very sad sight there was on the following 
days over that country ; for as for the shores they were full of shipwrecks, and 
of dead bodies all swelled ; and as the dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, 
and putrified, they corrupted the air, insomuch that the misery was not only the 
object of commiseration to the Jews, but to those that hated them, and had been 
the authors of that misery. ‘This was the upshot of the sea-fight. ‘The number 
of the slain, including those that were killed in the city before, was six thousand 
five hundred. 

10. After this fight was over, Vespasian sat upon his tribunal at Tariches, in 
order to distinguish the foreigners from the old inhabitants; for those foreigners 
appeared to have begun the war. So he deliberated with the other commanders 
whether he ought to save those old inhabitants or not. And when those com- 
manders alleged, that the dismission of them would be to his own disadvantage, 
because when they were once set at liberty they would not be at rest, since they 
would be people destitute of proper habitations, and would be able to compel sach 
‘as fled to fight against us, Vespasian acknowledged, that they did not deserve to 
be saved, and that if they had leave given them to fly away, they would make use 
of it against those that gave them that leave. But still he considered with himself 
after what manner they should be slain ;* for if he had them slain there, he sus. 
pected that the people of the country would thereby become his enemies ; for that 
to be sure they would never bear it, that so many that had been supplicants to 


* This is the most cruel and barbarous action that Vespasian ever did in this whole war, as he did it 
with great reluctance also. It was done both after public assurance given of sparing the prisoners’ lives, 
and when all knew and confessed that these prisovers were no way guilty of any sedition against the 
Romans. Nor, indeed, did Titus now give his consent, so far as appears, nor ever acted of himself so 
barbarously; nay, soon after this Titus grew quite weary of shedding blood, and of punishing the mno- 
cent with the guilty, and gave the people of Gischala leave to keep the Jewish Sabbath, B. iv. ch. in. sect. 
3, 5, in the midst of their siege. Nor was Vespasian disposed to do what he did, till bis officers persuaded 
him, and that from two principal topics, viz. that nothing could be unjust that was done against Jews, 
and that when both cannot be consistent, advantage must prevail over yustice. Admirable court doctrines 
these ! 
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him should be killed; and to offer violence to them after he had given them assur- 
ances of their lives, he could not himself bear to do it. However, his friends 
were too hard for him, and pretended that nothing against Jews could be any im- 
piety; and that he ought to prefer what was profitable before what was fil to be 
done, where both could not be made consistent. So he gave them an ambiguous 
liber; to do as they advised, and permitted the prisoners to go along no other road 
than that which led to Tiberias only. So they readily believed what they desired 
to be true, and went along securely, with their effects, the way which was allowed 
them, while the Romans seized upon all the road that led to Tiberias, that none 
of them might go out of it, and shut them upin the city. Then came Vespasian, 
and ordered them all to stand in the stadium, and commanded them to kill the old 
men, together with the others that were useless, which were in number a thousand 
and two hundred. Out of the young men he chose six thousand of the strongest, 
and sent them to Nero, to dig through the isthmus, and sold the remainder for 
slaves, being thirty thousand and four hundred, besides such as he made a 
present of to Agrippa; for as to those that belonged to his kingdom, he gave him 
leave to do what he pleased with them: however, the king sold these also for 
slaves; but for the rest of the multitude who were Trachonites, and Gaulanites, 
and of Hippos, and some of Gadara, the greatest part of them were seditious per. 
sons and fugitives, who were of such shameful characters that they preferred war 
before peace. These prisoners were taken on the eighth day of the month 
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BOOK IV. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABDUT ONE YEAR. 


FROM THE SIEGE OF GAMALA TO THE COMING OF TITUS TO 
BESIEGE JERUSALEM. 


CHAP. I. 


The Siege and Taking of Gamala. 


§ 1. Now all those Galileans who, after the taking of Jotapata, had revolted fiom 
the Romans, did, upon the conquest of Tarichex, deliver themselves up to them 
again. And the Romans received al] the fortresses and the cities, excepting 
Gischala and those that had seized upon Mount Tabor; Gamala alse, which is a 
city over against Tarichee, but on the other side of the lake, conspired with them. 
This city lay upon the borders of Agrippa’s kingdom, as also did Sogana and Se- 
leucia. And these were both parts of Gaulanitis; for Sogana was a part of that 
called the Upper Gaulanitis ; as was Gamala of the Lower; while Seleucia was 
situated at the lake Semechonitis, which lake is thirty furlongs in breadth and sixty 
in length ; its marshes reach as far as the place Daphne, which, in other respects 
-ts a delicious place, and hath such fountains as supply water tc what is called 
Little Jordan, under the temple of the golden calf,* where it is sent into Great 
Jordan. Now Agrippa had united Sogana and Seleucia by leagues to himse!f 
at the very beginning of the revolt from the Romans; yet did not Gamala accede 
to them, but relied upon the difficulty of the place, which was greater than that ot 
Jotapata; for it was situated upon a rough ridge of a high mountain, with a kind 
of neck in the middle; where it begins to ascend it lengthens itself, and declines 
as much downward before as behind, insomuch that it is like a camel in figure, 
from whence it is so named, although the people of the country do not pronounce 
it accurately: both on the side and the face there are abrupt parts divided from 
the rest, and ending in vast deep valleys; yet are the parts behind, where they 
are joined to the mountain, somewhat easier of ascent than the other; but then the 
people belonging to the place have cut an oblique ditch there, and made that hard 
to be ascended also. On its acclivity, which is strait, houses.are built, and those 
very thick and close to one another. The city also hangs so strangely, that it 
looks as if it would fall down upon itself, so sharp is it at the top. It is exposed 
to the south, and its southern mount, which reaches to an immense height, was in 
the nature of a citadel to the city; and above that was a precipice, not walled 
about, but extending itself to an immense depth. There was also a spring of water 
within the wall, at the utmost limits of the city. 

2. As this city was naturally hard to be taken, so had Josephus, by building a 
wall about it, made it still stronger, as also by ditches and mines underground, 
The people that were in it were made more bold by the nature of the place than 
the people of Jotapata had been, but it had much fewer fighting men in it; and 
they had such a confidence in the situation of the place, that they thought the 

* Here we have the exact situation of one of Jeroboam’s golden calves, at the exit of Little Jordaa 


wto Great Jordan, near a place called Daphne, but of old Dan. See the note on Antiq. B. vill. ch. viii 
tect. 4. But Reland suspects that even here we should read Dan instead of Daphne, there being nz 


where else any mention of a place called Daphne hereabouts. 
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enemy could not be too many for them; for the city had been filled with those 
that had fled to it for safety on account of its strength; on which account they 
had been able to resist those whom Agrippa sent to besiege it for seven months 
together. 

3. But Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where he had last pitched his camp be. 
fore the city Tiberias (now Emmaus, if it be interpreted, may be rendered A warm 
bath, for therein is a spring of warm water, useiul for healing,) and came to Ga 
mala; yet was his situation such that he was not able te encompass it all around 
with soldiers to watch it; but where the places were practicable, he sent men ta 
watch it, and seized upon that mountain which was over it. And as the legions 
wccording to their usual custom, were fortifying their camp upon that mountain, he 
began to cast up banks at the bottom, at the part toward the east, where the highest 
tower of the whole city was, and where the fifteenth legion pitched their camp: 
while the fifth legion did duty over against the midst of the city, and whilst the 
tenth legion filled up the ditches and valleys. Now at this time it was that as 
King Agrippa was come nigh the walls, and was endeavouring to speak to those 
that were on the walls about a surrender, he was hit with a stone on his right el- 
bow by one of the slingers; he was then immediately surrounded with his own 
men. But the Romans were excited to set about tne siege by their indignation 
on the king’s account, and by their fears on their own account, as concluding that 
those men would omit no kinds of barbarity against foreigners and enemies, who 
were so enraged against one of their own nation, and one that advised them to 
nothing but what was for their own advantage. 

4, Now when the banks were finished, which was done on the sudden, both by 
the multitude of hands and by their being accustomed to such work, they brought 
the machines ; but Chares and Joseph, who were the most potent men in the city, 
set their armed men in order, though already ina fright, because they did not 
suppose that the city could hold out long, since they had not a sufficient quantity 
either of water, or of other necessaries. However, these their leaders encotraged 
them, and brought them out upon the wall, and for a while, indeed, they drove 
away those that were bringing the machines; but when those machines threw 
darts and stones at them, they retired into the city; then did the Romans bring 
battering-rams to three several places, and made the walls shake [and fall. j 
‘They then poured in over the parts of the wall that were thrown down, with the 
mighty sound of trumpets and noise of armour, and with a shout of the soldiers, 
and brake in by force upon those that were m the city ; but these men fell upon 
the Romans for some time at their first entrance, and prevented their going any 
farther, and with great courage beat them back ; and the Romans were so over. 
powered by the greater multitude of the people, who beat them on every side, 
that they were obliged to run into upper parts of the city. Whereupon the people 
turned about and fell upon their enemies, who had attacked them, and thrust them 
down to the lower parts, and as they were distressed by the narrowness and dif: 
ficulty of the place, slew then; and as these Romans could neither beat those 
back that were above them, nor escape the force of their own men that were for. 
cing their way forward, they were compelled to fly into their enemies’ houses, 
which were low; but these houses, being thus full of soldiers, whose weight they 
could not bear, felldown suddenly; and when one house fell it shook down a 
great many of those that were under it, as did those do to such as were under 
them. By this means a vast number of the Romans perished, for they were so 
rerribly distressed, that although they saw the houses subsidiny, they were com 
pelled to leap upon the tops of them ; so that a great many were ground to powde! 
by these ruins, and a great many of those that got from under them lost some of 
their limbs, but still a greater number were suffocated by the dust that arose from 
those ruins. ‘The people of Gamaia supposed this to be an assistance afforded 
them by God, and without regarding what damage they suflered themselves, they 
pressed forward, and thrust the enemy upon the tops of their houses; and whea 


® 
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they stumbled in the sharp and narrow streets, and were perpetually failing down, 
they threw their stones or darts at them and slew them. Now, the very ruins 
afforded them stones enough, and for iron weapons the dead men of the enemies’ 
side afforded them what they wanted; for, drawing the swords of those that 
were dead, they made use of them to dispatch such as were only half dead; nay 
there were a great number who, upon their falling down from the tops of the 
houses, stabbed themselves and died after that manner ; nor, indeed, was it easy 
for those that were beaten back to fly away ; for they were so unacquainted with 
the ways, and the dust was so thick, that they wandered about without knowing 
one another, and fell down dead among the crowd. 

5. Those, therefore, that were able to find the ways out of the city retired. 
But now Vespasian always stayed among those that were hard set ; for he was 
deeply affected with seeing the ruins of the city falling upon his army, and forgot 
to take care of his own preseveration. He went up gradually towards the highest 
parts of the city before he was aware, and was left in the midst of dangers, having 
only a very few with him ; for even his son Titus was not with him at that time, 
having been then sent into Syria to Mucianus. However, he thought it not safe 
to fly, nor did he esteem it a fit thing for him to do; but calling to mind the ac- 
tions he had done from his youth, and recollecting his courage, as if he had 
been excited by a divine fury, he covered himself and those that were with him 
with their shields, and formed a testudo over both their bodies and their armour, 
and bore up against the enemies’ attacks, who came running down from the top 
of the city ; and without showing any dread at’ the multitude of the men or of 
their darts, he endured all, until the enemy took notice ofthat divine courage that 
was within him, and remitted of their attacks; and when they pressed less zea. 
lously upon him, he retired, though without showing his back to them, till he was 
gotten out of the walls of the city. Now a great number of the Romans fell in 
this battle, among whom was Ebutius, the decurion, a man who appeared not 
only in this engagement, wherein he’fell, but everywhere, and in former engage. 
ments to be of the truest courage, and one that had done very great mischief to 
the Jews. But there was a centurion whose name was Gallus, who during this 
disorder being encompassed about, he and ten other soldiers privately crept into 
the house of a certain person, where he heard them talking at supper what the 
people intended to do against the Romans, ora bout themselves (for both the man 
himself and those with him were Syrians.) So he got up in the night-time, and 
cut all their throats, and escaped, together with his soldiers, to the Romans. 

6. And now Vespasian comforted his army, which was much dejected by 
reflecting on their ill success, and because they had never before fallen into 
such a calamity, and, besides this, because they were greatly ashamed that 
they had left their general alone in great dangers. As to what concerned 
himself, he avoided to say any thing, that he might by no means seem to 
complain of it; but he said, that “‘ we ought to bear manfully what usually falls 
out in war, and this by considering what the nature of war is, and how it can ne- 
ver be that we must conquer without bloodshed on our own side; for there stands 
about us that fortune, which is of its own nature mutable : that while they had kil. 
led so many ten thousands of the Jews, they had now paid theit small share of 
the reckoning to fate, and as itis the part of weak people to be too much puffed 
up with good success, so is it the part of cowards to be too much affrighted at that 
which is ill ; for the change from the one to the other is sudden on both sides, and 
he is the best warrior who is of a sober mind under misfortunes, that he may can. 
tinue in that temper, and cheerfully recover what hath been lost formerly ; and 
as for what had now happened, it was neither owing to their own efleminacy, nar 
to the valour of the Jews, but the difficulty of the place was the occasion of their 
advantage and of our disappointment : Upon reflecting on which matter one might 
blame your zeal as perfectly ungovernable; for when the enemy had retired te 
their highest fastnesses, you ought to have restrained yourselves, and not, by 
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presenting yourselves at the top of the city, to be exposed to dangers, but upon 
your having obtained the lower parts of the city, you ougnt to have provoked those 
that had retired thither toa safe and settled battle: whereas in rushing so hastily 
upon victory, you took no care of your safety. But this incautiousness in war, 
and this madness of zeal, is not a Roman maxim, while we perform all that we 
attempt by skill and good order: that procedure is the part of barbarians, and is 
what the Jews chiefly support themselves by. We ought, therefore, to return to 
our own virtue, and to be rather angry than any Jonger dejected at this unlucky 
misfortune, and let every one seek for his own consolation from his own hand; 
for by this mean she will avenge those that have been destroyed, and punish those 
that have killed them. For myself 1 will endeavous, as I have now. done, to 20 
frst before you against your enemies in every engagement, and to be the last that 
retires from it.” 

7. So Vespasian encouraged his army by this speech ; but for the people of 
Gamuala, it happened that they took courage for a iittle while upon such great ané 
unaccountable success as they had had. But when they considered with them 
selves, that they. had now no hopes of any terms of accommodation, and reflect 
ig upon it that they could not get away, and that their provisions began already 
to be short, they were exceedingly cast down, and their courage failed them: yet 
did they not neglect what might be for their preservation, so far as they were 
able, but the most courageous among them guarded those parts of the wall that 
were beaten down, while the more infirm did the same to the rest of the wall that 
still remained round the city. And as the Romans raised their banks, and at- 
tempted to get into the city a second time, a great many of them fled out of the 
city through impracticable valleys, where no guards were placed, as also through 
subterraneous caverns ; while those that were afraid of being caught, and for that 
reason stayed in the city, perished for want of food ; for what food they had was 
brought together from all quarters, and reserved for the fighting men. 

8. And these were the hard circumstances the people of Gamala were in. 
But now Vespasian went about another work by the by during this siege, and 
that was to subdue thése that had seized upon Mount Tabor, a place that lies in 
the middle between the great plain and Scythopolis, whose top is elevated as hich 
as thirty furlongs,* and 1s hardly to be ascended on its north side; its top is a 
plain of twenty-six furlongs, and all encompassed with a wall. Now Josephus 
erected this so long a wall in forty days time, and furnished it with other mate. 
rials, and with water from below ; for the inhabitants only made use of rain water: 
as, therefore, there was a great multitude of people gotten together upon this 
mountain, Vespasian sent Placidus with six hundred horsemen thither. Now as 
it was impossible for him to ascend the mountain, he invited many of them to 
peace, by the offer of his right hand for their security, and of his intercession for 
them. Accordingly they came down, but with a treacherous design, as well as 
he had the like treacherous desigs upon them on the other side ; for Placidus 
spoke mildly to them, as aiming to ske them, when he got them into the plain ; 
they also came down as complying with his proposals, but it was in order to fall 
upen him when he was not aware of it: ;owever, Placidus’s stratagem was too 
nard for theirs; for when the Jews bega 0 fight, he pretended to run away, and 
when they were in pursuit of the Romar he enticed them a great way along the 


* These numbers in Josephus of 30 furlongs ascen to the top of Mount Tabor, whether we estimate 
it by winding and gradual, or by the perpendicular altitude, and of 26 furlongs in circumference upon 
the top, as also the 15 furlongs for this ascent in Polybius, with Geminus’s perpendicular altitude of al- 
most 14 furlongs, here noted by Dr. Hudson, do none of them agree with the authentic testimony of Mr. 
Maundrel, an eyewitness, page 112, who says he wasnot an hour in getting up to the top of this Mount 
Tabor, and that the area of the top is an oval of about two furlongs in length and one in breadth. So I 
rather suppose Josephus wrote 3 furlongs for the ascent or altitude, instead of 30; and 6 furlongs for the 
circumference at the top, instead of 26: since a mountain of only 3 furlongs perpendicular altitude may 
easily require near an hour’s ascent, and the circumference of an oval of the foregoing quantity is near 6 
furlongs. Norcertainly could such a vast circumference as 26 furlongs or 3 anda quarter miles, at that 
height, be encompassed with a wall, including a trench and other fortifications, perhaps those still re 
maiming, bid. in the small interval of 40 days, as Josephus hers says they were by himself. 
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plain, and then made his horsemen turn back ; whereupon he beat them, and slesr 
a great number of them, and cut off the retreat of the rest of the multitude, and 
hindered their return. So they left Tabor, and fled to Jerusalem, while the pev. 
ple of the country came to terms with him, for their water failed them, and so 
they delivered up the mountain and themselves to Placidus. | 

9. But of the people of Gamala those that were of the bolder sort fled away 
‘and hid thémselves, while the more infirm perished by famme; but the men of 
war sustained the siege till the two and twentieth day of the month Hyperbere. 
teus ['Tisri,] when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, about the morning watch, 
got under a high tower that was near them, and undermined it, without making 
any noise; nor when they either came to it, which was in the night-time, nor 
when they were under it, did those that guarded it perceive them. These soldiers 
then upon their coming avoided making a nvise, and when they had rolled away 
five of its strongest stones, they went away hastily; whereupon the tower fell 
dewn upon a sudden, with a very great noise, aad its guard fell headlong with it; 
go that those that kept guard at other places were under such disturbance that 
they ran away: the Romans also slew many of these that ventured to oppose 
then, among whom was Joseph, who was slain by a dart, as be was running 
away over that part of the wall that was broken down: but as those that were in 
the city were greatly affrighted at the noise, they ran hither and thither, and a 
great consternation fell upon them, as though all the enemy had fallen in at once 
upon them. ‘Then it was that Chares, who was ill, and under the physician’s 
hands, gave up the. ghost, the fear he was in greatly contributing to make his 
distemper fatal to him. But the Romans so well remembered their former ill 
success, that they did not enter the city till the three and twentieth day of the 
forementioned month. 

10. At which time Titus, who was now returned, out of the indignation he had 
at the destruction the Romans had undergone while he was absent, took two 
huiadred chosen horsemen, and some footmen with him, and entered without noise 
into the city. Now as the watch perceived that he was coming, they made a 
noise, and betook themselves to their arms; and as that his entrance was pre- 
sently known to those that were in the city, some of them caught hold of their 
children and their wives, and drew them after them, and fled away to the citadel, 
with lamentations and cries, while others of them went to meet Titus, and were 
killed perpetually; but so many of them as were hindered from running up to 
the citadel, not knowing what in the world to do, fell among the Roman guards, 
while the groans of those that were killed were prodigiously great every where, 
and hlood ran down over all the lower parts of the city from the upper. But 
then Vespasian himself came to his assistance against those that had fled to the 
citadel, and brought his whole army with him: now this upper part of the city 
was every way rocky and difficult of ascent, and elevated to a vast altitude, and very 
full of people on all sides, and encompassed with precipices, whereby the Jews 
cut off those that came up to them, and did much mischief to others by their darts 
and the large stones which they rolled down upon them, while they were them. 
selves so high that the enemy’s darts could hardly reach them. However, there 
arose stich a divine storm against them as was instrumental to their destruction : 
this carried the Roman darts upon them, and made those which they threw 

eturn back, and drove them obliquely away from them; nor could the Jews, ia. 
deed, stand upon their precipices, by reason of the violence of the wind, having 
nothing that was stable to stand upon, nor could they see those that were as 
cending up to them: so the Romans got uv and surrounded them, and some they 
slew before they could defend themselves and others as they were delivering uj 
themselves ; and the remembrance of tnose that were slain at their former en 
trance into the city increased their rage against them now : a great number als» 
of those that were surrounded on every side, and despaired of escaping, thre» 
their children and their wives, and themselves also, down the precipites Zx¢ the 
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valley beneath, which near the citadel had been dug hollow to a vast Aish but 
so it happened, that the anger of the Romans appeared not to be so extravagant 
as was the madness of those that were now taken, while the Romans stew but 
tour thousand, whereas the number of those that had thrown themselves down 
was found to be five thousand ; nor did any one escape except two women, who 
were the daughters of Philip, and Philip himself was the son of a certain eminent 
man called Jacimus, who had been general of King Agrippa’s army; and these 
did, therefore, escape, because they lay concealed from the rage of the Romans 
when the city was taken ; for otherwise they spared not so much as the infants 

of which many were flung down by them from the citadel. And thus was Ga- 
mala taken, on the three and twentieth day of the month Hyperbereteus [‘Tisri,] 
whereas the city had first revolted on the for and twentieth day of the month 


Gorpieus [| Elul. ] 


CHAP. I. 


The Surrender of Gischala, while John flies away from it to Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Now no place of Galilee remained to be taken but the small city of Gis. 
SHE the inhabitants of which yet were desirous of peace ; for they were gene- 
rally husbandmen, and always applied themselves to cultivate the fruits of the 
earth. However, there were a great number that belonged to a band of robbers, 
that were already corrupted, and had crept in among. them, and some of the 
governing part of the citizens were sick of the same distemper. It was John, the 
son of a certain man whose name was Levi, that drew them into this rebellion. 
aud eucouraged them init. He wasa cunning knave, and of a temper that could 
put on various shapes; very rash in expecting great things, and very sagacious 
in bringing about what he hoped for. It was known to every body that he was 
fond of war, in order to thrust himself into authority : and the seditious part of the 
people of Gischala were under his management, by whose means the popu. 
lace, who seemed ready to send ambassadors in order to surrender, waited for the 
coming of the Romans in battle array. Vespasian sent against them Titus, with 
a thousand horsemen, but withdrew the tenth legion to Scythopsolis, while he re: 
turned to Cesarea with the two other legions, that he might allow them to refresh 
themselves after their long and hard campaign, thinking withal that the plenty 
which was in those cities would improve their bodies and their spirits against the 
difficulties they were to go through afterwards; for he saw there would be occa. 
sion for great pains about Jerusalem, which was not yet taken, because it was 
the royal city, and the principal city of the whole nation, and because those that 
had run away from the war in other places got all together thither. It was also 
naturally strong, and the walls that were built round it made him not a little con- 
cerned about it. Moreover, he esteemed the men that were in it to be so coura- 
geous and bold, that even without the consideration of the walls, it would be hard 
to subdue them; for which reason he took care of and exercised his soldiers be. 
forehana for the work, as they do wrestlers before they begin their under. 
taking. 

2. Now Titus, as he-rode up to Giscbala, found it would be esay for him to 
taxe the city upon the first onset; but knew withal, that if he took it by force, the 
multitude would be destroyed by the soldiers without mercy. (Now he was al- 
ready satiated with the shedding of blood, and pitied the major part, who would 

then perish without distinction, ‘together wit the guilty.) So he was rather de- 
sirous the city might be surr endered up to him on terms. Accordingly, when he 
saw the wall full of those men that were of the cor rupted party, he said to them, 
tnat “he could not but wonder what it was they depended on, when they alone 
stayed to fight the Romans, after every other city was taken by them, especially 
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when they have seen cities much better fortified than theirs 1s overthrown by a- 
single attack upon them; while as many as have intrusted themselves to the se 

curity of the Romans’ right hands, which he now offers to them, without regarding 
their former insolence, do enjoy their own possessions in safety: for that while 
they had hopes of recovering their liberty, they might be pardoned ; but that their 
continuance still in their opposition, when they saw that to be impossible, was in 

excusable: for that if they will not comply with such humane offers, and night 
hands for security, they should have experience of such a war as would spare 
nobody, and should soon be made sensible that their wall would be but a trifle 
when battered by the Roman machines; in depending on which they demonstrate 
themselves to be the only Galileans that were no better than arrogant slaves and 
captives.” 

3. Now none of the populace durst not only make a reply, but durst not so much 
as get upon the wall, for it was all taken up by the robbers, who were also the 
guard at the gates, in order to prevent any of the rest from going out in order to 
propose terms of submission, and from receiving any of the horsemen into the 
city. But John returned Titus this answer, that “for himself he was content to 
hearken to his proposals, and that he would either persuade or force those that 
refused them. Yet he said, that Titus ought to have such regard to the Jewish 
law, as to grant them leave to celebrate that day, which was the seventh day of the 
week, on which it was unlawful not only to remove their arms, but even to treat 
of peace also; and that even the Romans were not ignorant how the period of 
the seventh day was among them a cessation from all labours ; and that he who 
should compel them to transgress the law about that day would be equally guilty 
with those that were compelled to transgress it: and that this delay could be of 
ao disadvantage to him: for why should any body think of doing any thing in the 
night, unless it was to fly away? which he might prevent by placing his camp 
cound about them: and that they should think it a great point gained, if they 
might not be obliged to transgress the laws of their country: and that it would 
be a right thing for him, who designed to grant them peace without their expec- 
tation of such a favour, to preserve the ws of those they saved inviolable.” 
Thus did this man put’a trick upon Titus, not so much out of regard to the se- 
senth day as to his own preservation ; for he was afraid lest he should be quite 
deserted, if the city should be taken, and had his hopes of life in that night, and 
in his flight therein. Now this was the work of God, who, therefore, preserved this 
John, that he might bring onthe destruction of Jerusalem; as also, it was his 
work that Titus was prevailed with by this pretence for a delay, and that he 
pitched his camp farther off the city at Cydessa. This Cydessa was a strong Me. 
diterranean village of the Tyrians, which always hated and made war against the 
Jews; it had also a great number of inhabitants, and was well fortified, which 
made it a proper place for such as were enemies to the Jewish nation. 

4. Now, in the night-time, when John saw that there was no Roman guard 
about the city, he seized the opportunity directly, and taking with him not only 
the armed men that were about him, but a considerable number of those that had 
little to do, together with their families, he fled to Jerusalem. And, indeed, 
though the man was making haste to get away, and was tormented with fears of 
being a captive or of losing his life; yet did he prevail with himself to take out 
of the city along with him a multitude of women and children, as far as twenty 
furlongs ; but there he left them as he proceeded farther on his journey, where 
those that were left behind made sad lamentations ; for the farther every one of 
them was come from his own people, the nearer they thought themselves to be 
to their enemies. They also affrighted themselves with this thought, that those 
who would carry them into captivity were just at hand, and still turnea them- 
selves back at the mere noise they made themselves in this their hasty flight, as 
if those from whom they fled were just upon them. Many also of them missed 
their ways, and the earnestness of such as aimed to outgo the rest threw down 
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smany of them. And, indeed, there was.a_miserable destruction made of the 
women and children ; while some of them took the courage to call their husbands 
and kinsmen back, and to beseech them, with the bitterest lamentations, te stay 
for them; but John’s exhortation, who omar out to them to save themselves and 
fy aw ay, prevailed. He said also, that if the Romans should seize upon those 
whom they left behind, they would be revenged on them for it. So this multitude 
that ran thus away was dispersed abroad, according as each of them was able, ta 
run one faster or slower than another. 

5. Now on the next day Titus came to the wall to make the agreement, where. 
upon the people opened their gates to him, and came out to him, with their chil. 
dren and wives, and made acclamations of joy to him, as to one that had beea 
their benefactor, and had delivered the city out of custody ; they also informed. 
him.of John’s flight, and besought him to.spare them, and to come in, and bring 
the rest of those that were. for.innovations to punishment. But Titus, not, so 
much, regarding the supplications of the people, sent, part of his horsemen to pur- 
sue after John, but. they could not overtake him, for he was gotten to Jerusalem 
before ; they also slew six thousand of the women and. children who went out 
with him, but returned back and brought with them almost three thousand. How. 
ever, Titus was greatly displeased that he had not. been able to. bring this John, 
who had deluded him, to punishment; yet he had captives enough, as 3 well as the 
corrupted part of the city, to satisfy his anger, when it missed of John. So he 
entered the city in the midst of acclamations of joy ; and when he had given or. 
ders to the soldiers. to pull down a small part of the wall, as of a city taken in, 
war, he repressed those that had disturbed the city rather by threatenings than 
by executions ; for he thought that many would accuse innocent persons, out of 
their own private animosities and quarrels, if he should attempt. to distinguish 
those. that were wortay of punishment from the rest; and that it was better to let 
a guilty person alone in his fears, than to destroy with him any one that did not 
deserve it; for that probably such a one might be taught prudence by the fear of 
the punishment he hid deserved, and have a shame upon him for his former of. 
fences, when he had been forgiven ; but that the punishment of such as have 
been once put to death could never be retrieved. However, he placed a garrison 
in the city for its security, by which means he should restrain those that were fo? 
innovations, and should leave those that were peaceably disposed in greater secu 
rity. And thus was all Galilee taken, but this not till after it had cost the Ro 
mans much pains before it could be taken by them. 
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CHAP. II, 


Concerning John of Gischala. Concerning the Zealots, and the High Priest Ane + 
nus: as also how the Jews raised Seditions one against another [in Jerusalem.] 


§ 1. Now, upon. John’s entry into Jerusalem, the whole body of the people were, 
im an uproar, and ten thousand of them crowded about every one of the fugitives: 
hat were come to them, and inquired of them what miseries had happene,, 
abroad, when their breath was so short, and hot, and. quick, that of itself it de. 
-efared the great distress they were. in; yet did they talk big under their misfor.. 
tunes,.and pretended to.say, that they had. not fled away from.the Romans, but, 
2ame thither in order to fight them with less hazard, for that it would be an une, 
reasonable and a fruitless thing for them to expose themselves to desperate. ha-, 
zards about Gischala and such weak cities, whereas they ought to lay up their, 
weapons and their zeal, and reserve it for their metropolis. But. when they rela., 
.ed to them the taking of Gischala, and their decent departure, as, they pretended, 
from that place, many of the people understood it to.be no better than a. Aight, 
end especially when the people, were told of those that were. made. captives, they, 
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were in great confusion, and guessed those things to be plain indications that 
they should be taken also. ‘But for John, he was yery little concerned for those 
whom he had left behind him, but went about among all the people, and per- 
suaded them to go to war, by the hopes he gave them. Ie affirmed that the 
affairs of the Romans were in a weak condition, and extolled his own power. 
He also jested upen the ignorance of the unskilful, as if those Romans, although 
they should take to themselves wings, could never fly over the wall of Jerusalem, 
who. found such great difficulties in taking the villages of Galilee, and hac broken 
their engines of war against their walls. : 

2, These harangues of John’s corrupted a great part of the young men, and 

puffed them up for the war; but as to the more prudent part, and those in years, 
there was not a man of them but foresaw what was coming, and made lamentation 
on that account, as if the city was already undone: and in this confusion were 
the people. But then it must be observed, that the multitude that came out 
of the country were at discord before the Jerusalem sedition began; for ‘Titus 
went from Gischala to Caesarea, and Vespasian from Cesarea to Jamnia and 
Azotus, and took them both; and when he had put garrisons into them he came 
back with a great number of the people, who were come over to him, upon his 
giving them his right hand for their preservation. There were besides disorders 
and civil wars in every city, and all those that were at quiet from the Romans 
turned their hands one against another. There was also a bitter contest between 
those that were fond of war and those that were desirous of peace. At the first, 
this quarrelsome temper caught. hold of private families, who could not agree 
among themselves ; after which those people that were the dearest to one another 
brake through all restraints with regard to each other, and every one associated 
with those of his own opinion, and began already to stand in opposition one to 
another; so that seditions arose every where, while those that were for inno- 
vations, and were desirous of war, by their youth and boldness, were too hard 
for the aged and prudent men. And, in the first place, all the people of every 
place betook themselves to rapine ; after which they got together in bodies, in 
order to rob the people of the country, insomuch that for barbarity and iniquity 
those of the same nation did no way differ from the Romans; nay, it seemed to 
be a much lighter thing to be ruined by the Romans than by themselves. 

3. Now the Roman garrisons which guarded the cities, partly out of their 
uneasiness to take such trouble upon them, and partly out of the hatred they 
bare to the Jewish nation, did little or nothing towards relieving the miserable 
till the captains of these troops of robbers, being satiated with rapines in the coun: 
try, got all together from all parts, and became a band of wickedness, and all 
together crept into Jerusalem, which was now become a city without a governor, 
and, as the ancient custom was, received without distinction all that belonged to 
their nation ; and these they then received, because all men. supposed that those 
who came so fast into the city, came out of kindness, and for their assistance, 
although these very men, besides the seditions they raised, were otherwise the 
direct cause of the city’s destruction also; for as they were an unprofitable and 
a useless multitude, they spent those provisions beforehand which might otherwise 
have been sufficient for the fighting men. Moreover, besides the bringing on of 
the war, they were the occasions of sedition and famine therein. . 

4. "There were besides these other robbers that came out of the country, and 
vame into the city, and joining to them those that were worse than them- 
selves, omitted no kind of barbarity ; for they did not measure their courage 
by their rapines and plunderings only, but proceeded as far as murdering men ; 
and this not in the night-time or privately, or with regard to ordinary men, but did 
it openly in the daytime, and began with the most eminent persons in the city ; 
for the first man they meddled with was Antipas, one of the royal lineage, and 
the most potent man in the whole city, insomuch that the public treasures were 
committed to his care: him they took-and'confined, as they didan the next place 
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to Leviasa verson of great note, with Sophas the son of Raguel; both which 
were of royal lineage also. And besides these they did the same to the principa 
men of the country. This caused a terrible consternation among the people, and 
every one contented himself with taking care of his own safety, as they would 
do if the city had been taken in war. 

5. But these were not satisfied with the bonds into which they had put the men 
forementioned ; nor did they think it safe for them to keep them thus in custody 
long, since they were men very powerful and had numerous families of their own 
that were able to avenge them. Nay, they thought the very people would, per- 
haps, be so moved at these unjust proceedings, as to rise in a body against them: 
it was, therefore, resolved to have them slain. Accordingly, they sent one John, 
who was the most bloody-minded of them all, to do that execution: this man was 
also called the son of Dorcas,* in the language of our country. ‘len more men 
went along with him into the prison, with their swords drawn, and so they cut the 
throats of those that were in custody there. The grand lying pretence these men 
made for so flagrant an enormity was this, that these men had had conferences 
with the Romans for a surrender of Jerusalem to them; and so they said they 
_had slain only such as were traitors to their common liberty. Upon the whole, 
they grew the more insolent upon this bold prank of theirs, as though they had 
deen the benefactors and saviours of the city. 

6. Now the people were come to that degree of meanness and fear, and these 

obbers to that degree of madness, that these last took upon them to appoint 
‘igh-priests.t| So when they had disannulled the succession, according to those 
‘amilies out of which the high priests used to be made, they ordained certain un- 
known and ignoble persons for that office, that they might have their assistance 
in their wicked undertakings ; for such as obtained this highest of all honours, 
without any desert, were forced to comply with those that bestowed it on them. 
They also set the principal men at variance one with another, by several sorts of 
zontrivances and tricks, and gained the opportunity of doing what they pleased, 
by the mutual quarrels of those who might have obstructed their measures ; till 
at length, when they were satiated with the unjust actions they had done toward 
men, they transferred their contumelious behaviour to God himself, and came 
into the sanctuary with polluted feet. 

7. And now the multitude were going to rise against them already ; for Ana. 
nus, the ancientest of the high priests, persuaded them to it. He was a very pru- 
dent man, and had, perhaps, saved the city, if he could but have escaped the hands 
of those that plotted against him. Those men made the temple of God a strong 
hold for them, and a place whither they might resort, in order to avoid the trou 
bles they feared from the people: the sanctuary was now become a refuge and a 
shop of tyranny. They also mixed jesting among the miseries they introduced 
which was more intolerable than what they did; for, in order to try what surprise 
the people would be under, and how far their own power extended, they undertook 
to dispose of the priesthood by casting lots for it, whereas, as we have said already, 
it was to descend by succession in a family. The pretence they made for this 
strange attempt was an ancient practice, while they said that of old it was deter- 
mined by lot; but, in truth, it was no better than the dissolution of an undeniable 


* This name Dorcas in Greek was Tabitha in Hebrew or Syriac, as Acts, ix. 36. Accordingly, some 
ot the manuscripts set it down here Tabetha, or Tabeta. Nor can the context in Josephus be made out 
hy supposing the reading to nave been this, the son of Tabitha, which in the language of our country de- 
notes Dorcas [or a doe.] 

+ Here we may discover the utter disgrace and ruin of the high priesthood among the Jews, wher 
yndeserving, ignoble, and vile persons were advanced to that noble office by the seditious; which sort 
of high priests, as Josephus well remarks here, were thereupon obliged to comply with and assist those 
that advanced them in their impious practices. The names of these high priests, or rather ridiculous an 4 
profane persons, were Jesus the son of Damneus, Jesus the son of Gamaliel, Matthias the son of The- 
ophilus, and that prodigious ignoramus Phannias, the.son of Samuel; all which we shall meet with in 
Tosephus’s future history of this war; nor do we meet with any other so much as pretended high priost 
after ’hannias, till Jerusalem was taken and destroyed. 
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law, and a cunning contrivance to seize upon the government, derived from those 
that presumed to appoint governors as they themselves pleased. 

8. Hereupon they sent for one of the pontifical tribes, which is called Enia. 
chim,* and cast lots which of it should be the high priest. By fortune the lot 
60 fell as to demonstrate their iniquity after the plainest manner; for it fell 
upon one whose name was Phannias, the son of Samuel, of the village Aphtha. 
Fle was a man not only unworthy of the high priesthood, but that did not well 
know what the high priesthood was, such a mere rustic was he; yet did they hale 
this man, without his own consent, out of the country, as if they were acting a 
play upon the stage, and adorned him with a counterfeit face: they also put upon 
him the sacred garments, and upon every occasion instructed him what he was . 
to do. This horrid piece of wickedness was sport and pastime with them, but oc- 
casioned the other priests, who, at a distance, saw their law made a jest of, te 
shed tears, and sorely to lament the dissolution of such a sacred dignity. 

9. And now the people could no longer bear the insolence of this procedure, 
but did altogether run zealously in order to overthrow that tyranny: and, indeed, 
they were Gorion the son of Josephus, and Symeonf the son of Gamaliel, whe 
encouraged them, by going up and down when they were assembled together ia 
crowds, and as they saw them alone, to bear no longer, but to inflict punishment 
upon these pests and plagues of their freedom, and to purge the temple of these 
bloody polluters of it. The best esteemed also of the high priests, Jesus the son 
of Gamala and Ananus the son of Ananus, when they were at their assemblies, 
bitterly reproached the people for their sloth, and excited them against the zea- 
lots; for that was the name they went by, as if they were zealous in good under- 
takmgs, and were not rather zealous in the worst actions, and extravagant in 
them beyond the example of others. 

10. And now, when the multitude were gotten together to an assembly, and 
every one was in indignation at these men’s seizing upon the sanctuary, at their 
rapine and murders, but had not yet begun their attacks upon them (the reason 
of which was this, that they imagined it to be a difficult thing to suppress these 
zealots, as, indeed, the case was,) Ananus stood in the midst of them, and cast. 
ing his eyes frequently at the temple, and having a flood of tears in his eyes, he 
said,—* Certainly it had been good for me to die before I had seen the house of 
God full of so many abominations, or these sacred places, that ought not to be 
trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these blood-shedding villains: vet 
do I, who am clothed with the vestments of high priesthooc, and am called by 
that most venerable name [of high priest, | still live, and am but too fond of living, 
and cannot endure to undergo a death which would be the glory of my old age; 


and if I were the only person concerned, and as it were in a desert, I would give 
up my life, and that alone for God’s sake; for to what purpose is it to live among 
a people insensible of their calamities, and where there is no notion remaining of 
any remedy for the miseries that are upon them? For when you are seized upon, 
you bear it, and when you are beaten, you are silent, and when people are mur. 
dered, nobody darés so much as send cut a groan openly. O bitter tyranny that 
we are under! But why do I complain of the tyrants? Was it not you, and your 
sufferance of them, that have nourished them? Was it not you that overlooked 
those that first of all got together, for they were then but a few, and by your si- 

fence made them grow to be many, and by conniving at them when they took 
army, in effect armed them against yourselves? You ought to have then prevented 
' * This tribe or course of the high priests here called Eniakim, seems to the learned Mt. Lowth, ona 
well versed in “osephus, to be that 1 Chron. xxiv. 12, the course of Jakim, where some copies have dis 
course of Eliakim; and I think this to be by no means an improbable conjecture. | eta 

{ This Symeon, the son of Gamaliel, is mentioned as the president of the Jewish sanhedrim, and uné 
that perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish rabbins, as Reland observes on this place 
He also tells us, that those rabbins mention one Jesus, the son of Gamala, as once a high priest, but thie 
long before the destruction of Jerusalem ; so that if he were the same person with this Jesus, the son of 
Gamala, in Josephus, he must have lived to’ be very old, or they have been very bad chronologers. 
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their first attempts, when they fell a reproaching your relations; but by neglect. . 
ing that care in time, you have encouraged these wretches to plunder men.. When 
houses were pillaged, nobody said a word, which was the occasion why they car- 
vied off the owners of those houses ; and when they were drawn through the midst 
of the city, nobody came to their assistance. They then proceeded to put those 
whom you had betrayed into their hands into bonds; I do not say how many, and 
of what characters those men were whom they thus served, but certainly they 
were such as were accused by none, and condemned by none; and since nobody 
succoured them when they were put into bonds, the consequence was, that you 
saw the same persons slain. We have seen this also; so that still the best of the 
herd of brute animals, as it were, have been still led to be sacrificed, when yet no- 
body said one word, or moved his right hand for their preservation. Wull you bear, 
therefore, will you bear to sce your sanctuary trampled on? and will yeu lay steps 
for these profane wretches, upon which they may mount to higher degrees of in- 
snlence ? Will not you pluck them down from their exaltation? For even by this 
time they had proceeded to higher enormities, if they had been able to overthrow 
any thing greater than the sanctuary. They have seized upon the. strongest 
place of the whole city; you may call it the temple .f you please, though it be 
like a citadel or fortress. Now while you have tyranny in 8o, great a degree 
wailed in, and see your enemies over your heads, to what purpose is it to take 
counsel? And what have you to support your minds withal? Perhaps you wait 
for the Romans, that they may proiect our holy places: Are our matters then 
brought to that pass? and are we come to that degree of misery, that our,enernies 
themselves are expected to pity us? O wretched creatures! will not you rise up, 
and turn upon those that strike you? which you may observe in wild beasts them. 
selves, that they will avenge themselves on those that strike them. Will not you 
eallto mind every one of you the calamities you yourselves have suffered? nox 
lay before your eyes what afflictions you yourselves have undergone? And wil} 
not such things sharpen your souls to revenge? Is, therefore, that most honoura- 
ble and most natural of our passions utterly lost, [ mean the desire of liberty } 
Truly we are in love with slavery, and in love with those that lord it over us, ag 
if we had received that principle of subjection from our ancestors; yet did they 
undergo many and great wars for the sake of liverty; nor were they.so far over: 
come by the power of the Egyptians or the Medes, but that still they did what they 
thought fit, notwithstanding their commands to the contrary. And what,occasion 
is there now for a war with the Romans? (I meddle not with determining whe- 
ther it be an advantageous and profitable war or not:) What pretence is there 
for it? Is it not that we may enjoy our liberty ? Besides, shall we pot bear the 
lords of the habitable earth to be lords over us, and yet bear tyrants. of our own 
country ? although I must say that submission to foreigners may be borne, be- 
cause fortune hath already doomed us to it, while submission to wicked -people of 
our own nation Is too unmanly, and brought upon us by our own consent. How. 
ever, since | have had occcasion to mention the Romans, I will not conceal a 
thing that, as Tam speaking, comes into my mind, and affects me considerably ; it.1s 
this, that though we shouid be taken by them (God forbid the event should be so.) 
yet can we undergo nothing that will be harder to be borne than what these men 
have already brought upon us. How then can we aveid shedding of tears, when 
we see the Roman donations in our temple, while we withal see those of our own’ 
nation taking our own spoils and plundering our glorious metropolis, and slaugh- 
tering our men, from which cnormiiies those Romans themselves would have ab- 
stained. To see those Romans never going beyond the bounds allotted to profane 
persons, nor venturing to break in upon any of our sacred customs, nay, haying 
a horror on their minds when they view ata distance those sacred walls, while 
some that have been born in this very country, and brought up in our customs, 
and called Jews, do walk about in the midst of the holy places, at the very time 
when their hands are still warm with the slaughter of their own countrymené 
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Besides, can any one be afraid of a war abroad, and that with such as will have 

comparatively much greater moderation than our own people have? For truly, if 
we may suit our words to the things they represent, it is probable one may here- 
after find the Romans to be the supporters of our laws, and those within ourselves 
the subverters of them. And now I am persuaded that every one of you here 
come satisfied before I speak, that these overthrowers of our liberties deserve to 
he destroyed; and that nobody can so much as devise a punishment that they 
have not deserved by what they have done, and that you are all provoked against 
them by these their wicked actions, whence you have suffered so greatly. But, 
_perhaps, many of you are affrighted at the multitude of those zealots, and at their 
audaciousness, as well as at the advantage they have over us in their being higher 
in place than we are; for these circumstances, as they have heen occasioned by 
your negligence, so will they become stili greater by being still longer neglected; 
for their multitude is every day augmented, by every ill man’s running away to 
those that are like to themselves, and their audaciousness is, therefore, inflamed, 
because they meet with no obstruction to their designs. And for their higher 
place, they will make use of it for engines also, if we give them time to do so; 
but be assured of this, that if we go up to fight them, they will be made tamer by 
théir own consciences; and what advantages they have in the height of their 
situation they will lose by the opposition of their reason: perhaps also God him. 
self, who hath been affronted by them, will make what they throw at us return 
against themselves, and these impious wretches will be killed by their own darts: 
let us but make our appearance before them, and they will come to nothing. 

However, it is a right thing, if there should be any danger in the attempt, to die 
before these holy gates, and to spend our very lives, if not for the sake of our 
children and wives, yet for God’s sake, and for the sake of his sanctuary. [ will 
assist you both with my counsel and with my hand; nor shall any sagacity of 
ours be wanting for your support, nor shall you see that I will be sparing of my 
body neither.” 

11. By these motives Ananus encouraged the multitude to go against the 
zealots, although he knew how difficult it would be to disperse them, because of 
their multitude, and their youth, and the courage of their souls, but chiefly be. 
cause of their consciousness of what they had done, since they would not yield, 
as not so much as hoping for pardon at the last for those their enormities. Hew. 
ever, Ananus resolved to undergo whatever sufferings might come upon him, 
rather than overlook things now they were in such great confusion. So the mul. 
titude cried out to him to lead them on-against those whom he had described in 
his exhortation to them, and every one of them was most readily disposed to run 
any hazard whatsoever on that account. 

12. Now while Ananus was choosing out his men, and putting those who were 
proper for his purpose in array for fighting, the zealots got information of his un- 
dertaking (for there were some who went to them, and told them all that the people 
were doing,) and were irritated at it, and leaping out of the temple in crowds and 
by parties, spared none whom they met with. Upon this Ananus got the popu- 
lace together on the sudden, who were more numerous, indeed, than the zealots, 
but inferior to them in arms, because they had not been regularly put into array 
for fighting: but the alacrity that every body showed supplied all their defects on 
both sides, the citizens taking up so great a passion as was stronger than arms, 
and/deriving a degree of courage from the temple more forcible than any nuuiti- 
tude whatsoever ; and, indeed, these citizens thought it was not possible for them 
to dwell in the city, unless they could cut off the robbers that were in it. The 
zealots also thought, that, unless they prevailed, there would be no punishment 
so bad but it arceild be ical tod on them. So their conflicts were conducted by 
their passions, and at the first they only cast stones at each other in the city and 

efore the temple, and threw their javelins at a distance ; but when either of them 
‘were too hard forthe other, they made use of their swords ; and great slaughter 
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was made on both sides, and a great number were wounded. As for the dead 
bodies of the people, their relations carried them out to their own houses; but 
when any of the zealots were wounded, he went up into the temple, and defiled 
that sacred floor with his blood, insomuch that one may say it was’ their blood 
alone that polluted our sanctuary. Now, in these conflicts the robbers always 
sallied out of the temple, and were too hard for their enemies; but the populace 
grew very angry, and became more and more numerous, and reproached those 
that gave back ; and those behind would not afford room to those that were going 
off, but forced them on again, till at length they made their whole body to turn 
against their adversaries, and the robbers could no longer oppose them, but were 
forced gradually to retire into the temple : when Ananus* and his party fell into it 
at the same time together with them. This horribly affrighted the robbers, be- 
cause it deprived them of the first court; so they fled into the inner court imme. 
diately, and shut the gates. Now Ananus did not think fit to make any attack 
against the hely gates, although the other threw their stones and darts at ther 
from above. He also deemed it unlawful to introduce the multitude into that 
court before they were purified; he, therefore, chose out of them all by lot six 
thousand armed men, and placed them as guards in the cloisters: so there was 
a succession of such guards one after another, and every one was forced to at. 
tend in his course; although many of the chief of the city were dismissed by those 
that then took on them the government, upon their hiring some of the poorer sort, 
and sending them to keep the guard in their stead. 

13. Now it was John who, as we told you, ran away from Gischala, and was 
the oceasion of all these being destroyed. He was a man of great craft, and bore 
about him in his soul a strong passion after tyranny, and at a distance was the 
adviser in these actions; and, indeed, at this time he pretended to be of the 
people’s opinion, and went all about with Ananus, when he consulted the great 
men every day, and in the night-time also when he went round the watch; but he 
divulged their secrets to the zealots, and every thing that the people deliberated 
about was by his means known to their enemies, even before it had been well 
agreed upon by themselves. And by way of contrivance how he might mot 
be brought into suspicion, he cultivated the greatest friendship possible with 
Ananus and with the chief of the people; yet did this overdoing of histurn against 
him, for he flattered them so extravagantly, that he was but the more suspected; 
and his constant attendance every where, even when he was not invited tobe 
present, made him strongly suspected of betraying their secrets to the enemy; 
for they plainly perceived that they understood al] the resolutions taken against 
them at their consultations. Nor was there any one whom they had so much 
reason to suspect of that discovery as this John; yet was it not easy to get quit 
of him, so: potent was he grown by his wicked practices. He was also supported 
by many of those eminent men, who were to be consulted upon all considerable 
affairs; it was, therefore, thought reasonable to oblige him to give them assurance 
of his good will upon oath: accordingly, John took such an oath readily, that he 
would be on the people’s side, and would not betray any of their counsels or prac. 
tices to their enemies, and would assist them in overthrowing those that attacked 
them, and that both by his hand and his advice. So Ananus and his party be: 
lieved his oath, and did now receive him to'their consultations without farther sus. 
picion; nay, so far did they believe him, that they sent him as their ambassador 
snto the temple to the zealots, with proposals of accommodation ; for they were 
very desirous to avoid the pollution of the temple as much as they possibly could, 
and that no one of their nation should be slain therein. 

_ 14. But now this John, as if his oath had been made to the zealots, and for 
‘confirmation of his good will to them, and not against them, went into the temple, 
* It is worth noticing here, that this Ananus, the best of the Jews at this time, and the high priest, whe 


was 80 very uneasy at the profanation of the Jewish courts of the temple by the zealots, did not, however, 
ecruple tne profanatron of the court of the Gentiles, as in our Saviour’s days it was very much profaned 
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and stood in the midst of them, and spake as follows :—That “he had run many 
hazards on their accounts, and in order to let them know of every thing that was 
secretly contrived against them by Ananus and his party ; but that both he and 
they should be cast into the most imminent danger, unless some providential as- 
sistance were afforded them; for that Ananus made no longer delay, but had pre. 
vailed with the people to send ambassadors to Vespasian to invite him to come 
presently and take the city; and that he had appointed a fast for the next day 
against them, that they might obtain admission into the temple on a religious ac- 
count, or gain it by force, and fight with them there: that he did not see how 
tong they could either endure a siege, or how they could fight against so many ene- 
mies. He added farther, that it was by the providence of God he was himself sent 
as an ambassador to them for an accommodation; for that Ananus did, therefore, 
offer them sucha proposals, that he might come upon them when they were un 

armed; that they ought to choose one of these two methods, either to intercede 
with those that guarded them to save their lives, or to provide some foreign assis- 
tance for themselves: that if they fostered themselves with the hopes of pardun, 
in case they were subdued, they had forgotten what desperate things they had 
done, or could suppose, that as soon as the actors repented, those that had suffered 
by them must be presently reconciled to them; while those that have done inju- 
- ries, though thev pretend to repent of them, are frequently hated by the others 
for that sort of repentance; and that the sufferers, when they get the power into 
their hands, are usually still more severe upon the actors: that the friends and 
kindred of those that had been destroyed would always be laymg plots against 
them; and that a large body of people were very angry on account of their gross 
breaches of their laws and [illegal] judicatures, insomuch that although some part 
wnight commiserate them, those would be quite overborne by the majority.” 


—_—_—— 


\ 


CHAP. IV. 


The Idumeans, being sent for by the Zealots, came immediately to Jerusalem; and 
when they were excluded out of the City, they lay all Night there. Jesus, one 
of the High Priests, makes a Speech to them; and Simon the Idumean 

makes a Reply to i. 


§ 1. Now by this crafty speech John made the zealots afraid; yet durst he not 
directly name what foreign assistance he meant, but in a covert way only inti- 
mated at the Idumeans. But now that he might particularly irritate the leaders 
of the zealots, he calumniated Ananus, that he was about a piece of barbarity, 
and did in a special manner threaten them. ‘These leaders were Eleazar the son 
of Simon, who seemed the most plausible man of them all, both in considering 
what was fit to be done, and in the execution of what he had determined upon, 
and Zacharias the son of Phalek, both of whom derived their families from the 
priests. Now when these two men had heard not only the common threatenings 
which belonged to them all, but those peculiarly levelled against themselves, and, 
besides, how Ananus and his party, in order to secure their own dominion, had 
invited the Romahs to come to them, for that also was part of John’s he, they 
hesitated a great while what they should do, considering the shortness of the time 
by which they were straitened; because the people were prepared to attack then: 
very soon, and because the suddenness of the pict laid against them had aimost 
cut off all their hopes of getting any foreign assistance; fur they might be under 
the height of their afflictions before any of their confederates could be informed 
by the Jews, and made a market-place, nay, a den of thieves, without scruple, Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mara, 
- xi. 15—17, Accordingly, Josepbus himself, when he speaks of the two inner courts, calls them both 


12 or holy places, but, so far as I remember, he never gives that claracter of the cuurt of the Geatiles 
See B. v. ch. ix. sect. 2 : 
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of it. However, it was resolved to call in the Idumeans; so they wrote a short: 
lettes to this effect, that ‘‘ Ananus had imposed on the people, and was betraying 
their metropolis to the Romans; that they themselves had revolted from the rest, 
and were in custody in the temple, on account of the preservation of their liberty: 
that there was but a small time left wherein they might hope for their deliverance ; 
and that unless they would come immediately to their assistance, they should them- 
selves be soon in the power of Ananus, and the city would be in the power of the, 
Romans.” They also charged the messengers to tell many more circumstances to: 
the rulers of the Idumeans. Now there were two active men proposed for the 
carrving this message, and such as were well able to speak, and to persuade them 
that things were in.this posture; and, what was a qualification still more neces- 
sary than the former, they were very swift of foot; for they knew weil enough 
that these would immediately comply with their desires, as being ever a tumul. 
tuous ana disorderly nation, always on the watch upon every motion, delighting 
in mutations; and upon your flattering them ever so little, and petitioning them, 
they soon take their arms, and put themselves into motion, and make haste to a 
battle, as if it were to a feast. ‘There was, indeed, occasion for quick dispatch 
in the carrying of this message, in which point the messengers were no way de- 
fective. Both their names were Ananias; and they soon came to the rulers of 
the Idumeans. | 

2. Now these rulers were greatly surprised at the contents of the letter, and 
at what those that came with it further told them; whereupon they ran about the 
nation like madmen, and made proclamation that the people should come to war ; 
so a multitude was suddenly gotten together, sooner, indeed, than the time ap- 
pointed in the proclamation, and every body caught up their arms, in order to 
maintain the liberty of their metropolis ; and twenty thousand of them were put 
into battle-array, and came to Jerusalem under four commanders, John, and Ja- 
cob the son of Sosas; and besides these were Simon the son of Cathlas, and Phi- 
neas the son of Clusothus. 

3. Now this exit of the messengers was not known either to Ananus or to the 
guards, but the appproach of the Idumeans was known to him; for as he knew 
of it before they came, he ordered the gates to be shut against them, and that the 
walls should be guarded. Yet did not he by any means think of fighting against 
them, but before they came to blows, to try what persuasions would do. Accord. 
ingly Jesus, the eldest of the high priests next to Ananus, stood upon the tower 
that was over against them, and said thus :—“‘ Many troubles, indeed, and those 
of various kinds, have fallen upon this city, yet in none of them have Iso much 
wondered at her fortune as now, when you are come to assist wicked men, and 
this after a manner very extraordinary; forI see that you are come to support 
the vilest of men against us, and this with so great alacrity, as you could hardly 
put on the like in case our metropolis had called you to her assistance against bar- 
barians. Andif I had perceived that your army was composed of men like unto 
those who invited them, I had not deemed your attempt so absurd: for nothing 
does so much cement the minds of men together as the alliance there is between’ 
their manners. But now for these men who have invited you, if you were to exa- 
mine them one by one, every one of them would be found to have deserved ten 
thousand deaths; for the very rascality and offscouring of the whole country, who 
Have spent in debauchéry their own substance, and by way of trial beforehand 
have madly plundered the neighbouring villages and cities, in the upshot of all 
have privately run together into this holy city. They are robbers, who, by their 
prodigious wickedness, have profaned this most sacred floor, and who are to be 
now seen drinking themselveg drunk in the sanctuary, and expending the spoils 
of those whom they have slaughtered upon their insatiable bellies. As forthe 
niultitude that is with you, one may see them so decently adorned in their armour, 
as it would become them to be, had their metropolis called them to her assistance 
against foreigners What can a man call this procedure of yours but the sport 
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of fortune, when he sees a whole nation coming ‘to protect a sink of wicked 
wretches? I have fora good while been in doubt what it could possibly be that 
should move you to do this so suddenly ; because certainly you would not take 
ail your armour on the behalf of robbers, and against a people of kin to you, 
without some very great cause for your so doing. But we have an item that the 
Remans are pretended, and that we are supposed to be yoing to betray this city 
to them; for some of your men have lately made a clamour about those matters 
and have said they are come to set their metropolis free. Now we cannot but 
admire at these wretches in their devising such a he as this against us; for they 
knew there was no other way to irritate against us men that were naturally dest- 
rous of liberty, and on that account the best disposed to fight against foreign ene- 
mies, but by framing a tale as if we were going to betray that most desirable 
thing, liberty. But you ought'to consider what sort of people they are that raise 
this calumny, and against what sort of people that calumny is raised, and to 
gather the truth of things not by fictitious speeches, but out of the actions of both 
parties ; for what occasion is there for us to sell ourselves to the Romans? while 
it was in our power not to have revolted from them at the first, or, when we had 
once revolted, to have returned under their dominion again; and this while the 
neighbouring countries were not yet laid waste : whereas it is not an easy thing 
to be reconciled to the Romans, if we were desirous of it, now they have sub- 
dued Galilee, and are thereby become proud and insolent; and to endeavour to 
please them, at the time when they are so near us, would bring such a reproach 
upon us as were worse thandeath. As for myself, indeed, [ should have pre. 
ferred peace with them before death ; but now we have once made war upon them, 
and fought with them, I prefer death, with reputation, before living in captivity 
under them. » But farther, whether do they pretend that we, who are the rulers 
of the people, have sent thus privately to the Romans, or hath it been done by 
the common suffrages of the people? If it be ourselves only that have done it, 
let them name those friends of ours that have been sent, as our servants, to ma- 
nage this treachery. Hath any one been caught as he went out on this errand, 
or seized upon as he came back? Are they in possession of our letters? How 
could we be concealed from such a vast number of our fellow citizens, among 
whom we are conversant every hour, while what is done privately in the country 
is, it seems, known by the zealots, who are but few in number, and under con- 
finement also, and are not able to come out of the temple into the city? Is this 
the first time that they are become sensible how they ought to be, punished for 
their. insolent actions? for while these men were free from the fear they are now 
under, there was no suspicion raised that any of us were traitors. But if thev 
lay this charge against the people, this must have been done at a public consul- 
tation, and not one of theepeople must have dissented from the rest of the assem. 
bly ; in which case the public fame of this matter would have come to you sooner 
than any particular indication. But how could that be? Must there not, then, 
have been ambassadors sent to confirm the agreements? And let them tell us 
who this ambassador was that was ordained for that purpose. But this is no other 
than a pretence of such men as are loath to die, and are labouring to escape 
those punishments that hang over them: for if fate had determined that this city 
was to be betrayed into its enemies’ hands, no other than these men that accuse 
us falsely could have the impudence to do it, there being no wickedness wanting 
to complete their impudent practices but this only, that they become traitors. 
And now you Idumeans are come hither already with your arms ; it is your duty, 
in the first place, to be assisting to your metropolis, and to join with us in cut- 
ting off those tyrants that have infringed the rules of our regular tribunals, that 
have trampled upon our laws, and made their swords the arbitrators of right and 
wrong; for they have seized upon men of great eminence, and under no accu. 
sation, as they stood in the midst of the market-place, and tortured them with 
putting them into bonds; and without bearing to hear what they had to say or 
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what supplications they made, they destroyed them. You may, if you please, 
come into this city, though not in the way of war, and take @ view of the markg 
still remaining of what £ now say, and may see the houses that have been depo- 
pulated by their rapacious hands, with those wives and families that are in black 
mourning for their slaughtered relations; as also, you may hear their groans 
and lamentations all the city over; for there is nobody but hath tasted of the in- 
cursions of these profane wretches, who have proceeded to that degree of mad. 
ness, as not only to have transferred their impudent robberies out of the country 
and the remote cities into this city, the very face and head of the whole nation, 


but out .of the city into the temple also; for that is now made their recepracia” 


and refuge, and the fountain-head whence their preparations are made against 
us. And this place, which is adored by the habitable world, and honored by 
such as only know it by report, as far as the ends of the earth, is trampled upon 
by these wild beasts born among ourselves.. They now triumph in the desperate 
condition they are already in, when they hear that one people are going to fight 
against another people, and one city against another city, and that your nation 
hata gotten an army together against its own bowels. Instead of which proce- 
dure it were highly fit “and reasonable, as I said before, for you to join with 
us in cutting off these wretches, and in particular to be revenged on them for 
putting this very cheat upon you; [ mean, for having the impudence to invite you 
to assist them, of whom they ought to have stood in fear, as ready to punish them. 
But if you haye some regard to these men’s invitation of you, yet may you lay 
aside your arms, and come into the city under the notion of our kindred, and 
take upon you a middle name between that. of auxiliaries and of enemies, and 
so become judges in this case. However, consider what these men will gain by 
being called into judgment before you, for such undeniable and such flagrant 
crimes, who would not vouchsafe to hear such as had no accusations laid against 
them to speak a word for themselves. Howgyeds let them gain this advantage 
by your coming. But still, if you will neither take our part in that indignation 
we have at these men, nor judge between us, the third thing I have to propose is 
this, that you let us both alone, and neither insult upon our calamities, nor abide 
with these plotters against their metropolis; for though you should have ever so. 
great a suspicion that some of us have discoursed with the Romans, it is in your 
power to watch the passages into the city ; and im case any thing that we have 
been accused of is brought to light, then to come and defend your metropolis, and 
to inflict punishment on those that are found guilty ; for the enemy cannot prevent 
you, who are now so near to the city. But if, after all, none of these proposals 
seem acceptable and moderate, do not you wonder that the gates are shut against 
you, while you bear your arms about you.” 

4. ‘Thus spake Jesus: yet did not the multitude of the Idumeans give any at- 
tention to what he said, but were in a rage, because they did not meet with a 
ready entrance into the city. ‘The generals also had indignation at the offer of 
laying down their arms, and looked upon it as equal to a captivity to throw them 
away at any man’s injunction whomsoever. But Simon the son of Cathlas, one 
of their commanders, with much ado quieted the turault of his own men, and stood 
so that the high priests might hear him, and said as follows:—‘“I can no longer 
, wonder that the patrons of liberty are under custody in the temple, since there 
are those that shut the gates of our common city* to their own nation; and at the 
same time are prepared to admit the Romans into it; nay, perhaps, are disposed 
to crown the gates with garlands at their coming, while they speak to the Idu. 
means from their towers, and enjoin them to throw down their arms which they 
have taken up for the preservation of its liberty: and while they will not intrust 

* This appellation of Jerusalem given it here by Simon, the general of the Idumeans, The common ctty 
uf the Idumeans, who were proselytes of justice, as well as of the original native Jews, greatly confirms 


that maxim of the rabbins, here set down by Reland, that Jerusalem was not assigned or appropriated to 


the tribe of Benjamin or Judah, but every tribe had equal right to it {at their coming to worship there @ 
the several festivals.] See a little before, ch. iii. sect. 3. 
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the guard of our metropolis to their kindred, profess to make them judges of the 
differences that are among them; nay, while they accuse some men of having 
slain others without a legal tria!, they do themselves condemn a whole nation 
after an ignominious manner ; and lave now walled up that city from their own 
nation, which used to be open to even all foreigners that came to worship there. 
We have, indeed, come in great haste to you, and toa war against our own 
countrymen: and the reason why we have made such haste is this, that we may 
preserve that freedem which you are so unhappy as to betray. You have probably 
been guilty of the like crimes against those whom you keep in custody, and have, 
I suppose, collected together the like plausible pretences against them also that 
you make use of against us: after which you have gotten the mastery of those 
within the temple, and keep them in custody, while they are only taking care of 
the public affairs. You have also shut the gates of the city in general against 
nations that are the most nearly related to you: and while you give such injuri- 
ous commands to others, you complain that you have been tyrannized over by 
them; and fix the name of unjust governors upon such as are tyrannized over by 
yourselves. Who can bear this your abuse of words, while they have a regard 
to the contrariety of your actions? unless you mean this, that those Idumeans do 
now exclude you out of your metropolis, whom you exclude from the sacred offices 
of your own country. One may, indeed, justly complain of those that are be- 
sieged in the temple, that whea they had courage enough to punish those tyrants 
which you call eminent men, and free from any accusations, because of their be- 
ing your companions in wickedness, they did not begin with you, and thereby cut 
off beforehand the most dangerous parts of this treason. But if these men have 
been more merciful than the public necessity required, we that are Idumeans will 
preserve this house of God, and will fight for our common country, and will op. 
pose by war as well those that attack them from abroad, as those that betray them) 
from within. Here will we abide before the walls in our armour, until either the - 
Romans grow weary in waiting for you, or you become friends to liberty, and re. 
pent of what you have done against it.” 
~ 5, And now did the Idumeans make an acclamation to what Simon had said 
but Jesus went away sorrowful, as seeing that the Idumeans were against all 
moderate counsels, and that the city was besieged on both sides. Nor, indeed, 
were the minds of the Idumeans at rest; for they were in a rage at the injury 
that had been offered them, by their exclusion out of the city; and when they 
thought the zealots had been strong, but saw nothing of theirs to support them, 
they were in' doubt about the matter, and many of them repented that they had 
come thither. But the shame that would attend them, in case they returned with. 
out doing any thing at all, so far overcame that their repentance, that they lay a!l 
night before the wall, though in a very bad encampment; for there broke out 
a prodigious storm in the night, with the utmost violence, and very strong winds, 
with the largest showers of rain, with continual lightnings, terrible thunderings, 
and amazing coneussions and bellowings of the earth that was in an earthquake. 
“These things were a manifest indication that some destruction was coming upon 
men, when the system of the world was put into this disorder, and any one would 
guess that these wonders foreshowed some grand calamities that were coming. 

6. Now the opinion of the Idumeans and of the citizens was one and the same. 
The Idumeans thought that God was angry at their. taking arms, and that they 
would not escape punishment for their making war upon their metropolis. Ana. 
nus and his party thought that they had conquered without fighting, and that God 
acted as a general for them; but truly they proved both ill conjectures at what 
was to come, and made those events to be ominous to their enemies, while they 
were themselves to undergo the ill effects of them ; for the Idumeans fenced one 
another by uniting their bodies into one band, and thereby kept themselves wartn, 
and connecting their shields over their heads, were sot so much hurt by the rain. 

But the zealots were more deeply concerned for the danger these men were u 
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than they t were for themselves, and got together, and looked about them to see 
whether they could devise any means OP assisting them. The hotter sort of them 
thought it best to furce their guards with their arms, and after that to fall into the 
midst of the city. and publicly open the gates to those that came to their assist.’ 
ence; as supposing the guards would be in disorder, and give way at such an un- 
expected attempt of theirs, especially as the greater part of them were unarmed 
and unskilled in affairs bf war; and that Besides the multitude of the citizens 
would not be easily gathered together, but confined to their houses by the storm; 
and that if there were any hazard ‘in their undertaking, it became them to suffer 
any thing whatsoever themselves, rather than to overlook so great a multitude as 
were miserably perishing on their account. But the more prudent part of them 
disapproved of this forcible method, because they saw not only the guards about 
them very numerous, but the walls of the city itself carefully watched, by reason 
ofthe Idumeans. ‘They also supposed that Ananus would be everywhere, and 
visit the guards every hour; which, indeed, was done upon other nights, but was 
omitted that night, not by reason of any slothfulness of Ananus, but by the over. 
bearing appointment of fate, that so both he might himself perish, and the mullti- 
tude.of the guards might perish with him ; for tr ‘uly as the night was far gone, and 
the storm very terrible, Ananus gave the guards in the cloisters leave to go te 
sleep ; while it came into the heads of the zealots to make use of the saws belong- 
ing to the temple, and to cut the bars of the gates to pieces. The noise of the 
wind, and that not inferior sound of the thunder, did here also conspire with their 
designs, that the noise of the saws was not heard by the others. : 
7. So they secretly went out of the temple to the wall of the city, and paid 
use of their saws, and opened-that gate which was over against the Idumeans. 
Now at first there came a fear upon the Idumeans themselves which disturbed 
them, as imagining that Ananus and his party were coming to attack them, so that 
every one of them had his right hand upon his sword, in order to defend himself; 
but they soon came to know who they were that came to them, and were entered 
the city. And had the Idumeans then fallen upon the city, nothing could have 
hindered them from destroying the people every man of them, such was the rage 
they were in at that time: but as they first of all made haste to get the zealots 
out of custody, which those that brought them in earnestly desired them to do, 
and not to overlook those for, whose sake they were come, in the midst of theu 
_ distresses, nor to bring them into a still greater danger; for that when they had 
once seized on the guards, it would be easy for them to fall upon the city ; but 
that if the city were once alarmed, they would not thea be able to overcome those 
guards, because as soon as they should perceive they were there, they would put 
themselves in order to fight them, and would hinder their coming into the temple. 


—_—_——. 


CHAP. V. 


The Cruelty of the Idumeans, when they were gotten into the Temple during the 
Storm, and of the Zealots. Concerning the Slaughter of Ananus, and Jesus, 
and Zacharias. And how the Idumeans retired home. 


§ 1. Tris advice pleased the Idumeans, and they ascended through the city to 
the temple. ‘The zealots were also in great expectation of their coming, and 
eurnestly waited for them. When, therefore, these were entering, they also 
came boldly out of the inner temple, and mixing themselves among the Idumeans. 
they attacked the guards, and some of those that were upon the watch, but were 
fallen asleep, they killed as they were arleep; but as those that were now 
awakened made a cry, the whole multitude arose, and in the amazement they 


were in, caught hold of their arms immediately, and betook themselves to their 
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own cefence; and so long as they thought they were only the zealots who at 
tacked them, they went on boldly, as hoping to overpower them by their numbers, 
bu. when they saw others pressing in upon them also, they perceived the Idu- 
means were got in; and the greatest part of them laid aside their arms, together 
with their courage, and betook themselves to lamentations. But some few ofthe 
younger sort covered themselves with their armour, and valiantly received the 
dumeans, and for a great while protectea the multitude of old men. Others, in- 

deed, gave a signal to those that were in the city of the calamities they were in ;' 
but when these were also made sensible that the Idumeans were come in, none 
of them durst come to their assistance; only they returned the terrible echo 
of wailing, and lamented their misfortunes. A great howling of the women was 
excited also, and every one of the guards were in danger of being killed. ‘The 
zealots also joined in the shouts raised by the Idumeans; and the storm itself 
rendered the cry more terrible: nor did the Idumeans spare any body; for as 
they are naturally a most barbarous and’ bloody nation, and had been distressed 
by the tempest, they made use of their weapons against those that had shut the 
gates against them, and acted in the same manner as to those that supplicatea 
for their lives, and to those that fought them, insomuch that they ran through those 
with their swords who desired them.to remember the relation there was between 
them, and begged of them to have regard to their common temple. Now there 
was at present neither any place for flight, nor any hope of preservation, but as 
they were driver ene upon another in heaps, so were they slain. ‘Tlvus the 
greater part were driven together by force, as there was now no place of retire. 
taent, and the murderers were upon them, and, having no other way, threw them- 
velves down headlong into the city; whereby, in my opinion, they underwent a 
nore miserable destruction than that which they avoided, because that was a 
voluntary one. And now the outer temple was all of it overflowed with blooa ; 
and that day, as it came on, saw eight thousand five hundred dead bodies there. 
2. But the rage of the Idumeans was not satiated by these slaughters ; but they 
now betook themselves to the city, and plundered every house, and slew every 
one they met: and for the other multitude they esteemed it needless to go on with 
killing them, but they sought for the high priests, and the generality went with 
the greatest zeal against them: and as soon as they caught them they slew them, 
and then standing upon their dead bodies, in way of jest, upbraided Ananus with 
his kindness to the people, and Jesus with his speech made to them from the wall. 
Nay, they proceeded to that degree of impiety, as to cast away their dead bodies 
without burial, although the Jews used to take so much care of the burial of men, 

that they took down those that were condemned and crucified, and buried them | 
before the going down of the sun. I should not mistake if I said that the death 
of Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of the city, and that from this 
very. day may be dated the overthrow of her wall and the ruin of her affairs, 
whereon they saw their high priest, and the procurer of their preservation, slain 
in the midst of their city. He was on other accounts also a venerable and a very 
just man; and besides the grandeur of that nobility, and dignity, and honour, of. 
which he was possessed, he had been a lover of ‘a kind of parity, even with re- 
gard to the meanest of the people: he was a prodigious lover of liberty, and an 
admirer of democracy in government, and did ever prefer the public welfare 
before his own advantage, and preferred peace above all things; for he was 
thoroughly sensible that the Romans were not to be conquered. He also fore. 
saw that of necessity a war would follow; and that unless the Jews made up 
matters. with them very dexterously, they would be destroyed: to say all in a 
word, if Ananus had survived, they had certainly compounded matters , for he 
was a shrewd man in speaking and persuading the people, and had already gotten 
the mastery of those that opposed his designs, or were for the war. And the 
Jews had then put abundance of delays in the way of the Romans, if they had 
liad such a general as he was. Jesus was also joined with him, and although he 
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were inferior to him upon the comparison, he was superior to the rest; andI can. 
not but think that it was because God had doomed this city to destruction as a 
polluted city, and resolved to purge his sanctuary by fire, that he cut off these 
their great defenders and well-wishers; while those that a little before had worn 
the sacred garments, and had presided over the public worship,* and had been 
esteemed venerable by those that dwelt on the whole habitable earth when they 
came into our city, were cast out naked, and seemed to be the food of dogs and 
wild beasts. And I cannot but imagine thai virtue itself groaned at these men’s 
case, and lamented that she was here so terribly conquered by wickedness. And 
this at last was the end of Ananus and Jesus. 

3. Now after these were slain, the zealots and the multitude of the Idumeans 
fell upon the people as upon a flock of profane animals, and cut their throats; 
and for the ordinary sort, they were destroyed in what place soever they caught 
them. But for the noblemen and the youth, they first, caught them and bound 
them, and shut them up in prison, and put off their slaughter, in hopes that some 
of them would turn over to their party; but not one of them would comply with 
their desires, but all of them preferred death before being inrolled among such 
wicked wretches, as acted against their own country. [But this refusal of theirs 
brought upon them terrible torments; for they were so scourged and tortured that 
their bodies were not able to sustain thgir torments, till at length, and with difli- 
eulty, they had the favour to be slain. ‘Those whom they caught in the daytime 
were slain in the night, and then their bodies were carried out, and thrown away, 
that there might be room for other prisoners; and the terror that was upon the peo. 
ple was so great, that no one had courage enough either openly to weep for the 
dead man that was related to him, or to bury him; but those that were shut up 
in their own houses could only shed tears in secret, and durst not even groan, 
without great caution, lest any of their enemies should hear them; for if they did, 
those that mourned for others soon underwent the same death with those whom 
they mourned for, Only, in the night-time, they would take up a little dust, and 
throw it upon their bodies; and even some that were the most ready to expose 
themselves to danger would do it in the day time; and there were twelve thousand 
of the better sort who perished in this manner. 

4, And now these zealots and Idumeans were quite weary of barely killing 
men, so they had the impudence of setting up fictitious tribunals and jJudica.- 
tures for that purpose; and as they intended to have Zacharias,f the son of 
Baruch, one of the most eminent of the citizens, slain; so what provoked them 
against him was that hatred of wickedness and love of liberty which were 
so eminent in him: he was also a rich man, so that by taking him off, 
they did not only hope to seize his effects, but also to get rid of a man that 
had great power to destroy them. So they called together, by a public pro. 
clamation, seventy of the principal men of the populace, for a show, as if 
they were real judges, while they had no proper authority. Before these was 
Zacharias accused of a design to betray their polity to the Romans, and had 


* Koopixy Spirnda, or worldly worship, as the author to the Hebrews calls the sanctuary, a ytoy xoopes 
xoy, a worldly sanctuary. 

+ Some commentators are ready to suppose, that this Zacharias the son of Baruch, here most unjustly 
slain by the Jews in the temple, was the very same person with Zacharias the son of Barachias, whore 
our Saviour says the Jews slew Letween the temple and the altar, Matt. xxiii. 35. This is a somewhat 
strange exposition: since Zachariah the prophet was really the son of Barachia and grandson of Iddo, 
Zech. i. 1, and how he died, we have no other account than that before us in St. Matthew, while this 
Zacharia was the sou of Baruch ; since the slaughter was past when our Saviour spoke those words, the 
Jews had then already slain him; whereas this slaughter of Zacharias the son of Baruch, in Josephus, 
was they about 34 years future; and since that slaughter was between the temple and the altar, in the 
court ol the priests, one of the most sacred and remote parts of the whole temple, while this was, in Jo- 
sephus’s own words, in the middle of the temple, and much the most probably in the cour: of Israel only 
‘for we have had no intimation that the zealots had at this time profaned the court of the priests. S 7 
B. v. ch. i. sect. 2.) Nor dof believe that our Jusephus, who always insists on the peculiar sacrednesr 
of that inmost court, and of the holy house that was in it, would have omitted so material an aggrava- © 
tion of this barbarous murder, as perpetrated in a place so very holy, had that been the true piuce o 


#. See Antia B. xi. ch. vii sect. 1, and the note here on B. y. ch. i. sect. 2. ; 
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traitorously senf to Vespasian for that purpose. Now there appeared no proof 
or sign of what he was accused, but they affirmed themselves, that they were well 
persuaded that so it was, and desired that such their affirmation might be taken 
for sufficient evidence. Now when Zacharias plainly saw that there was no way 
remaining for his escape from them, as having been treacherously called before 
them, and then put in prison, but not with any intention of a legal trial, he took 
great liberty of speech in that despair of his life he was under. - Accordingly, | 
he stood up, and laughed at their pretended accusation, and in a few words con. 
futed the crimes laid to his charge; after which he turned his speech to his ac- 
cusers, and went over distinctly all their transgressions of the law, and made 
heavy lamentations upon the eonfusion they had brought public affairs to. In 
the meantime the zealots grew tumultuous, and had much ado to abstain from 
drawing their swords, altnough they designed to preserve the appearance and 
show of a judicature to the end. They were also desirous, on other accounts, 
to try the judges, whether they would be mindful of what was just at their own 
peril. Now the seventy judges brought in their verdict, that the person accused 
was not guilty, as choosing rather to die themselves with him, than to have his 
_death laid at their doors: hereupon there arose a great clamour of the zealots 
upon his acquittal; and they all had indignation at the judges, for not under. 
standing that the authority that was given them was but in jest. So two of the 
boldest of them fell upon Zacharias in the middle of the temple, and slew him; 
and as he fell down dead, they bantered him, and said,—‘* Thou hast also our 
verdict, and this will prove a more sure acquittal to thee than the other.” They 
also threw him down from the temple immediately into the valley beneath it. 
Moreover they struck the judges with the backs of their swords, by way of abuse, 
and thrust them out of the court of the temple ; and spared their lives with no other 
design than that, when they were dispersed among the people in the city, they 
might become their messengers, to let them know they were no better than slaves. 

5. But by this time the Idumeans repented of their coming, and were displeased 
at what had been done; and when they were assembled together by one of the 
zealots, who had come privately to them, he declared to them what a number of 
wicked pranks they had themselves done in conjunction with those that had in. 
vited them, and gavea particular account of what mischiefs had been done against 
their metropolis. He said, that “ they had taken arms as though the high priests 
were betraying their metropolis to the Romans, but had found no indt¢ation of 
any such treachery; but that they had succoured those that had pretended to be- 
lieve such a thing, while they did themselves the works of war and tyranny after 
an insolent manner. It had been, indeed, their business to have hindered them 
_ from such their proceedings at the first; but seeing they had once been partners 
with them in shedding the blood of their own countrymen, it was high time to 
put a stop to such crimes, and not continue to afford any more assistance to such 
as are subverting the laws of their forefathers; for that if any had taken it ill that 
the gates had been shut against them, and they had not been permitted to come 
into the city, yet that those who had excluded them have been punished, and 
Ananus is dead, and that almost all those people had been destroyed in one night’s 
time: that one may perceive many of themselves now repenung for what’ they 
had done, and might see the horrid barbarity of those that had invited them; and 
that they had no regard to such as had saved them: that they were’ so impudent 
as to perpetrate the vilest things under the eyes of those that had supported them ; 
and that their wicked actions would be laid to the charge of the Idumeans, and 
would be so laid to their charge till somebody obstructs their proceedings, or se. 
parates himself from the same wicked action: that they, therefore, ought to retire 
home, since the imputation of treason appears to be a calumny, and that there 
was no expectation of the coming of the Romans at this time, and that the govern. 
ment of the city was secured by such walls as cannot easily be thrown down, 
aud, by avoiding anv farther fellowship with these bad men, to make some ex. 
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‘cuse for themselves, as to what they had been so far deluded as to have been 
partners with them hitherto.” ; 


—-— 


CHAP. VI 


How the Zealots, when they were freed from the Idumeans, slew a great many 
more of the Citizens. And how Vespasian dissuaded the Romans, when 
they were very earnest to march against the Jews, from proceeding in the 
War at that Time. 


§ 1. Tue Idumeans complied with these persuasions; and in the first place they 
set those that were in the prisons at liberty, being about two thousand of the 
populace, who thereupon fled away immediately to Simon, one whom we shall 
speak of presently. Afier which these Idumeans retired from Jerusalem, and 
went home, which departure of theirs was a great surprise to both parties ; for 
the people, not knowing of their repentance, pulled.up their courage for a while, 
as e.sed of so many of their enemies, while the zealots grew more insolent, not 
as deserted by their confederates, but as freed from such men as might hinder 
their designs. and put some stop to their wickedness. Accordingly, they made 
ne longer any delay, nortook any deliberation in their enormous practices, but 
made use of the shortest method for all their executions; and what they had 
once resolved upon they put in practice sooner than any one could imagine. But 
their thirst was chiefly after the blood of valiant men, and men of good families ; 
the one sort of which they destroyed out of envy, the other out of fear; for they 
thought their whole security lay in leaving no potent men alive ; on which ac. 
count they slew Gorion, a person eminent in dignity, and on account of his family 
also; he was also for a democracy, and of as great boldness and freedom of 
spirit as were any of the Jews whosoever; the principal thing that ruined him, 
added to his other advantages, was his free speaking. Nor did Niger of Perea 
escape their hands: he had been a man of great valour in their war with the 
Romans, but was now drawn through the middle of the city; and as he went he 
frequently cried out, and showed the scars of his wounds; and when he was drawn | 
out of the gates, and despaired of his preservation, he besought them to grant him 
a burial; but as they had threatened him beforehand not to grant him any spot 
of earth for a grave, which he chiefly desired of them, so did they slay him 
{without permitting him to be buried.] Now when they were slaying him, he 
made this imprecation upon them, that they might undergo both famine and pes. 
tilence in this war; and, besides all, that they might come to the mutual slaughter 
of one another ; all which imprecations God confirmed against these impious 
men, and was what come most justly upon them, when not long afterward they 
tasted of their own madness in their mutual seditions one against another. Se 
when this Niger was killed, their fears of being overturned were diminished ; 
and, indeed, there was no part of the people but they found out some pretence 
to destroy them; for some were, therefore, slain, because they had had differ. 
ences with some of them: and as to those who had not opposed them in times 
of peace, they watched seasonable opportunities to gain some accusation against 
them; and if any one did not come near them at all, he was under their sus. 
picion as a proud man: if any one came with boldness, he was esteemed a cone 
temner of them; and if any one came as aiming to oblige them, he was sup- 
posed to have some treacherous plot against them; while the only punishment 
of crimes, whether they were of the greatest or smallest sort, was death. Nor 
could any one escape unless he were very inconsiderable, either on account of 
the meanness of his birth or on account of his fortune. inher ‘ 

_, 2- And now all the rest of the commanders of the Romans deemed this se 
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dition among their enemies to .be of; great advantage to them, and were very 
earnest to march to the city; and they urged Vespasian, as their lord and gene. 
Fal in all cases, to make haste ; and said to him, that, “ the providence of God is 
on our side, by setting our enemies at variance against one another; that still the 
change in such cases may be sudden, and the Jews may quickly be at one again, 
either because they may be tired out with their civil miseries, or repent them of 
such doings.” But Vespasian replied, that “ they were greatly mistaken in what 
they thought fit to be done, as those that, upon the theatre, love to make a show of 
their hands and of their weapons, but do it to their own hazard, withuut considering 
what was for their advantage and for their security ; for that if they now go and 
attack the city immediately, they shail but occasion their enemies to unite to- 
gether, and shall convert their force, now it is in its height, against themselves ; 
butif they stay awhile they shall have fewer enemies because they will be con- 
sumed in this sedition: that God acts as a general of the Romans better than he 
can do, and is giving the Jews up to them without any pains of their own, and 
granting their army a victory without any danger: that, therefore, it is their best 
way while their enemies are destroying each other with their own hands, and 
falling into the greatest of misfortunes, which is that of sedition, to sit still as 
spectators of the dangers they run into, rather than to fight hand to hand with 
men that love murdering, and are mad one against another. But if any one 
imagines that the glory of victory, when it is gotten without fighting, will be more 
insipid, let him know this much, that a glorious success quietly obtained is more 
profitable than the dangers of a battle; for we ought to esteem those that do 
what is agreeable to temperance and prudence no less glorious than those that 
have gained great reputation by their actions in war: that he shall lead on his 
army with greater force when their enemies are diminished, and his own army 
refreshed after the continual labours they had undergone. However, that this 
is not a proper time to propose to ourselves the glory of victory; for that the 
Jews are not now employed in making of armour or building of walls, nor, in- 
deed, in getting together auxiliaries, while the advantage will be on their side 
who gaye them such opportunity of delay ; but that the Jews are vexed to pieces 
every day by their civil wars and dissensions, and are under greater miseries 
than, if they were once taken, could be inflicted on them by us. Whether, there- 
fore, any one hath regard to what is for our safety, he ought to suffer these Jews 
to destroy one another, or whether he hath regard to the greater glory of the 
action, we ought by no means to meddle with these men, now they are af. 
flicted with a distemper at home; for should we now conquer them, it would be 
said the conquest was not owing to our bravery but to their sedition.” —_— 

3. And now the commanders joined in their approbation of what Vespasian 
had said, and it. was soon discovered how wise an opinion he had given. And, 
indeed, many there were of the Jews that deserted every day, and fled away 
from the zealots, although their flight was very difficult, since they had guarded 
every passage out of the city, and slew every one that was caught at them, 
as taking it. for granted they were going over to the Romans; yet did he who 
gave them money get clear off, while he only that gave them none was voted 
a traitor. So the upshot was this, that the rich purchased their flight by money, 
while none but the poor were slain. Along all the roads also vast numbers of 
dead bodies lay on heaps, and even many of those that were so zealous in deserting 
at length chose rather to perish within the city; for the hopes of burial made 
‘death in their own city appear of the two less terrible to them. But these 
zealots came at last to that degree of barbarity, as not to bestow a burial either 
on those slain in the city or on those that lay along the roads; but as if they had 
made an agreement to cancel both the laws of their country and the laws of 
nature, and at the same time that they defiled men with their wicked actions, they 
would pollute the divinity itself also, they left the dead bodies to putrifv under the 
sun; and the same punishment was allotted to such as buried’any, as to those 
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that deserted, which was no other than death; while he that granted the favow: 
of a grave to another would presently stand in need of a grave himself. To say 
all in a word, no other gentle passion was so entirely lost among them as mercy ; 
for what were the greatest objects of pity did most of all irritate these wretches, 
and they transferred their rage from the living to those that had been slam, and 
from the dead to the living. Nay, the terror was so very great, that he who 
survived called them that were first dead happy, as being at rest already ; as did 
those that were under torture in the prisons declare, that, upon this comparison, 
those that lay unburied were the happiest. These men, therefore, trampled upon 
ail the laws of men, and laughed at the laws of God; and for the oracles of the 
prophets, they ridiculed them as the tricks of jugglers; yet did these prophets 
foretell many things concerning [the rewards of| virtue and [punishments of] 
vice, which when these zealots violated, they occasioned the fulfilling of those 
very prophecies belonging to their own country: for there was a certain ancient 
oracle of those mén, that “ the city should then be taken, and the sanctuary 
burnt, by right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own 
hands should pollute the temple of God.”* Now while these zealots did not 
[quite] disbelieve these predictions, they made themselves the instruments of their 
accomplishment. | 


CHAP. VII. 


Mow John tyrannized over the Rest ; and what Mischiefs the Zealots did at Ma- 
sada. How also Vespasian took Gadara; and what Actions were per- 
formed by Placidus. 


§ 1. By this time John was beginning to tyrannize, and thought it beneath him 
to accept of barely the same honours that others had; and joining to himself by 
degrees a party of the wickedest of them all, he broke off from the rest of the 
faction. ‘This was brought about by his still disagreeing with the opinions of 
others, and giving out injunctions of his own, in a very imperious manner, so that 
it was evident he was setting up a monarchical power. Now some submitted to 
him out of their fear of him, and others out oftheir good will tohim; for he was 
a shrewd man to entice men to him, both by deludmg them and putting cheata 


upon them. Nay, many theré were that thought they should be safer them. 


selves, if the causes of their past insolent actions should now be reduced to 
one head, and not to a great many. His activity was so great, and that both 
in action and in counsel, that he had not a few guards about him; and yet there 
was a great party of his antagonists that left him; among whom envy at him 
weighed a great deal, while they thought it a very heavy thing to be in subjec- 
tion to one that was formerly their equal. But the main reason that moved mén 
against him was the dread of monarchy, for they could not hope easily to put an 
end to his power if he had oncé obtairied it; and yet they knew that he would 
have this pretence always against them, that they had opposed him when he was 
first advanced ; while every one chose rather to suffer any thing whatsoever in 
war, than that, when they had been in a voluntary slavery for some time, they 
should afterward perish. So the sedition was divided: into two parts, and Jobn 

* This prediction, that “ the city of [Jérusalem] should then be taken, and the sanctuary burnt, by 
right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own hands should pollute that témple ;” 
or, as itis, B. VI. ch. fi. sect 1,—‘ When any one shall begin to slay his countrymeén in the tity,” is want- 
ing in our present copies of the Old Testament. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 104—112. But this 
prediction, as Josephus weil remarks here, though, with the other .predictions of the prophets, it was 
now laughed at by the seditious, was by their very means soon exactly fulfilled. However, I cannot but 


here take notice of Grotius’s positive assertion upon Matt. xxvi. 9, here quoted by Dr. Hudson, that * it 
ought to be taken for gratited, asa certain truth, that many predictions of the Jewish prophets were pre 


served not in writing, but by memory.” Whereas, it seems to m2, so far from certain, that I think 


nas no evidence nor probability at all. A 
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reiened in opposition to his adversaries over one of them: but for their leaders 
they watched one another, nor did they at all, or at least very little, meddle 
with arms in their quarrels; but they fought earnestly against the people, and 
contended one with another which of them should bring home the greatest 
prey. But because the city had to struggle with three of the greatest mis- 
fortunes, war, and tyranny, and sedition, it appeared upon the comparison that 
the war was the least troublesome to the populace of them all. Accordingly 
they ran away from their own houses to foreigners, and. obtained that preserva- 
tion from the Romans which they despaired to obtain among their own people. 

2. And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order to bring our nation to destruc. 
tion. ‘There was a fortress of very great strength not far from Jerusalem, which 
had been built by our ancient kings, both as a repository for their effects in the 
hazards of war, and for the preservations of their bodies at the same time. It 
was called Masada. Those that were called Sicarii had taken possession of it 
formerly ; but at this time they overran the neighbouring countries, aiming only 
to procure to themselves necessaries, for the fear they were then in prevented 
their further ravages. But when once they were informed that the Roman army 
lay still, and that the Jews were divided between sedition and tyranny, they hold- 
ly undertook greater matters; and at the feast of unleavened bread, which the 
Jews celebrate in memory of their deliverance from the Egyptian. bondage, when 
they were sent back into the country of their forefathers, they came down by 
night, without being discovered by those that could have prevented them, and 
overran a certain small city called Engaddi. In which expedition they prevent- 
ed those citizens that could have stopped them, before they could arm themselves, 
and fightthem. They also dispersed them, and cast them out of the city: as for 
such as could not run away, being women and children, they slew ef them above 
seven hundred. Afterward, when they had-carried every thing out of their hou- 
ses, and had seized upon all the fruits that were in a flourishing condition, they 
brought them into Masada. And, indeed, these men Jaid all the villages that 
were about the fortress waste, and made the whole country desolate ; while thery 
came to them every day from all parts not a few men, as corrupt as themselves. 
At that time all the other regions of Judea, that had HREHD been at rest, were 
in motion, by means of the robbers. Now as it isin a human body, if the princi« 
pal part be inflamed, all the members are subject to the same distemper, so by 
means of the sedition and disorder that was in the metropolis had the wicked men 
that were in the country opportunity to ravage the same. Accordingly, when 
every one of them had plundered their own villages, they then retired into the 
desert: yet were these men that now got together, and joined in the conspiracy 
by parties too smali for an army, and too many for a gang of thieves ; and thus did 
they fall upon the holy places* and the cities; yet did it now so happen that 
they were somtimes very ill treated by those upon whom they fell with such vio- 
lence, and were taken by them as men are taken in war: but still they prevent- 
ed any farther punishment, as do robbers, who, as soon as their ravages [are dis- 
covered,]| run their way. Nor was there now any part of Judea that was not in 
a miserable condition, as well as its most eminent city also. 

' 3. These things were told Vespasian by deserters: for although the seditivus 
watched all the passages out of the city, and destroyed all, whosoever they were, 
that came thither, yet were there some that had concealed themselves ; and when 
they had fled to the Romans, persuaded their general to come to the city’s assis. 
tance, and save the remainder of the people ; “informing him withal, that it was 
upon account of the people’s good will to the Romans that many of them wero 

* By this 2 or holy places, as distinct from cities, must be meant proseuche or houses of prayer, Gil 
ef cities; of which we find mention made in the New Testament and otherauthors. See Luke, vi. 12; 
Acts, xvi. 13, 16; Antiq. B. xiv. ch. x. sect. 23; his Life, sect. 54. In qua te quero proseucha ? Juvenal, 
Sat. iii. ver. 296. They were situated sometimes by the sides of rivers, Acts. xvi, 13, or by the seaside, 


Autig. B. xiv, ch, x. sect..23, So did the seventy-two rp habs go to 0 pray er every ingrning by the Soke 
sitle! before they went to their work, RP. xii. ch. ii, sect. 12 
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already slain, and. the survivers in danger of the, same treatment.’ Vespasian. did, 
indeed, already pity the calamities these men were in, and arose, in appearance, 
as. though he was going to besiege Jerusalem, but in reality to deliver, them, from 
a [worse] siege they were already under... However, he was obliged ‘first. to 
overthrow what remained elsewhere, and to leave nothing out of Jerusalem behind 
him that might interrupt him in that siege. Accordingly, he marched against 
Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, which was a place of strength, and entered that 
city on the fourth day of the month Dystrus | Adar ;] for the men,of power had sent 
an embassage. to hin, without the knowledge of the seditious, to treat about a sur: 
render; which, they did out of the desire they had,of peace, and for saving their 
effects, because many of the citizens of Gadara were rich men... Thisyembassy 
the opposite party. knew nothing of, but discovered it as Vespasian was'approach, 
ing near.the. citys. However, they despaired of keeping possession ofthe city, 
as being inferior in number to their enemies which were within the city, and geeing 
the Romans very near to the city; so they resolved to fly, bat thought it dishon: 
ourable to do it without shedding some blood, and revenging themselves on the 
authors of this surrender; so they seized upon, Dolesus (a person-not only the first 
‘in rank and family, in that city, but one that seemed the oceasion of sending such 
an embassy,) and slew, him, and treated his dead body afier a barbarous manner, 
so very violent was their anger at him, and then ran out of the city. And as now 
the Roman army was just upon them, the people of Gadara admitted Vespasian 
with joyful; acclamations, and received from him the security of his right hand 

as also a garrison of horsemen and fectmen, to guard them against the excursions 
of the ruuagates ; for as to their wall, they had pulled it down before the Romans 
desired them. so to. do, that they might thereby give them. assurance that: they, 
were lovers of peace, and that, if they had a mind, they could not now make war 
against them. 

4, And now Vespasian sent Placidus against those that had fled from Gadara, 
~with five hundred horsemen and three thousand footmen, while he returned hime 
self to Ceesarea with the rest of the army. But as soon as these fugitives saw 
the horsemen that pursued them just upon their backs, and before they cametoa 
close fight, they ran together to a certain village which was, called Bethennadris, 
where finding a great multitude of young men, and arming them, partly by their 
ewn consent, partly by force, they rashly and suddenly assaulted Placidus and the 
troops that. were with him. These horsemen at the first onset gave way.a little, 
as contriving.to entice them farther off the wall; and when they had,drawn them 
ito a place fit for their purpose, they made their horse encompass them round, 
and threw their darts at them. So the horsemen cut off the flight of the fugitives, 
while the foot terribly destroyed those that fought against them ;, for those Jews 
did no more than show their courage, and then were destroyed; for as they feli 
upon the Romans when they, were joined.close together, and, as it were, walled 
about with, their entire armour, they were not able to find any place where the 
darts.could enter; nor were they anyway able to break their ranks, while they 
were themselves run through by. the Roman darts, and like the wildest of wild 
beasts rushed upon the points of the others’.swords; so some of them were de. 
stroyed, as,cut with their enemies’ swords upon. their faces, and others were dis- 
persed by the horsemen. " 
9... Now. Placidus’s concern was to exclude them in their flight from getting into, 
the village ; and causing his horse,to march continually .on:that)side of them, he 
then turned short,upon them, and at ‘the same time his. men made. use of their 
darts, and easily took their aita-at those that were the nearest to. them, as they, 
made those that were farther off turn back by the terror they were in, till at Jast 
the most courageous of them brake through those horsemen, and fled to. the wall 
of the village. . And now those that guarded the wall were in great doubt what to 
do; for they could not bear the thoughts of excluding those that came from Ga- 
dara, because of their own people that were among them ; and yet, if they should, 
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admit them, they expected to-perish witl: them, which came to pass accordingly; 
for as they were crowding together at the wall, the Roman horsemen were just 
ready to fall in with them.) However, the guards prevented them, and shut the 
gates, when Placidus made an assault upon them, and fighting courageously till it 
was dark, he got possession of the wall and of the people that were in the city, 
when theuseléess multitude were destroyed; but those that were more potent ran 
away; and the soldiers plundered the houses, and set the village on fire. As for 
those that’ran out of the village, they stirred up:such as were in the country, and, 
exaggerating their own calamities, and telling them that the whole army of the 
Romans were upon them, they put them into great fear on every side; so they, 
got in great nutnbers together, and fled to Jericho, for they knew no other place 
that could afford them/any hope of escaping, it being a city that hada strong wall 
and a great multitude of inhabitants. But Placidus, relymg, much upon his horse- 
men ‘and his former good success, followed them, and slew al} that he overtook, 
as far as Jordan; and) when he had driven the whole multitude to the river side, 
where they were stopped by the current (for it had been augmented lately by rains, 
and was not fordable,) he put his soldiers in array over against them; so the ne- 
cessity the others were in provuxed them to hazard: a battle, because there was 
no'plaee whither they could fies. ‘They then extended themselvesia very great 
way along the banks of the river, and sustained the darts that were thrown at them. 
as wellas the attacks'of the horsemer,, who beatmany of them, and pushed they: 
into the current.’ At which fight, hand to hand, fifteen thousand: of them were) 
slain, while the number of those that were unwillingly forced to leap into Jordas 
was prodigious. There were besides wo thousand and two hundred taken pri. 
sdners. A mighty prey wes taken also, consisting of asses, and sheep, and cu 
mels, ‘and oxen. FO. : 

6. Now this destrtiction that fell upon theeJews, as it was not inferior to any of 
the rest in itself, so'did it still appear greater than it really was: and this because 
not only the whole country through which they fled was filled with slaughter, and 
Jordan could not be passed over by reason of the dead bodies that were in it, but. 
because the lake Asphaltitis was also full of dead bodies, that were carried down 
into it by the river.’ And now Placidus, after this g0d success that he had had. 
feli violently upon the neighbouring smaller cities and villages; when, he took 
Abila, and Julias; and Bezemoth, and all those that lay as far.as the lake As~. 
phaltitis, and put such of the deserters into each of them as he thought proper. 
He then put his soldiers on board the ships, and slew such as had fledto the lake. 
insomuch that all Perea had either surrendered themselves, or were taken by the 
Romans, as far as Macherus. 
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CHAP. VII.” 


How Vespasian, upon hearing of some Commotions in Gall,* made haste to finish 
the Jewish War. A Descriplion of Jericho and. of the Great. Plain ; wiih an 
$33: } Account besides of the Lake Asphaltitis. 


§ 1. In the meantime an account came that there were commotions in Gall, and 
that Vindex, together with the men of power in that country, had. revolted from 
Nero: which affair is more accurately described elsewhere. This report, thus 
related, to Vespasian, excited him to go on,briskly with tne war; for he foresaw 
already the civil wars which were coming upon them, nay, that the very govern. 
ment was in danger; and he thought, if he could first reduce the eastern parts ot” 
the empire te peace; he should make the fears for Italy the lighter: while, there 


fore, the winter was his hinderance [from going into the field, ]he put garrisons into” 
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the villages and smaller cities for their security: he put decurions also into the 
villages and centurions into the cities: he, besides this, rebwilt many of the cities 
that had been laid waste ; but at the beginning of the spring he took the greatest 
part of his army, and led it from Czesarea to Antipatris, where he spent two days 
in settling the affairs of that city, and then, on the third day, he marched on, laying 
waste and burning all the neighbouring villages. And when he had laid waste 
all the places about the toparchy of Thammnas, he passed on to Lydda and Jamnia,; 
and when both those cities had come over to him, he placed a great many of those. 
that had come over to him [from other places] as inhabitants therein, and then 
came to Emmaus, where he seized upon the passages which led thence to their 
metropolis, and fortified his camp, and, Jeaving the fifth legion therein, he came 
to the toparchy of Bethletephon. He then destroyed that place and the neigh- 
bouring places by fire, and fortified at proper places the strong holds all about’ 
Idumea; and when he had seized upon two villages which were in the very midst 
of Idumea, Betaris and Capartobas, he slew above ten thousand of the people, 
and carried into captivity above a thousand, and drove away the rest of the mul. 
titude, and placed no small part of his own forces in them, who overran and laid 
waste the whole mountainous country ; while he, with the rest of his forces, re- 
turned to Emmaus, whence he came down through the country of Samaria, and 
hard by the city, by others called Neapolis (or Sichem,) but by the people of that 
country Mabortha, or Corea, where he pitched his camp, on the second day of 
the month Desius [Sivan;] and on the day following he came to Jericho; on 
which day Trajan, one of his commanders, joined him with the forces he brought 
out of Perea, all the places beyond Jordan being subdued already. 

2, Hereupon a great multitude prevented their approach, and came out of 
Jericho, and fled to those mountainous parts that lay over against Jerusalem 
while that part which was left behind-was in a great measure destroyed ; they 
also found the city desolate. It is situated in a plain; but a naked and barren 
mountain, of a very great length, hangs over it, which extends itself to the land 
about Scythopolis northward, but as far as the country of Sodom and the utmost 
limits of the lake Asphaltitis southward. This mountain is all of it very uneven, 
and uninhabited by reason of its barrenness: there is an opposite mountain that 
is situated over against it on the other side of Jordan; this last begins at Julias 
and the northern quarters, and extends itself southward as far as Somorrhon,* 
which is the bounds of Petra in Arabia. In this ridge of mountains there is one_ 
called the Iron Mountain, that runs in length as faras Moab. Now the region 
that lies in the middle between these ridges of mountains is called the Great Plain; 
it reaches from the village Ginnabris as far as the lake Asphaltitis ; its length is 
two hundred and thirty furlongs, and its breadth one hundred and twenty, and ‘it 
is divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath two lakes in it, that of Asphaltitis ana 
that of ‘liberias, whose natures are opposite to each other: for the former is 
salt and unfruitful, but that of Tiberias is sweet and fruitful. ‘This plain is much 
burnt up in summer time, and by reason of the extraordinary heat, contains a 
very unwholesome air; it is all destitute of water excepting the river Jordan 
which water of Jordan is the occasion why those plantations of palm-trees that 
nre near its banks are more flourishing and much more fruitful, as are those that 
are remote from it not so flourishing or fruitful. To 

3. Notwithstanding which there is a fountain by Jericho that runs plentifully, 
and is very fit for watering the ground; it arises near the old city, which Joshua 
the son of Nun, the general of the Hebrews, took the first of all the cities of 
the land of Canaan by right of war. ‘The report is, that this fountain at the be 


ginning caused not only the blasting of the earth and the trees, but of the chil 


# Whetner this Somorrnon or Sornorrah ought not to be here written Gomorrah, as some MSS. in a 
manner have it (for the place meant by Josephus seems to be near Segor or Zoar, at the very south of 
the Dead Sea, hard by which stoud Sodom and Gomorrah,) cannot now be certainly determined, bud 
seems by no means improbable, 
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Uren born of women; and that it was entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature 
to all things whatscever, but that it was made gentle and very wholesome and 
fruitful by the prophet Elisha. This prophet was familiar with Elijah, and was 
his successor, whv, when he once was the guest of the people at Jericho, and 
the men of the place had treated him very kindly, he both made them amends as 
well as the country by alasting favour: for he went out of this city to this foun- 
lain, and threw into the current an earthen vessel full of salt; after which he 
stretched out his righteous hand unto heaven, and, pouring out a mild drink- 
offering, he made this supplication,* that ‘ the current might be mollified, and 
that the veins of fresh water might be opened ; that God also would bring into the 
place a more temperate and fertile air for the current, and would bestow t upon the 
people of that country plenty of the fruits of the earth and a succession of chil- 
dren ; and that this prolific water might never fail them while they continued to 
be righteous.” ‘To these prayers Elisha joined proper operations of his hands 
after a skilful manner, and changed the fountain; and that water, which had 
been the occasion of barrenness and famine before, from that time did supply a 
numerous posterity, and afford great abundance to the country. Accordingly, 
the power of it is so great in watering the ground, that if it do but once touch a 
country, it affords a sweeter nourishment than other waters do when they lie so 
tong upon them, till they are satiated with them. For which reason the advan- 
tase gained from other waters when they flow in great plenty is but small, while 
that of this water is great waen it flows even in little quantities. Accordingly, it 
waters a larger space of ground than any other waters do, and passes along a 
plain of seventy furlongs long and twenty broad; wherein it affords nourishment 
to those most excellent gardens that are thick set with trees. ‘There are in it 
many sorts of palm-trees that are watered by it, different from each other in 
taste and name ; the better sort of them, when they are pressed, yield an excel- 
lent kind of honey, not much inferior in sweetness to other honey. ‘This coun- 
try withal produces honey from bees; it also bears that balsam which is the 
most precious of all the fruits in that place, cypress-trees also, and those that 
bear myrobalanum; so that he who should pronounce this place to be divine . 
would not be mistaken, wherein is such plenty of trees produced as are very 
rare, and of the most excellent sort. And, indeed, if we speak of those other 
fruits, it will not be easy to light on any climate in the habitable earth that can 
well be compared to it: what is here sowed comes up in such clusters, the 
cause of which seems to me to be the warmth of the air and the fertility of the 
waters: the warmth calling forth the sprouts, and making them spread, and the 
moisture making every one of them take root firmly, and supplying that virtue 
which it stands in need of in summer-time. Now this country is then so sadly 
burnt up that nobody cares to come at it; and if the water be drawn up before 
sunrising, and after that exposed to the air, it becomes exceeding cold, and be- 
‘comes of a nature quite contrary to the ambient air: as in winter again it be 
comes warm; andif you go into it, it appears very gentle. The ambient air is 
here also of so good a temperature, that the people of the country are clothed 
in tinen only, even when snow covers the rest of Judea. This place is one hun- 
dred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty from Jordan. The country, as 
far as Jerusalem, is “desert and stoney ; but that as far as Jordan and the lake 
Asphaltitis lies lower indeed, though it be equally desert and barren. But so 
much shall suffice to have said about Jericho, and of the great happiness of lis 
situation. 

4. The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also worth describing. It is, as'l 
have said already, bitter and unfruitful. It is so light [or thick] that it bears up 
the heaviest things that are thrown into it; nor is “it easy for any one to make 
things sink therein to the bottom if he had a.mind so to do. Accordingly, when 


* This excellent prayer of Elisha is w anting in our copies, % Kings, ii. 21, 22, thongh it be reforree 
t« aso in the Apostoiical Consutiutions, B. vil. ch. xxxvii, and the success of it i Is mewi ioned j in them a, 
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Vespasian went’ to see it, he commanded that some who could not'swim should 
have their hands tied behind them and’ be thrown into the deep, when it so hap- 
pened that they all swam, asifa wind had forced them upwards. Moreoyer, the 
change of the colour of this lake is wonderful, for it changes its appearance thrice 
every day, and as the rays of the sun fall differently upon it, the light is, variously 
reflected.’ However, it casts up black clods of bitumen in many parts.of it; these 
swim at the top of the water, and resemb!e both in shape and bigness, headless 
bulls; and when the labourers that belong to the lake come toit, and catch hold 
of it, as it hangs together, they draw jit’ into their ships; but when the ship as 
full, it is not easy to cut off the rest; for itis su tenacious as to make the ship 
hang upon its clods, till they set it loose with the menstrual blood of women and 
with urine, to which alone it yields. This bitumen is not only useful, for the 
caulking of ships, but for the cure of men’s bodies; accordingly, it is mixed in a 
great many medicines. ‘The length of this lake is five hundred and eighty fur- 
longs, where it is extended as far as Zoar in Arabia, and its breadth is a hundred 
and fifty. "The country of Sodom* borders upon it. It was of old a most happy 
land, both for the fruits it bore and the riches of its cities, although it be now all 
burnt up. It is related how, for the impiety of its inhabitants, it was burnt by 
lightning; in consequence of which there are still the remainders of that divine 
fire ; and the traces [or shadows] of the five cities are still to be seen, as well as 
the ashes growing in their fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were fit to 
be eaten; but if you pluck them with your hands they dissolve into smoke and 
ashes. And thus what is related of this land of Sodom hath these marks of ere 
dibility, which our very sight affords us. ; 4 
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That Vespasian, after he had taken Gadara, made Preparation for the Siege of 
Jerusalem: ‘but that, wpon his hearing of the Death of Nero, he changed his 
Intentions : as also concerning Simon of Gerasa. 


4 

§ 1.. Awn. now Vespasian had fortified all the places round about Jerusalem, and 
erected citadels at Jericho and Adida, and placed garrisons in them both, partly 
eut of his own Romans and partly out of the body of his auxiliaries. “He’also 
sent Lucius Anrius to Gerasa, and delivered to him a body of horsemen and’a 
considerable number of footmen. So when he had taken the city, which he did 
at the first onset, he slew a thousand of those young men who had not prevented 
him by flying away ; but he took their families captive, and permitted his soldiers 
to plunder them of their effects ; after which he.set fire to their houses, and went 
away to the adjoining villages, while the men of power fled away, and the weaker 
part were desiroyed, and what was remaining was all burnt down. And now the 
war having gone through all the mountainous country, and all the plain country 
also, those that were at Jerusalem were deprived of the liberty of going out ofthe 
city : for as to such as had a mind to desert, they were watched by the zealots ; 
and as to such as were not yet on the side of the Romans, their army kept'them 
in, by encompassing the city round about on all sides. | 

2. Now as Vespasian was returned to Ceesarea, and was getting ready with all 
his army to march directly to Jerusalem, he was informed that Nero was dead, 
after he had reigned thirteen vears and eight days; but as to any narration after 
what manner he abused his power in the governmént, and committed the manage- 
ment of affairs to those vile wretches, Nymphidius and Tigellinus, his unworthy 
fieedmen ; and how he had a plot laid against him by them, and was deserted by 
s‘i his guards, and ran away with four of his most trusty freedmen, and slew him 


* See the vote on B. vy. ch. xiii. sect. 6. 
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self in the suburbs‘of Rome; and how-those that occasioned his death were in no 
leng time, brought themselves to punishment; how also the war in ‘Gall ended - 
and how Galba* was made emperor, and returned out of Spain to Rome; and how 
‘he was accused by the soldiers as a pusillanimous person, and’slain by treachery 
an the middle of the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made emperor ;. with 
his expedition against the commanders of Vitellius, and his destruction thereupon ; 
and besides what troubles there were under Vitellius, and the fight that was about 
the Capitol; as also, how Antonius’ Primus:and Mucianus slew. Vitellius and his 
German legions, and thereby put an end to that civil war, I have omitted to give 
an exact account of them, because they are well known by all, and they are de- 
scribed by a great number of Greek and Roman authors: yet for the sake of the 
connexion ef matters, and that my history may not be incoherent, I have just 
touched upon every thing briefly. Wherefore Vespasian put off at first his ex. 
pedition against Jemaalom; and stood w aiting whither the empire would be trans- 
ferred after the death of Nero. Moreover, whemhe heard that Galba was made 
emperor he attempted nothing, till he also should send him'some directions about 
the war: however, he sent ns son ‘Titus to him to salute him, and to receive his 
commands about the: Jews. Upon the very same errand did King Agrippa sail 
along with Titus to Galba: ‘but as they were sailing in theirlong ships by the 
coasts of Achaia, for it was winter-time, they heard that Galba was slain before 
they could get to him, after he had reigned seven months and as many days. After 
whom Otho took the government, and undertook the management of public affairs. 
So Agrippa resolved to go on'to Rome without any terror, on account of the 
change in the government; but’ Titus, by a divine impulse, sailed back from 
Greece to Syria, and came in great haste to Cxsarea to his father. And now they 
were both in suspense about the public affairs, the Roman empire being then in 
a fluctuating condition, and did not’go on with their expedition against the Jews, 
put thought that to make any attack upon foreigners was now unseasonable, on 
account of the solicitude they were in for their own country. 

3. And) now there arose another war at Jerusalem. There was a son of 
Giora, one Simon, by birth of Gerasa, a young man not so cunning, indeed, < 
John [of Gischala,] who had already seized upon the city, but superior in strength 
of body and courage: on which account, when he had been driven away irom 
that Acrabattene topar chy which he once had by: Ananus the high priest, he came 
to those robbers who had seized upon Masada. ‘At the first they sisnected him, 
and only permitted him to come with the woman he brought with him into the 
lower part ot the fortress, while they dwelt in the upper part of it themselves. 
However, his manners so well agreed with theirs, and he seemed so trusty a man, 
that he went out with them, and ravaged and destroyed the country with them 
about Masada: yet when he persuaded them to undertake greater things, he 
could not prevail with them so to do; for as they were accustomed to dwell! in 
that citadel, they were afraid of going far from that which was their hiding place : 
but he affecting to tyrannize, and being fond of greatness, when he had heard of 
the death of Ananus he left them, and went into the mountainous part of the 
country. So he proclaimed liberty to those in slavery, and a reward to those 
already free, and got together a set of wicked men from all quarters. 

4, And as he had nowa strong body of men about him, he overran the villages 
that lay in the mountainous ‘country ; and when there were still more and more 
that came to him, he ventured to go down into the lower parts of the country ; 
and since he was now become formidable to the cities, many of the men of power 
were corrupted by him; so that his army was no longer composed of slaves and 
robbers, but a great many of the populace were cbedient to him as to their king. 


® Of these Roman affairs and tumults under Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, here only toucned upon by 
Josephus, see Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio more largely. However, we may ‘observe with Ottias, that Jo- 
sephus writes the name of the second of them not Otto, with many others, but Otho, pes the wins, Sos 
also the note on ch. Xi. sect. 4 
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He then overran the Acrabattene toparchy, and the places that reached as far as 
the great Idumea; for he built a wall at a certain village called Nain, and made 
use of that as a fortress for his own party’s security; and_at the valley called 


_ .Pharan he enlarged many of the caves, and many others he found ready for his 


‘ 


purpose ; these he made use of as repositéries for his treasures and receptacles 
for his prey, and therein he laid up the fruits that he had got by rapine ; and many 
of his partisans had their dwelling in them; and he made no secret of it that he 


“was exercising his men beforehand, and making preparations for the assault of 


Jerusalem. 

_ 5. Whereupon the zealots, out of the dread they were in of his attacking them, 
and being willing to prevent one that was growing up to oppose them, went out 
against him with their weapons. Simon met them, and joining battle with them, 
slew a considerable number of them, and drove the rest befere him into the city, 
but durst not trust so much upon his forces as to make an assault upon the walls; 
but he resolved first to subdue Idumea; and as he had now twenty thousand 
armed men, he marched to the borders of their country. Hereupon the rulers 
of the [dumeans got together on the sudden the most warlike part of their people, 
about twenty-five thousand in number, and permitted the rest to be a guard to 
their own country, by reason of the incursions that were made by the Sicarii that 
were at Masada. Thus they received Simon at their borders, where they fought 
him, and continued the battle all that day ; and the dispute lay whether they had 
conquered him or been conquered by him. So he went back to Nain, as did the 
Idumeans return home. _ Nor was it long ere Simon came violently again upon 
their country ; when he pitched his camp at a certain village called T'hecoe, and 
sent Eleazar, one of his companions, to those that kept garrison at Herodium, 
and in order to persuade them to surrender that fortress to him. 'The garrison 
received this man readily, while they knew nothing of what he came about; but 
as soon as he talked of the surrender of the place, they fell upon him with their 
drawn swords, till he found he had no place for flight, when he threw himself 
down from the wall into the valley beneath; so he died immediately ; but the 
[dumeans, who were already much afraid of Simon’s power, thought fit to take a 
view of the enemy’s army before they hazarded a battle with them. 

. Now there was one of their commanders named Jacob, who offered to serve 
them readily upon that eccasion, but had it in his mind to betray them. He went, 
therefore, from the village Allurus, wherein the army of the Idumeans were gut- 
ten together, and came to Simon; and at the very first he agreed to betray his 
country to him, and took assurances upon oath from him that he should always. 
have him in esteem, and then promised him that he would assist him in subduing 
all Idumea under him: upon which account he was feasted after an obliging 
manner by Simon, and elevated by his mighty promises; and when he was re- 
turned to his own men he at first belied the army of Simon, and said it was mani- 
fold more in number than what it was; after which he dexterously persuaded the 
commanders, and, by degrees, the whole multitude, to receive Simon, and to. 
surrender the whole government up to him without fighting, And ashe was doing’ 
this, he invited Simon by his messengers, and promised him to disperse the Idu. 
means, which he performed also: for as soon as their army was nigh them, he. 
first of all got upon his horse, and fled, together with those whom he had cor. 
rupted ; hereupon a terror fell upon the whole multitude, and before it came to a 


close fight they broke their ranks, and every one retired to his own home. 


7. ‘Thus did Simon unexpectedly march into Idumea, without bloodshed, and 
ruade a sudden attack upon the city Hebron, and took it; wherein he got pos- 
session of a great deal of prey, and plundered it of a vast quantity of fruit. Now 
the people of the country say that it is an ancienter city not only than any in that 
country, but than Memphis in Egypt, and, accordingiy, its age is reckoned at 
two thousand and three hundred years. They also reiate that it had been the 
habitation of Abram, the progenitor of the Jews, after ne nad removed out uf, 
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Mesopotamia ; and they say that his posterity descended from thence into Egypt, 
whose monuments are to this very time showed in that small city ; the fabric of 
which monuments are of the most excellent marble, and wrought after the most 
elegant manner. ‘There is also there showed, at the distance of six furlongs 
fron: the city, a very large turpentine tree ;* and the report goes, that this iree 
has continued ever since the creation of the world. ‘Thence did Simon make 
his progress over all Idumea, and did not only ravage the cities and viJlages, but 
aid waste the whole country ; for, besides those that were completely armed, he 
nad forty thousand men that followed him, insomuch that he had not provisions 
enough to suffice such a multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions that 
he was in, he was of a barbarous disposition, and bore great anger at this nation, 
by which means it came to pass that Idumea was greatly depopulated ; and as 
one may see all the woods behind despoiled of their leaves by locusts, after they 
have been there, so was there nothing left behind Simon’s army but a desert. 
Some places they burnt down, some they utterly demolished; and whatsoever 
grew in the country they either trod it down or fed upon it; and by tneir 
marches they made the ground that was cultivated harder and more untractable 
than that which was barren. In short, there was no sign remaining of those 
places that had been laid waste that ever they had had a being. | 

8. This success of Simon excited the zealots afresh; and though they were 
afraid to fight him openly ina fair battle, yet did they lay ambushes in the passes, 
and seized upon his wife, with a considerable number of her attendants; where. 
upon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if they had taken Simon himself 
captive, and were in present expectation that he would lay down his arms, and 
make supplication to them for his wife ; but instead of indulging any merciful 
affection, he grew very angry at them for seizing his beloved wife ; so he came 
to the wall of Jerusalem, and, like wild beasts when they are wounded and can. 
not overtake those that wounded them, he vented his spleen upon all persons that 
he met with. Accordingly, he caught all those that were come out of the city 
gates, either to gather herbs or sticks, who were unarmed and in years; he then 
tormented them and destroyed them, out of the immense rage he was in, and 
was almost ready to taste the very flesh of their dead bodies. He also cut off 
the hands of a great many, and sent them into the city to astonish his enemies, 
and in order to make the people fall into a sedition, and desert those that had 
been the authors of his wife’s seizure. He also enjoined them to tell the people, 
that Simon swore by the God of the universe, who sees ail things, that unless 
they will restore him his wife, he will break down their wall, and inflict the like 
punishment upon all the citizens, without sparing any age, and without making 
any distinction between the guilty and the innocent. These threatenings so 
greatly affrighted not the people only, but the zealots themselves also, that they 
sent his wife back to him, when he became a little milder, and left off his per. 
petual-blood-shedding. f 

9. But now sedition and civil war prevailed not only over Judea, but in Italy 
also; for now Galba was slain in the midst of the Roman market-place ; then 
was Otho made emperor, and fought against Vitellius, who set up for emperor 
also, for the legions in Germany had chosen him. But when he gave battle to 
Valens and Cecinna, who were Vitellius’s generals at Betriacum in Gall, Otho 

ained the advantage on the first day, but on the:second day Vitellius’s soldiers 
aad the victory; and, after much slaughter, Otho slew himsel{, when he had 
heard of this defeat at Brixa, and after he had managed the public affairs three 
monthst and two days. Otho’s army also came over to Vitellius’s generals, and 

* Some of the ancients call this famous tree, or grove, an oak, others a turpentine tree, or grove. It 
has been very famous in all the past ages, and is so, I suppose, at this day, and that particulacly far 
an eminent mart or meeting of merchants there every year, as the travellers inform us. 


t Suetonius differs hardly three days from Josephus, and says Otho perished on the 95th day <f pis 
eign. InOthon. See the note on ch. xi. sect. 4. 
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he came himself down to Rome with his aimy. “But ia the meantime Vespasian 
temoved from Caesarea, on the fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan, }and marehed 
against these places of Judea which were not yet overthrown. “ So he went up to 
the mountainous country, and took ‘those two ‘toparchies that were calléd ‘the 
Gophnitick and Acrabattene toparchies. After which he took Bethel and Ephraim, 
two small cities ; and when he had put garrisons into’them, he rode as “far ‘as 
Jerusalem, im which march he’ took many ‘prisonérs and ‘many captives } but 
Cerealis, one of his commanders, took a body of horsemen ‘and footmen) ana 
laid waste that part of Idumea which was called the Upper Idumea) and‘attacked 
Capkethra, which pretended to be a small city, and took it at the first onset,’ and 
burnt it down. He also attacked Capharabim, and laid siege to it, for it hada 
very strong wall; and when he expected to spend ‘a long time in that'siege, those 
that were within opened their gates on the sudden, and came to beg pardon, ‘and 
surrender themselves up to him. When Cerealis'had conquered’ them he went 
to Hebron, another very ancient city. I have told you already, that this city’is 
situated in a mountainous country, not far off Jerusalem: and when he had bro- 
ken into the city by force, what multitude and young men were’ left therein he 
slew, and burnt down the ‘city; so that as now all the places were taken, except- 
ing Herodium, and Masada, and Macherus, which were in ‘the possession of the 
robbers; so Jerusalem was what the Romans at present aimed at: 


- 


10. And now as soon as Simon had set his wife free, and recovered her from 
b] 


the zealots, he returned back to the remainders of Idumea; and driving the na- 
tion all before him from all quarters, he compelled a great number of them to 
retire to Jerusalem; he followed them himseif also to the city, and encompassed 
the wall all around again; and when he lighted upon any labourers that were 
coming thither out of the country, he slew them. Now this Simon, who was 
without the wall, was a greater terror to the people than the Romans themselves, 
as were the zealots who were within it more heavv upon them than both of the 
other; and during this time did the mischievous contrivances and courage [of 
John] corrupt the body of the Galileans ; for these Galileans had advanced this 
John, and made him very potent, who made them a suitable requital from the 
authority he had obtamed by their means ; for he permitted them to do all things 
that any of them desired to do, while their inclination to plunder was insatiable, 
as was their zeal in searching the houses of the rich ; and for the murdering of 
the men and abusing of the wemen it was sport to them. ‘They also devoured 
what spoils they had taken, together with their blood, and indulged themselves 
in feminine wantonness, without any disturbance till they were satiated therewith ; 
while they decked their hair, and put on women’s garments, and were besmearéd 
over with cmtments ; and, that they might appear very comely, they had paints 
under their eyes, and imitated not only the ornaments, but also the lustsof women, 
and were guilty of such intolerable uncleanness, that they invented tnlawful 
pleasures of that sort; and thus did they roll themselves up and down the city, 
as ina brothel house, and defiled it entirely with their impure actions ; -nay, 
while their faces looked like the faces of women, they killed with their right 
hands ; and when their gait was effeminate, they presently attacked men and 
became warriors, and drew their swords from under their finely dyed cloaks, and 
ran every body through whom they alighted upon. However, Simon waited for 
such as ran away from John, and was the more bloody of the two; and he who 
uad escaped the tyrant within the walls was destroyed by the other that lay before 
the gates; so that all attempts of flying and deserting to the Romans were cut 
off as to those that had a mind so to do. 

11. Yet did the army that was under Jolin raise a sedition against him; and 
ull the Idumeans separated themselves from the tyrant, and attempted to destroy 
nim, and this out of their envy at his power and hatred of his cruelty ; so they 
got together, and slew many of the zealots, and drove the rest »efore them into 
that royal palace that was built by Grapte, who was a relation of Izates, the king 
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of Adiabene: the Idumeans fell in with them, and drove the zealots out thence 
into the temple, and betook themselves, to, plunder John’s effects; for both he 
himself was in that palace, and therein he had laid up the spoils he had acquired 
by his tyrants. In the meantime the multitude of those zealots that were dispersed 
over the city ran together to the, temple, unto those that had fled thither: and 
John prepared to bring them down against the people and the Idumeans, who 


Were not'so much’ afraid of being» attacked. by them, because, they, were-them- 


selves better soldiers than they, asvat their madness,, lest they should privately 
sally out of ‘the temple, and get among them, and not only destroy them, but set 


the city on fire also. So they assembled themselves together, and the high priests. 


with them, and took counsel after what manner they should avoid their assault. 
Now it was God who turned their opinions to the worst advice, and thence they 
devised such a remedy to get themselves free as was worse than the disease itself. 
Accordingly, in order to overthrow John, they determined to admit.Simon, and 
earnestly to desire’ the introduction of a second) tyrant into the city; which re- 
solution they brought to perfection, and sent Matthias, the high priest, to beseech 
this Simon to ‘conie into them, of whom they had so often been afraid. ‘Those 
also that had fled from the zealots in Jerusalem joined.in this request to him, out 
of the desite they had of preserving their houses and their effects. Accord. 
ingly, he, in an arrogant manner, granted them his lordly protection, and, came 
into the city’ in order to deliver it from the zealots. The peo,le also made 
joyful acelamations to him, as their saviour and their preserver : but when he 
was come in with his army, he took care to secure his own authority, and 
looked upon those that had invited himinio be no less his enemies than those 
against whom the invitation was intended. 

12) ‘And thus did Simon get possession of Jerusalem in the third year of the 
war, in the month Xanthicus |Nisan;] whereupon John, with his multitude of 
zealots, as being both prohibited from coming out of the temple, and having Jost 
their power in the city (for Simon and his party had plundered them of what they 
had,) werein despair of deliverance. Simon. also made an assault upon. the 
temple, with the assistance of the people, while the others stood upon the cloisters 
and the battlements, and defended themselves from their assaults.. However, a 
considerable number of Simon’s party fell, and many were carried off wounded ; 
for the zealots’‘threw their darts easily from a superior place, and seldom failed 
of hitting their enemies; but having the advantage ef situation, and having withal 
erected four very large towers aforenand, that their darts might come from 
higher places, one at the north-east corner of the,court; one above the Xystus, 
the third at another corner, over against the lower city, and the last was erected 
above the top of the Pastophoria, where one. of the priests stood of course, and 
gave a signal* beforehand with a trumpet, at the beginning of every seventh day, 
in the evening twilight, as also at the evening when that day was fimished, as 
giving notice to the people when they were to leave off work and when they were 
to go to work again. These men also set their engines to cast darts and stones 
withal upon those towers, with their archers and slingers. And now Simon made 
his assault upon the temple more faintly, by reason that the greatest part of his 
men grew weary of that work; yet did he not leave off his opposition, because 
his army was superior to the others, although the darts which were thrown by the 
engines were carried a great way, and slew many of those that fought for him, 

* This heginning and ending the observation of the Jewish seventh day or Sabbath, with a priest’s 
plowing of a tiumpet, isremarkable, and nowhere else mentioned, that | know of. Nor is Reland’s con 
tecture here improbable, that: this was the very place that has puzzled our commentators so Jong. calle. 


Musuch Sabatt,, the Covert. of the Sabbath, if that be the true reading, 2°Kings, Xvi. 18, because here the 


oper priest stood dry, under a covering, to proclaim the beginning and ending of every Tewish Sab 
Legal ! 
wathe r 
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CHAI. X. 


How the Soldiers, both in Judea and Egypt, proclaimed Vespasian Emperor ; and 
how Vespasian released Josephus of his Bonds. | 


1. Now about this very time it was that heavy calamities came about Rome 
on all sides; for Vitellius was come from Germany with his soldiery, and drew 
along with him a great multitude of other men besides. And when the spaces 
allotted for soldiers could not contain them, he made all Rome itself his camp, and 
filled all the houses with his armed men; which men, when they saw the riches 
of Rome with those eyes which had never seen such riches before, and found 
themselves shone round about on all sides with silver and gold, they had much 
ado to contain their covetous desires, and were ready to betake themselves to 
plunder, and to the slaughter of such as should stand in their way. And this 
was the state of affairs in Italy at that time. 

2. But when Vespasian had overthrown all the places that were near to Jeru- 
salem, he returned to Caesarea, and heard of the troubles that were at Rome, 
and that Vitellius was emperor. This produced indignation in him, although he 
well knew how to be governed, as well as to govern, and could not, with any 
satisfaction, own him for his lord, who acted so madly, and seized upon the 
government asif he were absolutely destitute of a governor. And as this sorrow 
of his was violent, he was not able to support the torments he was under, nor to 
apply himself fartiier in other wars, when his native country was laid waste; but 
then, as much ag his passion excited him to avenge his country, so much was he 
restrained by the consideration of his distance therefrom; because fortune might 
prevent. him, and do a world of mischief before he could himself sail over the sea 
to Italy, especially as it was still the winter season; so he restrained his anger 
now vehement soever it was at this time. | ; 

3. But now his commanders and soldiers met in several companics, and con- 
sulted openly about changing the public affairs, and out of their indignation cried 
out, how “at Rome there are soldiers that live delicately; and when they have 
not ventured so much as to hear the fame of war, they ordain whom they please 
for our governors, and in hopes of gain make them emperors; while you haye 
gone through so many labours, and are grown into years under your helmets, 
give leave to others to use such a power, when yet you have among yourselves 
one more worthy to rule than any whom they have set up. Now what juster op- 
portunity shall they ever have of requiting their generals, if they do not make 
use of this that is now before them? while there are so much juster reasons for 
Vespasian’s being emperor than for Vitellius, as they are themselves more de 
serving than those that made the other emperors; for that they have undergone 
as great wars as have the troops that come from Germany; nor are they inferior 
in war to those ‘hat have brought that tyrant to Rome, nor have they undergone 
emaller labours than they; for that neither will the Roman senate nor people bear 
such a lascivious emperor as Vitellius, if he be compared with their chaste Ves- 
pasian; nor will they endure a most barbarous tyrant instead of a good governor, 
nor choose one that hath no child* to preside over them instead of him that 1s a 
father, because the advancement of men’s own children to dignities :s ccrtainly 
the greatest security kings can have for themselves. Whether, therefore, we 
estimate the capacity of governing from the skill of a person in years, we ought 
.o have Vespasian, or whether, from the strength of a young man, we ought to 
have Titus; for by this means we shall have the advantage of both their ages, fer 

* The Roman authors that now remain say Vitellius had children, whereas Josephus introduces here 
the Roman soldiers in Judea, saying he had none. Which of these assertions was the truth ] know not. 


Spanheim thinks he hath given a peculiar ~eason for calling Vitellius childless, though he really hag 
shildren, Diss. de Nur. pages 649, 650, to which it appears very difficult to give our assent. 
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that they will afford strength to those that shall be made emperors, they having 

already three legions, besides other auxiliaries from the neighbouring kings, and 
will have farther all the armies in the east to support them, as also those in Eu. 
rope, so far as they are out of the distance and dread of Vitellius, besides such 
auxiliaries as they may have in Italy itself, that is, Vespasian’s brother,* and his 
other son [Domitian ;] the one of which will bring in a great many of those young 
men that are of dignity, while the other is intrusted with the government of the 
city, which office of his will be no small means of Vespasian’s obtaining the 
government. Upon the whole, the case may be such, that if we ourselves make 
farther delays, the senate may choose an emperor whom the soldiers, who are 
the saviours of the empire, will have in contempt.” 

4. These were the discourses the soldiers had in their several companies; after 
which they got together in a great body, and encouraging one another, they de- 
clared Vespasian emperor,} and exhorted him to save the government which was 
now in danger. Now Vespasian’s concern had been fora considerable time 
about,the public; yet did not he intend to s.t up for governor himself, though his 
actions showed him to deserve it, while he preferred that safety, which is in a pri- 
vate life, before the dangers in a state of such dignity : but when he refused the 
empire, the commanders insisted the more earnestly upon his acceptance, and 
the soldiers came about him with their drawn swords in their hands, and threatened 
to kill him, unless he would now live accordiny to his dignity. And when he had 
shown his reluctance a great while, and had endeavoured to thrust away this 
dominion from him, he at length, being not able to persuade them, yielded to their 
solicitations that would salute him emperor. 

5. So upon the exhortations of Mucianus and the other commanders that he 
would accept of the empire, and upon that of the rest of the army, who cried 
out that they were willing to be led against all his opposers, he was, in the first 
place, intent upon gaining the dominion over Alexandiia, as knowing that Egypt 
was of the greatest consequence in order to obtain the entire government, be- 
‘cause of its supplying of corn [to Rome ;| which corn if he could be master of, 
he hoped to dethrone Vitellius, supposing he should aim to keep the empire by 
force (for he would not be able to support himself if the multitude at Rome 
should once be in want of food;) and because he was desirous to join the two 
legions that were at Alexandria to the other legions that were with him. He also 
considered with himself, that he should then have that country for a defence to 
himself against the uncertainty of fortune; for Egyptt is hard to be entered by 
land, and hath no good havens by sea. It hath on the west the dry deserts of 
Libya, and on the south Siene, that divides it from Ethiopia, as well as the 
cataracts of the Nile, that cannot be sailed over, and on the east the Red Sea, 
extending as far as Coptus, and it is fortified on the north by the land that reaches 
to Syria, together with that called the Egyptian Sea, having no havens in it for 
ships. And thus is Kgvpt walled about on every side. Its length between Pelu- 
sium and Siene is two thousand furlongs, and the passage by sea from Plinthine 
to Pelusium is three thousand six hundred furlongs. Its river Nile is navigable 
as far as the city called Elephantine, the forenamed cataracts hindering ships 
from going any farther. ‘The haven also of Alexandria is not entered‘ by the 
mariners without difficulty, even in times of peace; for the passage inward is 
narrow and full of rocks, that lie under the water, which oblige the mariners 


# This brother of Vespasian was Flavius Sabinus, as Suetonius informs us, in Vitel. sect. 15, and m 
Vespas. sect. 2. He is also named by Josephus pr*sently, chap. x1. sect. 4. 

+ It is plain by the nature of the thing, as well as by Josephus and Eutropius, that Vespasian was 
first of all saluted emperor in Judea, and not till some time afterward in Egypt. Whence Tacitus’s and 
Suetonius’s present copies must be corrected, when they both say that he was first proclaimed in Egypt, 
and that on the calends of July, while they still say it was the fifth of the nones or ides of the sane July, 
before he was proclaimed in Judea. 1 suppose the month they there intended was June, and not July, 
as the copies now have it; nor does Tacitus’s coherence imply less. See Essay on the Revelation, p. 136, 

-{ Here we have an authentic description of the bounds and circumstances of Egypt in the davs of 
Vesvasian and Titus. 
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To) turn! from)a straight direction: ‘its lefi:stde- asi blocked: up. by: works» made ‘by! 
men’s: hands on both sides; on its right side lies the island called Pharus, whicly 
is\ situated just before the entrance, and supports a very: great tower that ‘affords 
the sight of.a fire to such as:sail within three hundred furlongs of vit, that ships 
may cast’anchor a great way off in the nighttime, by reason: of the: difficulty of 
sailing nearer. About this island are built very great piers, the handy-work of 
men, against which, when the sea dashes: itself, and its waves are broken against 
those, boundaries, the navigation becomes: very troublesome, and the entranee: 
through so narrow a passage is rendered dangerous; yet! is the haven ttself} 
when you are got into it, a very safe one, and of thirty furlongs im largeness::) 
into which is brought what the’ country wants inorder to its happiness; as-also) 
what: abundance the country aflords, more than it wants voniatt is henge datitbuted 
into all the habitable earth. 

. 6 Justly,; therefore, did Vespasian desire to obtain that government, in badebs 
to. corroborate his attempts upon the ; whole empire ;:so he irnmediately sent to: 
Tiberius Alexander, who was then \governor of Egypt and of Alexandria, | ands 
informed him what the army had put him upon; and how:he, being forced to 
accept of the burden of government, was desirous to havehim for his confederate, 
and supporter. Now as soon as ever:Alexander had read this letter, he readily: 
obliged the legions and: the) multitude :to take: the: oath: of fidelity to Vespasian, 
both which willingly complied with him,as already acquainted with the courage: 
of the man from that his»conduct in| their neighbourhood.» «accordingly, Ves-- 
pasian, looking upon himself as already intrusted with the government, got all: 
things ready for his journey [to Romeo Nownfame: carried this news abroad: 
more suddenly than one could have thought, that he was’emperor over the east. 
upon which every city kept festivals, and celebrated sacrifices and oblations for 
such good news: the legions also that were in Mysia and Pannontia, who. had 
been in commotion a little before, on: account ofithis:insolent attempt of Vitellius > 
were very glad to take the oath of fidelity to: Vespasian uponihis coming to» the 
empire. Vespasian then removed from: Caesarea to Berytusywhere:many-em- 
bassages came’ to him from Syria and many from. other provinces, bringing with | 
them from every city crowns and) the, congratulations of the people. Mucianus 
came also, who: was the president:of the province, and told: him with whatalaerity 
the people [received the news: of) his aeramcath on yl and how the people. of: every 
city had taken the oath of fidelity to him. | | 

7. So Vespasian’s good fortune succeeded to his wishes» every! where, and the! 
public affairs were, for the yreatest part, already’ im his hands $ upon which'he! 
considered, that he hadnot sortie at the government without divine Providence, | 
but that a righteous kind of fate: had br ought the empireunder his power'; for as:he» 
called to mind. the other signals, which had been! a great many every where, thats 
foretold he should obtain the government, so did he remember what Josephus had) 
said,to him, when he ventured to :foretell ‘his’ coming/to) the empire while Nero» 
was alive ;,so he was much concermed that:this man was still-in bonds with him.» 
He then called for Mucianus, together with his other; commanders-and: friends») 
and, in the first place, he informed them what :a valiant man J osephus had: been, 
and what great hardships he had’ made: him) undergo inthe siege: of Jotapata’) 
After he had related) those predictions* of hisi which hé had! then suspected: as: 
fictions, suggested out of the fear -he was)in, but which had by time been demon-) 


* AsDaniel was preferred by Darius and Cyrus, on account of: hisshaving foretold the destruction of 
the Babylonian monarchy by their means, and the consequent exaltation: of the Medes and Persians, % 
v,,,or rather, as Jeremiah, when he was a prisoner, was set at liberty, and honourably treated by Nebur 
zaradan, at the command of Nebuchadnezzar, on account of his having foretold the destruction of Je! 
tusalem by the Babylonians, Jer..xl; 1-—6, so was our Josephus:set at liberty, and. bonourably treated, 
nv account of his having foretold the advancement of Vespasian and Titus! to the Roman: empire. | Ali» 
these are most cminent instances of the i interposition of divine providence, and of the certainty of divine: 
predictions .o-the great revolutions of the four monarchies, Several/such/likeexamples there are both on» 
the sacred and other histories; as is-the case of Joseph in Kgynt, and-of Jaddua. shies high: priest, om ro 
days of Alexander the Great, &c aunt bas asiasceY 
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«trated:to| be-divine. . ‘It.is a ‘shameful, thing,” said he, ‘ that this. man_wha, 


hath foretold, my coming to.the empire beforehand, and been. the minister of 
a divine message to me, should. still, be, retained in, the condition. of a captive, or 

~prisoner.”. So he called for Josephus, and commanded that he should be set at 
liberty ; whereupon the commanders promised. fl themselves gloricus things fram 
this requital Vespasian, made. to.a stranger. , Titus, was then, present with his 
father, and. said;—‘* O father, it is but. just. that the scandal, [of a, prisoner] 
should be taken off Josephus together with his iron chain; for if, we do not barely 
loose, his bonds, but cut, them oH pieces, he.will be like aman that. hath never 
been bound at all:” for that,is the usual method.as to suchas havc been bound 
without a cause... This advice was agreed ito, by Vespasian also ;.so there came. 
& man I, and cut the chain.to pieces, while, Josephus.received this esto yaaa 
nis integrity for a,reward, and was moreover esteemed a person of credit as to. 
futurities also. 


CHAP. XL 


* 


Phat upon the Conquest and Slaughter of Vitellius, Vespasian hastened his, Jour. 
| ney to Rome, but, Titus his Son returned to Jerusalem. 


1. Anp now when Vespasian had given answers to the embassages, and had dis- 
pesed of the places of power* justly, and according to every one’s deserts, he came 
to Antioch, and consulting which’ way he had’ best take, he preferred to go 
to Rome, rather than’ to march to Alexandria, because’ he saw that Alexandria 
was sure to him already, but that the affairs at Rote! were put'in disorder by Vie 
tellius ; so he sent Mucianus to Italy, and committed a considerable army both of 
horsemen and footmen to him; yet was Mucianus afraid of going by sea, because 
it was the middle of winter, and so he led his army on foot thr ough Cappadocia 
and Phrygia. 

2. In the mean time Antonius Puts took the third of the legions that were 
m Mysia, for he was’president of that province, and made haste, in order to fight 
Vitellius ; whereupon Vitellius sent away Cecinna, with'a great army, having a 
mighty confidence in him’; “because of his having beaten Otho. 'This Cecinna 
marched out of Rome in great haste, and found ‘Antonius about’ Cremona in Gall, 
which city is in the borders of Italy ; but when he saw there that the enemy were 
numerous and in good order, he durst not fight’‘them; and as he thought'a retreat 
dangerous, so he began to think of betraying his army to'Antonius. “Accordings 
ly, he: Assemmbléd the centurions and tribunes that were under his command, and! 

persuaded them to go over to Antonius, and this by diminishing’ the reputation of 
Vitellius, and by exaggerating the power of Vespasian. He alsortdld them, that 
“with the one there was no more than the bare name of dominien, but with the 
other was the power of it. ' And that it were better for them to prevent necessity 
and gain favour, and, while they were likely to be overcome in‘battle, to avoid the 
danger beforehand,’ ‘and to goover to: Antonius willingly: that Vespasian was 
able of himself to ‘siibdue what had not yet submitted without their assistance, 
while Vitellius could not preserve what he had already with it.” 

3. Cecinna said this, and much more to the same purpose, and persiiaded 
them to comply with him, and-both he .and-his army, deserted; but still the very 
same night the soldiers repented of whatthey had done, and a feat: seized on them, 

& This i is well observed by Josephus, that Vespasian, inorder to secure his success, and establish: hy 
@rartinesn at first, distributed his officesand places upon the foot of justice, and)bestewed them on suels 
as best deserved them, aud were. best fit forthem.: Worich wise conduct.in ai mere heathen ought, 0, put 
those rulers and ministers of state to. shame, »who: professing Christianity: act. otherwise, and theral.y 
expose ‘hemselvesand their kingdoms to viceiand to destruction. > 245) hot u i Ae 
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lest, perhaps, Vitellius who sent them should yet the better: and drawing Iver 
swords, tley assaulted Cecinna in order to kill him; and the thing had been done 
by them, if the tribunes bad not fallen upon their knees, and besought them not 
to do it: so the soldiers did not kill him, but put him in bonds asa traitor, and 
were about to send hym to Vitellius. When [Antonius] Primus heard of this, he 
raised up his men immediately, and made them put on their armour, and led them 
ugainst those that had revolted; hereupon they put themselves in order of battle, 
and made a resistance for a while, but were soon beaten, and fled to Cremona: 
chen did Primus take his horsemen, and cut off their entrance into the city, and 
encompassed and destroyed a great multitude of them before the city, and fell in- 
to the city, together with the rest, and gave leave to his soldiers to plunder it. 
And here it was that many strangers who were merchants, as well as many of 
the people of that country, perished, and among them Vitellius’s whole army, being 
thirty thousand and two hundred, while Antonius lost no more of those that came 
with him from Mysia than four thousand and five hundred: he then loosed Cecin.- 
na, and sent him to Vespasian, to tell him the good news. So he came, and was 
received by him, and covered the scandal of his treachery by the unexpectec 
honours he received from Vespasian. 

4. And now, upon the news that Antonius was approaching, Sabinus took cour 
age at Rome, and assembled those cohorts of soldiers that kept watch by night 
and in the night-time seized upon the Capitol ; and as the day came on many mer 
cf character came over to him, with Domitian his brother’s son, whose encour 
agement was of very great weight for the compassing the government. Now Vi 
tellius was not much concerned at this Primus, but was very angry at those tha’ 
had revolted with Sabinus; and thirsting, out of his own natural barbarity, aftes 
noble blood, he sent out that part of the army which came along with him to fight 
agaist the Capitol ; and many bold actions were done on this side, and on the 
side of those that held the temple. But at last the soldiers that came from Ger. 
many, being too numerous for the others, got the hill into their possession, where 
Domitian, with many other of the principal Romans, providentially escaped, while 
the rest of the multitude were entirely cut to pieces, and Sabinus himself was 
brought to Vitellius, and then slain; the soldiers also plundered the temple of ita 
ornaments, and set iton fire. But now, within a day’s time, came Antonius, 
with his army, and were met by Vitellius and his army, and having had a 
battle in three several places,'the last were all destroyed. Then did Vitel- 
lius come out of the palace in his cups, and satiated with an extravagant and 
luxurious meal, as in the last extremity; and being drawn along through the 
multitude, and abused with all sorts of torments, had his head cut off in the midst 
of Rome, having retained the government eight months and five days ;* and 
hadhe lived much longer, I cannot but think the empire would not have been suffi. 
cient for his lust. Of the others that“ were slain were numbered above fifty 
thousand. ‘This battle was fought on the third day of the month Apellus [Cas. 
lev :] on the next day Mucianus came into the city with his army, and ordered 
Antonis and his men to leave off killing; for they were still searching the houses, 
and killed many of Vitellius’s soldiers; and many of the populace, as supposing 
them to be of his party, preventing by their rage any accurate distinction between 
them and others. He then produced Domitian, and recommended him to the 
multitude, until his father should come himself: so the people, being now freed 

* The numbers in Josephus, chap. 1x. sect. 2,9, for Galba 7 months 7 days, for Otho 3 months 2 
days, and here for Vitellius 8 months 5 days, do not agree with any Roman historians, who also dis 
agree among themselves. And, indeed, Scaliger justly complains, as Dr. Hudson observes on chap. ix. 
sect. 2, that this period is very confused and uncertain in the ancient authors. ‘They were probably some 
of them contemporary together for some time ; one of the best evidences we have, I mean Ptolemy’s Ca 
non, omits them all, as if they did not altogether reign one whole year, nor had a single Thoth or New. 
year’s day (which then fell upon Aug. 6,) in their entire reigns. Dio also, who says that Vitellius reign 


eda year witnin ten days, does yet estimate all their reigns together at no more than 1 year, 1 month, 
an} 2 days. 
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from their fears, made acclamations of joy for Vespasian as for their emperor, 
and kept festival days for his confirmation and for the destruction of Vitellius. 
5. And now, as Vespasian was come to Alexandria, this good news came from 
Rome, and at the same time came embassies from all his own habitable earth to 
congratulate him upon his advancement; and though this Alexandria was the 
greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too narrow to contain the multitude 
that then came to it. So upon this confirmation of Vespasian’s entire govern- 
ment, which was now settled, and upon the unexpected deliverance of the public 
affairs of the Romans from ruin, Vespasian turned his thoughts to what remained 
unsubdued in Judea. However, he himself made haste to go to Rome, as the _ 
winter was now almost over, and soon set the affairs of Alexandria in order, but — 


sent his son Titus, with a select part of his army to destroy Jerusalem. So Titus 


marched on foot as far as Nicopolis, which is distant twenty furlongs from Alex- 
andria: there he put his army on board some long ships, and sailed upon the 
river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the city Thmuis: there he got out 
of the ships, and walked on foot, and lodged all night at a small city called Tanis. 
His second station was Heracleopolis, and his third Pelusium; he then refreshed 
his army at that place for two days, and on the third passed over the mouths of 
Nile at Pelusium; he then proceeded one station over the desert, and pitched his 
famp at the temple of the Casian Jupiter,* and on the next day at Ostracine. 
This station had no water, but the people of the country make use of water 
brought from other places. After this he rested at Rhinocolura, and from thence 
be went to Raphia, which was his fourth station. ‘This city is the beginning of 
Syria. For his fifth station he pitched his camp at Gaza; after which he came 
to Askaicn, and thence to Jamnia, and after that to Joppa, and from Joppa to 
Cesarea, having taken a resolution to gather all his other forces together at that 
place. i, 


* t 


# There are coins of this Casian Jupiter still extant, as Spanheim here infonns us, 
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BOOK V. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF NEAR SIX MONTHS, 


FROM THE COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM TO THE GREAT 
ta EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED. 
rs 


{ 


o 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Seditions at Jerusalem, and what terrible Miseries affiicted the City 
by thew Means. 


§ 1. Wuen, therefore, Titus had marched over that desert which les between 
Egypt aad Syria, in the manner forementioned, he came to Cesarea, having re- 
solved to set his forces in order at that place before he began the war. Nay, 
indeed, while he was assisting his father at Alexandria in settling daat govern. 
ment which had been newly conferred upon them by God, it so happened, that 
the sedition at Jerusalem was revived, and parted into three factions; and thaz 
one faction fought against the other, which partition in such evil cases may be 
said to be a good thing, and the effect of divine justice. Now, as to the attack 
the zealots made upon the people, and which] esteem the beginning of the city’s 
destruction; it hath’ been already. explained after an accurate.manners as aiso 
whence it arose, and to how great a mischief it was increased. But, for the pre- 
sent sedition, one should not mistake if he called it a sedition begotten by another 
sedition, and to be like a wild beast grown mad, which for want ot food from 
abroad, fell now upon eating tts own flesh. 

2. For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made the first separation of the zealots 
from the people, and made them retire into the temple, appeared very angry at 
John’s insolent attempts, which he made every day upon the peopie,; for this 
man never left off murdering : but the truth was that he could not bear to submit 
to a tyrant who was set up after him. So he being desirous of gaining the en- 
tire power and domnnion to himself, revolted from John, and took to {is assist. 
ance Judas, the son of Chelcias, and Simon, the son of Ezron, who were among 
the men of greatest power. There was also with him Hezekiah, the son of Cho. 
bar, a person of eminence. Each of these were followed by a great many of 
zealots; these seized upon the inner court* of the temple, and laid their arms 
upon the holy gates, and over the holy fronts of that court. And because they 
liad plenty of provisions, they were of good courage; for there was great abun. 
dance of what was consecrated to sacred uses, and they scrupled not the making 
use of them; yet were they afraid on account of their small number, and wher — 
they had laid up their arms there, they did not stir from the place they were in. 
Now, as to John, what advantage he had above Eleazar in the multitude of his 
followers, the like disadvantage he had in the situation he was in, since he had 
his enemies over his head; and as he could not make any assault upon thei 
without some terror, so was his anger too great to let him be at rest. nay, al 


* This appears to be the first time that the zealots ventured to pollute this most sacred court of tha 

remple, which was the court of the priests, wherein the temple itself and the altar stood. So that tne 

“ ronyeciure of those that would interpret that Zacharias, who was slain “between the temple and the 

Rar” several months before, B. iv. ch. v, sect. 4, as if he were slain there by these sealcis, ig graund 
less, asi have nvted on ‘ha: piace already. 88 he 
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‘though he suffered more mischief from Eleazar and his party than he could in. 
‘flict upon them, yet would not he leave off assaulting them, insomuch that there 


were continual sallies made one against another, as well as daris thrown at one 
another, and the temple was defiled every where with murders. 

3. But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gioras, whom the people had mvited 
in, out of the hopes they had of his assistance in the great distresses they were in, 
having in his power the upper city and a great part of the lower, did now make 
more vehement assaults upon John and his party, because they were fought 
against from above also; yet was he beneath their situation when he attacked 
them, as were they beneath the attacks of the others above them: whereby it 
came to pass, that John did both receive and inflict great damage, and that easi- 


“ly, as he was fought against on both sides; and the same advantage that Eleazar 


and his party had over him, since he was beneath them, the same advantage had 
he, by his higher situation, over Simon. On which account he easily repelled 


‘the attacks that were made from beneath, by the weapons thrown from their 


hands only; but was obliged to repel those that threw their darts from the temple 


“above him, by his engines of war ; for he had such engines as threw darts, and 


javelins, and stones; and that in no small number, by which he did not only de 


“fend himself from such as fought against him, but slew moreover many of the 


priests as they were about their sacred ministrations. For notwithstanding these 


“men were mad with alf sorts of impiety, yet did they still admit those that desired 


to offer thuir sacrifices, although they took care to search the people of their own 
country beforehand, and both suspected and watched them; while they were not 


‘go much afraid of strangers, who, although they had gotten leave of them, how 


cruel soever they were, to come into that court, were yet often destroyed, by this 
sedition; for those darts that were thrown by the engines came with that force 
that they went over all the buildings, and reached as far as the altar, and the 


“temple itself, and fell upon the priests, and those* that were about tne sacred of. 


fices: insomuch that many persons who came thither with great zeal from the 


ends of the earth to offer sacrifices at this celebrated place, which was esteemed 
“holy by all mankind, fell down before their own sacrifices themselves, and 


sprinkled that altar which was venerable among all men, both Greeks and Bar 
barians, with their own blood; till the dead bodies of strangers were mingled to- 


‘gether with those of their own country, and those of profane persons with those 


of the priests, and the blood of all sorts of dead carcasses stood in lakes in the 
holy courts themselves. And now, ‘“‘O most wretched city, what misery so great 
as this didst thou suffer from the Romans, when they came to purify thee from 
thy intestine hatred? For thou couldest be no longer a place fit for God, nor 
couldest thou long continue in being, after thou hadst been a sepulchre for the 


bodies of thine own people, and hadst made the holy house itself a burying-place 
“in this civil war of thine. Yet} mayest thou again grow better, if perchance 
thou wilt hereafter appease the anger of that God who is the author of thy de 


struction.” But I must restrain myself from these passions by the rules of his- 


“fory, since this is not a proper time for domestical lamentaticens, but for his- 


torical narrations: I, therefore, return to the operations that follow in this sedi- 
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4, And now there were three treacherous factions in the city, the one parted 
from the other. Eleazar and his party, that kept the sacred first fruits, came 


‘against John in their cups. Those that were with John plundered the populace, 
“and went out with zeal against Simon. ‘This Simon had his supply of provisions 
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from the city in opposition to the seditious. When, therefore, John was assaulted 


_. The Levites. . 

—¢ This is an excellent reflection of Josephus including his hopes of the restoration of tre Jews upon 

their repentance. See Antiq. B. iv.ch. vil. sect. 46, whieh is the grand Hopeof Israel, as Nlanasseti-hen- 

Jsrae}, the famous Jewish rabbi, styles it, in bis small but remarkable treatise on that subj‘ct, of which tha 
ewish prophets are every where full. See the principal of those prophecies collected tog’ taer at the end 

‘of the Essay on the Revelation, page 122, &e. May ave 
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on hoth sides, he made his men turn about, throwtug his darts upon those citizens 
that came up against him, from the cloisters he had in his possession, while he op- 
posed those that attacked him from the temple by his engines of war. And if 
at any time he was freed from those that were above him, which happened fre- 
quently, from their being drunk and tired, he sallied out with a great number upon 
Simon and his party; ane this he did always in such parts of the city as he could 


come at, till he set on fire those houses that were full of corn,* and of all other © 


provisions. ‘The same thing was done by Simon, when, upon the other’s retreat, 
he attacked the city also: as if they had on purpose done it to serve the Romans. 
by destroying what the city had Jaid up against the siege, and by thus cutting off 
the nerves of their own power. Accordingly it so came to pass, that all the places 
that were about the temple were burnt down, and were become an intermediate 
desert space, ready for fighting on both sides of it; and that almost all that corn 
was burnt, which would have been sufficient for a siege of many years. So they 
were taken by the means of the famine, which it was impossible they should have 
been unless they had thus prepared the way for it by this procedure. 

5. And now, asthe city was engaged in a war on all sides, from these treach. 
erous crowds of wicked men, the people of the city between them were like a 
great body torn in pieces. ‘The aged men and the women were in such distress 
by their internal calamities that they wished for the Romans, and earnestly hoped 
for an external war, in order to their delivery from their domestica] miseries. 
‘The citizens themselves were under a terrible consternation and fear; nor had 
they any opportunity of taking counsel, and of changing their conduct; nor were 
there any hopes of coming to an agreement. with their enemies; nor could such 
as had a mind fly away; for guards were set at all places, and the heads of the 
robbers, although they were seditious one against another in other respects, yet 
did they agree in killing those that were for peace with the Romans, or were sus- 
pected of an inclination to desert to them, as their common enemies. ‘They 
agreed in nothing but this, to kill those that were innocent. The noise also of 
those that were fighting was incessant both by day and by night; but the lamen. 
tation of those that mourned exceeded the other; nor was there ever any occasion 
for them to leave off their lamentations, because their calamities came perpetually 
“one upon another, although the deep consternation they were in prevented their 
outward wailing ; but being constrained by their fear to conceal their inward pas- 
sions, they were inwardly tormented, without daring to open their lips in groans. 
Nor was any regard paid to those that were ‘still alive by their relations; nor was 
there any care taken of burial for those that were dead: the occasion of both 
which was this, that every one despaired of himself; for those that were not among 
the seditious had no great desires of any thing, as expecting for certain that they 
should very soon be destroyed; but for the seditious themselves, they fought 
against each other while they trode upon the dead bodies as they lay heaped one 
upon another, and, taking up a mad rage from those dead bodies that were under 
their feet, became the fiercer thereupon. They, moreover were still inventing 
somewhat or other that was pernicious against themselves and when they had 
resolved upon any thing, they executed it without mercy, aud omitted no method 
of torment or of barbarity. Nay, John abused the sacred materials,} and em. 
ploped them in the construction of his engines of war; for the people and the 
priests had formerly determined to support the temple, and raise the holy house 
twenty cubits higher; for King Agrippa had, at a very great expense and with 
very great pains, brought thither such materials as were proper for that purpose, 

* This destruction of such a vast quantity of corn and other provisions, as was sufficient for many 
years, was the direct occasion of that terrible famine which consumed incredible numvers of Jews in Je- 
rusalem during its siege. Nor probably could the Romans have: taken this city, after all, had not these 
seditious Jews been so infatuated as thus madly to destroy what Josephus here justly styles ‘ the nerves 
of their power.” ag 

+ This timber, we sce, was designed for the rebuilding those twenty additional cubits of the holy house 
sieve the nundred which had fallen down some years before. See the note on atitiq. B, xv. eh. x" sect. 3 
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being pieces of timber very well worth seeing, both for their straightness and_ 
their. largeness ; but the war coming on, and interrupting the work, John had them 
cut, and prepared for the building him towers, he finding them long enough to 
oppose from them those his adversaries that fought him from the temple that was 
above him. He also had them brought and erected behind the inner court, over 
against the west end of the cloisters, where alone* he could erect them; Wiiereas 
the other sides of that court had so many steps as would not let them come nigh 
enough to the cloisters. 

6. ‘Thus did John hope to be too hard for his enemies by these engines, con- 
structed by his impiety; but God himself demonstrated that his pains would prove 
of no use to him, by bringing the Romans upon him before he had reared any of 
his towers; for Titus, when he had gotten together part of his forces about him, 
and had bilaved the rest to meet him at Jerusalem, marched out of Caesarea. He 
had with him those three legions that had accompanied his father when he laid 
Judea waste, together with that twelfth legion which had beea formerly beaten 
vith Cestius: which legion, as it was otherwise remarkable for its valour, so did 
it inarch on now with greater alacrity to avenge themselves on the Jews, as re- 
membering what they had formerly suffered from them. Of these legions he 
ordered the fifth to meet him, by going through Emmaus, and ‘the tenth to go up 
by Jericho: he also moved himself together with the rest: besides which marched 
those auxiliaries that came from the kings, being now more in number than be. 
fore, together with a considerable number that came to his assistance from Syria 
‘Those also that had been selected out of these four legions, and sent with Mucia 
nus to Italy, had their places filled up out of those soldiers that’came out of 
Egypt with Titus, which were two thousand men, chosen out of the armies at 
Alexandria. ‘There followed him also three thousand drawn from those that 
guarded the river Euphrates; as also there came Tiberius Alexander, who was a 
friend of his, most valuable both for his good will to him and for his prudence. 
He had formerly been governor of Alexandria, but was now thought worthy to be 
general of the army under [Titus.] The reason of this was, that he had been the 
first who encouraged Vespasian very lately to accept this his new dominion, and 
joined himself to him with great fidelity, when things were uncertain, and for 
tune had not yet declared for him. He also followed Titus as a counsellor, very 
useful to him in this war, both by his age and skill in such affairs. 


CHAP. If. 


How Titus marched to Jerusalem, and how he was in Danger as he was taking a 
View of the City. Of the Place also where he pi itched. his Camp. 


§ 1. Now, as ‘Titus was upon his march into the enemies’ country, the auxMiaries 
that were sent by the kings marched first, having all the other auxiliaries with 
them: after whom followed those that were to prepare the roads and measure out 
the camp; then came the commander’s baggage, and after.that the other sol- 
diers, who were comple:ely armed, to support them; then came ‘Titus himsel!, 

having with him another select body, and then came “the pikemen ; after Bens 
came the horse belonging to that legion. All these came before the engines; and 
atter these engines came the tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, with then 
select bodies; after these came the ensigns, with the eagle; and before those 
ensigns came the trumpeters belonging to them; next these came the main bodv 
. of the army in their ranks, every *ratike “being six deep: the servants belonging to 


* There being no gate on the west, and only on the lest side of the court of the priesis, ana so tw 
steps there, this was the only side that the seditious, under this John of Gischala, could pring tneir ev 
gines close to the cloisters of that court endways, though upon the fioor of tre court of Israel. See the 
scheine of that temple in the description of the ‘teniples hereto belonging. 
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every legion came after these, and before these last their baggage; the merce. 
naries came last, and those that guarded them brought up the rear. Now Titus, 
according to the Roman usage, went in the front of the army after a decent man- 
ner, and marched through Samaria to Gophna, aicity that had been formerly ta- 
ken by his father, and was then garrisoned by Roman soldiers; and when he had 
lodged there one night, he marched on in the morning; and when he had gone 
as far as a day’s march, he pitched his camp at that valley which the Jews, in 
their own tongue, call the Valley of Thorns, near a certain village called Gabaoth- 
saul, which signifies the Hill ‘of Saul, being distant from Jerusalem about thirty 
furlongs. ‘There it was that he chose out six hundred select horsemen, and went 
to take a view of the city, to observe what strength it was of, and how courageous 
the Jews were; whether when they saw him, and before they came to a direct 
battle, they would be affrighted and submit; for he had been informed, what was 
really true, that the people, who were fallen under the power of the seditious and 
the robbers, were greatly desirous of peace; but being too weak to rise uv 
against the rest, they lay still. 

2. Now, so long as he rode along the strait road which led to the wall of the 
city, nobody appeared out of the gates; but when he went out of that road, and 
declined towards the tower Psephinus, and led the band of horsemen obliquely, 
an immense number of the Jews leaped out suddenly at the towers called the 
Women’s Towers, through that gate which was over against the monuments of 
Queen Helena, and intercepted his horse; and standing directly opposite to those 
that still ran along the road, hindered them from joining those that had declined 
out of it. ‘They intercepted Titus also, with a few others. Now it was here impos- 
sible for him to go forward, because all the places had trenches dug in them from 
the wall to preserve the gardens round about, and were full of gardens obliquely 
situated, and of many hedges; and to return back to his own men, he saw 
it was also impossible, by reason of the multitude of the enemies that lay between 
them; many of whom did not so much as know that the king was in any danger,* 
buat supposed him still among them. So he perceived that his preservation must 
be wholly owing to his own courage, and turned his horse about, and cried out 
aloud to those that were about him to fellow him, and ran with violence into the 
midst of his enemies, in order to force his way through them to his own men, 
And hence we may principally learn, that both the success of wars, and the dan- 
gers that kings} are in, are under the providence of God: for while such a num. 
ver of darts were thrown at Titus, when he had neither his head-piece on nor his 
breast-plate (for, as I told you, he went out not to fight, but to view the city,) 
none of them touched his body, but went aside without hurting him, as if all of 
them missed him on purpose, and only made a noise as they passed by him. Se 
he diverted those perpetually with his sword that came on his side, and overturned 
many of those that directly met him, and made his horse ride over those that were 
overthrown. ‘The enemy indeed made a shout at the boldness of Cesar, and ex. 
horted one another to rush upon him. Yet did those against whom he marched 
fly away, and go off from him in great numbers; while those that were in the 
same danger with him kept up close to him, though they were wounded both on 
their backs and on their sides; for they had each of them but this one hope 
of escaping, if they could assist Titus in opening himself a way, that he 

* We may here note, that Titus is here called a king and Cesar, by Josephus, even while he was ne 
more than the emperor’s son and general of the Roman army, and his father Vespasian was stili alive, 
‘ust as the New Testament says Archelaus reigned, or was king, Matt. ii. 22, though he was properly no. 
more than ethnarch, as Josephus assures us, Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. sect. 4; Of the War, B. ii. ch. vi. sect. 
3. Thus also the Jews called the Roman emperors kings, though they never took that title to themseives: 
We have no king but Cesar, Johu xix, 15: Submit to the king as supreme, 1 Pet. ii. 13, 17; which is 
a.so the language of the Apostolical Constitutions, ii. 11, 34; iv. 13; v. 19; vi. 2, 25; vii. 16; viii. 2, 13; 
aud elsewhere in the New Testament, John, xix. 15; Matt. x. 18; xvii, 25; 1 Tim. ii. 2, and in Josephus 
also; though I suspect fosephius particularly esteemed Titus as joint king with his father, ever since his 


divine dreams that declared t'sem both such, B. ui. ch. viii. sect. 9. 
+ See the above note 
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might not be encompassed round by his’ enemies before he got away from 
them. Now, there were two of those that were with him, but at some distance 
the one of which the enemy had encompassed round, and slew him with their 
darts, and his horse also; but the other they slew as he leaped down from his 
horse, and carried off his horse withthem. But Titus shag with the rest, and 
came safe to the camp. So this success of the Jews’ first attack raised their minds, 
and gave them an ill grounded hope ; and this short inclination of fortune on their 
ve made them very courageous for the future. 

' 3. But now, as soon as that legion that had been at Emmaus was joined to 
Cesar at night, he removed Red when it was day, and came to a place named 
Scopus ; from whence the city began already to be seen, and a plain view might be 
taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this place on the north quarter of the 
city, and adjoining thereto, was a plain, and very properly named Scopus [the 
prospect, ] and was no more than seven furlongs distant from it. And here it was 
that Titus ordered a camp to be fortified for two legions that were to be together ; 
but ordered another camp to be fortified, at three furlongs farther distance behind 
them, for the fifth legion; for he thought that, by marching in the night, they 
might be tired, and might deserve to be covered from the enemy, and with less 
fear might fortify themselves; and as these were now beginning to build, the 
tenth legion, which came through Jericho, was already wome to the place, where 
a certain party of armed men had formerly lain, to guard that pass into the city, 
and had been taken before by Vespasian. ‘These legions had orders to encamp 
at the distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem, at the mount called the Mount of 
Olives,* which lies over against the city on the east side, and is parted from it by 
a deep valley interposed between them, which is named Cedron. 

4, Now, when hitherto the several parties in the city had been dashing one 
against another perpetually, this foreign war, now suddenly come upon them af. 
ter a violent manner, put the first step to their contentions one against another; 
and as the seditious now saw with astonishment the Romans pitching three seve. 
ral camps, they began to think of an awkward sort of concord, and said one te’ 
another,—** What do we here, and what do we mean when we suffer three forti- 
fied walls to be built to coop us im, that we shall not be able to breathe freely ? 
while the enemy is securely building a kind of city in opposition to us, and while 
we sit still within our own walls, ‘and become spectators only of what tl ey are 
doing, with our hands idle, and our armour laid by, as if they were about some- 
what that was for our own good and advantage. We are, it seems (so did they 
cry out,) only courageous against ourselves, ‘while the Romans are likely to gain 
the city without bloodshed by our sedition.” ‘Thus did they encourage one ano- 
ther when they were gotten together, and took their armour immediately, and ran 
out upon the tenth legion, and fell upon the Romans with great eagerness, and 
’ with a prodigious shout, as they were fortifying their camp. “These Romans were 
caught in different parties, and this is in order to perform their several works, and 
on that account had in a great measure laid aside their arms; for they thought 
the Jews would not have ventured to make a sally upon them ; and, had they 
been disposed so to do, they supposed their sedition would have distracted them: 
So they were put into disorder unexpectedly ; when some of them left their works 
they were about, and immediately marched off, while many ran to their arms, 
but were smitten and slain before they could turn back'upon the enemy. The 
Jews became still more and more in number, as encouraged by the good success 
of those that first made the attack ; and while they had such good fortune, they 
seemed both to themselves and to the enemy to be many more than they really were. 
The disorderly way of their fighting at first put the Romans also to a stand, who 
had been constantly used to fight skilfully in good order, and with keeping their 

* This situation of tse Mount of Olives on the east of Jerusalem, at about the distance of five or six 


furlongs, with the valley OF Cedron interposed between that mountain and the city, ave things well kroww 
otk in the Old and New Testament, in Josephus elsewhere, and in all the descriptions of Palestine. 
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ranks, and obeying the orders that were given them: for which reason the Ro 
mans were caught unexpectedly, and were obliged to give way to the assaults _ 
that were made upon them. Now when these Romans were overtaken, and 
turned back upon the Jews, they put a stop to their career ; yet when they did 
not take care enough of themselves through the vehemency of their pursuit, were 
wounded by them: but as still more and more Jews sallied out of the city, the 
Romans were at length brought into confusion, and put to flight, and ran away 
from their camp. Nay, things looked as though the entire legion would have 
been in danger, unless Titus had been informed of the case they were in, and 
had sent them succours immediately. So he reproached them for their cow- 
ardice, and. brought those back that were running away, and fell himself upon 
the Jews in their flank, with those select troops that were with him, and slew a 
considerable number, and wounded more of them, and put them all to flight, and, 
made them run away hastily down the valley. Now, as these Jews suffered 
greatly in the declivity of the valley, so, when they were gotten over it, they 
turned about and stood over against the Romans, having the valley between them, 
and there fought with them. Thus did they continue the fight till noon; but 
when it was already a little after noon, Titus set those that came to the assistance 
of the Romans with him, and those that belonged to the cohorts, to prevent the 
Jews from making any more sallies, and then sent the rest of the legion to the 
upper part of the mountain to fortify their camp 

5. his march of the Romans seemed tothe Jews to be a flight; and as the 
watchman that was placed upon the wall gave a signal by shaking his garment, 
there came out a fresh multitude of Jews, and that with such mighty violence, 
that one might compare it to the running of the most terrible wild beasts. To 
say the truth, none of those that opposed them could sustain the fury with which 
they made their attacks ; but, as if they had been cast out of an engine, they brake 
the enemv’s ranks to pieces, who were put to flight, and ran away to the mountain ; 
none but Titus himself, and a few others with him, being left in the midst cf the 
acclivity. Now these others, who were his friends, despised the danger they 
were in, and were ashamed to leave their general, earnestly exhorting him, ‘* to 
give way to these Jews that are fond of dying, and not to run into such dangers 
before those that ought to stay before him; to consider what his fortune was, and 
not, by supplying the place of a common soldier, to venture to turn back upon 
the enemy so suddenly; and this because he was general in the war, and lord 
of the habitable earth, on whose preservation the public affairs do all depend.” 
These persuasions Titus seemed not so much as to hear, but opposed those that 
ran upon him, and smote them on the face ; and when he had forced them to go 
back, he slew them: he also fell upon great numbers as they marched down the 
hill, and thrust them forward; while those men were so amazed at his courage. 
and his strength, that they could not fly directly to the city, but declined from 
him on both sides, and pressed aiter those that fled up the hill; yet did he still 
fall upon their flank, and put a stop to their fury. In the meantime, a disorder 
and a terror fell again upon those that were fortifying their camp at the top of the 
hill, upon their seeing those beneath them running away ; insomuch that the 
whole legion was dispersed, while they thought that the sallies ef the Jews 
upon them were plainly insupportable, and that Titus was himself put to flight ; 
because they took it for granted, that if he had staid the rest would never 
nave fled for it. Thus were they encompassed on every side by a kind of panic 
fear, and some dispersed themselves one way and some another, till certain of 
them saw their general in the very midst of an action, and, being under great 
concern for him, they loudly proclaimed the danger he was in to the entire legion: 
and now shame made them turn back, and they repreached one another that tney 
did worse than run away by deserting Cesar. So they used their utmost force 
against the Jews, and declining from the strait declivity, thév drove them ou 
heaps into the bottom of the valley. ‘hen did the Jews turn about and fight 
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them: ; but as they were themselves retiring, and now, because the Romans had 
the advantage of the*ground and were above the Jews, they drove them all inte 
the valley. Titus also pressed upon those that were near him, and sent the le. 
gion again to fortify their camp; while he, and those that were with him beiore, 
opposed the enemy, and kept them from doing farther mischief; insomuch that 
if I may be allowed neither to add any thing out of flattery, nor to diminish any 
thing out of envy, but to speak the plain truth, Cesar did twice deliver that entire 
legion when it was in jeopardy, and gave them a quiet opportunity of fortifying 
their camp. 


De es) 
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CHAP. HI. 


How the Sedition was again revived within Jerusalem, and yet the Jews contrwed 
Snares for the Romans. How ‘Titus also threatened his Soldiers for their 
ungovernable Rashness. 


§ 1. As now the war abroad ceased for awhile, the sedition within was revived ; 
and on the feast of unleavened bread, which was now come, it being the 
fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus [Nisan,] when it is believed the Jews 
were first freed from the Egyptians, Eleazar and his party opened the gates of 
this [inmost court of the] temple, and admitted such of the people* as were de. 
sirous to worship God into it. But John made. use of this festival as a cloak for 
his treacherous designs, and armed the most inconsiderable of his own party, the 
greater part of which were not purified, with weapons concealed under their gar- 
ments, and sent them with great zeal into the temple, in order to seize upon it ; 
which armed men, when they were gotten in, threw their garments away, and 
presently appeared in ‘their armour: upon which there was a very great disorder 
and disturbance about the holy house ; while the people, who had no concern in 
the sedition, supposed that this assault was made against all without distinction ; 
as the zealots thought it was, made against themselves only. So these left off 
guarding the gates any longer, and leaped down from their battlements before 
they came to an engagement, and fled away into the subterranean caverns of the 
temple ; while the people that stood trembling at the altar and about the holy 
house were rolled on heaps together, and trampled upon, and were beaten both 
with wooden and with iron whebpria without mercy. Such also as had differences 
with others slew many persons that were quiet, out of their own private enmity 
and hatred, as if they were opposite to the seditious; and all those that had for. 
merly offended any of these plotters were now known, and were now led away to 
the slaughter: and when they had done abundance of horrid mischief to the 
guiltless, they granted a truce to the guilty, and let these go off that came out of 
the caverns.’ ‘These followers of John also did now seize upon this inner temple, 
and upon all the warlike engines therein, and then ventured to oppose Simon. 
And. thus that sedition which had beea divided into three factions, was now re- 
duced to two. 

* Here we see the true occasion of those vast numbers of Jews that were in Jerusalem during this 
siege by Titus, and perished therein; that the siege began atthe feast of the Passover, when such pro- 
figious multitudes of Jews and prosely tes of the vate were come, from all paits of Judea, and from other 
countries, in order to celebrate that great festival. See the note, B. vi. chap ix. sect. 3. Tacitus nim. 
self informs us, that the number of men, women, and children in Jerusalem, when it was besieged by the 
Romans, as he had been informed, was 600, 000. ‘This information must have been taken from the Ro- 
manus; for Josephus never mentions tne number of those that were besieged, only he lets us know, that 
of the vulgar, carried dead out of the gates and vuried at the public charges, was the like number ot 
600,000, chap. xiii. sect. 7. However, when Cestius Gallus came first to the siege, that sum in Tacitus 
is no way disagreeable to Josephus’s history, though they were become much more numerous when Tr 
tus encompassed the city at the Passover. As to the number that peris! hed during the siege, Josephus 
assures us, as we shall see hereafter, they were 1,100,000, besides 97,000 captives, but Tacitus’ s history 
of the last part of this siege is not now extant, so we cannot! compare his parallel numbers with those ie 
Josephus. 
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2. But Titus, intending to pitch his camp nearer to the city than Seapus, placed 
as miny of his choice horsemen and footmen as he thought suificient opposite to 
the Jews, to prevent their sallying out upon them, while ‘he gave orders for the 
whole army to level the distance, as far as ihe wall of the yon So they threw 
down all the hedges and walls which the inhabitants had made about their gar- 
dens and groves of tr ees, and cut down all the fruit-trees that lay between them 
and the wall of the city, and filled up all the hollow places and the chasms, and 
demolished the rocky precipices with: iron instruments: and thereby made all 
the place level, from Scopus to Herod’s monuments, which adjoined to the pool 
called the Serpent’ s Peol. 

' 3. Now at this very time the Jews contrived the following stratagem against 
the Romans. The bolder sort of the seditious went out at the towers called the 
Women’s Towers, as if they had been egected out of the city by those wha 
were for peace, and rambled about as if they were afraid of being assaulted by 
the Romans, and were in fear of one another; while those that stood upon the 
wall, and seemed to be of the people’s side, cried out aloud for peace, and en- 
treated that they might have security for their lives given them, and called for 
the Romans, promising to open their gates to them; and as they cried out after 
that manner, they threw stones at their own people, as though they would 
drive them away from the gates. These also pretended that they were ex- 
cluded by force, and that they petitioned those that were within to let them 
in; and rushing upon the Romans. perpetually, with violence, they then,came 
back, and seemed to be in great disorder. Now the Roman soldiers thought 
this cunning stratagem of theirs was to be believed real, and thinking they 
had the one party under their power, and could punish them as they pleased, 
and hoping that the other party would open their gates to them, set to the execu. 
tion 3f their designs accordingly. But for Titus himself, he had this surpris. 
ing conduct of the Jews in suspicion; for whereas he had invited them to 
come to terms of accommodation by Josephus but one day before, he could 
then receive no civil answer from them; so he ordered the soldiers to stay where 
they were. However, some of them that were set in the front of the works prevent 
ed him, and catching up their arms ran to the gates; whereupon those that seemeé 
to have been ejected at the first retired; but as soon as the soldiers were gotten 
between the towers on each side of the gate, the Jews ran out, and encompasset 
them round, and fell upon them behind, while that multitude which stood upon 
the wall threw a heap of stones and darts of all kinds at them, insomuch that they 
slew a considerable number, and wounded many more ; for it was not easy for 
the Romans to escape, by reason those behind them pressed them forward ; be- 
‘sides which, the shame they were under for being mistaken, and the fear ‘they 
were in of their commanders, engaged them to persevere in their mistake ; where 
fore they fought with their spears a great while, and received many blows from the 
Jews, though, indeed, they gave them as many blows again, and at last repelled 
those that had encompassed them about, while the Jews pursued them as they re- 
tired, and followed them, and threw darts at them as far as the monuments of 
Queen Helen. 

4, After this, these Jews, without keeping any decorum, grew insolent upon 
their good fortune, and jested upon the Romans for being deluded by the trick 
re had put upon them, and making a noise with beating their shields, leaped 

~ gladness, and made joyful exclamations; while these soldiers were received 
ba threatenings by their officers, and with indignation by Cesar himeelf, [wha 
spake to them thus : |}—‘“ These Jews, which are only conducted by their madness, 
do every thing with care and circumspection ; they contrive stratagems and lay 
ambushes, and fortune gives success to their stratarems, because they are obe- 
dient, and preserve taeir good will and fidelity to one another; while the Ro- 
mans, to whom fortune uses to be ever subservient, by reason of their good order, 
and ready submission ty their commanders, have now had ill success by their 
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contrary behaviour ; and by not being able to restrain their hands from action, 
they have been caught ; and that which is the most to their reproach, they have 
gone on without their commanders in the very presence of Cwsar. Truly (says 
Titus,) the laws of war cannot but groan heavily, as will my father also himself 
when he shall be informed of this wound that hath been given us, since he who 
.s grown old in wars, did never make so great a bigeaies: Our laws of war do 
also ever inflict capital punishment on those that in the least break into good 
order, while at this time they have seen an entire army run into disorder. How- 
ever, those that have been so insolent shall be made immediately sensible, that 
even they, who conquer among the Romans without orders for fighting, are to be 
under disgrace.” When Titus had enlarged upon this matter before the com- 
manders, it appeared evident that he would execute the law against all those that 
were concerned; so these soldiers’ minds sunk down in despair, as expecting to 
be put to death. and that justly. and quickly. However, the other legions came’ 
round about Titus, and entreated his favour to these their fellow-soldiers, and 
made supplication to him, that he would pardon the rashness of a few on account. 
of the better obedience of all the rest; and promised for them, that they should 
make amends for their present fault by their more virtuous behaviour for the time 
to come. 

5. So Cesar complied with their desires, and with what prudence dictated to 
him also; for he esteemed it fit to punish single persons by real executions, but 
that the punishment of great multitudes should proceed no farther than reproofs: 
so he was reconciled to the soldiers, but gave them a special charge to act more 
wisely for the future; and he considered with himself how he might be even with 
the Jews for their stratagem. And now, when the space between the Romans 
and the wall had been levelled, which was done in four days, and as he was de- 
- sirous to bring the baggage of the army, with the rest of the multitude that fol- 
lowed him, safely to the camp, he set the strongest part of his army over against 
what wall which lay on the north quarter of the city, and over against the western 
part of it, and made his army seven deep, with the footmen plac ed before them 
and the Hewscrén behind them, each of the last in three ranks, while the archers 
atood in the midst in seven ranks. And now, asthe Jews were prohibited, by so 
great a body of men, from making sallies upon the Romans, both the beasts that 
bare the burdens, and belonged to the three legions, and the rest of the multitude, 
marched on without any fear. But as for Titus himself, he was. but about twe 
furlongs distant from the wall, at that part of it where was the corner,* and over 
against that tower which was called Psephinus; at which tower the compass of 
the wall belonging to the north bended, and extended itself over against the west , 
but the other part “of the army fortified itself at the tower called Hippicus, and was 
distant. in like manner, but two furlongs from the city. However, the tenth 
legion continued in its own place upon the Mount of Olives. 


. CHAP. IV. 


The Description of Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Tue city of Jerusalem was fortified with three walls, on such parts as were 
not encompassed with unpassable valleys; tor in such places it hath but one wall. 
The city was built upon two hills, which are opposite to one another, and have a 
valley to divide them asunder; at which valley the corresponding rows of houses 
on both hills end. Of these ‘hills that which contains the upper city is much 
higher, and in length more direct. Accordingly, it was called the Citadel by 


* Perhaps, says Dr. Hudson, here was that gate called the Gate of the Corner, in 2 Chron. xxvi. J, Sew 
gh. iv. sect. 2. 
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King David; he was the father of that Solomon who built this temple at the first; 
but it is by us called the Upper Market-place. But the other hill, which was 
called Acra, and sustains the lower city, is of the shape of a moon when. she is 
horned: over against this there was a third hill, but naturally lower than Acra, 
and parted formerly from the other by a broad valley. However, in those times 
when the Asamoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, and had a 
mind to join the city to the temple. They then took off part of the height of 
Acra, and reduced it to be of less elevation than it was before, that the temple 
might be superior to it. Now the valley of the cheesemongers, as it was called, 
and was that which we told you before distinguished the hill of the upper city 
from that of the lower, extended as far as Siloam; for that is the name of a foun- 
tain which hath sweet water in it, and this in great plenty also. But on the out. 
sides these hills are surrounded by deep valleys, and, by reason of the preeipices 
to them belonging on both sides, they are every where unpassable. 

2. Now of these three walls the old one was hard to be taken, both by reason 
of the valleys, and of that hill on which it was built, and which was above them. 
But besides that great advantage, as to the place where they were situated, it was. 
also built very strong ; because David and Solomon, and the following kings, were 
very zealous about this work. Now that wall began on the north, at the tower 
called Jfippicus, and extended as far as. the Xtstus, a place so called, and then 
joining to the council-house, ended at'the west cloister of the temple. But if 
we go the other way westward, it began at the same place, and extended through 
a place called Bethso to the gate of the Essens; and after that it went southward 
having its bending above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends again towards 
the east at Solomon’s pool, and reaches as far as a certain place which they called 
Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern cloister of the temple. The second 
wall took its beginning from that gate which they called Gennaih, which belonged 
to the first wall ; it only encompassed the northern quarter of the city, and reached 
as far as the tower Antonia. The beginning of the third wall was at the tower 
Hippicus, whence it reached as far as the north quarter of the city and the tower 
Psephinus, and then was so far extended till it came over against the monuments 
of Helena, which Helena was queen of Adiabene, the daughter of Izates; it then 
extended farther to a great length, and passed by the sepulchral caverns of the 
kings, and bent again at the tower of the corner, at the monument which is called . 
the Monument of the Fuller, and joined to the old wall at the valley calléd the 
Valley of Cedron. It was Agrippa who encompassed the parts added to the old 
city with this wall, which had been all naked before; for as the city grew more 
populous, it gradually crept beyond its old hmits; and those parts of it that stood 
nortaward of the temple, and joined that hill to the city, made it considerably 
larger, and occasioned that hill, which is in number the fourth, and is called 
Bezetha, to be inhabited also. _ Ii lies over against the tower Antonia, but, is di. 
vided from it by a deep valley, which was dug on purpose, and that in order to 
hinder the foundations of the tower of Antonia from joining to this hill, and thereby 
affording an opportunity for getting to it with ease, and hindering the security 
that arose from its superior elevation; for which reason also that depth of the 
ditch made the elevation of the towers more remarkable. ‘This new built part of 
the city was called Bezetha, in our language, which, if interpreted in the Grecian 
language, may be called The New City. Since, therefore, its imhabitants stood 
in need of a covering, the father of the present king, and of the same name with 
Lim, Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of; but he Jeft off building it when he 
had only laid the foundations, out of the fear he was. in of Claudius Cesar, lest he 
should suspect that so strong a wall was built in order to make some innovation 
im public affairs; for the city could no way have been taken, if that wall had beea 
finished in the manner it was begun; as its. parts were connected together by 
stones twenty cubits long and ten cubits broad, which could never have been 
either easily undermined by aay iron tools, or shaken by any engines. ‘The wall 
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was, however, ten cubits wide, and it would probably have had a height greater 
than that, had not his zeal who began it been hindered from exerting itself. After 
this it was erected with great diligence by the Jews as high as twenty cubits, 
above which it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of three cubits altitude, 
insomuch that the entire altitude extended as faras twenty-five cubits. 

3. Now the towers that were upon it were twenty cubits in breadth and twenty 
cubits in height; they were square, and solid as was the wall itself, wherein the 
niceness of the joints and the beauty of the stones were no way inferior to those of 
the holy house itself. Above this solid altitude of the towers, which was twenty 
cubits, there were rooms of great magnificence, and over them upper rooms, and 
cisterns to receive rain water. ‘They were many in number, and the steps by 
which you ascended up to them were every one broad. Of these towers, then, 
the third wall had ninety, and the spaces between them were each two hundred 
cubits; but in the middle wall were forty towers, and the old wall was parted into 
sixty, while the whole compass of the city was thirty-three furlongs. Now, the 
third wall was all of it wonderful; yet was the tower Psephinus elevated above it 
at the north-west corner, and where Titus pitched his own tent: for, being seventy 
cubits high, it both afforded a prospect of Arabia at sunrising, as well as it did of 
the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea westward. Moreover, it 
was an octagon, and over against it was the tower Hippicus, and hard by it two 
others were erected by King Herod in the old wall. ‘These were for largeness, 
beauty, and strength beyond all that were in the habitable earth ; for besides the 
magnanimity of his nature, and his magnificence towards the city on other occa. 
sions, he built these after such an extraordinary manner, to gratify his own pri- 
vate affections, and dedicated these towers to the memory of those three persons 
who had been the dearest to him, and from whom he named them. They were 
‘his brother, his friend, and his wife. ‘This wife he had slain out of his love [and 
jealousy,] as we have already related; the other two he lost in war, as they were 
courageously fighting. Hippicus, so named from his friend, was square ; its 
length and breadth were each twenty-five cubits, and its height thirty, and ithad 
no vacuity in it. Over this solid building, which was composed of great stonet 
united together, there was a reservoir twenty cubits deep; over which there was 
a house of two stories, whose height was twenty-five cubits, and divided into sev. 
eral parts; over which were battlements of two cubits, and turrets all round ot 
three cubits high, insomuch that the entire height added together amounted te 
fourscore cubits. "The second tower, which he named from his brother Phasae- 
lus, had its breadth and its height equal, each of them forty cubits: over which 
was its solid height of forty cubits ; over which a cloister went round about, whose 
height was ten cubits, and it was covered from enemies by breastworks and bul. 
warks. There was also built over that cloister another tower, parted into mag- 
‘nificent rooms, and a place for bathing; so that this tower wanted nothing that 
might make it appear to be a royal palace. It was also adorned with battlements 
and turrets, more than was the foregoing, and the entire altitude was about ninety 
cubits: the appearance of it resembled the tower of Pharus, which exhibited a 
fire to such as sailed to Alexandria, but was much larger than it im compass. 
This was now converted to a house, wherein Simon exercised his tyrannical au- 
thority. ‘The third tower was Mariamne, for that was his queer’s name: it was 
solid as high as twenty cubits: its breadth and its length were twenty cubits, and 
‘were equal to each ether: its upper buildings were more magnificent, and had 
greater varicty than the other towers had; for the king thought it most proper 
for him to adorn that which was denominated from his wife better than those de. 
nominated from men, as those were built stronger than this that bore his wife’s 
name. ‘The entire height of this tower was filly cubits. 

4. Now, as these towers were so very tall, they appeared much taller by the 
‘piace on which they stood; for that very old wall wherein they were was built 
upon a high hill, and was itself'a kiad of elevation that was still thirty cubits taller: 
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over which were the towers situated, and thereby were made much _ higher to 
appearance. ‘The largeness also of the stones was wonderful ; for they were not 
made of cctnmon small stones, nor of such larger ones only as men could carry, 
but they were of white marble, cut out of the rock ; each stone was twenty cubits 
in length, and ten in breadth, and five in depth. ‘They were so exactly united te 
one another, that cach tower looked lke one entire rock of stone, so growing 
naturally, and afterward cut by the hands of the artificers into their present shape 
and corners: so little, or not at all, did their joints or connexion appear. Now, 
as these towers were themselves onthe north side of the wall, the king had a 
palace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds all my ability to describe it; for 
it was so very curious as to want no cost nor skill in its construction, but was en- 
tirely walled about to the height of thirty cubits, and was-adorned with towers at 
equal distances, and with large bed-chambers, that would contain beds. for a hun- 
dred guests apiece, in which the variety of the stones is not to be expressed ; for 
a large quantity of those that were rare of that kind was collected together. Their 
roofs were also wonderful, both for the length of the beams and the splendour of 
their ornaments. The number of the rooms was also very great, and the variety 
of the figures that were about them was prodigious, their furniture was complete, 
‘and the greatest part of the vessels that were put in them was of silver and gold. 
“There were besides many porticoes, one beyond another, round about, and 
in each of those porticezs curious pillars; yet were all the courts that were 
“exposed to the air everywhere green. ‘There were, moreover, several groves 
of trees, and long walks through them, with deep canals and cisterns that in se- 
-veral parts were filled with brazen statues, through which the water, ran out. 
‘There were withal many dove-courts,* of tame pigeons about the canals. But, 
andeed, it is not possible to give a complete description of these palaces; and the 
very remembrance of them is a torment to one, as putting one in mind what vastly 
rich buildings that fire which was kindled by the robbers hath consumed : for 
these were not burnt by the Romans, but by these internal plotters, as we havo 
already related, in the beginning of their rebellion. That fire began at the tower 
‘of Antonia, and went on to the palaces, and consumed the upper parts of the three 
sowers themselves. | 


CHAP. V. 
A Description of the Temple. 


1. Now this temple, as I have already said, was built upon a strong hill.. At 
first the plain at the top was hardly sufficient for the holy house and the altar; 
‘for the ground about it was very uneven, and like a precipice; but when King 
‘Solomon, who was the person that built the temple, and built a wall to it, on its 
‘east side, there was*then added one cloister founded on a bank cast up for it, and 
‘on the other parts the holy house stood naked. But in future ages the peoplet 
added new banks, and the hill became a larger plain. ‘They then broke down 
‘the wallon the north side, and took in as much as sufficed afterward for the com 


_ * These dove-courts in Josephus, built by Herod the Great, are, in the opmion of Reland, the very 
‘same thatare mentioned by the ‘Talmudists, and named by them Herod's dove-courts. Nor is there any rea 
‘gon to suppose otherwise, since in both accounts they were expressly tame pigeons which were kept in them, 
_ > See the description of the temples hereto belonging, chap. xy. But note, that what Josephus here 
says of the original scantiness of this mount Moriah, that it was quite too little for the temple, and that at 
‘first it held only oneclorster, or court of Solomon’s building, and that the foundations were forced to be 
eadded Jong afterwards by degrees, to render itcapablepf the cloisters for the other courts, Ge. is without 
all foundation in the scriptures, and not atall confirmed by his exacter account in the Antiquities. All 
thai is or can be true heye is this, that when the court of the Gentiles was long afterwards to be encon- 
“passed with cloisters, the southern foundation for these cloisters was found not to be large or firm cnough, 
‘and was raised, and that additional foundation supported: by great pillars and arches under gieungd, 
which Josephus speaks of elsewhere, Antiq. B. xv. ch, xi. sect. 3; and which My, Maundrel saw, and 
describes, p. 10U as extant under ground at this day ~~ MORN BW Dit Tul nn & POH 
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pass of the entire temple.’ . And. when they had built walls on three sides of the 
temple round about, from the bottom of the hill, and had performed a work that 
.was greater than could be hoped for (in which work long ages were spent by them, 
as well as all their sacred treasures were exhausted, which were still replenished 
by, those tributes which were sent to God from the whole habitable earth,) they then 
encompassed their upper. courts with cloisters, as well as they [afterward] did the 
lowest [court of the} temple. The lowest part of this was erected to the height 
of three hundred cubits, and in some places more; yet did not the entire depth of 
the foundations appear; for,they brought earth, and filled up the valleys, as be. 
mg desirous to make them on a level with the narrow streets of the city, wherein 
shey made use of stones of forty cubits in magnitude: for the great plenty of 
money they then had,.and the liberality of the people, made this attempt of theirs 
to succeed to an incredible degree. . And what could not be so much as hoped 
tor as ever to be accomplished, was, by perseveranee and length of time, brought 
to perfection. 

2. Now, for the works that were above these foundations, these were not un- 
worthy of such foundations; for all the cloisters were double, and the pillars to 
them belonging were twenty-five, cubits in height, and supported the cloisters. 
These pillars were of one entire stone each of them, and that stone was white 
marble ;and the roofs were adorned with cedar curiously graven; the natural 
magnificence, and excellent polish, and the harmony of the joints in these clois- 
ters, afforded a prospect that was very remarkable; nor was it on the’ outside 
adorned with any work of the painter orengraver. ‘The cloisters [of the outmost 
court] were in breadth thirty cubits, while the entire compass of it was by mea- 
sure six furlongs, including the tower of Antonia; those entire courts that were 
exposed to the air were laid with stones of all sorts... When you go through these 
[first] cloisters unto the second [court of the] temple, there was a partition, made 
of stone all round, whose height was three cubits ; its construction was very ele- 
gant; upon it stood pillars, at equal distances from one another, declaring the 
Jaw of purity, some in Greek and some in Roman letters, That no foreigner should 
go witrin that sanctuary ; for that second [court of the] temple was called the 
Sanciuary, and was ascended to-by fourteen steps from the first court. » This 
court was four-square, and had a wall about it peculiar to itself; the height of 
its buildings, although it were* on the outside forty cubits, was hidden by the 
steps, and on the inside that height was but twenty-five cubits; for it being built 
over against a higher part of the hill with steps, it was no farther to be entirely 
discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. Beyond these fourteen steps 
there was the distance of ten cubits: this was all plain; whence there were other 
steps, each cf five cubits apiece, that led to, the gates; which gates on the north 
and south sides were eight, on cach of those sides four, and of necessity two on 
the cast. , For since there was a_partition built for, the women on that side, as 
the proper place wherein they were to worship, there was.a necessity of a second 
gate for them; this gate was cut. out of its wall over againstthe first gate. There 
was also on the other sides one’southern and one: northern gate, through which 
was a passage into the court of the women; ‘for as to. the other gates the women 
were not allowed to, pass through them; nor when they wentthrough their own 
gate could they go beyond their own wall. This place was allotted to the women 
of our own country, and of other countries, provided they were of the same nation, 
and that equally : the western part of this court had no gate at all, but the wall 
» ® What Josephus seeins here to mean is this, that these pillars supporting the eloisters m the second 
court, had their foundations or lowest parts as deep as the floor of the first or lowest court, but that so far 
of those lowest parts as were equal to the elevation of the upper floor above thelowest, were, and must 
be, hidden on the inside by the ground or rock itself, on which that upper court was built; so that forty 
cubits visible below were reduced to twenty-five visible above, and‘implies the difference of their heights 
to be fifteen cubits,. The main difficulty lies here, how fourteen or fifteen steps should give an ascent of 
fifteen cubits, half a. cubit seeming sufficient fora single step. Possibiy\there were fourteén or fifteen 


steps atthe partition wail, and fourteen or fifteen more thence into the court itself, which wouid bring 
the whule near to the just proportion. | See sect. 3, infra. But I deteravine ntbing “o> ri 
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was built entire on that side. But then the cloisters which were betwixt the gates 
extended from the wal! inward before the chambers; for they were supported by 
very fine and large pillars. These cloisters were single, and, excepting their 
magnitude, were no way inferior to those of the lower court. : 

3. Now nine of these gates were on every side covered over with gold and 
silver, as were the jambs of their doors and their lintels: but there was one gate | 
that was without [the inward court of |] the holy house, which was of Corinthian 
brass, and greatly excelled those that were only covered over with silver and 
gold. Each gate had two doors, whose height was severally thirty cubits, and 
their breadth fifteen. However, they had large spaces within of thirty cubits, 
and had on each side rooms, and those, both in breadth and in length, built like 
towers, and their height was above forty cubits. ‘Two pillars did also support 
these rooms, and were in circumference twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of 
the other gates were equal‘one to another; but that over the Corinthian gate, 
which opened on the east over against the gate of the holy house itself, was 
much .arger, for its height was fifty cubits, and its doors were forty cubits ; ane 
it was adorned after a most costly manner, as having much richer and thicker 
plates of silver and gold upon them than the other. ‘These nine gates had that 
silver and gold poured upon them by Alexander, the father of Tiberius. Now 
there were fifteen steps which led from the wall of the court of the women to 
this greater gate; whereas those that led thither from the other gates were five 
steps shorter. : 

4. As to the holy house itself, which was placed in the midst [of the inmost 
ecourt,| that most sacred part of the temple, it was ascended to by twelve steps ; 
and in front its height and its breadth were equal, and each a hundred cubits, 
though it was behind forty cubits narrower ; for on its front it had what may be 
styled shoulders on each side, that passed twenty cubits farther. Its first gate 
was seventy cubits high and twenty-five cubits broad: but this gate had no doors; 
for it represented the universal visibility of heaven, and that it cannot be ex. 
eluded from any place. Its front was covered with gold all over, and through it 
the first part of the house, that was more inward, did all of it appear; which as it 
was very large, so did all the parts about the more inward gate appear to shine 
to those that saw them: but then as the entire house was divided into two parts 
within, it was only the figst part of it that was open to our view. Its height ex. 
tended ull along to ninety cubits in height, and its length was fifty cubits, and its 
breadth twenty. But that gate which was at this end of the first part of the 
house, was, as we have already observed, all over covered with gold, as was its 
whole wall about it: it had also golden vines above it, from which clusters of 
grapes hung as tall as a man’s height. But then this house, as it was divided 
into two parts, the inner part was lower than the appearance of the outer, and 
had golden doors of fifty-five cubits altitude and sixteen in breadth ; but before 
these doors there was a veil of equal largeness with the doors, It was a Baby. 
Jonian curtain, embroidered with blue, and fine linen, and scarlet, and purple, 
and of a contexture that was truly wonderful. ‘Nor was this mixture of colours 
without its mystical interpretation, but was a kind of image of the universe ; for 
by the scarlet there seemed to be enigmatically signified fire, by the fine flax the 
earth, by the blue the air, and by the: purple the sea; two of them having their 
colours the foundation of this resemblance ; but the fine flax and the purple have 
their own origin for that foundation, the earth producing the one-and the sea the 
other. This curtain had also embroidered upon it.all that was mystical in the 
heavens. excepting that of the [twelve] signs, representing living creatures. 

5. When any persons entered into the temple, its floor received them. This 
part of the temple, therefore, was in height sixty cubits, and its length the same ; 
whereas its breadth was but twenty cubits: but still that sixty cubits in length 
was divided again, and the first part of it was cut off at forty cubits, and had in-it 
three thuigs that were very wonderful and famous. among all mankind, the candle 
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stick, the table [of shew. bread,] and the altar of incense. Now, the seven lamps 
signified the seven planets; for so many there were springing out of the cendle- 
stick. Now, the twelve loaves that were upon the table signified the circle of 
the zodiac and the year; but the altar of incense, by its thirteen kinds of sweet- 
smelling spices, with which the sea replenished it, signified that God 1s the pos- 
sessor of all things that are both in the uninhabitable and habitable parts of the 
earth, and that they are all to be dedicated to his use. But the inmost part of 
the temple of all was of twenty cubits. ‘This was also separated from the outer 
part by a veil. In this there was nothing at all. It was maccessible and in- 
violable, and not to be seen by any, and was called the Holy of Holies. Now, 
about the sides of the lower part of the temple there were little houses, with pas- 
sages out of one into another: there were a great many of them, and they were 
of three stories high; there were also entrances on each side into them from the 
gate of the temple. But the superior part of the temple had no such little houses 
any farther, because the temple was there narrower, and forty cubits higher, and 
of a smaller body than the lower parts of it. Thus we collect that the whole 
height, including the sixty cubits from the floor, amounted to a hundred cubits. 
Ori Now, the outward face of the temple, in its front, wanted nothing that was 
likely to surprise either men’s’ minds or their eyes; for it was covered all over 
with plates of gold of great weight, and, at the first rising of the sun, reflected 
back a very fiery splendour, and made those who forced themselves to look upon 
it to turn their eyes away, just as they would have done at the sun’s own rays. 
But this temple appeared to strangers, when they were coming to it at a distance, 
like a mountain covered with snow ; for as to those parts of it that were not gilt, 
they were exceeding white. On its top it had spikes with sharp points, to pre- 
vent any pollution of it by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones some of them were 
forty-five cubits in length, five in height, and six in breadth. Before this temple 
stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal both in length and breadth; each 
ef which dimensions was fifty cubits. ‘The figure it was built in was a square, 
and it had corners like horns, and the passage up to it was by an insensible ac- 
clivity. It was formed without any iron tool, nor did any such iron tool so much 
as touch it at any time. There was also a wall of partition, about a cubit in 
height, made of fine stones, and so as to be grateful to the sight; this encom- 
passed the holy house and the altar, and kept the people that were on the outside 
off from the priests. Moreover, those that had the gonorrhoea and the leprosy 
were excluded out of the city entirely: women also, when their courses were 
ipon them, were shut out of the temple ; nor, when they were free from that im- 
purity, were they allowed to go beyond the limit before mentioned :+men also, that 
were not thoroughly pure, were prohibited to come into the inner [court of the] 
temple ; nay, the priests themselves that Were not pure were pr ohibited to come 
into it also, 

7. Now all those of the stock of the priests that could not minister by reason 
of some defect in their bodies, came within the partition, together with those that 
had no such imperfection, and had their share with them by reason of their stock, 
but still made use of none except their own private garments; for nobody but he 
that officiated had on his sacred garments ¢ but then “those priests that Nore with. 
out any blemish upon them went up te the altar clothed in ‘fine linen. They ab. 
stained chiefly from wine out of this fear, lest otherwise they should transgress 
some rules of their ministration. The high priest did also go up with them ; not 
always, indeed, but on the seventh days and new moons, and if < any festivals be. 
fonging to our nation, which we celebrate every year, happened. When he of 
ficiated, he had on a pair of breeches that reached beneath his privy parts to his 
thighs, and had on an inner garment of linen, together with a blue garment round 
without seam, with fringe-work, and reaching to the feet. There were alsu 
golden bells that hung upon the fringes, and pomegranates intermixed among 
them. The bells signified thunder, and the pomegranates lightning. But inat 
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girdle that tied the garment to the breast, was embroidered with five rows of va. 
rious colours of gold, and purple, and scarlet, as also of fine linen and blue, with 
which colours we told you before the veils of the temple were embroidered alsc. 
"The like embroidery was upon the ephod ; but the quantity of gold therein was 
greater. Its figure was that of a stomacher for the breast. ‘There was upon it 
two golden buttons like small shields, which buttoned the ephod to the garment : 
in these buttons were enclosed two very large and very excellent sardonyxes, 
having the names of the tribes of that nation engraved upon them : on the otha 
part there hung twelve stones, three in a row one way, and four in the ether; 
sardius, a topaz, and an emerald; a carbuncle, a jasper, and a sapphire; an. 
agate, an amethyst and a ligure ; an onyx, a bery!, and a chrysolite ; upon every 
one ef which was again engraved one of the forementioned names of the tribes 
A mitre also of fine linen encompassed his head, which was tied by a blue riband, 
about which there was another golden crown, in which was engraved the sacred 
name [of God :] it consists of four vowels. However, the high priest did not 
wear these garments at other times, but a more plain habit; he only did it when 
he went into the most sacred part of the temple, which he did Lut once in a year, on 
that day when our custom is forall of us to keep a fast to God. And thus much 
concerning the city and the temple ;. but for the customs and laws hereto relating,® 
we shall speak more accurately another time; for there remain a great many 
things ‘hereto relating, which have not been here touched upon. 

8. Now, 2s to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at the corner of two. clois- 
ters of the court of the temple, of that on the west and that on the north: it was 
erected upon a rock of fifty cubits in. height, and was on a great precipice ; it 
was the work of King Herod, wherein he demonstrated his natural magnanimity 
In the first place, the rock itself was covered over with smooth pieces of stone. 
from its foundation, beth for ornament, and that any one, who would either try 
to get up or to go down it, might not be able to hold his feet upon it.. Next to this 
and before you come to the edifice of the tower itself, there was a wall three cu 
bits high; but within that wall all the space of the tower of Antonia itself was 
built upon, to the heigh of forty cubits. The inward parts had the largeness 
and form of a palace, nu being parted into all kinds of rooms and other conve- 
niencies, such as courts and places for bathing, and broad spaces for camps ; in- 
eomuch that, by having all conveniencies that cities wanted, it might seem to be 
composed of several cities, but by its magnificence it seemed a pajace; and as 
the entire structure resembled that of a tower, it contained also four other dis- 
tinct towers at its four corners; whereof the others were but fifty cubits high, 
whereas that which Jay upon ed south-east corner was seventy cubits high, thet 
from thence the whole temple might be viewed: but on the corner where it 
joined to the two cloisters of the temple, it had passages down to them both, 
through which the guards (for there always lay in this tower a Roman legicn,) 
went several ways among the cloisters, with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, 
in order to watch the people, that they might not there attempt to make any inno. 
vations ; for the temple was a fortress that guarded the city, as was the tower of 
Antonia a guard to the temple; and in that tower were the guards* of those 
three. ‘There was also a peculiar fortress belonging to the upper city, which 
was Herod’s palace ; but for the hill Bezetha, it was divided from the tower of 
Antonia, as we have already told you; and as that hill on which the tower of 
Antonia stood was the highest of these three, so did it adjoin to the new city, 
and was the only place that hindered the sight of the temple on the north. And 
this shall suffice at present to have spoken about the city, and the walls about it, 
because I have purposed to myself to make a more accurate description of it 
elsewhere. 


® Those three guards that lay in the tower of Antonia must be those that guarded the city, the temp', 
aad that tower of Avtosia. . 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Tyrants Simon and John. How also, as Titus was going round 
the Wall of the City, Nicanor was wounded by a dart; which Accident 
provoked Titus to press on the Siege. 


§ 1. Now, the warlike mén that were in the city, and the multitude of the sedi. 
tious that were with Simon, were ten thousand, besides the Idumeans. ‘Those | 
ien thousand had fifty commanders, over whiorti this Simon was supreme. The 
idumeans that paid him homage were five thousand, and had eight commanders, 

among whom those of greatest fame were Jacob, the son of Sosas, and Si 
mon, the son of Cathlas. John, who had seized upon the temple, bard six thou- 
sand armed men under twenty commanders: the zealots also that had come over 
to him, and left off their opposition, were two thousand four hundred, and had 
the same commander that they had formerly, Eleazar, together with Sindori, the 
son of Arinus. Now, while these factions fought one against another, the peo- 
ple were their prey on both sides, as we have said already ; and that part of the 
people which would not join with them in their wicked practices were plundered 
by both factions, Simon held the upper city, and the great wall as far as Cedron, 
and as much of the old wall as bent from Siloam to the east, and which went 
down to the palace of Monobazus, who was king of the Adiabene beyond Eu. 
phrates: he also held that fountain and the Acra, which was no other than the 
lower city: he also held all that reached to the palace of Queen Helena, the mo- 
-ther of Monobazus. But John held the temple, and the parts thereto adjoining 
_ for a great way, as also Ophla, and the valley called the Valley of Cedron : and 
when the parts that were interposed between their possessions were burnt by 
them, they left a spacé wherein they might fight with each other ; for this inter- 
nal sedition did not cease even’ when tlie Romans were encamped near their very 
walls. But although they had grown wiser at the first onset the Romans made 
upon them, this lasted but awhile; for they returned to their former madness, 
and separated one from another, and fought it out, and did every thing that the 
besiegers could desire them to do; for they never suffered’ any thing that was 
worse from the Romans than they made each other suffer; nor was there any 
misery endured by the city, after these men’s actions, that could: be esteemed 
new. But it was most of all unhappy before it was overthrown, while those that | 
took it did it a greater kindness; for I venture to affirm, that the sedition de- 
stroyed the city, and the Romans destroyed the sedition, which it was a much 
harder thing to do than to destroy the walls; so that we may justly ascribe our 
misfortunes to our own people, and the just vengeance taken on them to the Ro- 
mans; as to whicn matter let every one determine by the actions on both sides. 
R. Now, -when affairs within the city were in this posture, Titus went round 
the city on the outside with some chosen horsemen, and looked about for a pro- 
per place where he might make an impression upon the walls; but as he was in 
doubt where he could possibly make an attack on any side (for the place was no 
way accessible where the valleys were, and on the other side, the first wall ap- 
peared too strong to be shaken by the engines,) he thereupon thought it best tu 
make his assault upon the monument of Jonn the high priest ; for there it was that 
the first fortification was lower, and the second was not joined to it, the builders 
neglecting to build the wall strong where the new city was not much inhabited: 
here also was an easy passage to the third wall, through which he thought to take , 
the upper city, and, through the tower of Antonia, the temple itself. But, at this 
{ime, as he was going round about the city, one of his friends, whose name was 
Nicanor, was wounded with a dart on his left shoulder, as he apvroached, toge. 
ther with Josephus, too near the wall. and attempted to discourse to those tho’ 
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were upon the wall about terms of peace; for he was a person known by them 

(n this account it was that Cesar, as soon as he knew their vehemence that they 
would not bear even such as reproached them to persuade them to what tendes 
to their own preservation, was provoked to press on the siege. He also, at the 
same time, gave his soldiers leave to set the suburbs on fire, and ordered that they 
should bring timber together, and raise banks against the city ; and when he had 
parted his army into three parts, in order to set about those works, he placed 
those that shot darts and the archers in the midst of the banks that were then 
raising ; before whom he placed those engines that threw javelins, and darts, and 
stones, that he might prevent the enemy from sallying out upon.their works, and 
might hinder those that were upon the wall from being able to obstruct them. So 
the trees were now cut down immediately, and the suburbs left naked. But now 
while the timber was carrying to raise the banks, and the whole army was ear- 
nestly engaged in their works, the Jews were not, however, quiet; and it happened 
that the people of Jerusalem, who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, 
were now of good courage, and supposed they should have a breathing time, 
while the others were very busy in opposing their enemies without the city ; and 
that they should now be avenged on those that had been the authors of their mi- 
series, in case the Romans did but get the victory. 

3. However, John staid behind out of his fear of Simon, even while his own 
men were earnest in making a sally upon their enemies without. Yet did not Simon 
lie still, for he lay near the place of the siege; he brought his engines of war, 
and disposed of them at due distances upon the wall; both those which they took 
from Cestius formerly, and those which they got when they seized the garrison 
that lav in the tower Antonia. But though they had these engines in their posses- 
sion, they had so little skill in using them, that they were in a great measure use. | 
less to them; but a few there were who had been taught by deserters how to use 
them, which they did use, though after an awkward manner. So they cast stones 
and arrows at those that were inaking the banks: they also ran out upon them by 
companies, and fought with them. Now, those that were at work covered them- 
selves with hurdles spread over their banks, and their engines were opposed to 
them when they made their excursions. ‘These engines, that all the legions had 
ready prepared for them, were admirably contrived ; but still more extraordinary 
ones belonged to the tenth legion: those that threw darts and those that threw 
stones were more forcible and larger than the rest, by which they not only re- 
pelled the excursions of the Jews, but drove those away that were upoa the walls 
also. Now the stones that were cast were of the weight of a talent, and were 
carried two furlongs and farther. ‘The blow they gave was no way to be sus- 
tained, not only by those that stood first in the way, but by those that were be- 
yond them for a great space. As for the Jews, they at first watched the coming 
of the stone, for it was of a white colour, and could, therefore, not only be per- 
ceived by the great noise it made, but could be seen also before it came by its 
brightness: accordingly, the watchmen that sat upon the towers gave them no. 
tice when the engine was let go, and the stone came from it, and cried out aloud, 
in their own country language, Tur son comern :* so those that were in its way 

* What should be the meaning of this signal or watchword, when the watchmen saw a stone coming 
from the engine, THe son Comers, Or what mistake there is in the reading, 1 cannot tell. ‘The MSS. both 
Greek and Latin, all agree in this reading; and J cannot approve of any groundless conjectural altera 
tion of the text from YIOS to 10%, that not the son or a stone, but that the arrow or dart cometh; as 
hath been made by Dr. Hudson, and not corrected by Havercamp. Had Josephus written even his first 
edition cf these books of the war in pure Hebrew, or had the Jews then used the pure Hebrew at Jeru- 
salem, the Hebrew word for a son is so like that for a stone, Ben and Eben, that such a correction might 
have been more easily admitted. But Josephus wrote his former edition for the use of the Jews beyong 
Euphrates, and so in the Chaldee language, as he did tis second edition in the Greek language ; and 
Bar was the Chaldee word for son, instead of the Hebrew Ben, and was used not only in Chaldea, &c. 
out in Judea also. as the New Testament informs us. Dio also lets us know that the very Romans at 
Rome pronounced the name of Simon, the son of Giovas, Bar Poras for Bar Gioras, as we learn from Xi 


pholine, p. 217. Reland takes notice. “That many wil! here took for a mystery, as trough the meaning 
were that the Son of God came now ¢o take vengeance on the sins of the Jewish nation,” which is, in 
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stood off, and threw themselves gown upon the ground; by which means, and 
by their thus guarding themselves, the stone fell down, and did them no narm. 
But the Romans contrived how to prevent that by blacking the stone, who then 
could aim at them with success, when the stone was not discerned beforehand, as 
it had been till then; and so they destroyed many of them at one blow. Yet did 
not the Jews, under all this distress, permit the Romans to raise their banks in 
quiet ; but they shrewdly and boldly exerted themselves, and repelled them both 
by night and by day. 

4. And now, upon the finishing the Roman works, the workmen measured the 
distance there was from the wall, and this by lead and line, which they threw to 
it from their tanks; for they could not measure it any otherwise, because the 
Jews would shoot at them, if they came to measure it themselves; and when they 
found that the engines could reach the wall, they brought them thither. Then did 
‘Titus set his engines at proper distances, so much nearer to the wall, that the 
Jews might not be able to repel them, and gave orders they should go to work : 
and when thereupon a prodigious noise echoed round about from three places, and 
that, on the sudden, there was a great noise made by the citizens that were within 
the city, and no less a terror fell upon the seditious themselves ; whereupon both 
sorts, seeing the common danger they were in, contrived to make a like defence. 
So those of different factions cried out one to another, that they acted entirely as 
in concert with their enemies; whereas they ought, however, notwithstanding 
God did not grant them a lasting concord, in their present circumstances to lay 
aside their enmities one against another, and to unite together against the Ro- 
mans. Accordingly, Simon. gave those that came from the temple leave, by pro- 
clamation, to go upon the wall; John also himself, though he could not believe 
that Simon was in earnest, gave them the same leave, So, on both sides, they 
‘aid aside their hatred and their peculiar quarrels, and formed themselves into 
une body; they then ran round the walls, and having a vast number of torches 
with them, they threw them at the machines, and shot darts perpetually upon 
hose that impelled those engines which battered the wall; nay, the bolder sort 
feaped out by troops upon the hurdles that covered the machines, and pulled them 
to pieces, and fell upon those that belonged to them, and beat them, not so much 
by any skill they had, as principally by the boldness of their attacks. However, 
Titus himself still sent assistance to those that were the hardest set, and placed 
both horsemen and archers on the several sides of the engines, and thereby beat 
off those that brought the fire to them; he also thereby repelled those that shot 
stones or darts from the towers, and then set the engines to work in good ear- 
nest: yet did not the wall yield to these blows, excepting where the battering | 
ram of the fifteenth legion moved the corner of a tower, while the wall itself con- 
tinued unhurt; for the wall was not presently in the same danger with the tower 
which was extant far above it: nor could the fall of that. part of the tower easily 

break down any part of the wall itself together with it. 

6. And now the Jews intermitted their sallies for a while; but when they ob- 
served the Romans dispersed all abroad at their works, and in their several 
camps (for they thought the Jews had retired out of weariness and fear,) these 
all at once made a sally at the tower Hippicus, through an obscure gaie, aud at 
the same time brought fire to burn the works, and went boldly up to the Romans 
and to their very fortifications themselves, where, at the cry they made, those that 
were near came presently to their assistance, and those farther off came runmny 
deed, the truth of the fact, but hardly what the Jews could now mean; unless, possibly by way ot deri 
sion of Christ’s threatenings so often made, that he would come at the head of the Roman army for t!-eir 
destruction. But even this interpretation has but a very small degree of probability. If I were to make 
an emendation, by mere conjecture, [ would read MIETPOS instead of YIOS, though the likeness be nu* 
so great as in JOX; because that is the word used by Josephus just before, as | have already noted, on 
his very occasion, while 10%, an arrow or dart, is only a poetical word, and never used by Josephus 


elsewhere, and is, indeed, no way suitable to th € occasion, this engine not throwing arrows or dactww 
put great stones, at this time ALS 
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after them; and here the boldness of the Jews was too hard for the good ordes 
of the Romans; and as they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they pressed 
upon those that were now gotten together. So this fight about the machines was 
very hot, while the one side tried hard to set them on fire, and the other side to 
prevent it; on both sides there was a confused cry made, and many of those ia 
the fore-front of the battle were slain. However the Jews were now too hard for 
the Romans, by the furious assaults they made like madmen; and the fire caught 
hold of the works, and both all those works and the engines themselves had been 
in danger of being burnt, had not many of those: select soldiers that came frora 
Alexandria opposed themselves to prevent it, and had they not behaved themselves 
with greater courage than they. themselves supposed they could have done : for 
they outdid those in this fight that had greater reputation than themselves before. 
This was the state of things till Cesar took the stoutest of his horsemen, and at- 
tacked the enemy, when he himself slew twelve of those that were in the fore-front 
of the Jews; which death of these men, when the rest of the multitude saw, they 
gave way, and he pursued them, and drove them all into the city, and saved the 
works from the fire. Now it happened at this fight that a certain Jew was taken 
alive, who, by Titus’s order, was crucified before the wall, to see whether the rest 
of them would be affrighted, and abate of their obstinacy. But after the Jews 
were retired, John, who was commander of the Idumeans, and was talking toa 
certain soldier of his acquaintance before the wall, was wounded by a dart shot at 
him by an Arabian, and died immediately, leaving the greatest lamentation to the 
Jews and sorrow to the seditious: for he was a man of great eminence both for 
his actions and his conduct also. 


CHAP. Vil. 


How one of the Towers erected by the Romans fell down of its own Accord ; and 
how the Romans, after great Slaughter had been made, got possession of the 
first Wall. How also Titus made his Assaults upon the second Wall : 
as also concerning Longinus the Roman and Castor the Jew. 


§ 1. Now, on the next night a surprising disturbance fell. upon the Romans, for 
whereas Titus had given orders for the erection of three towers of fifty cubits 
nigh, that by setting men upon them at every bank, he might from thence drive 
those away who were upon the wall, it so happened that one of these»towers fell 
down about midnight ; andas its fall made avery great noise, fear fell uponthe army, 
and they supposing that the enemy was coming to attack them, ran all to their 
arms. Whereupon a disturbance and a tumult arose among the legions; and us 
nobody could tell what had happened, they went on after a disconsolate manner ; 

and seeing no enemy appeared, they were afraid one of another, and every one 
demanded of his neighbour the watchword, with great earnestness, as though 
the Jews had invaded their camp. And now were they like people under a panic 
of fear, till Titus was informed of what had happened, and gaye orders that all 
should be acquainted with it; and then, though with some difficulty, they got 
clear of the disturbance they had been under. 

2. Now these towers were very troublesome to the Jews, who otherwise Op- 
‘posed the Romans very courageously ; for they shot at them out of their hehter 
engines from those towers, as they wih also by those that threw darts, and the 
archers, and those that flung stones. For neither could the Jews reach those 
that were over them, by reason of their height, and it was not practicable to take 
them, nor to overturn them, they were so heavy, nor to set them on fire, because 
they were covered with plates of iron. So they retired out of the reach of the 
darts, and did no longer endeavour to hinder the impressions of their rams, 
which, by continually ‘beating upon the wall, did gradually prevail agamst it; so 
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that the wall already gave way to the Nico; for by that name did the Jews them. 
selves call the greatest of their engines, because it conquered all things. And 
now they were for a long while grown weary of fighting, and of keeping guards, 
and were retired to lodge on the night-times at a distance from the wall. It was 
on other accounts also thought by them to be superfluous to guard the wall, there 
being besides that two other fortifications still remaining, and they being slothful 
and their counsels having been ill concerted on all occasions ; so a great many 
grew lazy and retired. Then the Romans mounted the breach, where Nico nad 
made one, and all the Jews left the guarding that wall, and retreated to the se- 
cond wall: so those that had gotten over that wall opened the gates, and received 
all the army within it. And thus did the Romans get possession ofthis first wall, 
on the fifteenth day of the siege, which was the seventh day of the month Arte- 
misius [Jyar,] when they demolished a great part of it, as well as they did of 
the northern parts of the city, which had been demolished also by Cestius 
formerly. . 

3. And now Titus pitched his camp within the city, at that place which was 
called the Camp of the Assyrians, having seized upon all that lay as far as Ce. 
dron, but took care to be out of the reach of the Jews’ darts. He then presently 
began his attacks, upon which the Jews divided themselves into several bodies, 
and courageously defended that wall, while John and his faction did it from the 
tower of Antonia, and from the northern cloister of the temple, and fought the 
Romans before the monuments of King Alexander; and Simon’s army also took 
for their share the spot of ground that was near John’s monument, and fortified - 
it as far as to that gate where water was brought into the tower Hippicus. How- 
ever, the Jews made violent sallies, and that frequently also, and in bodies toge. 
ther, out of the gates, and there fought the Romans ; and when they were pur- 
sued all together to the wall, they were beaten in those fights, as wanting the 
skill of the Romans. But when they fought them from the walls, they were toc 
hard for them; the Romans being encouraged by their power, joined to their 
skill, as were the Jews by their boldness, which was nourished by the fear they 
were in, and that hardiness which is natural to our nation under calamities ; they 
were also encouraged still by the hope of deliverance, as were the Romans by 
their hopes of subduing them mm a little time. Nor did either side grow weary - 
but attacks and fightings upon the wall, and perpetual sallies out in bodies, were 
there all the day long; nor were there any sort of warlike engagements that 
were not then put in use. And the night itself had much ado to part them, when 
they began to fight in the morning ; nay, the night itself was passed without sleep 
on both sides, and was more uneasy than the day to them, while the one was 
afraid lest the wall should be taken, and the other lest the Jews should make sal- 
iies upon their camps: both sides also lay in their armour during the night-time, 
and thereby were ready at the first appearance of light to go to the battle. Now, 
among the Jews the ambition was, who should undergo the first dangers, and 
thereby gratify their commanders. Above all, they had a great veneration and 
dread of Simon; and to that degree was he regarded by every one of those that 
were under him, that at his command they were very ready to kill themselves with 
their own hands. What made the Romans so courageous was their usual custom 
of con uering, and disuse of being defeated, their constant wars, and perpetual 
warlike exercises, and the grandeur of their dominion: and what was now their 
chief encouragement, Titus, who was present every where with them all; for it 
appeared a terrible thing to grow weary while Caesar was there, and fought 
bravely, as well as they did, and was himself at once an eyewitness of such as 
behaved themselves valiantly, and he who was to reward them also, It was, be. 
sides, esteemed an advantage at present to have any one’s valour known by 
Cesar, on which account many of them appeared to have more alacrity than 
strength to answer it. And now, as the Jews were about this time standing in 
atrav before the wall, and that in a strong body and while both parties were 
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throwing their darts at each other, Longinus, one of the equestrian order, leaped 
out of the army of the Romans, and leaped into the very midst of the army of the 
Jews; and as they dispersed themselves upon this attack, he slew two of their 
men of the greatest courage; one of them he struck in his mouth, as he was 
coming to meet him; the other was’slain by him by that very dart which he drew 
out of the bodyeof the other, with which he ran this man through lus side, as he 
was running away from him, and when he had done this, he first of all ran out 
of the midst of his enemies to his own side. So this man signalized himself for 
his valour, and many there were who were ambitious of gaining the like repu- 
tation. And now the Jews were unconcerned at what they suffered themselves 
from the Romans, and were only solicitous about what mischief they could do 
them; and death itself seemed a small matter to them, if at the same time they could 
but kill any one of their enemies. But Titus took care to secure his own soldiers 
trom harm, as well as to have them overcome their enemies. He also said, that 
inconsiderate violence was madness, and that this alone was the true courage 
that was joined with good conduct. He, therefore, commanded his men to take 
care, when they fought their enemies, that they received no harm from them at 
the same time, and thereby show themselves to be truly valiant men. | 

4. And now Titus brought one of his engines to the middle tower of the north 
part of the wall, in which a certain crafty Jew, whose name was Castor, lay in 
ambush, with ten others like himself, the rest being fied away by reason of the 
archers. ‘These men Jay still for a while, as in great fear, under their breast. 
plates ; but when the tower was shaken, they arose, and Castor did then stretch 
out his hand, as a petitioner, and called for Cesar, and by his voice moved his 
compassion, and begged of him to have mercy upon them; and Titus, in the in- 
nocency of his heart, believing him to be in earnest, and hoping that the Jews did 
now repent, stopped the working of the battering-ram, and forbade them to shoot 
at the petitioners, and bid Castor say what he had a mind to say to him. He 
said, that he would come down, if he would give him his right hand for his secu- 
rity. To which Titus replied, that he was well pleased with such his agreeable 
conduct, and would be well pleased if all the Jews would be of his mind, and 
that he was ready to give the like security to the city. Now five of the ten dis. 
sembled with him, and pretended to beg for mercy, while the rest cried out aloud, 
that they would never be slayes to the Romans, while it was in their power to die 
ina state of freedom. Now, while these men were quarrelling for a long while, 
the attack was delayed ; Castor also sent to Simon, and told him that they might 
take some time for consultation about what was to be done, because he would 
delude the power of the Romans for a considerable time. And at the same time 
that he sent thus to him, he appeared openly to exhort those that were obstinate 
to accept of Titus’s hand for their security ; but they seemed very angry at it, 
and brandished their naked swords upon the breast-works, and struck themselves 
upon their breasts, and fell down as if they had been slain. Hereupon Titus and 
those with him were amazed at the courage of the men; and as they were not 
able to see exactly what was done, they admired at their great fortitude, and 
pitied their calamity. During this interval a vertain person shot a dart at Castor, 
and wounded him in his nose, whereupon he presently pulled out the dart, and 
shuwed it to Titus, and complained that this was unfair treatment: so Cesar re- 
proved him that shot the dart, and sent Josephus, who then stood by him, to give 
his right hand to Castor. But Josephus said that he would not go to him, because 
these pretended petitioners meant nothing that was good; he also restrained 
hose friends of his who were zealous to goto him. But still there was one 
/Eneas. a deserter, who'said he would go to him. . Castor also called to them, 
that somebody should come and receive the money which he had with him ; this 
made /ASneas the more earnestly to run to him, with his bosom open. Then did 
Wastor take up a great stone, and threw it at him, which missed him, because 
ve guarded himself against ‘t, but still it wounded another soldier that was coming 
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to him. When Cesar understood that this was a delusion, he perceived that 
mercy in war is a pernicious thing, because such cunning tricks have less place 
under the exercise of greater severity. So he caused the engine to work more 
strongly than before, on account of his anger at the deceit put upon him. But 
Castor and his companions set the tower on fire when it began to give way, and 
leaped through the flame into a hidden vault that was under it, which made the 
ikKomans farther suppose that they were men of great courage, as having cast. 
themselves into the fire : | 


————————- 


| CHAP. VIII. 
How the Romans took the second Wall twice, and got all ready for taking the 
. third Wall. 


§ 1. Now Cesar took this wall there on the fifth day after he had taken the 
first ;and when the Jews had fled from him, ‘he entered into it, with a thousand 
armed men, and those of his choice troops, and this at a place where were the 
merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market fcr cloth, and where the narrow 
streets Jed obliquely to the wall. Wherefore, if Titus had either demolished a 
larger part of the wall immediately, or had come in, and, according to the law 
of war, had laid waste what was left, this victory would not, I suppose, have been 
mixed with any loss to himself. But now, out of the hope he had that he should 
make the Jews ashamed of their obstinacy, by not being willing, when he was 
able, to afflict them more than he needed to do, he did not widen the breacn of 
the wall, in order to make a safer retreat upon occasion : for he did not think they 
would lay snares for him that did them such akindness. When, therefore, he 
came in, he did not permit his soldiers to kill any of those they caught, nor to set 
fire to their houses neither ; nay, he gave leave to the seditious, if they had a 
mind, to fight without any harm to the people, and promised to restore the peo- 
ple’s effects to them; for he was very desirous to preserve the city for his own 
sake, and the temple for the sake of the city. As to the people he had them of 
a long time ready to comply with his proposals ; but as to the fighting men, this 
humanity of his seemed a mark of his weakness, and they imagined that he made 
these proposals because he was not able to take the rest of the city. They also 
threatened death to the people, if they should any one of them say a word about 
asurrender. ‘They, moreover, cut the throats of such as talked of a peace, and 
then attacked those Romans that were come within the wall. Some of them thsy 
met in the narrow streets, and some they fought against from their houses, wii 
they made a sudden sally out at the upper gates, and assaulted such Romans as 
were beyond the wall, till those that guarded the wall were so affrighted that 
they leaped down from their towers, and retired to their several camps: upon 
which a great noise was made by the Romans that were within, because they 
were encompassed round on every side by their enemies; as also by them that 
were without, because they were in fear for those that were left in the city. 
Thus did the Jews grow more numerous perpetually, and had great advantages 
over the Romans by their full knowledge of those narrow Janes; and they wounded 
a great many of them, and fell upon them, and drove them out of the city. Now 
these Romans were at present forced to make the best resistance they could, 
for they were not able, in great numbers, to get out at the breach in the wall, it 

was so narrow. It is also probable, that all those that were gotten within had 
- been cut to pieces, if Titus had not sent them succours; for He ordered the 
archers to stand at the upper ends of these narrower lanes, and he stood himself 
where was the greatest multitude of his enemies, and with his darts he put a stop 
to them; as with him did Domitius Sahinus also, a valiant man, and one that in 
this battle apveared so to be. Thus did Ca:sar contmue to shoot darts at the 
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_ Jews continually, and to hinder them from coming upon his men, and this uniil 
all his soldiers had retreated out of the city. 

2. And thus were the Romans driven out, after they had possessed themselves 
of the second wall: Whereupon the fighting men that were in the city were 
lifted up in their minds, and were elevated upon this their good:succese and began 
to think that the Romans would never venture to come into the city any more ; 
aud that, 1f they kept. within it themselves they should not be any more con. 
quered. For God had blinded their minds for the transgressions they had been 
guilty of, nor could they see how much greater forces the Romans had than those 
that were now expelled, no morethan they could discern how a famine was 
creeping upon them ; for hitherto they had fed themselves out of the public mise- 
ries, and drank the blood of the city. But now poverty had for a long time seized 
upon the better part, and a great many had already died for want of necessaries: 
although the seditious, indeed, supposed the destruction of the people to be an 
easement to themselves; for they desired that none others might be preserved 
but such as were against a peace with the Romans, and were resolved to live in 
opposition to them; and they were pleased when the multitude of those of a 
contrary opinion were consumed, as being then freed from a heavy burden. And 
this was their disposition of mind with regard to those that were within the city, 
while they covered themselves with their armour, and prevented the Romans 
when they were trying to get into the city again, and made a wall of their own 
bodies over against that part of the wall that was cast down. Thus did they vali 
antly defend themselves for three days; but on the fourth day they could not sup- 
port themselves against the vehement assaults of Titus, but were compelled by 
force to fly whither they had fled before; so he quietly possessed himself again 
of that wall, and demolished it entirely. And when he had put a garrison into 
the towers that were on the south parts of the city, he contrived how he might 
assault the third wall. 


: CHAP. IX. 


yrus, when the Jews were not at all mollified by his leaving off the Siege for awnue, 
set himself again to prosecute the same ; but soon sent Josephus to discourse with 
his own Countrymen about Peace. 


§ i. A RESOLUTION was now taken by Titus to relax the siege for a little while, 
and to afford the seditious an interval for consideration, and to see whether the 
demolishing of their second wall would not make them a little more compliant, or 
whether they were not somewhat afraid of a famine, because the spoils they had 
yotten by rapine would not be sufficient for them long ; so he made use of this 
relaxation in order to compass his own designs. Accordingly, as the usual ap- 
pointed time, when he must distribute subsistence money to the soldiers, was 
now come, he gave orders that the commanders should put the army into battle 
array, in the face of the enemy, and then gave every one of the soldiers their 
pay. So the soldiers, according to custom, opened the cases wherein their arms 
before lay covered, and marched with their breastplates on, as did the horsemen 
lead their horses in their fine trappings. Then did the places that were before 
the city shine very splendidly fora great way; nor was there any thing ever so 
grateful to Titus’s own men or so terrible to the enemy, as that sight.. For the 
whole old wall and the north side of the temple were full of spectators; and one 
might see the houses full of such as looked at them: nor was there any part of © 
the city which was not covered over with their multitudes ; nay, a very great 
consternation seized upon the hardiest of the Jews themselves, when they saw 
all the army in the same place, together with the fineness of their arms and the 
gous onler of their men. And I cannot but think that the seditious would have 
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changed their minds at.that sight, unless the crimes they had committed agains 
the people had been so horrid that they despaired of forgiveness from the Ro. 
mans ; but asthey believed death with torments must be their punishment, if they 
did not go on in the defence of the city, they thought it much better to die in war. 
Fate also prevailed so far over them, that the innocent were to perish with the 
guilty, and the city was to be destroyed with the seditious that were in it. _ 

2. Thus did the Romans spend four days in bringing this subsistence money 
to the several legions. But on the fifth day, when no signs of peace appeared 
to come from the Jews, Titus divided his legions, and began to raise banks both 
at the tower of Antonia and at John’s monument. Now, his designs were to take 
the upper city at that. monument, and the temple at the tower of Antonia; for if 
the temple were not taken, it would be dangerous to keep the city itself; so at 
each of these parts he raised him banks, each legion raising one. As for those 
that wrought at John’s monument, the Tiwncras. and those thet were in arms 
with Simon, made sallies upon them, and put some stop to them; while John’s 
party, and the multitude of zealots with them, did the like to those ‘that were be. 
fore the tower of Antonia. ‘These Jews were now too hard for the Romans, not 
only in direct fighting, because they stood upon the higher ground, but because 
they had now learned to use their own engines ; for their continual use of them 
one day after another, did by degrees improve their skill about them ; for of one 
sort of engines for darts they had three hundred, and forty for stones, by the 
means of which they made it more tedious for the Romans to raise their banks. 
But then Titus, knowing that the city would be either saved or destroyed for him. 
self, did not only proceed earnestly in the siege, but did not omit to have the Jews 
exhorted to repentance : so he mixed good counsel with his works for the siege. 
_And being sensible that exhortations are frequently more effectual than arms. he 
persuaded them to surrender the city, now in a manner already taken, and 

hereby to save themselves, and sent Josephus to speak to them in ther own 
-anguage ; for he imagined they might yield to the persuasion of a countryman 
of their own. i 

3. So Josephus went round about the wall, and tried to find a place that was 
out of the reach of their darts, and yet within their hearing, and besought them, 
in many words,—‘ ‘To spare themselves, to spare their country and their temple, 
and not to be more obdurate in these cases than foreigners themselves: for that 
the Romans, who had no relation to those things, had a reverence for their sacrea 
rites and places, although they belonged to their enemies, and had till now kept 
their hands off from meddling with them, while suzh as were brought up under 
them, and, if they be preserved, will be the only people that will reap the benefit 
of them, hurry on to have them destroyed. ‘That certainly they have seen their 
strongest walls demolished, and that the wall still remaining was weaker than 
those that were already taken. ‘That they must know the Roman power was in- 
vincible, and that they had been used to serve them; for that in case it be allowed 
a right thing to fight for liberty, that ought to haye been done at first; but for 
them that have once fallen under the power of the Romans, and have now sub. 
mitted to them for so many long years, to pretend to shake off that yoke after. 
ward, was the work of such as had a mind to die miserably, not of such as were 

overs of liberty. Besides, men may well enough grudge at the dishonour of own- 
ing ignoble masters over.them, but ought not to do so to those who have all things 
under their command: for what part ‘of the world is there that hath escaped the 
Romans, unless it be such as are of no use for violent heat or for violent cold? 
And evident it is that fortune is.on all hands gone over to them; and that God, 
when he had gone round the nations with this dominion, is now settled j in Italy. 
That, moreover, it isa strong and fixed law, even among brute beasts as well as 
among men, to yield to those that are too strong for them, and to suffer those to 
have the dominion who are too hard for the rest in war. For which reason wt 
was that their forefathers, who were far superior to them both in their souls and 
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bodies and otker advantages, did yet submit to the Romans, which they would not 

have suffered, had they not known that God was with them. As for themselves. 

what can they depend on in this their opposition, when the greatest part of their 

city is already taken? and when those that are within it are under greater mise- 

ries than if they were taken, although their walls be still standing? For that the 

Romans are not unacquainted with that famine which is in the city, whereby the 

people are already consumed, and the fighting men will in a little time be so too , 

for although the Romans should leave off the siege, and not fall upon the city 

- with their swords in their hands, yet was there an insuperable war that beset then 

within, and was augmented every hour; unless they were able to wage war with 

famine, and fight against it, or could alone conquer their natural appetites.” He 

added this farther,—‘‘ How right a thing it was to change their conduct, before 
their calamities were become incurable, and to have recourse to such advice as 
might preserve them, while opportunity was offering them for so doing : for that 
the Romans would not be mindful of their past actions to their disadvantage, unless 
they persevered in their insolent behaviour to the end; because they were natu- 
rally mild in their conquests, and preferred what was profitable before what their 
passions dictated to them; which profit of theirs lay not in leaving the city empty 
of inhabitants nor the country a desert: on which account Cesar did now offer 
them his right hand for their security : whereas, if he took the city by force, he 
‘would not save any of them, and this especially if they rejected his offers in these 
their utmost distresses ; for the walls that were already taken could not but as- 
sure them that the third wall would quickly be taken also. And although their 

fortifications should prove too strong for the Romans to break through them, yet 
would the famine fight for the Romans against them.” . 

4, While Josenhus was making this exhortation to the Jews, many of them 
jested upon him from the wall, and many reproached him; nay, some threw their 
darts at him; but when he could not himself persuade them by such open good 
advice, he betook himselfto the histories belonging to their own nation, and cried 
out aloud,—‘‘ O miserable creatures! are you so unmindful of those that used to 
assist you, that you will fight by your weapons and by your hands against the 
Romans? when did we ever conquer any other nation by such means ? and when 
was it that God, who is the Creator of the Jewish people, did not avenge them 
when they had been injured? Will not you turn again and look back, and con- 
sider whence it is that you fight with such violence, and how great a supporter 
you have profanely abused? Will not you recall to mind the prodigious things 
done for your forefathers and this holy place, and how great enemies of yours 
were by him subdued under you? I even tremble myself in declaring the works 
of God before your ears that are unworthy to hear them; however, hearken to 
me, that you may be informed how you fight not only against the Romans, but 
against God himself. In old time there was one Necao, king of Egypt, who was 
also called Pharaoh; he came with a prodigious army of soldiers, and seized 
Queen Sarah, the mother of our nation. What did Abraham our progenitor-then 
do? Did he defend himself from this injurious person by war, although he had 
three hundred and eighteen captains under him, and an immense army. under 
each of them? Indeed, he deemed them to be no number at all without God’s 
assistance, and only spread out his hands towards this holy place,* which you 
have now polluted, and reckoned upon him as upon his: invincible supporter, in- 
stead of his own army. Was not our queen sent back, without any defilement, 
to her husband the very next evening? while the king of Egypt fled away, adoring 
tnis place, which you have defiled. by shedding thereon the blood of your own 
countrymen; and he also trembled at those visions which he saw in the night 

* Josephus supposes, in this his admirable speech to the Jews, that not Abraham only, but Pharaoh, 
xing of Egypt, prayed towards a temple at Jerusalem, or towards Jerusalem itself, in which were Mouns 
Zion and Mount Moriah, on which the tabernacle and temple did afterwards stand ; and this long before 


either the Jewish tabernacle or temple was built. Nor is the famous command given byGod to Abraham 
to go two orthree days journey on purpose to ofier up his son Isaac there, unfavourable to such a notios 
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season, and bestowed both silver and gold on the Hebrews, as on a people beloved 
by God. Shall I say nothing, or shall I mention the removal of our fathers inte 
Egypt, who when they were used tyrannically, and were fallen under the power 
of foreign kings for four hundred years together, and mignt have defended them- 
selves by war and by fighting, did yet do nothing but commit themselves to God! 
Who is there that does not know how Egypt was overrun with all sorts of wild 
beasts, and consumed by all sorts of distempers? how their land did not bring 
forth its fruit? how the Nile failed of water? how the ten plagues of Egypt fol- 
lowed upon one another? and how by those means our fathers were sent away 
under a guard, without any bloodshed, and without running any dangers, because 
(od conducted them as his peculiar servants! Moreover, did not Palestine groan 
under the ravages the Assyrians* made, when they carried away our sacred 
ark ? as did their,idol Dagon, and as also did that entire nation of those that car- 
ried it away; how they were smitten with a loathsome distemper in the secre 
parts of their bodies, when their very bowels came down together with what they 
had eaten, till those hands that stole it away were obliged to bring it back again, 
and that with the sound of gvmbals and timbrels, and other oblations, in order to 
appease the anger of God for their violation of his holy ark. [It was God whe 
then became our general, and accomplished these great things for our fathers, 
and this because they did not meddle with war and fighting, but committed it ta 
him to judge about their affairs. When Sennacherib, king of Assyria, brought 
along with him all Asia, and encompassed this city round with his army, did he 
‘all by the hands of men? were not those hands lifted up to God in prayers, 
without meddling with their arms, when an angel of God destroyed that pro. 
digious army in one night? when the Assyrian king, as he arose the next day, 
found a hundred fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, and when he, with the 
remainder of his army fled away from the Hebrews, though they were unarmed, 
and did not pursue them. You are also acquainted with the slavery we were 
under at: Babylon, where the people were captives for seventy years; yet were 
they not delivered into freedom again before God made Cyrus his gracious in- 
strument in bringing it about: accordingly, they were set free by him, and did. 
again restore the worship of their deliverer at his temple. And, to speak in 
general, we can produce no example wherein our fathers got any success by war, 
or failed of success when without war they committed themselves to God. When 
they stayed at home, they conquered, as pleased their judge; but when they 
went out to fight, they were always disappointed: for example, when the king 
of Babylon besieged this very city, and our king Zedekiah fought against him, con. 
rary to what predictions were made to him by Jeremiah the prophet, he was at once 
taken prisoner, and saw the city andthe temple demolished. Yet how much greater 
was the moderation of that king than is that of your present governors, and that 
of the people then under him, than is that of you at this time? for when Jeremiah 
cried out aloud, how very angry God was at them, because of their transgressions. 
and told them they should be taken prisoners, unless they would. surrender up 
their city, neither did the king nor the people put him to death: but for you (te 
pass over what you have done within the city, which I am not able to describe, 
as your wickedness deserves,) you abuse me, and throw darts at me, who only 
exhort you to save yourselves, as being provoked when you are put in mind of 
your sins, and cannot bear the very mention of those crimes which you every 
day perpetrate. For another example, when Antiochus, who was called Epi 

* Note here, that Josephus, in this his same admirable speech, calls the Syrians, nay, even the Phills- 
tines on the most south part of Syria, Assyrians ; which Reland observes as what was common among 
the ancient writers. Note also, that Josephus might well put the Jews in mind, as he does here more 
than once, of their wonderful and truly miraculous deliverance from Sennacherib king of Assyria, whi'e 
the Roman ariny, and himself with thein, were now encamped upon and beyond that very spot of groun! 


where the Assyrian army lay 780 years before, and which retained the very name of the Camp of the 
Assyriis tc that yery day. Seechap. vii. sect. 3, and chap. xii. sect. 2. 
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phanes, lay before this city, and had been guilty of many indignities against God, 
and our forefathers met him in arms, they then were slain in “the battle, this city 
was plundered by our enemies, and our sanctuary made desolate for three years 
and six months. And what need I bring any more examples ? Indeed, what can 
it be that hath stirred up an army of the Romans against our nation ? is it not the 
impiety of the inhabitants? Whence did our servitude commence? was it not 
derived from the seditions that were among our forefathers, when the madness 
of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and our mutual quarrels, brought Pompey upon this 
city, and when Ged reduced those under subjection to the Romans who were un. 
worthy of the liberty they had enjoyed. After a siege, therefore, of three months, 
they were forced to surrender themselves, although they had not been guilty of 
such offences with regard to our sanctuary and our laws as you have; and this 
while they had much greater advantages to go to war than yeu have. Do not 
we know what end Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came to, under whose reign 
God provided that this city should be taken again upon account of the people’s 
offences? When Herod, the son of Antipater, brought upon us Sosius, and Sosius 
brought upon us the Roman army, they were then encompassed and besieged for 
six months, till, as a punishment for their sins, they were taken, and the city was 
plundered by the enemy. ‘Thus it appears that arms were never given to our 
nation, but that we are always given up to be fought against and to be taken; 
for I suppose that such as inhabit this holy place ought to commit the disposal of 
all things to God, and then only to disregard the assistance of men, when they 
resion themselves up to their arbitrator who is above. As for you, what have 

you “done of those things that are recommended by our legislator 7. and what have 
you not done of those things that he hath condemned? How much more impious 
are you than those which were so quickly taken? You have not avoided so much 
as those sins that are usually done in secret; I mean thefts and treacherous plots _ 
against men, and adulteries. You aré quarrelling about rapines and murders, 

and invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the temple itself is become the 
receptacle of all, and this divine place is polluted by the hands of those of our 
awn country ; which place hath yet been reverenced by the Romans, when it 
was at a distance from them, when they have suflered many of their own customs 
to give place to our law. And, after all this, do you expect him whom you have 
so impiously abused to be your supporter? To be sure, then you have a right 
vo be petitioners, and to call upon him to assist you, so pure are your hands! Did 
your king [Hezekiah] lift up such hands in prayer to God against the «img of As- 
syria, when he destroyed that great army in one night? And do the Romans 
commit such wickedness, as did the king of Assyria, that you may have reason to 
hope for the like vengeance upon them? Did not that king accept of money 
from our-king on this condition, that he should not destroy the city ; and yet con- 
trary to the oath he had taken, he came down ta burn the temple f while the Ro- 
mans do demand no more than that accustomed tribute which our fathers paid to 
their fathers; and if they may but once obtain that, they neither aim to destroy: 
this city nor to touch this sanctuary ; nay, they will grant you vesides, that your 
posterity shall be free, and your: possessions secured to you, and will preserve 
your holy laws inviolate to you. And it is plain madness to expect that God 
should appear as well disposed towards the wicked as towards the a cme 

since he knows when it is proper to punish men for their sins immediately ; ac- 
cordingly, he brake the power of the Assyrians the very first night that rey 
pitched their camp. Wherefore, had he judged that our nation was worthy of 
freedom, or the Romans of punishment, he had immediately inflicted punishment 
upon those Romans, as he did upon the Assyrians, when Pompey began to med. 
dle with our nation, or when, after him, Sosius came up against us, or when Ves- 
pasian laid waste Galilee, or, lastly, when Titus came first ‘of all near to this city 5 
eithough Magnus and Sosius did not only suffer nothing, but took the city by 
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force; as did Vespasian go from the war he had made against you to receive the 
empire ; and as for Titus, those springs that were formerly almost dried up* when’ 
they were under your power, since he has come, run more plentifully than they 
did before : accordingly, you know that Siloam, as well as all the other springs 
that were without the city, did so far fail that water was sold by distinct measures ; 
whereas they now have such a great quantity of water for your enemies, as is 

sufficient not only for drink both for themselves and their cattle, but for watering 
* ¢heir gardens also. The same wonderful sign you had also experience of for. 
merly, when the forementioned king of Babylon made war against us, and when 
he took the city and burnt the temple ; while yet I believe the Jews of that age 
‘were not so impious as you are. Wherefore, I cannot but suppose that God ia 
fled out of his sanctuary, and stands on the side of those against whom you fight. 
Now, even a man, if he be but a good man, will fly from an impure house, and 
will hate those that are in it; and do you persuade yourse}ves that God will abiae’ 
with you in your iniquities, who sees all secret things, and hears what is kept 
raost private’? Now, what crime is there, 1 pray you, that is so much as kept 
secret among you, or is concealed by you? nay, what is there that not opento 
your very enemies ? for you show your transgressions after a pompous manner, 
and contend one with another which of you shall be more wicked than another ; 
and you make a-public demonstration of your ijustice, as if it were virtue. 
However, there is a place left for your preservatiun, if you be willing’ to accept: 
of it; and God is easily reconciled to those that confess their faults and repent 
ofthem. O hard-hearted wretches as you are! cast away all your arms, and take 
pity of your country already going to ruin; return from: your wicked ways, and 
have regard to the excellency of that city you are going to betray, to that excel- 
lent temple, with the donations of so many countries in it. Who could bear to 
be the first that should set that temple on fire? who could be willing that these 
things should be no more? and what is there that can better deserve to be pre- 
served ? O insensible creatures, and more stupid than are the stones themsefves ! 
And if you cannot look at these things with discerning eyes, yet, however, have 
pity upon your families, and set before every one of your eyes your children, and 
wives, and parents, which will be graduaily consumed either by famine or by war. 
Iam sensible that this danger will extend to my mother and wife, and to that 
family of mine which hath been by no means ignoble, and, indeed, to one that 
hath been very eminent in old time ; and, perhaps you may imagine that it is on: 
their account only that I give you this advice: if that be all, kill them; nay, take 
my own blood as a reward, if it may but procure your preservation ; for lam 
ready to die, in case you will but return to a sound mind after my death.” 


ee 


CHAP. X. 


How a great many of the People earnestly endeavoured ta desert to the Romans. 
as also, what intolerable T'hings those that stayed behind suffered by Famine, 
and. the sad Consequences thereof. 


§ 1. As Josephus was speaking thus with a loud voice, the seditious would neither 
yield to what he said, nor did they deem it safe for them to alter their conduct; 
but as for the people, they had a great inclination to desert to the Romans: ac. 
cordingly, some of them sold what they had, and even the most precious things 
that had been laid up as treasures by them, for a very small matter, and swallowed 


* This drying up of the Jerusalem fountain of Siloam, when the Jews wanted it, and its flowing abun- 
dantly when the enemies of the Jews wanted it, and these both in the days of Zedekiah and of ‘Titus, 
(and this last as a certain event well known by the Jews at that time, as Josephus, here tells them openly 
to heir faces,) are very remarkable instances of a divine Providence for the punishment of the Jewiss’ 
aation when they were grown very wicked, at both those times of the destruction of Jerusalem 
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down pieces of gold that they might not be found out by the robbers ; and when 
they had escaped to the Romans, went to stool, and had wherewithal to provide 
plentifully for themselves: for Titus let a great number of them go away into the 
country whither they pleased. And the main reasons why they were so ready 
to desert were these, that now they should be freed from those miserics which 
they had endured in that city, and yet should not be in slavery to the Romans: 
however, John and Simon, with their factions, did more carefully watch these 
men’s going out, than they did the coming in of the Romans; and if any one did 
but afford the least shadow of suspicion of such an intention, his throat was cut 
immediately. 

2. But as for the richer sort, it proved all one to them whether they staid in the 
city or attempted to get out of it; for they were equally destroyed in both cases ; 
for every such person was put to death under this pretence, that they were going 
to desert, but in reality that the robbers might get what they had. ‘The madness 
of the seditious did also increase together with their famine, and both those mise- 
ries were every day inflamed more and more; for there was no corn which. any 
where appeared publicly, but the robbers came running into, and searched men’s 
private houses; and then if they found any, they tormented them, because they 
had denied they had any, and if they found none, they tormented them worse, 
because they supposed they had more carefully concealed-it. The indication 
they made use of, whether they had any or not, was taken from the bodies of 
these miserable wretches ; which, if they were in good case, they supposed they 
were in no want at all of food, but if they were wasted away, they walked off 
without searching any farther: nor did they think it proper to kill such as these, 
because they saw they would very soon die of themselves for want of food. Many 
there were, indeed, who sold what they had for one measure ; it was of wheat, if 
they were of the richer sort, but of barly, if they were poorer. When these had 
so done, they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of their housgamens eat the 
corn they had gotten; some did it without grinding it, by reason of the extremity 
of the want they were in, and others baked bread of it, according as necessity 
and fear dictated to them: a table was nowhere laid for a distinct meal, but they 
snatched the bread out of the fire, half-baked, and eat it very hastily. 

3. It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears into 
our eyes, how men stood as to their food, while the more powerful had more than 
enough, and the weaker were lamenting [for want of it.] But the famine was 
too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to nothing so much as to mo- 
desty ; for what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in this case despised ; 
insomuch that children pulled the very morsels that their fathers were eating out 
of their very mouths; and what was still more to be pitied, so did‘the mothers do 
as to their infants; and when those that were most dear were perishing under 
their hands, they were not ashamed to take from them the very last drops that 
might preserve their lives: and while they ate after this manner, yet were they 
not concealed in so doing ; but the seditious everywhere came upon them imme- 
diately, and snatched away from them what they had gotten from others; for 
when they saw any house shut up, this was to them a signal that the people within 
had gotten some food; whereupon they broke open the doors, and ran in, and 
took pieces of what they were eating almost up out of their very throats, and this 
by furce: the old men, who held their food fast, were beaten; and if the women 
hid what they had between their hands, their hair was torn for so doing ; nor was 
there any commiseration shown either to the aged or to the infants, but they lifted 
up children from the ground, as they hung upon the morsels they had gotten and 
shook them down upon the floor. But still were they more barbarously cruel tc 
those that had prevented their coming in, and had actually swallowed down whai 
they were going to seize upon, as if they had been unjustly defrauded of their 
right. ‘They also invented terrible methods of torments, to discover where any. 
food was, and they were these: to stop up the passages of the privy parts of ihe 
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miserable wretches, and to drive sharp stakes up their fundaments; and a man 
was forced to bear what it is terrible even to hear, in order to make him confess 
that he had but one loaf of bread, or that he might discover a handful of barley. 
meal that was concealed; and this was done when these tormenters were not 
themselves hungry; for the thing had been less barbarous had necessity forced 
chem to it: but this was done to keep their madness in exercise, and as making 
preparation of provisions for themselves for the following days. ‘These men went 
also to meet those that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman 
guards, to gather some plants and herbs that grew wild; and when those people 
thought they had got clear of the enemy, these snatched from them what they had 
brought with them, even while they had frequently entreated them, and that by 
calling upon the tremendous‘name of God, to give them’ back some part of what 
they had brought; though these would not give them the least crumb, and they 
were to be well contented that they were only spoiled, and not slain at the same 
time. . vi 7 

4. These were the afflictions which the lower sort of the people suffered from 
these tyrants’ guards; but for the men that were in dignity, and withal were rich, 
they were carried before the tyrants themselves: some of which were falsely ac- 
cused of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroyed; others of them were 
charged with designs of betraying the city to the Romans; but the readiest way 
of all was this, to suborn somebody to affirm that they were resolved to desert te 
the enemy. And he who was’ utterly despoiled of what he had by Simon was 
sent back again to John; as of those who had been already plundered by John, 
Simon got what remained; insomuch that they drank the blood of the populace 
to one another, and divided the dead bodies of the poor creatures between them: 

‘so that although, on account of their ambition after dominion, they contended with 
each other, yet did they very well agree in their wicked practices; for he that 
did not oedidteatt what he got by the miseries of others to the other tyrant, 
seemed to be too little guilty, and in oné respect only, and he that did not par. 
take of what was so communicated to him grieved at this, as at the loss of what 
was a valuable thing, that he had no share in such barbarity. 

_ 5. It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these men’s 
iniquity. I shall, therefore, speak my mind here at once briefly, that neither did 
any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever breed a generation 
more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the beginning of the world. Fi- 
nally, they brought the Hebrew nation into contempt, that they might themselves 
appear comparatively less impious with regard to strangers. ‘They confessed, 
what was true, that'they were the slaves, the scum, and the spurious and abortive 
offspring of our nation, while they overthrew the city themselves, and forced the 
Romans, whether they would or no, to gain a melancholy reputation by acting 
gloriously against them, and did almost draw that fire upon the temple which they 
seemed to think came too slowly ; and, indeed, when they saw that temple burning 
from the upper city, they were neither troubled at if, nor did they shed anv tears | 
on that account, while yet these passions were discovered umong the Romana 
themselves. Which circumstances we shall speak of hereafter in their propec 

iace, when we come to treat of such matters. 
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CHAP. Xf. 


Huw the Jews were crucified before the Walls of the City. Concerning Antiochus 
Epiphanes: and'how the ‘ews overthrew the Banks that had been raised 
+ by the Romans. 


1. So now pitas’ s banks were advanced a great way, notwithstanding his sol. 
diers had been very much distressed from the wall. He then sent a “party of 
horsemen, and ordered they should lay ambushes for those that went out into the 
valleys to gather food. Some of these were, indeed, fighting men, who were not 
contented with what they got by rapine ; but the greater part of them were poor 
people, who were deterred from deserting by the concern they were under for 
their own relations; for they could not hope to escape away, together with their 
wives and children, without the knowledge of the seditious ; nor could they think 
of leaving these relations to be slain by the robbers on their account; nay, the 
severity of the famine made them bold in thus going out: so nothing remained but 
that when they were concealed from the robbers, they should be taken by the 
enemy ; and when they were going to be taken, they were forced to defend them- 
selves for fear of being punished; as after they had fought, they thought it too 
late to make any supplications for mercy: so they were first whipped, "and then 
tormented with all sorts of tortures, before they died, and were then crucified* 
before the wall of the city. ‘This miserable procedure made Titus greatly to pity 
them, while they caught every day five hundred Jews; nay, some days they caught 
more: yet did it not appear to be safe for him to let those that were taken by 
force to go their way; and to set a guard over so many he saw would be to make 
such as guarded them useless to him. ‘The main reason why he did not forbid 
that cruelty was this, that he hoped the Jews might, perhaps, yield at that sight, 
out of fear lest they might themselves afterwards be liable to the same cruel treat- 
ment. So the soldiers, out of the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed 
those they caught, one after one way and another after another, to the crosses, 
by way of jest, “when their mulutude was so great, that room was wanting for the 
crosses, and crosses w anting for the bodies. 

2. But so far were the seditious from repenting at this sad sight, that, on the 
contrary, they made the rest of the multitude believe otherwise ; for they brought 
the relations of those that had deserted upon the wall, with such of the populace 
as were very eager to go over upon the security offered them, and showed them 


what miseries those underwent who fled tothe Romans: and told them, that those. 


who were caught were supplicants to them, and not such as were taken prisoners. 
This sight kept many of those within the city who were so eager to desert, tll 
the truth was known: yet did some of them tun away immediately as unto cer- 
fain punishment, esteeming death from their enemies to be a quiet departure, if 
compared with that by famine. So ‘Titus commanded that the hands of many of 
those that were caught should be cut off, that they might not be thought deserters, 
and might be credited on ‘account of the calamity they weie under, and sent thera 
in to John and Simon, with this exhortation, that “they would now at length leave 
off [therr madness, | and not force him to ¢estroy the city, whereby they would 
ave those advantages of repentance, even in their utmost distress, .hat they 
would preserve their own lives, and so fine a. city of their own, and that temple 
which was their peculiar.’ i He then went round about the banks that were cast 
up, and hastened them in order to show that his words should in no long time be 


* Reland very property takes notice here, how justly this judgment came upon the Jews, wheu they 
were crucified in such multitudes together, that the Romans wanted room for the crosses, and crosses fal 
she bodies of those Jews since they had brought this judgment on themselves by tne crucifixion at they 
Messiah. 
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followed by his deeds. <n answer to which the seditious cast. reproaches upon 
Cesar himself, and upon his: father also, and cried out with a loud voice, that 
“they contemned death, and did well in preferring it before slavery. that they 
would do all the mischief to the Romans they could while they had breath ia 
them; and that for their own city, since they were, as he said, to be destroyed, 
they had no concern about it, and that the world itself was a better temple te God 
than this: that yet this temple would be preserved by him that inhabited therein, 
whom they still had for their assistant in this war, and did, therefore, laugh at 
all his threatenings, which would come to nothing ; because the conclusion of the 
whole depeaded upon God only.” ‘These words were mixed with reproaches, and 
with them they made a mighty clarnour. 

3. In the meantime Antiochus Epiphanes came to the city, having with him 
a considerable number of other armed men, and a band called the Macedonian 
Band about him, all of the same age, tall and just past their childhood, armed, 
and instructed after the Macedonian manner, whence it was that they took that 


-naine. Yet were many of them unworthy of so famous a nation; for it had so 


happened that the king of Commagena had flourished more than any other kings 
that were under the power of the Romans, till a change happened in his condt- 
tion; and when he was become an old man, he declared plainly, that we ought 
‘mot to call any man happy before he was dead. But this son of his, who was 
then come thither before his father was decaying, said, that, “he could aot but 
wonder what made the Romans so tardy in making their attacks upon the wall. ” 
Now he was a warlike man, and naturally bold in exposing himself to dangers ; 
he was also so strong aman, that his boldness seldom failed of having success ; 
upon this Titus smiled, and said,—‘‘ He would share the pains of an attack with | 
him.” However, Antiochus went as he then was, and with his Macedonians 
made a sudden assault upon the wall ; and, indeed, for his own part, his strength 
and skill were so great, that he guarded himself from the Jewish darts, and 
yet shot his darts at them, while yet the young men with him were almost all 
sorely galled: for they had so great a regard to the promises that had been 
made of their courage, that they would needs persevere in their fighting, and at 
length many of them retired, but not till they were wounded ; and then they per- 
ceived that true Macedonians, if they were to be conquerors, must have Alexan- 
der’s good fortune also. 

4. Now as the Romans began to raise their banks on the tweifth day of the 
month Artemisius [Jyar], so had they much ado to finish them by the twenty- 
ninth day ofthe same month, after they had laboured hard for seventeen days con- 
tinually. For there were now four great banks raised, one of which was at 
the tower Antonia: this was raised by the fifth legion over against the middle 
of that pool which was called Struthius. Another was cast up by the twelfth 
legion, at the distance of about twenty cubits from the other. But the labours 
of the tenth legion which lay a great way off these, were on the north quarter, . 
and at the pool called Amygdalon ; as was that of the fifteenth legion about thir. 
ty cubits from it, and at the high priest’s monument. And now, when the en. 
gines were brought, John had from within undermined the space that was 
over against the tower of Antonia, as far as the banks themselves, and had sup. 
ported the ground over the mine with beams laid across one another, whereby 
the Roman works stood upon an uncertain foundation. ‘Then did he order such 
materials to be brought in as were daubed over with pitch and bitumen, and set 
them on fire: and as the cross beams that supported the banks were burning, the 
ditch vielded on the sudden, and the banks were shaken down, and fell into the 
ditch with a prodigious noise. Now, at the first there arose a very thick smoke 
and dust, as the fire was choked with the fall of the bank ; but as the suffocated 
materials were now gradually consumed, a plain flame brake out, on which sudden 
appearance of the flame a consternation fell upon the Romans, and the shrewd. 
cess of the contrivance discouraged them: and, indeed, this accident coming 
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upon them at the time when they thought they had already gained their point, 
cooled their hopes for the time to come. | They also thought it would be to no 
purpose to take the pains to extinguish the fire, since if it were extinguished, 
the banks were swallowed up already [and become useless to them. | 
5. Two days after this Simon and his party made an attempt to destroy the 
other banks; for the Romans had brought their engines to bear there, and began 
already to make the wah snake And here one Tephtheus of Garsis, a city of 
Galilee, and Megassarus, one who was derived from some of queen Mariamne’s 
servants, and with them one from Aqiabene, he was the son of Nabateus, and 
called by the name of Chagiras, from the ill fortune he had, the word signifying 
a lame man, snatched some torches, and ran suddenly upon the engines. Nor 
were there during this war any men that ever sallied out of the city who were 
their superiors, either in their own boldness or in the terror they struck into their 
enemies. For they ran out upon the Romans, not as if they were enemies but 
friends, without fear or delay; nor did they leave their enemies till they haa 
rushed violently through the midst of them, and set their machines on fire. And 
though they had darts thrown at them on every side, and were on every side as- 
saulted with their enemies’ swords, yet did they not withdraw. themselves out of 
the dangers they were in till the fire had caught hold of the instruments ; but when 
the flame went up, the Romans came running from their camp to save their en 
gines. ‘Then did the Jews hinder their succours from the wall, and fought with 
those that endeavoured to quench the fire without any regard to the danger their 
bodies were in. So the Romans pulled the engines out of the fire, while the 
hurdles that covered them were on fire: but the Jews caught hold of the battering- 
rams through the flame itself, and held them fast, although the iron upon them 
was become red hot: and now the fire spread itself from the engines to the banks, 
and prevented those that came to defend them; and all this while the Romans 
were encompassed round about with the flame, and, despairing of saying their 
works from it, they retired to their camp. Then did the Jews become stil] more 
and more in number, by the coming of those that were within the city to their as- 
sistance ; and as they were very bold upon the good success they had had, their 
violent assaults were almost irresistible: nay, they proceeded as far as,the fort. 
fications of the enemies’ camp, and fought with their guards. Now there stood a 
body of soldiers in array before that camp, which succeeded one another by turns 
‘in their armour; and as to those the law of the Romans was terrible, that he who 
left his post there, let the occasion be whatsoever it might be, he was to die for 
it; so that body of soldiers preferring rather to die in fighting courageously, than 
as a punishment for their cowardice, stood firm; and at the necessity these men 
were in of standing to it, many of the others that had run away, out of shame 
turned back again: and when they had set. the engines against the wall, they 
kept the multitudes from coming more of them out of the city [which they could 
the more easily do,| because they had made no provision for preserving or guard. 
ing their bodies at this time; for the Jews fought now hand to hand with all that 
came in their way, and, without any caution, fell against the points of their ene. 
mies’ spears, and attacked them, bodies against bodies: for they were now too 
hard for the Romans, not so much by their other warlike actions, as by these 
courageous assaults they made upon them; and the Romans gave way more to 
their boldness than they did to the sense of the harm they had received from them. 
6. And now ‘Titus was come from the tower of Antonia, whither he was gone 
tv look out for a place for raising other banks, and reproached the soldiers greatly 
for permitting their own walls to be in danger, when they had taken the walls of 
their enemies, and sustained the fortune of men besieged, while the Jews were 
allowed to sally out against them, though they were already 1m a sort of prison. 
Ile then went round about the enemy with some chosen troops, and feil upon their 
flank himself; so the Jews, who had been before assaulted in their faces, wheelea 
about tv Titus, and continued the fight. The armies,also were now mixed one 
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among another, and the dust that was raised ‘so far hindered them from seeing 
one another, and the noise that was made so far hindered them from hearing one 
‘another, that neither side could discern an enemy from a friend. However, the 
Jews did not flinch, though not so much from their real strength as from their 
despair of deliverance. The Romans also would not yield, by reason of the re- 
gard they had to glory, and to their reputation in war, and because Cesar himself 
went into the danger before them; insomuch that I cannot but think the Romans 
would in the conclusion have now taken even the whole multitude of the Jews, so 
very angry were they at them, had these not prevented the upshot of the battle, 
and retired into the city. However, seeing the banks of the Romans were de. 
molished, these Romans were very much cast down upon the loss of what had 
cost them so long pains, and this in one hour’s time. And many, indeed, de- 
spaired of taking the city with their usual engines of war only. 


CHAP. XIf. 


Titus thought fit to encompass the City round with a Wall; after which the Famine 
consumed the People by whole Houses and Families together 


§ 1. Ano now did Titus consult with his commanders what. was to be done. 
Those that were of the warmest tempers thought he should bring the whole army 
against the city, and storm the wall; for that hitherto no more than a part ot 
their army had fought with the Jews; but that in case the entire army was to 
come at once, they would not be able to sustain their attacks, but would be over- 
whelmed by their darts. But of those that were fora more cautious manage- 
ment, some were for raising their banks again, and others advised to let the banks 
alone, but to lie still before the city, to guard against the coming out of the Jews, 
and against their carrying provisions into the city, and so to leave the enemy to 
the famine, and this without direct fighting with them; for that despair was not 
to be conquered, especially as to those who are desirous to die by the sword, 
while amore terrible misery than that is reserved for them. However, Titus 
did not think it fit for so great an army to lie entirely idle, and that yet it was in 
vain to fight with those that would be destroyed one by another: he also showed 
them how impracticable it was to cast up any more banks for want gf materials, 
and to guard against the Jews coming still more impracticable ; as also, that to 
encompass the whole city round with his army was not very easy, by reason of 
its magnitude, and the difficulty of the situation, and on other accounts dangerous 
upon the sallies the Jews might make out of the city. For although they might 
guard the known passages out of the place, yet would they, when they found 
themselves under the greatest distress, contrive secret passages out, as being 
well acquainted with all such places; and if any provisions were carried in by 
stealth, the siege would thereby be longer delayed. Healso owned, that he was 
afraid that the length of time thus to be spent would diminish the glory of his 
success: for though it be true that length of time will perfect every thing, yet 
that to do what we do in a little time is still necessary to the gaining reputation - 
that, therefore, his opinion was, that if they aimed at quickness, joined with 
security, they must build a wall round about the whole city, which was, he 
thought, the only way to prevent the Jews from coming out any way, and that 
then they would either entirely despair of saving the city, and so would surren . 
der it up to him, or be still the more easily conquered, when the famine had farthea 
weakened tnem. For that besides this wall he would not lie entirely at rest af. 
terward, but would take care then to have banks raised again, when those that 
weuld oppose them were become weaker. But that if any one should think such 
a work tc be tao great, and notto be finished without much difficulty, he ought to 
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considvr that it is not fit for Romans to undertake any small work ; and that none 
but God himself could with ease accomplish any great thing whatsoever. 

2. These arguments prevailed with the commanders. So ‘Titus gave orders 
that the army should be distributed to their several shares of this work ; ; and, in- 
decd, there now came upon the soldiers a certain divine fury, so that they did not 
only part the whole wall that was to be built among them, nor did only one legion 
strive with another, but the lesser divisions of the army did the same ; insomuch 
that each soldier was ambitious to please his decurion, each decurion his centu- 
rion, each centurion his tribune, and the ambition of the tribunes was to please 
their superior commanders; while Cesar himself took notice of and rewarded 
the like contention in those commanders; for he went round about the works 
many times every day, and took a view of what was done. ‘Titus began the wall 
from the camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp was pitched, and drew it 
down to the lower parts of Cenopolis ; thence it went along the valley-of Cedron 
to the Mount of Olives; it then bent towards the south, and encompassed the 
mountain as far as the rock called Peristerton, and that other hill which lies next 
it, and is over the valley which reaches to Siloam; whence it bended again to 
the west, and went down to the valley of the fountain, beyond which it went up 
again at the monument of Ananus the high priest, and encompassing that moun- 
tain where Pompey had formerly pitched his camp, it returned back to the north 
side of the city, and was carried on as far as a certain village called the House 
of the Erebintht; after which it encompassed Herod’s monument, and there, on 
the east, was joined to Titus’s own camp, where it began. Now, the length of 
this wail was forty furlongs, one only abated. Now, at this wall without were 
erected thirteen places to keep garrison in, whose circumferences put together 
amounted to ten furlongs ; the whole was completed in three days: so that what 
would naturally have required some ‘months was done in so short an interval ag is 
incredible. When Titus had, therefore, encompassed the city with this wall, 
and put garrisons into proper places, he went round the wall at the first watch ot 
the night, and observed how the guard was kept; the second watch he allotted te 
Alexander; the commanders of legions took the third watch. They also cast 
lots among themselves who should be upon the watch m the night-time, and who 
should go all night long round the spaces that were interposed between the gar. 
risons. : 

3. So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, together with 
their libertysof going out of the city. ‘Then did the famine widen its progress, 
and devoured the people by whole houses and families; the upper rooms were 
full of women and children that were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city 
were full of the dead bodies of the aged ; ‘the children also and the young men 
wandered about the market-places like snlowe, all swelled with the famine, and 
fell down dead, wheresoever their misery seized them. As for burying them, 
those that were sick themselves were not able to do it, and those that were hearty 
and well were deterred from doing it by the great multitude of those dead bodies, 
and by the uncertainty there was how soon they should die themselves; for many 
died as they were burying others, and many went to their coffins before that fatat 
hour was come. Nor wasthere any lamentations made under these calamities 
nor were heard any mournful complaints ; but the famine confounded all natura 
passions ; for those that were just going to die looked upon those that were gone 
to their rest before them with dry eyes and open mouths. A deep silence also, 
and a kind of deadly night, had seized upon the city ; while yet the robbers were 
_ still more terrible than these miseries were themselves; for they brake open those 
fouses which were no other than graves of dead bodies, and plundered therm of 
what they had, and carrying off the coverings of their bodies, went out laughing, 
aad tried the points of their swords in their dead bodies ; and in order to prove 
what metal they were made of, they thrust some of those through that still lay 
alive upon the grouad ; but for those that entreated them to lend them their righ! 
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ana and their sword to dispatch them, they were too proud to grant their re. 
quests, and left them to be consumed by the famine. Now every one of these 
died with their eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive behind 
them. Now the seditious at first gave orders that the dead should be buried out 
of the public treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead bodies. But af. 
terwards, when they could not do that, they had them cast down from the walis 
into tre valleys beneath. ne ‘ 

4. However, when Titus in going his rounds along those valleys saw them full 
of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction running about them, he gave a groan, 
and spreading out his hands to heaven, called God to witness that this was not 
his doing; and such was the sad case of the city itself. But the Romans were 
very joylul, since none of the seditious could now make sallies out of the city, 
because tliey were themselves disconsolate, and the famine already touched them 
also. ‘These Romans besides had great plenty of corn and other necessaries out 
of Svria, and out of the neighbouring provinces; many of which would stand 
near to the wall of the city, and show the people what great quantities of pro- 
visions they had, and so make the enemy more sensible of their famine, by the 
great plenty, even to satiety, which they had themselves. However, when the 
seditious still showed no inclinations of yielding, Titus, out of his commiseration 
of the people that remained, and out of his earnest desire of rescuing what was still 
left of these miseries, began to raise his banks again, although materials for them 
were hard to be come at; for all the trees that were about the city had been al- 
ready cut down for the making of the former banks. Yet did the soldiers bring 
with them other materials from the distance of ninety furlongs, and thereby raised 
banks in four parts much greater than the former, although this was done only at 
the tower of Antonia. So Cesar went his rounds through the legions, and has. 
tened on the works, and showed the robbers that they were now in his hands. 
But these men, and these only, were incapable of repenting of the wickedness 
they had been guilty of; and separating their souls from their bodies, they 
used them both as if they belonged to other folks and not to themselves: for 
no gentle affection could touch their souls, nor could any pain affect their 
_ bodies, since they could still tear the dead bodies of the people, as dogs do, 
and fill the prisons with those that were sick. 


CHAP. XIII. ‘ 


The great Slaughters and Sacrilege that were in Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Accorpinenty Simon would not suffer Matthias, hy whose means he got 
possession of the city, to go off without torment. This Matthias was the son of 
Boethus, and was one of the high priests, one that had been very faithful to the peo- 
ple, and in great esteem with them: he, when the multitude were distressed by 
the zealots, among whom John was numbered, pefsuaded the people to admit this 
Simon to come in to assist them, while he had made no terms with him, nor ex 
pected any thing that was evil from him. But when Simon was come tn, and 
had gotten the city under his power, he esteemed him that had advised them to 
admit him as his enemy equally with the rest, as looking upon that advice as a 
piece of his simplicity only: so he had him then brought before him, and con- 
demned to die for being on the side of the Romans, without giving him leave to 
make his defence. He condemned also his three sons to die with him; for as to 
the fourth, he prevented him by running away to ‘Titus before. And when he 
begged for this, that he might be slain before his sons, and that as a favour, on 
account that he had procured the gates of the city to be opened to him, he gave 
order that he should be slain the last of them also; so he was not slain till ne 
bad seen his sons slain before his eyes, and that by being produced over against 
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the Romans ; for sucha charge had Simon giyen.to Ananus, the son of Bamadus, 
who was the most barbarous of all his guards. He also jested upon him, and 
toid him, that he might now see whether those to whom he intended to go over 
would-send him any succours or,not; but still he forbade their dead bodies should 
be buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain priest, Ananias, the son of 
Masambulus, a person of eminency, as also Aristeus, the scribe of the sanhedrim, 
and born at Emmaus, and with him fifteen men of figure among the people, were 
slain. ‘They also kept Josephus’s father in prison, and made public proclamation, 
that no citizen whatsoever should either speak to him himself, or go into his com. 
pany among others, for fear he should betray them. ‘They also slew such as 
joined in lamenting these men without any farther examination. | Me 

2. Now when Judas, the son.of Judas, who wasone of Simon’s under officers, 
and a person intrusted by him to.keep one of the towers, saw this procedure of 
Simon, he called together ten of those under him, that were most faithful to him 
(perhaps this was done partly out of pity to those that had so barbarously been 
put to! death, but principally in order to provide for his own safety,) and spake 
thus to them :—‘‘* How long shall we bear these miseries? or what hopes have 
we of deliverance by thus continuing faithful to such wicked wretches? Is not 
the famine already come against us? Are not the Romans in a manner gotten 
within the city? Is not Simon become unfaithful to his benefactors? and is there 
not reason to fear he will very soon bring us to the like punishment, while the 
security the Romans offer us is sure? Come on, let us surrender up this wall, 
and save ourselves and the city. Nor will Simon be very much hurt, if, now he 
despairs of deliverance, he be brought to justice a little sooner than he thinks 
on.” Now these ten were prevailed upon by those arguments ; so he sent the 
rest of those that were under him some one way and some another, that no dis- 
covery might be made of what they had resolved upon. Accordingly, he called 
to the Romans from the tower about the third hour; but they, some of them out 
of pride, despised what he said, and others of them did not believe him to be in 
earnest, though the greatest number delayed the matter, as believing they should 
get possession of the city in a little time without any hazard. But when Titus 
was just coming thither with his armed men, Simon was acquainted with the 
matter before he came, and presently took the tower into his own custody before 
it was surrendered, and seized upon these men, and put them to death in the 
sight of the Romans themselves; and when he had mangled their dead bodies, 
he threw them down before the wall of the city. 

3. In the meantime Josephus, as he. was. going round the city, had his head 
wounded by a stone that was thrown at him, upon which he fell down as giddy; 
upon which fall of his the Jews made a sally, and he had been hurried into the 
city, if Caesar had not sent men to protect him immediately; and as these men 
were fighting, Josephus was taken up, though he heard little of what was done. 
So the seditious supposed they had now slain that man whom they were the most 
desirous of killing, and made thereupon a great noise in way of rejoicing. ‘This 
accident was told in the city; and the multitude that remained became very dis- 
consolate at the news. as being persuaded that he was really dead, on whose ac- 
count alone they could venture to desert to the Roraans. But when Josephus’s 
mother heard in prison that her son -was dead, she said to those that watched 
about her, that “she had always been of opinien, since the siege of Jotapata, 
‘that he would be slain, ] and she should never enjoy him alive any more.” She 
also made great lamentation privately fo the maid‘servants that were avout her, 
and said,— This was all the advantage she had of bringing so extraordinary a 

_ person as this son into the world, «hat she should not be able even to bury that 
sun of hers, by whom she expected to have been buried herself.” However, this 
false report did not put his mether to pain, nor afford merriment to the robbers 
long; for Josephus soon recovered of his wound, and came out, and cried out 
wloud —* That it would not be long ere they should be punished for this wound 
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they had given him.” Hevalso made.a fresh exhortation to the people ‘to come 
out upon the security that would be given them. ‘This sight of Josephus en. 
couraged the people greatly, and brought a great consternation upon the sedi. 
tous. 

4, Hereupon some of the deserters, having no other way, leaped down from 
the wall immediately, while others of them went out of the city with stones, as if 
they would fight them; but thereupon they fled away to the Romans. But here 
a worse fate.accompanied these than what they had found within the city; and 
they met with a quicker dispatch from the too great abundance they had among 
the Romans than they could have done from the famine among the Jews; for 
when they came first to the Romans, they were puffed up by the famine, and 
swelled like men in adropsy: after which they all on the sudden overfilled those 
bodies that were before empty, and so burst asunder, excepting such only as 
were skilful enough to restrain their appetites, and by degrees took in their food 
ito bodies unaccustomed thereto. Yet did another plague seize upon those that 
were thus preserved; for there was found among the Syrian deserters a certain 
person who was caught gathering pieces of gold out of the excrement of the 
Jews’ bellies; for the deserters used to swallow such pieces of gold, as we told 
you before, when they came out; and for these did the seditious search them all; 
for there was a great quantity of gold in the city, insomuch that as much was 
now sold [in the Roman camp] for twelve Attie [drams]| as was sold before for 
twenty-five. But when this contrivance was discovered in one instance, the 
fame of it filled their several camps, that the deserters came to them full of gold. 
So the multitude of the Arabians, with the Syrians, cut up those that came as 
supplicants, and searched their bellies. Ncr does it seem to me that any misery 
befell the Jews that was more terrible than this, since in one night’s time about 
two thousand of these deserters were thus dissected. 

5. When Titus came to the knowledge of this wicked practice, he had like to 
have surrounded those that had been guilty of it with his horse, and have shot 
them dead; and he had done it, had not their number been so very great, and 
those that were liable to this punishment would have been manifold more than 
those whom he had slain. However, he called together the commanders of the 
auxiliary troops he had with him, as well as the commanders of the Roman le. 
gions (for some of his own soldiers had been also guilty hereim, as he had been 
informed,) and had great indignation against both sorts of them, and said to 
them,—‘‘ What! have any of my own soldiers done such things as this cut of the 
uncertain hope of gain, without regarding their own weapons, which are made 
of silver and gold? Moreover, do the Arabians and Syrians now first of all begin 
to govern themselves as they please, and to indulge their appetites in a foreign 
war, and then out of their barbarity in murdering men, and out of their hatred to 
the Jews, get it ascribed to the Romans?” for this infamous practice was said to 
be spread among some of his own soldiers also. ‘Titus then threatened, that he 
would put such men to death, if any of them were discovered to be so insolent as 
to do so again: moreover, he gave it in charge to the legions, that they should 
make a search after such as were suspected, and should bring themto him. But 
it appeared that the love of money was too hard for all their dread of punishment, 
and a vehement desire of gain is natural to men, and. no passion is so venturesome 
as covetousness ; otherwise such passions have certain bounds, and are subordinate 
to fear. But, in reality, it wasGod who condemned the whole nation, and turned 
every course that was taken for their preservation to their destruction. This, 
therefore, which was forbidden by Cesar under such a threatening, was ventured 
upon privately against the deserters, and these barbarians would go out still, and 
meet those that ran away before any saw them, and looking about them to see 
that no Romans spied them, they dissected them, and pulled this polluted money 
vut of their bowels; which money was still found in a few of them, while yet a 
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greut many were destroyed by the bare hope there was of thus getting by them; 
which miserable treatment made many that were deserting to return back again 
into the city. 4 

6G. But as for John, when he could no longer plunder the people, he betook 
himself.te sacrilege, and melted down many of the sacred utensils, which had been 
given to the temple, as also many of those vessels which were necessary for such 
as ministered about holy things, the caldrons, the dishes, and the tables; nay, he 
did not abstain from those pouring vessels that were sent them by Augustus and 
his wife; for the Roman emperors did ever both honour and adorn this temple ; 
whereas this man, who was a Jew, seized upon what were the donations of foreign- 
ers, and said to these that were with him, that it was proper for them to use di. 
vine things, while they were fighting for the Divinity, without fear ; and that such 
whose warfare is for the temple, should live of the temple: on which account he 
emptied the vessels of that sacred wine and oil which the priests kept to be poured 
on the burnt-offerings, and which lay in the inner court of the temple, and dis- 
wibuted it among the multitude, who, in their anointing themselves, and drinking, 
used [each of them] above a hin of them. And here I cannot but speak my mind, 
and what the concern I am under dictates to me, and it 1s this :—I suppose, that 
had the Romans made any longer delay in coming against these villains, that the 
city would either have been swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, or 
been overflowed by water, or else been destroyed by such thunder as the country 
of Sodom* perished by; for it had brought forth a generation of men much more 
atheistical than were those that suffered such punishments; for by their madness 
it was that all the people came to be destroyed. 

7. And, indeed, why do I relate these particular calamities ? while Manneus, 
the son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and told him, that there 
had been carried out through that one gate, which was intrusted to his care, no 
fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, 
in the interval between the fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus | Nisan, ] when 
the Romans pitched their camp by the city, and the first day of the month Pane 
mus [Tamuz.] This was itself a prodigious multitude : and though this man was 
not himself set as a governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the public 
stipend for carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged of necessity to number 
them, while the rest were buried with their relations; though all their burial was 
but this, to bring them away, and cast them out of the city. After this man there 
ran away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told him the entire number 
of the poor that were dead, and that no fewer than six hundred thousand were 
thrown out at the gates; though still the number of the rest could not be disco. 
vered: and they told him farther, that, when they were no longer able to carry 
out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps in very large 
houses, and shut them up therein; as also that a medimnus of wheat was sold for 
a talent, and that when a while afterward, it was not possible to gather herbs, by 
reason the city was all walled about, some persons were driven to that terrible 
distress as to search the common shores and old dunghills of cattle, and. to eat the 
dung which they got there; and what they of old could not endure so much as 
10 see, they now used for food. When the Romans barely heard all ‘his, they 
commiserated their case ; while the seditious, who saw it also, did not repent, 
but suffered the same distress to come upon themselves; for they were blinded 
by that fate which was already coming upon the city, and upon themselves also, 


* Josephus, both here and hefore, B. iv. ch. vill. sect. 4, esteems the land of Sodom not as part of the 
‘nke Asphaltitis, or under its waters, but near it only, as Tacitus also took the same notion from him, 
Ilist. v. vi. 7, which the great Reland takes to be the very truth, both on his note on this place, and mm his 
Palestina, tons. 1. p. 254—258 ; though I rather suppose part of that region of Pentapolis to be now uudes 
te waters of the south part of that sea, but perhaps not the whole country. 
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BOOK VI. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE MONTHS 


#ROM THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED TU 
THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS. 


CHAP. I. 


That the Miseries of the Jews still grew worse; and how the Romans made an 
Assault upon the Tower of Antonia. 


"nus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow worse and worse every day, and the 
seditious were still more irritated by the calamities they were under, even while 
the famine preyed upon themselves after it had preyed upon the people. And, 
indeed, the multitude of carcasses that lay in heaps one upon another was a hor. 
rible sight, and produced a pestilentiel stench, which was a hinderance to those 
that would make sallies out of the city, and fight the enemy: but as those were 
to go in battle array, who had been already used to ten thousand murders, and 
must tread upon those dead bodies as they marched along, so were they not ter- 
rified, nor did they pity men as they marched over them; nor did they deem this 
affront offered to the deceased to be any ill omen to themselves ; but as they had 
their right hands already polluted with the murders of their own countrymen, and 
in that condition ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem to me to have cast a 
reproach upon God himself, as if he were too slow in punishing them: for the 
war was not now gone on with, asif they had any hope of victory ; for they glo- 
rified- after a brutish manmer in that despair of deliverance they were already in. 
And now the Romans, although they were greatly distressed in getting together 
their materials, raised their banks in one and twenty days, after they had cut 
down all the trees that were in the country that adjoined to the city, and that for 
ninety furlongs round about, as I have already related. And, truly, the very 
view itself of the country was a melancholy thing; for those places which were 
pefore adorned with trees and pleasant gardens, were now become a desolate 
‘ country every way, and its trees were all cut down; nor could any foreigner 
that had formerly seen Judea and the most beautiful suburbs of the city, and now 
saw it as a desert, but lament and mourn sadly at so great a change ; for the war 
had Jaid all the signs of beauty quite waste ; nor if any one that had knowu the 
place before had come on a sudden to it now, would he have known it again; 
but though he were at the city itself, yet would he have inquired for it notwith. 
standing. ; 

2. And now the banks were finished, they afforded a foundation for fear both 
to the Romans and to the Jews; for the Jews expected that the city would be 
taken, unless they could burn those banks, as did the Romans expect that, if 
these were once burnt down, they should never be able to tale it; for there was 
a mighty scarcity of materials, and the bodies of the soldiers began to fail with 
such hard labours. as did their souls faint with so many instances of ill success ;, 
uay, tne very calamities themselves that were in the city proved a_ greater dis. 
couragement to the Romans than to those within the city; for they found the 
fighting men of the Jews to be not at all mollified among such their sore afMiic 
ucns, while they had themselves perpetually less and Icss hopes of success, and 
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their banks were forced to yield to the stratagems of the enemy, their engines 
to the firmness of their wall, and their closest fights to the boldness of their at- 
tack ; and, what was their greatest discouragement of all, they found the Jews’ 
courageous souls to be superior to the multitude of the miseries they were under 
by their sedition, their famine, and the war itself; insomuch that they were ready 
to imagine, that the violence of their attacks was invincible, and that the alac- 
rity they showed would not be discouraged by their calamities ; for what would 
not those be able to bear if they should be fortunate, who turned their very mis. 
fortunes ‘to the improvement of their valour? ‘These considerations made the 
Romans to keep a stronger guard about their banks than they formerly had 
done. 

3. But now John and his party tock-care for securing themselves afterward, 
even in case this wall should be thrown down, and fell to their work before the 
battering-rams were brought against them. Yet did they not compass what they 
endeavoured to do, but as they were gone out with their torches, they came back 
under great discouragement before they came near to the banks: and the rea. 
sons were these :—That, in the first place, their conduct did not seem to be 
unanimous, but they went out in distinct parties, and at distinct intervals, and 
after a slow manner, and timorously, and, to say all in word, without a Jewish 
courage ; for they were now defective in what is peculiar to our nation, that is, 
in boldness, in violence of assault, and in running upon the enemy altogether, 
and in persevering in what they go about, though they do not at first succeed in 
it; but they now went out in amore languid manner than usual, and at the same 
time found the Romans set in array, and more courageous than ordinary, and 
that they guarded their banks both with their bodies and their entire armour, an 
this to such a degree on all sides, that they left no room for the fire to get among 
them, and that every one of their souls were in such good courage, that they 
would sooner die than desert their ranks; for besides their notion that all their 
hopes were cut off, in case these their works were once burnt, the soldiers were 
greatly ashamed that subtilty should be quite too hard for courage, madness for 
armour, multitude for skill, and Jews for Romans.’ The Romans had now also 
another advantage, in that their engines for seiges cooperated with them in throw: 
ing darts and stones as far as the Jews, when they were coming out of the city ; 
whereby the man that fell became an impediment to him that was next him, as 
did the danger of going ‘farther make them less zealous in their attempts ; and 
for those that had run under the darts, some of them were terrified by the good 
order and closeness of the enemies ranks, before they came to a close fight, and 
others were pricked with their spears, and turned back again: at length they 
reproached one another for their cowardice, and retired without doing any thing. 
This attack was made upon the first day of the month Panemus [Tamuz.] Se 
when the Jews were retreated, the Romans brought their engines, although they ~ 
had all the while stones thrown at them from the tower of Antonia, and were as- 
saulted by fire and sword, and by all sorts of darts which necessity afforded the 
Jews make use of; for although these had great dependence on their own wall 
and a contempt of the Roman engines, yet did they endeavour to hinder the Ro. 
mans from bringing them. Now these Romans struggled hard, on the contrary 
to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the Jews was in order to avoid any 
impression to be made on the tower of Antonia, because its wall was but weak 
and its foundations rotten. However, that tower did not yield to the blows 
given it from the engines; yet did the Romans bear the impressions made 
py the enemies’ darts, which were perpetually cast at them, and did not give 
way to any of those dangers that came upon them from above, and so they 
brought their engines to bear. But then, as they were beneath the other, and 
were sadly wounded by the stones thrown down upon them, some of them threw 
their shields over their bodies, and partly with their hands, and partly with their 
budies, and partly with crows, they undermined its foundations, and with great 
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pais they removed. four of its stones. Then nigat'came upon both sides; and 
put an end to this struggle for the present: however, that night the wall was.so 
shaken by the battering-rams in-that place where John had used his stratagem 
before, and had undermined. their banks, thatthe ground then gave way, and the 
wall fell down suddenly. 

4, When this: accident. had unexpectedly happened, the minds of both parties 
were variously affected: for though one would expect that the Jews would be dis. 
couraged, because. this fall of their wall was unexpected by them, and they hau 
made no provision in. that case, yet did they pull up their courage, because the 
tower of Antonia itself was still standing ; as was the unexpected joy of the Ro. 
mans at this fall of the wall soon quenched by the sight they had of another wall, 


which John and his party had built within it.. However, the attack of this second 


wall appeared to be easier than that of the former, because.it seemed a thing of 
greater facility to get up to it through the parts of the. former wall that were now 
thrown down. ‘This. new wall appeared also to be much weaker than the tower 
of Antonia, and, accordingly, the Romans) imagined that, it had been erected so 
much on the sudden, that they should:soon overthrow it: yet did not any body 
venture now to go up to this wall; for that such as. first ventured to do so must 
certainly be killed. 

5. And now Titus, upon consideration that the alacrity of soldiers in. war is 
chiefly excited by hopes and by good words, and that exhortations and. promises 
do frequently make men to forget the hazards they run, nay, and sometimes to 
despise death itself, got together the most courageous part of his army, and tried 
what he could.do with his men by these methods :—‘ O fellow. soldiers,”’ said 
he, * to make an exhortation to men to do what. hath no peril in it, is, on that 
very account, inglorious to such to whom that exhortation is made; and, indeed, 
so it is in him that makes the exhortation an argument of hisown cowardide aled. 
I, therefore, think that such exhortations ought then only to be made use of when 
affairs are in a dangerous condition, and yet are worthy. of being attempted by 
every one themselves: accordingly, I am fully of the same opinion with you, that 
it is a difficult task to go up this wall; but that it is proper for those that desire 
reputation. for their valour to struggle with difficulties im such cases, .will then ap- 
pear, when I have particularly showed that it is a brave thing to. die with glory, 
and that the courage here necessary shall not go unrewarded in those that first 


begin the attempt. And let my first, argument to move you to it be taken from... 


what probably some would think reasonable to dissuade you, I mean the constancy 
and patience of these Jews, even under their ill successes; for. it is unbecoming 
you, who are Romans and my soldiers, who have in peace been taught how to 
make wars, and who have also been used to conquer in those wars, to be inferior 
to Jews either in action of the hand or in courage of the soul, and this especially 
when you are at the conclusion of your victory, and are assisted by God himself; 
for as to our misfortunes, they have been owing to the madness of the dines, 
while their sufferings have been owing to your valour, and to the assistances God 
hath afforded you; for as to the seditions they have been in, and the famine they 
ure under, and the siege they now endure, and the fall of their walls without our 
engines, what can they all be but demonstrations, of God’s anger against them, 
and of his assistance afforded us! It will not, therefore, be proper for you either 
to show yourselves inferior to those to whom you are really superior, orto betray 
that divine assistance which is afforded you. And, indeed, how can it be esteemed 
otherwise than a base and unworthy thing, that Aye the Jews, who need not be 
much ashamed if they be deserted, because they have long learned:to be slaves 
to others, do yet despise death, that they be so no longer; and'do make sallies 
into the very midst of us frequently, not in hopes of conquering us, but merely 
tor a demonstration of their courage; we, who have gotten possession of almust 
all the world that belongs to either land or sea, to whom it willbe a great shame 
if we ao not conquer them, do not once undertake any alemaBh against our ene 
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mies wherein there is much danger, but sit still idle, with such brave arms as we 
have, and only wait till the famine and fortune do our business themselves, and 
this when we have it in our power, with some small hazard, to gain all that we 
desire : for, if we go up to this tower of Antonia, we gain the city; for if there 
should be any more occasion for fighting against those within the city, which I do 
not suppose there will, since we shail then be upon the top of the hill,* and be upon 
our enemies before they can have taken breath, these advantages promise us no 
less than a certain and sudden victory. As for myself, I shall at present wave any 

ommendations of those who die in war, and omit to speak of the immortality of 
hose men who are slain in the midst of their martial bravery : yet cannot I for- 
bear to imprecate upon those who are of a contrary disposition, that they may die - 
in time of peace, by some distemper or other, since their souls are condemned to 

the grave, together with their bodies ; for what man of virtue is there who does 

not know that those souls which are severed from their fleshly bodies in battles 

by the sword, and received by the other, that purest of elements, and joined to 

that company which we are placed among the stars: that they become good 

demons and propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity af. 

terwards? while upon those souls that wear away in and with their distempered 

bodies, comes a subterranean night, to dissolve them to nothing, and a deep 

oblivion to take away all the remembrance of them, and this notwithstanding 

they be clean from all spots and defilements of fhis world, so that, in this case, 

the soul at the same time comes to the utmost bounds of its life, and of its body, 

and of its memorial also. But, since fate hath determined that death is to ccme 

of necessity upon all men, a sword is a better instrument for that purpose than 

any disease whatscever. Why is it not then a very mean thing for us not to yield 

up that to the public benefit, which we must yield up to fate? And this discourse 

have J made upon the supposition that those who first attempt to go upon this wall 

must needs be killed in the attempt, though still men of true courage have a chance 

to escape, even in the most hazardous undertakings. For, in the first place, that 

part of the former wall that is thrown down is easily to be ascended, and for 

the new built wall it is easily destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, pull 

up your courage, and set about this work and do you mutually encourage 

and assist one another; and this your bravery will soon break the hearts of 

your enemies; and, perhaps, such a glorious undertaking as yours is may be ac. 

complished without bloodshed. For although it be justly to be supposed that the 

Jews will try to hinder you, at your first beginning, to go up to them, yet 

when you have once concealed yourselves from them, and driven them away by, 
force, they will not be able to sustain your efforts against them any longer, 

though but a few of you prevent them, and get over the wall. As for that per. 

sou who first mounts the wall, I should blush for shame if I did not make him to 
-be envied of others, by those rewards [ would bestow upon him. If sucha one 

escape with his life, he shall have the command of others that are new but his 

equals; although it be true also, that the greatest rewards t{ will accrue to such 

as die in the attempt.” 

6. Upon this speech.of Titus the rest of the multitude were affrighted at so 
great a danger. But there was one whose name was Sabinus, a soldier that 
served among the cohorts, and a Syrian by birth, who appeared to be of very 
great fortitude, both in the actions he had done and the courage of his soul he 


* Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of Antonia stood higher than the foor of the 
temple, or court adjoining to it; and that, accordingly, they descended thence into the temple, as Jose- 
phus elsewhere speaks also. See B. vi. ch. ii. sect. 5. 

+ In this spcech of Titus we may clearly see the notions which the Romans then had of death, and of 
the happy state of those who died bravely in war, and the contrary estate of those who died ignobly in 
their beds by sickness. Reland here also produces two parallel passages, the one out of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, concerning the Alani, lib. 31, that “they judged that man happy who laid dowr his 
jife in vattle.”” The other of Valerius Maximus, lib. xi. c. 6, who says, that “the Cimbri and Ceiti 
teri exulted for joy in the army, as being to go out of the world gloricusly and happily.” 

See note preceding page. . ' 
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had showea; although any body would have thought, before he came to his work, 
that he was of such a weak constitution of body, that he was not fit to bea 
soldier ; for his colour was black, his flesh was lean and thin, and lay close 
together; but there was a certain heroic soul that dwelt in this smal] body, which 
body was, indeed, much too narrow for that peculiar courage which was in him. 
Accordingly, he was the first that rose up, when he thus spake :—* I readily 
surrender up myself to thee, O Cesar! I first ascend the wall, and I heartily 
wish that my fortune may follow my courage and my resolution. And if some 
ill fortune grudge me the success of my undertaking, take notice that my ill suc. 
sess will not be unexpected, but that 1 choose death voluntarity for thy sake.” 
When he had said this, and spread out his shield over his head with his lett hand, 
and had with his right hand drawn his sword, he marched up to* the wall, just 
about the sixth hour of the day. There followed him eleven others, and no more, 
that resolved to imitate his bravery; but still this was the principal person of 
them all, and went first, as excited by a divine fury. Now those that guarded 
the wall shot at them from thence, and cast innumerable darts upon them from 
avery side; they also rolled very large stones upon them, which overthrew some 
of those eleven that were with him. But, as for Sabinus himself, he met the 
darts that were cast at him; and though he were overwhelmed with them, vet 
_ did he not leave off the violence of his attack before he had gotten up on the 
top of the wall, and had put the enemy to flight: for as the Jews were astonished 
at his great strength and the bravery of his soul, and as, withal, they imagined 
more of them had got upon the wall than really had, they were put to flight. 
And now one cannot but complain here of fortune, as still envious at virtue, and 
always hindering the performance of glorious achievements: this was the case 
of the man before us, when he had just obtained his purpose; for he then 
stumbled at a certain large stone, and fell down upon it headlong, with a very 
great noise: upon which the Jews turned back, and when they saw him to 
be alone, and fallen down also, they threw darts at him from every side. 
However, he got upon his knee, and covered himself with his shield, and 
at the first defended himself against them, and wounded many of those that 
came near him: but he was soon forced to relax his right hand, by the mul- 
titude of the wounds that had been given him, till, at length, he was quite co- 
vered over with darts, before he gave up the ghost. He was one who deserved 
a better fate, by reason of his bravery; but, as might be expected, he fell under 
so vast an attempt. As for the rest of his partners, the Jews dashed three of 
them to pieces with stones, and slew them, as they were gotten up to the top of the 
wall; the other eight being wounded, were pulled down, and carried back to the 
camp. These thiugs were done upon the third day of the month Panemus['Tamuz. | 
7. Now, two days afterward, twelve of those men that were on the forefront, 
and kept watch upon the banks, got together, and called to them the standard. 
oearer of the fifth legion, and two others of a troop of horsemen, and one trum. 
peter: these went without noise, about the ninth hour of the night, through the 
ruins, to the tower of Antonia; and when they had cut the throats of the first 
guards of the place, as they were asleep, they got possession of the wall, and 
ordered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet: upon which the rest of the guard 
got up on the sudden, and ran away, before any body could see how many there 
were that were gotten up ; for partly from the fear they were in, and partly from 
ihe sound of the trumpet which they heard, they imagined a great number of the 
enemy were gotten up. But as soon as Cesar heard the signal, he ordered the 
army to put on their armour immediately, and came thither with his commanders, 
and first of all ascended, as did the chosen men that were with him. And as the 
Jews were flying away to the temple, they fell into that mine which John had dug 
under the/Roman banks. ‘Then did the seditious of both the bodies of the Jewish 
army, as well that belonging to John as that belonging to Simon, drive thenus 
eway: and, indeed, weie no way wanting as to the highest degree cf furee and 
* 4 
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alacrity ; for they esteemed themselves entirely ruined, if once the Romans get 
into the temple, as did the Romans look upon. the same thing as the beginning 
of their entire conquest. So aterrible battle was fought at the entrance of the 
temple, while the Romans were forcing their way in. order to get possession of 
that temple, and the Jews were driving them back to the tower of Antonia; in 
which battle the darts were on both sides ‘useless, as well as the spears, and 
both sides drew their swords, and fought it out hand. to hand. Now, during this 
strugele, the positions of the men. were. undistinguished on, both sides; and they 
fought at random, the men being intermixed one with another, and confounded, 
by reason of the narrowness of the place; while the noise that was made fell 
on the ear after an indistinct. manner, because it was so very loud. Great 
slaughter was now made on. both sides,- and the combattants trod upos the 
bodies and the armour of those that were dead, and dashed them to pieces. Ac. 
cordingly, to which side soever the battle inclined those that had the advantage 
exhorted one another to go on, as did those that were beaten make great lamen- 
tation. But still there was.no room for flight nor for pursuit, but disorderly re- 
volutions and. retreats, while the armies were intermixed one with another; but 
those that were in the first ranks were under the necessity of killing or being 
killed, without any way for escaping; for those on both sides that came behind. 
forced those before them. to go on, without leaving: any space between the . 
armies. At length the Jews’ violent zeal was too hard for the Roman skill, and 
the battle already inclined entirely that way; for the fight had lasted-from the 
ninth hour of the night to the seventh hour ef the day, while the Jews came 
on in. crowds, and had the danger the temple was in for their motive; the 
Romans having no- more here than a part of their army; for those legions 
on which the. soldiers on that side depended were not to come up to them. 
So it was at present thought sufficient by the Romans to take possession of 
the tower of Antonia. ? 

8. But there was one Julian, .a-centurion, that came from Bithynia,; a mam he 
was of great reputation, whom I had formerly seen in that war, and one of the 
highest fame, both for his skill in war, his strength of body, and the courage of 
his soul. This man seeing the Romans giving ground, and in a'sad condition, fur 
he stood by Titus at the ‘tower of Antonia, leaped out, and of himself alone put 
the Jews to flight, when they were already conquerors, and made them retire as 
far as the corner of the inner court of the temple: from him the multitude fled 
away in crowds, as supposing that neither his’ strength nor his violent attacks 
could be those of a mere man. Accordingly, he rushed through the midst of the 
Jews, as they were dispersed ‘all abroad, and killed those that he caught. Nor, 
indeed, was there any signt that appeared more wonderful in the eyes of Ceesar, 
or more terrible to others, than this. However, he was himself pursued by fate, 
which it was not possible that he, who was but a mortal man, should eseape ; for 
as he had shoes* all full of thick and sharp nails, as had-every one of the other 
soldiers, so when he ran on the pavement of the temple, he slipped, feli down upon 
his back with a very great noise, which was made by his armour, This made 
those that Were running away to turn back; whereupon those Romans that were 
in the tower of Antonia set up a great shout, as they were in fear for the man 
But the Jews got about him in crowds, and struck: at him with their spears and 
with their swords on all sides. _ Now he received a great many of the strokes of 
these iron weapons upon his shield, and often attempted’ to get up again, but was 
thrown down by those that struck at him; yet did he, as he lay along, stab many) 
of them with his sword. Nor was he soon killéd, as being covered with his helmet) 
and his breastplate in those parts of his body where he might be mortally wound- 
ed: he also pulled his. neck close to his body till all his other limbs were shattered, 
and nobody durst come to defend him, and then he yielded to his fate.. Now Cawsar: 


® No wonder that this Julian, who had so many nails in his shoes, slipped upon the pavement of tis 
temple; which was smooth, and laid with marble of different colours. | { 
] 
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was deeply affected on account of this man of so great fortitude, and especially ag 
te was killed in the sight of so many people ; he was desirous himself to come ta 
his assistance, but the place would not give him leave, while such as could have 
done it were too much terrified to attempt it. Thus, when Julian had struggled 
with death a great while, and had let but few of those that had given him his mor. 
tal wound go off unhurt, he had at last his throat cut, though not without some 
difficulty, and left behind him a very great fame, not only among the Romans and 
with Cesar himself, but among his enemies also; then did the Jews catch up his 
dead body, and put the Romans to flight again, and shut them up in the tower of 
Antonia. Now those that most signalized themselves, and fought most zealously 
in this battle of the Jewish side, were one Alexis and Gyphtheus of John’s party, 
and of Simon’s party were Malachias, and Judas the son of Merto, and James the 
son of Sosas, the commander of the Idumeans; and of the zealots two brethren, 
Simon and Judas, the sons of Jairus. 


—— 


CHAP. IT. 


How Titus gave Orders to demolish the Tower of Antonia, and then persuaded Jo 
sephus to exhort the Jews again to a [ Surrender.], 


§ 1. Awnp now Titus gave order to his soldiers that were with him to dig up the 
foundations of the tower of Antonia, and make him a ready passage for his army 
to come up; whilst he himself had Josephus brought to him (for he had been in- 
formed that on that very day, which was the seventeenth* day of Panemus[Tamuz, | 
the sacrifice called the daily sacrifice had failed, and had not been offered to God, 
for wan of men to offer it, and that the people were grievously troubled at it,) 
and commanded him to say the same things to John that he had said before, that, 
“if he had any malicious inclination for fighting, he might come out with as many 
of his men as he pleased, in order to fight without the danger of destroying either 
his city or teinple ; but that he desired he would not defile the temple, nor thereby 
offend against God: that he might, if he pleased, offer the sacrifices which were 
now discontinued, by any of the Jews whom he should pitch upon.” Upon this 
Josephus stood in such a place where he might be heard, not by John only, but 
by many more, and then declared to them what Cesar had given nim in charge, 
and this in the [lebrew language.t So he earnestly prayed them, ‘To sparé 
their own city, and to prevent that fire which was just ready to seize upon the 
temple, and to offer their usual sacrifices to God therein.” At these words of his 
a great sadness and silence were observed among the people. But the tyrant 
himself cast many reproaches upon Josephus, with imprecations besides; and at 
last added this withal,— That he did never fear the taking of the city, because 
it was God’s own cily.” In answer to which Josephus said thus with a loud 
vuice :—* To be sure thou hast kept this city wonderful pure for God’s sake; the 
temple also continues entirely unpolluted! Nor hast thou been guilty of any im- 
piety against him for whose assistance thou hopest! He still receives his accus- 
comed sacrifices! Vile wretch that thou art! If any one should deprive thee of 
thy daily food, thou wouldest esteem him to be an enemy to thee; but thou hopest 
to have that God fer thy supporter in this war whom thou hast deprived of his 

* This was a remarkable day indeed, the 17th of Panemus [Tamuz,] A. D. 70, when, according ta 
Naniel’s prediction, 606 years before, the Romans, in hulf'a week, caused the sacrifice and oblation to 
cease, Dan. ix. 27. For from the month of February, A. D. 66, about which time Vespasian entered on 
this war, to this very time, was just three years and a half. See Bp. Lloyd’s Tables of Chrorology, pub- 
fished by Mr. Marshall, on this vear. Nor is it to be omitted what very nearly confirms this duration of 
the war, that four years before the war began was somewhat above seven years five months before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ch. v. sect. 3. — 


¢ ‘The same that in the New Testament is always sn called, and was then the comman language V4 
the Jews ir Judea, which was the Syriac dialect. 
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averlasting worship: and thou imputest those sins to the Romans, who, to this 
very time, take care to have our laws observed, and almost compel these sacri. 
‘ices to be still offered to God which have by thy means been intermitted. Who 
s there that can avoid groans and lamentations at the amazing change that is 
made in the city? since very foreigners and enemies do now correct that impiety 
which thou hast occasioned ; while thou who art a Jew, and wast educated in our 
laws, art become a greater enemy to them than the others. But still, John, it is 
never dishonourable to repent, and amend what hath been done amiss even at the 
last extremity. Thou hast an instance before thee in Jechoniah,* the king of 
the Jews, if thou hast a mind to save the city, who, when the king of Ba- 
bylon made war against him, did, of his own accord, go out of this city before 
it was taken, and did undergo a voluntary captivity, with his family, that the 
sanctuary might not be delivered up to the enemy, and that he might not see the 
house of God set on fire; on which account he is celebrated among all the Jews 
in their sacred memorials, and his memory is become immortal, and will be con- 
veyed fresh down to our posterity through allages. ‘This John is an excellent ex. 
ample in such a time of danger; and I dare venture to promise that the Romans 
shall still forgive thee. And take notice, that I, who make this exhortation to thee, 
am one of thine own nation; I, who ama Jew, do make this promise to thee. And 
it will become thee to consider who I am that give thee this counsel, and whence | 
am derived: for while J am alive I shall never be in such slavery as to forego my 
own kindred, or forget the laws of our forefathers. Thou hast indignation at me 
again, and makest a clamour at me, and reproachest me; indeed, | cannot, deny 
but | am worthy of worse treatment than all this amounts to, because, in opposi 
tion to fate, I make this kind invitation to thee, and endeavour to force deliverance 
upon those whom God hath condemned. And who is there that does not know 
what the writings of the ancient prophets contain in them? and particularly tha 
oracle} which is just now going to be fulfilled upon this miserable city? For they 
foretold that this city should be then taken, when somebody shall begin the 
slaughter of his own countrymen. And are not both the city and the entire temple 
now full of the dead bodies of your countrymen? It is God,{ therefore, it is God 
himself, who is bringing on this fire to purge that city and temple by means of the 
Romans, and is going to pluck up this city, which is full of your pollutions.” 

2. As Josephus spake these words, with groans and tears in his eyes, his voice 
was intercepted by sobs. However, the Romans could not but pity the affliction 
he was under, and wonder at his conduct. But for John and those that were with 
him, they were but the more exasperated against the Romans on this account 
and were deuirous to get Josephus also into their power: yet did that discourse 
influence a great many of the better sort; and truly some of them were so afraia 
of the guards set by the seditious, that they tarried where they were, but stih 
were satisfied that both they and the city were doomed to destruction. Some 
also there were, who, watching a proper opportunity when they might quietly 
get away, fled to the Romans, of whom were the high priests Joseph and Jesus, 
and of the sons of high priests three, whose father was Ishmael, who was beheaded 
in Cyrene, and four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the other Matthias, who 
ran away after) his father’s death, and whose father was slain by Simon, the son 

* Our present copies of tae Old Testament want this encomium upon King Jechoniah or Jehoiachim 
which it seems was in Josephus’s copy. , 

+ Of this oracle, see the note on B. iv. ch. vi. sect. 3. : 

{ Josepbus, both here and in many places elsewhere, speaks so, that it is most evident he was fully 
satisfied that God was on the Romans’ side, and made use of them row for the destruction of that wicked 
nation of the Jews, which was, for certain, the true state of this matier, as the prophet Daniel first and 
our Saviour himseif afterwards, bad clearly foretold. See Lit. Accompl. of Proph. p. 64, &c. 

{ Josephus had before told us, B. v. ch. xiii. sect. 1. that this fourth son of Matthiae ran away to the 
Rumans before his father’s and brethren’s slaughter, and not after it, as here. The former account is, in 
all probability, the truest; for had not that fourth son escaped before the others were caught and put 10 


deatn, he had been caught and put to death with them. This last account, therefore looks 2. aw ie 
atauce of a smal} inadvertence of Josephus in the place before us. . 


~ 
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of Gioras, with three of his sons, as I have already related; many also of the 
other nobility went over to the Romans, together with the high priests. Now 
Cesar not only received these men very kindly in other respects, but, knowing 
they would not willingly live after the customs of other nations, he sent them to 
Gophna, and desired them to remain there for the present, and told them, that 
when he was gotten clear of this war, he would restore each of them to their pos. 
sessions again: so they cheerfully retired to that small city which was allotted 
them, without fear of any danger. But as they did not appear, the seditious gave 
out again that these deserters were slain by the Romans, which was done in order 
to deter the rest from running away, by fear of the like treatment... This trick of 
theirs succeeded now for a while, as did the like trick before; for the rest were 
hereby deterred from deserting, by fear of the like treatment. 

3. However, when Titus had recalled those men from Gophna, he gave orders 
that they should go round the wall together with Josephus, and show themselves 
to the people ; upon which a great many fled to the Romans. | ‘These men also got 
in a great number together, and stood before the Romans, and besought the sedi- 
tious, with groans and tears in their eyes, in the first place, to receive the Romans 


entirely into the city, and save that their own place of residence again ; but that, 


if they would not agree to such a proposal, they would at least depart out of the 
temple, and save the holy house for their own use; fur that the Romans would not 
verture to set the sanctuary on fire, but under the most pressing necessity. Yet 
did the seditious still more and more contradict them; and while they cast loud 
and bitter reproaches upon these deserters, they also set their engines for throwing 
of darts, and javelins, and stones, upon the sacred gates of the temple, at duc dis. 
tances from one another, insomuch that all the space round about within the 
temple might be compared to a burying-ground, so great was the number of the 
dead bodies therein; as might the holy house itself be compared toa citadel. 
Accordingly, these men rushed upon these holy places in their armour, that wese 
ytherwise unapproachable, and that while their hands were yet warm with the 
blood of their own people, which they had shed: nay, they proceeded to such 


A transgressions, that the very same indignation which Jews would naturally 


ave against Romans, had they been guilty of such abuses against them, the Ro- 
mans now had against Jews, for their impiety in regard. to their own religious 
customs. Nay, indeed, there were none of the Roman soldiers who did not look 
with a sacred horror upon the holy house, and adored it, and wished that the reb- 
bers would repent before their miseries became incurable. 

4, Now Titus was deeply affected with this state of things, and reproached John 
and his party, and said to them—“ Have not you, vile wretches that you are, by 
our permission put up this partition-wall* before your sanctuary? Have not you 
been allowed to put up the pillars thereto belonging, at due distances, and on it 
to engrave in Greek, and in your own letters, this prohibition, —That no foreigaert 
should go beyond that wall? have not we given you leave to kill such as go be- 
yond it, though he were a Roman? And what do you do now, you pernicious 
villains? Why do you trample upon dead bodies in this temple? and why do you | 
pollute this holy house with the blood of both foreigners and Jews themsclves ! 
I appeal to the gods of my own country, and to every god that ever had any re. 
gard to this place (for I do not suppose it to be now regarded by any of them 5) 
[ also appeal to my own army, and to those Jews that are now with me, and even 
to you yourselves, that I do not force you to defile this your sanctuary ; and if you 
will but change the place whercon you will fight, no Roman shall either come 
near your sanctuary, or offer any affront to it; nay, I will endeavour to preserve 
you your holy house whether you will or no.” 


* Of this partition-wall, separating Jews and Gentiles, with its pillars and inscription, see the descrip. 


uon of the temples, ch. xv. oe 
+ That these seditious Jews were the direct occasions of their own destruction, and of the confiagration 


- of their city aud temple, and that Titus earnestly and constantly laboured to save both, is here and everw 


where most evident in Joseohus. 
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5. As Josephus explained these things from the mouth of Cxsar, both the rob 


bers and the tyrant thought that these exhortations proceeded from Titus’s fear, 


and not from his good will to them, and grew insolent upon it. But when Titus 
saw that these men were neither to be moved by commiseration towards them- 
selves, nor had any concern upon them to have the holy house spared, he pro- 
ceeded unwillingly to go on with the war again against them. He could not, in- 
deed, bring all his army against them, the place was so narrow; but choosing 
thirty soldiers of the most valiant out of every hundred, and committing a thousand 
to each tribune, and making Cerealis their commander in chief, he gave orders 
that they should attack the guards of the temp!e about the ninth hour of that night 
But as he was now in his armour, and preparing to go down with them, his friends 
would not let him go, by reason of the greatness of the danger, and what the 
commanders suggested to them; for they said, that “he would do more by sitting 
above in the tower of Antonia, as a dispenser of rewards to those soldiers that 
signalized themselves in the fight, than by coming down, and hazarding his own 
person in the forefront of them; for that they would all fight stoutly, while Cesar 
looked upon them.” With this advice Cesar complied, and said, that “the only» 
reason he had for such compliance with the soldiers was this, that he might be 
able to judge of their courageous actions, and that no valiant soldier might hie 
concealed, and miss of his reward, and no cowardly soldier might go unpunished, 
but that he might himself be an eyewitness, and able to give evidence of all that 
was done, who was to be the disposer of punishments and rewards to them.” So 
he sent the soldiers about their work at the hour forementioned, while he went out 
himself to a higher place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might see what was 
done, and there waited with impatience to see the event. 

6. However, the soldiers that were sent did not find the guards of the temple 


asleep, as they hoped to have done, but were obliged to fight with them immediately 


hand to hand, as they rushed with violence upon them witha great shout. Now, 
as soon as the rest within the temple heard that shout of those that were upon the 
watch, they ran out in troops upon them. Then did the Romans receive the onset 
of those that came first upon them; but those that followed them fell upon thei 
own troops, and many of them treated their own soldiers as if they had been ene 
mies; for the great confused noise that was made on both sides hindered them 
from distinguishing one another’s voices, as did the darkness of the night hinder 
them fiom the like distinction by the. sight; besides that blindness which arose 
otherwise also from the passion and the fear they were in at the same time: for 
which reason it was all one to the soldiers who it was they struck at. However, 
this ignorance did less harm to the Romans than to the Jews, because they were 
joined together under their shields, and made their sallies more regularly than 
ihe others did, and each of them remembered their watchward; while the Jews 
were perpetually dispersed abroad, and made their attacks and retreats at random, 
and so did frequently seem to one another to be enemies: for every one of them 
ceceived those of their own men that came back in the dark as Romans, and made 
um assault upon them; so that more of them were wounded by their own men 
than by the enemy, till, upon the coming on of the day, the nature of the fight 
was discerned by the eye afterward. Then did they stand in battle-array in dis- 
tinct bodies, and cast their darts regularly, and regularly defended themselves. 
Nor did either side yield or grow weary... The Romans contended with each 
other who should fight the most strenuously, both single men and entire regiments, 
as being under the eye of Titus: and every one concluded that this day would 
begin his promotion, if he fought bravely. What were the great encouragements 
of the Jews to act vigorously, were their fear for themselves and for the temple, 
and the presence of their tyrant, who exhorted some, and beat and threatened 
others, to act courageously. Now, it so happened that this fight was for the mos! 
part a stationary one, wherein the soldiers went on and came back in a short time 
end suddenly; for there was no long space of ground for either of their flights 
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or pursuits. But still there was.a tumultuous noise among the Romans froin the 
tower of Antonia, who loudly cried out upon all occasions to their own men to. 
press on courageously, when they were too hard for the Jews, and to stay, when 
they were retirimg backward ; so that here was a kind of theatre of war; for what 
was done in this fight could not be concealed either from Titus or from those that 
were about him. At length it appeared that this fight, which began at the ninth 
hour of the night, was not over till past the fifth hour cf the day, and that in the 
same place where the battle began neither party could say they had made the 
other to retire ; but both the armies left the victory almost in uncertainty between 
them; wherein those that signalized themselves on the Roman side were a great 
many, but on the Jewish side, and of those that were with Simon, Judas the son 
of Merto, and Simon the son of Josias ; of the Idumeans, James and Simon, the 
latter of whom was the son of Cathlas, and James was the son of Sosas; of those 
that were with John, Gyptheus and Alexas, and of the zealots Simon the son of 
Jairus. 

7. In the mean time, the rest of the Roman army had, in seven days’ time, 
overthrown [some] foundations of the tewer of Antonia, and had made a ready 
and broad way to the temple. Then did the legions come near the first. court,* 
' and began to raise their banks. ‘The one bank was over against the northwest 
zorner of the inner,temple;} another was at that northern edifice which was be. 
“ween the two gates: of the other two, one was at the western cloister of the outer 
tourt{ of the temple; the other against its northern cloister. However, these 
works were thus far advanced by the Romans, not without great pains and diffi- 
culty, and particularly by being obliged to bring their materials from the distance 
of a hundred furlongs. They had farther difficulties also upon them ; sometimes 
by their overgreat security they were in that they should overcome the Jewish 
snares laid for them, and by that boldness of the Jews which their despair of es- | 
- caping had inspired them withal; for some of their horsemen, when they went 
out to gather wood or hay, let their horses feed, without having their bridles on, 
during the time of foraging ; upon which horses the Jews sallied cut in whole bo 
dies, and seized them. And when this was continually done, and Cesar believed, 
what the truth was, that the horses were stolen more by the negligence of his 
own men than by the valour of the Jews, he determined to use greater severity 
to oblige the rest to take care of their horses: so he commanded that one of those 
soldiers who had lost their horses should be capitally punished; whereby he so 
terrified the rest, that they preserved their horses for the time to come; for they 
did not any longer let them go from them to feed by themselves, but, as if they 
had grown to ther, they went always along with them when they wanted néces- 
saries. ‘Thus did the Romans still continue to make war against the temple, and 
to raise their banks against it. 

8. Now, after one day had been interposed since the Romans ascended the 
breach, many of the seditious were so pressed by the famine upon the present 
failure of their ravages, that they got together, and made an attack on those Ro- 
man guards that were upon the mount of Olives, and this about the eleventh hour 
of the day, as supposing, first, that they would not expect an onset, and, in the 
next place, that they were then taking care of their bodies, and that, therefore, 
they should easily beat them, But the Romans were apprized of their coming to 
attack them beforehand,.and running together from the neighbouring camps on 
the sudden, prevented them from getting over their fortification, or forcing the 
wall that was built about them. Upon this came on a sharp fight, and here many 
great actions were performed on both sides; while the Romans showed both 
their courage and their skill in war, as did the Jews come on them with immo 
derate violence and intolerable passion. The one party were urged on by shane, 
and the other by necessity ; for it seemed a very shameful thing to the Romans te 
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_ let the Jews go, -now they were taken in a kind of net; while the Jews had but 
one hope of saving themselves, and that was in case they could by violence break 
through the Roman wall ; and one, whose name was Pedanius, belonging to a party 
of horsemen, when the Jews were already beaten and forced down into the valley 
together, spurred his horse on their flank with great vehemence, and caught up a 
certain young man belonging to the enemy by his ankle, as he was running away. 
The man was, however, of a robust body, and in his armour ; so low did Pedanius 
bend himself downward from his horse, even as he was galloping away, and sc 
great was the strength of his right hand and of the rest of his body, as also such 
skill had he in horsemanship. So this man seized upon that his prey as upon a 
precious treasure, and carried him as his captive to Cesar: whereupon Titus 
admired the man that had seized the other for his great strength, and ordered the 
man that was caught to be punished [with death] for his attempt against the Ro- 
man wall, but betook himself to the siege of the temple, and to pressing on the 
raising of the banks. 

9. In the meantime the Jews were so distressed by the fights they had been in, 
as the war advanced higher and higher, and creeping up to the holy house itself, 
that they, as it were, cut off those limbs of their body which were infected, in 
order to prevent the distemper’s spreading farther; for they set the northwest 
cloister, which was joined to the tower of Antonia, on fire, and atter that break 
off about twenty cubits of that cloister, and thereby made a beginuiwg in burning 
the sanctuary: two days after which, or on the twenty-fourth day of the forenamed 
month [Panemus or 'Tamuz,] the Romans set fire to the cloister thet jomed to tha 
other, when the fire went fifteen cubits farther., The Jews, in like manner, cut 
offits roof; nor did they entirely leave offwhat they were about till the tower 
of Antonia was parted from the temple, even when it was in their power to haves 
stopped the fire; nay, they lay still while the temple was first set on fire ane 
deemed this spreading of the fire to be for their own advantage. However, the 
armies were still fighting cne against another about the temple, and the war wa# 
managed by continual sallies of particular parties against one another. 

10. Now there was at this time a man among the Jews; low of stature he was. 
and of a despicable appearance ; of no character either as te his family, or in other 
respects ; his name was Jonathan. He went out at the high priest John’s monu- 
ment, and uttered many other insolent things to the Romans, and challenged the 
best of them all to a single combat. But many of those that stood there in the 
army huffed him, and many of them (as they might well be) were afraid of him. 
Some of them also reasoned thus, and that justly enough, that it was not fit te 
fight with a man that desired to die: because these that utterly despaired of de. 
liverance had, besides other passions, a violence of attacking men that could not 
be opposed, and had no regard to God himself: and that to hazard one’s self with 
a person, whom, if you overcome, you do no great matter, and by whom it is 
hazardous that you may be taken prisoner, would be an instance not of manly 
courage, but of unmanly rashness. ,So there being nobody that came out to ac. 
cept the man’s challenge, and the Jew cutting them with a great number of re- 
pryaches, as cowards (for he was a very haughty man in himself, and a great 
despiser of the Romans,) one whose name was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, 
out of his abomination of the other’s words, and of his impudence withal, and, 
perhaps, out of an inconsiderate arrogance, on account of the other’s lowness of 
stature, ran vut to him, and was too hard for him in other respects, but was be- 
trayed by his ill fortune; for he fell down; and as he was down, Jonathan came 
running to him, and cut his throat; and then standing upon his dead body, he 
hbrandished his sword, bloody as it was, and shook his shield with his left hand, 
and made many acclamations to the Roman army, and insulted over the dead 
man, and jested upon the Romans; till at length one Priscus a centurion shot a 
dart at him, as he was leaping and playing the fool with himself, and thereby 
peerced him through ; upon which a shout was set up both by the Jews and the 
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Romans, though on different accounts. So Jonathan grew giddy by the pain ot 
his wounds, and fell down upon the body of his adversary, as a plain instance 
how suddenly vengeance may come upon men that have success in war without 
any just deserving the same. | 


CHAP. Ill. 


Concerning a Stratagem that was devised by the Jews, by which they burnt many 
of the Romans ; with another Description of the terrible Famine that was 
in the City. 


§ 1. Bur now the seditious that were in the temple did every day openly endea. 
vour to beat off the soldiers that were upon the banks ; and on the twenty-seventh 
day of the forenamed month [Panemus or Tamuz] contrived such a stratagem 
as this :—They filled that part of the western cloister* which was between the 
beams and the roof under them with dry materials, as also with bitumen and 
pitch, and then retired from that place, as though they were tired with the pains 
they had taken; at which procedure of theirs many of the most inconsiderate 
among the Romans, who were carried away with violent passions, followed hard 
after them as they were retiring, and applied ladders to the cloister, and got up 
to it suddenly : but the more prudent part of them, when they understood this 
unaccountable retreat of the Jews, stood still where they were before. How- 
ever, the cloister was full of those that were gone up the ladders ; at which time 
the Jews set it all on fire; and as the flame burst out every where on the sud- 
den, the Romans that were out of the danger were seized with avery great con- 
sternation, as were those that were in the midst of the danger in the utmost dis- 
tress. So when they perceived themselves surrounded with the flames, some of 
them threw themselves down backwards into the city, and some among their ene- 
mies [in the temple ;] as did many leap down to their own men, and broxe their 
limbs to pieces; but a great number of those that were going to take these V10- 
lent methods were prevented by the fire, though some prevented the fire by their 
own swords. However, the fire was on the sudden carried:so far as to surround 
those who would have otherwise perished. As for Czsar himself, he could not, 
hewever, but commiserate those that thus perished, although they got up thither 
without any order for so doing, since there was no way of giving them any relict. 
Yet was this some comfort to those that were destroyed, that every body might 
see that person grieve for whose sake they came to their end; for he cried out 
openly to them, and leaped up, and exhorted those that were about him to do 
their utmost to relieve them. So every one of them died cheerfully, as carrying 
along with him these words, and this intention of Casar, as a sepulchral monu- 
ment. Some there were, indeed, who retired into the wall of the cloister, which 
was broad, and were preserved out of the fire, but were then surrounded by the 
Jews; and although they made resistance against the Jews for a long time, yet 
were they wounded by them, and at length they all fell down dead. 

2. At the last, a young man among them, whose name was Longus, became 
a decoration to this sad affair, and while every one of them that perished were 
worthy of a memorial, this man appeared to deserve it beyond allthe rest. Now 
the Jews admired this man for his courage, and were farther desirous of having 
him slain; so they persuaded him to come down to them upon security given hum 
for his life. But Cornelius his brother persuaded him on the contrary not to tar. 
nish their own glory, nor that of the Roman army. He complied with this last 
advice, and lifiing up his sword before both armies, he slew himself. Yet was 
there one Artorius among those surrounded with the fire who escaped by bis sub. 


* Of the court of the Gentiles. 
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tility ; for when he had with a loud voice called to him Lucius, one of his fellow 

soldiers that lay with him in the same tent, and said to him,—‘I do leave thee 
heir of all I have, if thou wilt come and receive me.” Upon this he came running 
to receive him readily: Artorius then threw himself down upon him, and saved 
his own life, while he that received him was dashed so vehemently against the 

stone pavement by the other’s weight, that he died immediately. ‘This melan-: 
choly accident made the Romans sad for a while, but still it made them more 
upon their guard for the future, and was of advantage to them against the delu. 
sions of the Jews, by which they were greatly damaged, through their unac 

quaintedness with the places and with the nature of the inhabitants. Now this 
cloister was burnt down as far as John’s tower, which he built in the war he 
made against Simon, over the gates that led tothe Xystus. The Jews also cut 
off the rest of that cloister from the temple, after they had destroyed those that _ 
got up to it. But the next day the Romans burnt down the northern clo'ster en. 
tirely as far as the east cloister, whose common angle joined to the valley that 
was called Cedron, and was built over it ; on which account the depth was fright- 
ful. And this was the state of the temple at that time. . 

3. Now of those that perished by famine in the city the number was prod). 
gious, and the miseries they underwent were unspeakable ; for if so much as the 
shadow of any kind of food did any where appear, a war was commenced pre- 
sently, and the dearest friends fell a fighting one with another about it, snatching 
from each other the most miserable supports of life. Nor would men believe 
that those who were dying had no food, but the robbers would search them when 
they ‘vere expiring, lest any one should have concealed food in their bosoms, 
and counterfeited dying: nay, these robbers gaped for want, and ran about stum- 
bling and staggering along like mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the 
houses like drunken men; they would also, in the great distress they were in, 
rush into the very same houses two or three times in one and the same day. 
Moreover, their hunger was so intolerable, that it obliged them to chew every 
thing, while they gathered such things as the most sordid antmals would not touch, 
and endured to eat them ; nor did they, at length, abstain from girdles and shoes, 
and the very leather which belonged to their shields they pulled off and gnawed : 
the very wisps of old hay became food to some, and some gathered up fibres, and 
sold a very small weight of them for four Attic [drachme.] But. why do I de- 
scribe the shameless impudence that the famine brought on men in their eating 
inanimate things? while I am going to relate a matter of fact, the like to which 
no history relates,* either among the Greeks or barbarians. It is horrible to 
speak of it, and incredible when heard. I had, indeed, willingly omitted this 
calamity of ours, that I might not seem to deliver what is so portentous to pos- 
terity, but that I have innumerable witnesses to it in my own age; and, besides, 
my country would have had little reason to thank me for suppressing the mise- 
ties that she underwent at this time. —, 

4, There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan ; her name was Mary; 
her father was Eleazar, of the village Bethezub, which signifies the House of 
Hyssop. She was eminent for her family and her wealth, and had fled away ta 
Jerusalem, with the rest of the multitude, and was with them besieged therein 


* What Josephus observes here, that no parallel examples bad been recorded before this time of such 
sieges, wherein mothers were forced by extremity of famine to eat their own children, as had been 
threatened to the Jews, in the law of Moses, upon obstinate disobedience, and more than cnee fulfilled 
‘see my Boyle’s Lectures, p. 210—214,) is by Dr. Hudson supposed to have had two or three parallel 
exainp.es in later ages. He might have had more examples, 1 suppose, of persons on shipboard, or in 
a desert island, casting lots for each other’s bodies. But all this was ouly in cases where they kuew of 
9 possible way to avoid death themselves but by killing and eating others. Whether such examples 
dome up to the present case may be doubted, The Romans were not only willing but very desirous te 
grant those Jews in Jerusalem both their tives and their liberties, and to save both their city and their 
remple, But the zealots, the robbers, and the seditious, would hearken to no ternis of submission 
‘’hev voluntarily éhose to reduce the citizens to that extremity, as te force mothers to this unnatural. bar 
barity, which in all its circumstances has not, [ still suppose, been hitherto paralleled among the sest 
os mankird, 
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at this time. ’The other effects of this woman had been already seized upon, 
such [ mean as she had brought with her out of Perea, and removed to the city. 
What she had treasured up besides, as also what food she had contrived to save, 
had been also carried off by the rapacious guards, who came every day running 
into her house for that purpose. This put the poor woman into a very great pas. 
sion; and by the frequent reproaches and imprecations she cast at these en 
cious villains, she had provoked them to anger against her; but none of then 
either out of the indignation she had raised against herself, or out of commise- 
ration of her case, would take away her life; and if she found any food, she 
perceived her labours were for others, and ‘not for herself; and it was now be- 
come impossible for her any way to find any more food, while the famine pierced 
through her very bowe's and marrow, when also her passion fired to a degree 
beyond the famine itself; nor did she consult with any thing but with her passion 
and the necessity she was in. She then attempted a most unnatural thing, and 
snatching up her son, who was a child sucking at her breast, she said,—‘“ O theu 
miserable infant’! for whom shall I preserve thee in this war, this Eatiiee and 
this sedition? As to the war with the Romans, if they preserve our lives, we 
must be slaves. This famine also will destroy us even before that slavery comes 
upon us. Yet are the seditious rogues more terrible than both the other, 
Come on; be thou my food, and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets, and a 
byword to the world, which is all that is now wanting to complete the calamities 
of us Jews.” . As soon as she had said this, she slew her son, and then roasted 
him, and ate the one-half of him, and kept the other half by her, concealed. 
Upon this the seditious came in presently, and smelling the horrid scent of this 
food, they threatened her, that they would cut her throat immediately, if she did 
not show them what food she had gotten ready. She replied, that ‘“ she had 
saved a very fine pcrtion of it for them ;” and withal uncovered what was left 
of her son, Hereupoa they were seized with a horror and amazement of mind, 
and stood astonished at the sight, when she said to them,—‘ This is mine own 
son, and what hath been done was mine own doing.. Come, eat of this food, 
for | have eaten of it myself. Do not you pretend to be either more tender than 
&@ woman, or more compassionaie than a mother: but if you be so scrupulous, 
and do abominate this my sacrifice, as I have eaten the one-half, let the rest be 
reserved for me also.” After which those men went out trembling, being never 
so much affrighted at any thing as they were at this, and with some difficulty 
they left the rest of that meat to the mother. Upon whicl: the whole city was 
full of this horrid action immediately : and while every body laid this miserable 
case before their own eyes, they trembled, as if this unheard of action had been 
done by themselves. So those that were-thus distressed by the famine were very 
desirous to die, and those already dead were esteemed happy, because they had 
not lived long enough either to hear or to see such miseries. 

5. This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans, some of which could not 
believe it, and others pitied the distress which the Jews were under; but there 
were many of them who were hereby induced to a more bitter hatred than ord1 
nary against our nation. But for Cesar, he excused himself before God as te 
this matter, and said, “that he had proposed peace and liberty, to the Jews, as 
well as an obitvion of all their former insolent practices ; but that they, instead 
of concord, had chosen sedition ; instead of peace, war; and, before satiety and 
abundance, a famine: that they had begun with their own hands to. burn’ down 
tnat temple which we have preserved hitherto ; and that, therefore, they deservea 
to eat such food as this was; that, however, this horrid action of eating an own | 
child ought to be covered with the overthrow of their very country itself: and 
men ought not to leave such a city upon the habitable earth, to be seen by the 
sun, wherein mothers are thus fed, although such food be fitter for the fathers 
than for the mothers to eat of, sinCe it is they that continue still in a state of war 
ugainst us, after they have undergone such miseries as these.” And at the same 
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time that he said this, he reflected on the desperate condition these men must bu 
in; nor could he expect that such men could be recovered to sobriety of mind 
after they had indured those very sufferings, for the avoiding whereot it only was 
probable they might have repented. 


—_—- 


CHAP. IV. 


When the Banks were completed, and the Battering-Rams brought and could de 
nothing, Titus gave Orders to set Fire to the Gates of the Temple: in no long 
Time after which the holy House itself was burnt down, even against 
his Consent. 


§ 1. Anp now two of the legions had completed their banks on the eighth day 
of the month Lous [Ab.] Whereupon Titus gave orders that the battering-rams 
should be brought, and set over against the western edifice of the inner temple; 
for, before these were brought, the firmest of all the other engines had battered 
the wall for six days together without ceasing, without making any impresssion 
upon it; but the vast largeness and strong connection of the stones was superior 
to that engine and to the other battering-rams also. Other Romans did, indeed, 
undermine the foundations of the northern gate, and, after a world of pains, re- 
moved the outermost stones; yet was the gate still upheld by the. inner stones, 
and stood still unhurt ; till the workmen, despairing of all such attempts by en- 
gines and crows, brought their ladders to the cloisters. Now the Jews did not 
interrupt them in so doing ; but when they were gotten up they fell upon them, 
and fought with them ; some of them they thrust down, and threw them back. 
wards headlong; others of them they met and slew : they also beat many of those 
chat went down the ladders again, and slew them with their swords before they 
could bring their shields to protect them; nay, some of the ladders they threw 
down from above when they were full of armed men: a great slaughter was 
made of the Jews also at the same time, while those that bare the ensigns fougin 
hard for them, as deeming it a terrible thing, and what would tend to their great 
shame if ihey permitted them to be stolen away. Yet did the Jews at length get 
vossession of these engines, and destroyed those that had gone up the ladders, while 
the rest were so intimidated by what those suffered who were slain that they re. 
tired, although none of the Romans died without having done good service be. 
fore his death. Of the seditious those that had fought bravely in the former battles 
did the like now; as besides them did Eleazer, the brother’s son of Simon the 
tyrant. But when Titus perceived that his endeavours to spare a foreign temple 
turned to the damage of his soldiers, and made them be killed, he gave order to 
set the gates on fire. 

2. In the mean time there deserted to him Ananus, who came from Emmaus, 
the most bloody of all Simon’s guards, and Archilaus, the son of Magadatus, 
they hoping to be still forgiven, because they left the Jews at a time when they 
were the conquerors. ‘Titus objected this to these fnen as a cunning trick of 
theirs ; and as he had been informed of their other barbarities towards the Jews, 
he was going in all haste to have them both slain. He told them, “that they 
were only driven to this desertion because of the utmost distress they were in, 
and did not come away of their own good disposition ; and that those did not de- 
_serve to be preserved, by whom their own city was already set on fire, out of 
_ which fire they now hurried themselves away. However, the security he had 
promised deserters overcame his resentments, and he dismissed them accordingly, 
though he did not give them the same privileges that he had afforded to others. 
And now the soldiers had already put fire to the gates, and the silver that was 
ever them quickly carried the flames to the wood that was within it, whence it 
spread itself all on the sudden, and caught hold of the cloisters. Upon the Jews 
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seeing this fire all about them, their spirits sunk, together with their bodies, and 
they were under such astonishment that not one of them made any haste either 
to defend himself or to quench the fire, but they stood as mute spectators of it 
only. However, they did not so grieve at the loss of what was now burning as to 
grow wiser thereby for the time to come; but, as though the holy house itself had’ 
been on fire already, they whetted their passions against the Romans. This fire 
prevailed during that day and the next also; for the soldiers were not able to burn 
all the cloisters that were round about together at one time, but only by pieces. 
~ 3. But then, on the next day, Titus commanded part of his army to quench the 
fire, and to make a road for the more easy marching up of the legions, while he 
himself gathered the commanders together. Of those there were assembled the 
six principal persons, ‘Tiberius Alexander, the commander [under the general] 
of the whole army, with Sextus Cerealis, the commander of the fifth legion, and 
Juarcius Lepidus the commander of the tenth legion, and Titus Frigius, the com- 
mander of the fifteenth legion ; there was also with them Eternius, “the leader of 
the two legions that came siren Alexandria, and Marcus Antonius Julianus, pro. 
curator of Judea: after these came together also the rest of the procurators and 
tribunes. ‘Titus proposed to these, that they should give him their advice what 
should be done about the hely house. Now some of these thought * it would be 
the best way to act according to the rules of war [and demolish it,] because the 
Jews would never leave off rebelling while that house was standing, at which 
house it was that they used to get all together.” Others of them were “of opinion, 
that “in case the Jews would leave it, and none of them would Jay their arms) 
up in it, he might save it; but that in case they got upon it, and fought any 
more, he might burn it; because it must then be looked upon not as a holy house, 
but as a citadel ; ; and that the impiety of burning it would then belong to those 
that forced this to be done, and not to them.” “But Titus said, that ‘although 
the Jews should get upon that holy house, and fight us thence, yet ought we not 
to revenge ourselves on things that are inanimate instead of the men themselves ; 
and that he was not in any case for burning down so vast a work as that was, 
’ because this would be a mischief to the Romans themselves, as it would be an 
ornament to their government while it continued.” So Fronto, and Alexander, 
and Cerealis, grew bold upon that declaration, and agreed to the opinion of Titus. 
‘Thea was this assembly dissolved, when Titus had given order to the comman. 
ders that the rest of their forces should lie still, but that they should make use of 
such as were most courageous in this attack. So he commanded that the chosen 
men that were taken out of the cohorts should make thei way through the ruins, 
and quench the fire. 

4, Now, it is true, that on this day the Jews were so weary, and under such 
consternation, that they refrained from any attacks. But on the next day they 
vathered their whole force together, and ran upon those that guarded the outward 
court of the temple very boldly through the east gate, and this about the second 
hour of the day. These guards Hesaiecd that their attack with great bravery. 
and by covering themselves with their shields before, as if it were with a wall, 
they drew*their ~ squadrons close together; yet was it evident that they could ne 
abide there very long, but would be overborne by the multitude of those that sal 
licd out upon them, and by the heat of their passion. However, Cesar seeing, 
from the tower of Antonia, that this squadron was likely to give way, he strit 
some chosen horsemen to support them. Hereupon the Jews found themselves 
aot able to sustain their onset, and, upon the slaughter of those in the forefront, 
many of the rest were put to flight. But as the Romans were going off, the Jews 
turned upon them, and fought them ; ; and as those Romans came back upon them, 
they retreated again, until ‘about the fifth hour of the day they were overborne, 
and shut themselves up in the inner [court of the] temple. 

5. So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, and resoived to storm the tempfe 
the next day, early in the morning, with his whole army; and to encamp rourg 
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about the holy house But as for that house, God had for certain long ago 
doomed it to the fire and now that fatal day was come, according to the revo 

iution of ages ; it was the tenth day of the month Lous [Ab,] upon which it wag 
formerly burnt by the king of Babylon: although these flames took their rise 
from the Jews themselves, and were occasioned by them: for upon 'Titus’s reti- 
ring, the seditious lay still for a little while, and then attacked the Romans again, 
when those that guarded the holy house fought with those that quenched the fire 
that was burning in the inner [court of the] temple; but these Romans put the 
Jews to flight, and proceeded as far as the holy house itself. At which time one 
of the soldiers, without staying for any orders, and without any concern or dread 
upon him at so great an undertaking, and being hurried only by a certain divine 
fury, snatched somewhat out of the materials that were on fire, and being lifted 
up by another soldier, he set fire to a golden window, through which there was a 
passage to the rooms that were round about the holy house, on the north side of 
it. As the flames went upward, the Jews made a great clamour, such as so mighty 
an affliction required, and ran together to prevent it: and now they spared not 
their lives any longer, nor suffered any thing to restrain their force, since that 
holy house was perishing, for whose sake it was that they kept such a guard 
about it.” 

6. And now a certain person came running to Titus, and told him of this fire, 
as he was resting himself in his tent after the last battle ; whereupon he rose up 
in great haste, and, as he was, ran to the holy house, in order to have a stop put 
to the fire; after him followed all his commanders, and after them followed the , 
several legions in great astonishment: so there was a great clamour and tumult 
raised, as was natural upon the disorderly motion of so great an army. ‘Then 
did Cesar, both by calling to the soldiers that were fighting with a loud voice 
and by giving a signal to them with his right hand, order them to quench the fire, 
Sut they did not hear what he said, though he spake so loud, having their ears 
already dinned by a greater noise another way: nor did they attend to the signal 
he made with his hand neither, as still some of them were distracted with fighting, 
and others with passion. But as for the legions that came running thither, nei. 
ther any persuasions nor any threatenings could restrain their violence; but each 
one’s own passion was his commander at this time; and as they were crowding 
into the temple together, many of them were trampled on by one another, while a 
great number fell among the ruins of the cloisters, which were still hot and smo. 
king, and were destroyed in the same miserable way with those whom they had 
conguered: and when they were come near the holy house, they made as if they 
did nef so much as hear Cwsar’s orders to the contrary; but they encouraged 
those that were before them to set it on fire. As for the seditious, they were in 
too great distress already to afford their assistance [towards quenching the fire ; 
they were every where slain, and every where beaten; and as for a great part o 
the people, they were weak, and without arms, and had their throats cut wherever 
they were caught. Now round about the altar lay dead bodies heaped one upon 
another, as at the steps* going up to it ran a great quantity of their blood, whither 
also the dead bodies that were slain above [on the altar] felldown. * 

7. And now, since Cesar was no way able to restrain the enthusiastic fury of 
the soldiers, and the fire proceeded on more and more, he went into the holy place 
of the temple, with his commanders, and saw it, with what was in it, which he 
found to be far superior to what the relations of foreigners contained, and not in- 
ferior to what we ourselves boasted of and believed about it. But as the flame 
had not as yet reached to its inward parts, but wasstill consuming the rooms that 

were about the holy house, and Titus su pposing, what the fact was, that the house 
 ® "These steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here either an improper and inaccurate expression of 
fosephus, since it was unlawful to make ladder steps (see the description of the temples, chap. xiii. and 


qote on Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 5,) or else those steps or stairs we now use were invented before the dav 
of Herod the Great, and had been here built by him; though the later Jews always deny it, and say, tne 


even Herod’s altar was ascended to bv an acclivitv Ox 
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itself might yet be saved, he came up in haste, and endeavoured to persuade the 
soldiers to quench the fire; and gave order to Liberalius, the centurion, and one 
of those spearmen that were about him, to beat the soldiers that were refractory 
with their staves, and to restrain them: yet were their passions too hard for the 
regards they had for Cesar, and the dread they had of him who forbade them, 
as was their hatred of the Jews, and a certain vehement inclination to fight them 
' too hard for them also. Moreover, the hope of plunder induced many to go on, 
as having this opinion, that all the places within were full of money, and as seeing 
that all around about it was made of gold. And, besides, one of those that went 
into the place prevented Cresar, when he ran so hastily out to restrain the soldiers, 
and threw the fire upon the hinges of the gate, in the dark; whereby the flame 
burst out from within the holy house itself immediately, when the commanders 
retired, and Caesar with them, and when nobody any longer forbade those that 
were without to set fire to it. And thus was the holy house burnt down without 
Ceesar’s approbation. 

8. Now, although any one would justly lament the destruction of such a work 
as this was, since it was the most admirable of all the works that we have seen 
or heard, both for its curious structure and its magnitude, and also for the vast 
wealth bestowed upon it, as well as for the glorious reputation it had for its holi- 
ness; yet might such a one comfort himself with this thought, that it was fate 
that decreed it so to be, which is inevitable, both as to living creatures and as to . 
works and places also. However, one cannot but wonder at the accuracy of this — 
period thereto relating ; for the same month and day were now observed, as I 
said before, wherein the holy house was burnt formerly by the Babylonians. Now 
the number of years that passed from its first foundation, which was laid by King 
Solomon, till this its destruction, which happened in the second year of the reign 
of Vespasian, are collected to be one thousand. one hundred and thirty, besides 
seven months and fifteen days; and from the second building of it, which was 
done by Haggai, in the second year of Cyrus the king, till its destruction under 
Vespasian, there were six hundred thirty-nine years and forty-five days. 


CHAP. V. 


The great Distress the Jews were in upon the Conflagration of the Holy House 
Concerning a false Prophet, and the Signs that preceded this Destruetion. 


§ 1. Wuuzz the holy house was on fire, every thing was plundered that came t» 
hand, and ten thousand of those that were caught were slain: nor was there a 
commiseration of any age, or any reverence of gravity, but coildren and oid 
men, and profane persons, and priests, were all slain in the same manner; so that 
this war went round all sorts of men, and brought them to destruction, and as 
well those that: made supplication for their lives as those that defended themselves 
by fighting. ‘The flame was also carried a long way, and made an echo, toge.- 
ther with the groans of those that were slain; and because this hill was high, and 
the works at the temple were very great one would have thought the whole city 
had been on fire. Nor can one imagine any thing either greater or more terrible 
than this noise; for there was at once a shout of the Roman legions, who were 
marching all together, and a sad clamour of the seditious, who were now sur. 
rounded with fire and sword. The people also that were left above were beaten 
back upon the enemy, and under a great consternation, and made sad moans at 
the calamity they were under: the multitude also that was in the city joined iu 
this outcry with those that were upon the hill: and, besides, many of those that 
were worn away by the famine, and their mouths almost closed, when they saw 
the fire of the holy house, they exerted their utmost strength, and brake out in'e 
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‘proans and outcries again: Perea* did also return the echo, as well as the moun 
viins round about [the city,] and augmented the force of the entire noise. Yet 
vas the misery itself more terrible than this disorder ; for one wouid have thought 
ihat the hill itself, on which the temple stood, was seething hot, as full of fire on 
every part of it; that the blood was larger in quantity than the fire, and those that 
vere slain more in number than those that slew them: for the ground did no 
where appear visible, for the dead bodies that lay on it; but the soldiers wen 
over heaps of those bodies, as they ran upon such as fled from them. And now 
it was that the multitude of the robbers were thrust out [of the inner court of the 
temple| by the Romans, and had much ado to get into the outward court, and from 
thence into the city, while the remainder of the populace fled into the cioister of 
that outer court. As for the priests, some of them plucked up from the holy house 
the spikes} that were upon it, with their bases, which were made of lead, and 
shot them at the Romans instead of darts. But then, as they gained nothing by 
so doing, and as the fire burst out upon them, they retired to the wall, that was 
eight cubits broad, and there they tarried ; yet did two of these of eminence among 
them, who might have saved themselves by going over to the Romans, or have 
borne up with courage, and taken their fortune with the others, throw themselves 
into the fire, and were burnt, together with the holy house: their names were 
Meirus, the son of Belgas, and Joseph, the son of Daleus. 

2. And now the Romans, judging that it was in vain to spare what was round 
about the holy house, burnt all those places, as also the remains of the cloisters 
and the gates, two excepted; the one on the east side and the other on the south ; 
both which, however, they burnt afterward. ‘They also burnt down the treasury- 
chambers, in which was an immense quantity ef money, and an immense number 
of garments, and other precious goods there reposited; and, to speak all in a few 
words, there.it was that the entire riches of the Jews were heaped up together 
while the rich people had there built themselves chambers [to contain such fur 
niture.] ‘The soldiers also came to the rest of the cloisters that were in the oute: 
{court of the] temple, whither the women and children, and a great mixed multi 
tude of the people, fled, in number about six thousand. But before Cesar hat 
determined any thing about these people, or given the commanders any orders re. 
lating to them, the soidiers were in such a rage that they set that cloister on fire ; 
by which means it came to pass, that some of these were destroyed by throwing 
themselves down headlong, and some were burnt in the cloisters themselves. No1 
did any one of them escape with his life. A false prophet was the occasiony of 
these people’s destruction, who had made a publie proclamation in the city that 
véry day, that “‘God commanded them to get up upon the temple, and that there 
they should receive miraculous signs of their deliverance.” Now there was then 
x great number of false prophets suborned by the tyrants to impose on the people, 
who denounced this to them, that they should wait for deliverance from God ; that 
this was in order to keep them from deserting, and that they might be buoyed up 
above fear and care by such hopes. Now a man that is in adversity does easily 
comply with such promises; for when such a seducer makes him believe that 
he shall be delivered from those miseries which oppress him, thenvit is that the 
patient is full of hopes of such his deliverance. 

3. Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers, and such 

* This Perea, if the word be not mistaken in the copies, cannot well be that Perea which was beyond 
Jordan, whose mountains were at a considerable distance from Jordan, and much too remote from Jeru 
salem to join this echo at the conflagration of the temple; but Perea must be rather some inountains be- 
yond the brook Cedron, as was the mount of Olives, or some others, about such a distance from Jerusa- 
ern : which observation 's so obvious, that it is a wonder our commentators here take no notice of it. 

+ Reland, I think, here judges well, when he interprets these spikes (of those that stood on the top of 
tne holy house) with sharp points: they were fixed into lead to prevent the birds from sitting there, and 
defiling the holy house; for such spikes there were now upon it, as Josephus himself hath already assured . 


us, B. v. ch. v. sect. 6. 
* Reland here justly takes notice, that these Jews, who had despised the true Prophet,were deservedly 


abused and deluded by these false ones. 
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as belied God himself; while they did not attend nor give credit to the signs that 
were so evident, and did so plainly foretell their future desolation, but like men 
infatuated, without either eyes to see or minds to consider, did not regard the de 
nunciations that God made to them. Thus there was a star* resembling a sword 
which stood over the city, and a comet* that continued a whole year. ‘Thus alst 
before the Jews’ rebellion, and before those commotions which preceded the waz 
when the people were come in great crowds to the feast of unleavened bread, on 
the eighth dayT of the month Xanthicus [ Nisan, | and at the ninth hour of the nigh 
so great. a light shone round the altar and the holy house, that it appeared to be 
bright daytime; which light lasted for half an hour. This light seemed to be < 
good sign to the unskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred scribes as to portenc 
those events that followed immediately upon it. At the same festival also, a heifer 
as she was led by the high priest to be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the mids. 
of the temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of the inner [court of the temple, | 
which was of brass, and vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty shut by 
twenty men, and rested upon a basis armed with iron, and had bolts fastened very 
deep into the firm floor, which was there made of one entire stone, was seen 
to be opened of its own accord about the sixth hour of the night. Now those thae 
kept watch in the temple came hereupon running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it, who then came up thither, and not without great difficulty 
was able to shut the gate again. This also appeared to the vulgar to be a very 
happy prodigy, as if God did thereby open them the gate of happiness. But the 
men of learning understood it, that the security of their holy house was dissolved 
of its own accord, and that the gate was opened for the advantage of their ene- 
mies. So these publicly declared, that the signal foreshowed the desolation that 
was coming upon them. — Besides these, a few days after that feast, on the one 
and twentieth day of the month Artemisius [Jyar,] a certain prodigious and incre. 
ible phenomenon appeared: I suppose the account of it would seem to be a fable, 
sre it not related by those that saw it, and were not the events that followed it 
of so considerable a nature as to deserve such signals: for, before sunsetting, 
chariots and troops of soldiers in their armour were seen running about among 
the clouds, and surrounding of cities. | Moreover, at the feast which we call » 
Pentecost, as the priests were going by night into the inner} [court of the] temple, 
as their custom was, to perform their sacred ministrations, they said, that in the 
first place they felt a quaking, and heard a great noise, and after that they heard 
a sound as of a multitude, saying, “ Ler us remove Hence.” But what is still 
more terrible, there was one Jesus the son of Ananus, a plebeian and a husband. 
man, who four years before the war began, and at that time the city was in very 
“great peace and prosperity, came to that feast whereon it is our custom for every 
vne to make tabernacles to God in the temple,§ began, on a sudden to ery aloud, 
—‘* A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against the bridegrooms and 
the brides, and a voice against this whole people.” ‘This was his cry, as he 
went about by day and by night, in all the lanes of the city. However, certain 


* Whether Josephus means, that this séar was different from that comet which lasted a whole year, 

cannot certainly determine. His words most favour their being different one from another. 

+ Since Josephus still used the Syro-Macedonian month Xanthicus for the Jewish month Nisan, this- 
8th, or, as Nicephorus read it, this ninth of Xanthicus or Nisan was almost a week before the Passover 
ym the 14th: about which time we learn from St. John, that many used to go out of the country to Jeru- 
rasalem to purify themselves, Jobu, xi. 55, with xii. 1, in agreement with Josephus also, B. y. ch. iii. sect, 
{. And it might well be, that in the sight of these this extraordinary light might appear. 

{ This here seems to be the court of the priests. 

§ Both Reland and Havercamp in this plac? after the natural punctuation and sense of Josephus, and 
this contrary to the opinion of Valesius and La. Hudson, lest Josephus should say, that the Jews buiit 
booths or tents wethin the temple, at the feast of T'ebernacles; which the latter rabbins will not allow te 
have been the ancient practice: but then, since it is expressly told us in Neherniah, viii. 16, that in stil 
elder times, the Jews made booths in the court of the house of God at that festival, Josephus may well be 
permitted to say the same. And, indeed, the modern rabbins are of very small authority in all such 
waters of cemote antiquity. a 
#| 
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of the most eminent among the populace had great indignation at this dire ery of 
his, and took up the man, and gave him a great number.of severe stripes: yet 
did he not either say any thing for himself, or any thing peculiar to those that 
chastised him, but still went on with the same words which he cried before. 
Hereupon our rulers, supposing, as the case proved to be, that this was a sort of 
livine fury in the man, brought him to the Roman procurator, where he was 
whipped till his bones were laid bare: yet did not he make any supplication fo. 
himself, nor shed any tears; but turning his voice to the most lamentable tone 
possible, at every stroke of the whip his answer was, ‘‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem:” 
And when Albinus (for he was then our procurator) asked him,—“ Who he was? 
and whence he came? and why he uttered such words?” he made no manner of 
reply to what he said, but still did not leave off his melancholy ditty, till Albinus 
took him to be a madman, and dismissed him. Now, during all the time that pass- 
ed before the war began, this man did not go near.any of the citizens, nor was 
seen by them while he said so; but he every day uttered these lamentable words, 
as if it were his premeditated vow,—‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem.” | Nor did he 
give ill words to any of those that beat him every day, nor good words to those 
that gave him food ; but this was his reply to:all men, and, indeed, no other than a 
melancholy presage of what was to-come. ‘This cry of his was the loudest at the 
festivals ; and he continued this ditty for seven years and five months, without 
growing hoarse, or being tired therewith, until the very time that he saw his 
presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it ceased; for as he was going 
round upon the wall, he cried out with his utmost force,—‘‘ Woe, woe to the ci- 
ty again, and to the people, and to the holy house.” And just as he added at the 
last, —‘‘Woe, woe to myself also,” there came a stone out of one of the engines, 
and smote him, and killed him immediately; and, as he was uttering the very 
same presages, he gave up the ghost. 

4. Now, if any one consider these things, he will find that God takes care of 
mankind, and by ail ways possible foreshows to our race what is for their preser. 
vation, but that men perish by those miseries which they madly and voluntarily 
bring upon themselves; for the Jews, by demolishing the tower of Antonia, had 
made their temple four-square, while, at the same time, they had it written in 
their sacred oracles, that ‘‘then should their city be taken, as well as their holy 
house, when once their temple should become four-square.”. But now, what did 
the most elevate them in undertaking this war, Was an ambiguous oracle that waa 
found also in their sacred writings, how, ‘ about that time, one from their coun- 
try should become governor of the habitable earth.” The Jews-tock this pre- 
diction to belong to themselves in particular, and many of the wise men were 
thereby deceived+in their determination. Now, this oracle certainly denoted the 
government of Vespasian, who was appointed emperor in Judea. However, it is 
not possible for men to avoid fate, although they see it beforehand. But these men 
interpreted some of these signals according to their own pleasure, and some of 
them they utterly despised, until their madness was demonstrated both by the 
taking of their city and theiz own destruction. a’ vab 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Romans carried their Ensigns to the Temple, and made joyful Aecla. 
vations to Titus. The Speech that Titus made to the Jews when. they 
made Supplication. for Mercy... What Reply they made thereto; and 

how that Reply moved Tiius’s Indignation against them. . 


¢ 1. Anp now the Romans, upon the flight of the seditious into the ‘city, and 
upon the burning of the holy house itself, and of all the buildimgs -round 


* 
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about it, brought their ensigns to the temple,* and set them over against its eas- 
tern gate; and there did they offer sacrifices to them, and there did they make 
Titus Imperator} with the greatest acclamations of joy. And now all the sol- 
diers had such vast quantities of the spoils which they had gotten by plunder, that 
in Syria a pound. weight of gold was sold for half its former value. But as for 
those priests that kept themselves still upon the wall of the holy house,t there was 
a boy that, out of the thirst he was in, desired some of the Roman guards to give 
him their right, hands as a security for his life, and confessed he was very t hirsty. 
These guards commiserated his age, and the distress he was in, and gave him 
their right hands accordingly. So he came cown himself, and Abaya some water, 
and tilled the vessel he had with him when he came to them with water, and then 
went off, and fled away to his own friends; nor could any of those guards over- 
take him; but still they reproached him for his perfidiousness. ‘To which he 
made this answer :——“‘ I have not broken the agreement; for the security I had 
given me was not in order to my staying with you, but only i in order to my com- 
ing down safely, and taking up some water ; both which things I have performed, 
and thereupon think myself to have been faithful to my engagement. > Hereupon 
those whoin the child had imposed upon admired at his cunning, and that on ac- 
count of his age. On the fifth day afterward the priests that were pined with 
the famine came down, and when they were brought to Titus by the guards, they 
begged for their lives: but he replied, that ‘‘the time of pardon was over as te 
them; and that this very holy house, on whose account only they could justly hepe 
to be preserved, was destroyed; and that it was agreeable to their office, that 
priests should perish with. the house itself to which they belonged.” So he 
ordered them to be put to death. 

2. But as tor the tyrants themselves, and those that were with them, when tney 
found that they were encompassed on every side, and, as it were, walled round 
without any method of escaping, they desired to treat with Titus by word of 
south. Accordingly, such was the kindness of his uature, and his desire of pre- 
serving the city from destruction, and was joined to the advice of his friends , Who 
now thought the robbers were come to a temper, that he placed himself on the 
western side of the outer [court of the] temple; for there were gates on that side 
above the Xystus, and a bridge that connected the upper city tothe temple. This 
bridge it was that lay between the tyrants and Cesar, and parted them; while the 
multitude stood on each side; those of the Jewish nation about Simon and John, 
with great hopes of pardon, and the Romans about Cesar, in great expectation 
how Titus would receiye their supplication. So Titus charged his soldiers to re. 
strain their rage, and to let their darts alone, and appointed an interpreter be- 
tween them, which was a sign that he was the conqueror, and first began the dis. 
course, and said,—‘ I hope + you, sirs, are now satiated with the miseries of your 
country, who have not had any just notions either of our great power or of your 
own great weakness, but have, like madmen, after a violent and inconsiderate | 
manner, made such attempts as have brought your people, your city, and your 
holy house to destraction. You have been the men that have never left off rebel. 
ling since Pompey first conquered you, and have since. that time made open war 
with the Romans. Have you depended on your multitude, while a very small 
nart of the Roman soldiery have been strong enough for you? Have you relied 
pn the fidelity of your confederates? And what nations are there, out of the 


* Take Havercamp’s note here.—This,” says he, ‘is a remarkable piace :” and Tertullian truly says 
“in his Apologetic, ch. xvi. p. 162, that “the entire religion of the Roman camp almost consisted in wor- 
siping the ensigns, in swearing by the ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before al] the [other] gods.” 
See what Havercamp says upon that place of Tertullian. 
+ This declaring Titus Imperator by the soldiers, upon such sign al success, and the slaughter of such a 
_ vast number of enemies, was according to the usual practice of the Romans in like cases, as Reland as- 
sures us on this place. ‘ 
-{ The Jews ofJater times agree with Josephus, that there were hiding places or secret chambers abaut 
the holy house, as Reland here informs us, where he thinks he has found these ver y walls deseribed tay 
them. 
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limits of our dominion, that would choose to assist the Jews before the Romans? 
Are your bodies stronger than ours? Nay, you know that’ the [strong] Germang 
themselves are our servants. Have you stronger walls than we have? Pray, 
what greater obstacle is there than the wall of the ocean, with which the Britons 
are encompassed, and yet do adore the arms of the Romans. - Do you exceed us 
in courage of soul and in the sagacity of your commanders? Nay, indeed, you 
eannot but know that the very Carthaginians have been conquered by us. It can, 
therefore, be nothing certainly but the kindness of the Romans which hath exci. 
ted you against us; who, in the first place, have given you this land to possess; 
and, in the next place, have set over you kings of your own nation’; and; in the 
third place, have preserved the laws of your forefathers to you, and have withal 
permitted you to live either by yourselves or among others, as it should’ please 
you; and, what is our chief favour of all, we have given you leave to gather up 
that tribute which is paid to God,* with such other gifts that are dedicated to him; 
ror liave we called those that carried these donations to account, nor prohibited 
them; till at length you became richer than we ourselves, even when you were 
our enemies; and you made preparations for war against us with our money : 
nay, after all, when you were in the enjoyment of ali these advantages, you turned 
your too great plenty against those that gave it you, and, like merciless serpents, 
have thrown out your poison against those that treated you kindly. I suppose, 
therefore, that you might despise the slothfulness of Nero, and, hke limbs of the 
body that are*broken or dislocated, you did then lie quiet, waiting for some other 
time, though still with a malicious intention, and have now showed! your distem- 
per to be greater than ever, and'have extended your desires ‘as far as your impu- 
dent and immense hopes would enable you to do it. At this time my father came 
into this country, not with a design to punish you for what you had done under 
Cestius, but to admonish: you; for had he come to overthrow your nation, he had 
run directly to your fountain-head, and had immediately laid this city waste ; 
whereus he went and burnt Galilee, and the neighbouring parts, and‘thers>v gave 
you time for repentance: which instance of humanity you took for an argument 
of his weakness, and ncurished up your impudence by our mildness. When Nero 
was gone out of the world, you did as the wickedest wretches would have done, 
and encouraged yourselves to act against us by our civil dissensions; and abused 
that time when both I and my father were gone away for Egypt, to make prepara. 
tions for this war. Nor were you ashamed to raise disturbances against'us when 
we were made emperors, and this while you had experienced how mild we had 
been, when we were no more than generals of the army. But when the govern- 
ment was devolved upon us, and all other people did thereupon. lie quiet, and even 
foreign nations sent embassies, and congratulated our access-to the government, 
then did you Jews show yourselves to be our enemies. You sent embassies to 
those of your nation that are beyond Euphrates to assist' you in your raising 
disturbances ; new walls were built by you round your city, seditions arose, and 
one tyrant contended against another, and a civil war broke out among you ; 
such, indeed, as became none but so wicked a people as you are. I then came 
to this city, as unwillingly sent by my father, and received melancholy injunctions 
from him. When I heard that the people were disposed to peace, I rejoiced 
at it: I exhorted you to leave off these proceedings, before I began this war: I 
spared you, even when you had fought against mea great while: I gave my right 
hand as security to’ the deserters: I observed what J had promised. faithfully. 
When they fled to me, I had compassion on many of those I had taken captive : 
I tortured those that were eager for war, in order to restrain them. It was un. 
willingly that I brought my engines.of war against your walls: I always prohibited 
my soldiers, when they were set upon your siaughter, from their severity against 
you.. After every victory I,persuaded you to peace, as though I had been my. 


* Spanheim notes here, that the Romans used to permit the Jews to collect their sacred tribute, and 
send it to Jerusalem; of which we have had abundant evidence in Josephus already on other occastons 
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self conquered. When I came near your temple, agam, departed from the laws 
of. war, and exhorted you to,spare your own sanctuary, and to preserve your holy 
house to yourselves. I allowed you a quiet exit out of it, and security for your 
preservation ; nay, if you had a mind, |] gave you leave to fight in another place 
Yet have you still despised every one of my. proposals, and have set fire to your 
holy. house with your own hands... And now, vile wretches, do you desire to treat 
with me by word of mouth? to what purpose is it that you would save such a holy 
house as this was, which is now, destroyed? what preservation can you now de- 
sire after the destruction of your temple? Yet do you stand still at this very time 
in your armour ;, nor can you bring yourselves so much as to pretend to be sup- 
plicants, even in this your utmost.extremity. O miserable creatures! what is it 
you-depend on? Are not your people dead? is not your holy house gone? is 
not your city in my power? and are not- your own very lives in my hands? And 
do you, stul deem. it a part of valour to.die? However, I will not.imitate your 
madness; If you will throw down your arms, and. deliver up your bodies to me, 
[ grant you your lives; and I will act like a mild master of a family ; what can- 
not be healed shall be punished, andthe rest 1 will preserve for my own use.” 

3. To that offer of Titus they made this reply, that“ they could not accept of it, 
because they had sworn neyer to.do so; but they desired they might have leave 
to go through the wall'that had been made about them, with their wives and chil- 
dren ; for that. they would. go into! the desert, and leave the city to him.” At this 
Vitus had great indignation, that, when they were in the case of men already taken 
captives, they should pretend to make their own terms with him, as if they had 
been conquerors. So he ordered this proclamation to be made to them, that 
“they should no more come out to him as deserters, nor hope for any farther se- 
curity ; for that he would henceforth spare nobody, but fight them with his whole 
army ; and that they must save themselves, as weil as they could; for that he 
would from henceforth treat them. accurding. to tue laws of war.” So he gave 
orders to the soldiers both to burn ana te piunder the city, who did nothing, in. 
deed, that day ; but on the next day they se fire to the repository of the archives, 
to Acra, to the council-house, and to the: place called Ophlas ; at which time the 
fire proceededias far as. the palace of Queen Helena, which was in the middle of 
Accra: the lanes also were burnt down, as were also those houses that were full 
of the dead bodies of such as were destroyed by famine. 

4, On the same day it was that the sons and brethren of Izates the king, toge- 
ther with many others of the eminent men of the populace, got together there, and 
besought Caesar to give them his right hand for their security : upon which, though 
he were very angry at ail. that were now remaining, yet did he not lay aside his 
old moderation, but received these men. At that time, indeed, he kept them ail 
in custody, but still bound the king’s sons and kinsmen, and led them with:him ta 
Rome, in order to make them hostages for their country’s fidelity tothe Romans, 


CHAP. VIL. 


W, hat afterwards befell the Seditious, when they had done a great deal of 
Mischief, and suffered many Misfortunes ; as also how’ Cesar 
became Master of the upper City. 


1. Anp now the seditious’ rushed into the royal palace, mto which many had 
put their effects, because it was so strong, and drove the Romans away from it. 
‘They also slew all the people that had crowded into jt, who were: in number eight 
thousand four hundred, and plundered’ them of what they had. They also took 
two- of the Romans alive; the one’ was.a horseman and the other a footman 
They then cut the throat of the footman. and immediately had him drawn througa 
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the whole city, as revenging themselves upon the whole body of the Romans by 
this one instance. But the horseman said he had somewhat to suggest to them, 
in order to their preservation; whereupon he was brought before Simon ; but he 
having nothing to say when he was there, he was delivered to Ardalas, one of 
his commanders, to be punished, who bound his hands behind him, and put a 
riband over his eyes, and then brought him out over against ‘the Romans, as in- 
‘ending to cut off his head. But the man prevented that execution, and ran away 
to the Romans, and this while the Jewish executioner was drawing out his sword. 
Now, when he was gotten away from the enemy, Titus could not think of putting 
him to death ; but because he deemed him unworthy of being a Roman soldier 
any longer, on account that he had been taken alive by the enemy, he took away 
his arms, and ejected him out of the legion where to he belonged; w.sich, to one 
that had a sense of shame, was a penalty severer than death itself. 

2. On the next day the Romans drove the robbers out of the lover citv, and 
set all on fire as far as Siloam. These soldiers were; indeed, glud to see the city 
destroyed; but they missed the plunder, because the seditious Lad ¢arried off all 
their effects, and were retired into the upper city; for they did aot yet at all re- 
pent of the mischiefs they had done, but were insolent as if they hau done well ; 
for as they saw the city on fire, they appeared cheerful, and put oa 1oyful coun- 
tenances, in expectation, as they said, of death to end their miseries. Accord- 
ingly, as the people were now slain, the holy house was burnt down, and the city 
was on fire, there was nothing farther left for the enemy to do. Yet did not Jo- 
sephus grow weary, even in this utmost extremity, to beg of them to spare what 
was left of the city: he spake largely to them about their barbarity and impiety, 
and gave them his advice in order to their escape, though he gained nothing 
thereby more than to be laughed at by them; and as they could not think of sur- 
rendering themselves up, because of the oath they had taken, nor were’ strong 
enough to fight with the Romans any longer upon the square, as being surrounded 
on all sides, and a kind of prisoners already, yet were they so accustomed to kill 
people, that they could not restrain their right hands from acting accordingly. 
So they dispersed themselves before the city, and laid themselves in ambush 
among its ruins, to catch those that attempted to desert to the Romans, accord- 
ingly many such deserters were caught by them, and were all slain; for these were 
too weak, by reason of their want of food, to fly away from them; so their dead 
hodies were thrown to the dogs. Now, every other sort of death was thonght 
more tolerable than the famine, insomuch that though the Jews despaired now of 
mercy, yet would they fly to the Romans, and would themselves, even of their own 
accord, fall among the murderous rebels also. Nor was there any place in the 
city that had no dead bodies in it, but was entirely covered with those that were 
killed either by the famine or the rebellion; and all was full of the dead bodies 
of such as had perished either by that sedition or by that famine. ds 

3. So now the last hope which supported the tyrants and that crew of robbers 
yhich were with them, was in the caves and caverns under ground, whither if they 
could once fly, they did not expect to be searched for, but endeavoured, that af- 
ter the whole city should be destroyed, and the Romans gone away, they might 
come out again, and escape from them. ‘This was no better than a dream of 
‘theirs’; for they were not able to he hid either from God or froma the Romans. 
However, they depended on these undergound subterfuges, and set more places 
on fire than did the Romans themselves; and those that fled out of their houses, 
. thus set on fire, into ditches, they killed without mercy, and pillaged them also ; 
and if they discovered food belonging to any one, they seized upon it, and swal- 
jowed it down, together with their blood also; nay, they were now come to fight 
one with ano.her about their plunder; and I cannot but think, that, had not their 
destruction prevented it, their barbarity would have made them taste of even the 
dead bodies themselves, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


How Cesar raised Banks round about the Upper City,* and when they were com 
- pleted gave Orders that the Machines should be brought. | He then possessed 
| himself of the whele City. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar perceived that the upper city was so steep, that it could 
not possibly be taken without raising banks against it, he distributed the several 
parts of that work among his army, and this on the twentieth day of the month 
Lous[Ab.] Now, the carriage of the materials was a difficult task, since all the 
trees, as I have already told you, that were about the city within the distance ef 
a hundred furlongs, had their branches cut off already, in order to make the for- 
mer banks. The works that belonged to the four legions were erected on the 
west side of the city, over against the royal palace; but the whole body of the 
auxiliary troops, with the rest of the multitude that were with them [erected their 
banks] at the Xystus, whence they reached to the bridge, and that tower of Si- 
‘mon which he had built as a citadel for himself against John, when they were at 
war with one another. 

2. It was at this time that the commanders of the Idumeans got together pri- 
vately, and took counsel about surrendering up themselves to the Romans. Ac. 
cordingly, they sent five men to Titus, and entreated him to give them his right 
hand for their security. So Titus thinking that the tyrants would yield, if the 
Idumeans, upon whom a great part of the war depended, were once withdrawn 
from them, after some reluctancy and delay complied with them, and gave them 
security for their lives, and sent the five men back. But as these Idumeans were 
preparing to march out, Simon perceived it, and immediately slew the five men 
that had gone to Titus, and took their commanders, and put them in prison, of 
whom the most eminent was Jacob, the son of Sosas; but as for the multitude 
of the Idumeans, who did not at all know what to do, now their commanders 
were taken from them, he had them watched, and secured the walls by a more 
numerous garrison. Yet could not that garrison resist those that were deserting , 
for although a great number of them were slain, yet were the deserters many 
more in number. ‘These were all received by the Romans, because Titus him- 
self grew negligent as to his former orders for killing them, and because the 
very soldiers grew weary of killing them, and because they hoped to get some 
money by sparing them; for they left only the populace, and soldt the rest of 
the multitude, with their wives and children, and every one of them for a very 
low price, and that because such as were sold were very many and the buyers very 
few: and although Titus had made proclamation beforehand, that no deserter 
should come alone by himself, that so they might bring out their families with 
them, yet did he receive such as these also. However, he set over them such 
as were to distinguish some from others, in order to see if any of them deserved 
to be punished. And, indeed, the number of those that were sold was immense 
but of the populace above forty thousand were saved, whom Cesar let go whither 
every one of them pleased. 

3. But now at this time it was that one of the priests, the son of Thebuthus, 
whose name was Jesus, upon his having security given him by the oath of Cesar, 

* 7. e. Mount Sion. 

+ This innumerable multitude of Jews that were sold by the Romans, were an eminent completion of 
God’s ancient threatening by Moses, that, if they apostatized from the obedience to his Jaws, they shoula 
be sald unto their enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, Deut. xxviii. 68. See more especially the uote on 
ch. ix. sect.2. But one thing here is peculiarly remarkable, that Moses adds, Though they shculd be’ sold 
for slaves, yet no man should buy them; 7. e. either they should have none to redeem them from this sale 
into slavery ; or, rather, that the slaves to be sold should be more than were the purchasers for thern, and 


so they should be sold for little or nothing; which is what Josephus here affirms to have beeu the case 
at this time. 
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that he should be preserved, upon condition that he should deliver to him certain 
of the precious things that had been reposited in the temple,“ came out of it, and 
delivered him from the wall of the holy house two candlesticks, like to those that 
lay in the holy house, with tables, and cisterns, and vials, all made of solid: gold, 
and very heavy. He also delivered to him the veils and the garments, with the 
precious stones, and a great number of other precious vessels that belonged to 
their sacred worship. ‘lhe treasurer of the temple. also, whose name was Phi- 
neas, was seized on, and showed Titus the coats and girdles of the priests, with 
a great quantity of purple and scarlet, which were there reposited for the uses 
of the veil, as also a great deal of cinnamon and cassia, with a large quantity 
of other sweet spices, which.used to be mixed together, and offered as incense 
to God every day. A great many other treasures were also delivered to him, with 
sacred ornaments of the temple not a few ; which things thus delivered to'Titus 
obtained of him for this man the same pardon that he had allowed to such as de- 
serted of their own accord. 

4, And now were the banks finished on the seventh day of the month Gorpiews 
[Elul,] in eighteen days time, when the Romans brought their machines against 
the wall. But for the seditious, some of them, as despairing of saving the city, 
retired from the wall to the citadel ; others of them went down into the subterra- 
nean yaults, though still a great many.of them defended themselves against those 
that brought the engines for the battery ; yet did the Romans overcome them by 
their number and by their strength, and what was the principal thing of ‘all, by 
going cheerfully about their work, while the Jews were quite dejected and become 
weak. Now, as soon as.a part of the wall was battered down, and certain of 
the towers yielded to the impression of the battering-rams, those that opposed 
themselves fled away, and such a terror fell upon the tyrants as was much greater 
than the occasion required ; for before the enemy got over the breach, they were 
quite stunned, and were immediately for flying away. And.now, one might see 
these men, who had hitherto been so insolent and arrogant in their wicked prac- 
tices, to be cast down, and to tremble, insomuch that it would pity one’s heart 
to observe the change that was made in those vile persons. Accordingly, they 
ran with great violence upon the Roman wall that encompassed them, in order 
to force away those that guarded it, and to break through it, and get away. But 
when they saw that those who had formerly been faithful to.them had gone away 
(as, indeed, they were fied whithersoever the great distress they were in_per- 
suaded them to flee ;) as also, when those that came running before the rest told 
‘them, that the western wall was entirely overthrown, while others said the Ro. 
mans were gotten in, and others that they were near, and locking out for them 
which were only the dictates of their fear, which imposed upon. their sight, they 
fell upon their face, and greatly lamented their own mad conduct; and their 
nerves were so terribly loosed, that they.could not fleeaway. And here one may 
chiefly reflect on the power of God exercised upon these wicked wretches, and 
on the good fortune of the Romans; for these tyrants did now wholly deprive 
themselves of the security they had in their own power, and came down from 
those very towers of their own accord, wherein they could have never been taker. 
by force, nor, indeed, any other way than by famine. And thus did the Romans 
when they had taken such great pains about weaker walls, get by good fortune 
what they could never have gotten by their engines; for three of these tewers 
were too strong for all mechanical engines whatsoever, concerning which we 
have treated above., Ht, 

5. So they now left these towers of themselves, or, rather, they were ejected 

* What became of these spoils of the temple that escaped the fire, see Josephus himself. ne eafter, B 
eu. ch. v. sect. 5, and Reland de Spoliis Templi, p. 129—138. ae 

+ These various.sorts. of spices, even more than those four which Moses prescribed, Exod. xxxi. 34, we 


gee were used jn the public worship under Herod’s temple, particularly.cinnamon and cassia; which 
Reland takes particular notice of, as agreeing with the later testimony of the Talmudists. 
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out of them by God himself,:and fled immediately to that valley which was under 
Siloam, where they again recovered themselves out of the dread they were in 
for a while, and ran violently against that part of the Roman wall which lay on 
that side; but as.their courage was too much depressed to make their attacks 
with sufficient force, and their power was now broken with fear and affliction, 
they were repulsed by the guards, and, dispersing themselves at distances from 
each other, went down into the subterranean caverns. So the Romans being 
now become masters ofthe walls, they both placed their ensigns upon the towers, 
and rade joyful acclamations for the victory they had gained, as having found 
the end of this war much lighter than its beginning: for when they had gotten 
upon the last wall, without any bloodshed, they could hardly believe what they 
found to be true; but seeing nobody to oppose them, they stood in doubt what 
such an unusual solitude could mean. But when they went in numbers into the 
lanes of the city, with their swords drawn, they slew those whom they overtook 
without mercy, and set fire to the houses whither the Jews were fled, and burnt 
every soul in them, and laid waste a great many of the rest; and when they 
were come to the houses to plunder them, they found in them entire families of 
dead men, and the upper rooms full of dead corpses, that is, of such as died by 
ihe famine ; they then stood in horror at this sight, and went out without touching 
any thing. But although they had this commiseration, for such as were de- 
stroyed in that manner, yet had they not the same for those that were still alive, 
but they ran every one through whom they met with, and obstructed the very 
lanes with their dead bodies, and made the whole city run down with blood, to 
such.a degree, indeed, that the fire of many of the houses was quenched with 
these men’s blood. And truly so it happened, that though the slayers left off at 
the evening, yet did the fire greatly prevail in the night ; and as all was burning, 
came that eighth day of the month Gorpieus [Elul,] upon Jerusalem, a city that 
had been liable to so many miseries during this siege, that had it always enjoyed 
as much happiness from its first foundation, it would certainly have been th 
vy of the world. Nor did it, on any other account, so much descrve these’ sore 
misfortunes, as by producing such a generation of men as were the occasion of 
this its overthrow. 7 


; CHAP. IX. 


What Injunctions Cesar gave when he was come within the City. The Number of 
the Captives, and of those that perished in the Siege: as also concerning those 
that had escaped into the subterranean Caverns, among whom were the 
Tyrants Simon and John themselves. 


fi 

§ 1. Now, when Titus was come into this [upper] city, he admired not only some 
other places of strength in it, but particularly those strong towers which the ty. 
rants, in their mad conduct, had relinquished: for when he saw their solid alti- 
tude, and the largeness of their several stones, and the exactness of their joints, 
as also how great was their breadth, and how extensive ther length, he ex. 
pressed himself after the manner following :—‘ We have certainly had God for 
our assistant in this war, and it was no other than God who ejected the Jews out 
of these fortifications; for what could the hands of men or any machines do to. 
wards overthrowing these towers?” At which time he had many such discourses 
to his friends: he also let such go free as had been bound: by the tyrants, and 
were left in the prisons. To conclude, when he had entirely demolished the rest 
of hey and overthrew its walls, he left these towers as a monument of his 
good fortune, which had proved his auxiliaries, and enabled him to take what 
etherwise could not have been taken by him. 

2. And now, since his soldiers were already quite tired with killing men, ard 


” 
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yet there appeared to be a vast multitude still remaining alive, Cesar gave orders _ 
chat they should kill none but those that were in arms, and opposed them, but 
should take the rest alive. But, together with those whom ‘they had orders te 
slay, they slew the aged and the infirm; but for those that were in their flourish 
ing age, and who might be useful to them, they drove them together into the tem. 
ple, and shut them up within the walls of the court of the women; over which 
Ceesar set one of his freedmen, as also Fronto, one of his own friends, which 
last was to determine every one’s fate, according to his merits. So this Fronte 
slew all those that had been seditious and robbers, who were impeached one by 
another; but of the young men he chose out the tallest and most beautiful, and 
reserved them for the triumph: and as for the rest of the multitude that were 
above seventeen years old, he put them into bonds, and sent them to the Egyp- 
tian* mines. ‘Titus also sent a great number into the provinces, as a present to 
them, that they might be destroyed upon their theatres by the sword and by the 
wild beasts, but those that were under seventeen years of age were sold for 
slaves. Now, during the days wherein Fronto was distinguishing these men, 
there perished for want of food eleven thousand, some of which did not taste any 
food, through the hatred their guards bore to them, and others would not take 
in any when it was giventhem. ‘The multitude also was so very great, that they 
were in want even of corn for their sustenance. 
3. Now, the numberf of those that were carried captive during this whole 
war, was collected to be ninety-seven thousand; as was the number of those 
that perished during the whole siege eleven hundred thousand, the greater-part of 
whom were, indeed, of the same nation [with the citizens of Jerusalem, ] but not 
belonging to the city itself; for they were come up from all the country to the feast 
of unleavened bread, and were on a sudden shut up by an army, which at the 
very first occasioned so great a straitness among them, that there came a pesti- 
lential destruction upon them, and soon afterward such a famine, as destroyed 
}more suddenly. And that this city could contain so many people in it, is 
manifest by that number of them which was taken under Cestius, who being des 
sirous of informing Nero of the flower of the city, who otherwise was disposed 
to contemn that nation, entreated the high priests, if the thing were possible, to 
take the number of their whole multitude..So these high priests, upon the coming 
of that feast which is called the Passover, when they slay their sacrifices, from 
the ninth hour till the eleventh, but so that a company not less than tent belong 
to every sacrifice (for it is not lawful for them to feast singly by themselves ;) 
and many of us are twenty ina company. Now, the number of sacrifices was 
two hundred fifty-six thousand and five hundred, which, upon the allowance of no 
more than ten that feast together, amounts to twe millions seven hundred thousand 


* See the several predictions, that the Jews, if they became obstinate in their idelatry and wicked. 

ness, should be sent again, or sold, into Egypt, for their punishment, Deut’ xxviil..68; Jer xlv. 7; 
Vos. viik 133; ix. 33 x1. 4, 5; Esd. xv. 10—13, with Authentic Records, Parti. page 49, 121, and Re- 
land Palestina, tom. ii. page 715, a4 . ? 
_ + The whole multitude of Jews that were destroyed during the entiie seven years before this time, in 
all the countries of and bordering on Judea, issummed up by Archbishop Usher, from Lypsius, out of 
Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. Nor cculd there have been that number 
ef Jews in Jerusalem to be destroyed in this siege, as will be presently set down by Josephus ; but that 
both Jews and proselytes of justice were just then come up out of the other countries of Galilee, Sa- 
maria, Judea, Perea, and other remoter regions, to the Passover, in vast numbers, and therein cooped 
up, as ina prison, by the Roman army, as Josephus himself well observes in this and the next section, 
and as is exactly related elsewhere, B. v. ch. iii. sect. 1, and ch. xiii. sect. tah 

t This number of a company for one paschal lamb, between ten and twenty, agrees exactly with the 
sumber thirteen, at our Saviour’s last passover. As to the whole numler of the Jews that used to come 
up to the Passer, and eat of it at Jerusalem, see the note on B. ii. ch. xiv. sect. 3. This number ought 
‘ be here, indeed, just ten times the number of the lambs, or just 2,565,000 by Josephus’s own reason- 
ing ; whereas it is in his present copies no less than 2,700,000 which last number is, however, nearest the 
other number in the place now cited, which is 3,000,000. But what is here chiefly remarkable is this, 
that no foreign nation ever came thus to destroy the Jews at any of their solemn festivals, from the days 
of Moses tili this time, but came now upon their apostacy from God, and from obedience to him. Nor 
ig it possible, in the nature of things, that, in any other nation, such vast numbers should be geuen 
tugether, and perish jn the siege of any one whatsoever, as naw happened in Jerusalem. 
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end two hundred persons that were pure and holy; for as to those that have the 
leprosy or the gonorrhcea, or women that have their monthly courses, or such as 
are otherwise polluted, it is not lawful for them. to be partakers of this sacrifice, 
nor, indeed, for any foreigners neither, who come hither to worship. 

4. Now, this vast’ multitude is, indeed, collected out of remote places; but the 
entire nation was now shut up by fate, as in a prison, and the Roman army en. 
compassed the city when it was crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly, the 
multitude of those that therein perished exceeded all the destructions that either 
men or God ever brought upon the world: for to speak only of what was publicly 
known, the Romans slew some of them, some they carried captives, and others 
they made a search for under ground, and when they found where they were, 
they broke up the ground, and slew all they met with. There were also found 
slain there above two thousand persons, partly by their own hands and partly by 
one another, but chiefly destroyed by the famine: but then the ill savour of the 
dead bodies was most offensive to those that lighted upon them, insomuch that 
some were obliged to get away immediately, while others were so greedy of gain, 
that they would go in among the dead bodies that lay on heaps, and tread upon 
them; for a great deal of treasure was found ‘in these caverns, and the hope of 
gain made every way of getting it to be esteemed lawful. Many also of those 
that had been put in prison by the tyrants were now brought out; for they did 
not leave off their barbarous cruelty at the very last: yet did God avenge him- 
self upon them both, in a manner agreeable to justice.. As for John, he wanted 
food, together with his brethren, in these caverns, and begged that the Romans 
would now give him their right hand for his security, which he had often proudly 
rejected before ; but for Simon, he struggled hard with the distress he was in, till 
he was forced to surrender himself, as we shall relate hereafter ; so he was re- 
served for the triumph, and to be then slain; as was John condemned to per. 
petual imprisonment. And now the Romans set fire to the extreme parts of the 
city, and burnt them down, and entirely demolished its walls. 


——- 


CHAP. X. 


That whereas the City of Jerusalem had been five times taken formerly, this was 
the second Time of its Desolation. A brief Account of its History. 


§ 1. Anp thus was Jerusalem taken, in the second year of the reign of Vespasian, 
on the eighth day of the month Gorpieus [Elul,] It had been taken five times* 
before, though this was the second time of its desolation ; for Shishak, the king 
of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, and after him Pompey, and after them Sosias 
and Herod took the city, but still preserved it: but before all these the king of 
Babylon conquered it, and made it desolate, one thousand four hundred and sixty- 
2ight years and six months after it was built. But he who first builtf it was a 


* Besides these five here enumerated who had taken Jerusalem of old, Josephus, upon farther recol- 
lection, reckons a sixth, Antig. B. xii. ch. i. sect. 1, whoshould have been here inserted in the second 
place, | mean Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. 

+ Why the great Bochart should say, De Phoenic. Colon. B. ii ch. iv. that “there are in in this clause 
of Josephus as many mistakes as words,’”’ Ido by no means understand. Josephus thought Melchise- 
dek first built or rebuilt and adorned this city, and that it was then called Salem, as Psal. Ixxvi. 2, that 
itafterward came to be called Jerusalem; and that Melchisedek, beiuga priest as wellas a king, built 
to the true Gad therein a temple or place for public divine worship and sacrifice; all which things may 
pe very true, for ought we know to the contrary. And for the word «ey or Temple, as if it must needs 
belong tg the Great Temple built by Solomon long afterward, Josephus himself uses yece, for the sinall 
tabernacle of Moses, Antiq. B. iii. ch. vi. sect. 4. See also Antiq. B. iii. ch. vi. sect. 1, as he here pre- 
sently uses segs for a large and splendid synagogue of the Jews at Antioch only, B. vii. ch. iit. sect. 3, 

NV. B. This is the proper place for such as have closely attended to these latter Books of the War, to 
peruse, and that with equal attention, those distinct and plain predictions of Jesus of Nazareth, t the 
gospels thereto relating, as compared with their exact completions in Josephus’s history ; upon whieh 
completions, as Dr. Whitby well observes, Annot. on Matth. xxiv. 2, no small part of the evidence tog 
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potent man among the Canaanites, and is in our tongue called [Melchisedek.] 
The righteous King, for such he really was; on which account he was [there] 
the first priest.of God, and first built a temple [there,] and called the city Jeru- 
salem, which was formerly called Salem. However, David, the king of the Jews, 
ejected the Canaanites, and settled his own people therein. It was demolished 
entirely by the Babylonians four hundred and seventy-seven years and:six months 
‘after him. And from King David, who was the first of the Jews who reigned 
therein, to this destruction under Titus, were one thousand one hundred and se- 
venty-nine years ; but from its first building til this Jast destruction were two 
thousand one hundred seventy-seven years: yet hath not its great antiquity, nor 
its vast riches, nor the diffusion of its nation over al] the habitable earth, nor the 
greatness of the veneration paid to it on a religious account, been sufficient to 
preserve it from being destroyed. And thus ended the siege of Jerusalem. 

the truth of the Christian religion does depend; and asI have, step by step, compared them together 
in my Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies. ‘The reader isto observe farther, that the true 
reason why I have:so seldom taken notice of those compietions in the course of these notes, notwith- 
standing their being so very remakable, and frequently so very obvious, is this, that I had entirely pre: 


vented myself in that treatise beforehand ; to which therefore, I must here, once fer all, seriously retes 
every inguisitive reader. 


ca 
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BOOK VIL. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT THREE YEARS. 


FROM THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS TO THE SEDITION ‘OF THE 
| JEWS AT CYRENE. | 


CHAP, I. 


How the entere City of Jerusalem was demolished, excepting the three Towers : 
and how Titus commended his Soldiers ina Speech made to. them, and dis. | 
tributed Rewards to them, and then dismissed many of them. 


. § 1. Now as soon as the army had no more people toslay orto plunder, becauss 
there remained none to be the objects of their fury (for they would not have 
spared any, had there remained any other such work to be done,) Caesar gave 
orders that they should now demolish ‘the entire city and temple, but should leave 
as many of the towers standing as were of the greatest eminency, that is, Pha- 
saelus, and Hippicus, and Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed the 
city on the west side. This wall was spared, in order to afford a camp for such 
as were to lie In garrison, as were the towers also spared, in order to demonstrate 
to posterity what kind of city it was, and how well fortified, which the Roman 
valour had subdued ; but for all the rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly laid 
even with the ground by those that dug it up to the foundation, that there was 
left nothing to make those that came thither believe it had ever been inhabited. 
This was the end which Jerusalem came to by the madness of those that were 
for innovations; a city otherwise of great magnificence, and of mighty fame 
among all mankind. , 

2. But Cwsar resolved to leave there as a guard the tenth legion, with certain 
tivops of horsemen and companies of footmen. So having entirely completed 
this war, he was desirous to commend his whole army on account of the great 
exploits they had performed, and to bestow proper rewards on such as had sig. 
nalized themselves therein. He had, therefore, a great tribunal made for him im 
the midst of the place where he had formerly encamped, and stood upon it with 
his principal commanders about him, and spake so as to be heard by the whole 
army in the manner following :—‘ That he returned them abundance of thanks 
for their good will which they had showed to him: he commended them for that 
ready obedience they had exhibited in this whole war; which obedience had 
uppeared in the many and great dangers which they had courageously undergone , 
as also for that courage they had showed, and ‘had thereby augmented of them- 
selves their country’s power, and had made it evident to all men, that neither the 
multitude of their enemies, nor the strength of their places, nor the largeness of 
their cities, nor the rash boldness and brutish rage of their antagonists, were sur 
ficient at any time to get.clear of the Roman valour, although.some of them may 
have furtune im many respects on their side. He said farther, that it was but 
réasonable for them to put.an end to this war, now it had lasted so long ; for they 
had nothing better to wish for when they entered into it; and that this happened 
more, favourably for them, and more for their glory, that all the Romans had wil 
lingly accepted of those for their governors, and the curators of their dominions, 
wnom they had chosen for them, and had sent into their own country for that pur 
pose, which still continued under the management of those whom they had pitched 
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on, and were thankful to them for pitching upon them: that, accordingly, although 
he did both admire and tenderly regard them all, because he knew that every one 
of them had gone as cheerfully about. their work as their abilities and oppor- 
tunities would give them leave; yet, he said, that he would immediately bestow 
rewards and dignities on those that had fought the most bravely, and with greater 
force, and had signalized their conduct in the most glorious manner, and had 
made his army more famous by their noble exploits; and that no one who had 
been willing to take more pains than another should miss of a just retribution for 
the same: for that he had been exceeding careful about this matter, and that the 
more, because he had much rather reward the virtues of his fellow soldiers than 
punish such as had offended.” | 

3. Hereupon Titus ordered those whose business it was'to read the list of all 
that had performed great exploits in this war, whom he called to him by their 
names, and commended them before the company, and rejoiced in them in the 
same manner as a man would have rejoiced in his own exploits. He also put on 
their heads crowns of gold, and golden ornaments about their necks, and gave 
them long spears of gold, and ensigns that were made of silver, and reinoved 
every one of them'to’a higher rank; and, besides this, he plentifully distributed 
among them out of the spoils, and the other prey they had taken, silver, and gold, 
and garments. So when they had all these honours bestowed on them, according 
to his own appointment made to every. one, and he had wished: all sorts of hap- 
piness to the whcle army, he came down, among the great acclamations which 
were made to him, and then betook himself to offer thank offerings [to the gods, | 
and at once sacrificed a vast number of oxen, that stood ready at the altars, and 
distributed them among the army to feast on. And when he had staid three 
days among the principal commanders, and so long feasted with them, he sent 
away the rest of his army to the several places where they would be every 
one best situated; but permitted the tenth legion to stay as a guard at Je. 
rusalem, and did. not send them away beyond Euphrates, where they had been 
before. And as he remembered that the twelfth legion had given way to the 
Jews under Cestius their general, he expelled them out of all Syria; for they 
had lain formerly at Raphanea, and. sent them away to a place called Meletine, 
near Euphrates, which is in the limits of Armenia and Cappadocia: he also 
thought fit that two of the legions should stay with him till he should go inte 
Egypt. He then went down with his army to that Caesarea which lay by the 
seaside, and there laid up the rest of his spoils in great quantities, and gave order 
that the captives should be kept there; for the winte’ season hindered him then 
from sailing into Italy. . , 


——— 


CHAP. II. 


iow Titus eahibited all Sorts of Shows at Cesarea Philippi... Concerning 
Simeon the Tyrant, how he was taken, and reserved for the Triumph. 


§ 1. Now, at the same time that Titus Casar lay at the siege of Jerusalem, dia 
Vespasian go on board a merchant ship, and sailed from Alexandria to Rhodes, 
whence he sailed away in ships with three rows of oars; and as he'touched at 
several cities that lay in his road, he was joyfully received by them all, and so 
passed over from Ionia into Greece ; whence he set sail from Corcyra to the 
promontory of Iapyx, whence he took his journey by land. But as for Titus, he 
marched from that Ceesarea which lay by the seaside, and came to that which is 
named Caesarea Philippi, and staid there a considerable time, and exhibited all 
sorts of shows there. And here a great number of the captives were destroyed, 
sine being thrown to wild beasts, and others in multitudes forced to kili one 

nother, as if they were their enemies. And here it was that Titus was informed 
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of the seizure of Simon, the son of Gioras, which was made after the manner 
following :—This Simon, during the siege of Jerusalem, was in the upper city, 
but when the Roman army was gotten within the walls, and were laying the city 
waste, he then took the most faithful of his friends with him, and among them 
some that were stonecutters, with those iron tools which belonged to their oc- 
cupation, and as great a quantity of provisions as would suffice them for a 
long time, and let himself and all of them down into.a certain subterraneous 
cavern that was not visible above ground. Now so far as had been digged 
ef old, they went. onward along it without disturbance; but where they met 
with solid earth, they dug a mine under ground, and this in hopes that they should 
be able to proceed so far as to rise from under ground in a safe place, and by that 
means escape. But when they came to make the experiment, they were dis- 
appointed of their hope: for the miners could make but small progress, and that 
with difficulty also ;, insomuch that their provisions, though they distributed them 
by megsure, began to fail them. And now Simon, thinking he might be able to 
astonish and delude the Romans, put ona white frock, and buttoned upon him a 
purple cloak, and appeared out of the ground in the place. where the temple had 
‘formerly been. At the first, indeed, those that saw him were greatly astonished, 
and stood still where they were; but afterward they came nearer to him, and 
asked him, who he was? Now Simon would not tell them, but bid them call 
for their captain ; and when they ran to call him, Terentius Rufus,* who was left 
to command the army there, came to Simon, and learned of him the whole truth, 
and kept him in bonds, and let Caesar know that he was taken. Thus did God 
bring this man to be punished, for what bitter and savage tyranny he had exer- 
cised against his countrymen, by those who were his worst enemies; and this 
while he was not subdued by violence, but voluntarily delivered himself up to 
them to be punished, and that on the very same, account that he hai laid false 
accusations against many Jews, as if they were falling away to the Romans, and 
had barbarously slain them; for wicked actions do not escape the divine anger, 
nor is justice too weak to punish offenders, but in time overtakes those that trans. 
gress its laws, and inflicts its punishments upon the wicked in a manner so much 
‘more severe, as they expected to escape it, on account of their not being punished 
immediately.t | Simon was made sensible of this by falling under the indignation 
_of the Romans. This rise of his out of the ground did also, occasion the disco- 
very of a great number of others of the seditious at that time, who had hidden 
themselves under ground. | But for Simon, he, was brought to Cesar in bonds, 
when he was come back.to that Caesarea which was on the seaside, who gave 
order that he should be kept against that triumph which he was to celebrate at 
Rome upon this occasion. 7 


CHAP. II. 


How Titus, upon the Celebration of his Brother’s and Father’s Birthdays, had many 
of the Jews slain. Concerning the Danger the Jews were in at Antioch by 
Means of the Transgression and Impiety of one Antiochus a Jew. 


§ 1. Wuirr Titus was at Cesarea, he solemnized the birthday of his brother 
(Womitian] after a splendid manner, and inflicted a great deal of the punishment 
intended for the Jews in honour of him; for the number of those that were now 
slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, and fought with one another, 


* This Terentius Rufus, as Reland in patt observes here, is the same person whom the Talmndists 
eall Turnus Rufus, of whom they relate, that he ploughed up Sion as a field, and made Jerusalem become 
us heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high places of a forest ; which was long before foretwid ag 
the prophet Micah, iti. 12, and quoted from him in the prophecies of Jeremiah, xxvi. 18. , 
* $ See Eccles. viii. 11. ; 
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exceeded two thousand five hundred. Yet did allthis seem to the Romans, wien 
they were thus destroyed ten thousand several ways, to bea punishment ‘beneath 
their deserts. After this; Cassar came to Berytus,* which is a city cf Phoenicia, 
and a Roman colony, and staid there a longer time, and exhibited a still more 
pompous solemnity about his father’s birth day, both in the magnificence of the 
shows, and in the other vast expenses he waz at in his devices thereto belonging ; 
so that a great multitude of the captives were here destroyed after the same man- 
ner as before. ) in vat 

2. It happened also about this time that the Jews who remained at Antioch 
were under accusations, and im danger of perishing, from the’ disturbances: that 
were raised against them by the Antiochians; and this both on account of tae 
slanders spread abroad at this time against them, and on account of what pranks 
they had played not long before, which | am obliged: to describe without fail, 
though briefly, that | may the better connect my narration of future actions’ with 
those that went: before. : ‘ . 

3. For as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed over all'the habitable earth 
among its inhabitants, so it is very much intermingled with’ Syria, by reason of 
its neighbourhood, and had tha greatest multitudes in Antioch, by reason! of the 
largeness of the city, wherein the kings, after Antiochus, hadafforded them a ha. 
bitation with the most undisturbed tranquillity ; for thowgh Antiochus, who was 
called E:piphanes, laid Jerusalem waste, and spoiled the temple, yet did those that 
succeeded him in the kingdom restore all the donations that were made of brass 
tothe Jews of Antioch, and dedicated them to their synagogue, and granted them 
the enjoyment of equal privileges of citizens with the Greeks themselves ; andias 
the succeeding kings treated them after the same manner, they both multiplied to 
a great number, and adorned their templef gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been. given them. ‘They also made 
proselytes of a great many of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby after a sort 
brought them to be a portion of their own body. But about this time, when the 
present war began, and Vespasian was newly sailed to Syria, and all men had 
taken up a great hatred against the Jews, then it was that a certain’ pérson whose 
name was Antiochus, being one of the Jewish nation, and greatly respected on 
account of his father, who was governort of the Jews at Antioch, came upon the 
theatre at a time when the people of Antioch were assembled together, and be- 
came an informer against his father, and accused botly him‘ and others; that they 
had resolved to burn the whole city in: one night; he also delivered up to'them 
some Jews that were foreigners, as partners in‘ their resolutions. When tae 
people heard this, they could not refrain their passion; but commanded that tavse 
who were delivered up to them should have fire brought to'burn'them, who were, 
accordingly, all burnt upon the theatre immediately. They did also fall violently 
upon the multitude of the Jews, as supposing that, by punishing them suadenty, 
they should save theirown city. As for Antiochus, he aggravated the rage they 
were in, and thought to give them a' demonstration of his own conversion, and of 
his hatred of the Jewish customs, by sacrificing after the manner of the Greeks ; 
he persuaded the rest also to compel them to do the same, because they would 
by that means discover who they were that had plotted against them, since they 
would not do'so’; and when the people of Antioch tried the experiment, some few 
complied, but those that would not do so were slain. As for Antiochus himself, 
he obtained soldiers from the Roman commander, and became.a severe master 

* This Berytus was certaiily a: Ronian colony, arid has coins extant that witness the same, as Hudsce 
gud Spanheim inform.us. See the note on Antiq. B. xvi. ch. xi. sect. 1. } 

Tt te. their synagogue. See the note on B. vi. ch. x. sect. 1. 

+ TkeJews at Antioch and Alexandria, the two principal cities’ in all the east, had allowed them, 
both by the Macedonians, and afterward by the Romans,.a governor of theirown, who was.exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the other civil governors. Ile was calied sometimes barely governor, sometimes ethe 
narch, and [at Alexandria] alabarch, as Dr. Hudson takes notice on this place out of Fuller’s Miscella- 


mes. They had the like governor or governots ailowed them at Babylon under their captivity there, a¢ 
5 tbe history of Susanna implies . 
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aver h's own citizens, not permitting them to rest on the seventh day, but forcing 
them to do all that they usually did on other days; and to that degree of distress 
did he reduce them in this matter, that the rest of the seventh day was dissolved 
not only at Antioch, but the same thing which took thence its rise was done in 
other cities also, in ike manner, for some small time. 

4, Now, after these misfortunes had happened to the Jews at Antioch, a second 
calamity befell them, the description of which when we were going about, we 
premised the account foregoing : for upon this accident, whereby the four-square 
market-place was burnt down, as well as the archives, and the place where the 
public records were preserved, and the royal palaces (and it was not without dif- 
ficulty that the fire was then put a stop to, which was likely, by the fury where. 
With it was carried along, to have gone over the whole city,) Antiochus accused 
the Jews as the occasion of all the mischief that was done. Now this induced 
the people of Antioch, who were now under the immediate persuasion, by reason 
of the disorder they were in, that this calumny was true, and would have been 
under the same persuasion, even though they had not borne an ill will at the Jews 
before, to believe this man’s accusation, especially when they considered what 
had been done before, and.this to such a degree, that they all fell violently upon 
those that were accused, and this like madmen, in a very furious rage also, even 
as if they had seen the Jews in a manner setting fire themselves to the city: nor 
was it without difficulty that one Cneas Collegas, the legate, could prevail with 
them to permit the affairs to be laid before Cesar ; for as to Cecennius Petus, the 
president of Syria, Vespasian had already sent him away; and so it happened, 
that he was not yet come back thither. But when Collegas had made a careful 
inquiry into the matter, he found out the truth, and that not one of those Jews that 
were accused by Antiochus had any hand in it, but that all was done by some 
vile persons greatly in debt, who supposed, that if they could once set fire to the 
market-place and burn the public records, they should have no farther demands 
made upon them. So the Jews were under great disorder and terror, in the 
ancertain expectations of what would be the upshot of these accusations against 
them. 


po an 


CHAP. IV. 


How Vespasian was received at Rome ; as also how the Germans revolted from the 
Romans, but. were subdued. That the Samartians. overran. Mysia, but. were 
compelled to return to their own Country again. 


§ 1. Anp now Titus Cesar, upon the news that was brought him concerning his 
father; that his coming was much desired by all the Italian cities, and that Rome 
especially received him with great alacrity and splendour, betook himself to re- 
joicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now freed from the solicitude he 
nad been under, after the most agreeable manner. For al! men that were in Italy 
showed their respects to him in theu’ minds before he came thither, as if he were 
already come, as esteeming the very expectation they had of him to be his reaj 
presence, on account of the great desires they had to see him, and because the 
good will they bore him was entirely free and unconstrained ; for it was a desi- 
rable thing to the senate, who well remembered’ the calamities they had under. 
gone in the late changes of their governors, to receive a governor who was 
adorned with the gravity of old age, and with the highest skill in the actions of 
war, whose advancement would be, as they knew, for nothing else but for the 
preservation of those that were .o be governed. Moreover, the people had been 
so harassed by their civil miseries, that they were still more earnest for his 
coming immediately, as supposing they should then:be firmly delivered from their 
calamities, and believed they should then recover their secure tranquility and 
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prosperity ; and for the soldiery, they had.the principal regard to tim, for they 
were chiefly apprized of his great exploits in war; and, since they had expe 
rienced the want of skill and want of courage in other commanders, they were 
very desirous to be freed from that great shame they had undergone by their 
means, and heartily wished to receive such a prince as might be a security and 
an ornament to them. © And as this good will to Vespasian was universal, those 
that enjoyed any remarkable dignities could not have patience enough to stay in 
Rome, but made haste to meet him at a very great distance from it: nay, indeed, 
none of the rest could endure the delay of seeing hirn, but did all pour out of the 
city in such crowds, and were so universally possessed with the opinion, that it 
was easier and better for them to go out than to stay there, that this was the very 
first time that the city joyfully perceived itself almost empty of its citizens; for. 
those that staid within were fewer than those that went out. But as soon as the 
news was come that he was hard by, and those that had met him at first related 
with what good humour he received every one that came to him, then it was that 
the whole multitude that had remained in the city, with their wives and children, 
came into the road, and waited for him there; and for those whom he passed by, 
Shey made all sorts of acclamations on account of the joy they had to see him, ana 
‘:¢ pleasantness of his countenance, and styled him their benefactor and saviour, 
and the only person who was worthy to be ruler of the city of Rome.. And now 
the city was like a temple, full of garlunds and sweet odours; nor was it easy for 
him to come to the royal palace, for the multitude of people that stood about him; 
where yet at last he performed his sacrifices of thanksgiving to his household 
gods, for his safe return to the city. ‘The multitude did also betake themselves 
to feasting ; which feasts and drink offerings they celebrated by their tribes, and 
their families, and their neighbourhoods, and still prayed God to grant that Ves- 
;asian, his sons, and all their posterity might continue in the Roman government 
for a very long time, and that his dominion might be preserved from all opposi- 
tion. And this was the manner in which Rome so joyfully received Vespasian, 
and thence grew immediately into a state of great prosperity. — 

2. But before this time, and while Vespasian was about Alexandria, and ‘Titus 
was lying at the siege of Jerusalem, a great multitude of the Germans were in 
commotion, and tended to rebellion; and as the Gauls in their neighbourhood 
joined with them, they conspired together, and had therepy great hopes of suc 
cess, and that they should free themselves from the dominion of the Romans 
The motives that induced the Germans to this attempt for a revolt, and for be 
ginning the war, were these.—In the first place, the nature [of the people, | which 
was destitute of just reasdnings, and ready to throw themselves rashly into dan- 
ger upon small hopes: in the next place, the hatred they bore to those that were 
their governors, while their nation had never been, conscious of subjection to.any 
but to. the Romans, and that by compulsion only. Besides these motives, it wag 
the opportunity that now offered itself which above all the rest prevailed with 
them so to do; for when they saw the Roman government. in a great internal 
disorder, by the continual changes of its rulers, and understood that every part 
of the habitable earth under them was in an unsettled and tott ring condition. 
they thought this was the best opportuaity that could afford atself for themselves 
to make a sedition, when the state of the Romans was so ill. Classicus* also 

* This Classicus, and Civilis, and Cerealis, are names well known in Tacitus; the two former as 
moving sedition against the Roinans, and the lust as sent to repress them by Vespasian, jus: as they are 
here described in Josephus, which is the case also of Fonteius Agrippa, and Rubrius Gallus, in secc. 3, 
But as to the very favourable account presently given of Domitian, particularly as to his designs in this 
bis Gallic and German expedition, it is not a little contrary to that in Suetonius, Vesp. sect: 7. Nor are 
she veasons unobvious that might cecasion this great diversity: Domitian was one of Josephus’s patrons, 
an! when he published these books of the Jewish war, was very young, and had hardly begun those 
wcked practices which rendered him so infamous afterward ; while Suetonius seems to have been toa 


y ung, and too low in life, to receive any remarkable favours from him, as Domitian was certainly very 
wl and ciuei, and generally hated, when Suetonius wrote about him. + / 
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and Vitellius,* two or their comiianders, puffed them up with such hopes. ‘These 
had, for a Jong time, been openty desirous of such an innovation, and were in 
duced by the present oppo-:tuniity to venture upon the declaration of their senti- 
ments; the multitude was also ready, and when these men told them of what 
they intended to attempt, that news was gladly received by them. So when a 
great part of the Germans had agreed to rebel, and the rest were no better dis- 
posed, Vespasian, as guided by divine Providence, sent letters to Petilius Cerealis, 
who had formerly had the command of Germany, whereby he declared him te 
have the dignity of consul, and commanded him to take upon him the government 
of Britain; so he went whither he was ordered to go, and when he was informed 
of the revolt of the Germans, he fell upon them as soon as they were gotten to- 
eether, and put his army in battle array, and slew a great multitude of them ip 
he fight, and forced them to leave off their madness, and to grow wiser; nay, 
had he not fallen thus suddenly upon them on the place, it had not been long eré 
they would, however, have been brought to punishment; for as scon as ever the 
news of their revolt was come to Rome, and Cesar Domitian was made acquainted 
with it, he made no delay even at that his age, when he was exceeding young, 
but undertook this weighty affair. He had a courageous mind from his father, 
and had made greater improvements than belonged to such an age: accordingly, 
he marched against the barbarians immediately ; whereupon their hearts failed 
them at the very rumour of his approach, and they submitted themselves to him 
with fear, and thought it a happy thing that they were brought under their old 
yoke again without suffering any farther mischiefs. When, therefore, Domitian 
had settled all the affairs of Gaul in such good order, that it would not be easily 
put into disorder any more, he returned to Rome with honour and glory, as 
having performed such exploits as were above his own age, but worthy of so great 
a father. 
3. At the very same time with the forementioned revolt of the Germans, did 
the bold attempt of the Scythians against the Romans concur; for those Scythians 
who are called Sarmatians, being a very numerous people, transported themselves 
over the Danube into Mysia without being perceived; after which by their vio- 
lence and entirely unexpected assault, they slew a great many of the Romans 
that guarded the frontiers ; and as the consular legate Fonteius Agrippa came to 
meet them, and fought courageously against them, he was slain by them. They 
then overran all the region that had been subject to him, tearing and rending 
every thing that fell in their way. But when Vespasian. was informed of what_ 
hau happened, and how Mysia was laid waste, he sent away Rubrius Gallus to 
punish these Sarmatians; by whose means many of them perished in the battles 
he fought against them, and that part which escaped fled with fear to their own 
country. So when this general had put an end to the war, he provided for the 
future security of the country also; for he placed more and more numerous gar- 
risons in the place, till he made it altogether impossible for the barbarians to pasa 
over the river any more. And thus had this war in Mysia a sudden conciasion 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Sabbatic River which Titus saw as he was journeying through Sy 
ria; and how the People of Antioch came with a Petition to Titus against the 
Jews, but were rejected by him: as also concerning Titus’s and Vespa- 
sian’s Triumph. 


‘ 


§ 1. Now Titus Cesar tarried sometime at Berytus, as we told you before. He 
thence removed, and exbibited magnificent shows in all those cities of Syna, 
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through which be went, and made use of the captive Jews as public instances of 
the destruction of that nation. He then saw a river as he went along, of such ¢ 
nature as deserves to be recorded in history ; it runs in the middle between Arcea, 
belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom and Raphanea. It hath somewhat very peculiar 
init; for when it runs, its current is strong, and has plenty of water, after which 
its springs fail for six days together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may see; 
after which days it runs on the seventh day as it did before, and as though it had 
undergone no change at all: it hath also been observed to keep thig order per 
petually and exactly ; whence it is that they call it the Sabbatic river,* that name 
being taken from the sacred seventh day among the Jews. 

2. But when the people’of Antioch were informed that Titus was approaching, 
they were so glad at it, that they could not keep within their walls, but hasted 
away to give him the meeting ; nay, they proceeded as far as thirty furlongs and 
more with that intention. ‘These were not the men only, but a multitude of women 
ulso, with their children, did the same, and when they saw him coming up to 
them, they stood on both sides of the way, and stretched out their right hands, 
saluting him, and making all sorts of acclamations to him, and turned back toge 
ther with him. They also, among all the acclamations they made to him, he- 
sought him all the way they went to eject the Jews out of their city ; yet did not 
Pitus at all yield to this their petition, but gave them the bare hearing of it qui- 
etly. However, the Jews were in a great deal of terrible fear under the uncer. 
tainty they were in what his cpinion was, and what he would do to them: for 
Titus did not stay at Antioch, but continued his progress immediately to Zeugma, 
which lies upon the Euphrates, whither came to him messengers from Vologeses 
king of Parthia, and brought hima crown of gold upon the victory he had gained 
over the Jews; which he accepted of, and feasted the king’s messengers, and 
then came back to Antioch. And when the senate and people of Antioch earn- 
zstly entreated him to come upon their theatre, where their whole multitude was 
assembled, and expected him, he complied with great humanity ; but when they 
pressed him with much earnestness, and continually begged of him that he would 
cyect the Jews out of their city, he gave them this very pertinent answer :—‘ How 
can this be done, since that country of theirs, whither the Jews must be obliged 
then to retire, is destroyed, and no place will receive them besides?” Whereupon 
the people of Antioch, when they had failed of success in their first request, made 
him a second; for they desired that he would order those tables of brass to be 
removed on which the Jews’ privileges were engraven. However, Titus would 
not grant that neither, but permitted the Jews of Antioch to continue to enjoy the 
very same privileges in that city which they had before, and then departed for 
Kgypt; and as he came to Jerusalem in his progress, and compared the melan 
choly condition he saw it then in with the ancient glory of the city, and called 
to mind the greatness of its present ruins, as well as its ancient splendour, he 
could not but pity the destruction of the city, so far was he from boasting that so 
great and goodly a city as that was had been by him taken by force; nay, he 
frequently cursed those that had been the authors of their revolt, and had brought 
such a punishment upon the city; insomuch that it openly appeared, that he did 
not desire that such a calamity as this punishment of theirs amounted to should 
be a demonstration of his courage. Yet was there no small quantity of the riches 
that had been in that city still found among its ruins, a great deal of which the 
Romans dug up; but the greatest part was discovered by those who were cap 
tives, and so they carried it away: I meamthe gold and the silver, and the rest of 

* Since in these latter ages this Sabbatic raver, once so famous, which, by Josephus’s account here, ran 


" every seventh day, and rested on s7z, but according to Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxi. 11, ran perpetually on siz 
ways, and rested every seventh (though it no way appears by either of their accounts that the seventh dey 
vt this river was the Jewish seventh day or Sabbath,) is quite vanished, [ shall add no more about it; 
only see Dr. Hudson’s note. In Varenius’s Geography, I. 17, the reader will find several instances of such 
periodical fountains and rivers, though none of their periods were that of just a week, as @ old this 
@ pears ta hove been 
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that most precious furniture which the Jews had, and which the owners had trea. 
sured up under ground against the uncertain fortunes of war. 

3. So Titus took the journey he intended to Egypt, and passed over the desert 
very suddenly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a resolution to go to Romé 
by sea. And ashe was accompanied by two legions, he sent each of them again 
to the places whence they had before come; the fifth he sent to Mysia and the 
fifteenth to Pannonia: as for the leaders of the captives, Simon and John, with 
the other seven hundred men, whom he had selected out of the rest, as being 
eminently tall and handsome of body, he gave order that they should be soon 
carried to Italy, as xesolving to produce them in his triumph. So when he had 
had a prosperous voyage to > his mind, the city of Rome. behaved itself in his re- 
ception, and their meeting him at a distance as it did in the case of his father. 
But what made the most splendid appearance in 'Titus’s opinion was, when his 
father met him and received him; but still the multitude of the citizens conceived 
the greatest joy when they saw them all three* together, as they did at this time: 
nor were many days overpast when they determined to have but one triumph; that 
should be common to both of them, on account of the glorious exploits they had 
performed, although the senate had decreed each of them a separate triamph by 
himself. So when notice had been given beforehand of the day appointed for this 
pompous solemnity to be made on account of their victories, not one of the im- 
mense multitude was left in the city, but every body went out so far as to gain 
oniy astation where they might stand, and left only such a passage as was neces- 
sary for those that were to be seen to go along it. 

4. Now, ull the soldiery marched out beforehand, by companies, and in their 
several ranks, under their several commanders, in the night-time, and were about 
the gates, not of the upper palaces, but those near the temple of Isis; for there 
it was that the emperors had rested the foregoing night. And as soon as ever 
it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out, crowned with laurel, and clothed in 
those ancient purple habits which were proper to their family, and then went as 
far as Octavian’s walks: for there it was that the senate and the principal rulers, 
and those that had been recorded as of the equestrian order, waited for them. 
Now, a tribunal had been erected before the cloisters, and ivory chairs had been 
set upon it, when they came and sat downupon them. Whereupon the soldiery 
made an acclamation of joy to them immediately, and all gave them attestations 
of their valour; while they were themselves without their arms, and only in their 
silken garments, and crowned. with laurel: then Vespasian accepted of these 
shouts of theirs; but while they were still disposed to go on in such acclama- 
lions, he gave them a signal of silence. And when every body entirely held 
their peace, he stood up, and covering the g¥eatest part of his head with his cloak, 
he put up the accustomed solemn prayers : the like prayers did Titus put up also : 

after which prayers Vespasian made a short speech to all the people, and then sent 
away the soldiers to a dinner prepared for them by the emperors. Then did he 
retire to that gate which was called the Gate of the Pomp, because pompous 
shows do always go through that gate: there it was that they tasted some food ; and 
when they had put on. their triumphal g garments, and had offered sacrifices to the 
gods that were placed: at the gate, they sent the triumph forward, and marched 
through the theatres, that they might be the more easily seen by the multitudes 

5. Now it is: impossible to describe the multitude of the shows’as they desarve, 
and the magnificence of them all; such, indeed, as a man could not easily think 
of, as performed either by the labour of workmen, or the variety of riches, or the 
rarities of nature: for almost all such curiosities as the most happy men ever 
get by piecemeal wem~ here one heaped on another, and those both admirable 
and costly in their nature ; ard as all brought together on that day demonstrated 
the vastness of the dominions of the Romans ;_ for there was here to be seen a 
mighty quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, contrived into all sorts of things, 


* Vespasian, and his two sous, Titus and Domitian. 
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and did not appear as carried along in pompous show only, out, as a man may 
say, running along like a river. Some parts were composed of the rarest purple 
hangings, and so carried along, and others accurately represented to the life 
what was embroidered by the art of the Babylonians. There were also precious 
stones that were transparent, some set in crowns of gold and some in other ouches - 
as the workmen pleased; and of these such a vast number were brought, that 
we could not but thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them to be rarities. 
The images of the gods were also carried, being as well wonderful for their large. 
ness as made very artificially, and with great skill of the workmen: nor were 
any of these images of any other than very costly materials ; and many species 
of animals were brought, every one in their own natural ornaments. The men 
also, who brought every one of these shows, were great multitudes, and adorned 
with purple garments, all over interwoven with gold ; those that were chosen fo1 
carrying these pompous shows having also about them such magnificent orna- 
ments as were both extraordinary and surprising. Besides these, one might see 
that even the great number of the captives was not unadorned, while the variety 
that was in their garments and their fine texture concealed from the sight the de- 
formity of their bodies. But what afforded the greatest surprise of all was, the 
structure of the pageants that were borne along ; for, indeed, he that met them 
could not but be afraid that the bearers would not be able firmly enough to sup 

port them, such was their magnitude: for many of them were so made that they 
were on three or even four stories one above another. ‘The magnificence als¢ 
of their structure afforded one both pleasure and surprise ; for upon many of 

them were laid carpets of gold. ‘There was also wrought gold and ivory fast 

ened about them all, and many resemblances of the war, and those in severa: 
ways,, and variety of contrivances, affording a most lively portraiture of itself: 
for there was to be seen a happy country laid waste, and entire squadrons of en- 
emies slain; while some of them ran away, and some were carried into captivity, 
with walls of great altitude and magnitude overthrown, and ruined by machines, 

with the strongest fortifications taken, and the walls of most populous cxes upon the 

tops of hills seized on, and an army pouring itself within the walls ; as‘atso every 
place full of slaughter, and supplications of the enemies when they were no longer 
able to lift up their hands in way of opposition. Fire also sent upon temples waa 
here represented, and houses overthrown, and falling upon their owners: rivers 
also, after they came out of a large and melancholy desert, ran down, not into a 
land cultivated, nor as drink for men.or for cattle, but through a land still on fire 
upon every side ; for the Jews related that such a thing they had undergone du. 
ring this war. Now, the workmanship of these representations was so magnificent 
and lively in the constructon of the things, that it exhibited what had been done 
to such as did not see it, as if they had been there really present. On the top of 
every one of these pageants, was placed the commander of the city that was taken, 
and the manner wherein he was taken. Moreover, there followed those pageants 
a great number of ships; and for the other spoils they were carried in great 
plenty. But for those* that were taken in the temple of Jerusalem, they made 
the greatest figure of them all; that is, the golden table of the weight of many 
talents; the candlestick also, that was made of gold, though its construction were 
now changed from that which we made use of: for its middle shaft was fixed 
upon a basis, and the small branches were produced out of it to a great length, 

laving the likeness of a trident in their position, and had every one a socket made 


* See the representations of these Jewish vessels, as they still stand on Titus’s triumphal arch at Rome, 
n Reland’s very curious book, de Spoliis Templi throughout. But what things are chiefly to be noted 
ure these.—/1.) That Josephus says, the candlestick here carried in this triumph was not thoroughly 
zike that which was used in the temple, which appears in the number of the little knops and flowers 1 
inat on the triumphal arch not well agreeing with Moses’ description, Exod. xxv. 31—36, (2.) ‘The 
smallness of the branches in Josephus, compared with the thickness of those on that arch. (3.) That the 
Law or Pentateuch does not appear on that arch at all, thoughJosephus, an eyewitness, assures us it wa 
carried m this vrocession. Al! which things deserve the consideration of the inquisitive reader 
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ef brass for a lamp at the tops of them. These lamps were in number seven 
and represented the dignity of the number seven among the Jews ; and the last 
of all the spoils was carried the laws of the Jews. After these spoils passed by a 
great many men carrying the images of victory, whose structure was entirely ei 
ther of ivory or of gold. After which Vespasian marched in the first place, and 
Titus followed him; Domitian also rode along with them, and made a glorious 
appearance, and rode on a horse that was worthy of admiration. 

6. Now the last part of this pompous show was at the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, whither when they were come they stood still; for it was the Romans’ 
ancient custom to stay till somebody brought the news that the general of the 
enemy was slain. . This general was Simon, the son of Gioras, who had then 
been led in this triumph among the captives; a rope had also been put upon his 
head, and he had been drawn into a proper cath in the forum, and had withal 
been tormented by those that drew him along; and the law of the Romans re- 
quired that malefactors condemned to die should be slain there. Accordingly, 
when it was related that there was an end of him, and all the people had set up 
a shout for joy, they then began to offer those sacrifices which they had conse- 
erated, in the prayers used in such solemnities, which, when they had finished, 
they went away to the palace. And as for some of the spectators, the emperors 
entertained them at their own feast; and for all the rest there were noble pre- 
parations made for their feasting at home; for this was a festival day to the citv 
of Rome, as celebrated for the victory obtained by their army over their enemies | 
for the end that was now put to their civil miseries, and for the commencement 
of their hopes of future prosperity and happiness. 

7. After these triumphs were over, and after the affairs of the Romans were 
settled on the surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a temple to Peace, 
which was finished in so short a time and so glorious a manner as was beyond 
all human expectation and opinion: for he having now by Providence a vast quan-_ 
tity of wealth, besides what he had formerly gained in his other exploits, he had 
this temple adorned with pictures and statues ; for in this temple was collected 
and reposited all such rarities as men aforetime used to wander all over the hab- 
itable world to see, when they had a desire to see one of them after another : 
he also laid up therein those golden vessels and instruments that were taken out 
ofthe Jewish temple as ensigns of his glory. But still he gave order that they 
should lay <p their law, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the royal palace 
itself, and map them there. 


ees 


CHAP. VI. 


é e 
Concerning Macherus, and how Lucilius Bassus took that Citadel and oiher Places 


ee Now Lucilius Bassus was sent as legate into Judea, and there he received 
the army from Cerealis Vitellianus, and took that citadel which was in Herodium, 
together with the garrison that was init: after which he got together all the sol- 
diery that was there (which was a large body but dispersed into several parties,) 
with the tenth legion, and resolved is make war upon Macherus; for it was . 
highly necessary ‘that this citadel should be demolished, lest it might be a means 
of drawing away many into a rebellion, by reason of its strength: forthe nature 

uf the place was very capable of affording the surest hopes of safety to those that 
possessed it ; as well as delay and fear.to those that should attack it; for what 
was walled in was itself a very rocky hill, elevated to a very great height, which 
circumstance alone made it very hard to be subdued. It was also so contrived by 
nature, that it could not be easily ascended; for it is, as it were, ditched about 
with such valleys on all sides, and to such a depth, that the eye cannot reach their 
~ottoms, and such as are not easily to be passed over, and even such as it is im 
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possible to fill up with earth. For that valley whicn cuts 1t onthe west extends to 
threescore furlongs, and did not end till it came to the lake Asphaltitis; on the 
same side it was also that Macherus had the tallest top of its hill elevated above 
the rest. But then, for the valleys that lay on the north and south sides, although 
they be not so large as that already described, yet is it, in like manner, an imprac 
ticable thing to think of getting over them ; and for the valley that lies on the 
east side, its depth is found to be not less than a hundred cubits. It extends a: 
far as a mountain that lies over against Macherus, with which it is bounded. 

2. Now when Alexander [Janneus,] the king of the Jews, observed the nature 
of this place, he was the first who built a citadel here, which afterwards was de 
molished by Gabinius when he made war against Aristobulus. But when Herod 
came to be king, he thought the place to be worthy of the utmost regard, and of 
being built upon in the firmest manner, and this especially because it lay so neat 
to Arabia ; for it is seated in a convenient place on that account, and hath a pro. 
spect toward that country: he, therefore, surrounded a large space of ground 
with walls and towers, and built a city there, out of which city there was a way 
that led up to the very citadel itself on the top of the mountain: nay, more 
than this, he built a wall round that top of the hill, and erected tewers at the cor- 
ners of a hundred and sixty cubits high; in the middle of which place he built a 
palace, after a magnificent manner, wherein were large and beautiful edifices. He 
also made a great many reservoirs for reception of water, that there might be 
plenty of it ready for all uses, and those in the properest places that were afford- 
ed him there. Thus did he, as it were, contend with the nature of the place, 
that he might exceed its natural strength and security, which yet itself rendered 
it hard to be taken by those fortifications which were made by the hands of men. 
Moreover, he puta large quantity of darts, and other machines of war, into it, and 
contrived to get every thing thither that might any way contribute to its inhabi- 
tants’ security under the longest siege possible. 

3. Now within this place there grew a sort of rue,* that deserves our wonder 
on account of its largeness; for it is no way inferior to any fig-tree whatsoever, 
either in height or in thickness ; and the report is, that it had lasted ever since the 
times of Herod, and would probably have Jasted much longer, had it not been cut 
down by those Jews who took possession of the place afterward. But still in that 
valley which encompasses the city on the north side, there is a certain place 
called Baaras, which produces a root} of the same name with itself: its colour 
is like to that of flame, and towards the evening it sends out a certain ray like 
lightning ; it is not easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from their 
hands, nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, yntil either the urine of a woman 
or her menstrual blood be poured upon it: nay, even then it is certain death to 
those that touch it, unless any one take and hang the root itself down from his 
nand, and so carry it away. It may also be taken another way without danger, 
which is this. —They dig a trench quite round about it, till the hidden part: of the 
root be very small, they then tie a dog-to it ; and when the dog tries hard to fol- 
iow him that tied him, this root is easily plucked up ; but the dog dies immediately, 
us if it were instead of the man that would take the plant away; nor after this 
need any one be afraid of taking it into their hands. Yet after all this pains in 
vetting, it is only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, that if it be only 
brought to the sick persons, it quickly drives away those called demons, which are 
no other than the spirits of the wicked that enter into men that are alive, and kill 
them, unless they can obtain some help against them. Tlere are also fountains 


* Spanheim observes here, that in Grecia Major and Sicily they had rue prodigiously great and dura- 
ble, like this rue at Macherus. : 

t This strange account of the place and root Baaras seems to have been taken from the magicians, an 
he root to have been made use ofin the days of Josephus in that superstitious way of casting out demons, 
supposed by him to have been derived from King Solomon, of which we have already seen he had a great 
opinion; Antiq. B. viii. ch. ii. sect. 5. We also may hence Jearn the true notion Josephus had of demons 
anc demoniacs, exactly jike that of the Jews and Christians in the New Testament, and the first fous 
senturies. See Antiq. B. vi. ch. viii. sect. 2; B. xi. ch. ii. sect 3, 
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of not water that flow out of this place, which have avery different taste one froim 
the other; for some of them are bitter and others of them are plainly sweet. 
Here also are many eruptions of cold waters, and this not only in the places that 
lie lower, and have their fountains near one another ; but, what is still more won- 
derful, here is to be seen a certain cave hard by, whose cavity is not deep, but it 
is covered over by a rock that is prominent: above this rock there stand up two 
[hills or] breasts, as it were, but a little distant one from another; the one of 
which sends out a fountain that is very cold, and the other sends out one that ts 
very hot; which waters, when they are mingled together, compose a most plea- 
sant bath: they are medicinal, indeed, for other maladies, but especially good for 
strengthening the nerves. ‘This place has in it also mines of sulphur and allum. 
4. Now when Bassus had taken a full view of this place, he resolved to besiege 
it, by filling up the valley that lay on the east side: so he fell hard to work, anc 
took great pains to raise his banks as soon as possible, and by that means to ren 
der the siege easy. .As for the Jews that were caught in that place, they sepa. 
rated themselves from the strangers that were with them, and they forced those 
strangers, as an otherwise useless multitude, to stay in the lower part of the city, 
and undergo the principal dangers, while they themselves seized on the upper 
citadel, and held it, and this both on account of its strength and to provide for 
their own safety. ‘They also supposed they might obtain their pardon, in case 
they should [at last] surrender the citadel. However, they were willing to make 
trial in the first place whether the hopes they had of avoiding a siege would come 
to any thing; with which intention they made sallies every day, and fought 
with those that met them, in which conflicts they were many of them slain, as 
they therein slew many of the Romans. But still it was the opportunities that 
presented themselves which chiefly gained both sides their victories ; these were 
gained hy’the Jews, when they fell upon the Romans as they were off their guard; 
but by the Romans, when upon the other’s sallies against their banks they fore. 
saw their coming, and were upon their guard when they received them. But the 
conclusion of this siege did not depend upon these bickerings; but a certain sur- 
prising accident, relating to what was done in this siege, forced the Jews to sur- 
render the citadel. There was acertain young man among the besieged, of great 
boldness, and very active of his hand; his name was Eleazar: he greatly sig- 
nalized himself in those sallies, and encouraged the Jews to go out in great num- 
bers, in order to hinder the raising of the banks, and did the Romans a vast deal 
of mischief when they came to fighting. He so managed matters, that those whe 
sallied out made their attacks easily, and returned back without danger, and this 
by still bringing up the rear himself. Now it happened, that on a certain time, 
when the fight was over, and both sides weré parted and retired home, he 
in way of contempt of the enemy, and thinking that none of them would begin the 
fight again at that time, staid without the gates, and talked with those that were 
upon the wall, and his mind was wholly intent upon what they said. Now acer 
tain person belonging to the Roman camp, whose name was Rufus, by birth an 
Egyptian, ran upon him suddenly, when nobody expected such a thing, amd 
carried him off, with his armour itself; while, in the meantime, those that saw it 
from the wall were under such an amazement, that Rufiis prevented their assist- 
ance, and carried Eleazar to the Romancamp. So the general of the Romans 
ordered that he should be taken up naked, set before the city to be seen, and 
sorely whipped before their eyes. Upon this sad accident that befell the young 
man, the Jews were terribly confounded, and the city, with one voice, sorely la- 
mented him, and the mourning proved greater than could well be supposed upon 
the calamity of a single person. When Bassus perceived that, he began to think 
of using a stratagem against the enemy, and was desirous to aggravate their 
erief, in order to prevail with them to surrender the city for the preservation of 
thatman. Nor did he fail of his hope ; for he commanded them to set up a crosx 
as if he were just going to hang Eleazar upon it immediately: the sight o7 thes 
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eccasioned a sore grief among those that were in the citadel, and they greaner 
vehemently, and cried out, that they could not bear to see him thus destroyed 
Whereupon Eleazar besought them not to disregard him, now he was going to suf 
fer a most miserable death, and exhorted them to save themselves, by yielding te 
the Roman power and good fortune, since all other people were now conquered 
by them. ‘These men were greatly moved with what he said, there being also 
many within the city that interceded for him, becayse he was of an eminent and 
very numerous family ; so they now yiclded to their passion of commiseration, 
contrary to their usual custom. Accordingly, they sent out immediately certain 
messengers, and treated with the Romans, in order to a surrender of the citadel 
to them, and desired that they might be permitted to go away, and take Eleazar 
along with them. ‘Then did the Romans and their general accept of these terms ; 
while that, multitude of strangers that were in the lower part of the city, hearing 
of the agreement that was made by the Jews for themselves alone, was resolved 
to fly away privately in the night-time ; but as soon as they had opened their 
gates, those that had come to terms with Bassus told him of it; whether it were 
that they envied the others’ deliverance, or whether it were done out of fear lest 
an occasion should be taken against them upon their escape, is uncertain. The 
most courageous, therefore, of those men that went out prevented the enemy, and 
got away, and fled for it; but for those men that were caught within, they were 
slain, to the number of one thousand seven hundred, as were the women and the 
children made slaves. But as Bassus thought he must perform the covenant he 
had made with those that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, and restored 
Eleazar to them. 

5. When Bassus had settled these affairs he marched hastily to the forest of 
Jarden, as it is called ; for he had heard that a great many of those that had fled_ 
from Jerusalem and Macherus formerly were there gotten together. When he 
was, therefore, come to the place, and understood that the former news was no 
mistake, he in the first place surrounded the whole place with his horsemen, that 
such of the Jews as had boldness enough to try to break through might have no 
way possible for escaping, by reason of the situation of these horsemen; and for 


the footmen, he ordered them to cut down the trees that were in the wood whither _ 


they were fled. So the Jews were under a necessity of performmg some glo. 
rious exploit, and of greatly exposing themselves in a battle, since they might, 
perhaps thereby escape. So they made a general attack, and with a great shout 
fell upon those that surrounded them, who received them with great courage , 
and so, while the one side fought desperately and the others would not yield, the 
tight was prolonged on that account. But the event of the battle did not answer 
the expectations of the assailants; for so it happened, that no more than twelve 
fell on the Roman side, with a few that were wounded ; but not one of the Jews 
escaped out of this battle, but they were all killed, being in the whole not fewer 
in number than three thousand, together with Judas, the son of Jairus, their gene- 
ral, concerning whom we have before spoken, that he had been a captain of a 
certain band at the siege of Jerusalem, and by going down into a certain vault 
under ground had privately made his escape. 

6. About the same time it was that Cesar sent a letter to Bassus, and to Libe. 
rus Maximus, who was the procurator [of Judea,] and gave order that all Judea 
snould be exposed to sale :* for he did not found any city here, but reserved the 
country for himself. However, he assigned a place for eight hundred men only, 
whom he had dismissed from his army, which he gave them for their habitation : 
1t 1s called Emmaus,t and is distant from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. He also 


* ft is very remarkable that Titus did not people this now desolate country of Judea, but ordered it to 
all sald ; nor, indeed, is it properly peopled at this day, but lies ready for its old inbabitants, the Jews, 

Pi ther future restoration, See Litecal Accom plishment of Prophecies, p. 77. 
« That the city of Emmaus or Ammaus in Josephus and oth ers, W hich was the plave of the governs 
ment of Julius Alricanus, in the beginning of the third century, and which he then procured to be rebuilt 
end after which rebuilding it was called A ‘icopolis, is entirely difierent from that Emmaus which is men 
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aid a tribute upon the Jews wheresoever they were, and enjoined every one of 
them to bring two drachme every year into the capitol, as they used to pay the 
asme to the temple at Jerusalem. And this was the state of the Jewish affairs 
@ this time. 


——— 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning the Calamity that befell Antiochus King of Commagene ; as also 
concerning the Alans, and what great Mischicfs they did to'the Medes 
and Armenians. 


- 


§ 1. Awnp now, in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian, it came to pass, 
that Antiochus, the king of Commagene, with all his family, fell into very great 
calamities. ‘Ihe occasion was this.—Cecennius Petus, who was president of 
Syria at this t.me, whether it were done out of regard to truth, or whether out’ 
of hatred to Antiochus (for which was the real motive was never thoroughly 
discovered,) sent an epistle to Czesar, and therein told him, that, ‘“ Antiochus, 
with his son Epiphanes, had resolved to rebel against the Romans, and had made 
a league with the king of Parthia to that purpose: that it was, therefore, fit to 
prevent them, lest they prevent us, and begin such a war as may cause a general 
disturbance in the Roman empire.” Now Cesar was disposed to take some care 
about the matter, since this discovery was made; for the neighbourhood of the 
kingdoms made this affair worthy of a greater regard: for Samosata, the capital 
of Commagene, lies upon Euphrates, and upon any such design could afford an 
easy passage over it to the Parthians, and could also afford them a secure 
reception. Petus was, accordingly, believed, and had authority given him of 
doing what he should think proper in the case; so he set about it without delay, 
and fell upon Commagene before Antiochus and his people had the least ex- 
pectation of his coming: he had with him the tenth legion, as also some cohorts 
and troops of horsemen. ‘These kings also came to his assistance, Aristobulus, 
king of the country called Chalcidene, and Sohemus, who was called king of 
Emesa. Nor was there any opposition made to his forces when they entered 
the kingdom ; for no one of that country would so much as lift up his hand 
against them. When Antiochus heard this unexpected news, he could not think 
in the least of making war with the Romans, but determined to leave his whole 
kingdom in the state wherein it now was, and to retire privately, with his wife 
and children, as thinking thereby to demonstrate himself to the Romans to be 
innocent as to the accusation laid against him. So he went away from that city 
as far as a hundred and twenty furlongs, into a plain, and there pitched his tents. 
2. Petus then sent some of his men to seize upon Samosata, and by their 
means took possession of that city, while he went himself to attack Antiochus 
with the rest of his army. However, the king was not prevailed upon by the 
distress he was in to do any thing in the way of war against the Romans, but 
bemoaned his own hard fate, and endured with patience what he was not able to 
prevent. But his sons, who were young and unexperienced in war, but of strong 
vodies, were not easily induced to bear this calamity without fighting. Epiphanes, 
therefore, and Callinicus, betook themselves to military force: and as the battle 
was a sore one, and las‘ed all the day long, they showed their own valour in a 
remarkable manner, and nothing but the approach of night put a period therete 
tioned by St. Luke, xxiv, 17; see Reland’s Palastina, lib. ii. page 429, and under the saine name Ane 
maus also. But he justly thinks that imSt Luke may well be the same with this Ammaus before us, e¢ 
pecially since the Greek copies here usually make it 60 furlongs distant from Jerusalem, as does St. Luke 
though the Latin copies say only 30 The place also allotted for these 800 soldiers, as for a Ruman gat 


rison, in this place, would most naturally be not so remote from Jerusalem as was the other Emmaus ee 
Nicopolis. RG 
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and that without any diminution of their forces: yet would not antiochus, upon 
this conclusion of the fight, continue there by any means, but took his wife and 
his daughters, and fied away with them to Cilicia, and by so doing, quite dis- 
couraged the minds of his own soldiers. Accordingly, they revolted, and went 
over to the Romans, out of the despair they were in of his keeping the kingdom ; 
and his case was locked upon by all as quite desperate. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary tliat Epiphanes and his soldiers should get clear of their enemies, before 
they became entirely destitute of any confederates: nor were there any more 
than ten horsemen witha him, who passed with him over ‘Euphrates, whence they 
went undisturbed to Vologeses, the king of Parthia, where they were not dis- 
regarded as fugitives, but had the same respect paid them asif they had retained 
their ancient prosperity. 

3. Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus, in Cilicia, Petus ordered a cen- 
turton to go to him, and send him in bonds to Rome. However, Vespasian could 
not endure to have a king brought to him in that manner, but thought it fit rather 
to have a regard to the ancient friendship that had been between them, than to 
preserve an inexorable anger upon the pretence of this war. Accordingly, he 
gave orders that they should take off his bonds, while he was still upon the read, 
and that he should not come to Rome but should now go and live at Lace 
demon: he also gave him large revenues, that he might live not only in plenty. 
but like a king also. When Epiphanes, who before was in great fear for his 
father, was informed of this, their minds were freed from that great and almost 
incurable concern they had been under. He also hoped that Cesar would be 
reconciled to them, upon the intercession cf Vologeses ; for although he lived in 
pienty, he knew not how to bear living out of the Roman empire. So Czesar 
gave him leave after an obliging manner, and he came to Rome; and as his 
father came quickly to him from Lacedemon, he had all sorts of respects paid 
him there, and there he remained. 

4. Now there was a nation of the Alans, which we have formerly mentioned* 
scmewhere as being Scythians, and inhabiting at the lake Meotis. This natica, 
about this time, laid a design of falling upon Media, and the parts beyond it, in 
order to plunder them; with which intention they treated with the king of Hyr 
cania for he was master of that passage which King Alexander [the Great] shut 
up with iron gates. ‘This king gave them leaye to come through them: so they 
came in great multitudes, and fell upon the Medes unexpectedly, and plundered 
their country, which they found full of people, and replenished with abundance 
of cattle; while nobody durst make any resistance against them; for Pacorus, 
the king of the country, had fled away for fear into places where they could not 
easily come at him, and had yielded up every thing he had to them, and had only 
saved his wife and his concubines from them, and that with difficulty also, after 
they had been made captives, by giving them an hundred talents for their ran 
som. ‘These Alans, therefore, plundered the country without opposition, and with 
great ease, and proceeded as far as Armenia, laying all waste before them. 
Now Tiridates was king of that country, who met them, and fought them, but 
had like to have been taken alive in the battle; for a certain man threw a net 
over him from a great distance, and had soon drawn him to him, unless he had 
immediately cut the cord with his sword, and ran away, and prevented it. So 
the Alans, being still more provoked by this fight, laid waste the country, and 
drove a great multitude of the men, and a great quantity of the other prey they 
had gutten cut of both kingdoms, along with them, and then retreated back te 
ther own country. ' 


# This is now wanting. 


on? 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Masada, and those Sicarit who kept it; and how Silva bewok himself 
to form the Siege ef that Citadel. Eleazar’s Spesches to the besieged 


§ 1. Wuen Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius Silva succeeded him as procura« 
tor there; who when he saw that all the rest of the country was subdued in this 
war, and that there was but one only strong hold that was stili in rebellion, he 
got all his army together, that lay in different places, aud made an expedition 
against it. This fortress was called Masada. It was one Eleazar, a potent man, 
and the commander of these Sicarii, that had seized upon it. He was a descend. 
ant from that Judas who rad persuaded abundance of the Jews, as we have for- 
merly related, not to submit to the taxation when Cyrenius was sent intu Judea 
to make one; for then it was that the Sicarii got together against those that were 
willing to submit to the Romans, and treated them in all respects asif they had 
been their enemies, both by plundering them of what they had, by driving away 
their cattle, and by setting fire to their houses; for they said that they differed 
not at all from foreigners, by betraying in so oa na a manner that freedom 
which Jews thought worthy to be contended for to ¢ie utmost, and by owning that 
they preferred slavery under the Romans before such a contention. Now this 
was in reality no better than a pretence and a cloak for the barbarity which was 
made use of by them, and to colour over their own avarice, which they after. 
wards made evident by their own actions; for those that were partners with 
(hem in their rebellion joined also with them in the war against the Romans, ana 
went farther lengths with them in their impudent undertakings against them; and 
when they were again convicted of dissembling in such their pretences, they stil. 
more abused those that justly reproached them for their wickedness. And, in. 
deed, that was a time most fertile in ail manner of wicked practices, insomuch 
that no kind of evil deeds were then left undone; nor could any one so much ag 
devise any bad thing that was new, so deeply were they all infected, and strove 
with one another in their single capacity, and in their communities, who shoula 
run the greatest lengths in impiety towards God, and in unjust actions towards 
their neighbours, the men of power oppressing the multitude, and the multitude 
earnestly labouring to destroy the men of power. The one part were desirous o1' 
tyrannizing over others, and the rest of offering violence to others, and of plun- 
dering such as were richer than themselves. ‘hey were the Sicarii who first be- 
gan these transgressions, and first became barbarous towards those allied to them, 
anc left no words of reproach unsaid, and no works of perdition untried, in order 
to destroy those whom their contrivances affected. Yet did John demonstrate by 
his actions that these Sicaril were more moderate than he was himself; for he 
not only slew all such as gave him good counsel to do what was right, but treated 
them worst of all, as the most bitter enemies that he had among all the citizens, 
nay, he filled his entire country with ten thousand instances of wickedness, such 
as a man, who was already hardened sufficiently in his impiety towards God, 
would naturally do; for the food was unlawful that was set upon his table, and 
he rejected those purifications that the law of his country had ordained: so that it 
was no longer a wonder if he, who was so mad in his impiety towards God, did 
not observe any rules of gentleness and common affection towards men. Again, 
therefore, what mischief was there which Simon the son of Gioras did not do? 
or what kind of abuses did he abstain from, as to those very free men who had sct 
him up for atyrant? What friendship or kindred were there that did not make him 
more bold in hisdaily murders? for they looked upon the doing of mischief to 
strangers only as a work beneath their courage, but thought that their barbarity 


towards their nearest relations would be a glorious demonstration thereof. ‘The 
{ ; 
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Idumeans also strove with these men which should be guilty of the greatest mad 
ness; for they [all,] vile wretches as they were, cut the throats of the high priests, 
that so no part of a religious regard to God might be preserved: they thence pro 
ceeded to destroy utterly the least remains of a political government, and intro 
duced the most complete scene of iniquity in all instances that were practicable 
under which scene, that sort of people that were cailed zealots grew up, and who 
indeed, corresponded to the name; for they imitated every wicked work; nor, it 
their memory suggested any evil thing that had formerly been done, did they 
avoid zealousry to pursue the same; and although they gave themselves thal 
name from their zeal for wnat was good, yet did it agree to them only by way of 
irony, on account of those they had unjustly treated by their wild and brutish dis- 
position, or as thinking the greatest mischiets to be the greatest good. Accord- 
ingly, they all met with such ends as God deservedly brought upon them in way 
of punishment ; for all such miseries have been sent upon them as man’s nature 
is capable of undergoing, till the utmost period of their lives, and till death came 
upon them in various ways of torment; yet might one say justly that they suf. 
fered less than they had done, because it was impossible they could be punishea 
according to their deserving. But to make a lamentation according to the deserts 
of those who fell under these men’s barbarity, this is not a proper place for it: [, 
therefore, now return again to the remaining part of the present narration. ' 

2. For now it was that the Roman general came and led his army against 
Eleazar, and those Sicarii who held the fortress Masada together with him ; and 
for the whole country adjoining, he presently gained it, and put garrisons into the 
most proper places of it: he also built a wall quite round the entire fortress, that 
none of the besieged might easily escape: he also set his men to guard the se- 
veral parts of it: he also pitched*his camp in such an agreeable place as he had 
chosen for the siege, and at which place the rock belonging to the fortress did 
make the nearest approach to the neighbouring mountain, which yet was a place 
of difficulty for getting plenty of provisions: for it was not only food that waa 
to be brought from a great distance [to the army,| and this with a great deal of 
pain to those Jews who were appointed for that purpose, but water was also to be 
brought to the camp, because the place afforded no fountain that was near it. 
When, therefore, Silva had ordered these affairs beforehand, he fell to besieging the 
place ; which siege was likely to stand in need of a great deal of skill and pains, 
by reason of the strength of the fortress, the nature of which I will now describe. 

3. There was a rock, not small in circumference, and very high. It was en 
compassed with valleys of such vast depth downward, that the eye could not 
reach their bottoms: they were abrupt, and such as no animal could walk upon, 
excepting at two places of the rock, where it subsides, in order to afford a pas. 
sage for ascent, though not without difficulty. Now, of the ways that lead to it, 
one is that from the lake Asphaltitis, towards the sunrising, and another on the. 
west, where the ascent is easier: the one of these ways is called the Serpent, as 
resembling that animal in its narrowness and its perpetual windings: for it ig 
broken off at the prominent precipices of the rock, and returns frequently inte 
itself, and lengthening again by little and little, hath much ado to proceed for. 
ward; and he that would walk along it, must first go on one leg and then on the 
other; there is also nothing but destruction in case your feet slip; for on each 
side there is a vastly deep chasm and precipice, sufficient to quell the courage of 
every body by the terror it infuses into the mind. When, therefore, a man 
hath gone along this way for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of the hill, not end- 
ing at a small point, but is no other than a plain upon the highest part of the moun. 
tuin. Upon this top of the hill Jonathan the high priest first of all built a for- 
tress, and called it Masada; after which the rebuilding of this place employ- 
ed the care of Kmg Herod to a great degree: he also built a wall round about 
the entire top of the hill, seven furlongs Jong: it was composed of white 
stone; its height was twelve and its breadth eight cubits, there were also 
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erected upon that wall thirty-eight towers, each of them fifly cubits high 

out of which you might pass into lesser edifices, which were built on the 
inside round the entire wall; for the king reserved the top of the hill, which 
was of a fat soil and better mould than any valley, for agriculture, that such as 
committed themselves to this fortress for their preservation might not even there 
he quite destitute of food, in case they should ever be in want of it from abroad. 
Moreover, he built a paiace therein at the western ascent: it was within and be. 
ueath the walls of the citidel, but inclined to its north side. Now the wall of 
this palace was very high and strong, and had at its four corners towers sixty 
cubits high. ‘The furniture also of the edifices, and of the cloisters, and of the 
baths, was of great variety and very costly ; and these buildings were supported 
by pillars of single stones on every side: the walls also and the floors of the 
edifices were paved with stones of several colours. He also had cut many 
and great pits, as reservoirs for water, out of the rocks, at every one of the 
places that were inhabited, both above and round about the palace and before 
the wall; and by this contrivance he endeavoured to have water for several 
uses, as if there had been fountains there. Here was also a road digged from 
the palace, and leading to the very top of the mountain, which yet could not 
‘be seen by such as were without [the walls;] nor, indeed, could enemies 
easily make use of the plain roads; for the road on the east side, as we have 
already taken notice, could not be walked upon by reason of its nature ; and for 
the western road, he built a large tower at its narrowest place, at no less a dis- 
tance from the top of the hill than a thousand cubits ; which tower could not pos. 
sibly be passed by, nor could it be easily taken; nor, indeed, could those that 

walked along it, without any fear, such was its contrivance, easily get tothe end 

of it: and after such a manner was this citadel fortified both by nature and bv 

the hands of men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

4, As for the furniture that was within this fortress, it was still more wonderful 
on account of its splendour and long continuance; for here was laid up corn in 
farge quantities, and such as would subsist men for a long time: here was also 
wine and oi) in abundance, with all kinds of pulse and dates heaped up together: all 
which Eleazar found there when he and his Sicarii got possession of the fortress 
by treachery. These fruits were also fresh and full ripe, and no way inferior to 
such fruits newly laid in, although they were little short of a hundred years* from 
the laying in these provisions [by Herod] till the place was taken by the Romans, 
nay, indeed, when the Romans got possession of those fruits that were left, they 
found them not corrupted all that while; nor should we be mistaken if we sup: 
posed that the air was here the cause of their enduring so long, this fortress being 
so high, and so free from the mixture of all terrene and muddy particles of matter. 
There was also found here a large quantity of all sorts of weapons of war, which 
had been treasured up by that king, and were sufficient for ten thousand men: 
there was cast iron, and brass, and tin, which show that he had taken much pains - 
to have all things here ready for the greatest»occasions: for the report goes how 
Herod‘thus prepared this fortress on his own account, as a refuge against two 
kinds of danger ; the one, for fear of the multitude of the Jews, lest they shoula 
depose him, and restore their former kings to the government: the other danger 
was greater and more terrible, which arose from Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who 
did not conceal her intentions, but spake often to Antony, and desired him to cut 
off Herod, and entreated him to bestow the kingdom of Judea upon her. And 
sertainly it is a great wonder that Antony did never comply with her commands 
wn this point, as he was so miserably enslaved to his passion for her ; nor shouid 
iny one have been surprised if she had been gratified in such her request. So 
che fear of these dangers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby leave it for 
die finishing stroke of the Romans in this Jewish war. 


* Pliny and others confirm this strange paradox, that provisions laid up agaist sieges will contwas 
‘ocd a hundred vears. as Svanheim notes uvon this piace. 
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5. Since, therefore, the Roman commander Silva had now built a wall on the 
outside round about this whole place, as we have said already, and had thereby 
made a most accurate provision to prevent any one of the besieged running away, 
he undertook the siege itself, though he found but one single place that would aa. 
mit of the banks he was to raise: for behind that tower which secured the road 
that led to the palace and to the top of the hill, from the west, there was a certain 
eminency of the rock, very broad and very prominent, but three hundred cubii# 
beneath the highest part of Masada; it was called the white promontory. Ac 
cordingly, he got upon that part of the rock, and ordered the army to bring earth ; 
and when they fell to that work with alacrity, and abundance of them together, 
the bank was raised, and became solid, for two hundred cubits in height. Yet 
was not this bank thought sufficiently high for the use of the engines that were to 
be set upon it; but still another elevated work of great stones compacted together 
was raised upon that bank: this was fifty cubits both in breadth and height. The 
other machines that were now got ready were like to those that had been first 
devised by Vespasian, and afterwards by Titus, for sieges. ‘There was also a 
tower made of the height of sixty cubits, and all over plated with iron. out of | 
which the Romans threw darts.and stones from the engines, and soon made those 
that fought from the walls of the place to retire, and would not let them lift up 
their heads above the works. At the same time Silva ordered that great battering- 
ram which he had made to be brought thither, and to be set against the wall, and 
to make frequent batteries against it, which, with some difficulty, broke down a 
part of the wall, and quite overthrew it. However, the Sicarii made haste, and 
presently built another wall within that, which should not be hable to the same 
misfortune from the machines with the other: it was made soft and yielding, and 
so was capable of avoiding the terrible blows that affected the other. It was 
framed after the following manner :—They laid together great beams of wood 
sengthways, one close to the end of another, and the same way in which they 
were cut: there were two of these rows parallel to one another, and laid at such 
a distance from each other as the. breadth of the wall required, and earth was 
put into the space between those rows. Now, that the earth might not fall away 
upon the elevation of this bank to a greater height, they farther laid other beams 
over across them, and thereby bound those beams together that lay lengthways. 
This work of theirs was like a real edifice ; and when the machines were applied, 
the blows were weakened by its yielding, and as the materials, by such concus 
sion, were shaken closer together, the pile by that means became firmer than 
before. When Silva saw this, he thought it best to endeavour the taking of this 
wall by setting fire to it; so he gave order that the soldiers should throw a great 
number of burning torches upon it: accordingly, as it was chiefly made of wood, 
1t soon took fire; and, when it was once set on fire, its hollowness made that fire 
spread toa mighty flame. Now, at the very beginning of this fire a north wind 
that then blew proved terrible to the Romans; for, by bringing the flame down- 
ward, it drove it upon them, and they were panbaes in despair of success, as fear- 
ing their machines would be burnt : but after this, on a sudden, the wind changed 
into the south, asif it were done by divine providence, and blew strongly the con. 
trary way, and carried the flame, and drove it against the wall, which was now 
or fire through its entire thickness.- So the Romans, having now assistance fron 
God, returned to their camp with joy, and resolved to attack their enemy the very 
next day, on which occasion they set their watch more carefully that night, lest 
any of the Jews should run away from them without being discovered. 

6. However, neither did Eleazar once think of flying away, nor would he per. 
mit any one else to do so: but when he saw their wall burnt down by the fire, 
and could devise no other way of escaping, or room for their farther courage, ané 
setting before their eyes what the Romans would do to them, their children, and 
their wives, if they got them in their power, he consulted about having them al) 
aiain. Now, as he judged this to be the best thing they could do in their presen’ 
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circumstances, he gathered the most courageous of his companions together, and 
encouraged them to take that course by a speech* which he made to them in the 
manner following :——“ Since we long ago, my generous friends, resolved never 
to be servants to the Romans, nor to any other than to God himself, who alone 
is the true and just Lord of mankind, the time is now come that obliges us to 
make that resolution true in practice: and let us not at this time bring a reproach 
upon ourselves for self-contradiction, while we formerly would not undergo sla 

very, though it were then without danger, but must now, together with slavery, 
choose such punishments also as are intolerable: I mean this upon the supposi- 
tion that the Romans once reduce us under their power while we are alive. We 
were the very first that revolted from them, and we are the last that fight against 
them; anc I cannot but esteem it as a favour that God hath granted us, that it 12 
still im our .0wer ‘9 die bravely and ina state of freedom, which hath not been 
the case of thers who were conquered unexpectedly. It is very plain that we 
shall be takex. within a day’s time; but it is still an eligible thing to die after a 
glorious. manzer, together with our dearest friends. ‘This is what our enemies 
themselves cannot by any means hinder, although they he very desirous to take 
us alive. Nor can we propose to ourselves any more to fight them and beat them 

It had been proper, indeed, for us to have conjectured at:the purpose of God 
much sooner, and at the very rst, when we were so very desirous of defending 
our liberty, and when we received such sore treatment from one another, and 
worse treatment from our enemies, and to have been sensible that the same God 
who had of old taken the Jewish nation into his favour had now condemned them 
to destruction; for had he either continued favourable, or been but in a lesser 
degree displeased with us, he had not overlo>ked the destruction of so many men, 
or delivered his most holy city to be burnt and demolished by ourenemies. ‘T'o 
be sure we weakly hoped to have preserved ourselves, and ourselves alone, still 
na state of freedom, as if we had been guilty of no sins ourselves against God, 
nor been partners with those of others; we also taught other men to preserve 
their liberty. Wherefore, consider how God hath convinced us that our hopes 
were in vain, by bringing such distress upon us in the desperate state we are now 
in, and which is beyond all our expectations; for the nature of this fortress 
which was in itself unconquerable, hath not proved a means of our deliverance. 
and even while we have still great abundance of food, and a great quantity of 
arms, and other necessaries more than we want, we are openly deprived by God 
himself of all hope of deliverance ; for that fire which was driven upon our ene- 
mies did not of its own accord turn back upon the wall which we had built: this 
was the effect of God’s anger against us for our manifold sins which we have been 
guilty of ma most insolent and extravagant manner with regard to our own coun- 
trymen ; the punishments cf which let us not receive from the Romans, but from 
God himself, as executed by our own hands ; for these will be more moderate than 
the other. Let our wives die before they are abused, and our children before 
they have tasted of slavery ; and after we have slain them, let us bestow that 
glorious benefit upon one another mutually, and preserve ourselves in freedom 

as an excellent funeral monument for us. But first let. us destroy our money and 
the fortress by fire; for I am well assured that this will he a great grief to the 
Romans, that they shall not be able to seize upon our bodies, and shall fail of our 
wealth also: and let us spare nothing but our provisions ; for they will bea tes. 


* The speeches in this and the next section, as introduced under the person of this Eleazar, are ex 
seeding remarkable, and on the noblest subjects, the contempt of death, and the dignity and immortality 
af the soul; and that not only among the Jews, but among the Indians themselves also, and are highly 
worthy the perusal ef all the curious. It seems as if that philosophic lady who survived, ch. ix. sect. 1 
2, remembered the substance of these discourses, as spoken by Eleazar, and so Josephus clothed them 
ni his own words; at the lowest, they contain the Jewish notions on these heads as understood thes 
by our Josephus, and cannot but deserve a suitable regard from us., i 
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trmonial when we are dead, that we were not subdued for want of necessaries; 
but that, according to our original resolution, we have preferred death before 
slavery. “iy 

7. ‘This was Eleazar’s speech to them. Yet did not the opinions of all the 
auditors acquiesce therein; but although some of them were very zealous to put 
his advice in practice, and were in a manner filled with pleasure at it, and thought 
death to be a good thing, yet had those that were most effeminate a commisera- 
tion for their wives and families; and when these men were especially moved by 
the prospect of their own certain death, they looked wistfully at one another, and 
by the tears that were in their eyes declared their dissent from his opinion. When 
Eleazar saw these people in such fear, and that their souls were dejected at so 
prodigious a proposal, he was afraid lest, perhaps, these effeminate persons should 
by their lamentations and tears enfeeble those that heard what he had said cou- 
-rageously ; so he did not leave off exhorting them, but stirred up himself; and re- 
collecting proper arguments for raising their courage, he undertook to speak more 
briskly and fully to them, and that concerning theimmortality of the soul. Sohe 
made a lamenxtabie groan, and fixing his eyes intently on those that wept, he 
spake thus :—‘ Truly I was greatly mistaken when I thought to be assisting to 
brave men who struggled hard for their liberty, and to such as were resolved 
either to live with honour or else to die: but J find that you are such people as 
are no better than others, either in virtue or in courage, and are afraid of dying, 
though you be delivered thereby from the greatest miseries, while you ought tc 
make no delay in this matter, nor to await any one ta give you good advice ; for 
the laws of our country, and of God himself, have, from ancient times, and as 
soon as ever we could use our reason, continually taught us, and our forefathers 
have corroborated the same doctrine by their actions and by their bravery of 
mind, that it is life that is a calamity to men, and not death; for this last affords 
our souls their liberty, and sends them by a removal into their own place of pu. 
rity, where they are to be insensible of all sorts of misery; for while souls are 
tied down to a mortal body, they are partakers of its miseries ; and really, to speak 
the truth, they are themselves dead; for the union of what is divine to what is 
mortal is disagreeable. It is true, the power of the soul is great, even when itis 
imprisoned in a mortal body ; for by moving it after a way that is invisible, it 
makes the body a sensible instrument, and causes it to advance farther in its ac 
tions than moral nature could otherwise do. However, when it is freed from that 
weight which draws it down to the earth, and is connected with it, it obtains its 
own proper place, and does then become a partaker of that blessed power and 
those abilities which are then every way incapable of being hindered in their 
operations It continues invisible, indeed, to the eyes of men, as does God him. 
self; for certainly it is not itself seen while it is in the body; for it is there afte1 
an invisible manner, and, when it is freed from it, it is still not seen. It is 
this soul which hath one nature, and that an incorrrptible one also; but yet is it 
the cause of the change that.is made in the body; for whatsoever it be which 
the soul touches, that lives and flourishes, and from whatsoever it is removed 
that withers away and dies; such a degree.is there in it of immortality. Let me pro. 
duce the state of sleep as a most evident demonstration of the truth of what I say , 
wherein souls, when the body does not distract them, have the sweetest rest de 
pending on themselves, and conversing with God, by their alliance to him; they 
then go everywhere, and foretell many futurities beforehand. And why are we 
afraid of death, while we are pleased with the rest we have in sleep? and how 
absurd a thing is it to pursue after liberty while we are alive, and yet to envy ix 
to ourselves where it will be eternal? We, therefore, who have been brougut 
up in a discipline of our own, ought to become an example to others of our read. 
ness todie. Yet if we do stand in need of foreiguers to support us in this matter 
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fet us regard those Indians who profess the exercise of 1 ere on fur these 
good men do but unwillingly undergo the time of life, and look upon it as a ne. 
cessary servitude, and make haste to let their souls loose from their bodies : nay 
when no misfortune presses them to it, nor drives them upon it, these have such 
a desire of a life of immortality that they tell other men beforehand that’ they are 
about to depart ; and nobody hinders them, but every one thinks them happy men, 
and gives them letters to be carried to their familiar friends [that are dead ;] sa 
firmly and certainly do they believe that souls converse with one another [in the 
other world.] So when these men have heard all such commands that were to be 
given them, they deliver their body to the fire ; and in order to their getting their 
soul a separation from the body in the greatest purity, they die in the midst of 
hymns of commendations made to them; for their dearest friends conduct them 
to their death more readily than do any of the rest of mankind conduct their fel 
low-citizens when they are going a very long journey, who at the same time weep 
on their ewn account, but look upon the others as happy persons, as so soon to 
ne made partakers of the immortal order of beings. Are not we, therefore, 
ashamed to have lower notions than the Indians? and by our own cowardice to 
lay a base reproach upon the laws of our country, which are so much desired and 
‘raitated by al] mankind? But put the case that we had been brought up under 
another persuasion, and thought that life is the greatest good which men are ca- 
pable of, and that death is a calamity ; however, the circumstances we are now 
in ought to be an inducement to us to bear such calamity courageously, since tt 
is by the will of God and by necessity that we are to die; for it now appears that’ 
God hath made such a decree against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to be 
deprived of this life which [he knew] we would not make a due use of: for de 
not you ascribe the occasion of your present condition to yourselves, nor think 
the Romans are the true occasion that this war we have had with them 1s become 
so destructive to us all: these things have not come to pass by their power, but 
a more powerful cause hath intervened, and made us afford them an occasion of 
their appearing to be conquerors over us. What Roman weapons, I pray you, 
were those by which the Jews of Cesarea were slain? On the contrary, when 
shey were no way disposed to rebel, but were all the while keeping their seventh 
lay festival, and did not so much as lift up their hands against the citizens of Ceesa- 
sea, yet did those citizens run upon them in great crowds, and cut their throats and 
the throats of their wives and children, and this without any regard to the Romans 
themselves, who never took us for their enemies till we revolted from them. But 
some may be ready to say, that truly the people of Cesarea had always a quarrel] 
against those that lived among them, and that, when an opportunity offered itsel!, 
they satisfied the old rancour they had against them. What, then, shall we say to 
those of Scythopolis, who ventured to wage war with us on account of the Greeks? 
Nor didthey do it by way of revenge upon the Romans, when they acted in concert 
with our countrymen. Wherefore, you see how little our good will and fidelity 
to them profited us, while they were lgtatn: they and their whole families, after 
the most inhuman manner, which was all the requital that was made them for the 
assistance they had afforded the others: for that very same destruction which 
they had prevented from falling upon the others did they suffer themselves from 
‘them, as if they had been ready to be the actors against them. It would be tov 
long for me to speak at this time of every destruction brought upon us: for you 
cannot but’know, that there was not any one Syrian city which did not slay their 
Jewish inhabitants, and were not more bitter enemies to us than were the Romans 
tnemselves: nay, even those of Damascus, when they were able to allege no 
tolerable pretence against us, filled their city with the most barbarous slaughters 
of our people, and cut the throats of eighteen thousand* Jews with their wives 
and children. And as to the multitude of those that were slain in Egypt, and 


* See B. ii. ch. xx. sect. 2, where the number of the slain is but 10,000, 
NL. IL. 30 
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and that with torments also, we have been informed inag were more than sixty 
thousand: those, indeed, being in a foreign country, and so naturally meeting 
with nothing to oppose against their enemies, were killed in the manner fore. 
mentioned. As for all those of us who have waged war against the Romans in 
our own country, had we not sufficient reason to have sure hopes of victory? 
fur we had arms and walls, and fortresses so prepared as not to be easily taken, 
and courage not to be moved by any dangers in the cause of liberty, which en- 
couraged us all to revolt from the Romans. B ut, then, these advantages sufficed 
us but for a short time, and only raised our hopes, while they really appeared to 
be the origin of our miseries; for all we had hath been taken from us, and all 
hath fallen under our enemies, as if these advantages were only to render their 
victory over us the more glorious, and were not disposed for the preservation of 
those by whom these preparations were made. And as for those that are already 
dead in the war, it is reasonable we should esteem them blessed, for they are 
dead in defending and not in betraying their liberty; but as to the multitude of those 
that are now under the Romans, who would not pity their condition? and who 
would not make haste to die, before he would suffer the same miseries with them} 
Some of them have been put upon the rack, and tortured with fire and whippings 
and so died. Some of them have been half-devoured by wild beasts, and yei 
have been reserved alive to be devoured by them a second time, in order to afford 
laughter and sport to our enemies ; and such of those as are alive, still are to be 
looked on as the most miserable, who being so desirous of death could not come 
at it. And where is now that great city, the metropolis of the Jewish nation! 
which was fortified by so many walls round apnout, which had so many fortresses 
and Jarge towers to defend it, which could hardly contain the instruments pre 
pared for the war, and which had so many ten thousands of men to fight for it? 
Where is this city that was believed to have God himself inhabitant therein? Ik 
is now demolished to the very foundations, and hath nothing but that monument 
of it preserved, ' mean the camp of those that have destroyed it, which still dwells 
upon its ruins; some unfortunate old men also lie upon the ashes of the tempie 
and a few women are there preserved alive by the enemy for our bitter shame and 
reproach. Now, who is there that revolves these things in his mind, and yet is 
able to bear the sight of the sun, though he might live out of danger? Whois 
there so much his country’s enemy, or so unmanly, and so desirous of living, as 
not to repent that he is still alive? and I cannot but wish that we had all died, be. 
fore we had seen that holv city demolished by the hands of our enemies, or the 
foundations of our holy temple dug up after so profane a manner. But since we 
had a generous hope that deluded us, as if we might, perhaps, have been able to 
avenge ourselves on our enemies on that account, though it be now become va. 
nity, and hath left us alone in this distress, let us‘make haste to die bravely. Let 
us pity ourselves, our children, and our wives, while it is in our own power te 
show pity to them; for we were born to die,* as well as those were whom we haye. 
begotten ; nor is it in the power of the most happy of our race to avoid it. But 
for abuses and slavery, and the sight of our wives led away after an ignominious) 
manner, with their children, these are not such evils as are natural and necessary 
among men; although such as do not prefer death before those miseries, when f: 
is In eeu power so to do, must undergo even them on account of their own cow- 
ardice. We revolted from the Romans with great pretensions to courage; and 
when at the very last they invited us to preserve ourselves, we would not t comply 
with them. Who will not, therefore, believe that they will certainly be in a rage 
at us, in case they can take us alive 2 Miserable will then be the young men 
who will be strong enough in their bodies to sustain many torments; miserable 
also will be those Te tee years, who will not be able to bear those calamities 
which young men might sustain, One man will be obliged to hear the voice of his 


* Reland here sets down a paralle: aphorism one of the Jewish Rab’sins,—“ We are bom that we tay 
vie, ana die that we may live.” 
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son imploring help of his father, when his hands are bound. But certainly our 
hands are still at liberty, and have a sword in them; ‘let them, then, be subser- 
vient to us in our glorious design; let us die before we become slaves under our 
enemies. and let us go out of the world, together with our children and our wives, 
inva stae of freedom. ‘This it is that our laws command us to do; this it is that 
our wives and children crave at our hands; nay, God himself hath brought this 
necessity upon us; while the Romans desire the contrary, and are afraid lest 
any of us should die before we are taken. Let us, therefore, make haste, and, 
instead of affording them so much pleasure as they hope for in getting us 
under their power, let us leave them/an example which shall at once cause 
their astonishment at our death, and their admiration of our hardiness therein.” 


CHAP. IX. 


- 


How the People that were in we Fortress were prevailed on by the Words of” 
Eleazar, two Women and five Children only excepted, and all svbmiited 
to be killed by one another. 


§ 1. Now, as Eleazar was proceeding on in this exhortation, they all cut him off 
short, and nade haste to do the work, as full of an unconaquerable ardour of mind, 
and moved with a demoniacal fury. So they went their way as ony still endea- 
vouring to bé before another, and as thinking that this eagerness wouid be a de. 
monstration of their courage and good conduct if they could avuid appearing in 
the last class; so great was the zeal they were in to slay thei: wives, and chil- 
dren, and themselves also. Nor indeed, when they came to the work itself did 
their courage fail them, as one might imagine it would have done ; but they then 
held fast the same resolution without wavering, which they had upon the hearing 
of Eleazar’s speech, while yet every one of them stil, retained the natural passion 
of love to themselves and their families, because the reasoning they went upon 
appeared to them to be very just, even with regard to those that were dearest tu 
them; for the husbands tenderly embraced their wives, and took their childre, 
into their arms, and gave the longest parting kisses to them, with tears in tne.r 
eyes. Yet at the same time did they complete what they had resolved on, as if 
they had been executed by the hands of strangers; and they had nothing else for 
their comfort but the necessity they were in of doing this execution, to avoid thar 
rrospect they had of the miseries they were to suffer from their enemies. Not 
was there at length any one of these men found that scrupled to act their part in 
this terrible execution, but every one of them dispatched his dearest relations. 
Miserable men, indeed, were they! whose distress forced them to slay their own 
wives and children with their own hands, as the lightest of those evils that were 
before them. So they being not able to bear the grief they were under for what 
‘they had done any longer, and esteeming it an irgury to those they had slain to live 
even the shortest space of time after them, they presently laid all they had upon 
a heap, and set fire to it. ‘They then chose ten men by lot out of them to slay 
all the rest; every one of which laid himself down by his wife and children on 
the ground, and threw his arms about them, and they offered their necks to tie 
stroke of those who by lot executed that melancholy office : and when these ten 
had, without fear, slain them all, they made the same rule for casting lots for 
themselves, that he whose lot it was should first kill che other nine, and after all 
should kill himself. Accordingly, all these had courage suflicient to be no way 
behind one another in doing or suffering: so, for a conclusion, the nine offered 
their necks to the executioner; and he who was the last of all took a view of all 
the other bodies, lest perchance some or other among so many that were slain 
should want his assistance to be quite dispatened ; and when he perceived tha: 
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they were all slain, he set fire to thypalace, and, with the great force of his hand, 
ran his sword entirely through himself, and fell down dead near to his own rela- 
tions. So these people died with this intention, that they would not leave so 
much as one soul among them alive to be subject tothe Romans, Yet was there 
an ancient woman, and another who was of kin to Eleazar, and superior to most 
women in prudence and learning, with five children, who had concealed them. 
selves in caverns under ground, and had carried water thither for their drink, and 
were hidden there when the rest were intent upon the slaughter of one another. 
Those others were nine hundred and sixty in number, the women and children 
being withal included in that computation. This calamitous slaughter was made 
on the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus [ Nisan. | 

2. Now for the Romans, they expected that they should be fought in the mor- 
ning, when, accordingly, they put on their armour, and laid bridges of planks upon 
their ladders from their banks,to make an assault upon the fortress, which they 
did: but saw nobody as an enemy, but a terrible solitude on every side, with a 
fire within the place, as well asa perfect silence. So they were at a loss to 
guess at what had happened. At length they made a shout, as if it had been at 
a blow given by the battering-ram, to try whether they could bring any one out 
that was within; the women heard this noise, and came out of their underground 
cavern, and informed the Romans what had been done, as it was done ; and the 
second of them clearly described all, both what was said and what was done, 
and the manner of it; yet did they not easily give their attention to such a des. 
perate undertaking, and did not believe it could be as they said: they also at- 
tempted to put the fire out ; and quickly cutting themselves a way through it, they 
came within the palace, and so met with the multitude of the slain, but could take 
no pleasure in the fact, though it were done to their enemies. Nor could they do 
other than wonder at the courage ef their resolution, and the immoveable cou- 
tempt of death which so great a number of them had shown, when they went 
éhrough with such an action as that was. 


= 


CHAP. X. 


That zany of the Sicarii fled to Alexandria also, and what Dangers they were 
in there; on which Account that Temple which had formerly been built by 
Onias the High Priest was destroyed. 


§ 1. Wun Masada was thus taken, the general left a garrison in the fortress to 
Keep it, and he himself went away to Caesarea; for there were now no enemies 
jeft in the country, but it was all overthrown by so long a war. \Yet did this war 
afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even in places very far remote from 
Sudea ; for still it came to pass that many Jews were slain at Alexandria in 
Egypt: for as many of the Sicarii as were able to fly thither, out of the seditious 
' wars in Judea, were not content to have saved themselves, but must needs be un- 
dertaking te make new disturbances, and persuaded many of those that entertain- 
ed them to assert their Jiberty, to esteem the Romans to be no better than them 
selves, and to look upon God as their only lord and master. But when part of the 
lews of reputation opposed them, they slew some of them, and with the others 
they were very pressing in their exhortations to revolt from the Romans; but 
when the principal men of the senate saw what madness they were come fo, they 
thought it no longer safe for themselves to overlook them. So they got all the 
Jews together to an assembly, and accused the madness of the Sicaril, and de 
monstrated that they had been the authors of all the evils that had come upon them. 
Thev said also, that “these men, now they were ran away from Judea, having 
2o sure hope of escaping, because as soun as ever they shall be known they will 
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be soon destroyed by the Romans, they come hither, and fill us full of those ca- 
lamities which belong to them, while we have not been partakers with them in 
any of their sins.” Accordingly, they exhorted the multitude to have a care lest 
they should be brought to destruction by their means, and to make their apology 
to the Romans for what had been done, by delivering these men up to them , who, 
deing thus apprized of the greatness of the danger they were in, complied with 
what was proposed, and ran with great violence upon the Sicarii, and seized upon 
them; and, indeed, six hundred of them were caught immediately; but as to 
all those that fled into Egypt,* and to the Egyptian Thebes, it was not long ere 
they were caught also, and brought back, whose courage, or whether we ought 
to call it madness or hardiness in their opinions, every body was amazed at. 
For when all sorts of torments and vexations of their bodies that could be devised 
were made use of to them, they could not get any one of them to comply so far as 
to confess, or seem to confess, that Cesar was their lord; but they preserved 
their own opinion, in spite of all the distress they were brought to, as if they re- 
ceived those torments and the fire itself with bodies insensible of pain, and with a 
soul that in manner rejoiced under them. But what was most of all astonishing 
to the beholders, was the age of the children; for not one of these children was 
so far overcome by these torments as to name Cesar for their lord. So far does 
the strength of the courage [of the soul] prevail over the weakness of the body. 
_ 2, Now Lupus did then govern Alexandria; who presently sent Caesar word 
of this commotion; who having in suspicion the restless temper of the Jews for 
innovation, and being afraid lest they should get together again, and persuade 
some others to join with them, gave orders to Lupus to demolish that Jewish 
templet which was in the region called Onion, and was in Egypt, which was 
built, and had its denomination from the occasion following.—Onias, the son of 
Simon, one of the Jewish high priests, fled from Antiochus, the king of Syria, 
when he made war with the Jews, and came to Alexandria ; and as Ptolemy re- 
ceived him very kindly, on account of his hatred to Antiochus, he assured him, 
that, if he would comply with his proposal, he would bring all the Jews to his 
assistance ; and when the king agreed to do it so far as he was able, he desired 
him to give him leave to build a temple somewhere in Egypt, and to worship God 
according to the customs of his own country ; for that the Jews would then be so 
much readier to fight against Antiochus, who had laid waste the temple at Je- 
rusalem; and that they would then come to him with greater good will; and 
that, by granting them liberty of conscience, very many of them would come 
over to him. 
3. So Ptolemy complied with his proposals, and gave him a placef one hun- 
dred and eighty furlongs distant from Memphis. ‘That Nomos was called the 
Nomos of Heliopolis, where Onias built a fortress and a temple not like to that 
at Jerusalem, but such as resembled a tower. He built it of large stones to the 
height of sixty cubits: he made the structure of the altar in imitation of that in 
‘our own country, and in like manner adorned with gifis, excepting the make of 
* Since Josephus here informs us, that some of these Sicarii or ruffians went from Alexandria (which 
was itself in Egypt, in a large sense) into Egypt and Thebes, there situated, Reland well observes from 
Vosius, that Egypt sometimes denotes Proper or Upper Egypt as distinct from Delta and the lower parts 
near Palestine. Accordingly, as he adds, those that say it never rains in Egypt, must mean the Proper 


or Upper Egypt, because it does sometimes rain in the other parts. See the notes on Antig. B. ii. ca. vii. 
sect. 7; and B. iii. ch. i. sect. 6. 

+ Of this temple of Onias’s building in Egypt, see the notes on Antiq. B. xiti. ch. iii. sect. 1. But 
whereas it is elsewhere, both Of the War, B. i. ch. i. sect. 1, and in the Antiguities as now quoted, 
said, that this temple was like to that at Jerusalem, and here that it was not like rt, but like a tower, sect. 
3, there is some reason to suspect the reading here, and that either the negative particle is here to be 
b)otted out, or the word entirely added. 

t We must observe, that Josephus here speaks of Antiochus, who profaned the temple, as now alive, 
when Onias had leave given him by Philometer to build his temple; whereas it seemis not to have brea 
actually built till about fifteen years afterwards. Yet because it is said in the Antiquities, that Onias 
went to Philometer, B. xii. ch. ix. sect. 7, during the lifetime ot that Antiochus, it is probable he pe- 
titioned, and, perhaps Gbtaired his leave then, though it were not actually built or finished till fifeee 


years afterward. 
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the candlestick ; for he did not make a candlestick, but had a [single] lamp ham. 
mered out of a piece of gold, which illuminated the place with its rays, and 
which he hung by a chain of gold; but the entire temple was encompassed with 
a wall of burnt brick, though it had gates of stone. ‘The king also gave him a 
large country for a revenue in money, that both the priests might have a plen- 
tiful provision made for them, and that God might have great abundance of what 
things were necessary for his worship. Yet did not Onias do this out of a sober 
disposition, but he had a mind to contend with the Jews at Jerusalem, and could 
not forget the indignation he had for being banished thence.. Accordingly, he 
thought that, by building this temple, he should draw away a great number from 
them to himself. There had been also a certain ancient prediction made by [a 
_prophet,] whose name was Isaiah, about six hundred years before, that this tem. 
ple should be built by a man that was a Jew in Egypt.* And this is the history 
of the building*of that temple. | 

4. And now Lupus, the gavernor of Alexandria, upon the receipt of Czesar’s 
letter, came to the temple, and carried out of it some of the donations dedicated 
thereto, and shut up the temple itself. And as Lupus died a little afterward, 
Paulinus succeeded him. This man left none of those donations there, and 
threatened the priests severely if they did not bring them all out; nor did he per. 
mit any who were desirous of worshiping God there so much as to come near 
the whole sacred place. But when he had shut up the gates, he made it entirely 
inaccessible, insomuch that there remained no longer the least footsteps of any 
divine worship that had been in that place. Now the duration of the time from 
the building of this temple till it was shut up again was three hundred and 
torty-three years. 


CHAP. XI. 


* Concerning Jonathan, one of the Sicarii, that stirred up a Sedition in Cyre- s. 
and was a false Accuser [of the Innocent.] 


§ 1. Anp now did the madness of the Sicarii, like a disease, reach as far as the 
cities of Cyrene; for one Jonathan, a vile person, and by trade a weaver, came 
thither, and prevailed with no small number of the poorer sort to. give ear 
to him: he also led them into the desert, upon promising them that he would show 
them signs and apparitions. And as for the other Jews of Cyrene, he concealed 
_-his knavery from them, and put tricks upon them; but those of the greatest dig. 
nity among them informed Catullus, the governor of the Libyan Pentapolis, of his 
march into the deserts, and of the preparations he had made for it. So he seut 
out after him both horsemen and footmen, and easily overcame them, because 
they were unarmed men; of these many were slain in the fight, but some 
were taken alive and brought to Catullus. As for Jonathan, the head of this 
plot, he fled away at that time; but upon a great and very diligent search 
which was made all the country over for him, he was at last taken.: And 
when he was brought to Catullus, he devised a way whereby he both escaped 
nunishment himself, and afforded an occasicn to Catullus of doing much mis 
chief; for he falsely accused the richest men among the Jews, and said that 
they had put him upon what he did. 

2. Now Catullus easily admitted of these his calumnies, and aggravated mat 
ters greatly, and made tragical exclamanations, that he might also be supposed 
to have had a hand in the finishing of the Jewish war. But what was still harder, 
he did not only give a too easy beiief to his stories, but he taught the Sicarii to 
accuse men falsely. He bid this Jonathan, therefore, to name one Alewander a 
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Jew (with whom he had formerly had a quarrel, and openly professed that ie 
nated him;) he also got him to name his wife Bernice as concerned with him 
These two Catullus ordered to be slain in the first place; nay, after them he 
caused all the rich and wealthy Jews to be slain, being no fewer in all than three 
thousand. “This he thought he might do-safely, because. he confiscated their ef- 
fects, and added them to Casar’s revenues. 

3. Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived elsewhere should convict him of this 
villany, he extended his false accusations farther, and persuaded Jonathan and 
certain others that were caught with him, to bring an accusation of attempts for 
innovation against the Jews that were of the best character both at Alexandria 
and at Rome. One of these against whom this treacherous accusation was laid 
was Josephus, the writer of these books, However, this plot, thus contrived by 
Catullus, did not succeed according to his hopes; for though he came himself to 
Rome, and brought Jonathan and his companions along with him in bonds, and 
thought he should have had no farther inquisition made as to those lies that were 
forged under his government or by ‘his means; yet did Vespasian suspect the 
matter, and make an inquiry how far it was true. And when he understood that 
the accusation laid against the Jews was an unjust one, he cleared them of the 
erimes charged upon them, and this on account of Titus’s concern about the 
matter, and brought a deserved punishment upon Jonathan ; for he was first tor- 
mented and then burnt alive. . 

4, But as to Catullus, the emperors were so gentle to, him, that he’ underwent 
no severer condemnation at this time: yet was it not long before he fell into zg 
complicated and almost incurable distemper, and died miserably. He was no 
only afflicted in body, but the distemper in his mind was more heavy upon hin 
than the other: for he was terribly disturbed, and continually cried out — Tha 
he saw the ghosts of those men whem he had slain standing before him.” -Where 
upon he was not able to contain himself, but leaped out of his bed, as if both 
torments and fire were brought to him. ‘This his distemper grew still a great 
deal worse and worse continually ; and his very entrails were so corroded, that 
they fell out of his body, and in that condition he died. Thus he became as 
great an instance of divine providence as ever was, and demonstrated that God 
punishes wicked men. ; 

_5. And here we shall put an end to this our history ; wherein we formerly 
promised to deliver the same, with all accuracy, to such as should be desirous of 
understanding after what manner this war of the Romans with the Jews was 
managed. Of which history how good the stile is must be left to the determination 
of the readers: but as for its agreement with the facts, I shall not scruple to 
say, and that boldly, that truth hath been what I have alone aimed at through its 
entire composition. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS. 


‘ 


PLAVIUS JOSEPHUS AGAINST APION.* 


BOOK I... 


1. f supposz that, by my books of the Antiquity of the Jews, most excellent 
Epaphroditus,} I have made it evident to those who peruse them, that our Jewish 
nation is of very great antiquity, and had a distinct subsistence of its own origi 
nally; as also, I have therein declared how we came to inhabit this country where 
in we now live. Those Antiquities contain the history of five thousand years, 
and are taken out of our sacred books, but are translated by me into the Greek 
tongue. However, since I observe a considerable number of people giving ear 
to the reproaches that are laid against us by those who bear ill will to us, and 
will not believe what I have written concerning the antiquity of our nation, while 
they take it for a plain sign that our nation is of a late date, because they are 
not so much as vouchsafed a bare mention by the most famous historiographers 
among the Grecians, I, therefore, have thought myself under an obligation to 
write somewhat briefly about these subjects, in order to convict those that re- 
proach us of spite and voluntary falsehood, and to correct the ignorance of others, 
and withal to instruct all those who are desirous of knowing the truth of what 
vreat antiquity we really are. As for the witnesses whom I shall produce for the 


* This first book has a wrong title. It isnot written against Apion, as isthe first part of the second 
book, but against those Greeks in general who would not believe Josephus’s former accounts of the very 
sicient state of the Jewish nation, in his XX Books of Antiquities; and in particular against Agathar- 
chides, Manetho, Cheremon, and Lysimachus. It is one of the most learned, excellent, and useful 
books of all antiquity ; and upon Jerom’s perusal of this and the following beoks, he declares, that ‘it 
seems to hint a miraculous thing, how ove that was a Hebrew, who had been from his infancy instructed 
‘n sacred learning, should be able to produce such a number of testimonies out of profane authors, as 
if he had read over all the Grecian libraries.” Epist. 84, ad magnum: And the learned Jew, Manas- 
seh-ben-lsrael, esteemed these two books so excellent, as to translate them into Hebrew: this we iearn 
from his own catalogue of his works which J have seen. As to the time and place when and where 
these two books were writte, the learned have not hitherto been able to determine them, any farther 
than that they were written some time afier his Antiquities, or some time after A. D. 93, which, indeed, 
is too obvious at their entrance to be overlooked even by a careless peruser ; they being directly intended 
against those that would not believe what he had advanced in those books concerning the great antiquity 
of the Jewish nation. As to the place, they all imagine that these two books were written where the 
former were, Linean at Rome; and I confess, that 1 myself believed beth those determinations till I 
came to finish my notes upon these books, when I met with plain indications that they were written not 
at Rome, but in Judea, and this after the third year of ‘Trajan, or A. D. 100. 

+ Take Dr. Hudson’s note here, which, as it justly contradicts tha common opinion that Josephus 
vither died under Domitian, or at least wrote nothing later than his vays, so does it perfectly agree te 
my own determination, frou Justus of Tiberias, that he wrote or finished his own life after the 3d of 
Trajan, or A. D. 100, to which Noldius also agrees, de Herod. No. 383. “ [Hpaphroditus] since Fla- 
vius Josephus,” says Dr. Hudson, ‘* wrote [or finished] his bocks of Antiquities on the 13th of Domi 
tan, [A. D. 93,] and after that wrote the memoirs of his own life as an appendix to the books of Anti 
guities, and at Jast his two books against Apion, and yet dedicated all those writings to Epaphroditus, 
he can hardly be that Epaphroditus who was formerly secretary to Nero, and was slain on the 14th [o1 
‘5th’ of Domitian, after he bad been for a good white in banishment but another Epaphrodituy a free 


wan and procuretor of Trajan, as says Grotius on Luke, i. 3.” 
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proof of what I say, they shall be such as are esteemed to be of the greatest re- 
putation for truth, and the most skilful in tne knowledge of all antiquity, ny the 
Greeks themselves. I will also show, that those who have written so reproach. 
fully and falsely about us are to be convicted by what they haye written them- 
selves to the contrary. I shall also endeavour to give an account of the reasons 
why it hath so happened, that there have not been a great number of Greeks who 
have made mention of our nation in their histories: I will, however, bring those 
Grecians to light, who have not omitted such our history, for the sake of those 
that either do not know them, or pretend not to know them already. 

2. And now, in the first place, I cannot but greatly wonder at those men who 
suppose that we must attend to none but Grecians when we are inquiring about 
the most ancient facts, and must inform ourselves of their truth from them only, 
while we must not believe ourselves nor other men; for I am convinced that the 
very reverse is the truth of the case: I mean this, if we will not be led by vain 
opinions, but will make inquiry after truth from facts themselves; for they 
will find, that almost all which concerns the Greeks happened not long ago; nay, 
one may say, is of yesterday only. I speak of the building of their cities, the 
invention of their arts, and the description of their laws; and as for their care 
about the writing down of their histories, it is very near the last thing they set 
about. However, they acknowledge themselves so far, that they were the Egyp- 
tians, the Chaldeans, and the Pheenicians (for I will not now reckon ourselves 
among them) that have preserved the memorials of the most ancient and most 
lasting traditions of mankind; for almost all these nations inhabit such countries 
as are least subject to destruction from the world about them; and these also 
have taken especial care to have nothing omitted of what wag [remarkably ] done 
among them; but their history was esteemed sacred, and put into public tables, 
as written by men of the greatest wisdom they had among them. But as for the 
place where the Grecians inhabit,.ten thorsand destructions have overtaken it, 
and blotted out the memory of former actions ; so that they were ever beginning’ 
a new way of living, and supposed that every one of them was the origin of their. 
new state. It was also late and with difficulty that they came to know the letters 
they now use ; for those who would advance their use of these letters to the greatest 
antiquity, pretend that they learned them from the Pheenicians and from Cadmus ; 
yet is nobedy able to demonstrate that they have any writing preserved from that 
time, neither in their temples nor in any other public monuments. ‘This appears, 
because the time when those lived who went to the Trojan war, so many years 
afterward, isin great doubt, and great inquiry is made whether the Greeks used 
their letters at that time; and the most prevailing opinion, and that’nearest the 
truth, is, that their present way of using those letters was unknown at that time. 
However, there is not any writing which the Greeks agree to be genuine among 
them ancienter than Homer’s poems,* who must plainly be confessed later than the 
siege of Troy; nay the report goes, that even he did not leave his poems in wri- 
ting, but that their memory was preserved in songs, and they were put together 
afterward ; and that this is the reason of such a number of variations as are found 
in them. As for those who set themselves about writing their histories, 1 mean 
such as Cadmus of Miletus, and Acusilaus of Argos, and any others that may be 
mentioned as succeeding Acusilaus, they lived but a little while before the Per- 
sian expedition into Greece. But then for those that first introduced philosophy, 
and the consideration of things celestial and divine among them, such as Phere- 
cydes the Syrian, and Pythagoras, and Thales, all with one consent agree that 
they learned what they knew of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and wrote but 


* This preservation of Homer’s Poems by memory, and not by his own writing them down, and that 
rence thev were styled rhapsodies, as sung by him, like ballads, by parts, aud not composed and con- 
nected togetner im complete works, are opinions well known from the ancieat commentators; though such 
supposal seems to myself, as well as to Fabricius, Biblioth. Gre. i. p. 269, and to others, highly impro- 
bable. Nor does Josephus say there were no ancienter writings among the Greeks than Homer’s poems, 

ut that they did not fully own any ancienter writings pretending to such antiquity, which is true 
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ditde. And these are the things which are supposed to be the oldest of all among 
the Greeks; and they have much ado to believe that the writings ascribed to those 
men are genuine. ; 

3. How can it, then, be other than an absurd thing for the Greeks to be so 
proud, and to vaunt themselves to be the only people that are acquainted with an- 
liquity, and that have delivered the true accounts of those early times after an 
accurate manner? Nay, who is there that cannot easily gather from the Greek 
writers themselves, that they knew but little on any good foundation when they 
set to write, but rather wrote their histories from their own conjectures 1. Accord. 
wigly, they confute one another in their own books to purpose, and are not 
ashamed to give us the most contradictory accounts of the same things: and I 
sl.ould spend my time to little purpose, if I should pretend to teach the Greeks 
that which they know better than I already, what a great disagreement there is 
between Hellanicus and Acusilaus about their genealogies; in how many cases 
Acusilaus corrects Hesiod; or after what manner Ephorus demonstrates Hella- 
nicus to have told lies in the greatest part of his history: as does 'Timeus in like 
manner as to Ephorus, and the succeeding writers do to Timeus, and all the later 
writers do to Herodotus ;* nor could Timeus agree with Antiochus and Philistius, 
or with Callias, about the Sicilian history, no more than do the several writers of 
the Athide follow one another about the Athenian affairs; nor do the historians 
the like, that wrote the Argolics, about the affairs of the Argives. And now what 
need I say any more about particular cities and Smaller places, while in the most 
approved writers of the expedition of the Persians, and of the actions which were 
therein performed, there are so great differences? Nay, Thucydides himself is 
accused of some as writing what is false, although he seems to have given us the 
exactest history of the affairs of his own time. 

4. As for the occasions of so great disagreement of theirs, there may be as 
signed many that are very probable, if any have a mind to make an inquiry about 
them; but I ascribe these contradictions chiefly to two causes, which I will now 
mention, and still think what I shall mention in the first place to be the principal 
of all: For, if we remember, that in the beginning the Greeks had taken no cara * 
to have public records of their several transactions preserved, this must fcr cer- 
tain have afforded those that would afterward write about those ancient transac- 
tions the opportunity of making mistakes, and the power of making lies also ; for 
this original recording of such ancient transactions hath not only been neglected 
by the other states of Greece, but even among the Athenians themselves also, who 
pretend to be aborigines, and to have applied themselves to learning, there are no 
such records extant; nay, they say themselves, that the laws of Draco concern. 
ing murders, which are now extant in writing, are the most ancient of their pub. 
lic records; which Draco yet lived but a little Wefore the tyrant Pisistratus.} For 
as to the Arcadians, who make such boasts of their antiquity, what need | speak — 
of them in particular, since it was still later before they got their letters, anc 
learned them, and that with difficulty also? 

5. There must, therefore, naturally arise great differences among writers - 

* Tt well deserves to be considered, that Josephus here says, how all the following Greek historian 
voked on Herodotus as a fabulous author, and presently, sect. 14, how Manetho, that most authentic 
writer of the Egyptian history, greatly complains of his mistakes in the Egyptian affairs; as also tha 
Stralio, B. xi. p 507, the most accurate geographer and historian, esteemed him such, that Xenophon 
the inuch more accurate historian in the days of Cyrus, implies, that Herodotus’s accounts of that grea 
man are almost entirely romantic. See the noie on Antig. B. xi.,ch. ii. sect. 1, and Hutchinson’s Pro- 
legomena to his edition of Xenophon’s Koes lessee that we have already seen in the note on Antiq. B. 
vill. chap. x. sect. 3, how very little Herodotus knew about the Jewish affairs and country, and that he 
greatly affected what we call the marvellous, as Monsieur Rollin has lately and justly determined 
whence we are not always to depend on the authority of Herodotus, where it is unsupported by othez 
es idence, but ought to compare the other evidence with his, and, if it preponderate, to prefer it before 


his. 1 donotmean by this that Herodotus wilfully related what he believed to be false (as Ctesias seems 
to have done,) but that he often wanted evidence, and sometimes preferred what was marvellous to whai 


was best attested as really true. : 
+ Avout the days of Cyrus and Daniel. 
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when they had no original records to lay for their foundation, which might at 
once inform those who had an inclination to learn, and. contradict those that would 
tell lies, However, we are to suppose a Second occasion, besides the former, | 
of these contradictions; it' is this.—That those who were the most zealous to 
write history were not solicitous for the discovery of truth,* although it was very 
easy for them always to make such a profession ; but their business was to de- 
monstrate that they could write well, and make an impression upon mankind 
thereby ; and in what manner of writing they thought they were able to exceed 
others, to that did they apply themselves. .Some of them betook themselves tg 
the writing of fabulous narrations; some of them endeavoured to please the cities 
or the kings, by writing in their commendation; others of them fell to finding 
faults with transactions, or with the writers of such transactions, and thought to 
make a great figure by so doing. And, indeed, these do what is of all] things 
the most contrary to true history; for it is the great character of true history, 
that all concerned therein both speak and write the same things; while these 
men, by writing differently about the same things, think they shall be believed 
to write with the greatest regard to truth. We, therefore, [who are Jews, ] must 
yieid to the Grecian writers as to language and eloquence of composition ; bul 
then we-shall give them no such preference as to the verity of ancient history 

-and least of all as to that part which concerns the affairs of our own several 
countries. 

6. As to the care of writing down the records from the earliest antiquity among 
the Egyptians and Babylonians; that the priests were intrusted therewith, and 
employed a philosophical concern about it, that they were the Chaldean priests 
that did so among the Babylonians, and that the Phoenicians, who were mingled 
among the Greeks, did especially make use of their letters, Both for the common 
iFaiis of life, and for the delivering down the history of common transactions, I 
think I may omit any proof, because all men allow it so to be. But now as to 
our forefathers, that they took no less care about writing such records (for I will 
not say they took greater care than the athers I spoke of,) and that they committed 
that matter to their high priests and to their prophets, and that these records have 
been written all along down to our own times with the utmost accuracy; nay 
if it be not too bold for me to say it, our history will be so written hereafter; I[ 
shall endeavour briefly to inform you. 

7. For our forefathers did not only appoint the best of these priests, and those 
that attended upon the divine worship, for that design from the beginning, but 
made provision that the stock of the priests should continue unmixed and pure ; 
for he who is partaker of the priesthood must propagate of a wife of the same 
nation, ‘without having any regard to money, or any other dignities; But he is to 
make a scrutiny, and to take his wife’s genealogy from the ancient tablest,,and 
procure many witnesses to it. And this isour practice not only in Judea, but 
wheresoever any body of men of our nation do live; and even there an exact 
catalogue of our priests’ marriages is kept ; I mean at Egypt and Babylon, or 
in any other place of the rest of the habitable earth, whithersoever our priests 


* Itis here well worth our observation, sitet the reasons are that such ancient authors as Herodotus, 
Josephus, and others have been read to so little purpose by many learned critics, viz. that their main aim 
has not been chronology or history, but philology, to know words and not things, they not much enter- 
ing oftentimes into the real contents of their authors, and judging which were the most accurate dis- 
coverers of truth, and most to be depended on in their several histories, but rather inquiring who wrote 
the finest style and had the greatest elegance in their expressions, which. are things of small consequence 
im comparison ofthe other. ‘Thus, you will sometimes find great.debates among the learned, whether 
t1erodotus or Thucydides were the finest historians in the Ionic and Attic ways of writing , which signify 
little as to the real value of each of their histories, while it would be of much more moment to let the 
reader know that, as the consequence of Herodotus’s history, which begins so much earlier, and reaches 
so much wider than that of Thucydides, is, therefore, vastly greater; so is the most part of Thucydides, 
which belongs to his own times, and fell under his own observation, much the most certain. 

7 Of this accuracy of the Jews before and in our Saviour’s time, in carefully preserving their genealn 
gies all along, particularly those of the priests, sce Josephus’s Life, sect. 1. This accuracy seess ta 
have ended at the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, or, however, at that by Advian. 
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are scattered; for they send to Jerusalem the ancient names of their parents in 
writing, as well as those of their remoter ancestors, and signify who are the wit 
nesses iso. But if any war falls out, such as have fallen out a great many of 
them already, when Antiochus Epiphanes made an invasion upon our country 
as also when Pompey the Great and Quintilius Varus did so also, and principally 
in the wars that have happened in our own times, those priests that survive them 
compose new tables of genealogy out of the old records, arid examine the circum. 
stances of the women that remain ; for still they do not admit of those that have 
been captives, as suspecting that they had conversation with some foreigners. 
But what is the strongest argument of our exact management in this matter, is 
what [am now going to say, that we have the names of our high priests from 
father to son set down in our records, for the interval of two thousand years, 
and ifany of these have been trangsressors of these rules, they are prohibited to 
present themselves at the altar, or to be partakers of any other of our purifica- 
tions: and this is justly or rather necessarily done, because every one is not 
permitted of his own accord to be a writer, nor is there any disagreement in 
what is written; they being only prophets that have written the original and 
earliest accounts of things as they Jearned them of God himself by inspiration : 
and others have written what hath happened in their own times, and that in a 
very distinct manner also. | 
8. For we have not an innumerable multitude of books among us, disagreeing 
from and contradicting one another [as the Greeks have,] but only twenty-two 
books,* which contain the records of all the past times, which are justly believed 
to be divine. And of them five belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and the 
traditions of the origin of mankind till his death. This interval of time was little 
short of three thousand years. But as to the time from the death of Moses till 
the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets, 
who were after Moses, wrote down what was done in their times in thirteen 
books. The remaining four books contain hymns to God, and precepts for the 
conduct of human life. It is true our history hath been written since Artaxerxes 
very particularly, but hath not been esteemed of the like authority with the formex 
by our forefathers, because there hath not been an exact succession of prophets 
since that time: and how firmly we have given credit to these books of our own 
nation, is evident by what we do; for during so many ages as have already passed, 
no one hath been so bold as either to add any thing to them, ‘to take any thing 
from them, or to make any change in them; but it is become natural to all 
Jews, immediately and from their very birth, to esteem these books to contain di 
vine doctrines, and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, willingly tadie fus 
them. For it is no new thing for our captives, many of them in number, aud 
frequently in time, to be seen to endure racks and deaths of all kinds upon the 
theatres, that they may not be obliged to say one word against our laws, or the 
records that contain them: whereas there are none at all among the Greeks who 
would uadergo the least harm on that account, no, nor in case all the writings that 
are among them were to be destroyed ; for they take them to be such discourses 
as are framed agreeably to the inclinations of those that write them; and they 
have justly the same opinion of the ancient writers, since they see some of the 
present generation bold enough to write about such affairs wherein they were not 
present, nor had concern enough to inform themselves about them from those that 
knew them; examples of which may be had in this late war of ours, where some 
persons have written histories, and published them, without having been in the 
places concerned, or having been near them when the actions were done; but 
* Which were these twenty-two sacred books of the Old Testament, see the Supplement to the Essay 
on the Old Testament, p. 25—29, viz. those we call canonical, all excepting the Canticles; but still with 
this farther exception, that the first book of apocryphal Esdras be taken inte that number, instead of ou 


canonical Ezra, which seeins to be no more than a later epitome of the other; which two books of Canti 
cles and Ezrait no way appears that our Josephus ever saw shel 
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_ these nien put a few things together by hearsay, and insolently abuse the world, 
and call these writings by the name of Histories. 

9. As for myself, I have composed a true history of that ot war, and of ali 
the particulars that occurred therein, as having been concerned in all its trans- 
actions ; for I acted as general of those among us that are named Gatileans, as 
long as it was possible for us to make any opposition. I was then seized on by 
the Romans, and became a captive ; Vespasian also and Titus had me kept under 
a guard, and forced me to attend them continually. At the first I was put into 
bonds, but was set at liberty afterward, and sent to accompany Titus, when he 
came from Alexandria to the siege of Jerusalem ; ; during’ which time there was 
nothing done which escaped my knowledge; for what happened in the Roman 
zamp I saw and wrote down carefully; and what information the deserters 
vrought [out of the city,] I was the only man that understood them. Atterwaro 
[ got leisure at Rome ; and when all my materials were prepared for that work, 
[ nade use of some persons to assist me in learning the Greek tongue, and by 
these means I composed the history of those transactions. And I was so weil 

assured of the truth of what I related, that I first of all appealed to those that had 
the supreme command in that war, Vespasian and Titus, as witnesses for me; for 
to thein I presented those books first of all, and after them to many of the Ro. ©’ 
mans who had been in the war. I also sold them to many of our own men who un- 
derstood the Greek philosophy ; among whom were Julius Archelaus; Herod 
[king of Chalcis,]a person of great gravity, and King Agrippa himself, a person 
that deserved the greatest admiration. Now all these men bore their testimony 
to me, that I had the strictest regard to truth; who yet would not have dissem- 
bled the matter, nor been silent, if I, out ofignorance, or out of favour to any 
side, either had given false colours to actions or omitted any of them. 

10. There have been, indeed, some bad men who have attempted to calumni. » 
ate my history, and took it to be a kind of scholastic performance for tne exer. 
cise of young men. A strange sort of accusation and calumny this! since every 
one that undertakes to deliver the history of actions truly, ought to know them 
accurately himself in the first place, as either having been Concerned i in them him- 
self, or been informed of them by such as knew them. Now, both these methods 
of knowledge I may very properly pretend to in the composition of both my 
works ; for, as I said, I have translated the Antiquities out of our sacred books, 
which I easily could do, since I was a priest nye my bith, and have studied that 
philosophy which is contained in those writings ; and for the History of the War, 
f wrote it as having been an actor myself in many 0 of its transactions, an eyewit- 
ness in the greatest part of the rest, and was not unacquainted w ith any thing 
whatsoever that was either said or done in it. tow impudent, then, must those 
deserve to be esteemed, that undertake to contradict me about the true state of 
those affairs? who, although they pretend to have made use of both the emperor’s 
own memoirs, yet could not they be acquainted wita our affairs who fought against 
them. 

1i. This digression I have been obliged to make out of necessity, as being dc- 
sirous to expose the vanity of those that profess to write histories; and I suppose 
[ have sufficiently declared, that this custom of transmitting down the histories 
of ancient times hath been better preserved by those nations which are called | 
barbcrians, than by the Greeks themselves. I am now willing in the next place 
to say a few things to those that endeavour to prove that our constitution is bur 
of late time, for this reason, as they pretend, that the Greek writers have said 
nothing about us; after which I ‘shall produce testimonies for our antiquity out 
of the writings of foreigners ; I shall also demonstrate, that such as cast re. 
proaches upon our nation do it very unjustly. 

12. As for ourselves, therefore, we neither inhabit a maritime country, nor de 
woe delight in merchandise, nor in such a mixture with other men as arises from 
it but the cities we dwell in are remote from the sea; and having a fruitf 
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country for our habitation, we take pains in cultivating that only. Our principa’ 
care of all is this, to educate our children wel! ; and we think it to be the mox 
necessary business of our whole lite to observe the laws that have been given us. 
and to keep those rules of piety that have been delivered down tous. Since 
therefore, besides what. we have already taken notice of, we have had a pe 

culiar way of living of our own, there was no occasion offered us in ancien! 
ages, for intermixing among the Greeks, as they had for mixing among the 
Egyptians, by their intercourse of exporting and importing their several goods ; 
as they also mixed with the Pheenicians, who lived by the seaside, by means ot 
their love of lucre in trade and merchandise. Nor did our forefathers betake 
themselves, as did some others, to robbery; nor did they in order to gain more 
wealth, fall into foreign wars, although our country contained many ten thousands 
of men of courage sufficient for that purpose. For this reason it was, that the 
Pheenicians themselves came soon, by trading and navigation, to be known te 
the Grecians, and by their means the Egyptians became known to the Grecians 
also, as did all those people whence the Pheenicians in long voyages over the 
seas carried wares to the Grecians. The Medes also, and the Persians, when 
they were lords of Asia, became well known to them; and this was especially 
true of the Persians, who led their armies as far as the other continent [ Europe. ] 
The Thracians were also known to them by the nearness of their countries, and 
the Scythians by the means of those that sailed to Pontus; for it was so in gene. 
ral, that all maritime nations, and those that inhabited near the eastern or west 
‘ern seas, became most known to those that were desirous to be writers; but such 
as had their habitations farther from the sea were for the most part unknown to 
them: which things appear to have happened as to Europe also, where the city 
of Rome, that hath this long time been possessed of so much power, and hath 
performed such great actions in war, is yet never mentioned by Herodotus, nor 
py ‘Thucydides, nor by any one of their contemporaries; and it was very late, 
and with great difficulty, that the Romans became known to the Greeks. Nay, 
those that were reckoned the most exact historians, and Ephorus for one, was so 
very ignorant of the Gauls and the Spaniards, that he supposed the Spaniards who 
inhabit so great a part of the western regions of the earth, to be no more than 
one city. Those historians also have ventured to describe such customs as were 
made use of by them, which they never had either done or said; and the reason 
why these writers did not know’ the truth of their affairs was this, that they had 
not any commerce together; but the reason why they wrote such falsities was 
this, that they had a mind to appear to know things which others had not known. 
How can it then be any wonder, if our nation was no more known to many of 
the Greeks, nor had given them any occasion to mention them in their writings, 
while they were so remote from the sea, and had a conduct of life so peculiar to 
themselves ? 

13. Let us now put the case, therefore, that we made use of this argument 
concerning the Grecians, in order to prove that their nation was not ancient, be. 
cause nothing.is said of them in our records ; would not they laugh at us all, and 
probably give the same reasons for our silence that [ have now alleged, and would 
produce their neighbour nations as witnesses to their own antiquity? Now, the 
very same thing will I endeavour to do; for I will bring the Egyptians and the 
Pheenicians as my principal witnesses, because nobody can complain of their tes 
limony as false, on account that they are known to have borne the greatest ill wil 
towards us: I mean this as to the Egyptians in general all of them, while of the 
Phoenicians it is known the Tyrians have been most of all in the same ill disposi. 
tion towards us: yet do I confess, that I cannot say the same of the Chaldeans, 
since uur first leaders and ancestors were derived from them, and they do make 
mention of us Jews in their records, on account of the kindred there 13 between 
us. Now, when I shall have made my assertions good, so far as concerns the 
others, I will demonstrate that some of the Greek writers have made mention of 
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ns Jews ri that those who envy us may not have even this pretence for ccntra. 
dicting what I have said about our nation. 

14. I shall begin with the writings-of the Egyptians; not, indeed, of those 
that have written in the Egyptian language, which it is impossible for me to do, 
But Manetho was a man who was by birth an Egyptian; yet had he made him. 
self master of the Greek learning, as is very evident ; for he wrote the history 
of his own country in the Greek tongue, by translating it, as he saith himself, out 
of their sacred records: he also finds great fault with Herodotus for his ignorance 
and false relation of Egyptian affairs. Now this Manetho, in the second book 
of his Egyptian history, writes concerning us in the following manner. I will 
set down his very words, as if I were to bring the very man himself into a court 
for a witness—* ‘There was a king of ours whose name was Timaus. Under him 
it came to pass, 1 know not how, ‘that God was averse to us, and there came, af- 
ter a surprising manner, men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had 
boldness enough to make an expedition into our country, and with ease subdued 
it by force, yet without our hazarding a battle with them. So when they had 
gotten those that governed us under their power, they afterwards burnt down our 
cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, and used all the inhabitants after 
a most barbarous manner; nay, some they slew, and led their children and their 
wives into slavery. At length they made one of themselves king, whose name 
was Salatis ; he also lived at Memphis, and made both the upper and lower re- 
gions pay tribute, and left garrisons in places that were the most proper for them. 
Hie chiefly aimed to secure the eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who had then the greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom, and invade 
them; and as he found in the Saite Nomos [Seth-roite,] a city very proper for 
his purpose, and which lay upon the Bubastic channel, but with regard to a cer. 
tain theologic notion was called Avaris: this he rebuilt, and made very strong by 
the walls he built about it, and by a most numerous garrison of two hundred and 
forty thousand armed men which he put into it tokeep it. hither Salatis came 
in summer time, partly to gather his corn and pay his soldiers their wages, and 
partly to exercise his armed men, and thereby to terrify foreigners. When this 
man had reigned thirteen years, after him reigned another, whose name was Beon, 
for forty-four years ; after him reigned another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years 
and seven months; after him Apophis reigned sixty-one vears, and then Janias 
fifty years and one month; after all these réigned Assis forty-nine years and two 
months. And these six were the first rulers among them, who were all along 
making war with the Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to destroy 
them to the very roots. ‘This whole nation was styled Hycsos, that is, shepherd. 
kings ; for the first syllable Hyc, according to the sacred dialect, denotes a king, 
as 1s sos a shepherd ; but this according to ‘the ordinary dialect ; and of these is — 
compounded Hycsos: but some say that these people were Arabians,” Now, 
in another copy it is said, that this word does not denote kings, but on the con- 
trary denotes captive shepherds, and t#s on account of the particle Hyc; for that 
Hyc, with the aspiration, in the Egyptian tongue, again denotes shepherds, and 
that expressly also: and this to me seems the more probable opinion, and more 
_ agreeable to ancient history. [But Manetho goes on]—“ These people, whom 
we have before named kings, and called shepherds also, and their descendants.” 
as he Says, “kept possession of Egypt five hundred and eleven years. After 
these,” he says,—* ‘That the kings of Thebais and of the other parts of Egvpt,. 
made an insurrection against the shepherds, and that there a terrible and jong 
war was made between them.” He says farther,—‘ That under a king, whose 
name was Alisphragmuthosis, the shepherds were "subdued by him, and were, ir.- 
deed, driven out of other parts of Egypt, but were shut up in a place that con, 
tained ten thousand acres: This place was named Avarts.” Manetho says,— 

‘¢ That the shepherds built a wall round all this place, which was a large and 
a strong wall, and ihis in order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
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within a piace of strength, but that Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmuthosis, 
made an attempt to take them by force and by siege, with four hundred and eighty 
thousand men to lie round about them; but that, upon his despair of taking the 
place by that siege, they came to a composition with them, that they should leave 
E.@ypt, and go, without any harm to be done to them, whithersoever they would ; 
and that after this composition was made, they went away with their whole 
families and effects, not fewer in number than two hundred and forty thousand, 
and took their journey from Egypt through the -wilderness for Syria; but that, 
as they were in fear of the Assyrians, who had then the dominion over Asia, 
they built a city in that country which is now called Judea, and that large enough 
to contain this great ‘‘ number of men, and called it Jerusalem.”* Now Mane. 
tho, in another book of his, says,—‘‘ ‘That this nation, thus called shepherds, 
were also called captives in their sacred books.” And this account of his is the 
truth ; for feeding of sheep was the employmentt of our forefathers in the most an- 
cient age:, and as they led such a wandering life in feeding sheep, they were called 
shepherds. Nor was it without reason that they were called captives by the Egyp- 
tians, since one of our ancestors, Joseph, told the king of Egypt that he was a cap- 
tive,t and afterward sent for his brethren into Egypt by the king’s permission. 
But as for these matters I shall make a more exact inquiry about them elsewhere.} 
15. But now I shall produce the Egyptians as witnesses to the antiquity of 
our nation. I shall, therefore, here bring in Manetho again, and what he writes 
as to the order of the times in this case: and thus he speaks. —‘‘ When this peo. 
ple or shepherds were gone out of Egyptto Jerusalem, Tethmosis the king of 
Egypt who drove them out reigned afterward twenty-five years and four months, 
and then died; after him his son Chebron took the kingdom for thirteen years , 
after whom came Amenophis, for twenty years and seven months ; then came his 
sister Amesses, for twenty-one years and nine months ; after her came Mephres, 
for twelve years and nine months; after her was Mephramuthosis, for twenty- 
five years and ten months; after him was Thmosis, for nine years and eight 
months; after him came Amenophis, for thirty years and ten moths; after him 
came Orus, for thirty-six years and five months; then came his daughter Acen. 
cheres, for twelve years and one month; then washer brother Rathotis, for nine 
years; then was Acencheres, fer twelve years and five months; then came 
another Acencheres, for twelve years and three months; after him Armais, for 
four years and one month ; after him was Ramesses, for one year and four months ; 
after him came Armesses Miarmmoun, for sixty years and two months; after him 
Amenophis, for nineteen years and six months; after him came Sethosis and 
_ Ramesses, who had an army of horse, and a naval force. This king ap- 
pointed his brother Armais to be his deputy over Egypt. [In another copy 
it stood thus.—-.\fter him came Sethosis and Ramesses, two brethren, the for- 
mer of which hada naval force, and in a hostile manner destroyed those thet 
met him upon the sea; but as he slew Ramesses in no long time afterward, so 
he appointed another of his brethren to be his deputy over Egypt.] He also gave 
him all the other authority of a king, but with these only injunctions, that he 
should not wear the diadem, nor be injurious to the queen, the mother of his chil. 
dren; and that he should not meddle with the other concubines of the king, 
while he made an expedition against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and besides against 
the Assyrians and the Medes. He then subdued them all, some by his arms, 
some without fighting, and some by the terror of his great army; and, being 
* Here we have an account of the first building of the city of Jerusalem, according to Manetho, when 


the Pheenician shepherds were expelled out of Egypt, about thirty-seven years before Abraham came out 
+1 Haran. ‘ 

+ Gen. xlvi. 32, 34; xlvii, 3, 4. 

t In our copies of the book of Genesis and of Josephus, this Joseph never calls himself a captive, 
when he was with the king of Egypt, though he does call himself a servant, a slave, or a captive, wand 
times in the Testament of the ee Patriarchs, under Josenh, sect 1, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18. 

é ‘This is now wanting. 
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puffed un by the yreat successes he had had, he went still on the saore boldly, 
and overthrew the cities and countries that lay in the eastern parts. But after 
some considerable time, Armais, who was left in Egypt, did all those very things, 
by way of opposition, which his brother had forbid him to do, without fear ; for 
lie used violence to the queen, and continued to make use of the rest of the 
concubines, without sparing any of them: nay, at the persuasion of his friends, 
he put on the diadem, and set up to oppose his brother. But then he who was set 
over the priests of Egypt wrote letters to Sethosis, and informed him of all that 
had happened, and how his brother had set up to oppose him: he, therefore, re- 
turned back to Pelusium immediately, and recovered his kingdom again. The 
country also was called from his name Lgypt; for Manetho says, that Sethosis 
was himself called Egyptus, as was his brother Armais called Danaus.”* 

16. This is Manetho’s account. And evident it is, from the number of years 
by him set down belunging to this interval, if they be summed up together, that 
these shepherds, as they are here called, who were no other than our forefathers, 
were delivered out of Egypt, and came thence, and inhabited this country, three 
hundred and ninety-three years before Danaus came to Argos ; although the Ar- 
gives look upon himt as their most ancient king. Manetho, therefore, bears this 
testimony to two points of the greatest consequence to our purpose, and those 
from the Egyptian records themselves. In the first place, that we came out of 
another country into Egypt, and that withal our deliverance out of it was so an- 
cient in time as to have preceded the siege of Troy almost a thousand years ;t 
but then, as to those things which Manetho adds, not from the Egyptian records. 

“but, as he confesses himself, from some stories of an uncertain original, I will 
disprove them hereafter particularly, and shall demonstrate that they are no bet- 
ter than incredible fables. 

i7. I will now, therefore, pass from these records, and come to those that be- 
long to the Phoenicians, and concern our nation, and shall produce attestations 
to what I have said out of them. There are, then, records among the Tyrians, 
that take in the history of many years, and these are public writings, and are 
kept with great exactness, and include accounts of the facts done among them, 
and such as concern their transactions with other nations also, those I mean 
which were worth remembering. ‘Therein it was recorded, that the temple was 
built by king Solomon at Jerusalem one hundred forty-three years and eight 
months before the Tyrians built Carthage ; and in their annals the building of our 
temple is related; for Hirom, the king of Tyre, was the friend of Solomon our 
king, and had such friendship transmitted down to him from his forefathers. He 
thereupon was ambitious to contribute to the splendour of this edifice of Solo. 
mon’s, and made him a present of one hundred and twenty talents of gold. He 
also cut down the most excellent timber out of that mountain which is called 

*Libanus, and sent it to him for adorning its roof. Solomon also not only made 
him many other presents, by way of requital, but gave him a country in Galilee 
also that was called Chabulon.t But there was another passion, a philosophic 
inclination of theirs, which cemented the friendship that was betwixt them ; for 
they sent mutual problems to one another, with a desire to have them unriddled 
by each other; wherein Solomon was superior to Hirom, as he was wiser than 
he in other respects: and many of the epistles that passed between them are still 

* Of this Egyptian chronology of Manetho, as mistaken by Josephus, and of these Poenician shep- 
herds, as falsely supposed hy him, and others after him, to have been the Israelites in Egypt, see Essay 
on the Old Testament, Appendix, page 182—188. And note here, that when Josephus tells us that the 
Greeks or Argives looked on this Danaus as agyatireroc, a most ancient, or the most ancient king ot 
Argos, he need not be supposed to méan, in the strictest sense, that they had no one king so ancient aa 
‘he; for it is certain they owned nine kings before him, and Inachus at the head of them; see Authentic Re- 
cords ; Part ii. p. 983, as Josephus could not but know very well; but that he was esteemed as very an- 
cient by them, and that they knew they had been first of all denominated Danaz, from this very ancient king 
Danaus. Nor does this superlative degree always imply the most ancient of all without exception, but 1a 
sometimes to be rendered very ancient only, as is the case in the like sttperlative degrees. of other wordsalsa 

. ¢ See the preceding note. + 1 Kings, ix, 13. 
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preserved among the Tyrians. Now, that this may not depend on my bare! word 
J will produce for a witness Dius, one that is believed to have written the Phee- 
nician history after an accurate manner. This Dius, therefere, writes thus iv 
his histories of the Phoenicians.—‘ Upon the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom 
took the kingdom. This king raised banks at the eastern parts of the city, and 
~ enlarged it; he also joined the temple of Jupiter Olympus, which stood before 
in an island by itself, to the city, by raising a causeway between them, and 
adorned that temple with donations of gold. ” He moreover went up to Libanus, 
and had timber cut down for the building of temples. They say farther, that 
Solomon, when he was king of Jerusalem, sent problems to Elirom to be solved, 
and aesized he would send ‘others back for him to solve ; and that he whe could 
not solve the problems proposed to him should pay money to him that solved 
them. And when Hirom had agreed to the proposals, but was not able to solve 
the problems, | he was obliged to pay a great deal of money, as a penalty for the 
same. As aiso they relate that one Abdemon, a man of Tyre, did solve the 
problems, and propose others which Solomon could not solve, upon which he 
was obliged to repay a great deal of money to Hirom.” ‘These things are at. 
tested to by Dius, and confirm what we have said upon the same subjects before. 
18. And now T shall add Menander, the Ephesian, as an additional witness, 
This Menander wrote the acis that were dune both by the Greeks and Barbarians, 
under every one of the Tyrian kings, and had taken much pains to learn thei 
history out of their own records. Now when he was writing about those kings 
that had reigned at Tyre, he came to Hirom, and says thus: ranutt Upon the death 
of Abibalus, his son ‘Hivos took the kingdom; he lived fifty-three years, and” 
reigned thirty-four. He raised a bank on that called the Broad Place, and dedi 
cated that golden pillar which is in Jupiter’s temple: he also went and cut down 
timber from the mountain called Zibanus, and got timber of cedar for the roofs of 
the temples. He also pulled down the old temples and built new ones: besides 
this; he consecrated the temples of Hercules and of Astarte. He first built Her. 
; Beales? s temple in the month Peritus, and that of Astarte, when he made his ex: 
pedition against the Tityans, who would not pay him their tribute; and when he 
had subdued them to himself he returned home. Under this king there was a 
younger son of Abdemon, who mastered the problems which Soloman, king of 
Jerusalem, had recommended to be solved.” Now, the time from this king to 
the building of Carthage is thus caleulated.—“ Upon the death of Hirom, Belea- 
zarus, his son, took the kingdom ; he lived forty-three years, and reigned seven 
years: after him succeeded his son Abdastartus ; he lived twenty-nine years, and 
reigned nine years. Now, four sons of his nurse plotted againt him, and siew 
him, the eldest. of which rdigned twelve years: after them came Astartus, the 
son of Deleastartus; he lived fifty-four years, and reigned twelve years: after 
“nim came his brother Aserymus; he lived fifty-four years, and reigned nine 
years; he was slain by his brother Pheles, who took the kingdom, and reigned 
“put eight months, though he lived fifty years: he was slain by Ithobalus, the 
priest of Astarte, who reigned thirty-two years, and lived sixty-eight years; he 
‘was succeeded by his son Badozorus, who lived forty-five years, and reigned 
‘six yearg: he was succeeded hy Matgenus his son; he lived thirty-two years, 
and reigned nine years: Pygmalion succceded him ; “he lived filty-six years, and 
reigned forty-seven years. Now, in the seventh year of his reign, his sister 
led away from him, and built the city of Carthage in Libya.” So the whole time 
‘from the reign of Hirom till the building of Carthage amounts to the sum of one 
hundred fifty-five years and eight months. Since, ‘then, the temple was built a 
-Jerusulem in the twelfth year of the reign of Hirom, there were from the build- 
‘ing of the temple until the building of Car thage one hundred forty-three years 
and eight months. Wherefore, what occasion is there for alleging any more 
‘testimonies out of the Phoenician histories [on the behalf of.our nation, ] since 
what I have said is so thoroughly confirmed already? And tobe ‘sure our ances 
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fors came into this country long before the building of the temple ; for it was not 
till we had gotten possession of the whole land by war that we built our temple 
And this is the point that I have clearly proved out of our sacred writings in my 
Antiquities. | ) 

19. I will now relate what hath been written concerning us in the Chaldean 
histories, which records have a great agreement with our books in other things 
also. Berosus shall be witness to what I say; he was by birth a Chaldean, well 
known by the learned on account of his publication of the Chaldean books of as. 
tronomy and philosophy among the Greeks. This Berosus, therefore, following 
the most ancient records of that nation, gives us a history of the deluge of waters 
that then happened, and of the destruction of mankind thereby, and agrees with 
Moses’s narration thereof. He also gives us an account of that ark wherin Noah. 
the origin of our race, was preserved, when it was brought to the highest part 

of the Armenian mountains: after which he gives us a catalogue of the posterity 
of Noah, and adds the years of their chronology, and at length comes down to 
Nabolassar, who was king of Babylon and of the Chaldeans. And when he was 
relating the acts of this king, he describes to us,—- How he sent his son Nabu- 
chodonosor against Egypt, and against our land, with a great army, upon his be- 
ing informed that they had revolted from him; and how, by that means, he sub 
dued them all, and set our temple that was at Jerusalem on fire ; nay, and removed 
‘our people entirely out of their own country, and transferred them to Babylon ; 
when it so happened, that cur city was desolate during the interval of seventy 
vears, until the days of Cyrus king of Persia.” He then says, that “this Baby- 
lonian king conquered Egypt, and Syria, and Phoenicia, and Arabia, and ex- 
ceeded in his exploits all that had reigned before him in Babylon and Chaldea.” 
A little after which Berosus subjoins what follows in his history of ancient times : 
I will set down Berosus’s own accounts, which are these. —‘* When Nabolassar, 
‘father of Nabuchodonosor, heard that the governor whom he had set over Egypt, 
and over the parts of Celesyria and Phoenicia had revolted from him, he was not 
able to bear it any longer, but committing certain parts of his army to his son 
Nabuchodonosor, who was then but young, he sent him against the rebel: Nabu- 
chodonosor joined battle with him, and conquered him, and reduced the country 
under his dominion again. Now it so fell out, that his father Nabolassar fell into 
a distemper at this time, and died in the city of Babylon, after he had reigned 
twenty-nine years. But as he understood, in a little time, that his father Nabo- 
lassar was dead, he set the affairs of Egypt and the other countries in order, and 
committed the captives he had taken from the Jews, and Phoenicians, and Syrians, 
and of the nations belonging to Egypt, to some of his friends, that they might 
conduct that part of the forces that had on heavy armour, with the rest of his 
baggage to Babylonia; while he went in haste, having but a few with him, over 
the desert to Babylon, whither when he was come, he found the public affairs 
had been managed by the Chaldeans, and that the principal person among them 
‘had preserved the kingdom for him. Accordingly, he now entirely obtained all 
his father’s dominions. He then came and ordered the captives to be placed as 
colonies in the most proper places of Babylonia: but for himself he adorned the 
-emple of Belus, and the other temples, after an elegant manner, out of the spoils 
‘he had taken in the war. He also rebuilt the old city, and added another to it or 
‘the outside, and so far restored Babylon, that none who should besiege it after- 
wards might have it in their power to divert the river, so as to facilitate an en- 
‘trance into it ; and this he did by building three walls about the inner city, and 
three about the outer. Some of these walls he built of burnt brick and bitumen, 
and some of brick only. So when he had thus fortified the city with walls, after 
an excellent manner, and had adorned the gates magnificently, he added a new 
palace to that which his father had dwelt in, and this close by it also, and that 
more eminent in its height and in its great splendour; it would, perhaps, require 
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too long’a narration, if any one were to describe it ; however,.as prodigious large 
and as magnificertt as it was, it was finished in fifteen days. Now in this palace 
he erected very high walks, supported by stone pillars ; and by planting what was 
called a pensile paradise, and replenishing it with all sorts of trees, he rendered 
the prospect of an exact resemblance of a mountainous country, This he did 
to please his queen, because she had been brought up in Media, and was fond 
of a mountainous situation.’”* 

20. This is what Berosus relates concerning the forementioned king, as he 


‘elates many other things about him also in the third book of his Chaldean his-° 


sory: wherein he complains of the Grecian writers for supposing, without 
any foundation, that Babylon was built by Semiramis* queen of Assyria, and 
for her false pretence to those wonderful edifices thereto relating, as if they 
were her own workmanship; as, indeed, in these affairs the Chaldean. history 
cannot but be the most credible. Moreover, we meet with.a confirmation of 
what Berosus says, in the archives of the Phoenicians, concerning this king 
Nabuchodonosor, that he conquered all Syria and Pheenicia; in which case 
Philostratus agrees with the others in that history which he composed, where 
he mentions the siege of Tyre; as does Megasthenes also, in the fourth book 
of his Indian history, wherein he prete:.dsto prove, that the forementioned 
king of the Babylonians was superior to Hercules in strength and the greatness 
of his exploits; for he says that he conquered a great partof Libya, and conquer- 
ed Iberia also. Now, as to what I have said before about the temple of Jerusalem, 
that it was fought against by the Babylonians, and burnt by them, but was opened 
again when Cyrus had taken the kingdom of Asia, shall be now. demonstrated 
from what Berosus adds farther upon that head ; for thus he says in his third book. 
—‘‘ Nabuchodonosor, after he had begun to build the forementioned wall, fell sick, 
and departed this life, when he had reigned forty-three years ; whereupon -his 
son Evilmerodach obtained the kingdom. .He governed public affairs after-an il- 
legal and impure manner, and had a plot laid against him by. Neriglissor, -his sis- 
ter’s husband, and was slain by him when he had reigned but two years, After 
he was slain, Neriglissor, the person who plotted against him, succeeded him in 
the kingdom, and reigned four years ;_ his son Laborosoarchod obtained the king- 
dom ; though he were but a child, and kept it nine months; but by reason of the 
very ill temper and ill practices he exhibited to the world, a.plot. was laid agains. 
him also by his friends, and he was tormented:to death. After his death, the con. 
spirators got together, and, by common consent, put the crown upon the head of 
Nabonnedus, a man of Babylon, and one who belonged to that insurrection. In 
his reign it was that the walls of the city of Babylon were curiously. built with 
burnt brick and bitumen ; but, when he was come to the seventeenth year of his 
reign, Cyrus came out of Persia witha great army ; and, having already conquer- 
ed all the rest of Asia, he came hastily to Babylonia. When Nabonnedus per. 
ceived he was coming to attack him, he met him with his forces, and joining 
battle with him, was beaten and fled away with a few. of his troops with him; and 
was shut up within the city Borsippus. _Hereupon Cyrus took Babylon, and’gave 
order that the outer walls of the city should be demolished, because the city had 
proved very troublesome to him, and cost him.a.great deal ‘of pains‘to take it. 
He then marched away to Borsippus to besiege Nabonnedus ; ‘ but as Nabonne- 
dus did not:sustain the siege, but delivered himself into his hands, he was at first 
kindly used by Cyrus, who gave him Carmania as a place for him to inhabit in, 
‘but sent him out of Babylonia. Accordingly, Nabonnedus spent the rest. of his 
time inithat country, and there died.” 
21.: These accounts agree with the true history in our books :, forin them itis 
#* The great improvements that Nebuchadnezzar made in the buildings at Babylon, do no way contra 


‘dict those ancient and authentic testimonies which ascribe its first building to Nimrod, andits firsprebuiladl 
- .jng-to Semiramis, as Berosus seems here to suppose. 
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written, that Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighteenth* year of his reign, laid our temple 
desolate, and so it lay in that state of obscurity for fifty years; but that, in the second 
year of the reign of Cyrus, its foundations were laid, and it was finished again in the 
second} year of Darius. I will now add the records of the Pheenicians; for it 
will not be superfluous to give the reader demonstrations more than enow on this 
occasion. In them we have this enumeration of the times of their several kings, 
_—-“ Nabuchodonosor besieged Tyre for thirteen years‘in the days of Ithobal, their 
king; after him reigned Baal, ten years; after him were judges appointed, who — 
judged the people. Eenibalus, the son of Baslacus, two months; Chelbes, the son 
of Abdeus, ten months; Abbar, the high priest, three months; Mitgonus and 
Gerastratus, the sons of Abdelemus, were judges six years; after whom Balatorus 
reigned one year ; after his death, they sent and fetched Merbalus from Baby- 
lon, who reigned four years: after his death they sent for his brother Hirom, 
who reigned twenty years. Under his reign Cyrus became king of Persia.” So 
that the whole interval is fifty-four years besides three months; for on the seventh 
year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar he began to besiege Tyre, and Cyrus the 
Pui took the kingdom on the fourteenth year of Hirom. Se that the records 
of the Chaldeans and Tyrians agree with our writings about this temple; and the 
testimonies here produced are an indisputable and undeniable attestation to the 
antiquity of our nation. And I suppose that what I have already said may be 
sufficient to such as are not very contentious. 

22. But now it is proper to satisfy the inquiry of those that disbelieve the re- 
cords of barbarians, and think none but Greeks to be worthy of credit, and to 
produce many of these very Greeks who were acquainted with our nation, and ta 
set before them such as upon occasion have made mention of us in their own 
writings. Pythagoras, therefore, of Samos, lived in very ancient times, and was 
esteemed a person superior to all philosophers in wisdom and piety towards God. 
Now it is plain, that he did not only know our doctrines, but was in a very great 
measure a follower and admirer of them. There is not, indeed, extantt any wri- 
ting that is owned for his; but many there are who have written his history, of 
whom Hermippus is the most celebrated, who was a person very inquisitive into 
all sort of history. Now this Hermippus, in his frst book concerning Pythago.- 
ras, speaks thus:—That ‘“ Pythagoras, upon the death of one of his associates, 
whose name was Calliphon, a Crotoniate by birth, affirmed that this man’s soul 
conversed with him both night and day, and enjomed him not to pass over a 
place where an ass had fallen down; as also, not to drink of such waters as 
caused thirst again, and to abstain from all sorts of reproaches.” After which he 
adds this :—‘ This he did and said ‘in imitation of the doctrines of the Jews and 
Thracians, which he transferred into his own philosophy.” For it is very truly 
affirmed of this Pythagoras, that he took a great many of the laws of the Jews 
into his own philosophy. Nor was our nation unknown of old to severa! of the 
Grecian cities, and, indeed, was thought worthy of imitation by some of them. 
This is declared by ‘Theophrastus, in his writings concerning laws; for he says, 
“that the laws of the Tyrians forbid men to swear foreign oaths.” Among 

.which he enumerates some others, and particularly that called Corban, which 
oath can only be found among the Jews, and declares what a man may call 

* This number in Josephus, that Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the teinple in the 18th year of his reign, 
in a mistake in the nicety of chronology ; for it was in the 19th. 

+ The true number here for the year of Darius, on which the second temple was finished, whether the 
2d with our present copies. or the 6th with that of Syncellus, or the tenth with that of Eusebius, is very 
uncertain ; so we had best follow Josephus’s own account elsewhere, Antiq. B. xi. ch. iti. sect. 4, which 
shows us, that, according to his copy of the Old Testament, after the second of Cyrus, that work was in 
terrupted till the 2d of Darius, when in seven years it was finished, on the Sth of Darius. 

} This is a thing well known by the learned, that we are not secure that we have any genuine writings 
of Pythagoras; those Golden Verses, which are his best remains, being generally supposed to have been 
written not by himself, but by scine of his scholars only, in agreement with what Josephus here afirms 
of nim. 
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a thing devoted to God. Nor, indeed, was Herodotus of Halicarnassus unac 

yuainted with our nation, but mentions it after a way of his own, when he saith 
thus, in the second book concerning the Colchians. His words are these :— 
“The only people who were circumcised im their privy members originally, 
were the Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians; but the Phoenicians, 
and those Syrians that are in Palestine, confess that they learned it from the 
Egyptians. And for those Syrians? who live about the rivers Thermodon and 
Parthenius, and their neighbours the Macrones, they say they have lately learned 
it from the Colchians; for these are the only people that are circumcised among 
mankind, and appear to have done the very same thing with the Egyptians. 
But as for the Egyptians and Ethiopians themselves, I am not able to say which 
of them received it from the other.” ‘This, therefore, is what Herodotus says, 
that “the Syrians that are in Palestine are circumcised.” But there are no in- 
habitants of Palestine that are circumcised excepting the Jews; and, therefore, it 
must be his knowledge of them that enabled him to speak so much concerning 
them. Cherilus* also, a still ancienter writer, and a poet, makes mention of our 
nation, and informs us that it came to the assistance of King Xerxes in his expe 
dition against Greece. For, in his enumeration of all those nations, he last of all, 
inserts ours among the rest, when he says,—‘ At the last there passed over a 
people wonderful to be beheld; for they spake the Phoenician tongue with their 
mouths; they dwelt in the Solymean mountains near a broad lake: their heads 
were sooty; they had round rasures on them; their heads and faces were like 
nasty horse heads also, that had been hardened in the smoke.” . 

I think, therefore, that it is evident to every body, that Cherilus means us, be 

cause the Solymean mountains are in our country, wherein we inhabit, as is alsa 
the lake called Asphaltitis ; for this is a broader and larger lake than any other that 
is in Syria: and thus does Cherilus make mention of us. But now, that nor 
‘only the lowest sort of the Grecians, but those that are had in the greatest admi 
ration for their philosophic improvements among them, did not only know the 
Jews, but when they lighted upon any of them admired them also, it is easy for 
any one to know. For Clearchus, who was the scholar of Aristotle, and inferior 
to no one of the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his first book concerning sleep 
says,—‘* That Aristotle his master related what follows of a Jew,” and sets down 
Aristotle’s own discourse with him. The account is this, as written down by 
him :—‘ Now for a great part of what this Jew said, it would be too long to re- 
cite it; but what includes in it both wonder and philosophy, it may not be amiss 
to discourse of. Now, that I may be plain with thee, Hyperochides, I shall herein 
seem to thee to relate wonders, and what will resemble dreams themselves. 
Hereupon Hyperochides answered modestly, and said, for that very reason it is 


* Whether these verses of Cherilus, the heathen poet, in the days of Xerxes, belong to the Solymi in 
Pisidia, that were near a small lake, or to the Jews that dwelt on the Solymean or Jerusalem mountains, 
neat the great and broad lake Asphaltitis, that were a strange people, and spake the Pheenician tongue, 
is not agreed on by the iearned. It is yet certain that Josephus here, and Eusebius, Prep. ix. 9, p. 412, 
took them to be Jews, and I confess | cannot but very much incline to the same opinion. The other So- 
lymi were not a strange people, but heathen idolators, like the other part of Xerxes’s army; and that these 
spake the Phoenician tongue is next to impossible, as the Jews certainly did; nor is there the least ey; 
dence for it elsewhere. Nor was the jake adjoining to the mountains of the Sclymi at all large or broag 
in comparison of the Jewish lake Asphaltitis: nor, indeed, were these so considerable a people as the 
Jews, nor so likely to be desired by Xerxes for his army as the Jews, to whom he was always very fa- 
vourable. As for the rest of Cherilus’s description, that their heads were sooty; that they had round ra 
sures on their heads; that their heads and faces were like nasty horse heads, which had been hardened in 
the smoke; these awkward characters probably fitted the Solymi of Pisidia no better than they did the 
.ews in Judea. And, indeed, this reproachful language here given these people, is to me a strong indi 
cation that they were the poor despicable Jews, and not the Pisidian Solytai celebrated in Homer whow 
Cherilus here describes; nor are we to expect that either Cherilus or Hecateus, or any other Pagan writers. 
cited by Josephus and Eusebius, made no mistakes in the Jewish history. If, by comparing their testi 
monies with the more authentic record of that nation, we find them, for the main, to confirm the sanie, 
as we aiways do, we ought to be satisfed, and not expect that they ever bad an exact knowledge of a’ 
ine circumscences of the Jewish affairs, which, indeed, it was almost always impossible for them tol ave 
See sect. 23. 
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that all of us are'very desirous of hearing what thou art going to say. Then, 
rephed Aristotle, for thisause it will be the best way to imitate that rule of the 
rhetoricians, which requires us first to give an =ccount of the man, and of what 
nation he was, that so we may not contradict our master’s directions. Then said 
Hyperochides, go on, if it so pleases thee. [his man, then, [answered Aristotle, | 
was by birth a Jew, and came from Celesyria; these Jews are derived from the 
Indian philosophers; they are named by the Indians Calami, and by the Syrians 
Judei, and took their name from the country they inhabit, which is called Judea 
but for the name of their city, it isa very awkward one, for they call it Jeru- 
saiem. Now this man, when he was hospitably treated by a great many, came 
dowa from the upper country to the places near the sea, and became a Grecian 
not only in his language. but in his soul also: insomuch that when we ourselves 
happened to be in Asia about the same places whither he came, he conversed 
with us, and with other philosophical persons, and made a trial of our skill in 
philosophy ; and as he had lived with many learned men, he communicated to us 
more information than he received from us.” Thisis Aristotle’s account of the 
matter, as given us by Clearchus; which Aristotle discoursed also particularly 
of the great and wonderful fortitude of this Jew in his diet and continent way of 
living, as those that please may I¢arn more about him from Clearchus’s book it- 
self; for I avoid setting down any more than is sufficient for my purpose. 
Now Clearchus said this by way of digression, for his main desigi was of 
another nature. But for Hecateus of Abdera, who was both a philosopher and 
one very useful in an active life, he was contemporary with King Alexander in 
his youth, and afterwards was with Ptolemy the son of Lagus: he did not write 
about the Jewish affairs by the by only, but composed an entire book concern- 
ing the Jews themselves, out of which book I am willing to run over a few things, 
of which I have been treating, by way of epitome. And, in the first place, | 
will demonstrate the time when this Hecateus lived; for he mentions the fight 
that was between Ptolemy and Demetrius about Gaza, which was fought on the 
eleventh year after the death of Alexander, and on‘the hundred and seventeenth 
Olympiad, as Castor says in his history. For when he had set down this Olym. 
piad, he says farther,—“ That on this Olympiad, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
beat in battle Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who was named Poliorcetes, at 
Gaza.” Now it is agreed by all, that Alexander died on the hundred and four. 
teenth Olympaid ; it is, therefore, evident, that our nation fourished in his time 
and in the time of Alexander. Again, Hecateus says, to the same purpose, as 
follows.—-“* Ptolemy got possession of the places in Syria after that battle at 
Gaza; and many, when they heard of Ptolemy’s moderation and humanity, wen. 
along witr him to Egypt, and were willing to assist him in his affairs: one of 
which,” Hecateus says, “ was Hezekiah,* the high priest of the Jews; a man 
of about sixty-six years of age, and in great dignity among his own people. He 
was.a very sensible man, and could speak very movingly, and was very skilful ia 
the management of affairs, if any ofher man ever were so; although, ashe says, 
all the priests of the Jews took tithes of the products of the earth, and managed 
public affairs, and were in number not above fitteen hundred at the most.” Heca- 
teus mentions this Hezekiah a second time, and says, that “as he was pos- 
sessed of so great a dignity, and was become familiar with us, so did he take 
certain of those that were with him, and explained to them all the circumstances 
of their people; for he had all their habitations and polity down in writing.” 
Moreover, Hecateus declares again, “ what regard we have for our laws, and 
that we resolve to endure any thing rather than transgress them, because we 
think it right for us to du so.” Whereupon he adds, that “ although they are in 
* This Hezekiah, who is here called a high priest, is not named in Josephus’s catalogue; the reas 
high priest at that time being rather Onias, as Archbishop Usher supposes. However, Josephus often 


uses the word high priest in the plural number, as living many atthe same time. See the note on ANE, 
Bb. xx. ch. vill sect. 8. 
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a bad reputation among their neighbours, and among all those that come to thent, 
and have been often treated injuriously by the king#and governors of Persia, 
yet can they not be dissuaded from acting but what they think best; but thas 
when they are stripped on this account, and have torments inflicted upon them, 
and they are brought to the most terrible kinds of death, they meet them after an 
extraordinary manner, beyond all other people, and will not renounce the religion 
of their forefathers.” Hecateus also produces demonstrations not a few of this 
their resolute tenaciousness of their laws, when he speaks thus :—‘‘ Alexander 
was once at Babylon, and bad an intention to rebuild the temple of Belus that 
was fallen to decay, and, in order thereto, he commanded all his soldiers in ge- 
neral to bring earth thither; but the Jews, and they only, would not comply with 
that command; nay, they underwent stripes and great losses of what they had 
on this account, till the king forgave them, and permitted them to live in quiet.” 
He adds farther, that ‘‘ when the Macedonians came to them into that country, 
and demolished the [old] temples and the altars, they assisted. them in demolish- 
ing them all,* but [for not assisting them in rebuilding them] they either under- 
went losses, or sometimes obtained forgiveness.” He adds farther, that ‘‘ these 
men deserve to be admired on that account.” He also speaks of the mighty 
populousness of our nation, and says, that ‘ the Persians formerly carried away 
many ten thousands of our people to Babylon, as also, that not a few ten thou. 
sands were removed, after Alexander’s death, into Egypt and Pheenicia, by rea- 
son of the sedition that was arisen in Syria.” The same person takes ‘notice in 
his history, how large the country is which we inhabit, as well as of its excellent 
character, and says, that “the land in which the Jews inhabit contains three 
millions of aroure,} and is generally of a most excellent and most fruitful soil ;, 
nor is Judea itself of lesser dimensions.” 'The same man describes our city Je. 
rusalem also itself as of a most excellent structure, and very large, and inhabited 
from the most ancient times. He also discourses of the multitude of men in it, 
and of the construction of our temple, after the following manner.—“ There are 
many strong places and villages,” says he, ‘in the country of Judea, but one 
strong city there is, about fifty furlongs in circumference, which is inhabited 
by a hundred and twenty thousand men, or thereabout :} they call it Jerusalem 
There is about the middle of the city a wall of stone, whose length is five hundred 
feet, and breadth a hundred cubits, with double cloisters; wherein there is a 
square altar, not made of hewn stone, but composed of white stones gathered 
ogether, having each side twenty cubits long, and its altitude ten cubits. Hard 
by it is a large edifice, wherein there is an altar and a candlestick, both of 
gold, and in weight two talents; upon these there isa light that is never extin- 
guished either by might or by day. ‘There is no image, nor any thing, nor any 
donations therein ; nothing at all is there planted, neither grove, nor any thing 


* So I read the text with Havercamp, though the place be difficult. 

+ This manner of aroure or Egyptian acres, 3,000,000, each aroura containing a square of 106 
Agyptian cubits, (being about three quarters of an English acre, and just twice the area of the court of 
the Jewish tabernacle,) as contained in the country of Judea, will be about one third of the entire num- 
ber of aroure in the whole land of Judea, supposing it 160 measured miles Jong, and 70 such miles 
>road; which estimation for the fruitful parts of it, as, perhaps, here in Hecateus, is not, therefore, very 
wide from the truth. The 50 furlongs in compass for the city Jerusalem presently, are not very wide 
from the truth also, as Josephus himself describes it, who, Of the War, B.v. ch. iv. sect. 3, maxes its 
wall 33 furlongs, besides the suburbs and gardens; nay, he says, B. v. ch. xii. sect. 2, that Titus’s wail 
about itat some small distance after the gardens and suburbs were destroyed, was not less than 39 
furlongs. Nor, perhaps, were its constant inhabitants in the days of Hecateus many more than these 
120,000, because room was always to be left for vastly greater numbers which came up at the three great 
festivals; to say nothing of the probable increase in their number between the days of Hecateus and Jo: 
sephus, which was at least 300 years But see amore authentic account of some of these measures in 
my description of the Jewish temples, However, we are not to expect that such heathens as Cherilus, 
or Hecateus, or the rest that are cited by Josephus and Eusebius, could avoid making many mistakes n 
the Jewish history, while yet they strongly confirm the same history in the general, and are most valu 
able attestations to those more authentic accounts we have in the Scripwres and Josephus concers 
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of that sort. The priests abide therein both nights and days, performing certain 
purifications, and drinking not the least drop of wine while they are in the tem. 
ple.” Moreover, he attests that we Jews went as auxiliaries along with king 
Alexander, and after him with his successors. I will add farther, what he says 
he learned, when he was himself with the same army, concerning the actions 
of a man that was a Jew. His words are these :— As I was myself going to 
the Red Sea, there followed us a man whose name was Mosollam: he was one 
of the Jewish horsemen who conducted us: he was a person of great courage, 
of a strong body, and by all allowed to be the most skilful archer at was either 
among the Greeks or Barbarians. Now this man, as people were in great num. 
bers passing along the road, anda certain augur was observing an augury by a 
bird, and requiring them all to stand still, inquired what they staid for? Here. 
upon the augur showed him the bird from whence he took his augury, and told 
him, that if the bird staid where he was, they ought all to stand still, but that if 
he got up and fled onward, they must go forward ; but that if he flew backward, 
they must retire again. Mosollam made no reply, but drew his bow, and shot at 
the bird, and hit him, and killed him; and as the augur and some othans were 
very angry, and wished imprecations upon him, he answered them thus :-—‘ Why 
are you so mad as to take this most unhappy bird into your hands? for how can 
this bird give us any true information concerning our march who could not fore- 
see how to save himself? for had he been able to foreknow what was future, he 
would, not have come to this place, but would have been afraid lest Mosollam the 
Jew should shoot at him and kill him.” » But of Hecateus’s testimonies: we have 
said enough; for as to such as desire to know more of them, they may easily 
obtain them from his book itself. However, I shall not think it too much for me 
vo name Agatharchides, as having made mention of us Jews, though in way of 
derision at our simplicity, as he supposes it to be; for when he was discoursing 
of the affairs of Stratonice, ‘“‘ how she came out of Macedonia into Syria, and 
left her husband Demetrius, while yet Seleucus would not marry her as she ex- 
pected, but, during the time of his raising an army at Babylon, stirred up a se- 
dition about Antioch; and how, after that, the king came back, and upon his 
taking of Antioch, she fled to Seleucia, and had it in her power to sail away 
immediately, yet did she comply with a dream which forbade her so to do, and 
so was caught and put to death.” When Agatharchides had premised this story, 
and had jested upon Stratonice for her superstition, he gives a like example of 
what was reported concerning us, and writes thus :—“'There are a people called 
Jews, and dwell in a city the strongest of all other cities, which the inhabitants 
call Jerusalem, and are accustomed to rest on every seventh day ;* on which 
times they make no use of their arms, nor meddle with husbandry, nor take care 
of any affairs of life, but spread out their hands in their holy places, and pray 
till the evening. Now it came to pass that when Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, came 
into this city with his army, that these men, in observing this mad custom of 
theirs, instead of guarding the city, suffered their country to submit itself to a 
better lord ; and their law} was openly proved to have commanded a foolish 
practice. ‘This accident taught all other men but the Jews to disregard such 
dreams as these were, and not to follow the lke sdie suggestions | delivered asa 
law, when, in such uncertainty of human reasonings, they are ata loss what 
they should do.” Now this our procedure seems a ridiculous thing to Agathar. 
chides, but will appear to such as consider it without prejudice a great thing, and 
what deserved a great many encomiums; I mean, when certain men constantly 
prefer the observation of their laws and hein religion towards God before the 
preservation of themselves and their country. 

* A glorious testimony this of the observation of the Sabbath by the Jews. See Antiq. B. xvi, ch. 
i. sect. 4; ch. vi. sect. 2; the Life, sect. 54, and War, 8. iv. ch. ix. sect. 12. 


+ Not their law, but the superstitious interpretation of their leaders, which neither the Maccabees 
nor our biessed Saviour did ever approve of. 
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23. Now that some writers have omitted to mention our nation, not because 
they knew nothing of us, but because they envied us, or for some other unjusti- 
fiable reasons, I think I can demonstrate by particular instances: for Hierony- 
mus, who wrote the history of [Alexander’s] successors, lived at the same time 
with Hecateus, and was a friend of King Antigonus, and president of Syria. 
Now it is plain, that Hecateus wrote an entire book concerning us, while Hierony- 
mus never mentions us in his history, although he was bred up very near to the 
places where we live: thus different from one another’ are the inclinations of 
men; while the one thought we deserved to be carefully remembered, as some 
il disposed passion blinded the*other’s: mind so entirely, that he could not . 
discern the truth. And now certainly the foregoing records of the Egyptians, 
and Chaldeans, and Phosnicians, together with so many of the Greek writers, 
will be sufficient’ for the demonstration of our antiquity. Moreover, besides 
tnose forementioned, Theophilus, and Theodotus, and Mnaseas, and Aristophanes, 


and Hermogenes, Euhemerus also, and Conon, and Zopyrion, and, perhaps, 


~ 


many others (for I have not lighted upon all the Greek books,) have made dis. 
tinct mention of us. It is true, many of the men before mentioned have mads 
great mistakes about the true accounts of our nation in the earliest times, be- 
cause they had not perused our sacred books; yet have they all of them afford. 
ed their testimony to our antiquity, concerning which I am now treating. How- 
ever, Demetrius Phalereus and the elder Philo, with Eupolemus, have not greatly 
missed the truth about our affairs; whose lesser mistakes ought, therefore, to be 
forgiven them; for it was not in their power to understand our writings with the 
utmost accuracy. 

24. One particular there is still remaining behind, of what I at first proposed 
to speak to, and that is to demonstrate, that those calumnies and reproaches 
which some have thrown upon our nation are lies, and to make use uf those 
wrilers’ own testimonies against themselves ; and that, im general, this self-con- 
tradiction hath happened to many other authors, by reason of their ill will to 
some people, I conclude is not unknown to such as have read histories with suf. 
ficient care ; for some of them have endeavoured to disgrace the nobility of cer- 
tain nations, and of some of the most glorious cities, and have cast reproaches 
upon certain forms of government. ‘Thus hath Theopompus abused the city of 
Athens, Polycrates that of Lacedemon, as hath he that hath wrote the Tripok- 
ticus (for he is not Theopompus as is supposed by some) done by the city of 
Thebes. 'Timeus also hath greatly abused the foregoing people and others also: 
and this ill treatment they use chiefly when they have a contest with men of the 
greatest reputation: some out of envy and malice, and others, as supposing that, 
by this foolish talking of theirs, they may be thought worthy of being remem- 
bered theinselves ; and, indeed, they do by no means fail of their hopes with re- 
gard to the foolish part of mankind, but men of sober judgment still condemn them 
of great malignity. 

25. Now the Egyptians were ‘the first that cast reproaches upon us; in order 
to please which nation some others undertook to pervert the truth, while they 
would neither own that our forefathers came intu Egypt from another country, as 
the fact was, nor give atrue account of our departure thence. And, indeed, the 
Figyptians took many occasions to hate us and envy us: in the first place, he- 
cause our ancestors* had had the dominion over their country; and when they 
were delivered from them, and gone to their own country again, they lived there 
‘n prosperity: in the next place, the difference of our religion from theirs hath 
occasioned great enmity between us, while our way of divine worship did as much 
exceed that which their laws appointed, as does the nature of God exceed thal 
of brute beasts; for so far they all agree through the whole country, to esteem 
such animals as gods, although they differ one from another in the peculiar wor 


# The Phenician shepherds, whom Josephus mistook for the Israelites. See the mote on sect. 16 
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ship they severally pay to them. And certainly men they are entirely of vain 
and foolish minds, who have thus accustomed themselves from the beginning te 
have such bad notions concerning their gods, and could not think of imitating 
that decent form of divine worship which we made use of, though, when they 
saw our institutions approved of by many others, they could not but envy us ov 
that account; for some of them have proceeded to that degree of folly and mean. 
ness in their cenduct, as not to scruple to contradict their own ancient records, 
nay to contradict themselves also in their writings, and yet were so blinded by 
their passions as not to discern it. . 
26. And now I will turn my discourse to one of their principal writers, whom 

I have alittle before made use of as a witness to our antiquity; [ mean Manetho.* 
He promised to interpret the Egyptian history out of their sacred writings, and 
premised this,—that “our people had come into Egypt many ten thousands in 
number, and subdued its inhabitants;”? and when he had farther confessed, that 
_ “we went out of that country afterward, and settled in that country which is now 
called Judea, and there built Jerusalem and its temple.” Now thus far he fol- 
lowed his ancient records; but after this he permits himself, in order to appear 
to have written what rumours and reports passed abroad about the Jews, and in- 
troduces incredible narrations, asif he would have the Egyptian multitude that 
had the leprosy and other distempers to have been mixed with us, as he says they 
were; and that they were condemned to fly out of Egypt together; for he men- 
tions Amenophis, a fictitious king’s name, though on that account he durst not 
set down the number of years of his reign, which yet he had accurately done as 
to the other kings he mentions: he then ascribes certain fabulous stories to this 
king, as having ina manner forgotten how he had already related that the de- 
parture of the shepherds for Jerusalem had been five hundred and eighteen years 
before ; for Tethmosis was king when they went away. Now, from his days the 
reigns of the intermediate kings, according to Manetho, amounted to three hun- 
dred and ninety-three years, as he says himself, till the two brothers Sethos and 
Hermeus; the one of which, Sethos, was called by that other name of Lgyptus, 
and the other, Hermeus, by that of Danaus. He also says, that Sethos cast the 
other out of Egypt, and reigned fifty-nine years, as did his eldest son Rhampses 
reiga after him sixty-six years. When Manetho, therefore, had acknowledged 
that our forefathers were gone out of Egypt so many years ago, he introduces 
his fictitious king Amenophis, and says thus:—‘ This king was desirous to be- 
come a spectator of the gods, as had Orus, one of his predecessors in that king- 
dom, desired the same before him; he also communicated that his desire to his 
namesake Amenophis, who was the son of Papis, and one that seemed to partake 
of a divine nature, both as to wisdom and the knowledge of futurities.” Manetho 
adds, “how this namesake of his told, him, that he might see the gods if he 
would clear the whole country of the lepers and of the other impufe people: that 
the king was pleased with this injunction, and got together all that had any de- 
fects in their bodies out of Egypt, and that their number was eighty thousand ; 
whom he sent to those quarries which are on the east side of the Nile, that they 
might work in them, and might be separated from the rest of the Egyptians.” 
He says farther, that ‘there were some of the learned priests that were pol- 
Inted with the leprosy; but that still this Amenophis, the wise man and the pro. 
phet, was afraid that the gods would be angry at him and at the king, if there 
should appear to have been violence offered them; who also added this farther 
* Jn reading this, and the remaining sections of this book, and some parts of the next, one may easily 
serceive that our usually cool and candid author Josephus was too highly offended with the impudent 
salumnies of Manetho, and the other bitter enemies of the Jews, with whom he had now to deal, and was 
' hereby betrayed into a greater heat and passion than ordinary, and that by consequence he does not 
here reason with his usual fairness and impartiality: he seems to depart sometimes from the brevity and 
sincerity of a faithful historian, which is his grand character, and indulges the prolixity and colours of a 
pleader and a.disputant: accordingly, I confess I always read these sections with less please than I do 


~ she rest of his writings, though I fully believe the reproaches cast on the Jews, which he here endei yours 
0 confute and expose, were wholly groundless and wnreasonable 
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fout of his sagacity about futurities,] that certain people would come to the 
assistance of these polluted wretches, and would conquer Egypt, and keep 1 
in their possession thirteen: years: that, however, he durst not tell the king* of 
these things; but-that he, left a writing behind him about all those matters, 
and then slew himself, which made the king disconsolate.” After which he 
writes thus verbatim:——“ After those that were sent to work in the quarries 
had continued in that miserable state for a long while, the king was desired that 
he would set apart the city of Avaris, which was then left desolate of the shep-_ 
herds, for their habitation and protection ; which desire he granted them. Now: 
this city, according to the ancient theology, was Typho’s city. But when these , 
men were gotten into it, and found the place fit for a revolt, they appointed them- 
selves'a’ ruler out of the priests of Heliopolis, whose name was Osarsiph, and they 
took their oaths that they would be obedient to him in all things. He thes, in the 
first place, made this law for them, that they should neither worship the Egyptian 
gods, nor should abstain from any one of those sacred animals which they have 
in the highest esteem, but kill and destroy them all: that they should jom them- 
selves to nobody but to those that were of this confederacy. When he had made 
such laws as these, and many more such as were mainly opposite to the customs 
of the Egyptians;* he gave order that they should use the multitude of the hands 
they had in building walls about their city, and make themselves ready fora war 
with king Amenophis, while he did himself take into his: friendship the other 
priests, and those that were polluted with them, and send ambassadors to those 
shepherds who had been driven out of the land by 'Tethmosis to the city called 
Jerusalem; whereby he informed them of his own affairs, and of the state of those 
- others that had been treated after such an ignominious manner, aad desired that 
they would come with one consent to his assistance in this war against Egypt. 
He also promised that he would, in the first place, bring them back to their ancient 
city and country Avaris, and provide a plentiful maintenance for their multitude, 
that he would protect them and fight for them as occasion should require, and 
would easily reduce the country under their dominion. These shepherds were 
all very glad of this message, and came away with alacrity altogether, being in 
riumber two hundred thousand men; and in a little time they came to Avaris. 
And now Amenophis, the king of Egypt, upon his-being informed of their inva- 
sion, was in great confusion, as calling to mind what Amenophis, the son of Papis, 
nad foretold him; and, in the first place, he assembled the multitude of the Egyp 
tians, and took counsel with their leaders, and sent for their sacred animals to 
him, especially for those that were principally worshiped in their temples, and 
gave a particular charge to the priests distinctly, that they should hide the images 
of their gods with the utmost care. He also sent his son Sethos, who was also 
named Ramesses, from his father Rhampses, being but five years old, to a friend 
of his. He then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, bemg three hundred 
thousand of the most warlike of them, against the enemy, who met them. Yet 
did he not join battle with them; but thinking that would be to fight against the 
gods, he returned back, and came to Memphis, where he took Apis and the other 
saered animals which he had sent for to him, and presently marched into Ethio- 
pia, together with his whole army and multitude of Egyptians; for the king of 
Ethiopia was under an obligation to him; on whic’: account he received him, and 
took care of ali tne multitude that was with him, while the country supplied all 
that was necessary for the food of the mer He also allotted cities and villages 
for this exile, that was to be from its beginning during those fatally determined 
thirteen years. Moreover, he pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a guard 
io ing Amenophis, upon the borders of Egypt. And this was the state of things , 
in Ethiopia. But for the people of Jerusalem, when they came down together with 
* This 1s a very valuabie testimony cf Manetho, that the laws of Osarsiph or Moses were not mage ip 


evmpliance with, but in opvosition to the customs of the Egyptians. See the note on Antiq. B. iii, ch vit 
Bees. + 
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the polluted Egyptians, they treated the men in such a barbarous manner, that 
thoSe who saw how they subdued the forementioned country, and the horrid wick. 
edness they were guilty of, thought it a most dreadful thing; for they did not only 
set the cities and villages on fire, but were not satisfied till they had been guilty 
of sacrilege, and destroyed the images of the gods, and used them in roasting of 
(hose sacred animals that used to be worshiped, and forced the priests and pro. 
phets to be the executioners and murderers of those animals, and then ejected 
them nake¢ out of the country. It was also reported, that the priest. who ordained 
their polity and their laws was by birth of Heliopolis, and his name Osarsiph, from 
Osyris, who was the god of Heliopolis; but that, when he was gone over to these 
people, his name was changed, and he was called Moses.” ; 

27. This is what the Egyptians relate about the Jews, with much more, which 
I omit for the sake of brevity.—-But still Manetho goes on, that “ after this Ame- 
nophis returned back from Ethiopia with a great army, as did his son Rhampses 
with another army also; and that both of them joined battle with the shepherds 
and the polluted people, and beat them, and slew a great many of them, and pur- 
sued them to the bounds of Syria.” ‘These and the like accounts are written by 
Manetho. But I will demonstrate that he trifles, and tells arrant lies, after I have 
made. a distinction which will relate to what I am going to say about him: for 
this Manetho had granted and confessed that this nation was not originally Egyp- 
tian, but that they had come from another country, and subd-ed Egypt, and then 
went away again out of it. But that those Egyptians who were thus diseased in 
their bodies were not mingled with us afterward, and that Moses who brought the 
people out was not one of that company, but lived many generations earlier, I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate from Manetho’s own accounts themselves. 

28. - Now for the first occasion of this fiction, Manetho supposes what is no bet- 
ter than a ridiculous thing ; for he says, that ‘‘ King Amenophis desired to see 
the gods.” What gods, I pray, did he desire to see ? If he meant the gods whom 
their laws ordained to be worshiped, the ox, the goat, the crocodile, and.the ba- 
boon, he saw them already; but for the heavenly gods, how could he see them, 
and what should occasion thishis desire ? To be sure,* it was because another king 
before him had already seen them. He had then been informed what sort of gods 
were, and after what manner they had been seen, insomuch that he did not stand 
in need of any new artifice for obtaining this sight. However, the prophet by 
whose means the king thought to compass his design was a wise man. - If so, how 
came he notto know that such his desire was impossible to be accomplished? for 
the event did not succeed. And what pretence could there be to suppose, that 
the gods would not be seen by reason of the people’s maims in their bodies, or 
jieprosy? for the gods are not angry at the imperfection of bodies, but.at wicked 
practices: and as'to eighty thousand lepers, and those in an ill state also, how sit 
possible to have them gathered, together in one day? nay, how. came the king-not 
to comply with the prophet? for his injunction was, that those who were maimed 
should be expelled out of Egypt, while the king only sent them:to. work in: the 
quarries, as if he were rather.in want of labourers ‘than intended ,to. purge’ his 
country. He says farther, that ‘this prophet slew himself, as foreseeimg the 
anger of the gods, and those events which were to. come upon Egypt afterward ; 
and that he left this prediction for the king in writing.” Besides, how came it 
to pass that this prophet did not foreknow his own-death at the first? nay, how 
came he not to contradict the king in his desiresto see the gods:immediately ? how 
came that unreasonable dread upon him of judgments that were not:to happen in 
his lifetime? or what worse thing could he suffer, out of the fear of which he made 
haste to kill himself? But now. let us see thesilliest thing of all.—The king, al- 
though he had been informed of these things, and terrified with the fear of what 
was to come, yet did.not he even then eject these maimed people out of his coun 
try, when it had been foretold him that he was to clear-Kgypt.of them ; out. as 
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Manetho says,—** He then, upon their request, gave them that city to inhabit 
which had formerly belonged to the shepherds, and was called Avaris ; whither 
when they were gone in crowds,” he says, “they chose one that had formerly 
been priest of Heliopolis; and that this priest first ordained, that they should net 
ther worship the gods nor abstain from those animals that were worshiped by the 
Egyptians, but should kill and eat them all, and should associate with nobody but 
those that had conspired with them; and that he bound the multitude by oaths tc 
be sure to continue in those laws; and that when he had built a wall about Ava 
ris, he made war against the king.” Manetho adds also, that “ this priest sent 
to Jerusalem‘to invite’ that people ¢ to come to his assistance, and promised to give 
them Avaris ; for that it had belonged to the forefathers of those that were coming 
from Jerusaleni’s ; and that when they were come, they made a war immediately 
against the king, and got possession of all Egypt.” He says also, that ‘the 
Eeyptians came with an army of two hundred thousand men; and that Ameno- 
phis, the king of Egypt, not thinking that he ought to fight against the gods, ran 
away pr esently into Ethiopia, and committed Apis and certain other of their sacred 
animals to the priests, and commanded them to take care of preserving them.” He 
says farther, that “ the people of Jerusalem came accordingly upon the Egyptians 
‘and overthrew their cities, and burnt their temples, and slew their horsemen, and 
in short abstained from no sort of wickedness nor barbarity: and for that priest whe 
settled their polity and their laws,” he says, “‘ he was by birth of Heliopolis, and 
his name was Osarsiph, from Osyris the god of Heliopolis; but that he changed 
his name, and called himself Moses.” He then says, that “ on the thirteenth year 
afterward, Amenophis, according to the fatal time of the duration of his misfortunes, 
came upon them out of Ethiopia with a great army, and joining battle with the 
shepherds and with the polluted people, overcame them in battle, and ‘slew a 
great many of them, and ‘ pursued them as far as the bounds of Syria.” 

29. Now Manetho does not reflect upon the improbability of his he: for the 
leprous people, and the multitude that was with them, although they might for- 
-merly have been angry at the king, and at those that had treated them so coarsely 
and this according to the prediction of the prophet; yet certainly, when they 
‘were come out of the mines , and had received of the king a city anda country, 
they would have grown milder towards him. However, had they ever so much 
hated him in particular, they might have laid a private plot against himself, but 
‘would hardly have made war agaist all the Egyptians; I mean this on the ac- 
count of the great kindred they, who were so numerous, must have had among 
them. Nay, still, if they had resolved to fight with the men, they would not 
‘have had impudence enough to fight with their gods ; nor would they have ordained 
laws quite contrary to those of their own country, and to those in which they had 
been bred up themselves. Yet are we beholden to Manetho, that he does not lay 
the principal charge of this horrid transgression upon those that came from Jeru- 
salem, but says that the Egyptians themselves were the most guilty, and that they 
were their priests that contrived these things, and made the multitude take then 
oaths for doing so. But still, how absurd is it to suppose, that none of these peo 
ple’s own relations or friends should be prevailed with to revolt, nor to underga 
the hazards of war with them? while these polluted people were forced to send to 
Jerusalem, and bring their auxiliaries from thence. What friendship, I pray, or 
what relation was there formerly between them that required this assistance 7 
On the contrary, these people were enemies, and greatly differed from them in 
their customs. He says, indeed, that they complied immediately, upon their pro- 
inising them that they should conquer Egypt; as if they did not themselves very 
well know that country out of which they had been driven by force. Now, had 
these men been in want, or lived miserably, perhaps they might have undertaken 
so hazardous an enterprise ; but as they dwelt in a happy city, and had a large 
sountry, and one better than Egypt itself, how came it about that for the sake’ot 
those that had of old been their enemies, ‘of those that were maimed in the... 
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sodies, and of those whom none of their own relations wow. i endure, they should 
run such hazards in assisting them? For they could not foresee that the king 
would run away from them ; on the contrary he saith himself, that ‘ Amenophis’s 
son had three hundred thousand men with him, and met them at Pelusium.” Now, 
to be sure, those that came could not be ignorant of this; but for the king’s re- 
pentance and flight, how could they possibly guess at it?, He then says, that 
‘those who came from Jerusalem, and made this invasion, got the granaries of 
Eyypt into their possession, and perpetrated many of the most horrid actions 
there.” And thence he reproaches them, as though he had not himself introduced 
them as enemies, or as though he might accuse such as were invited from another 
place for so doing, when the natural Egyptians themselves had done the same 
things-before their coming, and had taken oaths so to do. However, ‘“‘ Amenophis 
sometime afterward ceme upon them, and conquered them in battle, and slew his 
enemies, and drove them before himvas far as Syria.”’, Asif Egypt were so easily 
iaken by people that come from any place whatsoever; and as if those that had 
conquered it by war, when they were informed that Armenophis was alive, did 
neither fortify the avenues out of Ethiopia into it, although they had great advan. 
tages for doing it, nor did get their other forces ready for their defence ; but that 
«he followed them over the sandy desert, and slew them as far as Syria ;” while 
yet itis not an easy thing for an army to pass over that country, even without 
fighting. in 

30. Our nation, therefore, according to Manetho, was not derived from Egypt, 
nor were any of the Egyptians mingled with us. For it is to be supposed that 
many of the leprous and distempered people were dead in the mines, since they 
had been there a long time, and in so ill a condition; many others mudtbe dead 
in the battles that happened afterward, and more still in the last battle and flight 
after it. — d 

31. It now remains that I debate with Manetho about Moses. Now the Egyp- 
tians acknowledge him to have been a wonderful and a divine person; nay, ibey 
would willingly lay claim to him themselves, though after a most abusive and in- 
eredible manner, and pretend that he was of Heliopolis, and one of the priests of that 
place, and was ejected out of it among the rest, on account of his leprosy ; al- 
though it had been demonstrated out of their records, that he lived five hun- 
dred and eighteer years earlier, and then brought our forefathers out of Egypt 
into the country that is now inhabited by us. But now that he was not subject in 
his body to any such calamity, is evident from what he himself tells us: for he 

forbade those that had the leprosy either to continue in a city, or to inhabit in a 
village, but commanded that they should go about by themselves with their clothes 
rent ; and declares that such as either touch them, or live under the same roof 
with them, should be esteemed unclean; nay more, if any one of their disease 
be healed, and he recover his natural constitution again, he appointed them cer- 
tain purifications, and washings with spring water, and the shaving off all their 
hair; and enjoins that they shall offer many sacrifices, and those of several kinds, 
and then at length to be admitted into the holy city ; although it were to be ex- 
pected that, on the contrary, if he had been under the same calamity, he should 
have taken care of such persons beforehand, and have had them treated after a 
kinder manner, as affected with a concern for those that were to be under the like 
misfortunes with himself. Nor was it only those leprous people for whose sake 
ne made these laws, but also for such as should be maimed in the smallest part of 
their body, who yet are not permitted by him to officiate as priests: nay, although 
any priest already initiated, should have such a calamity fall upon him afterward, 
ge ordered him to be deprived of his honour of officiating. How can it, then, be 
supposed that Moses should ordain such laws against himself, to his own reproach: | 
and damage who so ordained them? Nor, indeed, is that other notion of Mane. 
iho’s at all probable, wherein he relates the change of his name, and says, that 
“he was formerly called Osarsiph;” and this a name no way agrecable to the 
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other, while his true name was Mouses, and signifies a person who is preserved 
out of the water; for the Egyptians call water Mou. I think, therefore, I have 
made it sufficiently evident that Manetho, while he followed his ancient records, 
did not much mistake the truth of the history ; but that when he had recourse ta 
fabulous stories, without any certain author, he either forged them himself, with. 
out any probability, or else gave credit to some men who spake so out of their ill 
will to us. 

32. And now I have done with Manetho, I will inquire into what Cheremon 
says: for he also, when he pretended to write the Egyptian history, sets down 
the same name for this king that Manetho did, Amenophis, as also ef his son 
Ramesses, and then goes on thus :—“ The goddess Isis appeared to Amenophis 
in his sleep, and blamed him that her temple had been demolished in the war. 
But that Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, said to him, that in.case he would purge 
Egypt of the men that had pollutions upon them, he should be no longer troubled 
with such frightful apparitions ; that Amenophis, accordingly, chose out two hun. 
dred and fifty thousand of those that were thus diseased, and cast them out of 
the country : that Moses and Joseph were scribes, and Joseph was a sacred seribe : 
that their names were Egyptian originally ; that of Moses had been Tisithen, and 
that of Joseph Peteseph: that these two came to Pelusium, and lighted upon three 
hundred and eighty thousand that had been left there by Amenophis, he not be 
ing willing to carry them into Egypt: that these scribes made a league of friend 
ship with them, and made with them an expedition against Egypt; that Ameno 
phis could not sustain their attacks, but fled into Ethiopia, and left his wife witb 
child behind him, who lay concealed in certain caverns, and there brought forth 
a son, whose name was Messene, and who, when he was grown up to man’s 
ea ate, pursued the Jews into Syria, being about two hundred thousand men, and 
then received his father Amenopbis out of Ethiopia.” 

33. This is the account Cheréfnon gives us. Now I take it for granted, that 
what I have said already hath plainly proved the falsity of both these narrations : 
for had there been any real truth at the bottom, it was impossible that they should 
so yreatly disagree about the particulars. But for those that invent lies, wha) 
they write will easily give us very different accounts, while they forge what they 
please out of their own heads. Now Manetho says, that the king’s desire oi 
seeing the gods was the origin of the ejection of the polluted people ; but Cheremox 
feigns that it was a dream of his own, sent upon him by Isis, that was the occasion 
of it, Manetho says, that the person who foreshowed this purgation of Egypt ta 
the king was Amenophis: but this man says it was Phritiphantes. As to the num. 
bers of the multitude that were expelled, they agree exceedingly well,* the for. 
mer reckoning them eighty thousand and the latter about two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Now, for Manetho, he describes these polluted. persons as sent first 
to work in the quarries, and says that after that the city Avaris was given them 
for their habitation. As also he relates, that it was not till after they had made 
war with the rest of the Egyptians, that they invited the people of Jerusalem to 
come to their assistance ; while Cheremon says only, that they were gone out of 
Egypt, and lighted upon three hundred and eighty thousand men about Pelusium, 
who had been left there by Amenophis, and so they invaded, Egypt with them | 
ugain; that thereupon Amenophis fled into Ethiopia. But, then, this Cheremon 
commits a most ridiculous blunder in not informing us who this army of so many 
ten thousands were, or whence they came ; whether.they were native Egyptians, 
or whether they came from a foreign country. Nor, indeed, has this.man, who 
forged a dream from Isis, about the leprous people, assigned the reason why the 
king woulu not bring them into Egypt. Moreover, Cheremon, sets down Joseph 
as driven away atthe same time with Moses, who yet died fourt generations be 

* Bw way of irony, I suppose. 

+ Here we see that Josephus esteemed a generation between Joseph and, Moses to be about,42 or 43 


years ; which,,if taken between the earlier children, well agrees with the duration of human life in, those 
ages. See Authent Rec. Part [I. p. 966, 1019 1020.° — ee. ene mer aad 
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fore Moses, which four generations make almost one hundred and seventy years. 
Besides all this, Ramesses, the son of Amenophis, by Manetho’s account was a 
young man, and assisted his father in this war, and left the country at the same 
time with him, and fled into Ethiopia. But Cheremon makes him to have been 
born in a certain cave, after his father was dead, and that he then overcame the 
Jews in battle, and drove them into Syria, being in number about two hundred 
thousand. Othe levity of the man! For he had neither told us who these three 
hundred and eighty thousand were, nor how the four hundred and thirty thousand 
perished ; whether they fell in war or went over to Ramesses. And what is the 
trangest of all, it is not possible to learn out of him who they were whom he 
calls Jews, or to which of these two parties he applies that denomination : 
whether to the hundred and fifty thousand leprous people, or to the three hun.. 
dred and eighty thousand that were about Pelusium. But, perhaps, it will be 
looked upon as a silly thing in me to make any larger confutation of such 
writers as sufficiently confute themselves; for had they been only confuted by 
. other men, it had been more tolerable. 

34. I shall now add toa these accounts about Manetho and Cheremon, some. 
what about Lysimachus, who had taken the same topic of falsehood with those 
forementioned, but hath gone far beyond them in the incredible nature of his for. 
geries, which plainly demonstrates that he contrived them out of his virulent ha. 
tred of our nation. His words are these :—‘ The people of the Jews being le. 
prous, and scabby, and subject to certain other kinds of distempers, in the days 
of Bocchoris, king of Egypt, they ded to the temples, and got their food thera 
bv begging ; and as the numbers were very great that were fallen under thesa 
diseases, there arose a scarcity in Egypt. Hereupon Bocchoris, the king of Egypt, 
sent some to consult the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon about this scarcity. The 
god’s answer was this, that he must purge his temples of impure and impious 
men, by expelling them out of those temples into desert places ; but as to the 
scabby and leprous people he must drown them, and purge his temples, the sun 
having an indignation at these men’s being suffered to live ; and by this means 
the land will bring forth its fruits. Upon Bocchoris’s having received these ora- — 
cles, he called for their priests and the attendants upon their altars, and ordered 
them to make a collection of the impure people, and to deliver them to the sol. 
diers, to carry them away into the desert, but to take the leprous people and wrap 
them in sheets of lead, and let them down into the sea. Hereupon the scabby 
and leprous people were drowned, and the rest were gotten together and sent 
into desert places, in order to be exposed to destruction. In this case they as- 
sembled themselves together, and took counsel what they should do, and deter. 
mined that, as the night was coming on, they should kindle fires and lamps, and 
keep watch: that they also should fast. the next night, and propitiate the gods, 
in order to obtain deliverance from them: that on the next day there was one 
Moses, who advised them that they should venture upon a journey, and go along 
one road, tillthey should come to places fit for habitation : that he charged them 
to have no.kind regards for any man, nor give good counsel to any, but always 
to advise them for the worst, and to overturn all those temples and altars of the 
cods they should meet with: that the rest commended what he had said with one 
consent, and did what they had resolved on, and so travelled over the desert : 
But that the difficulties of the journey being over, they came to a country in. 
hapited, and that there they abused the men, and plundered and burnt their 
temples , and then came into that land which is called Judea, and there they built a 
city, and dwelt theréin ; and that their city was named Hicrosyla, from this their 
rubbing of the temples ; but that still, upon the success they had afterwards, they, 
in time changed its denomination, that it might not be a reproach to them, and 
called the city HMierosolyma, and themselves Mierosolymites.” 

35. Now tui® man did not discover and mention the same king with the others, 
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but feigned a newer name, and, passing by the dream and the Egyptian prophet. 
he brings him to [Jupiter] Hammon, in order to gain oracles about scabby and 
leprous people; for he says, that the multitude of Jews were gathered together 
at_the temples. Now it is uncertain whether he ascribes this name to these le- 
pers, or to those that were subject to such diseases among the Jews only ; for he 
describes them as a people of the Jews. What people does he mean? foreigners, 
or those of that country? Why, then, dost thou call them Jews, if they were 
Egyptians? But if they were foreigners, why dost thou not tell. us: whence they 
came? And how could it be, that after the king had drowned. many of them in 
the sea, and ejected the rest into desert places, there should be still so great a. 
multitude remaining? Or after what manner, did they pass over the desert, and 
get the land which we now dwell in, and build cur city, and that temple. which 
hath been so famous among all mankind? And, besides, he ought to have spo 
ken more about our legislator than by giving us his bare name; and to have in 
formed us of what nation he was, and what pagal he was derived from; and to 
have assigned the reasons why he undertook to make such faws concerning the 
gods, and concerning matters of injustice with regard to men during chat jour- 
ney: lor, in case the people were by birth Egy ptians, they would noc on a sud. 
den have so easily changed the customs of their country : ‘and in case they had 
been foreigners, they had for certain some laws or other, which had been kept 
by them from long custom. It ts true, that with regard to those who had ejected 
them, they might have sworn never to bear good ‘will to them, and might have _ 
had a plausible reason for so doing: but if these men resolved to wage an im. | 
vlacable war against all men, in case they had acted as wickedly as Ge relates 
of them, and this while they wanted the assistance of ail men, this demonstrates 
a kind of mad conduct indeed ; but not of the men themselves, but very greatly 
so of him that tells such lies about them, He hath also impudence enough to 
say, that a name implying robbers* of the temples was given to their city, and 
that this name was afterward changed. The reason of which is plain, that the 
former name brought reproach and hatred upon them in the times of their pos- 
terity, while it seems those that built the city thought they did honour to the city 
by giving it such a name. So we see that this fine fellow had such an unbounded 
inclination to reproach us, that he did not understand that robbery of temples is 
not expressed by the same word and name among the Jews as it is ¢ among the 
Greeks. But why should a man say any more to a person that tells such impu- 
dent lies? However, since this book is arisen to a competent length, I will make 
another beginning, and endeavour to add what still remains to perfect my design 
in the following book. | . 


BOOK H. 


§ 1. In the former book, most honoured Epaphroditus, I have demonstrated our 
antiquity, and confirmed the truth of what I have said from the writings of the 
Pheenicians, and Chaldeans, and Egyptians. I have, moreoyer produced many 
of the Grecian writers as witnesses thereto. I have ‘also made a refutation ot 
Manetho and Cheremon, and of certain others of our enemies. I shall now,4 
therefore, begin a confutation of the remaining authors who have written any 

® That is the meanirg of Hielasiion in Greek, not in Hebrew. 

+ The former partof this second book is written against the calumnnies of Apion, and then, mors 
briefly, ‘against the like calumnies of Apollonius Molo. Ent after that, Josephus ‘eaves off any more 


paruicular reply to those adversaries of the Jews, and gives us a large ‘and excellent description and 
vindication of that theocracy which was settled for the Jewish nation by Moses, their great legislatoy 
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thing against us; although I confess [have had’a doubt upon me about Apion* the 
grammarian, wivethier I ought to take the trouble of confating him or not; for 
some of his writings eoritain” much the same accusations which ‘the: others have 
laid against us; some things that he hath added are very frigid and contemptible; 
and for the greatest part of what he says, it is very scurrilous, and to speak no 
more than the plain truth, it shows him to be a very unlearned person ; and what 
he lays together looks like the work of a man of very bad morals, and fione 110 
better in his whole life than a mountebank. Yet because there are a great many 
men so very foolish, that they are rather caught by such orations than by what 
is written with care, and take pleasure in reproachi ng other men, and cainot 
abide to hear them commended, I thought it to be necessary not to let this man 
go off without examination, who had written such an accusation against us, as if 
hé would bring us to make an answer in open court: for Lalso have observed, 
that many men are very much delighted, when they see a man who first began to 
reproach another, to be himself exposed to contempt on account of the vices he 
hath himself been guilty of. However, itis not a very easy thing to go over this 
man’s discourse, nor to know plainly what he means; yet does he s seem, amidst a 
great confusion and disorder in his falschoods, to produce, in the first place, such 
things as resemble what we have examined already; and relate to the departure 
of our forefathers out of Egypt: and, in the second place, he accuses those Jews 
that are inhabitants of Alexandria; as, in the third’ place, he mixes with those 
things such accusations as concern the sacred purifications with the other legal 
rites used in the temple. 

2. Now, although [ cannot but think that I have already demonstrated, and 
that abundantly more than was necessary, that our fathers were not originally 
Egyptians, nor were thence expelled, neither on account ef: bodily diseases ox 
any other calamities of that sort; yet will I briefly take notice of what Apion adds 
upon that subject: for in his third bock, which relates to the affairs of Egypt he 
speaks thus:—‘“TI have heard of the ancient men of Egypt, that Moses was of 
Heliopolis, and that he thought himself obliged to follow the customs of his fore 
fathers, and offered his prayers in the open air towards the city walls; but tha: 
he reduced them all to be directed towards sunrising, which was agreeable to the 
situation of Heliopolis: that ine also set up pillars “instead: of gnomons,} under 
which was represented a cavity like that of a boat, and the “shadow that fell 
from their tops fell down upon that cavity, that it might go round about the like 
course as the sun itself goes round in the other.” This is that wonderful relation 
which we have given us by this great grammarian. But that it is a false one is 
so plain, that it stands in need of few words to prove it, but is manifest from the 
works of Moses ; for when he erected the first tabernacle to God, he did himself 
neither give order for any such kind of a representation to be made at: it, nor or 
dain that those that came after him should make such a one. Moreover, when, 
ir a future age, Solomon built his temple in Jerusalem, he avoided all such need- 
less decorations as Apion hath here devised. He says farther,—‘ How he had 
heard of the ancient men, that Moses was of Heliopolis.” ‘To be sure that was 
because being a younger man himself, he believed those that by their elder age 
were acquainted and conversed with him! Now this grammarian as he was 
could not certainly tell. which was the poet Homer’s cauntry, no more than be 
could which was the country of Pythagoras, who lived compar atively but a little: 
while ago; yet does he thus easily determine the age of Moses, who preceded » 
them such a vast number of years, as depending on “his ancient men’s relation 
which shows how notorious-a liar he was. But then as to this chronological de 
termination of the time when he says he brought the leprous people, the blind and 

#* CaMed by Tiberius, Cymbalum. Mundi, the drum pithe world. 

& Tnis seems to have been the first dial that had been made in Egypt, and was a little before the ume 


that Ahaz made his [first} dia] in Judea, and about anno 755, in the- first: year of the-seventn Olympiad: 
awe shall, see presently, See: 2Kings, xx, 1b; Isaiahy xxviii. 8. 
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‘tae lame out of Egypt, see how well this most accurate grammarian of ours 
dgrees with those that have written before him. Manetho says, that the Jews 
departed out of Egypt in the reign of Tethmosis, three hundred and ninety-three 
years before Danaus fled tu Argos; Lysimachus says it was under king Boc- 
choris, that 1s, one thousand seven hundred years ago; Molo and some others 
determined it as every one pleased ; but this Apion of ours, as deserving to be 
believed before them; hath determined it exactly to have been in the seventh 
Olympiad, and the first year of that Olympiad ; the very same year in which he 
says that Carthage was built by the Pheenicians. ‘The reason why he added this 
building of Carthage was, to be sure, in order, as he thought, to strengthen his 
assertion by so evident a character of chronology. But he was not aware that 
this character confutes his assertion ; for if we may give credit to the Phenician 
records as the time of the first coming of their colony to Carthage, they relate, 

that Hirom their king was above a hundred and fifty years earlier than the build- 

ing of Carthage, concerning whom I have formerly produced testimonials out of 
those Phoenician records; as also that this Hirom was a friend of Solomon when 

he was building the temple at Jerusalem,: and gave him great assistance in his 
building that temple ; while still Solomon himself built that temple six hundred 

and twelve years after the Jews camevout of Egypt. As for the number of those 

that were expelled out of Egypt, he hath contrived to have the very same num. 

ber with Lysimachus, and says they were a hundred and ten thousand. He then 

assigns a certain wonderful and plausible occasion for the name of Sabbath ; for 

he says, that ‘“‘ when the Jews had travelled a six days journey, they had buboes 

in their groins ; and that on this account it was that they rested on the seventh 

day, as having gotten safely to that country which is now called Judea; that then 

they preserved the language of the Egyptians, and called that day the Sabbath ; for 

that malady of buboes in their groin was named Sabdbdatosis by the Egyptians.” 

And would not a man now laugh at this fellow’s trifling, or rather hate his impu- 

dence in writing thus? We must, it seems, take it for granted that all these hun. 

dred and ten thousand men must have these buboes. But, for certain, if those 

men had been blind and lame, and had all sorts of distempers upon them, as 

Apion says they had, they could not have gone one single day’s journey : but if 

they had all been able to travel over a large desert, and besides that to fight and 

conquer those that oppose them, they had not all of them had buboes on their 

vroins after the sixth day was over; for no such distemper comes naturally and 

of necessity upon those that travel ; but still, when there are many ten thousands 

in a camp together, they constantly marched a settled space [in aday]. Nor is 

it at all probable that such a thing should happen by chance ; this would be pro. 

digiously absurd to be supposed. However, our admirable author Apion had be. 

fore told us, that ‘‘ they came to Judea in six days time ;”’ and again, that ‘‘ Moses 

went up to a mountain that lay between fgypt and Arabia, which was called 

Sinai, and was concealed there forty days, and that when he came down from 

thence he gave laws to the Jews.” But, then, how was it possible for them to 

tarry forty days ina desert place, where there wasno water, and at the same 

time, to pass all over the country between that and Judea in the six days? And. 
as for this grammatical translation of the word Sabbath, it either contains an in- 

stance of lis great impudence or gross ignorance; for the words Sabbo and 

Sabbath are widely different from one another; for the word Sabbath in the 

Jewish language denotes resi from all sorts of work ; but the word Sabdo, as he, 
affh.ms, denotes among the Egyptians the malady ofa bubo in the groin. 

3. This is that novel account which the Egyptian Apion gives us concerning 
tne Jews’ departure out of Egypt, and is no better than a contrivance of his own. 
But why should we wonder at the lies he tells us about our forefathers, when he 
affirms them to be of Egyptian original, when he lies also about himself? for al 
though he was born at Oasis in Egypt, he pretends to be, as a man may say, the 
op man of all the Egyptians , yet does he forswear his real country and progeni 
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ors, and, by falsely pretending to be born at Alexandria, cannot deny the pravity 
af his family ; for you see how justly he calls those Hgyptians whom he hates 
and endeavours to reproach; for had he not deemed Egyptians to be a name oi 
great reproach, he would not have avoided the name of an Egyptian himself, 
as we know that those who brag of their own countries value themselves upon 
the denomination they acquire thereby, and reprove such as unjustly lay claim 
thereto. As for the Egyptians’ claim to be of our kindred, they do it on one of 
the following accounts:—I mean either as they value themselves upon it, and 
pretend to bear that relation to us; or else as they would draw us in to be par- 
takers of their own infamy. But this fine fellow Apion seems to broach this re- 
proachtul appellation against us, [that we were originally Egyptians, ]in order to 
bestow it on the Alexandrians as a reward for the privilege they had given him 
of being a fellow citizen with them: he also is apprized of the ill will the Alex- 
andrians bear to those Jews who are their fellow citizens, and so proposes to 
himself to reproach them, although he must thereby include all the other Egyp- 
tians also; while in both cases he is no better than an impudent liar. 

4, But let us now see what those heavy and wicked crimes are which Apion 
charges upon the Alexandrian Jews. “ They came,” says he, “ out of Syria, 
and inhabited near the tempestuous sea, and were in the neighbourhood of the 
dashing of the waves.” Now, if the place of habitation includes any thing that 
is reproachful, this man reproaches not his own real country |Egypt,] but what 
he pretends to be his own country, Alexandria; for all are agreed in this, that 
the part of that city which is near the sea is the best part of all for habitation. 
Now, if the Jews gained that part of the city by force, and have kept it hitherto 
without impeachment, this is a mark of their valour: but in reality it was Alex. 
ander himself that gave them that place for their habitation, when they obtaimed 
equal privileges there with the Macedonians. Nor can I devise what Apion 
would have said, had their habitation been at Necropolis,* and not. been fixed 
hard by the royal palace, fas it is;] nor had their nation had the denominatior 
of Macedonians given them till this very day, [as they have.] Had this man 
now read the epistles of King Alexander, or those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
or met with the writings of the succeeding kings, or that pillar which is still stand 
ing at Alexandria, and contains the privileges which the great [Julius] Cesar 
hestowed upon the Jews; had this man, I say, known these records, and yet 
hath*the impudence to write in contradiction to them, he hath shown himself to 
be a wicked man: butif he knew nothing of these records, he hath shown him- 
self to be a man very ignorant: nay, when he appears to wonder how Jews 
could be called Alexandrians, this is another like instance of his ignorance: for 
all such as are called out to be colonies, although they be ever so far remote 
from one another in their original, receive their names from those that bring them 
to their new habitations. And what occasion is there to speak of others, when 
those of us Jews that dwelt at Antioch are named Antiochians, because Seleucus 
the founder of that city gave them the privileges belonging thereto? After the like 
manner, do those Jews that inhabit Ephesus and the other cities of Tonia enjoy 
the same name with those that were originally born there, by the grant of the 
succeeding princes: nay, the kindness and humanity of the Romans hath beeu 
so great, that it hath granted leave to almost all others to take the same name 
ef Romans upon them; I mean not particular men ouly, but entire and large 
nations themselves also; for those anciently named Peri, and Pyrrhent, aud 
Sabini, are now called Romani. And if Apion rejec: this way of obtaining 
the privilege of a citizen of Alexandria, let him abstain from calling himself au 
Alexandrian hereafter ; for otherwise how can he who was born in the very heart 
of Egypt be an Alexandrian, if this way of accepting such a privilege, of wh.ch he 
would bave us deprived, be once abrogated ? although, indeed, these Romans, whw 


* ‘Che burial-vlace {us dead bodies, as suppose. 
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are now the lords of the habitable earth, have forbidden the Egyptians to have 
the privileges of any city whatsoever; while this fine fellow, who is willing te 
partake of such a privilege himself as he is forbidden to. make use of, endea- 
vours by calumnies to deprive those of it that have justly received it: for Alex 
ander did not, therefore, get some of our nation to Alexandria, because he wanted 
inhabitants for this his city, on whose building he had bestowed so much pains): 
but this was given to our people as a reward, because he had, upon a careful 
trial, found them all to bave been men of virtue and fidelity to him. for, as He 

caieus says concerning us, ‘* Alexander honoured our nation to such a degree 
that, for the equity and the fidelity which the Jews had exhibited to him, he per- 
mitted them to hold the country of Samaria free from tribute. Of the same mind 
also was Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, as to those Jews who dwelt at Alexandria:” 
for he intrusted the fortresses of Egypt into their hands, as believing they would 
keep them faithfully and valiantly for him; and when he was desirous to secure 
the government of Cyrene and the other citiesof Libya to himself, he sent.a 
party of Jews to inhabit them. And for his successor Ptolemy, who was called 
Philadelphus, he did not only set all those of our nation free who were captives 
under him, but did frequently* give money [for their ransom ;] and, what was his 
greatest work of all, he had a great desire of knowing our laws and of obtaining 
the books of our sacred scriptures: accordingly, he desired that such men might 
be sent him as might interpret our law to him; and in order to have them well 
compiled, he committed that care to no ordinary persons, but ordained that De. 
metrius Phalereus, and Andreas, and Aristeas; the first, Demetrius, the most 
learned person of his age, and the others such as were intrusted with the guard 
of his body, should take the care of this matter: nor would he certainly have 
been so desirous of learning our law and the philosophy of our nation, had he 
despised the men that made use of it, or had he not, indeed, had them in great 

admiration. 

5. Now, this Apion was unacquainted with almost all the kings of those Mace 
donians whom he pretends to have been his progenitors; who were yet very well 
affected towards us: for the third of those Ptolemies, who was called Luergetes, 
when he had gotten possession of all Syria by force, did not offer his thank-of 
ferings to the Egyptian gods for his victory, but came to Jerusalem, and, accord. 
ing to our own laws, offered many sacrifices to God, and dedicated to him such 
gifts as were suitable to such a victery: and as for Ptolemy Philometor and his 
wife Cleopatra, they committed their whole kingdom to Jews, when Onias and 
Dositheus, both Jews, whose names are laughed at by Apion, were the generals 
of their whole army. But certainly, mstead of reproaching them, he ought to ad 
mire their actions, and return them thanks for saving Alexandria, whose eitizen 
he pretends to be: for when these Alexandrians were making war with Cleopatra 
the queen, and were in danger of being utterly ruined, these Jews brought them 
to terms of agreement, and freed them from the inisenmes of a civil war. ‘ But 
then,’ says Apion, ‘‘Onias brought a small army afterward upon the city, at the 
time when Thermus the Roman ambassador was there present.” Yes, do I ven- 
ture to say, and that he did rightly and very justly in so doing; for that Ptolemy 
who was called Physco, upon the death of his brother Philometor, came from Cy. 
rene, and would have ejected Cleopatra as well as her sons out of their kingdom, 
that he might obtain it for himself unjustly.+ For this cause, then, it was, thar 
Onias undertook a war against him on Cleopatra’s account; ner would h@desert 
that trust the royal family had reposed in him in their distress. Accordingly, Goa 
gave a remarkable attestation to his righteous procedure; for when Ptolemy 

* For roannc, or frequently, l would here read von, a great deal of money ; for we, indeed, read 
both in Aristeas and Josephus, that this Ptolemy Philadelphbus once gave a very great sum of money to re- 
deem above 100,000 Jewish captives, but not of any sums of money, which he disbursed cn their account 


et other umes. thatl know of. 
+ Here begins a great defect in the Greek copy; but the old Laun version fully supplies that defect, 
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Physeo* had the presitmption to fight agamst Onias’s army, and had caught all 
the Jews that were in the city [Alexandria,| with their children and wives, and 
exposed then: naked and in bonds to his elephants, that they might be trodden 
upon and destroyed; and when he had made those elephants drunk for that pur- 
pose, the event provea contrary to his préparations ; for these elephants left the 
Jews who were exposed to them, and fell violently upon Physco’s friends, and slew 
a great number of them: nay, after this, Ptolemy saw a terrible ghost, which pro- 
hibited his hurting those men: his very concubine whom he loved so well, some 
call her Ithaca and others Irene, making supplication to him, that he would not 
perpetrate so: great a wickedness. So he complied with her request, and repented 
of what he either had already done or was about to do; whence it is well known 
that the Alexandrian Jews do with good reason celebrate this day, on the account 
that they had thereon been vouchsafed such an evident deliverance from God. 
However, Apion, the common calumniator of men, hath the presumption to ac- 
cuse the Jews for making this war against Physco, when he ought to have com- 
mended them for the same. ‘This man also makes mention of Cleopatra the last 
queen of Alexandria, and abuses "s, because she was ungrateful to us; whereas 
he ought to have reproved her, who indulged herself in all kinds of injustice and 
wicked practices, both with regard to her nearest relations and husbands who had 
:oved her, and, indeed, in general, with regard to all the Romans, and those em- 
perors that were her benefactors; who also had her sister Arsinoe slain in a tem- 
ple, when she had done her no harm: moreover, she had her brother slain by 
private treachery, and she destroyed the gods of her country and the sepulchres 
of her progenitors; and while she had received her kingdom from the first Cesar. 
she had the impudence to rebel against his sont and successor: nay, she cor 
1upted Antony with her love-tricks, and rendered him an enemy to his country 
and made him treacherous to his friends, and [by his means] despoiled some of 
their royal authority, and forced others in her madness to act wickedly. But what 
need [ enlarge upon this head any farther, when she left Antony in his fight at 
‘sea, though he were her husband, and the father of their common children, and 
compelled him to resign up his government, with the army, and to follow her [into 
Egypt:] nay, when last of all Cesar had taken Alexandria, she came to that 
pitch of cruelty, that she declared she had some hopes of preserving her affairs 
still, im case she could kill the Jews, though it were with her own hand; to such 
a degree of barbarity and perfidiousness bad she arrived. And doth any one 
think that we cannot boast ourselves of any thing, if, as Apion says, this queen 
did not at a time of famine distribute wheat among us? However, she at length 
met with the punishment she deserved. As for us Jews, we appeal to the great 
Cesar what assistance we brought him, and what fidelity we showed to him 
against the Egyptians; as also, to the senate and its decrees, and the epistles of 
Augustus Cesar, whereby our merits [to the Romans] are justified. Apion ought 
to have looked upon those epistles, and, in particular, to have examined the testi. 
monies given on our behalf under Alexander and all the Ptolemies, and the de- 
crees of the senate and of the greatest Roman emperors. And if Germanicus was 
not able to make a distribution of corn to all the inhabitants of Alexandria, that 
snly shows what a barren time it was, and how great a want there was then of 
corn, bit tends nething to the accusation of the Jews; for what all the emperors 
have taought of the Alexandrian Jews is well known; for this distribution of wheat 
was no otherwise omitted with regard to the Jews than it was with regard to the 
other inhabitants of Alexandria. But they still were desirous to preserve what the 
kings had formerly intrusted to their care, 1 mean the custody of the river; noe 
* Wat error is here generally believed to have been committed by our Josephus in ascribing a deliver 
ance of the Jews to the reign of Ptolemy Physco, the seventh of those Ptolemies, which has been univer ¢ 
‘sally supposed to have happened under Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth of them, is no better than a gross 
error of the moderns, and not of Josephus, asi have fully nroved in the Authent. Rec. part i p 200-- 


24, wu. ser I refer the inquisitive reader. 
+ Sister’s son, and adopted son. 
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did those kings think them unworthy of having the entire custody thereof upon 
all occasions. seal 
6. But, besides this, Apion objects to us thus.—“ If the Jews,” says he, ‘ be 
citizens of Alexandria, why do they not worship the same gods with the Alexan. 
drians?’ 'To which I give this answer :—Since you are yourselves Egvpiians, 
why do you fight it out one against another, and have implacable wars about your 
religion? At this rate, we must not call you all Lgyptians, nor, indeed, in gene. 
sal men, because you breed up with great care beasts of a nature quite contrary 
to that of men, although the nature of all men seems to be one and the same. 
Now, if there be such differences in opinion among you Egyptians, why are you 
surprised that those who came to Alexandria from another country, and lad origi- 
nal laws of their own before, should persevere in the observance of those laws ! 
But still he charges us with being the authors of sedition : which accusation, if it be 
a just one, why is it not laid against us all, since we are known to be all of one 
mind? Moreover, those that search into such matters will soon discover, that the 
authors of sedition have been such citizens of Alexandria as Apion is; for while 
they were the Grecians and Macedonians who were in possession of this city, 
there was no sedition raised against us, and we were permitted to observe our 
ancient solemnities ; but when the number of the Egyptians therein came to be 
considerable, the times grew confused, and then these seditions brake out still 
more and more, while our people continued uncorrupted. ‘These Egyptians, 
therefore, were the authors of these troubles, who not having the constancy of Mace- 
donians, nor the prudence of Grecians, indulged all of them the evil manners of 
Egyptians, and continued their ancient hatred against us; for what is here so 
presumptuously charged upon us, is owing to the differences that are amongst 
themselves ; while many of them have not obtained the privileges of citizens in 
proper times, but style those who are wel] known to have had that privilege ex- 
tended to them all no other than foreigners ; for it does not appear that any of 
the kings have ever formerly bestowed those privileges of citizens upon Egyptians, 
no more than have the emperors done it more lately ; while it was Alexander who 
introduced us into this city at first, the kings 2ugmented our privileges therein, and 
the Romans have been pleased to preserve them always inviolable. Moreover, 
Apion would lay a blot upon us, because we do not erect images for our emperors ; 
as if those emperors did not know this before, or stood in need of Apion as their 
defender ; whereas he ought rather to have admired the magnanimity and modesty 
of the Romans, whereby they do not compel those that are subject to them to 
. transgress the laws of their countries, but are willing to receive the honours 
due to them after such a manner as those who are to pay them esteem consistent 
with piety and with their own laws ; for they do not thank people for conferring 


honours upon them, when they are compelled by violence so todo. Accordingly, | 


since the Grecians and some other nations think it a right thing to make images; 
nay, when they have painted the pictures of their parents, and wives, and chil- 
dren, they exult for Joy ;:and some there are who take pictures for themselves of 
such persons as were no way related to them; nay, some take the pictures of 
such servants as they were fond of. What wonder is it, then, if such as these 
appear willing to pay the same respect to their princes and lords? But, then, 
our legislator hath forbidden us to make images, not by way of denunciation be- 
forehand, that the Roman authority was not to be honoured, but as despising a 
thing that was neither necessary nor useful for either God or man; and he for- 
bade them, as we shall prove hereafter, to make these images for any part of the 
animal creation, and much less for God himself, who is no part of such anima 
vreation. Yet hath our legislator nowhere forbidden us to pay honours to worthy 
inen, provided they be of another kind, and inferior to those we pay to God: with 
Which honours we willingly testify our respect to our emperors and to the people 
of Rome: we also offer perpetual sacrifices for them; nor do we only offer them 
every day at the common expenses of all the Jews, but although we offer no other 
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such sacrifices out of our common expenses, no not for our own children, yet do 
we this as a peculiar honour to the emperors, and to them alone, while we do the 
same to no other person whomsoever. And iet this suffice for an answer in ge. 
neral to Apion, as to what he says with relation to the Alexandrian Jews. 

7. However, I cannot but admire those other authors who furnished this man with 
such his materials; I mean Possidonius and Apollonius [the son of }] Molo,* who, 
while they accuse us for not worshiping the same gods whom others worship, 
they think themselves not guilty of impiety when they tell lies of us, and frame 
absurd and reproachful stories about our temple ; whereas it is a most sharneful 
thing for free men to forge lies on any occasion, and much more so to forge them 
about our temple, which was so famous over all the world, and was preserved so 
sacred by us; for Apion hath the impudence to pretend,—“ That the Jews placed 
an ass’s head in their holy place ;” and he affirms,— That this was discovered 
when Antiochus Epiphanes spoiled our temple, and found that ass’s head there, 
made of gold, and worth a great deal of money.” ‘fo this my first answer shall be 
this :—-That had there been any such thing among us, an Egyptian ought by no 
means to have thrown it in our teeth, since an ass is not a more contemptible ani- 
mal than***7 and goatsyand other such creatures, which among them are gods. 
Mut, besides this answer, I say farther, how comes it about that Apion does not 
understand this to be no other than a palpable lie, and to be confuted by the thing 
itself-as utterly incredible? For we Jews are always governed by the same laws, 
in which we constantly persevere ; and although many misfortunes have befallen 
our city, as the like have befallen others, and although Theos [Epiphanes,] and 
Pompey the Great, and Licinius Crassus, and, last of all, Titus Ceesar, have con- 
quered us in war, and gotten possession of our temple: yet have they none of 

them found any such thing there, nor, indeed, any thing but what was agreeable 
to the strictest piety; although what they found we are not at liberty to reveal tw 
other nations. But for Antiochus [Epiphanes,] he had no just cause for that ra- 
vage in our temple that he made; he only came to it when he wanted money, 
without declaring himself our enemy, and attacked us while we were his asso« 
ciates and his friends: nor did he find any thing there that was ridiculous. This 
is attested by many worthy writers; Polybius of Megalopolis, Strabo of Cappado- 
cia, Nicolaus of Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the chronologer, and Apollodo- 
rus,f who all say, that it was out of Antiochus’s want of money that he broke his 
league with the Jews, and despoiled their temple when it was full of gold and sil- 
ver. Apion ought to have had a regard to these facts, unless he had himselfhad 
either an ass’s heart or a dog’s impudence; of such a dog I meanas they wor. 
ship; for he had no other external reason for the lies he tells of us. As for us 
Jews, we ascribe no honour or power to asses, as do the Egyptians to crocodiles 
and asps, when they esteem such as are seized upon by the former or bitten by 
the latter to be happy persons, and persons worthy of God. Asses are the same 
with us which they are with other wise men, viz. creatures that bear the burdens 
that we lay upon them; but if they come to our thrashing-flours, and eat our 
corn, or do not perform what we impose upon them, we beat them with a great 
many stripes, because it is their business to minister to us in our husbandry afiairs. 
But this Apion of ours was either perfectly unskilful in the composition of such 
fallacious discourses, or, however, when he began [somewhat better, ] he was not 
able to persevere in what he had undertaken, since he hath nu manner of success 
in those reproaches he casts upon us. 

8. He adds another Grecian fable, in order to reproach us. In reply to which 

it would be enough to say, that they who presume to speak about divine worship, 


* Called more properly Molo or Apollonius Molo, as hereafter; for Apollonius, tne sou uf Molo, was 
another person, as Strabo informs us, lib. xiv. 

t Furones in the Latin, which what animal it denotes does not now appear. _ 

{ It is a great pity that these six pagan authors, here mentioned to have described the famous profant- 
lion of the Jewish temple hy Antiochus Epiphanes, should ve alllcst; L mean so far of their writings ag 
sontained that descrivtion, though it is plam Josephus perused then all, as extant in nz lime. 
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ought not to be ignorant of this plain truth, that it is a degree of less impurity ta 
pass through temples than to forge wicked calummnies of its priests. Now such 
men as Fe are more zealous to justify a’sacrilegious king than to write what is 
just and what is true about us, and about our temple: for when they are deésircaus 
af gratifying Antiochus, and of concéaling that perfidiousness and sacrilege which 
he was guilty of with regard to our ith when he wanted money, they endea- 
vour to disgrace us, and tell lies even relating to futurities. Apion becomes 
other men’s prophet upon this occasion, and says,—that “Antiochus found in our 
temple a bed, and a man lying upon it, with a small table before him, full of dain. 
ties from the [fishes of the] sea, and the fowls of the dry land: that this man 
was amazed at these dainties thus set before him: that he immediately adorec 
the king, upon his coming in, as hoping that he would afford him all possible as- 
sistance: that he fell down upon his knees, and stretched out to him his right 
hand, and begged to be released ; and that when the king bid him sit down, and 
tell him who he was, and why he’dwelt there, and what was the meaning of those 
various sorts of food that were set before him, the man made a lamentable com. 
plaint, and with sighs and tears in his eyes, gave hit this account of the distress 
he was in, and said, ‘hat he was a Greek; and that,*as he went over this pro- 
vince in order to get his living, he was seized upon by foreigners, on a sudden, 
and brought to this temple and shut up therein, and was seen by nobody, but was 
fattened by these curious provisions thus set before him: and that truly at the first 
such unexpected advantages seemed to him matter of great joy: that, after a while, 
they brought a suspicion upon him, and at length astonishment, what their mean- 
ing should be: that at last he inquired of the servants that came to him, and was 
by them informed, that it was in order to the fulfilling alaw of the Jews, which 
they must not teil him, that he was thus fed; and that they did the same 
at a set time every year: that they used to catch a Greek foreigner, and fat him 
thus up every year, and then lead him to a certain wood, and kill him, and sa 
crifice with their accustomed solemnities, and taste cf his entrails, and take an 
“oath upon this sacrificing a Greek, that they would ever be at enmity with the 
Greeks : and that then they threw the remaining parts of the miserable wretch inta 
a certain pit.” Apion adds farther,—‘ That the man said there were but a few 
days to come ere he was to be slain, and implored Antiochus that, out of the 
reverence he bore to the Grecian gods, he would disappomt the snares the Jews 
laid for his blood, and would deliver him from the miseries with which he was 
encompassed.” Now this is such a most tragical fable, as is full of nothing but 
cruelty and impudence ; yet does it not excuse Antiochtis of his sacrilegious at. 
tempts, as those who write it in his vindication are willing to suppose: for he 
could not presume beforehand that he should meet with any such thing in 
coming to the temple, but must have found it unexpectedly. He was, there. 
fore, still an impious person, that was given to unlawful pleasures, and had no 
regard to God in his actions. But [as for Apion] he hath done whatever his ex- 
travagant love of lying hath dictated to him, as it is most easy to discover by a 
consideration of his writings; for the differénce of our laws is known not to re. 
gard the Grecians only, but they are principally opposite to the Egyptians, and 
to some other nations also: for while it so falls cut, that men of all countries 
come sometimes and sojourn among us, how comes it about that we take an oath, 
and conspire only against the Grecians? and that by the effusion of their ig 
also? Or how is it possible that all the Jews should get together to these s 
crifices, and the entrails of one man should be sufficient for so many thousands 7% 
taste of them, as Apion pretends ? Or why did not the king carry this man, who 
soever he was, and whatsoever was his name (which is not set down in Apion’ 
book, } with great pomp back into his own country ? when he might thereby hav 
been esteemed a religious person himself, and a mighty lover of the Greeks, ana 
nugnt thereby have procured himself great assistance from all men against that 
haired’ he Jews bore to him, “But Tleave ‘this matter- for the proper way of 
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confuting fools is not to use bare words, but to appeal to the things themselves 
that make against them. Now then, all such as ever saw the ydiBirketinn of our 
tetnple, of what nature it was, knew well enough how the purity of it was never 
‘to be profaned’; for it had four several courts,* encompassed with cloisters round 
about, every one of which had, by our law, a peculiar degree of separation from 
the rest. Into the first court every body was allowed to go, even foreigners, and 
none but women, during their courses, were prohibited to pass through it; all the 
Jews went into the second court, as wellas their wives, when they were free 
from all uncleanness; into the third court went in the Jewish men, when they 
were clean and purified ; into the fourth went the priests, having on their sacer 
dotal garments ; but for the most sacred place, none went in but the high priests, 
clothed in their peculiar garments. Now there is so great caution used about 
these offices of religion, that the priests are appointed td go into the temple but 
at certain hours; for in the morning, at the opening of the inner temple, those 
that are to officiate receive the sacrifices, as they do again at noon, till the doors 
are shut. Lastly, it is not so much as lawful to carry any vessel into the holy 
house; nor is there any thing therein but the aitar [of incense,] the table [of 
shew-bread,} the censer, 4nd the candlestick, which are all written in the law 
for there is nothing farther there, nor are there ihe mysteries performed that 
may not be spoken of; nor is there any feasting within the place. For what I 
have now said is publicly known, and supported by the testimony of the whole 
people, and their operations are very manifest ; for although there be four courses 
of the priests, and every one of them have above five thousand men in them, yet 
do they officiate on certain days only ; and when those days are over, other 
priests succeed in the performance of their sacrifices, and assemble together at 
midday, and receive the keys of the temple, and the vessels by tale, without any 
thing relating to food or drink being carried into the temple ; nay, we are not 
allowed to offer such things at the altar, excepting what is pr ieee for the sa 
crifices. 

9. What then, can we say of Apion, but that he examined riding that con- 
cerned these things, while still he uttered incredible words about them 1 ? but it is 
a great shame for a grammarian not to be able to write true history. Now, if he 
knew the purity of our temple, he hath entirely omitted to take notice of it ; but 
he forges a story about the siezing of a Grecian, about ineffable food, and the 
most delicious preparaticn of dainties ; and pretends that strangers could go into 
a place whereinto the noblest men among the Jews are not allowed to enter, un- 
less they be priests. This, therefore, is the utmost degree of impiety, and a 
voluntary lie, in order to the delusion of those who will not examine into the truth 
of matters: whereas such unspeakable mischiefs as are above related, have been 
occasioned by such calumnies that are raised upon us. , 

10. Nay, this miracle of piety derides us farther and adds the following pre- 
tended facts to his former fable; for he says, that this man related how, “while 
the Jews were once in a long war with the Idumeans, there came a man out of 
one of the cities of the Idumeans, who there had worshiped Apollo. ‘This man, 
whose name is said to have been Zabidus, came to the Jews, and promised that 
he would deliver Apollo, the god of Dora, into their hands, and that he would 
come to our temple, if they would all come up with him, and bring the whole 
multitude of the Jews with them: that Zabidus made him a certain wooden in- 
strument, and put it round about him, and set three rows of lamps therein, and 
walked after such a manner that he appeared to those that stood a great way off 
him to be a kind of star walking upon the earth: that the Jews were terribly 
frightened at so surprising an appearance, and stood very quiet at a distance 

* Tt is remarkable that Josephus here, and, { think, now>ere else, reckons up four distinct courts of 
the temple ; that of the Gentiles, that of the women of Israel, that of the men of Israel, and that of the 


priests; as also, that the court of the women admitted of the men {J suppose only of ‘the husbands 
wose wives that were therein,) while the court of the men did not adinit any women into it at all. 
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and that Zabidus, while they continued so very quiet, went into the holy house, 
and carried off tnat golden head of an ass (for so facetiously does he write,) and 
then went his way back again to Dora in great haste.” And say you so, sir? 
as | may reply: then does Apion load the ass, that is himself, and lays oa him 
a burden of fooleries and les: for he writes of places that have no being, and 
not knowing the cities he speaks of, he changes their situation ; for Idumea bor- 
ders upon our country, and is near to Gaza, in which there is no such city as 
Dora; although there be, itis true, a city named Dora in Pheenicia, near mount 
Carmel, but it is four days journey from Idumea.* Now, then, why does this 
man accuse us, because we have not gods in common with other nations? If our 
forefathers were so easily prevailed upon to have Apollo come to them, and 
thought they saw him walking upon the earth, and the stars with him; for 
certainly those who have so many festivals, wherein they light lamps, must 
yet, at this rate, have never seen a candlestick! but still it seems that while 
Zabidus took his Journey over the country, where were so many ten thousands 
of people, nobody met him. He also, it seems, even in a time of war, found the 
walls of Jerusalem destitute of guards: Lomit the rest. . Now, the doors of the 
noly house were seventy? cubits high and twenty cubits broad; they were ail 
plated over with gold, and almost of solid gold itself, and there were no fewer 
than twenty{ men required to shut them every day; nor was it lawful ever 
to leave them open, though it seems, this lamp-bearer of ours opened them easily, 
ow thought he opened them, as he thought he had the ass’s head in his hana. 
Whether, therefore, he returned it to us again, or whether Apion took it and 
brought it into the temple again, that Antiochus might find it, and afford a 
handle for a second fable of Apion’s, is uncertain. 

11. Apion also tells a false story, when he mentions an oath of ours, as if we 
‘“‘ swore by God, the maker of the heaven, and earth, and’ sea, to bear no good 
will to any foreigner, and particularly to none of the Greeks.” Now this har 
ought to have said directly, that “‘ we would bear no good will to any foreigner, 
and particularly to none of the Egyptians.” For then his story about the oath 
would have squared with the rest of his original forgeries, in case our forefathers 
had been driven away by their kinsmen, the Egyptians, not on account of any 
wickedness they had been guilty of, but on account of the calamities they were 
under; for as to the Grecians, we were rather remote from them in place than 
different from them in our institutions ; insomuch that we have no enmity with 
them, nor any jealousy of them.» On the contrary, ,it hath so happened, that 
many of them have come over to our laws, and some of them have continued in 
weir observation, although others of them had not courage enough to persevere, 
and so departed from them again; nor did any budy ever hear this oath sworn by 
us: Apion, it seems, wgs the only person that heard it, for he, indeed, was the 
first composer of it. 

12. However, Apion deserves to be admired for his great prudence, as to 
what I am going to say, which is this, that “ there is a plain mark among us, 
that we neither have just laws, nor worship God as we ought to do, because we 
are not governors, Wut are rather in subjection to Gentiles, sometimes to one na- 
tion and sometimes to another; and that our city hath been liable to-several ca- 
lamities, while their city [Alexandria] hath been of old time an imperial city, and 
not used to be in subjection to the Romans.” But now this man had better leave 
off his bragging; for every body but himself would think that Apion said what 
lhe hath said against himself; for there are very few nations that have had the 
good fortune to coutinue many generations in the principality, but still ihe mu 
ations in human affairs have put them into subjection under others ; and most 
nations have been often subdued and brought into subjection by others. Now 

* Judea in the Greek, by a gross mistake of the transcribers. 


+ Seven, in the Greek, by a like gross mistake of the transcribers. See of the War, B. v. cn. v. sect. 4 
¢ Lwo hundred, in the Greek, contrary to the twenty in the War, B. vii. ch. v. sect. 3. 
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for the Egyptians, perhaps, they are the only nation that have had this extra 
ordinary privilege, to have never served any of those monarchs who subdued 
Asia and Europe, and this on account, as: they pretend, that the gods fled into 
their country, and saved themselves by being changed into the shapes of wild 
beasts! Whereas these Egyptians* are the very people that appear to have ne 
ver, in all the past ages, had one day of freedom, no not so much as from their 
own fords. For I will not reproach them with relating the manner how the Per. 
sians used them, and this not once only, but many times, when they laid thei 
cities waste, demolished their temples, and cut the throats of those animals whom 
they esteemed to be gods; for it is not reasonable to imitate the clownish igno. 


-rance of Apion, who hath no regard to the misfortunes of the Athenians or of the 


Lacedemonians, the latter of which were styled by all men the most courageous, 
and the former the most religious of the Grecians. I say nothing of such kings 
as have been famous for piety, particularly of one of them whose name was Cresus, 
nor what calamities he met with in his life; I say nothing of the citadel of 
Athens, of the temple at Ephesus, of that at Delphi, nor of ten thousand others 
which have been burnt down, while nobody cast reproaches on those that were 
the sufferers, but on those that were the actors therein. But now we have met 
with Apion, an accuser of our nation, though one that still forgets the miseries 
of his own people, the Egyptians ; but it is that Sesostris, who was once so ce- 
lebrated a king of Egypt, that hath blinded him: now we will not brag of our 
kings, David and Solomon, though they conquered many nations; accordingly 
we willlet them alone. However, Apion is ignorant of what every body knows, 
that the Egyptians were servants to the Persians, and afterward to the Mace- 
donians, when they were lords of Asia, and were no better than slaves, while 
we have enjoyed liberty formerly ; nay, more than that, have had the dominion 
of the cities that lie round about us, and this nearly for a hundred and twenty 
years together, until Pompeius Magnus. And when all the kings every where 
were conquered by the Romans, our ancestors were the only people who con- 
tinued to ke esteemed their confederates and friends, on account of their fidelity 
to them. 

13. But, says Apion, “ we Jews have not had ai.y wonderful men amongst 
us, nor any inventors of arts, nor any eminent for wisdom.” He then enume 
rates Socrates, and Zeno, and Cleanthes, and some others of the same sort, 
and after all, he adds himself to them, which is the most wonderful thing of ‘all 
that he says, and pronounces Alexandria to be happy, because it hath such a 
citizen as he is in it; for he was the fittest man to be a witness to his own de. 
serts, although he hath appeared to all others no better than a wicked mounte. 
bank, of a corrupt life and ill discourses ; on which account one may Justly pity 
Alexandria, if it should value itself upon such a citizen as he is. But as to our 
own men, we have had those who have been as deserving of commendation as 
any other whosoever ; and such as have perused our Antiquities cannot be igne- 
rant of them. 

14. Asto the other things which he sets down as blameworthy, it may, per- 
haps, be the best way to let them pass without apology, that he may be allowed 
to be his own accuser, and the accuser of the rest of the Egyptians. However 
he accuses us for sacrificing animals, and for abstaining from swine’s flesh, and 
Jaughs at us for the circumcision of our privy members. Now, as for our slaugh- 

* This notorious disgrace belonging peculiarly to the people of Egypt, ever since the times of the old 

rophets of the Jews, noted hoth-section 4 already, and here, may be confirmed by the testimony of 
Ridbras an Egyptian of Pelusium, Epist. lib. i. Fp. 489. And this is a remarkable completion of the 
ancient prediction ot God, by Ezek. xxix. 14, 15,—“ [hat the Egyptians should be a base kingdom, 
the basest of the kingdoms;” and that it “ should not exalt itself any more above the nations.” The 
truth of which still farther appears by the present observation of Josephus, that these Egyptians had ne- 
ver, in all the past ages since Sesostris, had one day of liberty, no not so much as to have been free froin 
despotic power under any of the monarchs to that day. And all this has been found equally true iv the 


fatter ages, under the Romans, Saracens, Mammalukes, and Turks, from the days of Josephus t< the 
present age also 
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ter of. tameanimals for sacrifices, | it.is. common tous and‘to.all-other men ;: but) 
this Apion, by making it a crime to sacrifice them, demonstrates himself to be 
un Egyptian; for had he been either a Grecian or, a Macedonian [as he pretends 
to be} he had not showed any uneasiness at it; for those people. glory in sacri- 
ficing whole hecatombs to the gods, and make, userof these sacrifices for feast- 
ing ; and yet is not the world thereby rendered destitute of cattle, as Apion was 
afraid. would come to pass. Yet, if all men had followed the manners.of the, 
Egyptians, the world had certainly been made desolate as to mankind, but. had 
been filled full of the wildest sort of brute beasts, which, because. they sup- 
pose them to be gods, they carefully nourish. However, if any one should ask, — 
Apion, which of the Egyptians he thinks to be. the most wise and most pious of 


 themall, he would certainly acknowledge the priests to. be so; for the histories 


say, that two things were originally committed to their care by their king’s in- 
junctions, the worship of the gods and the support of wisdom, and philosophy. 
Accordingly, these priests are all circumcised, and abstain from swine’s flesh : 
nor does. any one of the other Egyptians assist them in slaying those sacrifices 
they offer to the gods. Apion was, therefore, quite blinded in his mind, when 
for the sake of the Egyptians, he contrived to reproach us, and to accuse such 
others as not only make use of that conduct of life which he so. much abuses, but 
have also.taught other men to be circumcised, as says Herodotus, which makes 
me. think that Apion is hereby justly punished for his casting such reproaches, on: 
the. laws. of his own country ; for he was circumcised himself of necessity, on 
account. of an ulcer in his privy member ;. and when he received no benefit by, 
such circumcision, but his member became, putrid, he died in, great: torment, 
Now. men of good tempers ought to observe their own laws concerning religion. 
accurately, and to persevere therein, but not presently to abuse the laws of other, 
nations, while this Apion deserted his, own laws, and told les about ours. And 
this. was, the ead of Apion’s life, and this shall be the conclusion of. our dis 

course about him. 

15. But now, since Apollonius Molo, and Lysimachus, and. some. others 
write treatises about our lawgiver Moses, and about our laws, which are neithe), 
‘ust nor. true, and this partly out of ignorance, but, chiefly out of ill will to us 
while they. calumniate Moses.as an impostor and deceiver, and pretend that oul, 
laws teach us. wickedness, but nothing is. virtuous, Ihave a mind to discourse, 
briefly. according to my ability, about, our whole constitution of government 
and. about the particular. branches of it. For suppose it. will thence become 
evident, that the laws we have given us are disposed after the best, manner fo), 
the advancement of piety, for mutual communion with one another, fora gene 
rallove of mankind, as also for justice, and for sustaining labours. with fortitude, 
and for.a contempt. of death. AndI beg of those that shall peruse. this; writing 
of mine to-read it without. partiality ; for it is not my purpose to wr ite an enco. 
miim upon ourselves, but I shall esteem this as a most, just apology for us, and 
taken from those our laws, according to which we lead our lives, against the 
many.and the lying objections that have been made against us. Moreover, 
since this Apollonius: does not do like Apion, and, lay.a contmued. accusation 
against us, but does it only by starts, and up and down his discourse, while he 
sometimes reproaches us as atheists and man-haters, and sometimes hits us in 
the teeth with our want of courage, and yet sometimes, on the. contrary, ac- 
cuses us of too great boldness and madness in our conduct ; nay, he says that 
we are the weakest of all the barbarians; and that this is the reason why we are 
the only. people which have made no improvements, in human life. Now. chink 
I shall have then sufficiently disproved all these his allegations, when. it shall 
appear that our laws enjoin the very reverse of what he says, and that we very 
carefully observe those laws. ourselves. And. if Ibe compelled.to, make men. 
tion of the laws of other nations that are contrary to ours, those ought deserv. 
edly to thank themselves for it, who have pretended to depreciate our laws in 
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comparison of their.own,; nor. will. there, I think, be. any room.after that fer 
them. to, pretend. either that we have no such laws ourselves, an epitome of | 
which I will present to to.the readér, or that we do not, above all men, continue 
in the observation of them. : 

16. To begin, then, a.good way backward, I would advance this in the first 
place, that these who have been admirers of good order, and of living under com. 
mon laws, and who began to introduce them, may. well have this testimony, that 
they are bet‘ur than other men, both for. moderation and such virtue as is agrec. 
able to natu.y. Indeed, their endeavour was to have every thing they ordained 
believed to 1a: very ancient, that they might not be thought to imitate others, but 
might appea: zo have delivered a regular way of living to others after them. Since, 
then, this is tue, case, the excellency of a. legislator is seen in providing for the 
people’s living after the best, manner, and in prevailing with those that are to use 
the laws he ordains for them to have a good opinion of them, and in obliging the 
multitude to, persevere in them, and to make no changes in them, neither in pros. 
perity nor aaversity. Now, 1 venture.to say, that cur legislator is the most ancient 
of all the legislators whom we have any. where heard, of; for as for the Lycur- 
suses, and ¥olons, and Zaleucus Locrensis, and all those legislators which are so 
admired by the Greeks, they seem to be. of yesterday, if: compared with our le- 
gislator, insomuch, as the very name of.a Jaw was not,so much known as in old 
times among the Grecians. Homer is a witness to. the truth of this observation, 
who never uses that term in all his poems; for, indeed, there was then no such 
thing amony them, but the multitude was governed by wise maxims, and by the 
injunctions of their king., It was also a long time* that they continued in the use 
of these unwritten customs, although they were always changing them upon seve- 
ral occasions. But for our legislator, who was of so much greater. antiquity than 
the rest (as even those that speak against us upon all occasions do. always con. 
fess,) he exhibited: himself to the people.as their best governor and counsellor, and 
tncluded in his legislation the entire conduct of their lives, and prevailed with 
them to receive it, and brought it so to pass, that those that were made acquainted 
with his laws did most carefully observe them. 

17. But let us consider his first. and greatest work: for when it was resolved 
on by our forefathers to leave Egypt, and return to their own country, this Moses 
took the many ten thousands that were of the people, and saved them out of many 
desperate distresses, and brought them home in safety. And certainly it was here 
necessary to travel over a country without water, and full of sand, to overcome 
their enemies, and, during these battles, to preserve their children, and their 
wives, and their prey; on all which occasions he became. an excellent. genera! 
of an army, and a most prudent counsellor, and one that took the truest care of 
them all: he also so brought it about that the whole multitude depended upon 
him. And while he had them always obedient to what he enjoined, he made no 
manner. of use of his authority for his own private advantage, which is the usual 
time when governors gain great powers to themselves, and pave the way for ty- 
ranny, and accustom the multitude ‘to live very dissolutely : whereas, when our 
legislator was in so great authority, he, on the contrary, thought he ought to have 
regard to piety, and to show his great good will to the people ; and by this means 
he thought he might show the great degree of virtue that was in him, and might 
procure the most lasting security to those who had made him their governor. 
When he had, therefore, come to such a good resolution, and had performed such 
wonderful exploits, we had just reason to look upon ourselves as having him for 
a divine governor and counsellor. And when he had first persuaded himself} that 


* Viz. After the greatest part of the world had Jeft off their obedience to God, their original legistator. 
See Scripture Politics, page 6, 7. , WO 

+ ‘This Janguage, that Moses rasa exutoy, persuaded himself that what he did was according to God’s 
will, can inean no nore by J osephus’s own constant notions elsewhere, than that ne was firmly persuaded, 
that he had filly satisfied himself, that so it was, viz. by the many revelations he had received from God, 
aud the uumerous miracles God had enabled him to work, as he both in these very two books against 
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his actions and designs were agreeable to God’s will, he thought it his duty ta 
imprint above all things that notion upon the multitude; for those who have once 
believed that God is the inspector of their lives, will not permit themselves in any 
sin. And this is the character of our legislator; he was no impostor, no deceiver, 
as his revilers say, though unjustly, but such a one as they brag Minos* to have 
been among the Greeks, and other legislators after him; for some of them sup. 
pose that they had their laws from Jupiter, while Minos said, that the revelation 
of his laws was to be referred to Apollo and his oracle at Delphi, whether they 
really thought they were so derived, or supposed, however, that they could per 
suade the people easily that so it was. But which of these it was who made the 
best laws, and which had the greatest reason to believe that God was their author 
‘it will be easy upon comparing those laws themselves together to determine ; fot 
it is time that we come to that point. +[] Now there are innumerable differences 


in the particular customs and laws that are among all mankind, wnich a man may 


briefly reduce under the following heads :—Some legislators have permitted theit 
governments to be under monarchies, others put them under oligarchies, and 
others under a republican form; but our legislator had no regard to any of these 
forms : but he ordained our government to be, what, by a strained expression, may 
be termed a Theocracy,t by ascribing the authority and the power to God, and by 
persuading all the people to have a regard to him as the author of all the good 
things that were enjoyed either in common by all mankind, or by each one in parti. 
cular, and of all that they themselves obtained, by praying to him in their greatest, 
difficulties. He informed them, that it was impossible to escape God’s observa. 
tion, even in any of our outward actions, or in any of our inward thoughts. 
Moreover, he represented God) as unbegotten and immutable, through all eter- 
nity, superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchritude ; and though known to 
us by his power, yet unknown to us as to his essence. I do not now ex- 
plain how these notions of God are the sentiments of the wisest among the 
Grecians, and how they were taught them upon the principles that he afforded 


Apion and in his Antiquities most clearly and frequently assures us. This is farther evident from severa\ 
passage; lower, where he affirms that Moses was no imposter nor deceiver, and where he assures us that 
Moses’s constitution of government was no other than a Theocracy ; and where he says, they are to hope 
for deliverance out of their distresses by prayer to God, and that withal it was owing in part to this pro- 
phetic spirit of Moses, that the Jews expected a resurrection from the dead. See almost as strange a use 
of the like words x#eOsw rey Ody, to perswade God, Antiq. B. vi. ch. v. sect. 6. 

* That.is, Moses really was, what the heathen legislators pretended to be, imder a divine direction ; 
nor does it yet appear that these pretensions to.a supernatural conduct, either in these legislators or ora: 
cles, were mere delusions of nen, without any demoniacal impressions, nor that Josephus took them s¢ 
to be, as the ancientest and contemporary authors did still believe them to be supernatural. 

+ This whole very large passage from [ ] to *,*, is corrected by Dr. Hudson, from Eusebius’s citation 
of it, Prep. Evangel. viii. 8, which is here not a Jittle different from the present MSS. of Josephus. 

{ This expression itself, Qoxgrtiay arsece To morte, That Moses ordained the Jewish govern 
nent to be a Theoeracy, may be illustrated by that parallel expression in the Antiquities, B. iii, ch. viil. 
sect. 9, that “ Moses left it to God to be present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and when he pleased 
to be absent. Both ways of speaking sound harsh in the ears of Jews and Christians, as do several othe7 
which Josephus uses to the heathens; but still they were not very improper in him, when he all along 
thought fit to accommodate himself, both in his Antiquities and in these his books against Apion, all writ- 
ten for the use of the Greeks and Romans, to their notions and lavguage, and this as far as ever truth 
would give him leave. Though it be very observable withal, that be never uses such expressions in his 
books Of the War, written originally for the Jews beyond Euphrates, and in their language, in all these 
cases. However, Josephus directly supposes the Jewish setdement under Moses to be a divine settlement. 
and, indeed, no other than a real Theocracy. 

} These excellent accounts of the divine attributes, and that God is not to be at all known in his essence. 
as also some other clear expressions about the resurrection of the dead, and the state of departed sons, 
é&c. in this late work of Josephus’s, look more like the exalted notions of the Essens, or, rather, Ebionite 
Christians, than of a mere Jew or Pharisee. The following large accounts also of the laws of Moses seein 
to me to show a regard to the higher interpretations and improvements of Moses’s laws, derived from Jesus 
Christ. than to the bare letter of them in the Old Testament, whence alone Josephus took them when he 
wrote nis Antiquities: nor, as | think, can some of these laws, though generally excellent in their kind, he 
oxoperly now found either in the copies of the Jewish Pentateuch, or in Philo, or in Josephus himself, be 
fore he became a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, nor even all of them among the laws of Catholic Chris 
tiamty themselves. I desire, therefore, the learned reader to consider, whether some of these improve 
ments or interpretations might not be peculiar to the Essens among tne Jews, or, rather, to the Natarene: 
or Ebionites among the Christians; though we have, indeed, but imperfect accounts of those Nazarene « 
®bionite Christians transmitted down to us at this day. 
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them. However, they testify, with great assurance, that these notions are 
just, and agreeable to the nature of God, and to his majesty: for Pythagoras, 
and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and the stoic philosophers that succeeded them, and 
almost all the rest, are of the same sentiments, and had the same notions of the na- 
ture of God; yet durst not these men disclose those true notions to more than a few, 
because the body of the people were prejudiced with other opinions beforehand. 
But our legislator, who made his actions agree to his laws, did not only prevail 
with those that were his contemporaries to agree with these his notions, but so 
firmly imprinted this faith in God upon all their posterity, that it never could be 
removed. ‘The reason why the constitution of this legislation was ever better 
directed to the utility of all, than other legislations were, is this, that Moses 
did not make religion a part of virtue, but he saw and he ordained other virtues 
to be parts of religion; [ mean justice, and fortitude, and temperance, and a uni- 
versai agreement of the members of the community with one another: for all our 
actions and studies, and all our words [in Moses’s settlement,] have a reference 
fo piety towards God; for he hath left none of these in suspense or undetermined. 
For there are two ways of coming at any sort of learning, and a moral conduct 
of life; the one is by instruction in words, the other by practical exercises. 
Now, other lawgivers have separated these two ways in their opinions, and 
choosing one oft those ways of instruction, or that which best pleased every 
one of them, neglected the other. Thus did the Lacedemonians and the Cre- 
tians teach by practical exercises, but not by words; while the Athenians and 
almost alf the other Grecians made laws about what was to be done, or left un- 
done, but had no regard to the exercising them thereto in practice. 

18. But for our legislator, he very carefully joined these two methods of in 
struction together; for he neither left these practical exercises to go on without 
verbal instruction, nor did he permit the hearing of the law to proceed without’ 
the exercises for practice; but beginning immediately from the earliest infancy, 
and the appointment of every one’s diet, he left nothing of the very smallest con- 
sequence to be done at the pleasure and disposal of the person himself: accord- 
ingly, he made a fixed rule of law, what sorts of food they sAould abstain from, 
and what sorts they should make use of, as also what communion they should 
have with others; what great diligence thev should use in their occupations, and 
what times of rest should be interposed ; that, by living under that law as under 
a father and a master, we might be cuilty bf no sin, neither voluntary nor out 
of ignorance ; for he did not suffer the guilt of ignorance to yo on without 
punishment, but demohstrated the law to be the best and the most necessarv 
instruction of all others, permitting the people to leave off their other employ- 
ments, and to assemble’ together for the hearing of the law, and learning it ex- 
actly, and this not once or twice, or oftener, but every week ; which thing all 
he other legislators seem to have neglected. 

19. And, indeed, the greatest part of mankind are so far from living accord. 
mg to their own laws, that they hardly know them; but when they have sinned, 
hey learn from others tha they have transgressed ihe law. ‘Those also who are 
inthe highest and principal posts of the government confess they are not ac © 
quainted with those Jaws, and are obliged to take such persons for their assessor 
.n public administrations as profess to have skill in those laws: but for our peo 
vie, if any body do but ask any one of them about our laws, he will more rea 
dily tell them all than he will tell his own name, and this in consequence of our 
having learned them immediately as soon as ever we became sensible of any | 
thing, and of our having them as it were engraven on our souls. Our trans’ 
gressors of them are but few, and it is impossible, when any do offend, to escape’ 
punishment. 

20. And this very thing it is that principally creates such a wonderful agree 
ment of minds amongst us all ; for this entire agreement of ours in all our notrons 
concerning God, and our having no difference in our course of life and mar ners,” 
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procures among us the most excellent concord of these our manners that is any. 
where among mankind: for no other people but the Jews have avoided all dis- 
courses about God that any way contradict one another, which yet are frequent 
among other nations ; and this is true not only among ordinary persons, accord- 
ing as every one is affected, but some of the philosophers have been insolent 
enough to iwedulge such contradictions, while ‘some of them have undertaken ta 
use such words as entirely take away the nature of God, as others of them have 
taken away his providence over mankind. Nor can any one perceive amongst 
us any difference in the conduct of our lives, but all our works are common to 
us all. We have one sort of discourse concerning God, which is conformable to 
our law, and affirms that he sees all things; as also we have but one way of 
speaking concerning the conduct of our lives, that all other things ought to have 
piety for their end; and this any body may hear from our women and servants 
themselves. 

21. And, indeed, hence hath arisen that accusasion which some make against 
us, that wé have not produced men that have been the inventors of new opera- 
tions, or of new ways of speaking; for others think it a fine thing to persevere 
in nothing that has been delivered down from their forefathers, and these testify 
it to be an instance of the sharpest wisdom when these men venture to trans. 
gress those traditions: whereas we, on the contrary, suppose it to be our only 
wisdom and virtue to admit no actions nor Supposals that are contrary to our ori 
ginal laws; which procedure of ours is a Just and sure sign that our law is admi- 
rably constituted ; for such laws. as are not thus well made are convicted upon 
trial to want amendment. é 

22. But while we are ourselves persuaded, that our law was made agreeably 
to the will of God, it would be impious for us not to observe the same; for what 
1s there in it that any body would change? and what can be invented that is bet- 
ter? or what can we take out of other people’s laws that will exceed it? Perhaps 
some would have the entire settlement of our government altered. And where 
shall we find a better or more righteous constitution than ours? while this makes 
us esteem God to be the governor of the universe, and permits the priests In gene. 
ral to be the administrators of the principal affairs, and withal intrusts the govern-. 
ment over the other priests to the chief high priest himself: which priests our 
legislator, at thei first appotnment did not advance to that dignity for their 
riches, or any abundance of other possessions, or any plenty they had, as the 
gifts of fortune ; but he intrusted the principal management of divine worship to 
those that exceeded others in an ability to persuade men, and in prudence of 
conduct. These men had the main care of the law, and of the other parts of 
the people’s conduct committed to them; for they were the priests who were or- 
dained to be inspectors of all, and the judges in doubtful cases, and thé punishers 
of those that were condemned to suffer punishment. 

23. What form of government then can be more holy than this? What more 
worthy kind of worship can be paid to God than we pay, where the entire body 
of the people are prepared for religion; where an extraordinary degree of care is 
required in the priests, and where the whole polity is so ordered as if it were a 
certain religious solemnity? For, what things foreigners, when they solemnize 
such festivals, are.not able to observe for a few days’ time, and call them myste- 
rious and sacred ceremomes, we observe with great pleasure and an unshaken re- 
solution during our whole lives. What are the things, then, that we are com- 
manded or forbidden?.. They are simple, and easily known. The first command 
is concerning God, and affirms that God contains all things, and is a being every 
way perfect and happy, self-sufficient, and supplying all other beings: the begin. 
ning, the middle, and the end ofvall things. He is manifest in his works and be. — 
uefits, and more conspicuous than any other being whatsoever ; but as to his form 
end magnitude he is most obscure. All materials, let them be ever so costly, are 
unworthy to compose an image. for him ; and all arts are Bee ae: express the 
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notion we ought to have of him. We can neither see nor think of any thing like 
him, nor is it agreeable to piety to form a resemblance of him. We see his 
works, the light, the heaven, the earth, the sun and the moon; the waters, the 
generations of animals, the productions of fruits: These things hath God made, 
not with hands, not with labour, not as wanting the assistance of any to cooperate 
with him ; but as his will resolved they should be made, and be good also, they 
were made and became good immediately. All men ought to follow this being, 
and to worship him in the exercise of virtue ; for this way of worship of God is the 
most holy of all others. 

' 24, ‘There ought also to be but One Temple for One God: for likeness is the 
constant foundation of agreement. This temple ought to be common to all men, 
because he is the common God of all men. His priests are to be continually 
about his worship ; over whom he that is the first by his birth 1s to be their ruler 
perpetually. His business must be to offer sacrifices to God, together with those 
priests that are joined with him; to see that the laws be observed; to determine 
controversies, and to punish those that are convicted of injustice: while he that 
does not submit to him shall be subject to the same punishment as if he had been 
guilty of impiety towards God himself. When we offer sacrifices to him, we do 
it not in order to surfeit ourselves, or to be drunken; for such excesses are against 
the will of God, and would be an occasion of injuries and of luxury ; but by keep. 
ing ourselves sober, orderly, and ready for our other occupations, and being more 
temperate than others. And for our duty at the sacrifices themselves, we ought, 
in the first place, to pray* for the common welfare of all, and after that for our 
own; for we are made for fellowship one with another: and he who prefers the 
common good before what is peculiar to himself is above all acceptable to God. 
And let our prayers and supplications be made humbly to God, not [so much 
chat he would give us what is good (for he hath already given that of his own ac- 
cord, and hath proposed the same publicly to all,) as that we may duly receive it, 
and when we have received it, may preserve it. Now the law has appointed se- 
veral purifications at our sacrifices, whereby we are cleansed after a funeral, after 
what sometimes happens to us in bed, and after accompanying with our wives, 
and upon many other occasions which it would be too log now to set down. 
And this is our doctrine concerning God and his worship, and is the same that 
the law appoints for our practice. ‘i 
, 25. But, then, what are our laws about marriage? That law owns no other 
mixtures of sexes but that which nature hath appointed, of a man with his wife, 
and that this be used only for the procreation of children. But it abhors the mix 
ture of a male with a male: and if any one do that, death is its punishment. It 
commands us also, when we marry, not to have regard to a portion, nor to take 
a woman by violence, nor to persuade her deceitfully and knavishly, but to de- 
mand her in marriage of him who hath power to dispose of her, and is fit to give 
her away by the nearness of his kindred; for, says the Scripture, A woman is 
inferior to her husband in all things. Let her, therefore, be obedient to him: 
not so, that he should abuse her, but that she may acknowledge her duty to her 
husband: for God hath given the authority to the husband. . A husband, there- 
fore, is to lie only with his wife whom he hath married; but to have to do with 
another man’s wife is a wicked thing, which, if any one ventures upon, death is 
inevitably his punishment: no more can he avoid the same who forces a virgin 


* We may here observe how known a thing it was among the Jews and heathens, in this and many 
other instances, that sacrifices were still accompanied with prayers ; whence most probably came those 
phrases of the sacrifice of prayer, the sacrifice of praise, the sacrifice of thanksgiving, However those 
ancient forms used at sacrifices are now generally lost, to the no small damage of true religion. 1 ig 
here also exceeding remarkable, that although the temple of Jerusalem was built as the only place where 
the whole nation of the Jews were to offer their sacrifices, yet is there no mention of the sacrifices them- 
selves, but of prayers only, in Solomon’s long and famous form of devotion at its dedication; 1 Kings 
‘viii; 2 Chron. vi. See also many passages cited in the Apostolical Constitutions, v‘i. 37, and Of 
War.above, B. vii. ch. v: sect. 6. - i 
_ + This text is nowhere in our present copies of the Old Testament, 
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betrothed to another man, or entices another man’s wife. ‘The law, moreover 
enjoins us to bring up all our offspring, and forbids women to cause abortion of 
what is begotten, or to destroy !t afterward: and if any woman appears to have 
so done, she will be a murderer of her child, by destroying a living creature, and 
diminishing human kind; if any one, therefore, proceeds to, such fornication or 
murder, he cannot be-clean. Moreover, the Jaw enjoins, that after the man and 
wife have lain together in a regular way, they shall bathe themselves; for there 
is defilement contracted thereby, both in soul and body, as if they had gone into 
another country ; for, indeed, the soul by being united to the body, is subject to 
miseries, and is not freed therefrom again but by death: on which account the 
law requires this purification to be entirely performed. 

26. Nay, indeed, the law does not permit us to make festivals at the births of 
our children, and thereby afford occasion of drinking to excess; but it ordains; 
that the very beginning of our education should be immediately directed to so 
briety. It also commands us to bring those children up in learning, and to exer, 
cise them in the laws, and to make them acquainted with the acis of their prede. 
cessors, in order to then mmitation of them, and that they mighi be nourished up 
in the laws from their infancy, and might neither transgress them, nor have 
any pretence for their ignorance of them. 

27. Our law hath also taken care of the deceut ourial of tne dead, but without 
any extravagant expenses for the funerals, and without the erection of any illus. 
trious monuments for them; but hath ordeicd that their nearest relation should’ 
perform their obsequies; and hath showed it tu be regular, that ail whe pass by 
when any one is buried should accompany the funeral, and join 1n the lamentation; . 
It also. ordains, that the house and its inhabitants should be purified after the fus 
neral is over, that every one may thence learn to keep at a great distance from 
the thougnts of being pure, if he hath been once guilty of murder. | 

28, The law ordains also, that parents should be honoured immediately after 
God himself; and delivers that son, who does not requite them for the benefits 
he hath received from them, but is deficient on any such occasion, to be stoned. 
It also says, that the young men should pay due respect to every elder, since 
God is the eldest of all beings. It does not give leave to cenceal any thing from 
our friends, because that is not true friendship which will not commit all things 
to their fidelity: it also forbids the revelation of secrets, even though an enmity 
arise between them, If any judge takes bribes, his punishment is death: he that 
overlooks one that offers him a petition, and this when he is able to relieve him 
he isa guilty person. What is not by any one intrusted to another, ought not to 
be required back again. No one is to touch another’s goods. He that lends 
money must not demand usury for its loan. ‘These and many more of the like 
sort are the rules that unite usin the bands of society one with another. 

29. Jt willbe also worth our while to see what equity our legislator would have 
us exercise in our intercourse with strangers; for it will thence appear, that he 
made the best provision he possibly could, both that we should not dissolve our 
own constitution, nor show any envious mind towards those that would cultivate 
a friendship with us. Accordingly, our legislator admits all those that have a 
mind to observe our laws so to do, and this aftera friendly manner, as esteeming 
that a true uniou which not only extends to our own stock, but to those that would 
live after the same manner with us:_yet does he not allow those that come to w3 
by accident only to be admitted into communion with us. 

30. However, there are other things which our legislator ordained for us be. 
forehand, which of necessity we ought to do in common to all men; as to afford 
fire, and water, and food to such as want it; to show them the roads, nor to let 
any one lie unburied, He also would have us treat those that are esteemed our 
enemies with moderation ; for he doth not allow us to set their country on fire; 
nor to’ permit us to cut down those trees that bear fruit; nay, farther, he forbids 
as to spoil those that have been slain in war. He hath also provided for such as 
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ere taken captive, that they may not be injured, and especially that the women 
may not be abused. Indeed, he hath taught us gentleness and humanity so ef- 
fectually, that he hath not despised the care of brute beasts, by permitting no 
other than’a regular use of them, and forbidding any other ; and if any of them 
come to our houses, like supplicants, we are forbidden to slay them: nor may we 
kill the dams, together with their young ones; but we are obliged, even in an 
enemy’s country, to spare and not kill those creatures that labour for mankind. 
Thus hath our lawgiver contrived to teach us an equitable conduct every way. 
by using us to such laws as instruct us therein; while at the same time he hath 
ordained, that such as break these laws should be punished, without the allowance 
ef any excuse whatsoever. 

31. Now the greatest part of offences with us are capital; as if any one be 
guilty of adultery ; if any one force a virgin; if any one be so impudent as to at 
tempt sodomy with a male, or if, upon another’s making an attempt upon him, he 
submits to be so used. There is also a law for slaves of the like nature that can 
never be avoided. Moreover, if any one cheats another in measures or weights, 
or makes a knavish bargain and sale in order to cheat another ; if any one steals 
what belongs to another, and takes what he never deposited, all these have punish. 
ments allotted them; not so much as are met with among other nations, but more 
Severe ones. And as for attempts of unjust behaviour toward parents, or for 
impiety against God, though they be not actually accomplished, the offenders are 
destroyed immediately. However, the reward for such as live exactly according 
to the laws is not silver nor gold; it is not a garland of olive branches or of 
 smallage, nor any such public sign of commendation ; but every good man hath 
his own conscience bearing witness to himself; and by virtue of our legislator’s 
prophetic spirit, and of the firm security God himself affords such a one, he be- 
lieves that God hath made this grant to those that observe these laws, even though 
they be obliged readily to die for them, that they shall come into being again, 
and at a certain revolution of things shall receive a better life than they had enjoyed 
before. Nor would I venture to write thus at this time, were it not well known 
to all by our actions, that many of our people have many a time bravely resolvec 
to endure any sufferings rather than speak one word against our law. 

32. Nay, indeed, in case it had so fallen out, that our nation had not beer. 
so thoroughly known among all men as they are, and our voluntary submissior. 
to our laws had net been so open and manifest as it is; but that somebody had 
pretended to have written these laws himself, and had read them to the Greeks, 
or had pretended that he had met with men out of the limits of the known world, 
that had such reverent notions of God, and had continued a long time in the 
firm observance of such laws as ours, I cannot but suppose that all men would 
admire them, on a reflection upon the frequent changes they had therein been 
themselves subject to; and this while those that have attempted to write some. 
what of the same kind for politic government and for laws are accused as com. 
posing monstrous things, and are said to have undertaken an impossible task 
upon thein. And here I will say nothing of those other philosophers who have 
undertaken any thing of this nature in their writings. But even Plato himself, 
who is so admired by the Greeks on account of that gravity in his manners, and 
force in his words, and that ability he had to persuade men beyond all other phi. 
losophers, is little better than laughed at, and exposed to ridicule on that ac- 
count, by those that pretend to sagacity in political affairs; although he that 
snall diligently peruse his writings will find his precepts to be somewhat gentle, 
and pretty near to the customs of the generaity or mankind. Nay, Plato him- 
self confesseth, that it is not safe to publish the true notion concerning God 
among the ignorant multitude. Yet do some men look upon Plato’s discourses 
as no better than certain idle words set off with great artifice. However, they 
admire Lycurgus as the principal lawgiver; and all men celebrate Sparta for 
having continued in the firm observance of his laws for a very long time. S¢ 
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far, then, we have gained that it 1s to be confessed a mark of virtue to submit te 
laws*. But then, let such as-admire this in the Lacedemonians compare that 
duration of theirs with more than two thousand years which our political govern. 
ment hath continued; and let them farther consider, that though the Lacedemo- 
nians did seém to observe their laws exactly, while they enjoyed their liberty, 
yet that when they underwent a change in their fortune they forgot almust all 
those laws; while we having been under ten thousand changes in our fortune, by 
the changes that happened among the kings of Asia, we have never betrayed 
our laws under the most pressing distresses we have been in, nor have we ne- 
glected them either out of sloth or for a livelihood}. Nay, if any one will con 
sider it, the difficulties and labours laid upon us have been greater than what 
appears to have been borne by the Lacedemonian fortitude, while they neither 
ploughed their land nor exercised any trades, but lived in their own city, free 
from all such pains-taking, in the enjoyment of plenty, and using such exer- 
cises as might improve their bodies; while they made use of other men as their 
servants for all the necessaries of life, and had their food prepared for them by 
the others: and these good and humane actions they do for no other purpose but 
this, that by their actions and their sufferings they may be able to conquer all 
those against whom they make war. Ineed not add this, that they have not 
been fully able to obserye their laws ; for not only a few single persons, but mul- 
vttudes of them, have in heaps neglected those laws, and have delivered them- 
selves together with their arms, into the hands of their enemies. | 

33. Now, as for ourselves, I venture to say, that no one can tell of so many, 
nay, not more than one or two, that have betrayed our laws; no, not out of fear 
of death itself: I do not mean such an easy death as happens in battles, but that 
which comes with bodily torments, and seems to be the severest kind of death of 
all others. Now I think those that have conquered us have put us to such deaths, 
not out of their hatred to us when they had subdued us, but rather out of their de- 
sire to see a surprising sight, which is this, whether there be such men in the world 
who believe that no evil is tothem so great as to be compelled to do or to speak 
any'thing contrary to their own laws! Nor ought mento wonder at us, if we are 
more courageous in dying for our laws than all other men are ; for other men do 
not easily submit to the easier things in which we are instituted ; I mean working 
with our hands and eating but little, and being contented to eat and drink not at 
random, or at every one’s pleasure, or being under inviolable rules in lying with 
our wives, in magnificent furniture, and again in the observation of our times of 
rest ; while those that can use their swords in war, and can put their enemies to 
flight when they attack them, cannot bear to submit to such laws abcui their way 
of living : whereas our being accustomed willingly to submit tu laws iu tnese in- 
stances, renders us fit to show our fortitude upon other occasions ulso. 

34. Yetdo the Lysimachi and the Molones, and some other writers (unskilful 
sophists as they are,) and the deceivers of young men, rep1cach us as the vilest 
of all mankind. Now I have no mind to make an inquiry 11.0 the laws of other 
nations; for the custom of our country is to keep our own faws, but not to bring 
accusations ‘against the laws of others. And, indeed, our legislator hath ex. 
pressly forbidden us to laugh at and revile those that are esteemed gods by other 
people{, on account of the very name of God ascribed tothem. But since our 
antagonists think to run us down upon the comparison of their religion and ours, 
it is not possible to keep silence here, especially while what I shall say to confute 
taese men will not be now first said, but hath been already said by many, and these 
of the highest reputation also: for who is there among those that have been ad- 


* it may not be amiss to set down here a very remarkable testimony of the great philosopher Cicero 
as to the preference of laws to philosophy. ‘ l will,” says he, * boldly declare my opinion, though the 
whole world be offended at it. I prefer this little book of the Twelve abies alone to ai] the volumes 
of the philosophers. 1 find it to be not only of more weight; but also much more useful.” De Oratore. 

{ Or, we have observed our times of rest and sorts of food allowed us {during those distresses.] 

Sce Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 10, and its note. ' 
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mired among the Greeks for wisdom, who hath not greatly blamed both the most 
famous poets, and most celebrated legislators for spreading such notions original 
ly among the body of the people concerning the gods? such as these, that they 
may be allowed to be as numerous as they have a mind to have them; that they 
are begotten one by another, and that after all the kinds of generation you can 
imagine. They also distinguish them in their places and ways of living, as they 
would distinguish several sorts of animals: as some to be under the ‘earth ; as 
some to be in the sea; and the ancientest of them all to be bound in hell: and 
for those to whom they have allotted heaven, they have set over them one, whe 
in. title is their father, but in his actionsa tyrant and a lord; whence it came to 
pass that his wife, and brother, and daughter (which daughter he brought forth 
from his own head,) made a conspiracy against him to seize upon him and con- 
fine him, as he had himselfseized upon and confined his own father before. 

35. And justly have the wisest men thought these notions deserved severe re- 
bukes; they also laugh at them for determining that we ought to believe some 
of the gods to be beardless and young, and others of them to be old, and to have 
beards accordingly : that some are set to trades: that one god is a smith, and | 
another goddess is a weaver; that one god is a warrior, and fights with men: 
that some of them are harpers, or delight in archery , and, besides, that’ mutual 
seditions arise among them, and that they quarrel about men, and this so far that 
they not only lay hands upon one another, but that they are wounded by men, 
and lament, and take on for such their afflictions. But what is the grossest of all 
in point of lasciviousness, are those unbounded lusts ascribed to a most all of 
them and their amours, which how can it be other than a most absurd supposal, 
especially when it reaches to the male gods, and to the female goddesses also? 
Moreover, the chief of all their gods, and their first father himself, overlooks 
those goddesses whom he hath deluded and begotten with child, and suffers them 
to be kept in prison or drowned in the sea. He is also so bound up by fate, that 
he cannot save his own offspring, ner can he bear their deaths without shedding 
of fears. ‘These are fine things indeed! as are the rest that follow. Adulteries 
truly are so impudently looked on in heaven by the gods, that some of them have 
confessed they envied those that were bound in the very act. And why should 
they not do so, when the eldest of them, who is their king also, hath not been 
able to restrain himself in the violence of his lust from lyimg with his wife so 
long as they might get into their bedchamber? Now some of the gods are ser- 
vants to men, and will sometimes be builders for a reward and sometimes willbe 
shépherds; while others of them, like malefactors, are bound up in a prison of 
brass. And what seber person is there who would not be provoked at such | 
stories, and rebuke those that forged them, and condemn the great sillimess of 
those that admit them for true? Nay, others there are that have advanced acer 
tain timorousness and fear, as also madness and fraud, and any other of the vilest . 
passions into the nature and form of gods, and have persuaded whole cities to 
offer sacrifice to the better sort of them; on which account they have been ab- 
solutely forced to esteem some gods as the givers of good things, and to call others 
of them averters ofevil. They also endeavour to move them, as they would the 
vilest of men, by gifts and presents, as looking for nothing else than to receive 
some great mischief from them unless they pay them such wages. 

36. Wherefore it deserves our inquiry, what should be the occasion of this un- 
just management and of these scandals about the Deity? And truly I suppose ix 
to be derived from the imperfect knowledge the heathen legislators had at first ot 
the true nature of God: nor did they explain to the people even so far as thev 
did comprehend of it; nor did they compose the other parts of their political 
settlements according to it, but omitted it as.a thing of very little consequence ; 
and gave. leave both to the poets to. introduce what gods they pleased, and those 
subject to all sorts of passions, and to the orators to procure political decrees 
from the people for the admission of such foreign gods as they thought proper 
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The painters also and statuaries of Greece had herein great power, as each of 
them‘could contrive a shape [proper for a god ;] the one to be formed out of clay 
and the other by making a bare picture of such a one. But those workmen that 
were principally admired had the use of ivory and of gold as the constant ma. 
terials for their new statutes: [whereby it comes to pass, that some temples are 
quite deserted, while others are in great esteem, and adorned with all the rites of all 
kinds of purification.] Besides this, the first gods, who have long flourished in the 
honours done them, are now grown old, [while those that flourished after them 
are come in their room as a second rank, that 1 may speak the most honourably 
of them that I can ;] nay, certain other gods there are who are newly introduced, 
and newly worshiped, [as we by way of digression have said already, and yet 
have left their places of worship desolate;] and for their temples, some of them 
are already left desolate, and others are built anew, according to the pleasure ot 
men: whereas they ought to have preserved their opinion about God, and that 
worship which is due to him, always and immutably the same. — 

37. But now this Apollonius Molo was one of these foolish and proud men. 
However, nothing that I have said was unknown to those that were real philoso. 
phers among the Greeks ; nor were they unacquainted with those frigid pre. 
tences of allegories [which had been alleged for such things ;] on which account 
they justly despised them, but have still agreed with us as to the true and be. 
coming notions of God ; whence it was that Plato would not have political settle. 
ments admit of any one of the other poets, and dismisses even Homer himself, 
with a garland on his head, and with omtment poured upon him, and this because 
he should not destroy the right notions of God with his fables. Nay, Plato prin- 
cipally imitated our legislator in this point, that he enjoined his citizens to have 
the main regard to this precept, that every one of them should learn their lawa 
accurately. He also ordained, that they should not admit of foreigners intermix. 
ing with thea, »wn people at random ; and provided that the commonwealth should 
keep itself pure, and consist of such only as persevered in their own laws. Apol. 
lonius Molo did no way consider this, when he made it one branch of his accusa. 
tion against us, that we do not admit of such as have different notions about God, 
nor will we have fellowship with those that choose to observe a way of living uf. 
ferent from ourselves ; yet is not this method peculiar to us, but common to all 
other men; not among the ordinary Grecians only, but among such of those 
Grecians as are of the greatest reputation among them. Moreover, the Lace. 
demonians continued in their way of expellmg foreigners, and would not, indeed, 
give leave to their own people to travel abroad, as suspecting that those two things 
would introduce a dissolution of their own laws: and, perhaps, there may be 
some reason to blame the rigid severity of the Lacedemonians; for they betowed 
the privilege of their city on no foreigners, nor, indeed, would give leave ta 
. them to stay among them: whereas we, though we do not think fit to imitate 
other institutions, yet do we willingly admit of those that desire to partake of 
ours, which, I think, I may reckon to be a plain indication of our humanity, and 
at the same time of our magnanimity also. 

38. But [shall say no more of the Lacedemonians. As for the Athenians, who 
glory in having made their city to be common to all men, what their behaviour 
was Apollonius did not know, while they punished those that did but speak one 
word contrary to their laws about the gods without any mercy: for on what other 
uccount was it that Socrates was put to death by them? For certainly ne neither. 
betrayed their city to its enemies, nor was he guilty of any sacrilege with regard 
to any of tneir temples ; but it was on this account that he swore certain new 
gaths,* and that he affirmed either in earnest, or, as some say, ouly in jest, that a 
certain demon used to make signs to him [what he should not do.] For these 

* See what these novel oaths were in Dr. Hudson’s note, viz. To swear by an oak, by a goat, ana 


by a dog, as also by a gander, as says Philostratus and others. This swearmg strange oaths was alse 
forbidden vy the Tyrians, B. i. sect. 22, as Spanhein here notes, 
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reasons he was condemned to drink poison, and kill himself. His accuser alsc 
complained that he corrupted the young men, by inducing them to despise the 
political settlement and laws of their city ; and thus was Socrates, the citizen of 
Athens, punished. ‘There was also Anaxagoras, who although Ha was of Cla. 
zomenz, was within a few sufirages of being condemned to die, because he saia 
the sun, which the Athenians thought to be a god, was a ball of fire. ‘They also 
made this public proclamation, that they would give a talent to any one whic 
would kill Diagorus of Melos, because it was reported of him that he laughed 
at their mysteries. Protagorus also, who was thought to have written somewhat 
that was not owned for truth by the Athenians about the gods, had been seized 
upon and put to death, if he had not fled immediately away. Nor need we at 
all wonder that they thus treated such considerable men, when they did not spare 
eyen women also; for they very lately slew a certain priestess because she was 
accused by somebody that she initiated people into the worship of strange gods, 
tt having been forbidden so to do by one of their laws: and a capital punishment 
had been decreed to such as introduced a strange god; it being manifest, that 
they who make use of such a law do not believe those of other nations to be really 
gods, otherwise they had not envied themselves the advantage of more gods thar 
they already had. And this was the happy administration “of the affairs of the 
Athenians! Now as to the Scythians, they take a pleasure in killing men, and 
differ little from brute beasts; yet do they think it reasonable to have tnetr insti- 
tutions observed. ‘They also slew Anacharsis, a person greatly admired for his 
wisdom among the Greeks, when he returned to them, because he appeared to 
come fraught with Grecian customs: one may also find many to have been 
punished among the Persians on the very same account. And to be sure Apol- 
lonius was greatly pleased with the laws of the Persians, and was an admirer of 
them, because the Greeks enjoyed the advantage of their courage, and had the 
very same opinion about the gods which they had! ‘This last was exemplified 
in the temples which they burnt, and their courage in coming aud almost entirely 
enslaving the Grecians. Hie var Apollonius has imitated all the Persian insu. 
tutions, and that by his offering violence to other men’s wives, and castrating jis 
own sons. Now with usit is a capital erime if any one does thus abuse even a 
brute beast: and as for us, neither hath the fear of our governors, nor a desire 
of following what other nations have in so great esteem, been able to withdraw 
us from our own laws; nor have we exerted our courage in raising up wars to 
increase our wealth, but only for the observation of our laws: and when we witi 
patience bear other Josses, yet when any persons would compel us to break our 
laws, then it is that we choose to go war, though it be beyond our ability to pur- 
sue it, and bear the greatest calamities to the last with much fortitude. And, in- 
deed, what reason can there be why we should desire to imitate the Jaws of other 
nations, while we see they are not observed by their own legislators? And whv 
do not the Lacedemonians think of abolishing that form of their government whieh 
suffers them not to associate with any others, as well as their contempt of matri. 
mony? And why do not the Eleans and Thebans abolish that unnatural ana un. 
pudent lust, which makes them lie-with males? For they will not show a suff. 
cient sign of their repentance of what they of old thought to be very excellent, 
and very advantageous in their pré actices, unless they entirely avoid all such actions 
for the time to come: nay, such things are inserted into the body of their laws, and 
had once such a power among thie Greeks, that they ascribed these sodomitical 
practices to the gods themisel vc es asa part of their good character; and, indeed, 
it was according to the same manner that the gods married their own sisters 
{his the Greeks contrived as an apology for their own absurd and unnatural 
pleasures. 

39. [omit to speak concerning punishments, and how many ways of escaping 
them the greatest part of the legislators have alfurded ma lefactors, by ordainmnyg 
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that, for adulteries, fines in money should be allowed, and for corrupting [virgins*] 
they need only marry them :} as also what excuses they may have in denying the 
facis, if any one attempts to inquire into them; for amongst most other nations 
it is a studied art how men may transgress their laws. But no such thing is per. 
mitted amonyst us; for though we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of 
the other advantages we have, our law continues immortal: nor can any Jew go 
so far from his own country, nor be so affrighted at the severest lord, as not to 
be more affrighted at the law than at him. If, therefore, this be the disposition 
we are under with regard to the excellency of our laws, let our enemies make 
us this concession, that our laws are most excellent; and if still they imagine, 
that though we so firmly adhere to them, yet are they bad laws notwithstanding, 
what penalties then do they deserve to undergo who do not observe their own 
laws, which they esteem so far superior to them? Whereas, therefore, length of 
time is esteemed to be the truest touchstone in all cases, [ would make that a tes. 
timonial of the excellency of our laws, and of that belief thereby delivered to 
us concerning God: for as there hath been a very long time for this compari- 
gon, if any one will but compare its duration with the duration of the laws made 
by other legislators, he will find our legislatsi *o have been the ancientest of 
them all. ' 

40. We havé already demonstrated that our law. Save been such as have al 
ways inspired admiration and imitation into all other men; nay, the earliest Gre. 
cian philosophers, though in appearance they observed the laws of their own 
countries, yet did they, in their actions and their philosophic doctrines, follow 
our legislator, and instructed men to live sparingly, and to have friendly com- 
munication one with another. Nay, farther, the multitude of mankind itself have 
had a great inclination of a long time to follow our religious observances ; for there 
is not any city of the Grecians, nor any of the Barbarians, nor any nation what. 
soever, whither our custom of resting on the seventh day hath not come, and by 
which our fasts, and lighting up lamps, and many of our prohibitions as to our 
food, are not observed: they also endeavour to imitate our mutual concord with 
one another, and the charitable distribution of our goods, and our diligence in our 
trades, and our fortitude in undergoing the distresses we are in, on account of 
our laws; and what is here matter of the greatest admiration, our law hath no 
bait of pleasure to allure men to it, but it prevails by its own force ; and as God 
himself pervades all the world, so hath our law passed through all the world also: 
so that if any ene will but reflect on his own country and his own family, he wil! 
have reason to give credit to what I say. It is, therefore, but just, either to con. 
demn all mankind of indulging a wicked disposition, when they have been so de. 
sirous of imitating laws that are to them foreign and evil in themselves, rather 
than following laws of their own that are of a better character, or else our accu- 
sers must leave off their spite against us. Nor are we guilty of any envious be- 
haviour towards them when we honour our own legislator, and bel:eve what he, 
by his prophetic authority, hath taught us concerning God: for though we should 
not be able ourselves to understand the excellency of our own laws, yet would the 
great multitude of those that desire to imitate them justify us in greatly valuing 
ourselves upon them. 

41. But as for the [distinct] political laws by which we are governed, I hav 
delivered them accurately in my books of Antiquities : and have only mentionea 
them now so far as was necessary to my present purpose, without proposing te 
myself either to blame the laws of other nations or to make an encomium upoy 


* Why Josephus here should blame some heathen legislators when they allowed so easy a compos 
von for simple fornication, as an obligation to marry the virgin that was corrupted, is hard to say, see 
ing he had himself truly informed us that it was a law of the Jews, Antiq. B. iv. chap. viii. sect. 23, ar 
it is the law of Christianity also; see Horeb Covenant, pagy 61. 1 am almost ready to suspect that §nx 
yeuxe, we should here read yxy, and that corrupting r edlock, or other men’s Wives, is the crime for 
which these heathens wickedly allowed this composition. In money. 

_ ¢ Ov for vorrupting other men’s wives the same allowanca, 
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our own ; but in order to convict those that have written about us unjustly, ane 
m an impudent affectation of disguising the truth. And now I think I have suf- 
ficiently completed what I proposed in writing these books: for whereas our 
accusers have pretended that our nation are a people of a very late original, I 
have demonstrated that they are exceeding ancient; for 1 have produced as wit- 
uesses thereto many ancient writers who have made mention of us in their books, 
while they said that no such writer had so done. Moreover, they had said that 
we were sprung from the Egyptians, while I have proved that we came from 
another country into Egypt: while they had told hes of us, as if we were ex. 
pelled thence on account of diseases on our bodies, it has appeared, on the con- 
trary, that we returned to our own country by our own choice, and with sound 
and strong bodies. ‘Those accusers reproached our legislator as a vile fellow ; 
whereas God in old time bare witness to his virtuous conduct ; and since that 
testimony of God, time itself hath been discovered to have borne witness to the 
same thing. 

‘42, As to the laws themselves, more words are unnecessary, for they are vi- 
sible in their own nature, and appear to teach not impiety, but the truest picty in 
the world. ‘They do not make men hate one another, but encourage people to 
communicate what they have to one another freely: they are enemies to injus- 
tice: they take care of righteousness: they banish idleness and expensive liv- 
mg, and instruct men to be content with what they have, and to be laboriou. in 
their callings: they forbid men to make war from a desire of getting more, bus 
make men courageous in defending the laws: they are inexorable in punishing 
malefactors: they admit no sophistry of words, but are always established by ac- 
tions themselves, which actions we ever propose as surer demonstrations than 
what is contained in writing only , on which account I am so bold as to say, that 
we are become the teachers of other men in the greatest number of things, and 
those of the most excellent nature only: for what is more excellent than inviola. 
ble piety ? what is more just than submission to laws? and what is more advan 
tageous than mutual love and concord ? “And ibis so far, that we are neither to be 
divided by calamities, nor to become injurious and seditious in prosperity ; but to 
contemn death when we are in war, and in peace to apply ourselves to our me- 
chanical occupations, or to our tillage of the ground ; while we in all things and 
always are satisfied that God is the mspector and governor of our actions. If 
these precepts had either been written at first, or more exactly kept by any others 
before us, we should have owed them thanks as disciples owe to their masters: 
but if it be visible that we have made use of them more than any other men, and 
if we have demonstrated that the original invention of them is our own let the 
Apions, andthe Molons, with all the rest of those that delight in lies and reproaches, 
stand confuted; but let this and the foregoing book be dedicated to thee, Epa- 
phroditus, who art so great a lover of truth, and by thy means to those that have 
been in like manner desirous to be acquainted with the affairs of our nation. 


AN EXTRACT 


OUT OF 
JOSEPHUS’S DISCOURSE TO THE GREEKS 


CONCERNING 
HADES. oh 


& 1. Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous and unrighteous are 
detained, it is necessary to speak of it. Hades is a place inthe world not re- 
gularly finished ; a subterraneous region, wherein the light of this world does not 
shine ; from which circumstance, that in this region the hight. does not shine, it 
cannot but be there must be in it perpetual darkness. This region is allotted as a 
place of custedy for souls, in which angels are appointed as guardians to them 
who distribute to them temporary punishments, agreeable to every one’s behaviour 
and manners, 3 

2. In this region there is a certain place set apart as a lake of unguenchable fire , 
whereinto we suppose no one hath hitherto been cast; but it Is prepared for a 
day aforedetermined by God, in which one righteous sentence shall deservedly 
be passed upon all men; when the unjust, and those that have been disobedient to 
God, and have given honour to such idols as have been the vain operations of the 
hands of men as to God himself, shall be adjudged to this everlasting punishment, 
as having been the causes of defilement ; while the just shall obtain an icor- 
ruptible and never-fading kingdom. These are now, indeed, confined in Hades, 
but not in the same place ‘wherein the upjust are confined. 

3. For there is one descent into this region, at whose gate we believe there 
stands an archdngel with a host; which gate when. those pass through that are 
conducted down by the angels appointed over souls, they do not go the same way , 
but the just are guided to the right hand, and are led with hymns, sung by the 
angels appointed over that place, unto a region of light,.in which the just have 
rele from the beginning of the world ; Bok constrained by necessity, but ever 
enjoying the prospect of the good things they see, and rejoicing in the expec- 
-ation of those new enjoyments which will be peculiar to every one of them, and 
esteeming those things beyond what we have here: with whom there is no place 
of toil, no burning heat, no plercing cold, nor any briars there ; but the coun- 
tenance of the fathers and of the just, which they see, always smiles upon them, 
while they wait for that rest and cternal new life in ba hah oe which is to sueceea 
this region. ‘This place we call the bosom of Abraham. 

4, But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the left hand by the an. 
gels allotted for punishment, no longer going with a good will, but as prisoners 
driven oe violence ; to whom are sent the angels appointed over them to reproach 
them, and threaten them with their terrible laniee and to thrust them still down. 
ward. Now those angels that are set over these souls drag them into the neigh. 
bourhood of hell itself; who, when they are hard by it, continually hear the me 
at it, and do not Hana clear of the hot vapour itself; But when they have a nea) 
view of this spectacle, as of a terrible and exceeding g great prospect of fire, they 
are struck with a fearful expectation of a future judgment, and in effect t punished 
tucreby : and not only so, but where they see the place [or choir] of the fathers 
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and of the just, even hereby are they punished ; for a chaos deep and large 18 
fxed between thein ; insomuch that a just man that hath compassion upon them 
cannot be admitted, nor can one that is unjust, if he were bold encugh to attempt 
it, pass over it. 

5. This is the discourse concerning Hades, wherein the souls of all men are 

confined until a proper season, which God hath determined, when he will make 
a resurrection of all men from the dead; not procuring a trarsmigration of souls 
from one body to another, but raising again those very bodies which you Greeks, 
seeing to be dissolved, do not believe [their resurrection.] But learn not to dis- 
believe it ; for while you believe that the soul is created and yet is made immortal 
by God, according to the doctrine of Plato, and this in time, be not incredulous ; 
but believe that Godis able, when he hath raised to life that body which was made 
as a compound of the same elements, to make it immortal; for it must never be 
said of God, that he is able to do some things and unable to do others. We 
have, therefore, believed that the body will be raised again; for although it be 
dissolved, it is not perished; for the earth receives its remains, and preserven 
them; and while they are like seed, and are mixed among the more fruitful soih, 
they flourish ; and what is sown is, indeed, sown bare grain, but at the mighty’ 
sound of God the Creator it will sprout up, and be raised in a clothed and gloriow 
condition, though not before it has been dissolved and mixed [with the earth. | Sr 
that we have not rashly believed the resurrection of the body ; for although it be 
dissolved for a time on account of the original transgression, it exists still, and is 
cast into the earth as into a potter’s furnace, in order to be formed again, not in 
order to rise again such as it was before, but in a state of purity, and so as never 
to be destroyed any more. And to every body shall its own soul be restored. 
And when it hath clothed itself with that body, it will not be subject to misery ; 
but being itself pure, it will continue with its pure body, and rejoice with it; 
with which it having walked righteously now in this world, and never having had 
it as a snare, it will receive it again with great gladness. But as for the unjust, 
they will receive their bodies not changed, not freed from diseases or distempers, 
nor made glorious, but with the same diseases wherein they died; and such as 
they were in their unbelief, the same shall they be when they shall be faithfully 
judged. 

6. For all men, the just'as well as the unjust, shall be brought before God the 
Word; for to him hath the Father commitied all judgment; and he in order to 
ffl the will of his Father shall come as judge, whom we call Christ. For 

inos and Rhadamanthus are not the judges, as you Greeks do suppose, but he 
whom God and the Father*hath Glorified ; concuRNING WHOM WE HAVE ELSE: 
WHERE GIVEN A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT, FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO 
SEEK AFTER TRUTH. ‘This person exercising the righteous judgment of the 
father towards all men, hath, prepared a just sentence for every one, according 
to his works; at whose judgment-seat, when all men, and angels, and demons 
shall stand, they willsend forth one voice, and say, susT Is THY JUDGMENT: 
the rejoinder to which will bring a just sentence upon both parties, by giving 
justly to those that have done well an everlasting fruition; but allotting to the 
fovers of wicked works eternal punishment. ‘To these belong the unquenchable 
fre, and that without end, anda certain fiery worm never dying, and not destroy. 
ing the body, but continuing its eruption out of the body with never-ceasing grief: 
neither will sleep give ease to these men, nor will the night afford them comfort ; 
death will not free them from their punishment, nor will the interceding prayers 
of their kindred profit them; for the just are no Jonger seen by them, nor are 

‘ihey thought worthy of remembrance. But the just shall remember only their 
righteous actions, whereby they have attained the heavenly kingdom, in whicb | 


there is no sleep, no sorrow, no corruption, no care, no night, no day mea — 


sured by time: no sun driven in his course along the circle of heaven by ne 
cessity, and measuring out the bounds and conversions of the snasons, for the 
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‘etter illumination of the life of men; no moon decreasing and increasing, ot 
‘introducing a variety of seasons, nor will she then moisten the earth: no burn. 
ing sun, no Bear turning round [the pole], no Orion to rise, no wandering of 
inumerable stars. The earth will not then be difficult to be passed over; nor 
will it be hard to find out the court of paradise; nor will there be any fearful 
roaring of the sea, forbidding the passengers to walk on it; even that will be 
made easily passable to the just, though it will not be void of moisture. Heaven 
will not then be uninhabitable by men, and it will not be impossible to discover 
the way of ascending thither. ‘The earth will not be uncultivated, nor require 
too much labour of men, but will bring forth its fruits of its own accord, and will 
be well adorned with them. There will be no more generations of wild beasts, 
nor will the substance of the rest of the animals shoot out any more ; for it will 
not produce men; but the number of the righteous will continue, and never fail, 
together with righteous angels and spirits [of God,] and with his word, asa choit 
of righteous men and women that never grow old, and continue in an incorrup. 
tible state, singing hymns to God, who hath advanced them to that happiness, by 
the means of a regular institution of life; with whom the whole creation also will 
lift up a perpetual hymn from corruplion to incorruption, as glorified by a splendid 
_anda pure spirit. It will not then be restrained by a bond of necessity, but with 
a lively freedom shall offer up a voluntary hymn, and shall praise him that,made 
them, together with the angels, and spirits, and men, now freed from all bondage. 

7. And now if you Gentiles will be persuaded by these motives, and leave your 
vain imaginations about your pedigrees, and gaining of riches, and philosophy, 
and will not spend your time about subtilities of words, and thereby lead your 
minds into error, and if you will apply your ears to the hearing of the inspired 
prophets, the interpreters both of God and of his word, and will believe in God, 
you shall both be partakers of these things, and obtain the good things that are 
to come: you shall see the ascent unto the immense heaven plainly, and that 
kingdom which is there: For what God hath now concealed in silence [will be 
then made manifest], what neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man the things that God hath prepared for them that love 
ham. 

8. In whatsoever ways I shail find you, in them shall I judge you entirely; so 
cries the unp of all things. And he who-hath at first lived a virtuous life, but 
towards the latter end falls into vice, these labours by him before endured shall 
be altogether vain and unprofitable, even as in a play brought to anill catastro. 
phe. Whosoever shall have lived wickedly and luxuriously may repent: how- 
ever, there will be need of much time to conquer an evil habit ; and even after 
repentance, his whole life must be guarded with great care and diligence, after 
the manner of a body, which, after it hath been a long time afflicted with a dis- 
temper, requires a stricter diet and method of living: for though it may be pos. 
sible, perhaps, to break off the chain of our irregular affections at once, yet our 
amendment cannot be secured without the grace of God, the prayers of good 
men, the help of the brethren, and our own sinevre repentance and constant 
care. It is a good thing not to sin at all; it is also good, having sinned, to re- 
pent, as it is best to have health always, but it is a good thing to recover from 
adistemper. To God be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 
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APPENDIX. 


DISSERTATION I. 


Tie lestimonies of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, and James 
the Just, vindicated. 


Suycr we meet with several important testimonies in Josephus, the Jewish histo. 
rian, concerning Jonn the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus of Nazareth, con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth himself, and concerning Jamxs the Just, the brother 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and since the principal testimony, which is that concern., 
ing Jesus of Nazareth himself, has of late been greatly questioned by many, and 
rejected by some of the learned as spurious, it will be fit for me, who have ever 
declared my firm belief that these testimonies were genuine, to set down fairly 
some of the original evidence and ciiations | have met with in the first fifteen 
centuries concerning them, and then to make proper observations upon that evi- 
dence, for the reader’s more complete satisfaction. 

But before I produce the citations themselves out of Josephus, give me leave 
to prepare the reader’s attention, by setting down the sentiments ef pernaps the 
most learned person, and the most competent judge that ever was, as to the au- 
thority of Josephus, | mean of Joseph Scaliger in the Prolegomena to his book, 
De Emendatione Temporum, p. 17. “Josephus is the most diligent and the 
greatest lover of truth of all writers ; nor are we afraid to affirm of him, that it is 
more safe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of the Jews, but also as to 
those that are foreign to them, than all the Greek and Latin writers, and this, be- 
cause his fidelity and his compass of learning are every where conspicuous.” 


The ancient Citations of the Testimonies of Josephus from his own Time. till the 
End of the Fifteenth Century. 


About A D. 110. | Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. cap. 44.—Nero, in order to stifle the 
rumour [as if he had himself set Rome on fire,] ascribed it to those people who ° 
were hated for their wicked practices, and called by the vulgar Christians : these 
he punished exquisitely. The auihor of this name was Christ, who, in the reign 
of Tiberius, was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate the procurator. 

About A. D. 147, Just. Mart. Dialog. cum Trypho, p. 234.—You [Jews] 
knew that Jesus was risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, as the pro. 
phecies did foretell was to happen. 

About A. D. 230. Origen. Comment. in Muaitth. p. 280.—This James was of 
so shining a character among the people, on account of his righteousness, that 
Flavius Josephus, when, in his twentieth book of the Jewish Antiquities, he had 
a mind to set down what was the cause why the people suffered such miseries, 
till the very holy house was demolished, he said, that these things befell them by 
the anger of God, on account of what they had dared to do to James, the brother 
of Jesus, who was called Christ: and wonderful it is, that, while he: did not 
receive Jesus for Christ, he did nevertheless bear witness that James was so 
righteous a man. He says farther, that the people thought that they suffered 
these things for the sake of James. , 

About A. D 250. Contr. Cels. lib. i. p. 35, 86.—I wou'd say to Celsus, who 
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personates a Jew, that admitted of John the Baptist, and how he baptized Jesus, 
that one who lived but a little while after John and Jesus, wrote, how that Jehn 
was a baptizer unto the remission of sins: for Josephus testifies in the eighteenth 
book of Jewish Antiquities, that John was the Baptist, and that he promised puri- 
fication to those that were baptized. ‘The same Josephus also, although he did 
not believe in Jesus as Christ, when he was inquiring after the cause of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of the demolition of the temple, and ought to have 
said, that their machmations against Jesus were the cause of those miseries 
coming on the people, because they had slain that Christ, who was foretold by 
the prophets, he, though as it were unwillingly, and yet as one not remote from 
the truth, says; ‘ These miseries be‘ell the Jews by way of revenge for Jamen 
the Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that was called Christ, because they had 
slain him who was a most righteous person.” Now this James was he whom that 
genuine disciple of Jesus, Paul, said he had seen as the Lord’s brother, [Gal. 1 
19;] which relation imphes not so much nearness of blood, or the sameness 
of education, as it does the agreement of manners and preaching. If, there- 


fore, he says the desolation of Jerusalem befell the Jews for the sake of James, - 


with how much greater reason might he have said, that it happened for the sake 
of Jesus ? d&c. 

About A. D. 324, Huseb. Demonstr. Evan. lib. ui. p. 124.—certainly the at- 
testation of those I have already produced concerning our Saviour may be suf. 
ficient. However, it may not be amiss, if, over and above, we make use ol 
Josephus the Jew for a farther witness; who, in the eighteenth book of his An. 
uiquities, when he was writing the history of what happened under Pilate, makes 
mention of our Saviour in these words :——-Now there was about this time, Jesus, a 
wise man, if it he lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, 
a teacher of such men as had a veneration for truth; he drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles: he was the Christ. And,when 
Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned him tu 
the cross, those that loved him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared to 
them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had spoken of these, and 
ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him; whence the ‘tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. If, therefore, we 
have this historian’s testimony, that he not only brought over to himself the 
twelve apostles with the seventy disciples, but many of the Jews and many of 
tne Gentiles also, he must manifestly have had somewhat in him extraordinary 
above the rest of mankind; for how otherwise could he draw over so many of 
the Jews and of the Gentiles, unless he performed admirable and amazing works, 
and used a method of teaching that was not common? Moreover, the scripture ef 
the Acts of the Apostles bears witness, that there were many ten thousands of 
Jews who were persuaded that he was the Christ of God, who was foretold by 
the prophets [ Acts, xi. 20. | 

About A. D. 330. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 11.—Now the divine scripture of 
the gospels makes mention of John the Baptist as having his head cut off by the 
younger Herod. Josephus also concurs in this history, and makes mention of 
Herodias by name, as wife of his brother, whom Herod had married, upon divor- 
cing his former lawful wife. She was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean 
Arabians; and which Herodias he had parted from her husband while he was 
alive : on which account also, when he had slain John, he made war with Aretue 
f Aretas made war with him,] because his daughter had been used dishonourably . 
in which war, when it came to a battie, he says that all Herod’sarmy was destroyed, 
and that he suffered this because of his wicked contrivance against John. Moreover 
the same Josephus, by acknowledging John to have been a most righteous man 
aud the Baptist, conspires in his testimony with what is written in the’ gospels’ 
fle also relates, that Herod lost his kingdom for the sake of the same Herodias, 
mgether with whom he was himself condemned to be banished to Vienna, a Citv 
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of Gaul. And this ts his account in the eighteenth book of the Antiquities, where 
he writes thus of John verbatim :—Some of the Jews thought that the destruction 
of Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment for what 
he did against John that was called the Baptist, for Herod slew him, who was a 
good man, and one that commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to right- 
eousness towards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism, 
for that by this means the washing [with water] would appear acceptable to him 

when they made use of it, not in order to the putting away [or the remission] of 
some sins [only,] but for the purification of the body, supposing still that the soul 
were thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. Now when [many] others 


came in crowds about him, for they were greatly delighted in hearing his words, 


Herod was afraid that this so great power of persuading men might tend to some 
sedition or other, for they seemed to be disposed to do every thing he should ad- 
vise them to; so he supposed it better to prevent any attempt for a mutation from 
him by cutting him off, that after any such mutation should be brought about, and 
the public should suffer, to repent [of such negligence.] Accordingly, he was 
sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I before 
mentioned, and was there put to death. When Josephus had said this of John, 
he makes mention also of our Saviour in the same history, after this manner :— 
Now there was about this time one Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure ; he drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles also: he was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, tnose that loved 
him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the third 
day, as the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him. And still the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day. And since this writer, sprung from the Hebrews them- 


selves, hath delivered things above in his own work, concerning John the Baptist 


and our Saviour, what room is there for any farther evasion? &c. 
- Now James was so wonderful a person, and was so celebrated by all others 
for righteousness, that the judicious Jews thought this to have been the occasion 
of that siege of Jerusalem, which came on presently after his martyrdom, and that 
it befell them for no other reason, than that impious fact they were guilty of against 
him. Josephus, therefore, did not refuse to attest thereto in writing, by the words 
following :—These miseries befell the Jews by way of revenge for James the 
Just, who was the brother of Jesus that was called Christ, on this account, that 
they had slain him who was a most righteous person. | 

The same Josephus declares the manner cf his death in the twentieth book 
of the Antiquities, in these words :—Cesar sent Albinus into Judea to be privu- 
rator, when he had heard that Festus was dead. Now Ananus junior, who, as ° 
we said, had been admitted to the high priesthood, was in his temper bold and 
daring in an extraordinary manner. He was also of the sect of the Sadducees, 
who are more savage in judgment than any of the other Jews, as we have already 
stenified. Since, therefore, this was the character of Ananus, he thought he had 
now a proper opportunity [to exercise his authority,] because Festus was dead, 
and Albinus was but upon the road; so he assembies the sanhedrim of judges, 
and brings before them James, the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, and 
some others [of his companions,] and when he had formed an accusation 
against them, as breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned: but as for 
those who seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and those who were the most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was done. They also sent 
to the king [Agrippa,] desiring him to send to Ananus that he should act so ne 
more, for that what he had already done coula not be justified, a&c. 

About A. D. 360. Ambrose or Hegesippus de kxcid. Urb. Hierosolym. lib. 
cap. 12 —We have discovered that it was the ovinior and belief of the Jews, ag 
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Josephus affirms (who is an author not to be rejected, when he writes against 
himself,) that Herod lost his army, not by the deceit of men, but by theanger of 
God, and that justly, as an effect of revenge for what he did to John the Baptist 
a just man, ‘who had said to him, It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's 
wife. | j 

The Jews themselves also bear witness to Christ, as appears by Josephus, the 
writer of their history, who says thus :—That there was at that time a wise man, 
it} says he, it be lawful to have him called a man, a doer of wonderful works, who 
appeared to his disciples after the third day from his death, alive again, according 
to the writings of the prophets, who foretold these and innumerable other miracu- 
lous events concerning him ; from whom began the congregation of Christians, 
and hath penetrated among all sorts of men: nor does there remain any nation 
in the Roman world, which continues strangers to his religion. If the Jews do 
not believe us, let them at least believe their own writers. Josephus, whom they 
esteem a very great man, hath said this, and yet hath he spoken truth after such 
a manner, and so far was his mind wandered from the right way, that even he was 
not a believer, as to what he himself said: but thus he spake in order to deliver 
historical truth, because he thought it not lawful for him to deceive, while yet he 
was no believer, because of the hardness of his heart, and his perfidious intention. 
[Lowever, if was no prejudice to the truth that he was not a believer; but this 
adds more weight to his testumony, that while he was an unbeliever, and unwilling 
this should be true, he has not denied it to be so, « 

About A. D. 400.» Mieronym. de Vir. Illustr. in Jesepho.—Josephus, in the 
eighteenth book of Antiquities, most expressly acknowledges, that Christ was 
slain by the Pharisees on account of the greatness of his miracles; and that John 
the Baptist was truly a prophet ; and that Jerusalem was demolished on account 
of the slaughter of James the apostle. Now he wrote concerning our Lord after 
this manner :—At the same time there was Jesus, a wise man, Uf yet it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of those who 
willingly receive the truth. He had many followers both of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles: he was believed to be Christ. And when, by the envy of our princi- 
pal men, Pilate had condemned him to the cross, this notwithstanding, those who 
had loved him at first persevered, for he appeared tu them alive on the third day, 
us the oracles of the prophets had foretold many of these, and other wonderful 
things concerning him: and the sect of Christians, so named from him, are not 
extinct at this day. ale 

About A. D. 410. Isodorus Pelusiota, the Scholar of Chrysostom, lib. iv. epist. 
225,—There was one Josephus, a Jew of the greatest reputation, and one that 
was ‘zealous of the law ; one also that paraphrased the Old Testament with, truth, 
and acted valiantiy for the Jews, and had showed that their setthement was nobler 
than can be described by words. Now since he made their interest give place 
to truth, for he would not support the opinion of impious men, I think it necessary 
to set down his words. What then does he say? Now there was about that tine 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew 
over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles: he was the Christ. 
And wnen Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had con- 
demnea him to the cross, those that loved him at first did not forsake hin, for he 
appeared to them the third day alive again, as the divine prophets had said these, 
and a vast number of other wonderful things concerning him; and the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. Now I cannot but 
wonder greatly at this man’s love of truth in many respects, but chiefly where he 
says—‘ Jesus was a teacher of men which received the truth with pleasure.” 

“About A. D. 440. Sozomon. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 1.—Now Josephus, the 
eo:: of Matthias, a priest, a man of very great note both among the Jews and the 
Romans, may well be a witness of credit as to the truth of Christ’s history; for 
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he scruples to call hima man, as being a doer of wonderful works, and a teacher 
of the words of truth: he names him Christ opty 3 ; and is not ignorant that he 
was condemned to the cross, and appeared on the third day alive : and that ten 
thousand other wonderful things were foretold of him by the divine prephets. He 
testifies also, that those whom he drew over to him, being many of the Gentiles 
as well as ofthe Jews, continued tolove him; and that the tribe named from him 
was not then extinct. Now he seems to me, by this his relation, almost to proclaim 
that Christ is God. However, he appears to have been so affected by the strange- 
ness of the thing, as to run as it were in a sort of middle way, so as not to put 
any indignity upon believers in him, but rather to afford his suffrage to them. 

About A. D. 510. Casstodorus Hist. Tripartit. e Sozomena.—Now Josephus, 
the son of Mattathias, ard a priest, a man of great nobility among the Jews, and 
of a great dignity among the Romans, shall be a truth of Christ’s histery : for he 
dares not call him a man, as a doer of famous works, and a teacher of true doc- 
trines; he names him Christ openly; and is not ignorant that he was condem- 
ned to the cross, and appeared on the third nh alive, and that an infinite number 
of other wonderful things were foretold of him by the holy prophets. More 
over, he testifies also, that there were then alive many whom he had chosen, Both 
Greeks and Jews, and that they continued to love him; and that the sect which 
was named from him was by no means extinct at that time. 

About A. D. 640. Chron. Alex. p. 514.—Now Josephus also relates in the 
eighteenth book of ‘Antiquities, how John the Baptist, that holy man, was be.. 
headed on account of Herodias, the wife of Philip, the brother of Heid him. 
self; for Herod had divorced hid former si who was still alive, and had been 
his lawful wife’: she was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petreans. When, 
therefore, Herod had taken Herodias aw ay from hét ‘husband, while he was yet 
alive (on ‘whose account he slew John also), Aretas made war against Herod, 
because his daughter had been dishonourably treated: in whith: war he says, 
that ‘all Herod’s army was destroyed, and that he suffered that calamity because 
of the wickedness he had been guilty of against John. The same Josephus re- 
lates, that Herod lost his kingdom on account of Herodias, and that with her he 
was banished to Lyons, &c. 

P, 526, 527.|—Now that our Saviour taught his preaching three years, ts de. 
monstrated both by oar necessary reasonings, as also out of the holy gospels, and 
out of Josephus’s writings, who was a wise man among the Hebrews, &e. 

P. 584, 586. |—Josephus relates in the’ fifth book of the [Jew ish] war, that 
Jerusalem was taken in the third [second] year of Vespagian, as after forty years 
since they had dared to put Jesus to death: in which time he says, that James 
the brother of our Lord, and bishop of Jerusalem, was thrown down [from the 
temple,] and slain of them by stoning. 

About A. D. 740. Anastasias Abbas contr. Jud.—Now Josephus, an author 
and writer of your own, says of Christ, that he was a just and good man, showed 
and declared so to be by divine grace, who gave aid to many by signs and 
miracies. 

About A. D. 790. Georgius Syncellus Chron. p. 339.—These miseries befert 
the Jews by way of revenge for James the Just, who was the brother of Jesus 
that was called Christ, on tre account that they Had slain him who was a most 
righteous person. Now as Ananus, a person of that character, thought he had a 
proper opportunity, because Festus was dead, and Albinus was but upon the 
road, so he assembles the sanhedrim of judges, and brings before them James, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, and some of his companions, and 
when he had fortred an accusation against thet, as breakers of the law, he de- 
livered them to be stoned ; but as for those that seemed the most equitable of the © 
citizens, and those that were the most uneasy at the breach of the laws, they dis. 
i what was he ey, jon sent to the king fAgrippa,} desiring him iy 
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sendto Ananus that he should act so no more, for that what he had already done 
could not be justified, &c. 

About A. D. 850. Johan. Malela Chron. lib. x.—From that time began the 
destruction of the Jews, as Josephus, the philosopher of the Hebrews,-hath writ- 
ten; who also said this, that from the time the Jews crucified Christ, who wasa 
good and a righteous man (that is, if it be fit to call such a one a man, and not a 
God,) the land of Judea was never free from trouble. ‘These things the same 
Josephus the Jew has related in his writings. 

About A. D. 860. Photius Cod. lib. xlviii.—lI have read the treatise of Jose- 
ohus about the universe, whose title I have elsewhere read to be, O7 the Substance 
of the Universe. Itis contained in two very small treatises. He treats of the 
origin of the world in a brief manner. However, he speaks of the divinity ot 
Christ, who is our true God, in a way very like to what we use, declaring that 
the same name of Christ belongs to him, and writes of his ineffable genera. 
tion of the Father after such a manner as cannot be blamed ; which thing may 

perhaps raise a doubt in some, whether Josephus were the author of the werk, 
though the phraseology does not at all differ from this man’s other works, 
However, I have found in some papers, that this discourse was not written by 
- Tosephus, but by one Caius a presbyter. 

Cod. ccexxxviii.] Herod the tetrarch of Galilee and of Perea, the son of Herod 
the Great, fell in love, as Josephus says, with the wife of his brother Philip, whose 
uname was Herodias, who was the grand-daughter of Herod the Great, by his son 
Aristobulus, whom he had slain. Agrippa was also her brother. Now Herod 
took her away from her husband and married her — This is he that slew John the 
Baptist, that great man, the forerunner [of Chrisi,| being afraid (as Josephus 
says) least he should raise a sedition among the people; for they all followed the 
directions of John, on account of the excellency of his virtue. In. his time was 
the passion of our Saviour. | 

Cod. xxiii.] I have read the Chronicle of Justus of Tiberias. He omits tha 
greatest part of what was most necessary to be related; but as infected with 

Jewish prejudices, being also himself a Jew by birth, he makes no mention al 
all of the advent, or of the acts done, or of the miracles wrought by Christ. 

The time uncertain. Macarius in Actis sanctorum, tom. v. p. 149, ap. Fabric 
Joseph. p. 61.—Josephus a priest of Jerusalem, and one that wrote with truth 
the history of the Jewish affairs, bears witness that Christ, the true God, was in. 
carnate and crucified, and the third day rose again; whose writings are repo. 
sited in the public library. ‘Thus he says :—-Now there was about this time Je: 
sus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a deer of wonder. 
ful works,. a teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure: he drew 
over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles also: this was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake him, 
for he appeared to them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had 
foretold these, and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And 
still the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. Since, 
therefore, the writer of the Elecbrews had engraven this testimony concerning oun 
Lord and Saviour in his own books, what defence can there remain for the un- 
pe.revers 2 

About A. D. 980. Suidas in voce Jesous.—We have found Josephus, who hath 
written,about the taking of Jerusalem (of whom Eusebius Pamphili makes fre- 
quent mention in his ecclesiastical history,) saying openly in his memoirs of tho 
captivity, that Jesus officiated in the temple with the priests, This we have found 
Josephus saying, a man of ancient times, and not very long after the apostles, dc. 

About A. D. 1060. Cedrenus Compend. Histor. p. 196.--Josephus does in- 
deed write concerning Joha the Baptist as follows:—Some of the Jews thought 
that the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, and that he was punished 
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very justly for what punishment he had inflicted on John, that was called the 
Baptist ; for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and commanded the Jews to 
exercise virtue, both by righteousness towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism. But as concerning Christ, the same Josephus 
says, that about that time there was Jesus, 2 wtse man, if it be lawful to cali him 
a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, and a teacher of such men as re- 
ceive the truth with pleasure, for that Christ dre over many even from the Gen. 
tiles; whom when Pilate had crucified, those wh» at first had loved him did not 
leave off to preach concerning him, for he appeared to them the third day ahve 
again, as the divine prophets had testified, and spoken these aired other wonder 
ful things concerning him. - 

About A. D. 1089. Theophylact. in Joan. lib. xui.—The city of the Jews 
was taken, and the wrath of God was kindled against them; as also Josephus 
witnesses, that this came upon them on account of the death of Jesus. 

About A. D. 1120. Zonarus Annal. tom. i. p. 267.—Josephus, in the eigh. 
teenth book of Antiquities, writes thus concerning our Lord and God Jesus 
Christ :—Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to cal) 
him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as re- 
ceive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles: he was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, those that had loved 
him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them the third day alive again 
as the divine prophets had said these, and ten thousand other wonderful things 
concerning him: and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day. 

About A. 'D. 1120. Glycas Aanal. p. 234.—Then did Philo, that wise man 
and Josephus, flourish. ‘This last was styled, The lover of truth, because he 
commended John, who baptized our Lord ; and because he bore witness that 
Christ, in like manner, was a wise man, and the doer of great miracles, and 
that when he was crucified he appeared the third day. } 

About A. D. 1170. Gotfridus Viterbiensis Chron. p. 366, e Vers. Rufint.— 
Josephus relates, that a very great war arose between Aretas, king of the Ara. 
bians, and Herod, on account of the sin which Herod had committed against 
John. Moreover, the same Josephus writes thus concerning Christ.—There 
was at this time Jesus, a wise man, if at least it be lawful to call him a 
man, fur he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as willingly 
hear truth. Je also drew over to him many of the Jews, and many of the Gen- 
tiles: he was Christ. And when Pilate, at the accusation of the principal men 
of our nation, had decreed that he should be crucified, those that had loved him 
from the beginning did not forsake him, for he appeared to them the third day 
alive again, according to what the divinely inspired prophets had foretold, that 
these and innumerable other miracles should come to pass about him. Moreover, 
both the name and sect of Christians, who were named from him, continue in 
being unto this day. 

About A. D. 1360. Nicephorus Callistus Hist. Eccles. lib: i. p. 90, 91.—- 
Now this [concerning Herod the tetrarch] is attested to, not only by the book 
of the holy gospels, but by Josephus, that lover of truth; who also makes men- 
tion of Herodias his brother’s wire, whom Herod had taken away from him, 
while he was alive, and married er, having divorced his former lawful wife, who 
was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean Arabians. This Herodias he 
had married, and lived with her: on which account also, when he had slain John, 
he made war with Aretas, because his daughter had been dishonourably used ; 
i which war he relates, that all kferod’s army was destroyed, and that he suf. 
ferred this on account of the most unjust slaughter of John. He also adds that 
John was a most righteous man. Moreover, he makes mention of his haptisin, 
agreeing in all points thereto relat.ng with the gospel, He also inforras us unat 
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Herod lost his kingdom. on account of Herodias, with whom also he was con. 
demned to be banished to Vienna, which was their place of exile, anda city bor. 
dering upon Gaul, and lying near the utmost bounds of the west. 

About A. D. 1450. Hardmannus Schedelius Chron. p. 119.—Josephus the 
Jew, who was called Flavius, a priest, and the son of Mattathias, a priest of that 
nation, a most celebrated historian, and very skilful in many things: he was 
certainly a good man and of an excellent character, who had the highest opinion 
of Christ. 

About A. D. 1480. Platina de Vitis Pontificum in Christo.—I shall avoid men. 
tioning what Christ did until the 30th year of his age, when he was baptized by 
John, the son of Zacharias, because not only the gospels and epistles are full of 
those acts of his, which he did in the most excellent and most holy manner, but the 
books of such as were quite remote from his way of living, and acting, and ordain- 
ing, are also full of the same. Flavius Josephus himself, who wrote twenty books 
of Jewish Antiquities in the Greek tongue, when he had proceeded as far as the 
government of the emperor ‘Tiberius, says, there was in those days Jesus, a cer- 
tain wise man, If at least it be lawful to call him aman, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, and a teacher of men, ef such especially as willingly hear the 
truth. On this account he drew over to him many both of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles: he was Christ. But when Pilate, instigated by the principal men of our 
nation, had decreed that he should be’ crucified, yet did not those that loved him 
from the beginning forsake him: and besides, he appeared to them the third day 
after his death alive, as the divinely inspired prophets had loretold, that these, 
and innumerable other miracles, should come to pass about hin And the famous 
name of Christians taken from him, as well as their sect, do stiii continue in 
being... 

The same Josephus also affirms, that Jobn the Baptist, a true prophet, and on 
that account one that, was had in esteem by all men, was slain by Herod, the son 
of Herod the Great, a little before the death of Christ, in the castle Macherus ; 
not because he was afraid for himself and his kingdom, as the same author says, 
but because he had incestuously married Herodias, the sister of Agrippa, and the 
wife of that excellent person his brother Philip. 

About A. D. 1480. Trithemius Abbas de Scripior. Eccles.—Josephus the 
Jew, although he continued to be a Jew, did frequently commend the Christians ; 
and, in the eighteenth book of Antiquities, wrote down an eminent. testimony 
concerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Observations from the foregoing Evidence and Citations. 


J. Tue style of all these original testimonies belonging to Josephus is exactly 
the style of the same Josephus, and especially the style about those parts of his 
Antiquities wherein we find these testimonies. This is denied by nobody as to 
the other, concerning John the Baptist, and James the Just, and is now become. 
equally undeniable as to that concerning Christ. 

IJ. These testimonies, therefore, being confessedly and undeniably written by 
Josephus himself, it is next to impossible that he should wholly omit some tes. 
timony concerning Jesus Christ ; nay, while his testimonies of John the Baptist 
and of James the Just are so honourable, and give them so great characters, it 
is also impossible that his testimony concerning Christ should be other than very 
honourable, or such as afforded him a still greater character also. Could the 
very same author, who gave such a full and advantageous character of John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus of Nazarcth, all whose disciples were by him 
tlirected to Jesus of Nazareth, as to the true Messias, and all of whom became 
afterwards the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, say nothing honourable of that 
gesus of Nazareth himself; and this in a history of those very times in which 
lie was born and lived, and died, and that while the writer lived but a little 
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atter him in the same country in which he was born, and lived, and died? 
This is almost incredible. And further, could the very same author, who gave 
such an advantageous character of James the Just, and this under the very ap- 
pellation of James the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, which James was 
one of the principal disciples or apostles of this Jesus Christ, and had been 
many years the only Christian bishop of the believing Jews of Judea and Je- 
rusalem, in the very days, and in the very country of this writer; could he, 1 
say, wholly omit any, nay, a very honourable account of Jesus Christ himself, 
whose disciple and bishop this James most certainly was? ‘This is also almost in- 
credible. Hear what Ittigius, one of the wisest and learnedest of all those who 
have lately inclined to give up the testimony concerning Christ, as it stands in 
our copies, for spurious, says upon this occasion :—‘ If any one object to me, 
that Josephus hath not omitted John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, nor 
James the disciple of Christ, and that therefore he could not have done the part 
of a good historian, if he had been entirely silent concerning Christ, I shall freely 
grant that Josephus was not entirely silent concerning Christ; nay, I shall further 
grant, that when Josephus was speaking of Christ, he did not abstain from his 
commendation ; for we are not to determine from that inveterate hatred which 
the modern Jews bear to Christ, what was the behaviour of those Jews, upon 
whom the miracles that were daily wrought by the apostles in the name of Christ 
imprinted a sacred horror.” 

IfI. The famous clause in this testimony of Josephus concerning Christ, This 
was Christ, or the Christ, did not mean that this Jesus was the Christ of God, or the 
true Messias of the Jews, but that this Jesus was distinguished from all others of 
that name, of which there were not a few, as mentioned by Josephus himselt, 
by the addition of the other name of Christ ; or that this person was no other than 
_ he whom all the world knew by the name of Jesus Christ, and his. followers by 
the name of Christians. ‘This | esteem to be a clear case, and that from the ar- 
guments following. 

(1.) The Greeks and Romans, for whose use Josephus wrote his Antiquities, 
could no otherwise understand these words. ‘The Jews indeed, and afterwards 
the Christians, who knew that a great Messias, a person that was to, be Christ, 
the Anoinied of God, that was to perform the office of a King, a Priest, and a 
Prophet, to God’s people, might readily so understand this expression ; but Jose- 
phus, as I have already noted, wrote here, not to Jews or Christians, but to Greeks 
and Romans, who knew nothing of this, but knew very well that an eminent per- 
son living in Judea, whose name was Jesus Chrest, or Jesus Christ, had founded 
a new and numerous seet, which took the latter of those names, and were every 
where from him called Chrestians, or Christians ; in which sense alone could 
they understand these words of Josephus, and in which sense I believe he de- 
sired they should understand them: nor does Josephus ever use the Heprew term 
Messiah in any of his writings, nor the Greek term Christ in any such accep. 
tation elsewhere. 

(2.) Josephus himself as good as explains his own meaning, and that by the 
last clause of this very passage, where he says the Christians were named from 
this Christ, without a syllable as though he really meant he was the true Messiah, 
or Christ of God. He farther seems to me to explain this his meaning in that 
other place, where alone he elsewhere mentions this name of Christ, that is, when 
upon occasion of the mention of James, when he was condemned by Ananus, 
ne calls him the Brother of Jesus, not that was the true Messiah, or the true Christ, 
put only that was called Christ. . . 

(3.) It was quite beside the purpose of Josephus to declare himself here to be 
a Christian, or a believer in Jesus as the true Messiah. Had he intended so to 
de, he would surely have explained the meaning of the word Chvist to his Greek 
and Roman readers: he would surely have been a great deal fuller and larger 
in his accounts of Christ, and of the Christian reiigion: nor weuld such a declae 
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ration at that time have recommended him, or his nation, or his writings, to either 
the Greeks or the Romans; of his reputation with both which people he is known 
to have been, in the writing of these Antiquities, very greatly solicitovs. 

(4.) Josephus’s usual way of writing is historical and declarative of facts, and 
of the opinions of others, and but rarely such as directly informs us of his own 
opinion, unless we prudently g gather it from what he says s historically, or as the 
opinions of others. ‘This is very observable in the writings of Josephus, and in 
particular as to what he says of John the Baptist, and of James:the Just; so that 
this interpretation is most probable, as most agreeable to Josephus’s way of writing 
in parallel cases. 

(5.) ‘This seems to be the universal sense of all the ancients without exception, 
who cite this testimony from him; and though they almost everywhere own this 
to be the true reading, yet do they everywhere suppose Josephus to be still an 
unbelieving Jew, and not a believing Christian: nay, Jerom appears so well 
assured of this interpretation, and that Josephus did not mean to declare any 
more by these words than a common opinion, that, according to his usual way 
of interpreting authors, not to the words but to the sense (of nfy bachyave have, I 
think, two more instances in his accounts out of Josephus, now before us,) he 
renders this clause, credebatur esse Christus, 1.e. he was believed to be Christ. 
Nor is the parallel expression of Pilate to be otherwise understood, when he made 
that inscription upon the cross, This is Jesus the King of the Jews S which is well 
explained by himself elsewhere, and corresponds to the import. of the present 
clause, What shall I do wiih Jesus who is called Christ ?} And we may full as 
well prove from Pilate’s inscription upon the cross, that he hereby declared him- 
selfia believer t in Christ, for the real king of the Jews, as we can from these words 
of Josephus, that he hereby declared himself to be a real believer in him, as the 
true Messiah. 

IV. Though Josephus did not design here to declare himself openly to be a 
Christian, yet could he not possibly believe all that he here asserts concerning 
Jesus Christ, unless he were so far a Christian as the Jewish Nazarenes or Ebt- 
onites then were who believed Jesus of Nazareth to be the true Messiah, without 
believing he was more than a man ; who also believed the necessity of the obser- 
vation of the ceremonial law of Moses in order to salvation for all mankind, 
which were the two main articles of those Jewish Christians’ faith, though in. op- 
position to all the thirteen apostles of Jesus Christ ir the first century, and in op- 
position to the whole Catholic church of Christ in the following centuries also. 
Accordingly, I have elsewhere proved, that JoSephus was no other, in his own 
mind and conscience, than a Nazarene or Ebjonite Jewish Christian: and have 
observed that this entire testimony, and all that Josephus says of John the,Bap- 
tist, and of James, as well as his absolute silence about all the rest of the apos. 
tles and their companions, exactly agrees to him under that character, and no 
other. And, indeed, to me it is most astonishing, that all our learned men, who 
have of late considered these testimonies of Josephus, except the converted Jew 
Galatinus, should miss such an obvious and natural observation. We all know 
this from St. James’st own words, that so many ten thousands of Jews as believed 
in Christ, in the first century, were all zealous of the ceremonial law, or were no, 
other than Nazarene or Ebionite Christians ; and, by consequence, if there were 
any reason to think our Josephus to be, in any sense, a believer or a Christian, 
as from al] these testimonies there were very great ones, all those and many other 
reasons could not but conspire to assure us he was no other than a Nazarene or 
Ebionite Christian; and this I take to be the plain and evident key of this whole 
matter. 

V. Since therefore, Josephus appears to have been in his own heart and con. 
science no other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, and, by consequence 
with them rejected all our Greek gospels and Greek books of the New Testament 
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and received cnly the Hebrew gospel of the Nazarenes or Kbionites, styled by 
them The gospel according to the Hebrews, or according to the twelve aposiles, or 
even according to Matthew, we ought always to have that Nazarene or Ebionite 
gospel, with the other Nazarene or Ebionite fragments in view, when we con- 
sider any passages of Josephus relating to Christ or to Christianity. Thus, since 
that gospel omitted ali that is in the beginniug of our St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s 
gospels, and began with the ministry of John the Baptist: in which first parts of 
the gospel history are the accounts of the slaughter of the infants, and of the en. 
rolment or taxation under Augustus Cesar and Herod, it 1s no great wonder that 
Josephus has not taken care particularly and clearly to preserve those histories 
tous. ‘Thus, when we find that Josephus calls James, the brother of Christ, by 
the name of James the Just, and describes him as a most just or righteous man, 
in an especial manner, we are to remember that such 1s his name and character 
in the gospel according to the Hebrews, and the other Ebionite remains of Hege- 
sippus, but no where else, that I remember, in the earliest antiquity ; ner are we to 
suppose they herein referred to any other than that righteousness which was by the 
Jewish law, wherein St. Paul,* before he embraced Christianity, professeth himself 
to have been blameless. Thus when Josephus, with other Jews, ascribed the mise. 
ries of that nation under Vespasian and ‘Titus, with the destruction of Jerusalein, 
to the barbarous murder of James the Just, we must remember, what we learn 
from the Ebionite fragments of Hegesippus, that these Ebionites interpreted a 
prophecy of Isaiah as foretelling this very murder, and those consequent miseries ; 
Let us take away the just one, for ke is unprofitable vo us ; therefore shall they eat 
the fruits of their own ways.t ‘Thus when Josephus says, as we have seen, that 
the most equitable citizens of Jerusalem, and those that were most zealous of 
the law, were very uneasy at the condemnation of this James and some of his 
friends or fellow Christians, by the high priest and sanhcarim, about A. D. 62, 
and declares, that he himself was one of those Jews who thought the terrible 
miseries of tha: nation eflects of the vengeance of God for their murder of-this 
James, about A. D. 68, we may easily see those opinions could only be the 
opinions of converted Jews or Ebionites. ‘The high priest and sanhedrim, who 
always prosecuted the Christians, ena now condemned these Christians, and the 
body of those unbelieving Jews, wno are supposed to suffer for murdering this 
James, the head of the Nazarené or Ebionite Christians in Judea, could not, to 
be sure, be of that opinion; nor could Josephus himself be of the same. opinion, 
as he declares he was, without the strongest inclinations to the Christian religion, 
or without being secretly a Christian Jew, 7.¢. a Nazarene or Ebionite; which 
thing is, by the way, a very great additional argument that such he was, and no 
other. Thus, lastly, when Josephus is cited in Suidas as affirming that Jesus 
officiated with the priests in the temple, this account is by no means disagreeable 
to the pretensions of the Ebionites. Hegesippus affirms the very same of James 
the Just also. =. » “y 

VI. The first citation of the famous testimony concerning our Saviour from 
"Tacitus, almost all that was true of the Jews is directly taken by lum out of Jose- 
pnus, as will be demonstrated under the third Dissertation hereafter. 

VIL. The second author I have alleged for it is Justin Martyr, one so nearly 
roeval with Josephus, that he might be born about the time when he wrote his 
Antiquities, appeals to the same Antiquities by that very name: and though he 
does not here directly quote them, yet does he seem to me to allude to this very 
(estimony in them concerning our Saviour, when he affirms in this place to ‘Trypho 
the Jew, That his nation originally knew that Jesus was risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, as the prophecies did foretell was to happen. Since there net. 
ther now is, nor probably in the days of Justin was any other Jewish testimony 
extant, which is so agreeable to what Justin here affirms of those Jews, as is this 
of Josephus the Jew before us; nor indeed does he seem to me to have had anv 
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thing else particularly in his view here, but this very testimony, where Josephus 

says, that Jesus appeared to his followers alive the third day after his crucifixion, 
as the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten thousand other wondecful things 
concerning him. 

VIII. The third author I have quoted for Josephus’s testimonies of John the Bap 
list, of Jesus of Nazareth, and of James the Just, is Origen, who is indeed allowed 
on ail hands to have quoted him for the excellent characters of John the Baptist, 
and of James the Just, but whose supposed entire silence about this testimony 
concerning Christ is usually alleged as the principal argument against its being 
genuine, and particularly as to the clause, This was the Christ, and that, as we 
have seen, because he twice assures us, that, in his opinion Josephus did not him- 
self avknowledge Jesus for Christ. Now as to this latter clause, I have already 
showed, that Josephus did not here, in writing to the Greeks and Romans, mean 
any such thing by those words as Jews and Christians naturally understand by 
them: I have also observed, that all the ancients allow still, with Origen, that 
Josephus did not, in the Jewish and Christian sense, acknowledge Jesus for the 
true Messiah, or the true Christ of God, notwithstanding their express quotation 
of that clause in Josephus as genuine: so that unless we suppose Origen to have 
had a different notion of these words from all the other ancients, we cannot con- 
clude from this assertion of Origen’s, that he had not those words in his copy, not 
to say that itis, after all, much more likely that his copy a little differed from the 
other copies in this clause, or indeed, omitted it entirely, than that he, on its ac. 
count, must be supposed not to have had the rest of this testimony therein, though 
indeed I see no necessity of making any such supposal at all. However, it seems 
to me, that Origen affords us four several indications that the main parts at least 
of this testimony itself were in his copy. 

1.) When Origen introduces Josephus’s testimony concerning James the 
Just, that he thought the miseries of the Jews were an instance of the divine ven. 
geance on that nation for putting James to death instead of Jesus, he uses an ex- 
pression no way necessary to his purpose, nor occasioned by any words of Jose- 
phus there, that they had slain that Christ which was foretold im the prophecies. 
Whence could this expression come here into Origen’s mind, when he was quo. 
ting a testimony of Josephus’s concerning the brother of Christ, but from his re- 
membrance of a clause in the testimony of the same Josephus concerning Christ 
himself, that the prophets had foretold his death and resurrection, and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him ? 

(2.) How came Origen to be so surprised at Josephus’s ascribing the destruction 
of Jerusalem to the Jews murdering James the Just, and not to their murdering 
of Jesus, as we have seen he was, if he had not known that Josephus had spoken 
of Jesus and his death before, and that he had a very good opinion of Jesus, 
which yet he could learn no way so authentically as from this testimony? Nor 
do the words he here uses, that Josephus was not remoie from the truth, perhaps 
allude to any thing else but to this very testimony before us. . 

(3.) How came the same Origen, upon another slight occasion, when he had 
just set down that testimony of Josephus concerning James the Just, the brother 
ef Jesus who was called Christ, to say, that t may be questioned whether the Jews 
thought Jesus to be a man, or whether they did not suppose him to be a being of a 
diviner kind? 'This looks so very like to the fifth and sixth clauses of this testi- 
mony in Josephus, that Jesus was a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, 
that it is highly probable Origen thereby alluded to them: and this is the’more 
to be depended on, because all the unbelieving Jews, and all the rest of the Na- 
zarene Jews, esteemed Jesus with one consent as a mere man, the son of Joseph 
and Mary; and it is not, I think, possible to produce any one Jew but Josephus, 
who in a sort of compliance with the Romans and the catholic Christians, who 
rhonght him a God, would say any thing like his being a God. 

(4) How came Origen to aflirm twice, so expressly, that Josephus did not hiar 
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self own, in the Jewish and Christian sense, that Jesus was Christ, netwithstand. 
ing his quotations of such eminent testimonies out of him for John th. Baptist his 
forerunner, and for James the Just his brother, and one of his principal disciples? 
There is no passage in all Josephus so likely to persuade Origen of this as is the 
famous testimony before us, wherein, as he and all the ancients understood it, he 
was generally called Christ indeed, but not any otherwise than as the common 
name whence the sect of Christians was derived, and where he all along speaks 
of those Christians as a sect then in being, whose author was a wonderful person, 
and his followers -great lovers of him and of the truth, yet as such a sect as he had 
not joined himself to; which exposition, as it is a very natural one, so was it, I 
doubt, but too true of our Josephus at that time; nor can I devise any other rea- 
son but this, and the parallel language of Josephus elsewhere, when he speaks 
of James as the brother, not of Jesus who was Christ, but of Jesus who was called 
Christ, that could so naturally induce Origen and others to be of that opinion. 

| IX. There are two remarkable passages in Suidas and Theophylact, already 
set down, as citing Josephus ; the former that Jesus officiated with the priests in the 
temple, and the latter that the destruction of Jerusalem, and miseries of the Jews, 
were owing to their putting Jesus to death, which are in none of our present copies, 
nor cited thence by any ancienter authors; nor, indeed, do they seem altogether 
consistent with the other more authentic testimonies: however, since Suidas cites 
his passage from a treatise of Josephus’s called Memoirs of the Jews’ Captivity, a 
book never heard of elsewhere, and since both citations are not at all disagreeable 
to Josephus’s character as a Nazarene or Ebionite, I dare not positively conclude 
they are spurious, but must leave them in suspense, for the farther consideration 
of the learned. 

X. As to that great critic Photius, in the ninth century, who is supposed not to 
have had this testimony in his copy of Josephus, or else to have esteemed it spu- 
rious, because in his extracts out of Josephus’s Antiquities it is not expressly men- 
tioned; this is a strange thing indeed! that a section whichhad been cited out of 
Josephus’s copies all along before the days of Photius, as well as it has been all 
along cited out of them since his days, should be supposed not to be in his copy 
because he does not directly mention it in certain short and imperfect extracts, 
no way particularly relating to such matters. ‘Those who lay a stress on this si- 
lence of Photius seem little to have attended to the nature and brevity of those ex- 
tracts. They contain little or nothing, as he in effect professes at their entrance, 
but what concerns Antipater, Herod the Great, and his brethren and family, with 
their exploits, till the days of Agrippa jun. and Cumanus, the governor of Judea, 
- fifteen years after the death of our Saviour, without one word of Pilate, or what 
happened under his government, which yet was the only proper place in which 
this testimony could come to be mentioned. However, since Photius seems, 
therefore, as we have seen, to- suspect the treatise ascribed by some to Josephus 
of the Universe, because it speaks very high things of the eternal generation and 
divinity of Christ, this looks very like his knowledge and belief of somewhat really 
in the same Josephus, which spake in a lower manner of him, which could be 
hardiy any other passage than this testimony before us. And since, as we have 
also seen, when he speaks of the Jewish history of Justus of Tiberias, as infected 
with the prejudices of the Jews, in taking no manner of notice of the advent, ot. 
the acts, and of the miracles of Jesus Christ, while yet he never speaks so of Jo 
sephus himself, this most naturally implies also, that there was not the like oc 
casion here as there, but that Joseph is had not wholly omitted that advent, thoss 
acts, or miracles, which yet he has done everywhere else, in the books seen by 
Photius, as well as Justus of Tiberias, but in this famous testimony before us, so 
that it is most probable Photius not only had this testimony in his copy, but be- 
lieved it to be genuine also. 

X{. As to the silence of Clement of Alexandria, who cites the Antiquities of 
Josephus, but never cites any of the testimonies now before us, it 1s no strange 
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thing at all, since he never cites Josephus but once, and that for a point of chro 
nology only, to determine how many years had passed from the days of Moses te 
the days of ‘pian: so that his silence may almost as well be alleged against 
a hundred other remarkable passages in Josephus’ s works as against these be 
fore us. 

XII. Nor does the like silence of Tertullian imply that these testimonies, or 
any of them, were not in the copies of his age. ‘Tertuilian never once hints at 
any treatises of Josephus’s but those against Apion, and that in general only for a 
point of chronology: nor does it any way appear that ‘Tertullian ever saw any of 
Josephus’s writings besides, and far from being certain that he saw even those. 
He had particular occasion in his dispute against the Jews to quote Josephus, 
above any other writer, to prove the completion of the prophecies of the Old Tes 
tament in the destruction of Jerusaiem, and miseries of the Jews at that time, ot 
which he there discourses, yet does he never once quote him es that solemn oc. 
casion; so that it seems to me, that Tertullian never read either the Greek Ant. 
quities of Josephus, or his Greek beoks of the Jewish wars; nor is this at all 
strange in Tertullian, a Latin writer, that lived in Aftica, bynone of which Afri- 
can writers is there any one clause, that I know of, cited out of any of Josephus’s 
writings: nor is it worth my while, in such numbers of positive citations of these 
clauses, to’mention the silence of other later writers, as being here of very small 
consequence 
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Concerning Gov’s Command to Aprauam to offer up Isaac his & 


for a Sacrifice. 


Since this command of God to Abraham* has of late been greatly mistaken 
by some, who venture to reason about very ancient facts from very modern no. 
tions, and this without a due regard to either the customs, or opinions, or circum- 
stances of the times whereto those facts belong, or Pentel to the true reasons of 
the facts themselves; since the mistakes about those customs, opinions, circum- 
stances, and reasons have of late so far prevailed, that the very same action of 
Abraham’s, which was so celebrated by St. Paul,t St. James,t the author to the 
Hebrews,§ Philo, | || and Josephus,4i in the first century, and by innumerable others 
since, as an uncommon instance of signal virtue, of heroic faith in God, and piety 
cowards him; nay, is in the sacred history** highly commended by the divine angel 
of the covenant, in the name of God himself, and promised to be plentifully re- 
warded; since this command, I say, is now at last in the eighteenth century be- 
come a stone of stumbling, and.a rock of offence among us, and that sometimes to 
persons of otherwise good sense, and of a religious “disposition of mind also, 1 
shall endeavour to set this matter in its true, ze. in its ancient and original light, 
for the satisfaction of the inquisitive. In arden whereto we are to consider. 

1. That, till this very profane age, it has been, I think, universally allowed 
by all sober persons, who owned themselves the creatures of God, that the 
Creator has a just right over al! his rational creatures, to protract their lives ta 
what length he pleases ; to cu them off when and by what instruments he pleases, 
to afilict them with what sickness he pleases, and to remove them from one state 
or place in this his great palace of the universe to another as he pleases ; and that 
all those rational cieatures are bound in duty and interest to acquiesce under the 
diviae disposal, and to resign themselves up to the good providence of God in ah 
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such his dispensations towards them. I do not mean to intimate that God may, 
or ever does act in these cases atter a mere arbitrary manner, or without suffi- 
cient reason, believing, according to the whole tenor of natural and revealed 
religion, that he hateth nothing that he hath made ;* that whatsoever he does, 
how melancholy soever it may appear at first sight to us, is really intended for 
the good of his creatures, and at the upshot of things Wil fully appear so to be; 
but that still he is not obliged, nor does in general give his creatures an account 
of the particular reasons of such his dispensations towards them immeédiately, 
but usually tries and exercises their faith and patience, their resignation and obe-~ 
dience, in their present state of probation, and reserves those reasons to the 
ast day, the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God + 

2. That the entire histories of the past ages, from the days of ewe till now, 
show, that Almighty God has ever exercised his power over mankind, and that 
without giving them an immediate account of the reasons of such his conduct 3 
and that withal the best and wisest men in all ages, heathens as well as Jews 
and Christians, Marcus Antoninus as well as the patria ch Abraham and St. Paul, 
nave ever humbly submitted themselves to this conduct of divine providence, and 
always confessed that they were obliged to the undeserved goodness and mercy 
af God for every enjoyment, but could not demand any of them of his justice, no 
not so much as the continuance of that life whereto those enjoyments do apper- 
tain When God was pleased to sweep the wicked race of men away by a flood, 
the young innocent infants as well as the guilty old sinners; when he was pleased 
to shorten the lees of men alter the flood, and still downward till the days of David 
and Solomon: when he was pleased to destroy impure Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire and brimstone from heaven, and to extirpate the main body of the Amorites 
out of the land of Canaan, as soon as their iniquities were full,t and in these instances 
included the young innocent infants, together with the old hardened sinners; 
when God was pleased to send an angel, and by him to destroy 185,000 Assy. 
rians (the number attested to by Berosus the Chaldean, as well as by our 
own Bibles,) in the days of Hezekiah, most of whi¢h seem to have had no other 
peculiar guilt upon them’than that common to soldiers in war, of obeying, without 
reserve, their king Sennacherib, his gencrals and captains: and when at the 
plague of Athens, ~ London, or Marseilles, &c. so many thousand righteous men. 
and women, with innocent babes, were swept away on a sudden by a fatal conta. 
gion, I do. not remember that sober men have complained that God dealt unjustly 
with such his creatures, in those to us seemingly severe dispensations: nor are 
we certain when any such seemingly severe dispensations are really such, nor do 
we know but shortening the lives of men may sometimes be the greatest blessing 
to them, and prevent or put a stop to those courses of gross wickedness which 
might bring them to greater misery in the world to come: nor is it indeed fit for 
such poor, weak, and ignorant creatures as we are, in the present state, to call our 
Almighty, and All-wise, and All-good Creator and Benefactor, to an account upou 
any such occasions ; ; since we cannot but acknowledge, that it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves ;§ that we are nothing, and have nothing of .urselves 
independent on him, but that all we are, all we have, and all we hope ior, is de. 
rived from him, from his free and undeserved bounty, which, therefore, he may 
justly take from us in what way soever, and whensoever he pleases ; ve wise and 
good men still saying in such cases with the pious Psalmist, xxxix. 9 , “Twas 
dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it :” and with patient Jobyi 1. 21; 
ii. 10, ‘‘ Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? 
The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blesded be the name of the Lord.” 
[f, therefore, this shortening or taking away tbe lives of men be no objection 
against any divine command for that purpose, it is full as strong against the pre- 
sent system of the world, against the conduct of divine providence in general, 
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and against natural religion, which is founded on the justice of that providence, 
and is no way peculiar to revealed religion, or to the fact of Abraham now before 
us: nor is this case much different from what was soon after the days of Abra- 
ham thoroughly settled, after Job’s and his friend’s debates, by the mspiration of 
Alihu, and the determination of God himself, where the divine providence was at 
length thoroughly cleared and justified before all the world, as it will be, no ques. 
tion, more generally cleared and justified at the final judgment. 

3. That, till this profane age, it has also, I think, been universally allowed 
by all sober men, that a command of God, when sufficiently made known to be 
so, is abundant authoritv for the taking away the life of any person whomsoever. 
i doubt both ancientand modern princes, generals of armies, and judges, even 
those of the best reputation also, have ventured to take many men’s lives away 
upen much less authority: nor, indeed, do the most sceptical ef the moderns 
care to deny this authority directly ; they rather take a method of objecting 
somewhat more plausible, though it amount to much the same: they say, that 
the apparent disagreement of any command to the moral attributes of God, such 
as this of the slaughter of an only child seems plainly to be, will be a greater 
evidence that such a command does not come from God, than any pretended 
revelation can be that it does. But as to this matter, although divine revela- 
tions have so long ceased, that we are not well acquainted with the manner of 
conveying such revelations with certainty to men, and by consequence the ap- 
parent disagreement of a command with the moral attributes of God ought at 
present, generally, if not constantly, to deter men from acting upon such a pre- 
tended revelation, yet was there no such uncertainty in the days of the old pro- 
phets of God, or of Abraham, the friend of God,* who are ever found to have had 
an entire certainty of those their revelations: and what evidently shows they 
were not deceived is this, that the events and consequences of things afterward 
always corresponded, and secured them of the truth of such divine revelations. 
Thus, the first miraculous voice from heaven,} calling te Abraham not tn exe. — 
cute this command, and the performance of these eminent promises made by the 
second voice,t on account of his obedience to that command, are demonstrations 
that Abraham’s commission for what he did was truly divine, and are an entire 
justification of his conduct in this matter. The words of the first voice from 
heaven will come hereafter to be set down in a fitter place, but the glorious 
promises made to Abraham’s obedience by the second voice must here be pro- 
duced from verses 15, 16, 17, 18. “And the angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham out of heaven the second time, and said, by myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord, tor because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me, that in blessing 1 will bless thee, and in multiplying 1 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the 
sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies: and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” Every one of which promises have been eminently fulfilled; and, what 
is chiefly remarkable, the last and principal uf them, that in Abraham’s srrp all’ 
the nations of the earth should be blessed, was never promised till thistime. It had: 
been twice promised him, chap. xii. ver. 3, and xviii. 18, that in himself should’ 
all the families of the earth be blessed ; but that this blessing was to belong to fu. 
ture times, and to be bestowed by ihe means of one of his Jate posterity, the: 
Messias, that great seed and son of Abraham only, was never revealed before, 
but, on such an amazing instance of his faith and obedience as was this his readi 
ness to offer ap his only begotten son Isaac was now first promised, and has beer 
long ago performed, in the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the son of David, the son 
uf Abraham, which highly deserves our observation in this place : nor can we- 
suppose. that any thing else than clear cenviction that this comniand came from 
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Gad, could induce so good a man, and so tender a father as Abraham was, to 
sacrifice his own beloved son, and to lose thereby all the comfort he received 
ffom him at present, and all the expectation he had of a numerous ana happy 
posterity from him hereafter. ) | 

4. That, long before the days of Abraham, the demons cr heathen gods had 
required and received human sacrifices, and particularly thatof the offerer’s own 

~ children, and this both before and after the deluge. This practice had been in- 
deed so long left off in Egypt, and the custom of sacrificing animals the:e was 
confined to so few kinds in the days of Herodotus, that he would not Leheve 
they had ever offered human sacrifices at all, for he says :* “ That the fable. as if 
[fercules was sacrificed to Jupiter in Egypt, was feigned by the Greeks, who were 
entirely unacquainted with the nature of the Egyptians and their laws; for how 
should they sacrifice men, with whom it is unlawful to sacrifice any brute beast? 
(boars, and bulls, and pure calves, and ganders, only excepted.”) However, it 
is evident from Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, Philo, 
Plutarch, and Porphyry, that such sacrifices were frequent both in Pheenicia 
and Egypt, and that long before the days of Abraham, as sir John Marsham 
and bishop Cumberland have fully proved; nay, that in other places (though not 
in Egypt) this cruel practice continued long after Abraham, and this till the very 
third, if not also to the fifth century of Christianity, before it was quite abolished, 
Take the words of the original authors in English, as most of them occur in their 
originals, in sir John Marsham’s Chronicon, p. 76—78, 300—304. 

‘‘ + Cronus offered up his oniy begotten son, as a burnt-offering, to his father 
Ouranus, when there was a famine and a pestilence.” 

«‘ + Cronus, whom the Phoenicians name Israel [it should be, Z/,] and who was 
after his death consecrated into the star Saturn, when he was king of the coun. 
try, and had by a nymph of that country, named Anobret, an only begotten 
son, whom, on that account, they called Jewd (the Phoenicians to this day calling 
an only begotten son by that name,) he, in his dread of very great dangers that 
lay upon the country from war, adorned his son with royal apparel, and built an 
altar, and offered him in sacrifice.” | 

“§ The Phoenicians, when they were in great dangers by war, by famine, or 
by ‘pestilence, sacrificed to Saturn one of the dearest of their people, whom they 
chose by public suffrage for that purpose: and Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician his.. 
tory is full of such sacritices. ['Phese hitherto I take to have been before the flood. } 

“|| In Arabia, the Dumatii sacrificed a child every year.” 

«“ {They relate, that of old the [Mgyptian] kings sacrificed such men as were 
of the same colour with Typho, at the sepulchre of Qsiris.”’ 

«** Manetho relates, that they burnt T'yphonean men alive in the city Idithyia 
for Hithyia,! and scattered their ashes like chaff that is winnowed; and this 
was done publicly, and at a set season, in the dog-days.” 

“++ The barbarous nations did along time admit of the slaughter of children, 
as of a holy practice, and acceptable to the gods. And this thing both private 
persons, and kings, and entire nations practice at proper seasons.” 

«© tt The human sacrifices, that were enjoined by the Dodonean oracle, men. 
tioned in Pausanias’s Achaics, inthe tragical story of Coresus and. Callirrhoe, 
sufficiently intimate that the Phoenician and Egyptian priests had set up this 
Dodonean oracle before the time of Amosis, who destroyed that barbarous prac 
tice in Egypt.” 

Isque adytis hec tristia dicta reportat, 
Sanguine placastis ventas, el virg ine cesa, 


Cum primum Iliacus Danai vencstis ad oras ; 
Sanguine guerend: reditus, animaque litandum 


Argolica }}. 
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~ ——He from the ods this dreadful answer brought, ea a, 
O Grecians, when the T cojan shores you sought, 

Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought ; 

So must your safe return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main. DrypENn. 


These bloody sacrifices were, for certain, instances of the greatest degree of 
impiety, tyranny, and cruelty in the world, that either wicked demons, or wicked 
men, who neither made nor preserved mankind, who had therefore no right over 
them, nor were they able to make them amends in the next world for what they 
thus lost or suffered in this, should, after so inhuman a manner, command the 
taking away the lives of men, and particularly of the offerer’s own children, 
without the commission of any crime. This was, [ think, an abomination de. 
rived from him who was *a murderer from the beginning ; a crime truly and pro. 
perly diabolical. 

5. That, accordingly, Almighty God himself, underthe Jewish dispensation, 
vehemently condemned the Pagans, and sometimes the Jews themselves, for this 
crime ; and for this, among other heinous sins, cast the idvlatrous nations (nay, 
sometimes the Jews too) out of Palestine. Take the principal texts thereto re- 
lating, as they lie in order in the Old ‘Testament. 

“+ Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to Molech.—De. 
file not yourselves in any of these things, for in all these the nations are defiled, 
which I cast out before you,” &c. 

‘+ Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers that so- 
journ in Israel, that giveth any ef his seed unto Molech, he shall surely be put 
to death: the people of the land shall stone him with stones.” 

“§ Take heed to thyself, that thou be not snared by following the nations, af 
ter that they be destroyed from before thee; and that thou inquire not afte: 
their gods, saying, How did these nations serve their gods? even so will I do like. 
wise. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God; for every abomination of 
the Lord, which he hateth, have they done unto their gods: for even their sons 
end their daughters have they burnt in the fire to their gods.” See chap. xviil. 

3; 2 Kings, xvii. 17. 
HS « || And Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire, according to the abo- 
minations of the heathen, whom the Lord cast Bat before the cHidreh of Israel.’ 

“| Moreover, Ahaz burnt incense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, and 
burnt his children [his son in Josephus] in the fire, after the abominations of the 
heatuen, whom the Lord had cast out before the children of Israel.” 

“** And the Sepharvites burnt their children in the fire to Adrammelech and 
Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim, &c.” 

“tt And Josiah defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of the children of Tin. 
nom, that no one might make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire unto 
Molech.” 

“+t Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto demons; and shed 
iunocent blood, the blood of ther sons and of theit daughters, ‘tok they sa- 
crificed unto the idols of Canaan, and the land was _ poll nied with blood.” See 
fsaiah, lvii. 5. 

“§§ The children of Judah hath done evil in my sight, saith the Lord; they 
have set their abominations in the house which is called by my name, to pollute 
it: and they have built the high places of ‘Tophet, which is in the valley of the son 
vt} Hinnom, to burn their sons ‘and their daughters in the fire, which I commanded 
them not, nor came it into my heart.” 

“¢ WHI] Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, behold I will bring ev:! 
upon this place, the which whosoever heareth his ears shall tingle, because they 
bave forsaken me, and have estranged this place, and have burnt incense unto 

* John vii. 44. $+ Lev. xviii. 21. t Lev, xx. 2. Deut xiit 30, 31 
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offer vods, whom neither they nor their fathers’ have known, northe kings of Ju. 
dah, and have filled this place with the blood of innocents, They have built also 
the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt-offerings unto Baal, 
which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it into my mind,” d&c. 

«* They built the high places of Baal, which are in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to cause their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire unto 
Molech, which I commanded them net, neither came it into my mind that they 
should do this abemination to cause Judak te sin.” 

«+ Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters, whom thou hast 
born unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be devoured. | Is this 
of thy whoredoms a smail matter, that thou hast slain my children, and delivered 
them to cause them to pass through the fire for them? See chap. xx. 1 Cor. x. 20. 

“+ Thou hatest the old inhabitants of thy holy land, for doing most odious 
‘works of witcheraft, and wicked sacrifices; and also those merciless murderers 
of children, and devourers of man’s flesh, and feasts of blood, with their priests, 
out of the midst of their idolatrous crew, and the parents that killed with their 
own hands sou!s destitute of help.” | , 

6. That Almighty God never permitted, in any one instance, that such a hu- 
man sacrifice should actually be offered to himself (though he had a right to 
have required it, if he had so pleased,) under the whole Jewish dispensation, 
which yet was full of many other kinds of sacrifices, and this at a time when 
mankind generally thought such sacrifices of the greatest virtue for the pro. 
curing pardon of sin, and the divine favour. ‘This the ancient records of the heathen 
world attest. ‘Take their notion in the words.of Philo Byblius, the translator of 
Sanchoniatho. ‘ §Itwas the custom of the ancients, in the greatest calamities 
and dangers, for the governors of the city or nation, in order to avert the destruc- 
tion of all, to devote their beloved son to be’ slain, as a price of redemption to 
the punishing [or avenging] demons; and those so devoted were killed after a 
mystical manner.” This the history of the king of Moab,|} when he was in great 
distress in his war against Israel and Judah, informs us of; who then took his 
eldest son, that should have reigned in his stead, and offered kim for a burnt-ofer- 
ing upon the city wall. ‘This also the Jewish prophet Micah4 implies, when he 
mguires, “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
High God? Shall Icome before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old’? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten thousands of fa. 
kids of the goats? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” No, certainly, ‘* for he hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to humble thyself, to walk with thy God ?” 

It is true, God did here try the faith and obedience of Abraham to himself, 
whether they were as strong as the Pagans exhibited to their demons or idols ; 
yet did he withal take effectual care, and that by a miraculous interposition also, 
to prevent the execution, and provided himself a ram as a vicarious substitute, to 
supply the place of Isaac immediately. | ** “ And the angel of the Lord called 
unto Abraham, and said, Abraham, Abraham ; and he said, Here amI; and he 
said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him ; fur 
uow I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold a 
ram caught in a thicket by his horns; and Abraham went end took the ram, and 
oifered him up for a burnt-offering ‘in the’stead of his son.” ‘Thus though Jep- 
thatt has by many been thought to have vowed to offer up his only daughter and 

child for a sacrifice, and that as bound om him, upon supposition of his vow, by 
a divine law, Lev. xxviil 28, 29; of which opinion I was once myself; yet upon 
moré"matare consideration I-have,, for some, time, thought this to be a mistake 
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and that his vow. extended. only. to: her being devoted'to serve: God-at. the:tabex. 
nacle, or elsewhere, in a state of perpetual virginity ; and that neither that law, 
did eajoin any human sacrifices, nor do we meet with any. example. of its. exe, 
cution in this sense afterwards. Philo never mentions.any such,law, no mora 
than Josephus: and when Josephus thought that Jeptha had’ made such a-vow 
and executed it, he is so far from hinting at its being done in compliance with any 
law of God, that he expressly condemns him for it, as haying acted contrary 
thereto; or, in his evn words, “* as having offered an oblation neither con. 
formable to the law, nor acceptable to God, nor weighing with, himself what 
opinion the hearers would have of such a practice.” 

7. That Isaac being at this time, according to Josephusf,, who is herein justly 
sollowed by. Archbp. Usher,t no.less than twenty-five years of age, and Abraham 
being, by consequence, one hundred and twenty-five, it is not to be supposed that 
Abraham. could bind Isaac, in order to-offer him, in sacrifice, but by his own free 
consent; which free consent of the party who is: to suffer seems absolutely ne- 
cessary in-all such cases; and which free. consent St. Clement, as well as Jose- 
phus, distinctly takes notice of on this occasion. St. Clement. describes. 
thus :—4 “¢ Isaac,being fully persuaded of what he knew was to come, cheerfully 
yielded himself up for a sacrifice.” And for Josephus,|| after introducing Abra, 
ham in a pathetic speech, laying before Isaac the divine command, and exhort. 
ing him patiently and joyfully to submit to it, he tells us, that, ‘Isaac very cheer, 
fully consented ;” and then introduces him, in a short but very pious answer, ac. 
quiescing in the proposal; and adds, that ‘he then immediately and. readily 
went to the altar. to be sacrificed.” Nor, did Jephthal. perform his rash: vow, 
whatever it were, till his daughter had given her consent to it, . 

8. It appears to me that Abraham: never despaired entirely of; the, interposi, 
tion of Providence tor the preservation of Isaac, although in. vbedience: to the 
command he prepared to sacrifice him.to God. This.seems to me, intimated. 
Abraham’s words to his. servants, on the third day, when he was in. sight of the 
mountain on which he was to offer his son Isaac, ** “ We will go and, worship, and 
we will come againte you.”» Asalso in his ar.swer to his son, when he inquired, 
‘“‘ Behold the fire and the wood, but. where is the lamb for a burnt offermg? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself. a. lamb. for.a burnt. offering.” 
Both these passages look to me somewhat: like such.an.expectation, 

9. However, it appears most. evident, that Abraham, and I:suppose,Isaae also, 
firmly believed, that if God should: permit.Isaac.to be actually slain as_a. sacrifice, 
he would certainly and speedily raise him again. from the dead: This, to be sure, 
1s supposed: in: the. words already quoted, that both he and his son would go. and 
worship, and come again-to the servants ; and is clearly and. justly collected from 
this histery by the author to the Hebrews, chap. xi. 17—19. “* By faith Abra 
ham when. he was tried offered up Isaac: and he that had received the promises 
uffered up his only begotten, of whom it was said, that. in, Isaae shall thy seed. be 
called, accounting or reasoning that God was able to raise him. from.the dead.” 
And this reasoning was at oncé.very obvious, and wholy undeniable, that since 
God was truth itself, and had over and over promised that he would TT} ‘ multiply 
Abraham exceedingly ; that he should be: a father of many nations; that, his 
name should be no longer Abram, but Abraham, because. a father of many na- 
tions God had: made-him, éc.; that Sarai his wife should be called Sarah; that 
he would bless her, and:give Abraham a son also of her;, and that he would bless 
him ; and she should. become nations, and kings of people should be of her, &c. , 
and that tf “ in Isaac should his. seed be called.” And since withal it is here sup 
posed that Isaac was to be: slain as.a sacrifice, before he was married, or had any 
seed, God was, for certain, obliged by his promises, in these.circumstances, te 
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“aise Isaac again from the dead, and this’ was an eminent instance of that faith: 
whereby * Abraham believed God, and it was imputed to him for rightecusness, viz. 
that ifGod should permit Isaac to be sacrificed; he would certainly and quickly 
raise him up again from the dead, + from whence also he received him in a figure, 
as the author to the Hebrews here justly observes. 

10. ‘Phat the firm and just foundation of Abraham’s faith and assurance in 
God for such a resurrection was this, besides the general consideration of the di. 
vine veracity, that during the whole time of his sojourning in strange countries, , 
in Canaan and Egypt, ever since he had been called out of Chaldea or Meso- 
potamia, at seventy-five years of age,t he had had constant experience of a 
special, of an overruling, of a kind and gracious Providence over him, till this 
his 125th year, which against all human views had continually blessed him and 
enriched him, and in his elder age had given him first Ishmael by Hagar, and 
afterward promised him Isaac to “ §spring from his own body now dead,|| and 
from the deadness of Sarah’s womb, when she was past age, and when it ceased 
to be with Surah after the manner of women,” and had actually performed 
that and every other promise, how improbable soever that performance had ap- 
peared, he had ever made to him, and'this duging fifty entire years together ; so 
that although, at his first exit out of Chaldea or Mesopotamia, he might have 
been tempted to “ stagger at such a promise of God through unbelief,’** vet 
might he now after fifty years constant expericnee be justly strong in faith, giy. 
tng glory to God, as being fully persuaded, that what God had promised, the resur , 
rection of Isaac, he was both able and willing to perform. 

11. That this assurance, therefore, that God, if he permitted Isaac to be slain, 
would infallibly raise him again from the dead, entirely alters the state of the 
cause of'Abraham’s sacrificing Isaac to tne true God, from that of all other human 
sacrifices whatsoever offered to false ones, all those others being done without 
the least promise or progpect of such a resurrection; and this, indeed, takes: 
away all pretence of injustice in the divine command, as well as of all inhu- 
manity or cruelty in Abraham’s. obedience toit. 

12. That, upon the whole, thiscommand'to Abraham, and what followed upon 
it, looks’ so very like an intention of God to typify or represent beforehand in 
| Isaac, a beloved or only begotten son, what was to happen long afterward to the 
great son and seed of Abraham, the Messiah, the beloved and the “ only begotten 
of the Father, whose day Abraham saw by faith beforehand, and rejoiced to see 
it, "Tf viz. thathe, “ by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God should 
be crucified, and slain” {{ asa sacrifice, and should de raised again the third day, 
and this at Jerusalem also; and that, in the meantime, God would accept of the 
sacrifices of rams, and the like animals, at the same city Jerusalem, that one can- 
not easily avoid the application. ‘This seems the reason why Abraham was 
obliged to go to the land of Moriah, or Jerusalem; and why it is noted, that it 
was the third dayS§ that he came to the place, which implies that the return back, 
after the slaying of the sacrifice, would naturally be the third day also; and why 
this sacrifice was not Ishmael the son of the flesh only, but Isaac the son by promise, 
the beloved son of Abraham, and why Isaac was stvled the only son, or only be- 
gotten son|||| of Abraham, though he had Ishmael besides ; and why Isaac himself 
was to bear the woodM 1 on which he was to be sacrificed ; and why the place'wag 
no other than the land of Moriah,*** or vision; i. e. most probable’ a place where 
the Shecinah or Messiah had been’ seen, and God by him worshiped, even: before 
the days of Abraham, and where lately livee, and perhaps now lived, Melchise- 
deck the grand type of the Messiah (who might then’ possibly be present at thy 
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sacrifice,) and why. this sacrifice was to be, offered either on the mountain ~alled 
alterward distinctly Moriah, where the temple stood, and, where.all, the Mosaic 

sacrifices were aiterward to be offered, as Josephus" and. the generality sup- 
pose, or, perhaps, as .cthers, suppose, that where the Messiah himself was jto be 
offered, its neighbour mount Calvary. This seems;also the reason why the, ram 
was substituted as a vicarious sacrifice instead of Isaac... These circumstances, 
seem to me very peculiar and extraordinary, and to render the present hypothesis, 
extremely probable. Nor, perhaps, did St. Clement mean any thing else, when, 
in his forecited passage, be says, that ‘Isaac was fully persuaded of. bas he 
knew was to come;”’ and, therefore, ‘cheerfully yielded himself up for a sacri. 
fice.’?.. Nor, Hloed, dicks: that name of this place, Jehovah Jireh, which con- 
tinued till the days ‘of Moses, and signified, God will see, or, rather, God will 
provide, seem to be given it by, Abraham on any other account, than, that God 
would there, in the fullness of time, “ provide himself a lamb (that lamb of God, 

which was, to take away the sins of the world]} fora burnt-cffering.”  . 

But if, now after all, it be objected, that how pecufiar and how typical soever 
the circumstances of ual ana and Isaac might be in themselves, cf which the 
heathens about them could have Jitte notion, yet such a divine command to. 
Abraham for slaying his beloved son Isaac must, however, be of very ill exam. 
ple to the Gentile ‘world, and that. it, probably did either first occasion, or, at. 
least, sreatly encourage their wicked practices, in, offering their children ‘for. 
sacrifices to their dale, I answer. by the next consideration. 

13. That this objection. is so. far from truth, that God’s public and miraculous 
prohibition of the execution of this command) to, Abraham, (which, command 
tiself the Gentiles would not then atall be surprised at, because it was so like to, 
their own usual practices), as well as God’s substitution of a vicarious oblation, 
seems to have been the very occasion of, the. immediate oblation, of those impious 
Sacrifices by 'Tethmosis, or Amosis, among the neighbouring Egyptians, and of 
ine substitution. of more ‘inoffensive ones there instead of them, , Take the ac- 
count of this abolition, which we, shall presently prove was about the time of 
Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, as it is preserved by Porphyry, from Mane. 
tho, the famous Egyptian historian, and chronologer, which is also cited from 
Porphyry by Eusebius and Theodorit,—‘ Amosis,”{ says Porphyry, abolished 
the law for slaying of men in Heliopolis of Egypt, as Manetho bears witness, in. 
his book of Antiquity and Piety. They were, sacrificed to Juno and were ex. 
amined, as were the pure calves, that were also, sealed with them: they were 
sacrificed, three 4 in.aday. In'whose stead Amosis commanded that men ef wax, 
of the same number, should be substituted.” 5. | 

Now, I haye lately shown, that. these Egyptians had Abraham m great vene- 
ration, and that all the wisilom of those Egyptians, in which Moses was oflerwards 
earned, was derived from no other than from Abraham. Now it appears evideutly, 
by the for ecited passage, that the first abolition of these human sacrifices, and the 
substitution of waxen images in their stead; and particularly at Heliopolis, in the 
uorth-east part of Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Beersheba, in the south of Pa- 
lestine, where Abrabam now lived, at the distance of about one hundred and twenly 
miles only, was in the days, and by the order of Tethmosis or Amosis, who waa 
the first of the Egyptian kings, afier the expulsion of the Phaeniciun shepherds. 
Now, therefore, we are to inquire when this Tethmosis or Amosis lived, and com, 
pare, his time with the time of the sacrifice of Isaac. Now, if we Ea into my 

chronological table, published A. J. 1721, we shall, find that the fiundred and 
twenty-fifth year of Abraham, or which i is ei one, the twenty- fifth year of Isaac, 
falls into A. M. 2573, or into the thirteenth year of 'Tethmosis or Amosis, which 1s 
tne very middle of his twenty-five years reign; so that this abolition of human 
sacrifices in Egypt, and ss ati. ye others in their room,.seenis to Rae woven 
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evasicacd by the solemn prohibition of such a sacrifice in the case of Abraham, 
ane By the following substitution of a ramin its stead: which account of this 

matter not only takes away ihe groundless suspicions of the moderns, but shows 
the great seasonableness of the divine prohibition of the execution of this com 
mand to Abraham, as probably the direct occasion of putting a stop to the bar. 
parity of the Egyptians in offering human sacrilices, and eh at for many, if not for 
all + deen aiterward. | 


° 


. 


DISSERTATION III. 


‘Tacitus’s Accounts of the Origin of the Jewish Nation, and of the Par liculars of 
the last Jewish War; that “the former was probably written in Opposition to 
Josephus’s Antigtts ies, and that the latter was for certain almost all 
directly taken from Josephus's History of the Jewish War. 


. Srexce Tacitus, the famous Roman historian, who has written more largely 
and professedly about:the origin of the Jewish nation, about the chorography of 
Judea, end the last Jewish war under Cestius, Vespasian, and ‘Titus, than any 
other old Roman historian; and since both Josephus and ‘Tacitus were in favour 
with the same Roman emperors; Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian; and since 
Tacitus, was an eminent pleader and writer of history at Rome, during the time 
or not long after our Josephus had been there studying the Greek language, read- 
ing the Greek books, and writing his own works in the same Greek langu: age, 
which language was almost universally known at Rome in that age; and : since, 
therefore, 1 it is next to impossible to suppose that Tacitus could be unacquainted 
with the writings of Josephus, it cannot but be highly proper to compare their 
accounts of Judea, of the Jews, and Jewish affairs toweth yer. Nor is it other than. 
a very surprising paradox to me, how it has been possible for learned men, parti. 
cularly for the several learned editors of Josephus and ‘Tacitus, td be so very st- 
lent about this matter as they have hitherto been, especially when not only the 
correspondence of the authors as to time and place, but the likeness.of the subject. 
matter and circumstances is.so, very often so very remark able; nay, indeed, since 
many of the particular facts belonged peculiarly tothe region of Judea,.< and to the 
Jewish nation, and are such as could hardly be taken by a foreigner from any 
other author than from our Josephus, this strange silence is almost unaccountable, 
if nut inexcusable... The two only other writers, whom we know of, whence s such 
Jewish affairs might be supposed to be taken by Tacitus, who never appears to 
have been in Judea himself, are Justus of Tiberias, a Jewish historian, contem- 
porary with Josephus, and one Antonius Julianus, once mentioned by Minutius 
Felix in his Octavius, sect, 8, as having written on the same subject with Josephus, 
and both alreadyanentioned by me on another occasion, Dissert. I. As to Jus. 
tus of Tiberias, he could not be the historian whence Tacitus took his Jewish 
affairs, because, as we have e seen, in the place just cited, the principal pas ssage 
in Tacitus of that nature, conceraing Christ, and his sufferings under the emperor 
liberius, and by bis procurator Tteas Pilate, was not there as we know from the 
estimony of Phetius, Cod. xxx. And as to Antonius Julianus, his very name shows 
aim to have been nota Jew but a Roman. Ile is never mentioned by Josephus, and 
so probably knew no more of the country or affairs of Judea than ‘Lacitus himself, 
tle was, | suppose, rather an epitomiser of Josephus, and not so early as ‘Tacitus, 
than’ an original historian himself before him, Nor could so exact a writer ag 
Tacitus ever take up with such poor and almost unknown historians as these 
were, while Josephus’s seven books of the Jewish war were then so common 
Were In such great reputation at Rome; were attested to, and recommended hy 
Vespasian and Titus the emperors, by King Agrippa, and King Archelans, ane 
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Herod king of Chalcis; and he was there honoured with a statue: and these 
his books were reposited at the public hbrary at Rome, as we know from Jose- 
phus himself, from Eusebius, and Jerom, while we never hear of any other his- 
tory of the Jews that had then and there any such attestations or recommenda. » 
tions. Some things, indeed, Tacitus might take from the Roman records of this 
_-war, I mean from the Commentaries of Vespasian, which are mentioned by Jose- 
phus himself, in his own Life, sect. 65, vol. iy. and some others from the relations 
of Roman people, where the affairs of Rome were concerned ; as also other af- 
fairs might be remembered by old officers and soldiers that had been in the Jew- 
ish war. Accordingly, I still suppose that ‘Tacitus had some part of his informa. 
tion these ways, and particularly where he a little differs from or makes additions 
to Josephus: but then, as this will all reach no farther than three or four years 
during this war, so will it by no means aceount for that abridgment of the geo- 
graphy of the country, and entire series of the principal facts of history thereto 
relating, which are in Tacitus, from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 240 years 
betore that war, with which Antiochus both Josephus and Tacitus begin their dis. 
tinct histories of the Jews, preparatory to the history of this last war. Nor could 
Tacitus take the greatest part of those earlier facts belonging to the Jewish na- 
tion from the days of Moses, or to Christ and the Christians in the days of ‘Tibe- 
rius, from Roman authors; of which Jewish and Christian affairs those authors 
had usually very little knowledge, and which the heathen generally did grossly 
pervert and shamefully falsify : and this is so true as to ‘T'acitus’s own‘accounts of 
the origin of the Jewish nation, that the reader may almost take it for a constant 
rule, that when Tacitus contradicts Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, he either tells 
direct falsehoods, or truths so miserably disguised, as renders them little bet- 
ter than falsehoods, and hardly ever lights upon any thing relating to them that 
is true and solid, but when the same is in those Antiquities at this day ;. of which 
matters more will be said in the notes on this history immediately following. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
Boox V. Cuap. II. | 


SINCE we are now going to relate the final period of this famous city [Jerusa 
lem,] it seems proper to give an account of its original.*—The tradition is, that 
the Jews ran away from the island of Crete, and settled themselves on the coast 
of Libya, and this at the time when Saturn was driven out of his kingdom by the 
power of Jupiter: an argument for itis fetched from their name. ‘The mountain 
{da is famous in Crete ; and the neighbouring inhabitants are named Id@i, which, 
with a barbarous augment, becomes the name of Judai [Jews.] Some say they 
were a people that were very numerous in Egypt, under the reign of Isis, and 
that the Egyptians got free from that burden by sending them into the adjoining 
countries, under their captains Hierosolymus and Judas. ‘The greatest part say, 
they were those Ethiopians, whom fear and hatred obliged to @hange their habi. 
tations in the reign of King Cepheus.t ‘There are those which report they were 
Assyrians, who, wanting lands, got together, and obtained part of Egypt, and soon 
afterwards settled themsclves in cities of their own, in the lands of the Hebrews, 
and the parts of Syria that lay nearest to them.{ Others pretend their origin to 
be more eminent, and that the Solymi, a people celebratea in Homer’s poems, 
were the founders of this nation, and gave this their own name Hierosolyma to 


the city, which they built there.§ 
im 
* Most of these stories are so entirely ground ess, and so contradictory to one another, that they do not 
yeserve a serious confutation. Itds strange Tacitus could persuade himself thus crudely to set them dowa. 
+ Gne would wonder how Tacitus or any heathens could suppose the African Ethiopians uncer Ce 
pheus, who are known to be blacks, could be the parents of the Jews, who are known to be whites. 
j This account comes nearest the truth ; and this Tacitus might have from Josephus, only disguised by 
vimself. 
‘4 This Tacitus might have out sf Josephus, Antiq. B. vii ch. iii, seet. 2 
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Cuap III.] Many authors agree, that when once an infectious distemper was 
arisen in Egypt, and made men’s bodies impure, Bocchoris their king went to the 
oracle cf [Jupiter] Hammon, and begged he would grant him some relief against 

this evil, and that he was enjoined to purge his nation of them, and to banish this 
_ kind of men into other countries, as hateful to the gods :* that when he had sought 
for, and gotten them all together, they were left in a vast desert; that hereupon 
the rest devoted themselves to weeoing and inactivity ; but one of those exiles, 
Moses by name, advised them to look for novassistance from any of the gods, or 
from any of mankind, since they had been abandoned by both, but bade them 
believe in him, as’ ina celestial leader,t by whose help they had already gotten 
clear of their present miseries. ‘They agreed to it; and though they were unac- 
quainted with every thing, they began their journey at random: but nothing tired 
them so much-as want ef water; and now they laid themselves down on the 
ground to a great extent, as just ready to perish, when a herd of wild asses came 
from feeding, and went to a rock overshadowed bya grove of trees. Moses fol 
lowed them, as conjecturing that there was [thereabouts] some grassy soil, and 
so he opened large sources of water for them.{ ‘That was an ease to them; and 
when they had journeyed continually six entire days, on the seventh they drove 
out the inhabitants, and obtained those lands wherein their city and temple were 
dedicated. 

Cuap. IVY.] As for Moses, in order to secure the nation firmly to himself, he 
ordained new rites, and such as were contrary to those of other men. All 
things are with them profane which with us are sacred ; and again, those prac 
tices are allowed among them which are by us esteemed most abominable.|| 

They place the umage of that animal in their most holy place, by whose indi 
cation it was taat they had escaped their wandering condition and their thirst.4 

They sacrifice rams, by way of reproach, to [Jupiter Hammon.] An ox is 
also sacrificed, which the Egyptians worship under the name of Apis.** 

They abstain from swine’s flesh, as a memorial of that miserable destruction 
which the mange, to which that creature is lable, brought on them, and with 
which they had been defiled. +7} 

Tnat they had endured a long famine, they attest still by their frequent fast. 

ey See Ne y q 
ings.t{ And that they stole the fruits of the earth, we have an argument from 
the bread of the Jews, which is unleavened.§) . 

It is generally supposed they rest on the seventh day,]|||| because that day 
gave them [the first] rest from their labours. Besides which, they are idle on 
every seventh year,‘l7 as being pleased with a lazy life. Others say, that they 
do honour thereby to Saturn ;*** or, perhaps, the Idei gave them this part of 
'* Strange doctrine to Josephus! who truly observes on this occasion, that the gods are angry not 
at bodily imperfections, but at wicked practices. Apion, B. i. sect. 28. 

+ This believing in WVioses as ina celestial leader, seems a blit.d confession of Tacitus that Moses pro- 
ressed to have bis laws from God. 

t This looks a'so lye a plain confession of Tacitus, that Moses brought the Jews water out of a rock 
in great plenty, which he might have trom Josephus, Antiq. B. ii. ch. i. sect. 7. 

§ Strange indeed! that 600,000 men should travel above 200 miles over the deserts of Arabia in vix 
days, and conguer Judea the seventh. 

|| This is not true in general, but only ‘so far, that the Israelites were by circumcision and other rites to 
be kept separate from the wicked and idolatrous nations about them. : 

{ This strange story contradicts what the same Tacitus will tell us presently, that when Pompey went 
into the holy of holies he found no image there. 

*#* These are only guesses of Tacitus or his heathen authors, but no more. 

+? Such memorials of what must have been very reproachful, are strangers to the rest of mankind, and 
without any probability. aN 

1 The Jews had but one solemn fast of old in the whole year, the great day of expiation. 

§ Unleavened bread was only used at the passover. . 

{\|] It is very strange that Tacitus should not know or confess that the Jews? seventh dau, and seen? 

ear of rest, Were in memory ofthe seventh, or Sabbath-day’s rest, after the six day’s of creacion Every 


Jew, as well as every Christian, could have informed him of those matters. 
{7 A strange hypothesis of the origin of the sabbatic year, and without all gooa foundation. Tacrtis 


e 


probably had never heard of the Jews’ year of jubilee, so he says nothing Of it. 
*#* As ifthe Jews, in the days of Moses, or long before, knew that the Greeks and Romass uid long 
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their religion, who [as we said above] were expelled together. with Saturn, and 
who, as we have been informed, were the founders of this nation; or else it was 
because the star Saturn moves in the highest orb, and of the seven plancts exerts 
the principal part of that energy whereby mankind are governed: and, indeed, 
.khat most of the heavenly bodi ee exert their power, and perform their Pinata 
according to the number seven.” 

Cuar. “V4 These rites, by what manner soever they were first begun, are 
supported by their antiquity.} The rest of their institutions are awkward,f im- 
pure, and got ground by their pravity: for every vile fellow, despising the rites 
of his forefathers, brought thither their tribute and contributions, by which 
means the Jewish commonwealth was augmented. And because among them. 
selves there is an unalterable fidelity and kindness always ready at hand, but bitter 
epimity to all others, § they are a people separated from others in their food, and 
in their beds; though they be the lewdest nation upon earth, yet will they not cors 
rupt foreign women, |} though nothing be esteemed unlawfal among themselves. 7 

‘They have ordained circumcision of the parts of generation, that they may 
thereby be distinguished from other people: the proselytes** to their religion 
have the same usage. 

They are taught nothing sooner than to despise the gods, to renounce their 
country, and to have their parents, children, and brethren in the utmost con- 
tempt :{f but still they take care to increase and multiply, for it is esteemed woman! 
unlawful to kill any of their children. 

They also look on the souls of those that die in battle, or are put to death fois 
their crimes, as eternal. Hence comes their love of posterity and contempt of death. 

They derive their custom of burying, instead of burning, their dead, from the 
Egyptians :tf they have also the same care of the dead with them, sand the same 
persuasion about the invisible world below: but of the gods above, their opinion 
is contrary to theirs. The Egyptians nel abundance of sarin and images 
of various sorts. 

The Jews have no notion of any more than one divine being, $$. saad that known 
only by the mind. T hey esteem such to be profane who frame images of gods, 
out of perishable matter, and in the shape of men. That this being 1 is supreme, 
and eternal immutable, and unperishable is their doctrine. Accordingly, thev 
have no images in their cities, much Jess in their temples: they never grant 
this piece of ilattery to kings, or this kind of honour to emperors.|||| But because 
their priests, when they play on the pipe and the timbrels, wear ivy round their 
head, and a golden vine has:been found in their temple, some have thought that | 


afterward call the seventh day of the week Saturn’s day; which Dio observes was not so called of old 
time ; and it is a question whether before the Jews fell into idolatry, they ever heard of such a star or 


. god as Saturn. Amos, v. 25: Acts, vil. 43. 


* That the sun, moon, and stars, rule over the affairs of mankind, was a heathen and not a Jewish 
notion. Neither Jews nor Christians were permitted tu deal in astrology, though Tacitus seems to have 
been deep in it. é 

+ This acknowledgment of the antiquity of Moses, and of his Jewish settlement, #as what the neathens 
cared not always to own. 

-{ What these pretended awkward and impure institutions were, Tacitus does not ene us. 

§ Josephus shows the contrary, as to the laws of Moses, contr. Apion, book ii. sect. 

|| A high, and, | doubt, a false commendation of tne Jews. 

An entirely false character, and contrary to their many laws against uncieanness. See Josephus, 
Asitiq. b. i. chap. xi. sect. 12. 

** The proselytes of justice only, not the proselytes. of the gates. 

++ How does this agree with that unalterable fidelity and kindness which Tacitus told us the Jews 
lad towards one another? unless he only means that they preferred the divine commands before their 
nearest relations, which is the highest degree of Jewish and Christian piety. < : 

tt This custom is at least as old among the Hebrews as the days of Abraham, and the cave of Mach- 
pelah, long before the Israelites went into Pgypt.. Gen. xxiii. 1—20: xxv. 8—10 

$9 These are valuable concessiohs, which ‘Tacitus here makes, as to the unspotted piety of the Jewish 
nation, in the worship of one infinite, invisible God, and absolute rejection of all idolatry, and ofall wor- 
ship of images, nay, of the image of the emperor Caius himself, or of affording ita place ir their temple. 

if All these concessions were to be learned from Josephus, and almost on’y from him; out of whom, 
therefore, L conclude ‘Tacitus took the finest part of hischaracter of the Jews. 

$1 This varticular fact, that there was a golden vine in the front of the Jewish temple, was in a!] pro 
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they worshiped our father Bacchus, the conqueror of the East; whereas the ce? 
remonies of the Jews do not at all agree with those of Bacchus ; for he appointed! 
rites that were of a jovial nature, and fit for festivals, while the practices of the 
Jews are absurd and sordid. 

Cuav. VE.] The limits of Judea easterly are hounded by Arabia: Egypt lies 
on the south : on the west are Phoenicia and the [great]/sea. ‘They have a pros. 
pect of Syria on their north quarter, as at'some distance from them.* 

‘The bodies of the men are healthy, and su *h-as will bear great labours. 

They have not many showers of rain: ther soil is very fruitful: the produee 
of their land is, like ours, in great plenty.f hi AOS | 

They have also, besides ours, two trees peculia » themselves, the balsam-tree 
andthe palm-tree.’ ‘Their groves of palms are tail and beautiful.’ "The balsam 
tree Is not verv large. As soon as any branch is swelled, the vines quake as for 
fear, if you bring an iron knife to cut them. They are to be opened with the 
broken ‘piece of a stone, or with the shell of a fish. The juice is useful in 
physic. 

Uibanus is their principal mountain, and is very high, and yet, what 1s very 
strange to be related, itis always shadowed with trees, and never free from 
snow. ‘The same mountain supplies the river Jordan with water, and affords it 
its fountains also. Nor is this Jordan carried into the sea; it passes through 
one and a second lake undiminished,but it is stopped by the third. 

This third lake is vastly great in circumference, as if it were asea.§ It is of 
an ill taste andis pernicious to the adjoining inhabitants by its strong smell. The 
Wind raises no waves there, nor will it maintain either fishes, or such birds as use 
the water. ‘The reason is uncertain, but the fact is thus, that bodies cast into it 
are borne up, as by somewhat solid. Those who can and those who cannot swim 
are equally borne up by it.|| Ata certain time of the yearf it casts out bitumen ! 
the manner of gathering it, like other arts, has becn taught by experience. The 
liquor is of its own nature of a black colour; and if you pour vinegar npon it, 
it clings together, and swims onthe top. ‘Phose whose’ business it is take it in 
their hands, and pull it into the upper parts of the ship, after which it follows, 
without farther attraction, and fills the ship full, till you cut it off: nor can you 
cut it off either with a brass or an iron instrument; but it cannot bear the touch 
of blood, or of a cloth wet with the menstrual purgations of women, as the an- 
eient authors say. But those that are acquainted with the place assure us, that 
these waves of bitumen are driven along, and by the hand drawn to the shore ; 
and that when they are dried by the warm steams from the earth and the force 
of the sun, they are cut in pieces with axes and wedges, as timber and stones 
are Cut in pieces. 

Cuar. Vil.] Not far from this lake are those plains, which are related to have 
been of old fertile, and to have had many cities full of people, but to have been 
burnt up by a stroke of lightning: it is also said, that the footsteps of that de- 

i. SU 
bability taken by Tacitus out of Josephus: but as the Jewish priests were never adorned with ivy, the 
signal of Bacchus, how Tacitus came to iinagine this, I cannot tell. 


* See tne chorography of Judea in Josephus, Ofthe War, B. iii. sect 3; whence most probably Taci- 
tus framed this short abridgement of it, It comes in both autbors naturally before Vespasian’s first caur 
yaion, A 
+ The latter branck of this Tacitus might have from Josephus, Of the War, B. iii. ch. iii. sect. 2, 3, 4. 
The other is not in the present copies. Me 

.t These accounts of Jordan, of its fountains derived, from Mount Libanus, and of the two lakes if 
runs ee and its stoppage by the third, are exactly agreeable to Josephus, Of the War, B, iii. ch. 
X SECU 7, SB. t 

ise less than 580 furlongs Jong and 150 bread, in Josephus, Of the War, B. iy. ch. viii. sect. 4 

| Strabo says, that a man could not sink into the water of this lake se deep as the navel. 

{| Josephus never says that this bitumen was cast out at acertain time of the year enly, and Strabo says 
the direct contrary, but Pliny agrees with Tacitus. ty 

** This is exactly according to Josephus, and must have been taken from him in the place forecitea, 
and that particularly because it is peculiar to him, so far as I know, in all antiquity. ‘Lhe rest thought 
the cities were in the very same place wlire now the lake is, but Josephus and ‘Tacitus say they were aw 
ts neighbourhood only, which is Mr. Reland’s opinion also, 


td 
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struction still remain, and that the earth itself appears as burnt. earth, and has.lost 
its natural fertility ; and that as an argument thereof, all the plants that grow of 
heir own accord, or are planted by the hand, Ww hether they arrive at the degree 
of an herb, or of a flow er, or at complete maturity, become black and empty, and, 
as it were, vanish into ashes. As for myself, as I am willing to allow that these 
once famous cities were burnt by fire from heaven, so would I suppose that the 
earth is infected with the vapour of the lake, and the spirit or air that is over 
it thereby corrupted; and that by this means the fruits of the earth, both corn 
and grapes, rot away, both the soil.and the air being equally unwholesorie. 

The river Belus does also run into the sea of Judea; and the sands that are 
collected about its mouth, when you mix nitre with them, are melted into. glass 
this sort of shore is but small, but its sand, for the use of those that carry it off, is 
inexhaustible. 

Cuap. VIII.] A great part of Judea is composed of scattered villages ; -it also 
has larger towns: Jerusalem is the capital city of the whole nation. In that city 
there was a tempie of immense wealth ; In the first parts that are fortified.is the 
city itself; next it the royal palace. ‘The temple is enclosed in its most ma 
recesses. A Jew can come no farther than the gates; all but the priests are ex. 
cluded by their threshold. While the East was under the dominion of the AGEN 
rians, the Medes, and the Persians, the Jews were of all slaves the most despicable.* 

+ Afier the dominion of the Macedonians prevailed, King Antiochus ‘tried io 
conquer their superstition, and to introduce the customs of the Greeks; but he 
was disappointed of his design, which was to give this most profligaie nation.a 
change for the better, and that was by his war with the Parthians, for at this 
time Arsaces had fallen off [from the Macedonians.] Then it was that the Jews > 
set kings over them, because the Macedonians were become weak, the Parthians 
were not yet very powerful, and the Romans were very remote: which kings, 
when they had been expelled by the mobility of the vulgar, and had. recovered 
their dominion by war, attempted the same things that kings used to do, I mean 
they introduced the destruction of cities, the slaughter of brethren, ef wives, and 
parents, but still went on in their superstition ; for they took upon them withal 
the honourable dignity of the high priesthood, as a firm security to théir power and 
authority. 

Cuar. IX.] The first of the Romans that conquered the Jews was Cneius 
Pompeius, who entered the temple by right of victory. Thence the report was 
everywhere divulged, that therein was no image of a god, but an empty place, 
and mysteries, most secret places that have nothing in them. ‘The walls of Je- 
rusalem were then destroyed, but the temple continued still, Soon afterward 
‘arose a civil war among us ; and when therein these provinces were reduced un- 
der Marcus Antonius, Pacorst king of the Parthians, got possession of Judea, 
but was himself slain by Paulus Ventidius, and the Parthians were driven beyond 
Euphrates ; and for the Jews, Caius Socius subdued them. Antonius gave the 
kingdom to Herod ; and when Augustus conquered Antonius, herstill augmented it. 

After Herod’s death, one Simon, without waiting for the disposition “of Cus sar, 
took upon him the title of iting, who was brought to punishment by [or under] 
Quintilius Varus, when he was president of Syria. Afterward the nation was 
reduced, and the children of Herod governed it in three partitions: 

Under Tiberius the Jews had rest. After some time they were enjoined to 
place Caius Cesar’s stutue in the temple ; but rather than permit that, they took 
up arms ;{ which sedition was put an end to by the death of Cesar. 

* A great slander against the Jews, without any just foundation. Josephus would have informed 
1 raese bist Josepbus’s'and ‘Tacitus’s true accounts of the Jews preliminary to the last war. She 
Ot the War, ‘Prom. Sect. 7. 

i ‘They came to Petronius, the presideat of Syria, in vast numbers, but without arms, and as humble 
veppilieante only. See Tacitus presently, where he afterwards sets this matter almost right, according 


to J osephus, and by way of correction, for that account is in his annals, which were written after this 
which is iu his histories. 
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Fi 
or reduced to smaller dominiens, 

S, or to freedmen, tobe governed 
“elix, one that exercised all kind of 
royal authority, but with the disposition 
the granddaughter of Antonius, so that 
Claudius the grandson of the same 


Claudws, after the kings were either 
gave the province of Judea to Roman 
by them. Among whom was Antor 
barbarity and extravagance, as if he 
of aslave. He had married Drusilla 
Felix was the granddaughter’s husband 
Antontus. at 
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But he that was the brother of Pallas, whose sirname was Felix, did not act 
with the same moderation [as did Pallas himself.] He had been a good while 
ago set over Judea, and thought he might be guilty of all sorts of wickedness 
with impunity, while he relied on so sure an authority. 

The Jews had almost given a specimen of sedition; and even after the death 
Jaius was known, and they had not obeyed his command, there remained a 
e of fear, lest some future prince should renew that command [for the ‘set- 

p the prince’s statue in their temple.| And inthe meantime, Felix, by the 
use of unseasonable remedies, blew up the coals of sedition into a fame, and was 
imitated by his partner in the goverment, Ventidius Cumanus; the country be- 
ing thus divided between them, that the nation of the Galileans were under Cu- 
manus, and the Samaritans under felix, which two nations were of old at vart- 
ance, but now, out of contempt of their governors, did less restrain their hatred: 
they then began to plunder one another, to send in parties of robbers, to lie in 
wait, and sometimes to fight battles, and withal to bring spoils and prey to the 
procurators, [Cumanus and Felix.] Whereupon these procura.ors began to re- 
joice ; yet when the mischief grew considerable, soldiers were sent to quiet them, 
but the soldiers were killed ; and the province had been in the flame of war, had 
not Quadratus, the president of Syria, afforded his assistance. Nor was it ‘long 
in dispute whether the Jews who had killed the soldiers in the mutiny should be 
put to death: it was agreed they should die ; only Cumanus and Felix occasioned 
adelay ; fofClaudius, upon hearing the causes as to this rebellion, had given 
[Quadratus] authority to determine the case, even as to the procurators them. 
selves ; but Quadratus showed Felix among the judges, and took him into his 
seat of judgment, on purpose that he might discourage his accusers. So Cu. 
manus was condemned for those flagitious actions, of which both he and Fehx 
had been guilty, and peace was restored to the province.* 


. 
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However, the Jews had patience till Gessius Florus. was made procurator. 
Under him it was that the war began. Then Cestius Gallus the president of 
Syria, attempted to appease itytried several battles, but generally with ill success. 

Upon his death,} whether it came by fate, or that he was we ary of his life, is > 
ancertain, Vespasian had the good fortune, by his reputation and excellent off 
cers, and a victorious army, in the space of two summers, to make himself maste) 
of all the open country, and of ali the ci eR Jerusalem excepted. 

[ Flavius Vespasianus, whom Nero had chosen for his general, managed the 
Jewish war witli three legions. Histor. B. i. chap. x. ] 

The next year, which was employed in a civil war at [home,] so far as the 
Jews were concerned, passed over in peace. When Italy was Prenat the care 
uf fureign parts was revived. "The Jews were the only people that stood out, 
which increased the rage [of the Romans.] It was also thought most proper that 


* Here seems to be a great mistake about the Jewish affairsin Tacitus. See of the War, B.aioch. xd, 


bect. 8. 
+ Jusephus says nothing of the death of Cestius; so l'acitus seems to nave known notniug m pastes 


jay about it 


\ 
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Titus should stay with the army, to prevent any accident or misfortune whi ich the 
ih et ae ‘Y 


new government night be liable tar eee 

{Vespasian had put an end to the _Jewisl war: the si eve of Jerusalem was the 

only enterprise remaining, which was a vork hard and dificult, but rather front 
the nature of the mountain, and the obstmacy of the Jewish superstition,” than 
because the besieged had drengt! y enotigh to undergo the distresses [of a siege. ] 
We have already ‘informed the reader that V espasian had with him three legions, 
well exercised in war. Histor. Book ii. chap. v.] 

When Vespasian was a very young man, it was promised him that he should 
arrive at the highest pitch of fame: but what did first of all. seem to confirm the 
omen was his triumphs aud consulship, and the glory of his victories over the 
Jews. When he had once phtnined these he believed it was porténded that he 
should come to the empire.* : nl 

There is between Judea and Syria a mountain and a god, both‘called by the 

same name of Carmel, though our predecessors have informed us that this god } had 
no image, and no temple, and, indeed, no more than an altar and solemn 
ship. Vespasian was once offering a BAN ar there, at a time when he had som 
secret thought in his mind: the priest, whose name was Basilides, when he over 
and over ook ed at the entrails, said, Vespasian, whatever thou art about, whe- 
ther the building of thy house, or enlargement of thy lands, or augmentation of 
thy slaves, thou art granted a mighty seat, very large bounds. a huge number of 
men. These doubtful answers were soon spread abroad by fame, and at this time 
were explained: nor was any thing so much in public vogue; and very many 
discourses of that nature were made before him, and the more because they fore 
told what he exncted. | 

Mucianus and ,cspasianus went away, having fully agreed on att designs , 
the former to Antioch, the latter to Cessarea. Antioch is the capital of Syria, and 
Cwsarea the capital of Judea. ‘The commencement of Vespasian’s advancement 
to the empire was at Alex&ndria, where Tiberius Alexander made such haste, that 
he obliged the legions to take the oath of fidelity to bim on the calends of July, 
which was ever after celebrated as the day of his inauguration, althoughy the 
army in Judea had taken the cath on the filth of the nones of July, with that 
eagerness that they would not stay for his son ‘Vitus, who was then on the road, 
retur ning out of Syria, chap. Ixxix. Vespasian delivered over the strongest part 
of his forces to Titus, to enable him to finish what remained of the Jewish war. 
Hist. Book tv. chap. Ih. 

During those months in which Vespasian continued at Alexandria, waiting for 
the usual set time of the summer gales of wind, and staid for settled Ae Weather 
at sea, many miraculous events happened, by which the good will of heaven, and 
a kind of inclination of the Deity in his favour was declared. 

A certain man of the vulgar sort at Alexandria, well known for the decay of 
his eyes, kneeled down by him, and groaned, and begged of him the cure of his 


ili adase: as by the admonition of Serapis, eG cod which this sdiepiieedh a nation 


worships above others. He aiso desired that the emperor would be pieased to 
put some of his spittle upon the balls of his eyes. Another infirm man there, 
who was lame of his hand, prayed Ceasar, as by the same god’s suggestion, to 
tread upon him with his foot. Vespasian at first began to laugh at them, and to 
reject them; and when they were Instant with him, he sometimes feared he should 
have. the reputation of a vain person, and sometimes upon the solicitation of the 
infirm, he faired himself, and others flattered him, with the hopes of succeeding 


* Josephus takes notice im general of these many omens of Vespasian’s Sinton to the empire, 
aud distinetl, adas his own remarkable prediction ofitalso. Autiq. B. iii ch. viil. sect.3 9 

+ 'This although seems to imply that Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in Judea berore he was sa 
proclained at Alexaiidria, as the whole history of Josephus implies, aud the place where now Vespasiar 
was, which was no other than Judea, requires also, though the inauguration day might be celebrated af 
terward from his first preclamation at the great city Alexandria, only then the nones or ides in Facitus 
auc Suetonius must be of June. aya nat at July 
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At lastshe ordered the physicians to give their opinion, whether this sort of. blind- 
ness. and, lameness were curable by the art of man or not? The physicians an- 
swered,uncertainly, that,the one had not his visual faculty utterly destroyed, and 
that it, might. be restored, if the obstacles were removed; that the other’s limbs 
were disordered, but if a healing virtue were made use of, they were -capable. of 
bemg made whole. . Perhaps, said they, the, gods are willing to assist, and that 
the, emperor.is chosen, by divine, interposition ; however, they said at last, that if 
the cures. succeeded, Ceesar, would have the glory, if not, the poor miserable ob- 
Jects:would: only. be-laughed at... Whereupon #espasian.. imagined that, his .good 
fortune,would be universal, and that nothing on, that account could, be incredible 
so he looked cheerfully, and in the sight of the multitude, who stood in great ex- 
pectation, he did» what. they desired. him: upon which the lame. hand was. reco- 
vered, and the blind man/ saw immediately. . Both these cures* are related to. this 
day by those that were:present, and when speaking falsely will get no reward. | 


ape yi bee! We Boox V. Cuap. I. 
Seah ee : i 
iat , 
Ar the! beginning of the same year, Titus Cesar, who was pitched upon by: his 
lather to finish the conquest of Judea, and while both he and his father were pri- 
vaté persons, was celebrated for his martial conduct, acted now with greater 
vigour and hopes of reputation, the kind inclinations both of the provinces and of 
the armies striving ‘one with another who should most encourage him. He was 
also himself in a disposition to show that he was more ‘than equal to his fortune; 
wad when he appeared’ in “arms, he’did all things after such a ready ‘and graceful 
way, treating ‘all after such ‘an’ aflable manner, and with such kind words,\as. in- 
vited the good will and good wishés of all.’ He appeared also in’ his actions: and 
in his place in the troops; he mixed’with the’ common soldiers, yet without any 
Stain to his honor asa general.f ' He was’ received’ in Judea’ by three legions, 
the fifth and the tenth, and the fifteenth, who were Vespasian’s old soldiers. 
Syria also afforded him the twelfth, and Alexandria soldiers out of the ‘twenty- 
second ‘and’ ‘twenty-third ‘legions. ‘Twenty cohortst of auxiliaries accompanied 
him, as’ alsé"eight troops of horse. 9° rm 
’ King Agrippa also was there, and King’ Sohemus, and the auxiliaries of King 
Antiochus, and‘a strong body of Arabians, who, as is usual in nations that are 
neighbours to ‘one another, went with their accustomed ‘hatred against’ the’ Jews, 
with many others out of the city of Rome, as every one’s hopes led! him’ of’ getting 
early into the general’s favour, before others should prevent them. 
’He entered into’ the borders ‘of the enemies’ country with these ‘forces,’ in ex- 
act order of war: and looking carefully about him, ‘and being ready ‘for’ battle, 
he pitched his camp, not far from Jerusalem. | | 
“Crap. X.] When, therefore, he had’ pitched his camp, as we said just now, 
before the walls of Jerusalem, he pompously showed) his legions ready for an 
engagement. wel, Ye ell 
»* The miraculous cures,done by Vespasian are attested to both by Suetonius in Vespasian, sect. 7. 
and by Dio, p. 217, and seem to me well atiested.. Our Saviour seems to have overruled the heathen 
oracle of Serapis to procure the divine approbation to Vespasian’s advancement to the empire of Rome, 
as he suggested the like approbation to the advancement both of Vespasian and Titus to Josephus, which 
two were to be his chosen instruments in bringing on that terrible destruction upon the Jewish nation, 
which he had threatened to execute by these Roman armies. . Nor could any other Roman generals than 
Vespasian and Titus, at that time, in human probability, have prevailed over the Jews, and destroyed 
Jerusalem, as this whole history in Josephus implies. Josephus also everywhere supposes Vespastan 
and Titus raised up to command against Judea. and Jerusalem, and to govern the Roman empire by di- 
vine providence, and not in the ordinary way :,as aiso, he always supposes ‘this destruction a divine 


judgment on the Jews for their sins. Soke / } eerie 
t, This, character of Titus agrees exactly with the history of Josephus upon all occasions. 


" t These twenty cohor is and eight troops of horse are not directly enumerated by Josephus, Antiq B. 
v. chap. 1. sect, 6. yada Scone erat | ie Ne 
§ This word in Tacitus, pompously showed his legions, looks as if that pompous show, which was some 
mon‘hs afterward, in Josephus, ran in his mind, Antiq. B. v. chap. ix,seet A. of the 
ets } ‘s ; ee} CoD 2 1S. ERO ah “ 
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Cwar: XI:]‘The Jews formed their camp under the very walls* [of the city ,] 
and if they succeeded, they resolved to venture farther, but if they were beaten: 
back, that was their place of refuge. When a body of cavalry} were sent against 
them, and with them cohorts, that were expedite and nimble, the fight was doubt- 
ful; but soon afterwards the enemies gave ground, and on the following days 
there were frequent skirmishes befure the gates, till after many: losses they were 
driven into the city. ‘The Romans then betook themselves to the siege, for it did 
not seem honourable to stay till the enemies were reduced by famine.t The 
soldiers were very eager to expese themselves: to dangers, part of them out 
of true valour, many out ofa brutish fierceness, and others out of a desire of 

ewards, ! 

‘Titus: had Rome, and the riches and pleasures of it before his eyes,. all which 
seemed to be too long delayed, unless Jerusalem could be soon destroyed. 

The city$ stood on a high elevation, and it had great: works and ramparts to 
secure it, such indeed as were sufficient for its fortification, had it been on plain 
ground ; for there were two hills, of avast height, which were enclosed by walls 
made crooked by art, or [naturally] bending inwards, that they might flank the 
besiegers, and cast darts on them sideways.. The extreme parts of the rock were 
craggy, and the towers, when they had the advantage of the ground, were 60 
feet high: when they were built. on- the plain ground they were not built, lower 
than 120: feet: they were of uncommon beauty, and to those who looked at.them 
at-a great distance, they seemed equal. Other walls.there were beneath. the 
royal palace, besides the.tewer of Antonia, with its top particularly conspicu- 
ouss It was called so by Hered, in honour.of Mareus Antonius. 

Cuap, XU.] The temple was like a-citadel, having. walls: of )its-own, which 
had more labour and pains bestowed on them-than the ‘rest. ‘The cloisters. where. 
with the temple was enclosed. were.an excellent fortification, 

They hada fountain of water. that ran. perpetually; and the mountains were 
hollowed under ground ; they had moreover pools|! and cisterns for the-preserva- 
tion: of ‘rain: water. 

They. that built this city, foresaw, that, from the difference of their: conduct of 
life from, their neighbours, they should have frequent wars.; thence it came to 
pass that. they had provisions. for'a long siege. After Pompey’s conquest also 
their fear.and experience had taught them generally what they should want.4 

Moreover the covetous temper. that prevailed under Claudius gave the Jews an 
opportunity. of purchasing’ for money leave** to. fortify Jerusalem; so.they built 
walls in time of peace, as if they were going. to war, they: being..augmented in 
number by: those rude multitudes of people that retired thither on the ruin of the 
other'cities; for every obstinate! fellow. ran away thither. and there became more 
seditious than before. ’ 

There! were three captains, and! as many armies. Simon had the remotest and 
largest parts of the: walls under him. John, who was also called Bar Gioras 


* These first bickerings and battles near the walls of Jerusalem, are at large in Josephus, Antiq Biv. 
chap. ii. 

+o pba distinctly mentions these horsemen or cavalry, 600 in number, among whonr Titus‘had like 
to have been slain oy taken prisoner, Antig: B: v. chap: ii, sect. 1—3, 

t ‘Such a deliberation and resolution, with this very reason, that it would be dishonourable: to’ stay wi 
the Jews were starved out by famine, is i Josephus, Antiq. By v. chap. xii:'seet.-1. 

} ‘This description of the city of Jerusaiem, its two hills, its three walls, and four towers, &c. are in 
this place at large in Josephus, Antiq Boy. ch iv. See also Pompey’s siege, B. xiv. ch. iv. sect. 2. 

|| Of these pools, see Josephus, B. v. ch: xi. sect. 4. The cisterns: are “not mentioned by him here, 
though they be mentioned by travellers. See Reland’s Palestine, tom. i, p. 304. 

G This is Tacitus’s or the Roinans own hypotheeis, unsupported by Josephus. - 

«* This sale ofleave for the Jews to build the walls of Jerusalem tor money is algo Tacitus’s or thé 
homans own hypothesis, unsupported. by Josephus. Nor is Josephus’s character of Claudius near so 
pad, as to otner things also, as it is in- Tacitus and Suetonius. Dio says, he was far from-covetousness , 
‘particular, The others seem to have misrepresented his meek ‘and quiet temper and ‘learning, but 
without ainbitiou, and his great kindness to, the Jews, as tne most co.:temptible foliy, See Antig. B. xix 
ch. iv. sect. 4. He was, indeed, much ruled at first by a very bad minister, Pallas ; and at last was ruled 
and po;soned by a very bad wife, Agrippina 
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‘fee son. of Gioras,] had the middle parts of the city under him: and Eleazar 
nad fortified the temple itself. John and Simon were superior j11 multitude and 
strength of arms, Eleazar was superior by his situation; but battles, factions 
and burnings were common to them all; and'a great quantity of corn was con 
sumed by fire. After a while John sent some who, under the pretence of offering 
sacrifice, might slay Eleazar, and his body of troops, which they did, and got 
the temple under their power. So the city now was:parted ‘into two factions, 
until, upon the coming of the Romans, this war abroad produced peace between 
Shese that were at home. auy 

Cav. XIII.] Such prodigies* had happened as this-nation, which is superstt 
tious enough in its own way, would not agree to expiate by the ceremonies of the 
Roman religion, nor would they atone the gods by sacrifices and vows, as these 
used to do on the like occasions. Armies wereseen-to fight in the sky, and their 
armour looked of a bright red colour; and the temple shone with sudden flashes 
of fire out of the clouds. ‘The doors-of the temple were: openea:on a sudden, 
and a voice greater than human was heard, thatthe gods. were retiring; and at 
the same time was there a great motion: perceived, as.if they were going out of 
it, which some esteemed to be causes of terror. The greater part had a firm 
belief that it was contained ‘inthe old sacerdotal books, that at: this very time the 
*east would prevail and that some that came out of Judea should obtain the em- 
pire of the world, which obscure oracle foretold Vespasian and ‘Titus; but the 
generality of the common people, as usual, indulged their own inclinations, and | 
when they had once interpreted all to forebode grandeur to themselves, adver- 
sity itself could not persuade them to change their minds, though it were from 
falsehood to truth. 

We have been informed: that the number of the besieged, of every age, and of 
both sexes, male and, female, was six hundred thousand.{ ‘There-were weapons 
for all that could carry them, and more than could be expected, for their num-_ 
ber were bold enough to do so. The men and the women were equally obstinate, 
and. when they supposed they were to be carried captive, they were more afraid 
of life than of death. 

“Against this city and nation Titus Cesar resolved to fight, by’ ramparts and 
ditches, since the situation of the place did not admit of taking it by storm or 
surprise. He parted the duty among the legions ; and there were no farther en- 
gagements, until whatever had been invented for the taking of: cities: by the an- 
cients, or by the ingenuity of the moderns, was got ready: 

Si 
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Nero, in order to stifle the rumour [as if he had himself‘set Rome:on fire; | as- 
cribed it to those people. who were’ hated for their wicked ‘practices, and ‘called 
by the vulgar Christians; these he punished exquisitely. The author of this 
name was Christ, who, in the reign of ‘Tiberius, was brought to:punishment by 
Pontius Pilate the procurator.§ For the present this pernicious superstition: was 
in part suppressed, but it brake cut agcin, not only over Judea, whence this-mis- 
chief first sprang, but in the city of Rome also, whither-do run-from every quarter 
and make a noise, all the- flagrant and shameful enormities. At‘ first, therefore, 
those were seized who: confessed, afterward. a. vast. multitude were detected by 
them, and were convicted, not:so. much‘as really guilty of setting the. city on. fire, 

* These prodigies, and more, are at large’ in: Josephus, Antiq.. Byviv chap. vi sect. 3. 
+ This interpretation and ‘reflections are in-J osephus, Antiq. Bi: vi. chap. v. sect. 4: 
t The number 600,000 for the besieged is nowhere in Josephus, but is there for the poor ourieq at the 
pee charge, Antiq. B. v. chap. xiii. sect: 7, which might be: about the; numberof the besieged, under 
Jestius Gallus, though they were many more afterward:at Titus’s siege,.asJ osephus impues, Antiq, B. vi, 


én. ix. sect. 3, 
§ This, passage seems to have: been difectly taken from-Josephus’s famous testimony-concerning Ct 13% 


wd the Christians, Antiq. B. x™iii ch. iii. sect. 3, of which Dissert. I. before. 
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but-as hating all mankind; nay, they made) a mock of them as they, perished, 
and destroyed them by putting them into. the skins of wild beasts, and setting 
dogs upon them to tear them to pieces. _Some were nailed to crosses, and other, 
flamed to death: they were also. used in the night time instead of. torches, for 
Ujumination. Nero had offered his own gardens for,this spectacle. He also 
gave them Circensian games, and, dressed, himself like a driver of. a chariot, 
sometimes appearing among the common people, sometimes in the circle itself ; 
whence a commiseration arose, though the purishments were levelled at guilty 
persons, and such as deserve to be made the most flagrant examp.rs, as ic these 
people were destroyed, not for the public, advantage, but to satie‘y the varbarous 
humour of one man. . 

N. B. Since I have set down all the vile calumnies. of Tacitus upon the 
Christians as well as the Jews, it will be proper, before I come to. my observa. 
tions, to set down two heathen records in their favour, and those hardly inferios 
in antiquity, and. of much greater authority, than Tacitus, I mean Piiny’s epistle 
to T'rajan, when ke was proconsul of Bithynia, with, Trajan’s answer or rescript 
to Pliny, cited by Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerom. . These. are records of sa 
great esteem with Havercamp, the last editor of Josephus, that he thinks they vet . 


a 


‘nly deserve to be read, but almost to be learned by heart also / 


Puiny’s Epistbe To TRAJAN, 


Azsout A. D.112. 


Sr, It is my, constant method to apply myself to. you for the resolution of all 
amy>doubts ; for who can better govern my dilatory way of proceeding, cr in- 
struct my ignorance! .I. have never, been present at the examination of the 
Christians [by others, ] on which account Iam unacquainted with what. uses to be 
inquired into, and what and how. far they used to be punished: nor are my doubts 
small, whether there be not a distinction to be made between the ages [of the 
accused,].and. whether tender youth ought. to have the same punishment with 
strong men? whether there be not room for pardon upon repentance ?* or whether 
it may not be an advantage to one that had been a Christian, that he has for. 
saken Christianity ?, whether the bare name,{ without any crimes besides, or 
the crimes adhering to that name, be to be punished! In the meantime, I have 
taken this course about those who have been brought before me as Christians.—. 
I asked them whether they were, Christians or not? If they confessed that théy 
were Christians, I asked thein again, and a third time, intermixing threatenings 
with the questions): if they persevered in their confession, I ordered them to be 
executed ;{ for I did not doubt but, let their.confession be of any sort whatso- 
ever, this positiveness and inflexible obstinacy deserved to be punished. There 
have been some of this mad sect whom I took, notice of in particular as 
Roman citizens, that they might be sent to that city.§ After sometime, as is 
usual in such examinations, the crime spread. itself, and many more cases came 
before me... A libel was sent me, though without an author, containing many 
names [of persons accused.] These denied that they were Christians now, or 

{ : 
% Till now it seems repentance was not commuonly allowed those that had been once Christians, but 


though they recanted, and returned to idolatry, yet were they commonly put to death... This was per: 
‘ceecution in perfection ! ; 

+ This was the just and heavy complaint of the ancient Christians, .hat they commonly suffered for 
that bare name, without the pretence of any crimes they could prove against them, This was also per- 
vecution in perfection ! i 1 000,08 
 * Airazing doctrine! thata firm and fixed resolution of keeping a good conscience skould he thongn} 
witho. dispute to deserve deauh, and this by such comparatively excellent heathens as Pliny and Trash 

¢ Tis was the case of St. Paul, who being a citizen of Rome was allowed to appeal unio Cas"r, «4 
os F r a 5 ae . # 23 OK: %® syste. DK sosse yn Se mT é 
we sentiaR ordingly. Acts, xxii, 25— QO% avs BS pc THV SS oo KKVEb vine oncoreg aT 4b 


* 
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ever had veen. They called upon the gods, and supplicated to your image,” 
which I caused to be brought to me for that purpose, with frankincense ‘and 
wine: they also cursed Christ, :t none of which things, as it ts said, can any of 
those that are really Christians be compelled to “do; so | thought fit to let 
them go.—Others of thea, that were named in the libel, said they were Chris- 
tians, but presently demied it again; that, indeed, they had been Christians, but 
had ceased to be so, some three years, some many more; and one there was 
that said he had not been so these twenty years. Al!these worshiped your im- 
age, and the images of our gods: these also cursed Christ. However, they 
assured me, that the muin of their fault, or of their mistake, was this,—that they 
were wont, ona stated day, to meet together before it was light, and to sing a 
hymna to Christ, as a god, alternately ; and to oblige themselves by a sacrament 
for oath,] not to do any thingsthat was ul, but that they would commit no theft, 
or pilfering, or adultery 5 that they would not break their promises, or deny what 
was deposited with them, when it was required back agam: after which tt was 
their custom to depart, and to meet again at a common but innocent gighhs 
which yet they had left off upon that edict which I published at your command, 
and wherein I had forbidden auy such conyenticles. ‘These examinations made 
me think it necessary to inquire by torments, what the truth was, which I did of 
‘two servant maids, which were called deaconesses ; but still I discovered no rfore, 
than that they were addicted to a bad and an extravagant superstition. th 
upon I have put off any farther examinations, and have recourse to you; for th 
affair seems to be well worth consultation, espec tally on account of the sionibed 
of those that are in danger ;§ for there are many of every age, of every rank, 
and of both sexes, which are new and hereafier likely to be “called to account, 
and to be in danger; ; for this superstition is spread like a contagion, not only 
into cities and towns, but into country villages also, which yet there is reason to 
hope may be stopped and corrected. ‘To lie sure, the temples, which were al- 
most forsaken, begin already to be frequented ; and the holy solemnities, which 
were long intermitted, begin to be revived. ‘The sacrifices begin to sell well 
everywhere, of which very few purchasers had of late appeared; whereby it is 
easy to suppose how great a multitude of men may be amended, if place for re- 
pentance be admitted. 


TRAJAN’S Eris ‘TLE To Pury. 


My Purxy—You have taken the method which you ought, in examining the 
causes of those that had been accused as Christians ; for, idee: no certain and, 
general form of judging can be ordained in this case, These people are not to be 
sought for; but if they be accused, and convicted, they are to be punished, but 
with this caution, that he who denies himself to be a Christian, and makes rt 
plain that he is not so by supplicating to our gods, although he had been so for- 
merly, may be allowed pardon, upon his repentance, Avs tor libels sent without 
an author, they ought to have no place in any accusation whatsoever, for that 
would be a thing of very ill example, and not agreeable to my reign. 


* Amazing stupidity! that the emperor's image, even while he wasalive, should be allowed capable 
of divine w orship, even by such comparatively excellent heathens as Pliny and T rajan. 
_ 7 Take here a parallel account out of the martyrdom of Polycarp, sect. 9, The proconsul said— Re 
proach Christ.” Polycarp replied-—« highty and six years have | now served Christ, and he has never 
done me the ieast wrong; how then can I blaspheme ny King and my Saviour ?.”” 

} This must most probably be the feast of charity. 

§ Some of late are very loath to believe that the Christians were numerous in the second century » 


but this is such an evidence that they were very numerous, at least in Bithynia, even in the beginning 
of that century, as is wholly undeniable. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE NE RRM be TAKEN OUT OF TACITUS. 


1, Weisee here: what. great regard the best of the Roman historians of that 
age, ‘Tacitus, had to the history of Josephus, while, though he never names 
him, as he very rarely names any of those Roman authors whence he derives 
“ond parts of his history, yet does it appear that he refers to his seven books of 

he Jewish Wars several times in a very few pages, and almost'always’ depends 
on his accounts of the affairs of the Romans and Parthians, as weil as of the 
Jews, during no fewer than’ 240 y ears, to whichthose books extend. 

IL. Yet does it appear that when he now and then followed other historians or 
reports concerning the Romans, the Parthians, or the Jews, during that long in- 
terval, he was’ cemmonly mis! alten in them, and had better have kept close 
to Josephus, than hearken to any of his other authors or informers. 

HE. It also < appears highly probable that Tacitus had seen the Antiquities of 
Josephus, and knew that the most part of the accounts. he produced of the 
origin of the Jewish nation entirely contradicted those Antiquities. He also 
could hardly avoid seeing that those accounts contradicted one another also, and 
were childish, absurd, and supported by no good evidence whatsoever: as also, 
he could hardly: avoid seeing that. Josephus’s accounts in those Antiquities were 
authenticy substantial; and thoroughly attested fo by the ancient records of that 
natien, and of the néighbouring nations also, which, indeed, no one can now avoid 
seeing, ‘that careful ly” peruses ‘and considers them. 

) BV Tacitus, therefore, in concealing the greatest part of the true ancient his. 
tee of the Jewish nation; which lay before him in Josephus, and producing such 
fabulous, ill-grounded, ‘and partial histories, which’ he had from the heathens, 
acted a-most unfair part: and this procediire of his is here the more gross, in re- 
gard he professedsuch great impartiality, Hist. B. 1. cap. i. and is allowed to 
have observed that impartiality in the Roman affairs also, © 

VY. Tacitus’s hatred and contempt of God’s peculiar people, the Jews, and 
his attachment to the grossest idolatry, superstition, and astral fatality of the Ro. 
mans, were, therefore, so strong in him, as to overbear all restraints of sober 
r¢ason and equity in the case of those Jews, though he be allowed so exactly to 
have followed,them on other occasions relating to the Romans» ’ 

VI. Since, therefore, Tacitus was'so bitter against the Jews; and since he 
knew that Christ was.a Jew himself, and that his apostles:and first followers were 
Jows, and also knew that the Christian religion was derived into the Roman pro. 
vinces from, Judea, it is no wonder that his “hatred and contempt of the Jews ex- 
tended itself to the Christians also, whom the Romans usually confounded with 
the Jews: us, therefore, his, hard words of the Jews appear to have been ge- 
nerally groundless, and hurt his own reputation, instead of theirs, so ought we to 
esteem his alike hard words of the Christians to be blots upon nis own character 
and not upon theirs. 

“WH. Since, therefore, Tacitus, soon after the publication of. Josephus’s Aw. 
liquities, and in contradiction to them was determined to produce such idle stories 
about the Jews) and since one of those idle stories ig much the same as that pub. 
lished in Josephus against Apion, from Manetho and Lysimachus, and nowhere 
else: met with so fully i in all antiquity, it is most probable that those Antiquities of 
Joséphus were the very occasion of Tacitus giving us these stories, as we know 


from Josephus himself, contr. Apion, B. 1. sect. 1, that the same Antiquities 


were the very occasion of Apion’s publication of his equally scandalous stories 


about them, and which Josephus so thoroughly confuted in his two books 4 written 


f° 
VUls 


de ite 
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against them. And if Tacitus, as I suppose, had also read those two books, his 
procedure in publishing’ such ‘stories, after he had seen so:thorough a confutation 
of them, was stiJl more highly criminal...Nor will Tacitus’s fault be muca 
less, though we suppose he neither saw the Antiquities, nor the books against 
Apion, because it was so very easy for him, then at Rome, to have had more au- 
thentic accounts of the-origin of the. Jewish nation, and of the nature of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, from the Jews and Christians themselves, which, 
he‘owns, wére very numerous there in his days ; so that his publication of such 
idle ‘storiés is still utterly inexcusable. ] "OK Gee i ee 
VIE. It is, therefore, very plain, after all, that notwithstanding the enco- 
miums of)several of our learned critics upon Tacitus, and hard suspicions upon 
Josephus,)that all the (involuntary) mistakes of Josephus, in all his large works 
put together, their quality, aswell as quaniity, considered, do not amount to near 
SO great a sum, as do these gross errors and misrepresentations of Tacitus about. 
the Jews amount to ina few pages; so little reason have some of our later and 
‘lesser critics to. preferthe Greek and Roman profane historians and writers to’ 
the Jewish, and particularly to Josephus. Such later and lesser critics should 
have learned more judgment and modesty from their great father Joseph Sca-- 
liger; when as: we have seen, after all his deeper inquiries, he solemnly pronounces, 
De Emend. Temp. Prolegom. p. 17,—that “ Josephus was the most diligent and’ 
ihe greatest lover of truth of all wtiters ;” and is not afraid to affirm, that ‘it is: 
more safe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of thé Jews, but ‘also as to 
those that are foreign to them, than all the Greek “and Latin writers, and this’ 
vecause his fidelity and compass of learning are everywhere conspicuous.” 
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TABLE of the Jewisu Weicuts and Measvrss, particularly of those mentioned 
in Josernus’s Works. 


Of the Jewisu Measures of Lunern. 


Inches. Feet. Inches. 
Cubit, the standard . e e @ @ e @ 21 ° e 1 9 
Zereth or large span ° e ° ° « WE. . 0 10: . 
Small Span ° ° ° ° gt AD rie Oo ef 
Palm or hand’s breadth ° ° ° ° e od. . 0 3} 
Inch or thumb’s breacth ° e g PME MOP TB 119 0 1,16 
Digit or finger’s breadth . ° Sle ng ° 875 . 0 875 
Orgyia or fathom. . ° ° a e oh B4t ag 7 O 
Ezekiel’s Canneh or reed ° e ° GOO OF FIGs SB 
Arabian Canneh or pole e © 8 o 168 'F) 29 Tat 
Scheenus’s line or chain. ° . ° 1680 . . 140 0 
Sabbath-day’s Journey ° ° e e 42000 . . 3500 0 
Jewish mile. ° ° ° e ° 84000 . . 7000 0O 
Stadium or furlong e e e e e 8400 . . 700 0 
Parasang : ° ° ° « « 292000 . 21000 O 


Of the Jnwisu Measures of Capacity. 


Cub. Inch. Pints or Pounds 
Bath or Ephast ° ° 0 MOG ZTE on BESS 
Chorus or Chomer ° ° ° A « BOT T4 5 5. Biae 
Seah or Saton . . wc OO DOY 9,226 
Ditto according to J osephus o, Piicm Ma 2. eee 28,3 
Hia , . : - 184,54 . . 4,4633 
Ditto according to “Josephus . . ° ~ 414,12 .,. . 14,3 
Omer or Assaron ; . ‘ . BU Tae +. « 2,78 
Cab , . ‘ : , qf 44,859 . . },544 
Log . P ' : BE stg 30) 
Metretes or " Syrian fiskin , - , 207 la 7.125 


Of the Jewish Wricuts and Cotns. 


Sterling. American 
ee a $. cis. 
Statur, Siclus, or shee! of the sanctuary, the standard 0 2 6 0, 55, * 
‘Tyrian coin, ‘equal to the shekel : : ay 2S 0, 55, * 
Bekah, half of the shekel . ‘ : - O 1 8 0, 27, 4 
Drachma Attica, one fourth : 0 0 7} 0, 13, * 
Drachma Alexandrina, or ean or 1? Waarouunt 
one half . ‘ : 5 er He 0, 27, * 
Gerah, or Obolos, one twentieth 0 0 i} 0, 2, 6 


Maneh, or Mna,—100 shekels in weight — 21900 
_ Grains Troy 


ay 


-Maneh, Mna, or Mina, as a Coin,—60 chetals 
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Talent of Silver,—8000 shekels . - . 
Drachma of Gold not more than ° 
Shekel of gold not more than. ‘ 


YDaric of Gold 


Talent of gold not more than. 


rere 
ae 


Sterling. American. 
$. cis. 


30, 30, 
1666, 66, 2 
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Table of the Jewisn Mowrus in Josephus and others, with the Syro-Macedonian 


Names which Josephus gives them, and of the Julian or Roman Months cor- 


responding to thet. 


Hebrew names. 


Syro-Macedonian Names. 
Xanthicus 
Artemisius 
Deesius 
Panemnus 
Lous 
Gorpizus 


Hyperberetxus | 


Dius 
Appeileus 
Audineus 
Peritius 


Dystrus 


Roman Names. 
March and April 
April and May 
May and June 
June and July 
July and August | 
August and September 
September and October 
October and November 
November and December 
December and January 


January and February 


February and March 


Ve Adar, or the second Adar, intercalated. 


‘The Jirst number is that of the respective Volume, the second refers to the page. 


Nasir, 1.70; made high priest, 96; his 
sons, 97 ; his death, a. 

Adnsturtaes li. 482. 

Abdemon, i. 274; ii. 482. 

Abdenago; or Abednego, i. 350. 

Abdon. succeeds Elon, i. 169. 

Abel, i. 14; his sacrifice, ib. 

Abiathar, the son of Ahimeiech, i. 203; 
flies to David, 206; is high priest, 
216, 229, 238, 244; deprived of the 
high priesthood, 260. 

Abibalus, ii. 482. 

Abigail, i. 209; married to David, tb. 

Abihu, the son of Aaron,:1. 97. 

Abijah, or Abia, i. 242, 285; succeeds 
his father, 287; conquers the ten 
tribes, 289. 

Abilamaradochus, or Evil-Merodach, 1. 
204, 

Abimael, i. 22. ° 


Abimelech tyrannizes over the Sheche- « 


mites, i. 166; expelled, ib.; destroys 
them all, ib.; killed, 167. 

Abiram, i. 113. 

Abishag, David’s nurse, i. 253, 

Abishal, 1. 211. 

Abner, i. 192, 219 et seq. ; Saul’s kins. 
man, 192; general of his army, 219, 
reconciles the Israelitesto David, 220; 
is killed, 221. 

Abram, or Abraham, leaves Chaldea, 
goes to Canaan, i. 23; lives at Da. 
mascus, 23; at Hebron, 25; advises 
his sons to plant colonies, 32; instructs 
the Egyptians in the mathematical 
sciences, 24; divides the country bee 
tween himself and Lot, 25; God pro- 
mises him ason, 26; beats the Assy- 
rians, 25; dies, 54. 

Absalom, flies to Geshur, i. 226; re- 
called by a stratagem of Joab’s, 287 ; 
rebels against David, 238; pursues 
him, 249 his army put to flight, ib. 5 
hangs on a tree by his hair, ib. : is 
stabbed by Joab, and dies, ib. 

Achar, or Achan, is guilty of theft, i. 
147; is punished, 148. 

Achitophel, or Ahitophel, i. 238; gives 


ev i couthesdl, 240; hangs himself, 241 
Acme, ti. 238 ; her letters to Antipater 
and Herod, tis 17; her death, 21. 
Acmon, attacks David, § le 248 ; ; is killed 

_.by Abishat, ib. 

Acratheus, or Hatach, i. 379. 

Actium, battle at, i, 520,525; ii. 202. 

Ada, the wife of Lamech, i. 14. 

Adad, aking of Damascus, FE QVGiTr 

Adenial created, i. 12; his fall, 13. 

Ader, or iladad, i, 280. wh 

Adonias, or Adonijah, pretends to the 
crown, I. 253 ; takes apes re 254 ; 
isrefused Abishagto wife, 258 ; killed, 
AbEN] 10%) 

Adonibesek, made prisoner, his hands 
and feet cut off, and dies, i. 156. 

Adoram, i. 265. 

Adrasar, or Hadadezer, i. 229, 280, 

Acbutius; a decurion, ii. 137% 

fAgypt, whence named, ii. 481." 

Axgyptian kings called Pharaohs for 
1300 years, 1. 275. * 

Egyptians, famous for wisdom, i. 263; 
learned mathematics of Abraham, 24; 
their sacred scribes or priests, 63; 
held it unlawful to feed cattle, 61. 

figyptian false prophet put to flight by 
Felix, ii. 119, 360. 

/E&iius Galhus, i. 539. 

ffmilius Regulus, ii. 75. 

ffineas, succeeds Obodas, i. 575 

Aisop, a servant, i. 515. 

Axthiopian commodities were slaves and 
monkeys, i. 278. 

Agag, 1. 193; is killed, 195. 

Agar, or Hagar, and Befiraeld are sent 
away by Abraham, i. 30. 

Ayyapsicbas or forcible pressure, taken 
off the Jews by Demetrius, i. 481. 

Aggeus, or Haggai, the prophet, i. 368; 
he prophecies at the sheave of the 
temple, 369. 

Agones, or games, instituted by Herod, 
1. 534; at the finishing Cwsarea, 561. 

Agrippa, (Marcus) his bounty towards 
theJews, i. 400; splendidly enter- 
tained by Herod, 551; makes equal 


(INDEX. 


returns to)him, ib.; his expedition to 
the Bosphorus, ib.; hears the cause 
of the Jews in Tonia, 552 ; confirms 
their privileges, 654; his letter to the 
‘Ephesians, in favour of the Jews, 568, 
564; and to those of Cyrene, 564. 

{grippa the Great, or elder, Herod’s 

grandson, H. 7, 223; his adventures, 
52; is imprisoned, 56 ; his liberty and 
happiness foretold, 57 ; released, and 
made lord of two tetrarchies, with the 
title of king, 60; gives Caius a,sump- 
tuous entertainment at Rome, 635; 1s 
sent to Claudius, 4; his advice. to 
Claudius, ib.; Claudius bestows on 
him almost all the dominions of his 
grandfather, 96; his eulogium, 100 ; 
his bounty towards these of Bervtus, 
f01; he treats several kings splen- 
didly, ib.; entertains Cwsarea. with 
shows, and appears himself upon the 
siage in a magnificent dress, 102; 
dies soon after, 103; his death and 
children, 256. 

Aorippa, his son by Cypros, il. 256 ; did 
notimmedjately succeed in his father’s 
kingdom, 104; Claudius gave himthat 
of his uncle Herod, 113,259; to which 
he added tne tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, 116; is hurt at the siege of 
Gamala, 1. 329; his letters to Jose- 
phus, i. 156 ; his speech to the Jews, 
to dissuade them from a war with the 
Romans, 267. 

Agrippa, son of Kelix, 1. 117. 

Agrippa Fontetus slain, i, 449. 

Ahab, i. 292; reproved by hy ah, 296; 
fights with, Benhadad, 298 pardons 
him, mou 23s ailepw@ands fh led by the 
Syrians, 802; his sons, 313. 

Ahaz, the king of Judah, i. 326. 

Ahaziah, king of Israel, 1. 805 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, 1. 314. 

Ahijah, the prophet, 1. 280. 


Ahbimelech, or Achimelech, slain by the 


order of Saul, i. 205. 
Ahitophel, or Achitophel, 1. 288 5 gives 
evil counsel, 240; hangs himself, 241. 
Ai besieged, 1. 147; taken, 148. 
Aizel, or Uzal, 1. 22. 


Alans, i. 457. 
Albinus, nH. 122. 
Alcimus, or Jacimus, 1. 422; calumni- 


ates Todas; 423; dies, 424, 
Alcyon, a physician, 1. 86. 
4lexande: Lysimachus, the alabarch, ii. 


54, 96,413: 

Alexander, the son of Alexander, ‘by 
Glaphyra,,j i. S20. 

Alexander, the son of, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, 1. 429 ; surnamed Balas, ib. 
in note; king of Syria, 4503 \his letter 
to Jonatnan, ib.;, engages in a baitle 
with Demetrius, 431 ; demands vient 
my’s daughter in marriage, 4345 1 
killed. in Ar abia, and his baad sent . 
Ptolemy, 4 437. uf 

Alexander and Aristobalus, Hise Vs 
sous, strangled by their father’s, or- 
der, 1. 681 5 1. 323, 

Alexander, the sen of stobulus, ls 
476; 0.179; makes warupon the Ro- 
mans, il. 1795 is conquered, ib.; kill. 
ed,i./479-; un. 188. 

Alexander Janneus succeeds his brother 
Aristobulus, ii. 171 ; a sedition raised 
against him, 172; his expedition 
against Piolemais, 1. 456; is called 
Thracida, for his barbarous cruelty, 
462 ; dies of a quartan ague, 4645 it 
173; his sons Iiyreanus and Aristo- 
bulus, 1. 465. 

Alexander the Great succeeds his father 
Philip, 1. 386 ; conquers Darius, ib. 
pursues his victories, 387; sends a 
letter to the high priest yen an. 
ib.; goes to Jerusalem, ib. ; hisdream, 
388; adores the name of God on the 
high Puc s forehead, ib.; enters the 
temple, i 1b.3 grants privileges to the 
Jews, tb. ; the I SapAY lian seargives 
way to his army, 1.77; his. arms and 
armour kept in the temple of Diana, 
1. 419. 

Alexander, son of Phasaelus and Sa- 
lampsio, li. OL. 

Alexander (Tiberius) succeeds Cuspius 
Fadus, it. 113, 256; is made procu- 
rator of Egypt, 264; chief commander 
of the Roman army, i. 866, 427, 

Alexander Zebina, king of Syria, is con- 
quered and dies, 1. 402, 

Alexandra, Alexander Janneus’s widow 
holds the administration aiter his 
death, i. 465; dies, 467; her eulo 
gium, ib, 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyreanus, writes 
a letter to.Cleopatra, 1. 513, sends 
the pictures of her sen and daughter 
to Antonius, 1b.; is feignedly recut 


ciled to Herod 514; 1s suspected by 


Aric 


LLPI 


568 


Herod, 515; prepares to fly into 
Egypt, b.; bemoans the death of 
Aristobulus, 516; acquaints Cleopatra 
with the snares of lerod, and the 
death of her son, 1b.3 18 put mito pri- 
son, 518; her indecent behaviour to- 
wards her daughter Mariamne, 531 ; 
is killed by Herod’s order, 532. 

Alexandra, daughter of Phasaclis and 
Salampsio, ii. 51; is married to Timius 
Cyprius, tb. 

Alexandria, a great part of that city as- 
signed to the Jews, 1. 478; the Jews 
declared its citizens, 485. 

Alisphragmuthosis, or Halisphragmu- 
thosis, u. 479. 

Aliturius, a Jew, ul. 129. 

Alliance between Ptolemy and Antio- 
chus, 1. 463. h 

Altar of incense, i. 93; cf burnt-offer- 
ing made of bawiih: stone, i. 488. 

Aimalekites attack the Israelites, 1. 83 ; 
are conquered and plundered, 85. 

Aman, or Haman, enemy of the Jews, 


i, 378; his edict against the Jews, ib. 5 


orders a gallows for Mordecai, 381; 
is obliged to honour Mordecai, ib. ; 
his relicious design laid before the 
king, 882; his edict countermanded, 
383 ; he is himself hanged, 382. 

amarinus, or Omri, 1. 292. 

Amasa, i. 242; killed by Joab, son of 
Jether, 247, 257. 

Amasias, or Amaziah, i. 3821; makes war 
on Jehoash, and is beaten, 322; mur. 
dered in a conspiracy, tb. 

Amathus, 1. 22. 

Ambassadors sent with presents to He- 

— zekiah, i. 8335; ambassadors slain by 
the Arabs, 1. 5235; this a violation of 
the law of aera ib. 

Ambassage sent bv Jonathan to the La. 
cedemonians, j. 440; sent by the Jews 
to Rome, 424. 

Ambivius (Mareus) il. 42. 

Amenophis, ti. 294, 301, 480. 

Amesses, il. 480. 

Ammonius, killed, 1. 436. 

Amnon falls in love with his sister T'a. 
mar, i. 235; is slain by Absalom’s 
order, 236. 

Amorites given to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, 1. 144. 

Amphitheatres built at Jonisdion by He- 
rod, i. 534 ; another at Jericho, u. 23. 


, 
\ 


INDEX. 


Amram, Moses’s father, i. 63 

Amram, ie 105. 

Amraphel, i. 25, 

Anacharis, or Rabsaris, i. 333. 

Ananelus made high priest, 1. 513, 
deprived of it S14; restored to it, 
516. 

Ananias made high priest, 11. 113, 258, 
272; he and his son sent in felters 
to'teanelii i. 115; slain together with 
his brother, 275 ; 

Ananias, the son of Onias, 1. 458, 459 

Aiianias, the son of Masambalus, 1. 408 

Ananus, senior, made high priest, il 
121; his eulogium, 336. 

Auliias; junior, “made high priest, i 
121, 143, 387 ; his speech to the peo. 
ple): ib. ; accused of the murder of 
James, 122; deprived of the high 
priesthood, ib.; his death, 347. 

Ananus, the son of Seth, made high 
priest, u. 41; deposed, 42. 

Ananus, son of Barnadus, i. 408; flies 
to Vitus, 426. 

Ananus, governor of the temple, i. 115 

Ananus, son of Jonathan, u. 282 

Anchus, or Achish, 1. 212. 

Andromachus expelled the court of He. 
rod, i. 569. 

Andunion’ ti 433. 

Angels of God become familiar with 
women, 1. 16. 

Anileus, 11. 67; killed by the Babylo. 
nians, 72. 

Annibal put to death by Fadus for a 
mutiny u. 100- 

Annius (Lucius) takes Gerasa, il. 358. 

Annius Minucianus, | Bear 63 

Annius Rufus, i. 42. 

Anoch or Enoch, 1. 14. 

Anteius killed, 1. 84. 

Antigonus governs Asia, i, 390. 

Antigonus, son of Anistobulus, 1. 459, 
477 ; impeaches Hyreanus and Anti. 
pater, 480; 11. 483; conquered by 
Herod, i. 494; invades Judea, 497 ; 
re- established, 500; 11. 192; cuts off 
Hyrcanus’s ears, axftl causes the death 
of Phasaelus, 1 le 500 ; surrenders him. 
self; 1. O00; Hi. 200 ; ; sent in fettera 
to Marcus Antonius, ii. 201 ; the first 
king whose head was cut oif by the 
Romans, 1. 511. 


é 


~~ Antigonus, son of Hyrcanus I. made 


commander at the siege of Samaria 


i. 452; beloved by his brother, 454, 


INDEX. 


watched by the queen and her fa- 
vourites, 455 ; i. 170. 

Antioch, the chief city in Syria, ii. 295 ; 
the Jews made citizens thereof by 
Seleucus, i. 400; is burnt, i. 447. 

Antiochians rebel, 1. 4386; their envy 
against the Jews, 400. 

Antiochus, king of Commagena, ii. 44, 
96, 101, 103, 457; Commagena and 
part of Cilicia granted him, 96. 


Antiochus Cyzicenus, 1. 452; assists 


the Samaritans, but is put to flight, 
ib.;. ii. 169; is taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Seleucus, i. 460. 

Antiochus Dionysius makes an expedi- 
tion against the Jews, 1.463 5 11.173. 

Antiochus the Great, 1. 401; his letters 
in favour of the Jews, 401, 402; his 
wars with Ptolemy Philopater, and 
Physcon, 401, et seg.; marries his 
daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy, 403. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, his expedition ia- 
to Eevpt, i. 409; takes Jerusalem, 
410; goes into Persia, 414; designs 
to destroy the Jews, ib.; his impiety, 
449; he dies, 419. 

Antiochus Eupator, his son invades Ju- 
dea, i. 420; fights with Judas, ib. ; 
ii. 167; makes peace with the Jews, 
i. 421; breaks it, ib.; is killed, 422. 

Antiochus Grypus, i. 451; his death, 460. 

Antiochus Philometer, 1. 457. 

Antiochus Pius makes war with Seleu- 
cus, i. 460; is slain, 1b. 

Antiochus Eusebius, or Pius besieges 
Jerusalem, i. 448; raisés the siege, 
449; marches against the Parthians, 
and is killed, 450. 

Antiochus, the son of Alexander, com- 
monly called The God, 1. 400; 
crowned in his youth, 439; enters 
into alliance with Jonathan the high 
priest, ib.; slain by T'rypho his tutor, 
446; i. 168. 

Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, slain 
in battle, 1. 460. 

Antiochus Soter, brother of Demetrius, 
i. 452; makes war with Trypho, 447. 

Antipas, Herod’s son by Malthace, 11.7; 
is tetrarch of Galilee, 22; goes to 
Rome to get to be a king, 26, 239; 
what was given him by Cesar, 245. 

Antipas is put in prison and slain, il. 
335, 336. 

A ntipater, the [dumean, excites troubles, 

- 3,469; sent Ambassador to Aretas, 


5AO 


475; his wife Cyprus, and his chit- 
dren, 479; his valour, 480; advises 
Hyrcanus to put himself under the 
protection of Aretas, 1. 175; makes 
his son Phasaelus governor of Jeru- 
salem, and Herod of Galilee, i. 482; 
endeavours to deserve Cesar’s fa- 
vour, ii. 182; honoured by Cesar, 
and made citizen of Rome, 1. 480; 
ii. 188; his defence against Antigo- 
nus, ib.; ii. 183; made governor of 
Judea, i. 451; ii. 1835; poisoned, 1 
493. 

Antipater, son of Phasaelus and Sa.- 
lampsio, li. Ol. 

Antipater, son of Salome, impeaches 
Archelaus, 11. 26. b hy 

Antipater, son of Herod, i. 494; sent 
to Rome to Cesar, 557; 1. 225, 229; 
he sets his father against his bre- 
thren, 1.556; his subtilty, 565; reigns 
jointly with his father, i. 1; hatea 
by every body, ib.; attempts his fa- 
ther’s life, ib.; is concerned for him- 
self, ib.; appears before Varus’s tri- 
bunal, 13, 231; his plea 14; is put 
in irons, 17; is put to death, ul. 22, 
235. 

Antipatris, taken by Vespasian, ii. 356. 

Antonia, Claudius’s daughter by Petina, 
i. 259. 

Antonia, Claudius’s mother, lends mo- 
ney to Agrippa the elder, 1. 53; her 
eulogium, 55. 

Antonia, called Baris, ii. 175; taken by 
Titus, 11. 415, et seq. 

Antonius (Lucius, ) sends a letter to the 
Sardians, in favour of the Jews, 1.489. 

Antoninus Primus, i. 867. 

Antony, a captain, or centurion, ii. 294. 

Antony (Mark,) his decree in favour of 
the Jews, i. 487; marches into Asia, 
after Cassius’s defeat, 494; his letter 
to Hyrcanus, 495; to the Tyrians, 
ib.; falls in love with Cleopatra, 496, 
makes Phasaelus and Herod te- 
trarchs, 497; orders their accusera 
to be put to death, ib.; centers sig- 
nal favours on Herod, 502; sojourns 
at Athens, 505; his luxury, 513. 

Anubis, a god, ti. 46. 

Apachmas, king of Egypt, u. 479, 

“Apame, Darius’s concubine, i. 364. 

Apion, ambassador, ii. 86. 
Apollodotus, captain of the Gazcans, 1, 
460; killed tb. 
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Apollonius, 1. 451. 

Apollonius Daus, 1.484; challenges Jo- 
nathan to an engagement, and is de- 
feated, 425. 

Apollonius, governer of Samavia, 1.411, 
413. 

Aponius, 11. 95. 

Apophis, king of Egypt, 1.479. . 

Apsalom, il. 275. 

Apsan, or Ibzan, judge, i. 160. | 

Aquila, the murderer of Caius, i. 83. 


_ Arabians circumeise their children when 


thirteen, 1. 20; twelve towns taken 
from them by Alexander, i. 469. 

Arabia borders on Judea, i. 469; Petra 
the king’s residence, ib. ;  Zabdiel 
their lord, 487; Arabians defeated, 
524; their women great poisoners, 
ne. 10. 

Aram, 1. 22. 

Aran, or Haran, i. 23. 

Arasca, or Nisroch, 1. 334. 

Arases, or Resin, i. 326. 

Araunah, or Oronna, the Jebusite; his 
threshing-floor, 1. 251; the place 
where Isaac was to have been sacri- 
ficed, and where the temple was af- 
terw whic built, V5Qe 0; 04 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, comes 
to Hered, i: 571, 1. 217; goes with 
him to Antioch, 218; reconciles He- 
rod to his son Alexander, and to his 
brother Pheroras, ib. 

Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, ti. 
7,12, 244, 229 ; made ethnarch, 34; 
marries Glaphyeay 3/3; proclaimed 
king, 23, 286; his speech to the peo- 
ple, 28, 287 ; ‘endeavours to appease 
the people; 24; goes to Rome, ib.; 
accused there by the deputies of the 
people, 33,246); banished to Vienna, 
1b. his dreams and Glaphyra’s, 37, 
246, 

Archelaus, vistas son of Chelcias, ‘ii. 
103. 

Archelaus, son of Magadatus, it. 426. 

Aretas, king - the Arabians, i. 460, 
469,577); ii. 1175, 226); “expedition 
against Apetdbulal i. 470: succeeds 
Obodas, 575 ; impeaches Sylleus) ll. 
10; wudbeius Hyrcanus, 175. 


Aretas, king of Celesyria, marches 


against Judea, i. 463. 
Aretas of Petra, in. 31, 49. 
Arioch, i. 850, 

Arion treasurer, i. 400. 
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Aristobulus, son of Ifyreanus ‘L.,..the 
first high priest who-assumed the title 
of king, 1.454; called Philellen, o1 
lover of the Greeks, 456. | 

Aristobulus, son of Alexander Janneus 
an enterprising man, 1. 4655 com 
plains of the Pharisees, ib. 5. .re 
proaches his mother, 465; endea _ 
vours to take possession of the king 
dom, ib.; fights with his elder’ bro. 
ther for the crown, 408; brings him 
to an éecommotations shed W175, 
sends a golden vine to Pumpey, 1. 
AT); ; is, with bis children, breught 
captive to Rome by, Pompey, 475); 
escapes, but is retaken and sent otk 
again, 477; ii. 180, is poisoned by 
the partisans of Fomapeys 182; his 
children, ib. 

Aaieaebles son of Herod the Great, 1. 
542; marries Berenice, 551; put in 
prison, 576; accused by his father 
and oondemmbed: 579; strangled, v81; 
li. 223." 

Aristobulus, son of Herod, king of 
Chalcis, 11. 118,457. 

Aristobulus, son of Joseph and Mar’ 
amne, 1. 52. 

Aristobulus, son of Aris tobulus, i is made 
high priest by Herod, 1,514; drowned 
by. the secret order of the same He. 
rod, i. 210. 

Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus and Be- 
renice, u. 5). 

Aristocracy the best form of govern- 
ment, i. B38 ; instituted in Judea by 
Gabinius, ii, 180 

Arithmetic and neseabomeyt came ‘fiom 
Chaldea to Egypt, and thence into 
Greece, 1. 24. 

Arius, sends a letter to Onias, 1. 408. 

Ark of God, its description, 1. 92); ta- 
ken by the Philistines, 177 ; restored, 
179; carried to Jerusalem, 226. 

Ark of Noah, where it rested, i. 17 
mentioned by ali barbarian historians, 
ib. 3 its remains long preserved, 18, 

Armais, king of Egyyt, i. 480.° 

Armenia conquered by Antonius, 1. 526 
Cotys king of the Lesser Armenia, it 
101. 

Armesses, king of Egypt, u. 480. 

Arphaxaed, 1. 23. 

Arsaces, king, 1. 442, 450. 

Artabanus, king of Media, ii. 43 

Pinney nin king of the Parthians, ii. 48 
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68; flics to Izates, 109; kindly re- 
lived and restored to hig he 
110; dies, ib. 

Attabazes, or Artavasdes, is given as a 
present to Chedpane bY Antonius, i. 
201. 

Artaxerxes, i. 376; his edict against 
the Jews, 378 ; contradicted, 383. 

Artaxias, i. 520. 

Artorius saves his life, it. 423. 

Arucas, i: 22. © 

Arudeus, i. 22. 

Aruntius (Buaristus,) ii. 85. 

Aruntius (Paulus,) ii. 82. 

~ Asa, i. 289; alliance with the king of 
Damascus, 291. 

Asael killed by Abner, i. 219. 

Asamoneus, 1. 412. 

Asamoneans, the end of their reign, i. 
510. — 

Ascalonites punished, i. 405. 

Ashod, i. 485; its inhabitants plagued, 
i 178. 

Ashpenaz, a eunuch, 1. 350. 

Asineus and Anileus, 1, 67. 

Asprenas, ii. 82; cut in pieces, 83. 

Assemblies forbidden to all at Rome 
but to the Jews, i. 487. 

Ass’s head falsely pote by Apton as 
an object of worship amonig the Jews, 

_ ii, 505. i 

Assyrian empire overthrown, 1. 335. 

Astarte’s temple, 1. 217; u. 482. 

Astronomy ; for its improvement the 
first men lived near a_ thousand 
years, 1.19; came out of Chaidea into 
Egypt, and thence into Greece, 24, 

Asylum, right of, belonging to some 
towns, 1. 128. 

Athenians decree honours to Hyrcanus, 
1. 482, 

Athenio, 1, 404. 

Athenio, a general of Cleopatra, ii. 
202 ; perfidious, 1. 522. 

Athronges crowns himself king of Ju- 
dea, ii. 31; is conquered, ib. 

Atratinus, 1. 502, 

Augustus’s arrival in- Syria, i. 5423 his 
letter to Herod, 579; holds a coun. 
cil about the nffalte Oe Judea, ii. 26; 
his edict and letter in favour of the 
Jews, i. 563; is angry with Herod, 
574; is reconciled to him, 577: i- 
vides Herod’s inet in 2455 

“his death, 254. , P 

Azariah, the prophet, i. 290. bad 
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Azarias, one of Daniel's compp aidan 
117330. io 4 

Azarias, a committer, is defeated by 
Gorgias, 1. 418. | 

Azizus, iis 116. is. circumcised, and 
marries Drusilla, ib.; dies, 118. 


Azotus, or Ashdod, its Inhabitants 
plagued, i. 178; taken onal 
14385. | | aids 


Baat, ii. 485 ; god of the Tyrians. i. 
316. | 

Baalis, king, 1 i. 848. 

Baaras, a place, and plant, u. 454... | 

Beiedag kills Nadab, 1. 289; dies, 292 

Baba’s children preserved, i 533); at- 
terwards killed, 534. ? 

Babylon, detued from Babel, i. 20 ; 
taken by Cyrus, 1.296 ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s buildings at Babylon, 1.204; 
its walls not built by Semiranus, but 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 11. 483 ; its walls) 
built by Nobonnidus. of brick and 
bitumen, ib.; its pensile gardens 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar, 484; 
1, 254. . 

Bacchides, 1.) 422, 425, a: attacks the 
Jews, ib. 

Bagoses, i. 385. | 

Balak, king of Moab, i. 121. 

Baladan, king of Babylon, i. 835. 

Balaam, the pyopbet:; i 121, ef.seq., 
his ass speaks, 122... . 

Ballas, king of dldmaiaie be 25. 

Balm, or Baidu, near ladelben 1.473, 
519. 

Baltasar [ Belshazzar, or Naboandel, or 
Nabonadius,] king of Babylon,. i. 
354; his terrible vision, and its in 
terprets ajion, 255; his death, 356. _ 

Balthasar [Bel teshazzar, | Daniel's 
name, 1. 350. ® 

Banus, a hermit, 1.129. 

Barachias; 1.327. 

Barak, encounters Sisera, i. 163. 

Barbarians, their riches formeriy con. 
sisted in cattle, i. 69. 

Bardanes, is slain, ii. 110. 

Baris, built by Daniel, 1. 357, 

Barnabazus, 1. 377. 

Baruch, left with Jeremiah the prophet 
in Judea, i. 347. 

Barzaphernes, governor, 1 189, 

Barzillai, i. 241, 245. | 

Bazan, or Baasha, king of israel, slave 
Nadab i..290 wd 
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Bassus (Ventidius.) See Ventidius. 

Bassus (Cecilius,) murderer of Sextus 
Cesar, i. 492; i. 189. 

Bassus (Lucilius,) sent with an army 
into Judea; takes Macherus, i. 453, 
et seq. 

Bathsheba, 1. 232, ef seq. 

Bathyllus, i. 228. 

Battering-ram, described, ti. 307. 

Battle at Tarichee, il. 322. 

Belus, the Tyrian god, i. 292. 

Belus, the Babylonian god, i. 254; his 
temple, ib. 

Benaiah, a man of valour, 1. 247; son 
of Jehoiada, 229 ; made diticieonaiaae 
260; son of Achidus, 262. 5 

Beneficence, its commendation and re- 
ward, 1. 214. 

Benhadad besieges Samaria, 1. 297; 
the second time, 309; falls sick, te 
is smothered, 312. 

Benjamites attacked -at Gibea, and at 
last cutoff, 1. 159; their tribe restored, 
ib. 

Berenice, daughter of Agrippa, ii. 51 ; 
is married na Herod, 97. 

Berenice, Agrippa’s moths dies, 11.52. 

Berenice, Archelaus’s and Mariamne’s 
daughter, i i. 116. 

Berénice, the widow of Herod, marries 
Polemon, ii. 117; leaves him, 1b. 
Berenice, Salome’s daughter, Aristobu- 

lus’s wife, 1. 551. 

Berenice, Agrippa senior’s daughter, 
in danger, i. 264. 

Berytus, where the cause between He. 
rod and his sons was debated, 1. 579. 

Bigthan, 1. 377, 

Birth-day of Ptolemy’s son kept by the 
Syrians, 1.406; presents mgde there- 
upon, 407, 

Bouvhoris king of Egypt, i. 497. 

took of the law found, i. 338. 

Books composed by Solomon, 1. 263 ; 
twenty-two most sacred among the 
Jews, u, 476. 

Pete i. 174; kindness towards Ruth, 
ib.; marries her, 175. 

Br azen vessels more valuable than gold, 

fAwdT1. 

Bride, how she was to part from one 
that refused to marry her, i. 136. 

Britons, 2. 434. 

Britannicus, il. 259. 

Bioecnus, a tribune, nm. 93. 


Brother a title which Whscaindias Balas 
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_gave to Jonathan, 1. 480; the same 
title given him by Demetrius Soter, 
437. ) 
Buckle, or button, sent to Jonathan by, 
_ Alexander, king of Syria, i.486; ane 
by Demetrius, 439, 
Burrhus, ii. 120. 


Casar (Julius) makes war in Egypt, 
1. 479; his decrees in favour of the 
Jews, 485; he is murdered, 492. 

Cresarea built by Herod, i. 540. 

Cesarean games instituted, 1. 534; il. 
208 ; begun at the finishing of Casa. 
rea Augusta, 1. 061. 

Cesennius Petus, ii. 457 

Cesonia, killed by Lupus, ii. 89. 

Cain murders Abel, i. 14; his punish. 
ment, ib.; peoples the land of Nod, ib 

Caius is made emperor, 1.59; puts T1- 
berius to death, ib.; his behaviour, 
62; orders his statue to be erected 
in the temple, 63; gratifies Agrippa, 
and forbids its erection, 66; his letter 
to Petronius, ib.; rages against the 

- Jews, 74; calls bimaadt the brother 
of Jupiter, ib.; a conspiracy against 
him, 75; the conspirators inqrease, 

78; his death, 82; his threatening 
letter to Petronius retarded till he was 
dead, 254; his character, 90. 

Caleb, one that searched the land of 
Canaan, 1. 109, 156. 

Calf (golden) near Daphne. or Dan, i 
327. 

Callimander, 1. 452. 

Callinicus, il. 457. 

Callistus, ii 79. 

Cambyses succeeds Cyrus i. 362; dies, 
ib. 

Camp ofthe Jews, i. 107; of the Assy 
rians, 1. 406. 

Canaan. land, its description and divi. 
sion, 1. 151: 

Canaanites distress the tribe of Dan, i le 
160; spared contrary to the com- 
mand of God, 156; war denounced 
against them by Judah and Sime~a, ib. 

Candlestick in the tabernacle, 1. 93. 

Cantheras’\ removed from the. high 
priesthood, ti. 106. 

Capellus, i. 183. 

Capito, ii. 2635. 

Captives of the Jews, how many killed, 
&c. ii. 440; captives carried in tri 
umph, 451, et SCQ. 


Captivities of the ten and of the two - 


tribes, 1. 349. 

Cassander governs Macedonia after 
Alexander’s death, i. 390. 

Cassius Longinus, i. 492,547; 11.105 ; 
favours Antipater and Herod, i. 492 ; 
repels the Parthians, and then retires 
to Judea, 479; ii. 182; defeated at 
Philippi, i. 494. 

_ Castles or Citadels, two at Jerusalem, 
1. 420, 532, 536. 

Castor’s cunning trick, ii. 592. 


Castration forbidden by the law of Mo- 3 


ses, 1. 140; young men castrated by 
Nebuchadnazzar’ s order, and among 
others Daniel, i. 350. 

Catullus, it. 470; his calumny against 
the Jews, ib.; “His death, 471. 

Cecilius Bassus, murderer of Sextus 
Cesar, i. 492; 1. 185. 

Cecinna, 11. 367 ; sent toVespasian, 368. 

Celadus, ii. 36, 246. 

Celer put to death, ii. 116. 

Celtic legion, 11. 83. 

Cendebeus, i. 447; ii. 168. 

Cerealis sent against the Samaritans, 
ii. 312; marches towards Hebron, 
362 ; 1s ordered to attack the temple, 
420; called to a council of war, 427. 

‘Cestius Gallus, ii. 145, 261; gathers 
an aimy against the Jews, 281; en- 
ters J erusalem, 282 ; is beaten, 283. 

Chereas (Cassius) is stirred up against 
Caius, il. 75; draws others into the 
conspiracy, 77; gives Caius the first 
blow, 82; is beheaded, 96. 

Chargiras, ii. 404. 

Chalaman, i. 231. 

Cham, or Ham, the son of Noah, 1.19; 
his posterity, 23. 

Chanaan, or Canaan, the son of Ham, 
i. 23; his posterity, ib. 

CHared:S ji. 8328; dies, 331. 

Chatura, or Kecurahsi i. 32. 

Chebron, king of Egypt, ii. 480. 

Chebron, or Hebron, older than Mem. 
phis [Tanis,]| ti. 360; taken ‘by the 
Israelites, i be FS, 2 ste 

Chelbes, ii. 485. 

Cherubim, their shape not known, i. 266. 

Christ and Christians, ii. 45. 

Chusarthes, or Cushan, ne ai the 
Israelites, i. 161. 

Chushi, or Hushai, 1. 240. | 

‘Cutheans, who they were, and whence 
they came i 331); go to Samaria. 
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349; hinder: the reburlding of the 
temple, 368. 


~Cinnamus, ii. 110. 


Circumcision is received in Palestine 
bv the Jews, ii. 486; its institution, i. 
27; the Arabians circumcise their 
children after the 13th year of their 
age, 29; the Syrians in Palestine re- 
ceived it. from’ the Egyptians, 286 ; 
not to be forced upon any body, ii. 
137; the Idumeans forced to be cir- 
cumcised, and become Jews, cr leave 
their country, i. 450; the Itureans 
forced to be circumcised. 456. 

Classicus, ji. 449. 

Claudius Cesar i. 87,91; is dragged 
out of a corner to the imperial dig- 
nity, ib., 255; is favoured by the ar- 
my, 92; his liberality to Agrippa, 96; 
his edict, in favour of the Jews, 97 ; 
his letter to the Jews, 106; he dies, 
117; 259. 

Clement, il. 77. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Anticchus mar. 
ried to Ptolemy, 1. 403. 

Cleopatra, wife of Philometer, i i, 431 ; ; 
she takes up arms against Ptolemy, 
i. 459; makes an alliance with Alex- 
anions ibs; takes Ptolemais, ib. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius Il, i. 447; 
married to Antiochus Soter, ib. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, meets An- 
tony, i. 496; her cruelty and avarice, 
519; ii. 201; kills her sister Arsinoe, 
i. 519; obtains part of Arabia and 
Judea, ib.; tempts Herod to lie with 
her, ib.; Herod conducts her towards 
Egypt, 520. 

Cleopatra (Selene) besieged by Ti. 
granes, 1. 466; 11. 175, | 

Cleopatra of J erusalem, the wile of 
Herod, ii. 7, 224. 

Cleopatra, wife of Florus, ii. 126. 

Cl: itus, author of a rebellion at Tiberias, 
it. 142; cuts off his left hand ib., 
291. 

Cluvius, ii. 81. 

Collega (Cneus,) ii. 447. 

Colonies in and out of Italy, it. 97 

Columns in the land of Siriad, 1. 15 
Corinthian, in Solomon’s palace, 273, 
in Herod’s temple, i. 383. 

Commandments written upon two tables, 
i, 88; by the hand of God, 89; neat 
to have their very words published, 88 

Conscience of vood actions is safer te 
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be relied on, that on the conceal. 
ment of evil ones, 1. 46. 


Conspiracy against Herod, i. 534, et » 


SE ! 
isin abit of Asia at Ancyra, 1./563 ; 
at Jerusalem, ii. 134. 
Coponius, ii. 89, 42, 247. 
Coracinus, a feh; Ti. 324, 
Corban, or Badri treasure, i. 252s 
Cores, or Korah, raises a ‘sedition, 1. 
ve Prey per rishes, 116. 
Cor inthis, ii. 10; an Arabian by birth, 
226. 
Cornelius Faustus, 1. ATA i. 178. 
Cornelius, ii. 423. 
Corus, a Jewish measure, i. 110. 
Costobarus, an Idumecan, Salome’s hus. 
band, 1. 532. 
Costobar us, a ringleader of the robbers, 
“wn 123. 
Cotylas, or Zeno, | 1.448 ; 
Cotys, king, il. 101. 
Cow, the red cow for if ti i419. 
‘Coze, or Koze, Tdumean Idol, 1.582. 
Crassus, succeeds Gabinius, 1. 477; ar- 
rives in Judea, and plunders the tem. 
ple of its treasures, 473; perishes i in 
an expedition, il. 182. 
Creation of the world, 1. 12. 

‘Crown or mitre of the high priest; i. 94, 
Curnanus, ii. 118, 256. : 
Curses: deridunced from Mount Ebal, i. 

141, 150. 
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Crispins oats 4 ie tare i. . 547; ii. ¢ 


104, 2 

einseiice). or oaths of Syria, Phivntcia, 
Judea, and Samaria, S060 8 
i, 404. 

~Cypros, King Agrippa’s wile; ii. 256. 

Cypros, Antipater ‘senior’s. wile, 1 1.479 ; 

a ag te 

Cypros, Antipater’s daughter by Cy. 
pros, il. 525 wmarried to Allexas Sel. 
cias, ib. 

_Cypros, Herod’s dderntor, rishi to 
Antipater, il. 52. 


Cypros, daughter of Phasaelus and'Sa- © 


lampsio, _ married to Agrippa soem 
wedi. 
Cyrenius, or Quirinius, il. 89; 459, 
Cyrenians derived from ‘the’ Lacede- 
“monians; tie 270.00) 0 


Si king of Persia, 1. 356 3 purpoits 


‘to rebuild ‘the Jewish ‘temple ;i re. 
~ feases the Jews’ from their ree a 
360; his death, 362 yiuy 


: Deiiean, 3 i. 11am: 
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Cyrus, the son of Xerxes, made: king, 
i. 376 ; his letter reseinging. the itt 
of Haman, 383, Hitneen*? 


Dacox, his temple burnt, 1. 345, 

Damascene j-colonies transported , into 
Higher Media, i. 328.) 

Damascus taken by ‘Tiglathpileser, i. 
828; taken by the Romans, 470. 


Dan. built by the Danites,i..161.) 


Deneve or Hermeus, king of Egypt, i. 
491. 


Daniel the prophet, 1. 350 ; is acini, 


ib.;. Daniel foretells future events, 
351 ; tells and interprets Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, ib. ; is honoured for 
it,352.; his companions are. castinto 
a fiery furnace, ib.; Daniel explains 
the handwriting upon the wall, 355; 
is carried into Media, 356 ; 1s made 
one of the presidents of the kingdom, 
ib.; a conspiracy against him, jibs; 
is thrown) ito the lion’s den, 357, 
builds a tower at Ecbatana, 358; the 
manner and certainty of his prophe- 
cies, ibs; his viston of the ram. and 
the he-goat, ib.;. his prophecy of the 
destruction. of the Jews, ib.; ofthe 
profanation of the temple, 416. 

Darius, the son of Astyages, called b 
another. name among the Greeks, le 
306. 

Darius, the son sink Hystaspes,made king, 
le 363; makes, a'.splendid entertain- 
ment, ib.) proposes questions to be 
resell he his’ letters for rebuild- 
ing the temple, 365;;)has Cyrus’s re- 
cords searched about that, temple, 

1863.5, gives order. for its rebuilding, 
ib. ; : his edict idk the a Slama bikes, 
370. ; 6 1. nsnaddD 

David anointed: is dagelee 195; ita: 
upon the harp before Saul, 196; fights 
Goliath, 198. his.,and. Jensdaen S 

: friendship, 200 is reconciled to Saul, 

» ibs; is.in danger. jof' being killed- by 
Saul, 201 ; his flight, ib.;, 204 he 
spares Saul’s life twice, 208, 21h; 
promises ‘to assist ‘the king. of Gath, 
212; pursues the Amalekites, 216; 


oi! reales a funeral.oration for Saul, and 


Jonathan, 218 ; is:made. king,of Ju. - 
dah, 219 sand of the Israelites, 228; 


»ovtakes, Jerusalem, .224 5 casts, the Je. 
« busitesout,ib.; marries several wives, 
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> 2253 conquers the Philistines, ib. : 
. has the ark carried to Jerusalem, 226 ; 

/) purposes: to build the temple, 227 ; 
his victories, 228; his liberality to 
Mephibosheth, 230; falls in love with 
Bathsbeba, 281; causes Uriah to be 
slain, 2382 marries Bathsheba, 233 ; 
_isreprovedby Nathan the prophet, ib. ; 
his'son by Sathsheba dies, 2384 ; ie 
mourns for Absalom’s death, 243 3 or- 
ders the people to be numbered, 250; 
chooses the pestilence, 251; makes 
‘great preparationa for the building of 
ithe temple, 2525 exhorts Solomon to 
build it, tb., 2563 divides the: priests 

» and Levates into twenty-four courses, 
2d); he dies, 207 5 is buried, ub. ; 
measures hidaen in. his monument, 

) thdy tah, 495.. | 

obsy. unusually spucuamemie he 150. 

‘Deborah, is 16S. ii 

Decrees of the homans; nh in aiadeovad 
of the Jews, i. 48), S85, él seq. 

Delius, i, 503, P1255 sia aS, 

Deluge, i. 16, et seq. 

Derhptrinus) alébinen at. ileuanrione li. 
Ayes 

Demetrius the son Me Demetrius, joins 
Jonathan:and Ptolemy, end conquers 
Alexander, 1. 436, et seq. : called) JVi- 
-eator; 437; his letter in favour ofithe 
Jews, ib.; hated by the Antiochians, 
438 ; breaks friendship with Jonathan, 
439; conquered by Antiochus, ib. ; 
made prisoner by Arsaces, and» re- 
leased, 443; Trypho rebels against 
him, 446 ;. defeated; and. flies in vain 
to. Cleopatra‘his wife,’ 451; goes 

thence to Tyre, is iin a pritoner, 
and dies, ib. . 

Panasirits Eucerus made king of Syria 
Damascena, 1. 460 ; his assistance de- 
sired by the J ewsyAGE 3; makes war 
upon Alexander, and conquers: him, 
ib.; il. 172 ;. makes war with his bro- 
ther Philip, is carried’ prisoner into 

.. Parthia, and dies there, 1.462): 0). 

Demetrius of Gadara, obtains the re- 
building of that vityi 475. 9) 40. 

‘Demetrius Phalerius, 7. 891; tis 502 ; 
his petition to king Philadel phuis) ix 393. 

Demetrius.Soter, made:king@ of Syria, i. 
422; puts” ‘A ntioohasntd: deaths: ib. ; 
sends Badchides against. theJewsyib. ; 
his character, 429; his letterto: — 
nathan, 430; is killed 14 32..20b0 
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Demons, i. 263.) 

Demoteles, 4. 441, 

Diana’s senha at Elymais in Persia ‘ 

P1419; 

Dido, ‘sister of Pygmalion, i i, 482. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, 1.42, 

Didone son of Jason, 1. 451. 

Diodorus, or Try pho, i..438.., 

Dionysius, 1. 471. 

Diophantus, i. 576. 

Divorce, causes of it, 1, 136. 

Doeg, the Syrian, i, 204. 

Dogs: it is natural to them to. devour. 

.. the bones with the flesh, 1. 407. 

Dolabelia’s letter .to the Hphesians i iv 
favour of the Jews, 1. 488. 

Dolesus, ii. 354. 

Domitia kind to Josephus, ii. 161., 

Domitian, regent in his father’s absence 
un. 868; kind to Josephus, 161; ex. 
pedition against the Germans, 449.: 

Domitius Sabinus, ii. 393. 

Doris, Herod’s, wife, 1.494; 
the court, 0. 227, 

Dorians erect Cwsar’s statue, in a syna- 


gogue, li. 98;  Petronius’s« edict 
against them, 99. Y ineeente 
Dortus, i ne. 115, “ 


Dositheus, a Jew, nis perfidiousness | i. 
526. 
Dositheus, a eons of the Lamps il., 502, 
Dove sem ut of the ark, i. 17, 
Draco’s laws: it: 47405) e064 acy 
Drusilla, a daughter, of, agape senior, 
iis 51 5. married: to, ATIC hadisis af: 
ponders to Felix, 117. ‘issih 
Drusus, ber, brether, it. SI, 
Drusus, brother of T ce ataas li. 58. 


Eacir, pulled Jomane nes seria ot 
the temple, it. 19; holding a dragon 
in his claws, | im.the,.Lacedemonian 

seal a. 408.), «4 

Earthquake; shatains the followers of 
Dathan and Abiram were evalionsd 
up, i. 116. 

Earthquake, a very great} one in, Judes, 
i. 521. 

Eating the sinew upon the: hip, ad re. 

/ fuedd by the:rd ewsep hoe saprgrreyi 

Ebutius, ii. 202 ; slain, 229, i$ whtu? 

Eclipse of the moon, 11/29.) 


Eenibalus, king of Tyre, 6 AB Moondt. : 


PaePO REM 


sella | 


Eglon, oppresses the Israelitesy i164. 


Elah succeéds Baasha in) the kingdor 
of Israel, i. 291) . aged 


a crs) 01 
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EBleazar, son of Aaron, i. 97. 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias, high priest, 
1 Hay 272 

Eleazar, the son of Dineus, i. 114,118. 

Eleazar, the son of Dodo, 1. 249. 

Eleazar casts out a demon, i. 2638. 

Eleazar, the brother of Joazar, made 
high priest, 11. 387; deprived, 1b. 

Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
1. 412, 420; crushed to death by an 
elephant, 421. 

Eleazar of Massada’s speech to his gar- 
rison, li. 463. 

Eleazar, high priest in the days of Jo- 
shua, 1. 116; dies 155. 

Eleazar, high priest in the ite of Phi- 
ladelphus, Pref. i. vie; i. 394; his 
letter to Philadelphus, ibs’ dies, 403. 

ae ak the son of Saweaay his valour, 

. 307. 

Biedzate the son of Simon, ii. 285, 341, 
370, 377. 

Bleazar, the companion of Simon, dies, 
ii, 800. 

Eleazar, commander of the temple, ii. 
122, 272. 

Elakar taken by Rufus, it. 455. 

Eleutheri (or Freemen,) horsemen so 
called, it. 190. 

Eli, is judge after Samson, 1. 173; his 
profligate sons, 175. . 

Kliashib, 1.373; dies, 385. 

Elijah, the prophet, i. 292; his miracles 
for the widow of Sarepta, ib.; pre- 
sents himself to Ahab, ib. ; féretells 
rain, ib.; false prophets killed by his 
order, 295 : ; calls for fire from hea- 
ven, 305; taken up, 306; his let. 
ter to ey 313. 

Elimelech, i. 173. 

Elioneus made high priest, ii. 102. 

Elisha, the prophet, i. 296; his mira- 
cles, 307, 308; his death, 321;° his 
cure of the fountain, ii. 357. 

. yj toe or Elcanah, Samuel’s father, 

. 175. 

Fon succeeds [bsan, i. 169 

Elthemus, 1. 204, 

Eluleus, i. 330. 


Enemies, when conquered, 1 may be law- 


fully killed, i. 309. 
Enoch, 1. 14, 17. 
Enoch and Elijah, translated, 1. 306. 
Enos, the son of Seth, i. 17. 
Ensigns of the Romans, ii. 443; sacri- 
fices to them, i1. 433. 
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Epaphroditus, his character, Pref. i. vi. ; 
a great friend of Josephus, 11. 161. 
Ephesians, their decree in favour of the 

Jews, 1. 491. 

Enhod, i. 94. 

Epicrates, i. 452. 

Epicureans, their error concerning Pro. 
vidence confuted, 1. 358. 

Epistle of Jonathan the high priest, t. 
441; of Philadelphus, 394; to Elea- 
zar the high priest, 394 ; of Solomon. 
and Hiram 264; of Xerxes to Es- 
dras, 370; of Artaxerxes to the 
governors near Judea, 383; of Anti- 
ochus the Great to Ptolemy, 401; of 
the Samaritans to Antiochus, 411; of 
Alexander Balas to Jonathan, 430; of 
Qnias to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 432; 
of Demetrius to Jonathan and the 
Jews, 437; of Julius Cesar to the 
Roman magistrates, 485; of Mark 
Antony to the Tyrians, 495. 

Esaiah, or Isaiah, the prophet, i. 333 
et seq.; his eulogium, 336 ; his pro~ 
phecy concerning the Assyrians, 335; 
concerning Cyrus, 360; his prophecy 
concerning the temple of Onias, i 
470. | 

Esau, or Edom, i. 44; his birth, 34. 

Esdras, 1.370; his grief for the foreign 
marriages, 372 ; reads the law of Mo- 
ses to the people, 373; dies, ib. . 

Essen, or high priest’s — “ 
94, 

Essens honoured by Herod, i. 544; are 
against swearing, li. 248 ; manobrs, 
rites, &e. deviutealy 1. 441 ; i. 40, 
247; abstained from anointing them. 
selves with oil, ib. ; diligence in read- 
ing their sacred books, 248; Simon 
the Essen, an interpreter of dreams, 
37, 


Esther, i. 377; married to the king, ib. ; 


concerned for the Jews, 379 ; invites 
the king and Haman, 380. 

Etham, 1. 278., 

Ethbaal, or terobaluis; fs 293; it. 482, 
485. 

Ethi, or Ittai, the Gittite, i. 238, 

Ethnarchy, Simon’s, contracts thence 
dated, i. 445. 

Buaratiis of Cos, i. 575; ji. 221. 

Euaristus, Aruntius, ti, $3. / 

Eve created, i, 12; her fall, 13, 

Evil- merodach; i, 354 : obi eter it! 

Euodos, ii. 58. ibd 
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Eupolemus, son of John, i. 

Eurycles slanders the sons ot Hered, i. 
74; ii. 219: he returns to his own 
country, 221. i 

Eutychus, Agrippa’s charioteer, il. 54. 

Eutychus, Caius Cesar’s charioteer, il. 
35. 

Exorcisms,composed by Solomon, 1.263. 

Fizechias, 1. 462. 

Ezekiel the prophet, i. 340, 345; car. 
‘ried captive to Babylon, 341 ; his pro- 
pheey concerning the destruction of 
the Jews, 342 ; his prophecy recon- 
ciled to that brvediniat: ib. 


Fanatus, Casar’s servant, il. 10; He. 
rod’s steward, 226. 

a governor of Damascus, 1, 495; 

_ 188. 
Fabius, a centurion, 1. 474. 
Factions, three in Jerusalem, tl. 372. 
Padus (Cuspius,) 1. 547; ii. 104, 256, 

Famine in Judea in Herod’s reign, 1. 
537; in the reign of Claudius, is 
109, 113; in Jerusalém, it. 400,406; 
for Saul’s er uelty to the Gibeonites, i ie 
248; at Samaria, 452, 

Fannius’s decree 1 in favour of the Jews, 
1. 488. © . 

fannius, a pretor, 1. 451. 

Fast observed at Jerusalem, on the day 

on which Pompey took Jerusalem, 1. 
510. 

felix, procurator of Judea, ii. 116, 118, 
258; punishes the mutineers, 119. 

Festivals of the Hebrews, i. 102; three 
great ones, ii. 47; Roman guards 
were posted at the temple, 11.256 ; 
immunity oranted them at those rs. 
tivals, 1. “431: celebrated in shining 

| garments, ga js and on them no man- 

"ner of work, 1. 103 ; celebrated by He 
Gentiles in 4 ale and pleasure, 42 

~ no mourning among the Jews at hick 

‘times, 373; nor did they then tra- 
Yel far, 460 ; Egyptian women ap- 
peared at such times in public, 1.48 ; 

~ wood carried on a festival day for the 
altar, i1.-274 ; festival of the dedicat 

~ tion of the temple. by Judas Macca- 
beus, i. 416. 

_Flaccus (Norbanus,) proconsul, i. 563; 
president of Syria, ti. 53. 

Flesh of horses, mules, &c., forbidden 
to be brought within, the walls of Je- 
rusalem, i. 402. 
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-lorus (Gessius.) ii. 42,1234 is 


- Germanicus, 


oT 


the 

eause of the Jewish war, 126, 130, 
261, et seq.3 is derided by the people, 
263; plunders the city, ib; calum- 
‘niates the Jews, 266. . 


-Fonteius Agrippa killed, il. 449. 
Fountain near Jericho, ii. 356 ; is cured 


by Elisha, 357 ; its wonderful virtue, 
ib. : 

Fronto, ii 427, 440. 

Fulvia, a lady, defrauded of her money 
ky a Jew, | i. 46. 

Furius, i. 474; i: BES, 


Gaat protects the Shechemites 4c 
Abimelech, 1. 167. 


Gabinius, i. 471,473; 1. 1775, is made 


président of Syria, i. 476; il. 179. 


Gad, the prophet, 1. 251. 


Gadara taken by Vespasian, li, 354. 
Gaddis (John) 1. 427, 
Galadens, their queen Laodice, 1 1. 460, 


-Galba succeeds Nero, ii. 359; is mur 


dered, ib. 

Galilee comes under the Bhawan fein. 
nion, 11. $27, 334. 

Gallicanus, i. 314. 


“Galls béentne Herod's life- guards, il. 


205. 

Gallus (Aélius,) 1. 539. 

Gallus (Cestius, yi ii. 145, 261. 

Gallus, a centurion, ii. 329, 

Gallus (Rubrius,) 1 ii. 449, 

Gamala besieged, fi. 327, et seq. 

Games of the: circus, ii. 76; Olympic 
games restored, 1. 561; ‘Csszorenn 
games instituted, 534, 561; 1. 208, 
ordained by ‘Titus on the birth- days 
of his father and brother, ii. 445, 

Gaza demolished, 1. 460. 

Gazeans “grievously punished by Jona. 
than, i. 440. 

Gemellus (‘Tiberius,) ti. 58. 

Gemelius, Herod’s friend, expelied his 
court, 1.669. 

Geometry invented by the long- lived 
patriarchs, i. 18. | 

Gerizzim, its temple demolished, 1. 450. 

father of Caius, ti. 58; sent 
into the east, 44; poisoned by Piso, ib, 

Germans mutiny, li, 448; a German’. 3 
"predictions: concerning Agrippa, ie 
ae 2 


Giants, 1,108, 156. 


Gibeath, rape at, i. 158. 
Gibeonites, by a ‘wile, make a covensat, 


i. 149; their fraud punished, ib. ; 


they are satisfied for the attempt of 


Saul to slay them, 248. 

Cideon’s stratagem, 1.165; he dies, 166. 

Glaphyra married to Alexander, 1. 551, 
566; her enmity with Salome, ib.; 

‘San 214; her lamentation when her 
husband was put in chains, 1. 576 ; is 
sent back a widow, ii. 6; afterwards 
married to Juba, and then to Arche- 
laus, 37; her dreami, and death, ib. 

God (the true God,). his presence in the 
tabernacle, i. $8 ; judged to be only 
the god of the hills byjthe Syrians, 
298; discovers his ineffable name to 
Mocs. wean 

Gods of Laban stolen, i. 40; of Cutha, 
brought to Samaria, 1. 3831; of the 
Amalekites, worshiped by Amaziah, 
322 ; of the heathen, not to be cursed 
or blasphemed, 132; ; . 5185 Beel- 
zebub, the god of flies, i. 305, 

Goliath of Gath challenges the Jews to 
a single agate i; 197; is slain by 
Thawisk, 19 

Gorgias is a to flight, 1.415); has bet- 
ter success, 418. 

Gorion and Simeon exhort the people 
to attack the mutineers, il. 3375 put 
to death, 350. 

Gratus, i. 5; puts Simon to death, 30; 
meets Varus, 243; discovers Clau- 
dius, and brings him out to be empe- 
ror, 91. / 

Greeks put Hebrew names into their 
own form, 1. 21. 


\ 


» Hapan, king, i. 228. 

Hadad, or Hadar, becomes Selomon’s 
enemy, 1. 280. 

. Hadadezer, or Hadarezer, i. 280. 

Hiagar and Ishmael are sent away PR 
Abraham, ee te a 

Haggai, a prophe' , 1. 369; he and Ze- 
chariah encourage the ‘Jews to re- 
build their temple, 368. 

Halicurnassians’ decree in favour of the 
Jews, 1. 490. 

_ Haman, an enemy of the Jews, 1. 398 ; 
his edict against the Jews, ib.; he 
orders a gibbet to be erected for Mor- 

* slecai, 381; is obliged to nonour 

' Mordecai, ib.; the edict is contra- 
dicted, 382; he is hanged, ib. 

HWarlots excluded from marriage, 1. 135. 

, Vlatach, or, Acratheus, 1. 379. 
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Hazael,, i. 296, 812; he plunders Ju. 
dea, 319; he dies, 321. 

Hebrews twice carried captives beyond 

* Kuphrates, 1. 849; thought by some 
to have come originally from Egypt, 

60; not put to servile labour, in the 

days of Solornon, 276; of those He- 

brews that came to offer their sacri- 
fices from beyond Euphrates, 119 ; 
fight the Canaanites against Moses’s 
order, 111; ten tribes lived beyond 
Juphrates, 1.371; language and cha- 
racter came near to the Syriac, 391 ; 
nouns have all the same formation, 

213; have but one temple and altar, 

131; met at Shiloh thrice in a year, 

160; only the two tribes under the 

Roman dominion, 371; their’ wise 

men in the days of Solomon, 263. 

Heicias the Great, 11. 64. 

Helcias, treasurer, i. 121. 

Helena, queen, embraces the Jewish re- 

gion, uu. 106; goes to Jerusalem, 
109; buried there, 112. ‘ 

Herennius Capito, 1. 53. 

Herod, the son of Antipater, 1. 479, ii. 
182; began to rule in Galilee in, his 
Ldth [25th] year, i. 482; puts Eze. 
chias, and other robbers, to death, 
483; be’ ng accused for it, he takes 
his trial, 1, 483; ii, 185;° escapes, 
i. 484; goes to carte reas and is 
made governor of Celesyria, ib. ; is 
in favour with»the Romans, 492; 
made procurator or governor of Sy- 
ria, i. 186; puts Malichus to death, 
ib.; beats Antigonus, 1. 494; bribes 
Mark Antony, 495; mara by the 


‘ 


+ Jews, but made a tetrarch by Antony, 


496, 497 ; gets the better of the Jews, 
ib.; escapes the snares of the Par- 
thians, 499; accidents of his flight, 11. 
191; goesto Egypt, thence to Rhodes, 
and fy Be to Rome, 1.501; nn. 192; 
maie king by the Romar senate, 1. 
502; ii. 193; satls back to Judea, 
and fights against Antigonus, 1. 502; 
takes Joppa, and besieges Jerusalem, 
503 ; 1.194; takes Sepphoriy, i. 504 , 
conquers his enemies, tb.; joins his 
troops with Antony’s, at the siege of 
Samosata, 506; is providentially de 
livered, ib.; defeats Pappus, 507; 
besieges Jerusalem, takes it, makes 
Antigonus prisoner, and sends him in 
‘chains to Antony, 508; ii. 200 ; pro 


+ 
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motes his friends, and destroys those 
of Antigonus, i. 511 ; marries the fa. 
mous Mariamne, 513; 1.199; causes 
his wife’s brother Aristobulus to be 
drowned, 516; is summoned to take 
his trial for it, 517; brings Antony 
over to his interest by bribes, ib. ; puts 
Joseph to death, 518; is solicited to 
adultery by Cleopatra, 517; makes 
war against the Arabians, 520; 11. 202; 
his speech to the army in distress, 1. 
522; ii. 203; beats the Arabians, 1. 
524; ii, 204; puts Hyrcanus to death, 
7. 526, his commentaries, ib.; or- 
ders Mariamne to be put to death, if 
he himself come to an ill end, 527; 
_his presence of mind before Augustus, 
ib. ; is confirmed in his kingdom, 528; 
entertains Cesar magnificently, ib.; 
receives more favours from Cesar, 
and has his dominions enlarged, 529 ; 
ii. 205; puts Mariamne to death, 1. 
211; is very uneasy at her death, 1. 
581; ii. 211; is afflicted with a kind 
of madness, ii. 18, 283; departs from 
the manners and customs of the Jews, 
i. 584; builds theatres, and exhibits 


shows, ib.; a conspiracy against him, 


535; builds atemple at Samaria, 537; 
a palace at Jerusalem, 539; and a 
citadel, ib.; relieves the people in a 
famine, 538; marries Simon’s daugh- 
ter, 539; his policy, ib.; builds Cesa- 
rea, 540; sends his sons to Rome, 541; 
builds a temple to Cesar, 548; eases 
the people of a third part of their 
taxes, ib.; forbids them to meet pri- 
vately, ib.; keeps spies, and becomes 
one limself, 544; honoursthe Essens, 
ib. ; rebuilds the temple, 545; 11. 206; 
makes a new law concerning thieves, 
i. 550; goes to Cesar, brings home 
_ his sons, and marries tiem, ib., 551 ; 
entertains Marcus Agrippa, 551; is 
in great favour with Agrippa, ib. ; 
eases his subjects of the fourth 
part of their taxes, 555; quarrels in 
his family, ib.; favours Antipater, 
556; impeaches his sons at Rome, 
557; is reconciled to them, 560; ii. 
212; celebrates games in honour of 
Cesar, i. 561 ; builds towns and cas- 
tles, ib. ; builds Apollo’s temple, and 
renews the Olympic games, 562; ii. 
207; his temper described, i, 562; 
ory, David's sepulchre, 565 ; sus- 
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pects his kindred, ib, ;. is accused by 
Sylleus, 574 ; his cruelty to his sons, 
579; accuses them in a council, ib ; 
orders them to be strangled, 581 ; 
provides for their children, ui. 6 ; his 
wives and children, 7, 51; contracts 
marriages for Mariamne’s children, 
7, 223; alters those contracts, 224 ; 
sends Antipater to Cesar, 9, 225; is 
made to believe that his brother was 
poisoned, 10, 226; finds the poison 
was for himself, ii 227; tries Anti- 
pater, and puts him in chains, 12; 
his bittermess in his old age, 18; 
makes his will, ib. ; his terrible sick. 
ness, 20, 283; his order for murder. 
ing the principal of the Jews, 21 ; at- 
tempts to murder himself, 22 ; alters 
his will, ib. ; his character, ib. ; his 
death and burial, 28, 235; his will 
opened and read, 23; not to take 
place till confirmed by Cesar, ib. 

Herod, son of Herod, made tetrarch, 0. 
41, 61, 251; builds towns in honour 
of Cesar, 252 ; sends a letter to Ca- 
sar, 49; makes war upon Aretas, ib.; 
is banished, 253. 

Herod, Agrippa senior’s brother, 11. 113; 
marries Mariamne, 52 ; has the pow- 
er overthe temple given him by Clan- 
dius, 106; his death and children, 
113, 256. 

Herodias envies Agrippa’s royal digni- 
ty, iil. 61, 253 ; follows her husband 
in his banishment, 62; married to 
Herod, son of Herod the Great, 52; 
afterward married to Herod, the for- 
mer husband’s brother, 53. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, i. 328; his 
speech to his people, ib.; his solemn 
celebration of the passover, 329; 
makes war upon the Philistines, ib. ; 
defends himself from Sennacherth, 
332; recovers from sickness, 385; 
dies, 336. | 

Hiram, ‘David’s friend, i. 224: sends 
ambassadors to Solomon, 263. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, il. 481. 

Hophni, i. 176; isslain, 177. 

Hoshea, king of Israel, 1. #9°- he +4 
mate a prisoner, 330 

Ilouse of the forest of Lepanon, 1. 27" 

Hinldah the prophetess, 1. 338. 

Human sacrifice, 1. 307, 

Hushai, 1.239, et seq. 

Hymns composed by David, .. 249 
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Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, i. 405; his 
artful invention, 406 ; sent to Ptolemy, 
and kindly received, 407; actions and 
death, 407, 409. 


~ Uyreanus (John,) son of Simon, escapes 


being slain, i. 447; attacks Ptolemy, 
448; a 168 ; ig made high priest, i. 
448 ; 
chus, . 448; buys a peace, 449; 
tharches into Syria, recovers the totens 
that had been taken, and renews the 

' alliance with the Romans, 450; takes 
Samaria, and demolishes it, 452 ; his 
intercourse with God, i ee dtédm, 
456 ; was ethnarch, h | priest, and 
prophet, 11, 169 ; his death, and eulo- 
gium, 1. 454. 


we Ilyrcanus II, made high priest; 1, 465; 


ii. 174; agrees to leave the civil go- 
vernment to his brother, 1. 468; his 
inactive genius, and why he fled to 
Aretas, 469; tries to bribe Scaurus, 
A471; : pleads against his brother before 
Pompey, 472. recovers the high 
priesthood, 475 ; confirmed therein 
by Cesar, 481; 11. 183; honoured by 
the Romans and Athenians, 1.481; ta- 
ken prisoner, and his ears cut off, 500; 
released by the Parthians, and returns 

‘to Herod, 512; perfidiously treated, 
and put to death, ib.; ii. 210. 


JAREL, 1. 14, 

Jabesh Gilead demolished, i. 159. 

Jabin enslaves the Israelites, i. 163. 

Jacimus, or Alcimus, i. 422. 

Jacob born, i.34; contracts with Laban 
for Rachel, 38; wrestles with an an- 
gel, 42; his sons, 43; privately de- 
parts from Laban, 40; his posterity 
when he went into Egypt, 60; sends 
BeniamintoKgypt, 55; meetsisau,42. 

Jupp an Idumean, betrays his country, 

. 360. 

fire: or Jadua, high priest, i. 386; 
meets Alexander, 387; dies, 389. 

Jadon, i. 283; killed by a lion, 284. 

Jael kills Sisera, 1. 163. 

Jahazaleel, the prophet, i. 304. 

James, the brother of Jesus’ Christ, 
atoned, ii. 122. 

saphet, i. 19; what countries his sons 
possessed, 22. 

Jason, or Jesus, i. 409. 

Jason..son of Eleazar, i 

Javan, 1. 20. 


424. 


. 168; is besieged ‘by Antio-. 
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Ibis destroys serpents, 1. 67. 

Ibzan, judge after Jephtha, i. 16y. 

Ide, il. 45; is crucified, 46. 

Idumeans, 1.417; 11. 341,et seq. ; refuse 
‘to give the Israelites passage, i. 118 
turn Jews, 1. 450; are but half Jews, 
503; Koze their former idol, 532. 
celebrate the Jewish: festivals, 11.'28. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, i. 340;:he 
dies in Egypt, ib.. 

Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, king of: Israel, 
i. 319,320, 

Jehoash saved, 1,317; made king, 318, 
murdered, 320. 

Jehoiachin, or Jeconiah, 1. 341. 

Jeholakim, rebels against the Babylo- 
nians, 1. "340 ; is slain by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and cast out of the gate, 341. 

Jehonadab, i. 316. 

Jehoram, king of Judah, i. 313. 

Jehoram, king of Turdel) his expedition 
against the Moabites, i.'806; his dis. 
temper and death, 313. 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 1.300 ; par- 
doned for an alliance with. Adtab st 1.303; 
his fleet broken, 804 ; his death; 307, 

Jehoshebah, i BIT. 

Jehu, i.°296 ; is made’king of Israel, 1. 
314; his actions, 315, et seq. ;~ puts 
Baal’s priests to death, 316 ; dies, 319. 

Jehu, the prophet, 1.290. 

Jephtha puts the Ammonites to flight, 1. 
168; sacrifices. his ‘daughter, ‘169, 
makes a great slaughter among ‘the 
EX\phraimites, 1b. 

Jeremiah, 1.340; his lamentations on 
the death of Josiah, ib. ; his prophe- 
‘ey against Jerusalem, 3413 his seriba 
Baruch, ib,; is accused and ‘dis- 
charged, ib.; his prophecy: read in 
the temple, and his roll burnt, tb. ; his 
prophecy of the’ Jews’ release from 
captivity, 843; he 1s thrown into the 
dungeon, ib.; is left with Baruch, in 
Judea, 347. 

Jericho taken, i. 146; its rebuilder 
cursed, 147; it is plundered by the 
Raniins’'| 1. 504, 

Jeroboam conspires against Solomon, i. 
280; made king of the ten tribes, 
282 ; ; erects solden calves, ib. ;° his 
hand withered, 283; his expedition 
against Abijah, 288 dies, 289. 

Jeroboam II, makes war against the Sy: 
rians, 1.823; dies, 324. 

Jerusalem taken by David, i. “224, 
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whence that name derived, 225; ta- 
ken by the Babylonians, i. 345, 346 ; 
by Pompey 474; by Herod and. So- 
sius, 509; by Ptolemy, 1. 390; how 
many times taken, il. 441; made tri- 
butary to the Romans, i. 475; levelled 
with the ground, 1. 442; declared 
holy, inviclable, and free by Deme- 
trius, i. 481; two citadels therein, 
532; who first built it, 1. 441; situ- 
ated in the middle of Judea, 296 ; set 
on fire by the Romans, 439; a fast 
kept there yearly, 1.510; as also 
when it was taken by Pompey, and by 
Herod and Sosius, 474, 510 ; a Jebu- 
site king of Jerusalem, with four others, 
make war on the Gibeonites, 1. 149; 
are put to flight by Joshua, ib.; Je- 
rusalem described, 1. 379, 488. 

Jesse, father of David, 1. 195. 

Jesus Christ, a testimony to him, 1. 45. 

Jesus, son of Phabet, deprived of the 
priesthood, 1. 539. 

Jesus, son of Ananus, his ominous cla- 
mour and death, 11. 431, ef séq. 

Jesus or Jason, 1. 409. 

Jesus, the son of Sapphias, governor of 
Tiberias, i. 133, 139, 285. 

Jesus, brother of Onias, deprived of the 
high priesthood, i. 514. 

Jesus, the eldest priest after Ananus, Ii. 
342,347; his speech to the Idumeans, 
342, 

Jesus, or Joshua, the son of Nun, 1. 109 ; 

- . successor of Moses, 130; commands 
the Israelites against the Amalekites, 
84; prophecies in the lifetime of Mo- 
ses, 142; leads the Israelites to Jor- 
dan, 144; consults about the parti- 
tion of the land, 151; his speech to 
the two tribes and half, 152; his 
death, 155. 

Jesus, son of Saphat, ringleader of rob- 
bers, ii. 139, 320. 

Jethro, the Midianite, i. 156. 

Jews, governed by Aristocracy, 1. 476 ; 
ii. 181; priests careful to marry ac- 
cording to their law, 475; in danger 
at Antioch, 447; at IKebatana near 
Galilee, ii. 182; cut off at Cresarea, 
276 ; at Scythopolis, 277 ; in factions 
on account of the priesthood, 1. 400; 
killed on the Sabbath, 412; Jews be- 
yond Euphrates, 512; at Alexandria, 

_in Egypt and Cyprus, 453 ; go to war 
under Alexander the Great, 888; car- 
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ried into Egypt by Ptolemy, 391; ba 
nished Rome, il. 46; desire to bea 
Roman province, 84; favoured by 
Seleucus Nicator, i. 400; by Vespa- 
sian and Titus, ib.; by Marcus Agrip- 
pa, ib.; by Antiochus the Great, 401 ; 
shut up in the Hippodrome, but re- 

_ leased, ii. 23 ; pray for the welfare of 
the Spartans, i. 441; Antiochus accu- 
ses his own father, 4465 privileges 
granted them by the kings of Asia, 
i. 563; Egyptians and Tyrians chief- 
ly hated the Jews, 11. 478 ; Demetrius 
remits 0a the tribute, i. 431 ; 
Jews at Alexandria allowed an eth- 
narch, 478 ; allowed to gather their 
sacred collections at Rome, 487 ; de- 
rived from the same origin with the 
Spartans, 408; have their own laws 
under Alexander the Great, 1. 388 ; 
prohibited to meddle with foreign wo- 
men, 405; tenacious of their laws, 11. 
487; numerous at Alexandria, 478 ; at 
Babylon, 512; form of their govern. 
ment, 370; quarrel with the Syrians 
about privileges, il. 120; their mar- 
riages, i. 515; had a synagogue at 
Antioch, 446; privileges under the 
Romans, bl. 9525 y an embassy 
against Archelaus, 11. 32; the Asiatic 
Jews send an embassy to Casar, 1. 
563; great slaughter of Jews, i. 73, 
391, 467 ; calamities in Mesopotamia, 
und Babylonia, ii. 67; antiquity of 
tieir rites, 1. 558, et seg.; towns in Sy- 
ria, Phoenicia, and Idumea, belong- 
ing to them, 463. | 

Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, i. 292; is torn to 
pieces by dogs, i. 315. 

Images, or brazen oxen, not lawful to 
be made by Sclomon, 1. 279; images 
of animals are against the law, 1. 535, 
540; to set them up, or consecrate 
them, forbidden, 1. 90. 

Incense only to be offered by the poste. 
rity of Aaron, 1. 320. 

Infants murdered in Egypt, 1. 63. 

Joab, i. 219; takes the citadel of Jeru- 
salem, 224; conspires, 253. 

Joathan, or Jotham, 1. 260, 346. 

Joazar, high priest, a. 20, 39, 41: dav 
prived oy Archelaus, ib. 

John (Baptist) killed by Herod, u. 30, 

John, the son of Dorcas, 1, 336, 

John (Gaddis,) is killed, 1. 427. 

John, son of Levi, rebuilds Gischala, u 
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132, 287; enemy to Josephus, 134, 
287; aims at absolute dominion,334, 
352. 

John, son of Judas, high priest, murders 
his brother in the temple, 385. 

John, captain of the Idumeans, killed, 
ii. 390. a 

John, or Johanan, son of iXKareah, 1.347; 
pursues after Ishmael, 348. 

Joktan, 1. 22. 

Jonadab, i. 325, 236; he kills a giant, 

Jonas, the prophet, 1. 323. 

Jonathan, son of Ananusgmi. 99; refu- 
ses the high priesthoodgmb. ; his ac- 
tions, 258, et seg. ; 1s murdered, 259. 

Jonathan, called Apphus, the Macca- 
bee, i. 412; makes a league with An- 
tiochus, li. 168; is surprised and 
killed, 

fonathan, son of Saul, beats a garrison 
of the Philistines, i. 188; reconciles 
Saul to ate Sa! his conference 
with David, 202 ; slain in battle, 216. 

Jonathan, a Stes, provokes Hy rca. 
nus against the Piiahhees i. 453. 

Jonathan, aJew, challenges the Romans 
to single combat, u. 422 ; is killed by 
Priscus, 1b. _ 

Jonathan, a rinfie@er of the Sicarii, il. 
A470. 

Jonathan, high priest, murdered, ii. 118. 

Jonathan, the “Mae cabee, déiitaantes of 
the iw rT. 427" wat his brother Si- 
mon defeats the Nabateans, 428 ; 
makes peace with Bacchides, 429 ; 
restores divine worship, 430 ; defeats 
Demetrius’s captains, 440; renews 
the league with the Romans and Spar- 
tans, ib; his letter to: the Spartans, 
441 ; killed by Trvpho, 445. — 

Juppa taken by the Romans, il. 280; 
demolished, 319. 

Joseph »Cabi, high priest, ii. 121; is 
deprived, ib. 

Joseph, sen of Camus, made high priest, 
ii. 106; deprived, 113. 

Joseph, (Caiaphas) made high priest, 
ii. 42; deprived, 48. 

Joseph, son of a female physician, stirs 
up a sedition, i. 142. 

Joseph, son of Daleus, ti. 430. 

Joseph, a treasurer, 1. 527. 

Joseph, Herod’s uncle, i. 517; married 
Salome, ii. 210; discovers his in- 
Junction to kill Mariamne, is put to 
death, i. 517, 518; ii. 210, 211. 
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Joseph, son of Tu las, 1eproaches’ his 
uncle, i. 403; sent to Ptolmey, 
ib. ; his’ tax- catherer, 404; gues ta 
Syria, 405; his wealth and children, 
ib.; dies, 408, 

Joseph, son of Jacob, his dreams, i. 4; 
sold to the Ishmaelites, 47; his chas 
tity, 48; put in prison, 49 ; released, 
5} ; discovers his brethren, 58 ; tries 
them, 56 ; discovers himself, 58 ; his 
death, 62. 

Josephus made governor of Galilee, il 
285 ; his danger at ‘Paricheee, 288 ; 
reduces Tiberias, 290; is in great 
danger again, 408 ; his mother la. 
ments him#is dead, ib.; his speech 
tothe 'Tarichezns, i. 139; his stra. 
tagems, 140, 145; escapes a great 
danger, ll. 1389; goes to Tidverias, 
141; his wonderful dream, 144; goes 
to ‘Tarichexe, 150; his father put in 
chains, 408; his love to his couutry. 
436 ; is betrayed, 314; surrenders to 
Nicanor, 815; speech to his compa 
nions, ib. ; isin danger of his life, 
316; advises the casting of lots, 317, 
carried to Vespasian, ib. 3 speech to 
Vespasian, ib. ; honoured by Vespa. 
sian and ‘Titus, 160, 818; by Domi- 
tian and Domitia, bend a set at |i 
berty, 367 ; aduiea the Jews to sur 
rencer, 395, 417; accused of con. 
spiracy, 471; ‘Vitus gives him lands 
un Judea, 161; had three wives, ib. 
his children, ib. ; ; was greatly skillee 
in learning, 127; was a Pharisee, 129 
goes to Rome, ib. ; frees the Sep. 
phorites from fear, 131; stays in Ga- 
lilee, 153; his mddenation, ib. ; ; when 
he fitishel the Antiquities, 1.127 
when he was born, 128; appeals to 
Vespasian, ‘Vitus, and others, for the 
truth of his history, 477. 

Joshua son of Nun. See Jesus. 

Josiah, king of Judah, his piety, i. 888 
his donthy 339. 

Jotapata, besieged and demolistieds. ii ii. 
3038 et seq. 

Jotham, his parable, i. 166. 

Jotham, king of Judah, his death, i 
326. 

Ireneus the pleader, ii. 26. 

Isaac, i. 27. 

Isaiah. See Esaiah. 


Ushbosheth is made king, i. 219: mur 
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Ishmaa], i.) 27. 

Ishmael, murders Cortan, 1. 348, 

isis, her temple polluted and demo. 
ple us 46. 

Israelites carried captive into Media 
and Persia, i. 330. 

Istob, or Ishtob, king, 1. 231. 

[thamar, i. 97; his family loses the 
high priesthood, 260. 

Jubal, i. 44, 

. Jobpee") i. i106. 

Jucundus calumniates Aiea, te 
575. 

Jucundus, captain of horse, ii. 262 

Judadas, or Dedan, 1. 22. 

Judas, the Essene, 1. 445; 1. 171. é 

Judas, a Galilean, Bes, ye of a fourth 
sect among the Jews, il. 38, 41, 247. 

Judas, son of Jairus, is slain, u. 456. 

Judas, the Maccabee, 1. 412 ; succeeds 
his father, 413; ii. 167; speech to 
his men before a battle, i. 414; 1s 
victor, 415; comes to Jerusalem, 
and restores the temple worship, 416; 
takes vengeance on the Idumeans 
and others, 417; besieges the cita- 
del at Jerusalem, 420; made high 
priest, 424; alliance with the Ro. 
mans, ib.; fights Bacchides, 425 ; is 
killed, ib. 

Judas, son of Saripheus, or Sepphoreus, 
li. 18, 284. 

Judas, son of Ezekias, ringleader ofthe 
robbers, ii. 30, 242. 

Judea, it begins at Corer, 1. 472; a 
great earthquake in, 521 ; its fertility, 
ii. 488 ; its deseription, 295; lengti, 
breadth, and limits, 296; but lately 
known to the Greeks, 478; annexed 
to Syria, ii. 39; parted into five ju- 
risdictions, 1. 476; made tributary to 
the Romans, 475. 

Judges of the Hebrews, i. 370. 

Judges of the council in Syria and Phe- 
nicia, 1. 365° seven inferior Judges 
in every city, but an appeal from 
them to the great Sanhedrim at Je- 
rusalem, 1. 132, 1338. 

Julian of Bithynia, 11. 416. 

Justus of Tiberias, ii. 154; when he 
published his history, 156 ; condemned 
by Vespasian, but saved, 154. 

Justus, son of Pistus, stirs up sedition, 
n. 131. s 

zates, embraces the Jewish religion, ii. 

106; is circumcised, 108; succeeds 
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_Monobazus,.107 , dies, 112 ; his chil 
dren and brethren besieged in Jeru. 
salem, 485. 


Kervran, Abraham’s wife, 1. 32. 

King Solomon’s palace, 1. 272. 

Kings of David’s race, i. 345. 

Kittim, or Cethim, i. 21. 

Korah raises a sedition, t. 113; perishea 
with his followers, 116. 


Lasan, his fraud, i. 39. 

Laborosoarchod, ‘or Labosordacus, i 
3504 ; il. i 

Lamech, i. V4. 

Languages confounded, i. 20. 

Laodiceans, their letter in favour of the 
Jews, i. 489. 

Laws given the Israelites upon Mount 
Sinai, i. 87, 129; to be read on the 
feast of tabernacles, 182; to be 
learned by children, ib. ; order a re. 
bellious son to a stoned, i. 580; 
martial laws, 1. 516 ; the tables Ait 
law, 1. 88; law A Moses translated 
into Greek, Pref. 1. vu. 391; law 

made by Herod to sell ie 550; 


law carried in triumph at Rome, i “fk 
453, and note. _ 
Lentulus’s decree i ur of the Jews, 


1. 488. ‘ 
Beudae killed by Cains, ii. 75. 
Leprous persons obtain places of ho- 

nour, i. 105; are to live out of cities, 

i. dll. 

Letters of Solomon, and Hiram, and the 
Tyrians, 1. 264; of Xerxes to Ezra, 
370; of Artaxers xes to the governors 
near Judea, 383; of Antiochus the 
Great to Ptolemy, 401; of the Sama- 
ritans to Antiochus, 411; of Alexan. 
der Balas to Jonathan, 430; of Oni- 
as to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 432 ; 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra to Onias, 
433; of Demetrius to Jonathan and 
the Jews, 437, of Julius Ceasar to 
the Roman magistrates, and to the 
Sidonians, 485; of Mark Antony te 
the Tyrians, 495. 

Levites exempted from military func. 
tions, 1. 106 

Levite’s concubine abused,i. 158. 

Levitical tribe consecrated, 1. 104; 
their allowance, and how many cities 
belonged to them, 118. 

Liberius Maximus, ii. 456 
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Liberty granted the Jews by Demetrius, _ 


1. 431. 

Libya, i. 23. 

Longinus’s bravery, il. 392. 

Jongus kills ale li. 423 

Lot, i. 23. his wife, 28. 

Lupus Julius put to death, ii. 96. 

Lupus, governor of Mekanitris! il. 
470. oa 

Lycurgus, ii. 517. 

Lydda burnt, ii. 281. 

L.ysanias is put to death, i. 519. 

Lysias, 1. 414 et seq. 

Lysimachus obtains the government of 
the Hellespont, i. 390. . 


MaccaBess, i. 412. 

Macedonians governed by a Roman 
proconsul, 1. 269. 

Macheras, i. 506; ii. 197. 

Macherus surrenders to Bassus, ii. 456. 

Machines of the Romans, 11. 888; for 
casting stones, 308. 

Madai, or Medes, i. 20. 

Madianites, or Midianites, bring Israel 
into. subjection, 1. 1647 Moses makes 
war upon them and beats them, 127; 


their women seduce the Israelites, 
124, 
Magician, an Egyptian one, ii. 260. 
Magog, i. 22. 
Mahlon, son of Elimelech, i. 1738. 
Malchus, i. 488; 501; 1.192. 
Malichus, a Jewish commander, ii. 186 ; 


poisons Antipater, 1.493 ; a great dis- 


sembler, ib.; is killed by a device 


of Herod, ib. 
Manaem, or Manahem, 1. 325. 
Manahem, an Essene, i. 544. 
Manahem, son of Judas, 11. 130, 274, et 
SCY. 

Manasseh, king, carried into captivity, 
1, 336; is sent back, and dies, 337. 
Manasseh, marries Sanballet’s daugh- 

ter, i. 386; high priest of the Sama. 
riians, 408. 
Manna from heaven, i. 82. 
Manneus, son of Lazarus, u. 410. 
Manoah, i. 170, 
Manslaughter, suspected, how purged, 
| ih 38, 


Marcus, or Murcus, president of Syria, . 


i, 492; ii. 186. 

Marcus, fi. 99 ef seg. 

Stariamne, Agrippa senior’s daughter, 
i. 51, 250, married to Archelaus, ii. 
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116; divorced, 246, married to De 
metrius, 117. 

Mariamne, or Miriam, Moses’s sister, 
dies, 1. 118. 

Mavizinn’ married to Herod, ti, 188; 
grows angry with Herod, i. 529; ti. 
210; is put to death, 1. 531; her eu- 
logium, ib.; her sons Strang! led, il. 

Mariamne, daughter of Josephus and 
Olympias, i. “52. 

Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high 
priest, it. 224, 

Marion, tyrant, 1. 494. 

Marriage of free men with slaves un. 
lawful, 1. le 

Marsyas, i Il. 53, 58, 60. | 

Mary, eats her own child, i. 425. 

Mathusala, 1. 14. 

Mattathias, sreat-grandsom of Asamo- 
neus, refuses to sacrifice to an idol, 
and persuades the Jews to fight on 
the Sabbath, i. 412; exhorts his sons 
to defend the law, 413; dies, ib. 

Matthias, high priest, ll. 99. 

Matthias Curtus, ii. 128. 

Matthias, son of Margalothus, ii. 18, 
234 ; he and his partners are burnt 
alive, 20. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, made high 
priest, il. 12, 124; he is deprived, 20 

Matthias, Jose iiiis) s father, u. 128, 

Matthias, son of Boethus, calls in Simen 
to his aid, and is put to death by him, 
ii. 407. 

Maximus (Liberius,) il. 456. 

Maximus (‘Trebellius,) ii. 288. 

Meal, the purest used in the. Jewish ob 
lations, 102. 

Meirus, son of Belgas, 11. 430. 

Melas, 1. 576. | 

Melchisedeck, 1. 26. 

Memucan, i. 376. 

Menes, or Mineus, built Memphis, i. 275, 

Mephibosheth highly favoured by David, 
1. 230, 245. | 

Mesha, king of Moab, 1. 306. 

Meshech, one of the three holy chil. 
iy 350. 

Messalina, ii. 117. 

Mestrei, or Mitzraim, sistas i. 
at: 

Metellius, a Roraan, ii. 275, 

Micah the prophet, quoted in Jeremiah, 
i. 34] 

Micaiah, the prophet, i. 299, 300. 
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Mice spoil the country of Ashdod, 1. 
178; five golden mice, 179. 

Michal married to David, 1.199; saves 
David’s life, 201. 

Milk &c. offered by Abel, i. 14. 

Minucianus (Annius,) ii. 75, 78, 

Misael, one of the three holy children, 
i. 350. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, 1. 479 ; 
brings succours to Ceasar in Egypt, 
480 ;.11. 183. 

Mithridates, king of Parthia, 1. 462. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, dies, 1. 473. 

Mithridates, a Parthian, marries Arta- 
banus’s daughter, i. 71; taken pri- 
soner, ib.; set at liberty, 72 5; expe- 
dition against the Jews, and gets 
Anileus, ib. } 

Mitzraim, 1. 21, 

Modius Auquicolus, 11. 183, 137, 142. 

Monobazus, brother of Izates, is king 
after his brother’s death, u. 112. 

Monobazus, king of Adiabene, u. 106; 

_ his death, 107. 

Moon eclipsed, 1. 20. 

Moses, his character, Pref. i. vill. ; his 
birth foretold, 63 ; how born and saved, 
64, 65; why.called Moses, n. 496 ; 
adopted by Thermusis, 1.66 ; brought 
up to succeed her father, ib.; tram- 
ples on the crown, ib. ; made gene- 
ral of the Egyptian army, and beats 
the Ethiopians, 67 ; marries Tharbis, 
68 ; flies out of Egypt, ib. ; sees the 
burning bush at Sinai, 69; appointed 
to deliver the Israelites, ib.; does 
miracles and hears the most sacred 
name of God, 69, 70; returns to 
Egypt, 70; works miracles before 
Pharaoh, 71 ; leads the Israelites out 
of Egypt, 74; their number, ib. ; his 
prayer, 76; leads the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, ib. ; makes the 
bitter water sweet, 80 ; brings water 
out of the rock, 88; beats the Ama- 
lekites, 84; brings the tables of the 
covenant, 83; stays forty days upon 
Mount Sinai, 89; confers the priest- 
hood on Aaron, 97; offers sacrifices 
at the tabernacle, 98; receives laws 
and commands at the tabernacle, 82, 
104; numbers the people, 106; gives 
arders for their marching, 107; sends 
spies to seach the land of Canaan, 
{08; quells the faction of Corah, 115; 
ais justice. ib. ; his prayer to God, ib.; 
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cleanses the people, 119; desircys 
Sihon and Og, 120; defeats the kings 
of Midian, 127; appoints Joshua his 
successor, 128; his predictions be. 
fore his death, 130; his song, L4i ; 
blesses Joshua, 142; is surrounded 
with a cloud, and disappears, 143; his 
death greatly lamented by the people, 
ib.; his great authority, 110; his 
books laid up in the temple, i. 3838 ; 
what they contain, il. 476°; called by 
Manetho, Osarsiph, 498, 499; allowed 
by the Egyptians, to be a divine man, 
ib. ; the a@e’ in which he lived, 511 ; 
his virtue and great actions, ib.; his 
posterity honoured by David, 1. 255 

Mosoch, or Meshech,.1. 20. 

Mucianus, president of Syria, mu. 329, 
359, 365, 366, 367. | 

Mundus ravishes Paulina, il. 45, et seq: 

Musical: instruments of the Jews de- 
scribed, i. 249. 

Mysian war, 11.449. 

Mytgonus, king, 1. 485, 


Naaman, daughter of Lamech, 1. 15 
Naash, or Nahash, king, 1. 260; wars 


against the Israelites, 186. 
Nabal, a foolish n 209. 
Nabolassar, or Na lassar, king of 


Babylon, i. 483. 

Naboth, 7. 296. 

Nabuchodonosor, or Nabuchadnezzar, 
ii. 483 ; conquers a great part of Sy- 
ria, i. 340; lays a tax upon the Jews, 
ib. ; sacks Jerusalem, 341, 345; his 
famous dream, 350; his golden image, 
352; lives among the beasts, 858 ; 
dies, ib. 

Nabuzaradan plunders and burns the 
temple, 1. 346. 

Nacebus, 1. 573, 578. 

Nadab, king of Israel, 1. 289. 

Nahum, i. 826; his prophecy concern. 
ing Nineveh, ib. 

Naomi, Elimelech’s wite, 1. 178. 

‘Nathan the prophet, i. 227, 238, 254 

Nazarites, i. 118; 1. 98. 

Nechao, or Necho, i. 89; conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 340. 

Nehemiah, 1.373 ; his love to bis wen. 
try, ib. ; exhorts tle people to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, 374. 

Neriglissor, king, 4. 484. 

Nero made emperor, ii. 1175 his death. 
ii. 358. ' 
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Netir, a Galilean, i. 308. 

Nicanor, i. 411; ii. 3145 sent against 
Judas, i. 423; defeated and killed, 
424, 

Nicanor, a friend of Titus, wounded 
with an arrow, u. 387. 

Nicaso married to Manasseh, 1. 386. 

Nicaule, or Nitocris, 1. 275. 

Niceteria, or festival for the victory 
over Nicaner, i. 424. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, the Jews’ advo- 
cate, i. 400, 552; is sent to Herod by 
Augustus, Pago a speech before 
Augustus, il. , 240; exagge- 
rates iMewheantn Ss aot. 14, 232; his 
brother Ptolemy, 239. 

Niger of Perea, il. 281, 285, 294, 250 ; 
his wonderful escape, 295, 

Niglissar, i. 354, ’ 

Nimrod, or Nebrodes, i. 19. 

Nisroch, or Araske, a temple at Nine- 
veh, i. 334. 

Noah; or Noe, i. 16; is saved in the 
ark, ib. ef seg.; invocates God after 
the deluge, 18; God answers, 1b. ; 
laws given to him, ib.; genealogy, 
22; death, 18. | 

Norbanus Fiaccus’s letter in behalf of 

_ the Jews, 1. 

Norbanus (anot slain, ii. 83. 

Oxapran, « protector of the true pro. 
phets, i. 294, ef seq. 

Obed, the prophet, i. 327. 

Og, his iron bed, i..120, 121. 

Oil used in the oblations, 1. 102 ; con- 
sumed by the seditious, 11. 4105; pre- 
pared by the foreigners not used by 
the Jews, i. 400; ti. 287. 

Olympias, Herod’s daughter, 11. 7; is 
married to Joseph, son of Herod’s 
brother, il, 224. 

Olympius, Jupiter’s image, i. 75. 

Olympus sent to Rome, i. 577, 578 ; ii. 
221. 

Umm, king of Israel, 1. 291, 292. 

On, the son of Peleth, 1. 115. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, sueceeds in the 
nigh priesthood, i. 389. 

Unias, the son of Simon, made high 
priest, i. 403 ; causes great troubles, 
409, 

‘Jnias, brother of Jesus, or Jason, made 
high priest, 1. 514. 

Onias and Dositheus saved Egypt from 
ruio, i. 502. 
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Onias, son of Onias, flies mto Egypt w 
432; 1. 166, 469; his letter to Ptole 
my and Cleopatra, 1. 432; their an: 


swer, 433; he builds the temple 
Onion, 433 ; that temple is shut up, 
i. 470, 


Onias procures rain in a famine by his 
prayers, i. 470 ; is stoned te death, 2b. 

Ophellius, i. 498; ii. 190. 

Opobalsamum, i. 277, 3038, 473. 

Oracle concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, ii. 417, 431; concerning 
a great prince to arise in Judea, 432. 

Oreb, a king of Midian, i. 165. 

Orodes, it. 43. 

Oronna, see Araunah. 

Osarsiph, see Moses. 

Otlniel, i. 161. 

Otho, emperor, ii. 359 ef seg. 


Pacorus, ii. 111; redeems his wife and 
concubines, 1. 458. 

Pacorus, the king of Parthia’s son, gets 
possession of “Syria, 1. 497; lays a 
plot to catch Hyrcanus and Phasanlud, 
498; marches against the Jews, ii, 
189; admitied inti Jerusalety; 190; 
pbainii in battle, i. 505. 

Pa geants, or Pegmata, at Titus’s te 
umph, i li. 452. 


- Pallas, Felix’s brother, if. 120, 258. 


Palm-trees, famous, 1. 308, 473 3 i 1.177, 
356. 

Pannychis, ii. 218, 

Pappinius, u. 77. 

Pappus, seit into Samaria by Antigo. 
nus, 1.507 5 11.198." 

Paradise described, i. 12. 

Parthians possess thémselvés of Syria, 
and endeavour to settle Antigonns i in 
Judea, ii. 189; their expedition into 
Judea, i. A497; besiege Jerusalem, 
and take the city and “teiople, ib., ed 
seq. ; their -perfidiousness, 498 ;. ii. 
190. 

Passover, a festival, i. 73, 103, ‘AT0': pili. 
25; manner Le its oehebration, il. 
440 ; called the feast of unleayened 
byéad, 1. 470; ii. 25, 377; on the 
i4th day of Nisan, i. 369; ii. 377; 
‘numerous sacrifices then ofiered, and 
vast numbers come up to it, ii, 25 
238; from the 9th hour to the 111th, 
and not less than ten to one paschal - 
lamb, 1i. 440. 

Faulina ravisned,. ii. 45, 


% 
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Paulinus, a tribune, i. 314. 

Paulinus succeeds Lupus, 11. 470; he 
plunders and shuts up the temple 
Onion, ib. 

Pedanius, ii. 221; ii. 422. 

Pekah slays Pekahiah, and succeeds 
him, i. 326 ; he defeats the king of 
Judah, 327; he is slain by Hoshea, 
328, 

Pekahiah, king of Israel, i. 326. 

Pentecost, a festival, i. 103; i. 28; 
whence its name, 241; vast numbers 
came to it, ib.; the priests attended 
the temple in the night, i. 431; the 
Jews did not then take journeys, i. 
450. 

Perea subdued by the Romans, ii. 354 
et seq. 

Pergamens’ decree in favour of the 
Jews, 1. 490. 

Persians, their seven principal families; 
i. 363; their king is watched during 
his sleep, ibe} ‘their Jaw forbade 
strangers’ to Be their king’ S wives, 
376 ; seven men were the interpreters 
of their laws, ib.; their royal robes, 
380. 


Petilius Cerealis, the proconsul, reduces 


the Germans, i. 449. 
Petronius, governor of Egypt, i. 538; 
supplies Herod with corn, ib. 
Petrontus (Publius) president of Syria, 


ii. 63; sent with an army to Jerusa- . 


lem by Caius, to set up his statue in 
the temple, ib. ; 253; endeavours to 
prevent it, and save the Jews, 254; 
his edict against the Dorites, 99. 

Petus (Cxsennius,) his expedition into 
Commagena, ll. 457, 

Phalion, i. 471; i. 176. 

Phannius, son of Samuel, 1. 337. 

Pharisees, a sect, i. 453; 11. 40, 174; 
envy Hyrcanus, i. 453; opposite to 
the Sadducees in principles, ib.; their 
great authority, li. 8, 9; especially 
in the reign of Alexandra, i i. 464 ; 11. 
174; refuse the oaths of allegiance 
to Cesar and Herod, ii. 9; their un- 
written traditions, i. 441, 454; their 
moderation in inflicting punishments, 
ib.; the common people side with 
ther; ib. ; areskilfulinthelaw i. 143. 

Pharnaces, i. 473. 

Phasaelus, son of Antipater, i. 4795 ii. 
482; his death, i. 500; 11. 192. 

Phasaelus, son of Herod, ii. 7. 


Pheroras, 1. 479; 11. 182; hates Sa- 
lome’s children, i. 566; makes Alex- 
ander jealous of his wife Glaphyra, 
567; provokes Herod to anger, ib. 
571; lays the blame upon Salome, 
567; enters into friendship with An. 
tipater, ii. 8; hated by Herod, 9; or. 
dered to retire to his tetrarchy, 10. 

Pheroras’s wife pays the fine laid upon 
the Pharisees, 1. 9; associates with 
the other court ladies, 8; charged 
with getting poison, 10; her confes- 
sion, ib. 

Philip, Herod’s son by Cleopatra, ii. 7 
224; brother of Archelaus, 245; wnat 
Herod left him by his will, 22; what 
Cesar gave him, 34; tetrarch ot Gan. 
ee ang ‘Tpaah onitic, and Paneas, 

; he dies, 49; his eulogium, 1b. 

Philig, a Galilean, i 1. 308. 

Philip made regent of Syria during Eu. 
pator’s minority, 1. 420. . 

Philip, king of Syria, i. 460, 462, 

Philip, of Macedon slain, 1. 386. 

Philippion marries Alexandra, and is 
killed by his father, i. 479; un. 183. 

Philo, chief deputy of the Jews to 
Cwitiey u. 62. 

Philostephanus, 1. ae 

Phineas, son of Cl us, ll. 342. 

Phineas, son of Eleazar, slays Zimri and 
Gésbis i. 126; leads the Israelites 
against the Midianites; 1275, nis 
speech to the Jews, 153; is fan 
high priest, 155; the high priest- 
hood returns to hi fanily, 260. 

Phineas, son of Eli, . 175; high priest, 
177-; is slain, ib. 

Phrdatés; king of the Parthians, i. 512 , 
his death, u. 43. 

Phraataces, son of Phraates, i. 45. 

Phul, or Pul, king, 1. 325. 

Phurim, a festival, i. 384. 

Phut, the planter of Libya, 1. 23. 

Pilate (Pontius,) occasions tumults a 
mong the Jews, il. 44; causes a great . 
slaughter of them, O52: and of the 
BAdndaitans, 47; is accused for it 
and sent to Ratna 1b. 

Pillars erected by the children of Seth, 
j.15; Corinthian pillars in Solomon's 
palace, 273; in Herod’s temp! 
3853. 

Piso, governor of Rome, | i. 54. ie en 

Pitholaus, i. 476, 479; ii. 180. ad 

Placidus skirmishes ‘with ToReRaOR ee 
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145, 159; his other actions, in 300, 
301, 314, 830, et seg. 

Plague ainonie the Israelites, 1.251, 252. 

Polemo, king not Cilicia, i. 117: 

Polemo, king of Pontus, ii. 101 

Polity’ of the Jews after the captivity, 1. 
369. 

Polhio, a Pharisee, i, 511, 544; 

Pompedius, i. 77. 

Pompey the Great goes to Damascus, i. 
471; ii. 176; to Jerusalem, 1. 473; 
if. 177; the city delivered up to bien, 
i. 473; takes the temple bv force, 
474; ti. 178; the Jews send him a 
golden vine, i. 471 ; goes into the ho- 
ly of holies, AT ; 4 178; meddles 
with nothing’ in‘ the temple; 1. 475 ; 
hears the cause between Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, 472 ; determines it 
in favour of Hyrcanus, 


Epirus, 479. 

Poppea favours the Jews, ti. 121, 

Porcius Festus. See Festus. 

Presents sent to Joseph, 1. 55. 

Priests, if maimed, are excluded from 
the altar and temple; i 1. LOG, 495 ; not 
to marry several sorts of women, i. 
106,475; washed their hands and 
fect before they ‘ministered, i. 90 ; 
succeed one another according ti 
their courses, ii. 507; their allow- 
ances, i. 101, et seg.; 118; their 
courses twenty-four, 255; very nu- 
merous, it. 507; two families from 
Aaron’s two sons, 1. 177; their offices 
and employments, ii. 507, 514; their 
sacred garments, i. 93 , ic 388 ; 
priests and Levites exempted from 
taxes by Xerxes, i. 871; none but 
priests of the posterity of Aaron might 

_ burn incense at the temple, 1. 34» 
not to drink wine in their sacred g gar. 
ments, 106; priesthood a marx of 
nobility among the Jews, iis 128. 

Thigh priest not to be the son of a cap. 
tive woman, i. 453; to marry a vir- 
gin, and not to touch a dead body, 

106; the prophets, and sanhedrim, 
were to determine difficult causes, 
133 ; several at the same time in tater 

“ages, ii. 337,407; to succeed by 
birth, 515; elected by ‘ot among the 
seditious, 11. 836; abolish the regular 
succession, ib.; Herod made the high 
nriests till his death, 11. 106 ; a series 
ay! 


ie ‘5 


bi.’ 


and makes 
war upon Aristobulus, ib.; flies into’ 
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from Aaron to the destruction of tne: 
temple by Titus, 124°; another series, 
from the building of the temple to the 

captivity, i, 346 ; high priests’ robes 

kept by the Romans, 11. 106 ; where: 
they were laid up, 1.547; 1. 48, 

high priest’s ornaments described, i. - 
94; 1. 385. 

High ‘priesthood translated from one fa- 
mily to another, 1 i. 177; of Onias at 
Heliopolis, i. 421, 453; i. 125; va- 
cant at Jornsalers for four years, 1. 
430; Herod, Antiochus Epiphanes 
and Aristobulus deprive high priests 
of their office which others held. for 
life, i.514; taken from Jesus, and 
given to Simon, 539; settled upon 
the family of Aaron, ni. 124, 

Priests’ lands.in the days of Joseph free 
from tax, 1. 61. 7 

Primogeniture, its privileges sold by 
Bsait,{i 1. 44 

Primus (Antonius, ) marches against Vi 
tellius, and kills him, 11. 359, 387. 

Priseus (Tyrannius,) i. 252. 

Priscus kills Jonathan, ti. 422.. 

Privileges granted the Jews by Alexan. 
der the Great, iu. 501. 

Prophecies of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, 11. 352; 432. 

Prophecy of Isaiah, accomplised, i. 432. 

Prophecies. covid not agree to the 
events, if the world were governed 
by chance, i. 358, et seq. 

Prophets, excepting Daniel, chiefly tore. 
told calamities, 5, 358 ; greatly to be ° 
esteemed, 1. 302, 

Prophets (false ones) suborned: by the 
Jewish tyrants, 1. 480. 


- Proseuche, or houses of prayer, among 


the Tews, i. 150. , 

Prostitution of the body, a most heinous: 
crime, 1. 132. 

Providence asserted, i. 359. 

Pseud-Alexander, li, 853, 

Ptolemy, the administrator of Herod’s 
kingdom, 1. 566, 576; ii, 188. 

Ptolemy, the brother of Cleopatra, poi. 
soned by her, i. 919, 

Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus of Da. 
mascus, ib. 2d. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, i 401; he dies, 409. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, Phiiepater, or uz. 
pator, 1, 401, 4033; 11, 502, 

Ptolemv. the sen of Jamblicas, 1.48? 
i, ‘88, 
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tttolemy Lathyrus, i. 452; ii. 173; driven 
out of his kingdom, 1.459 ; makes an 
alliance with Alexander, and breaks 
it, 458; defeats Alexander’s army, 
ib.; his cruelty, ib. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagus, obtains Egypt, 
after the death of Alexander the Great, 
i. 890; takes Jerusalem, and carries 
many Jewsinto Egypt, ib. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second king 
of Egypt of that race, Pref. i. vil. ; his 
skill in mechanic arts, i. 395; pro- 
cures a translation of the law of Mo. 
ses, 391; ii. 502 ; sets a vast number 

-of the Jews free, ib. ; sends a letter to 
the high priest, 1.°394; his liberal 
oblations and piesents, 395 et seq. 

‘Ptolemy Philometer, i. 409, 432; il. 
‘602; he and his queen Cleopatra\ per- 

mit Onias to build the c«mpie Onion, 
i..433 ; expedition into Syna, 436 ; 
is wounded and dies, 437. 

Ptolemy, son of Meneus, 1. 466, 471, 
494; prince of Chalcis, 479 ; he mar- 

- ries: Alexandra, -ib. 

Ptolemy, the murderer of Simonthe Mac. 
cabee, i. 447; murders Johny Hyr- 
canus’s mother and brothers, 448. 

Ptolemy Physcon, i. 409, 451 ; 11,502, 

“Pudens engages in a duel with Jona. 
than, andis killed, ii. 422. 

‘Parple robes worn by Chaldean kings, 
i.°855 5 by the Persian kings, 363, 
‘B81; Joseph is clothed: in purple by 
Pharaoh, 1. 52. 

Pygmalicn, king of Tyre, it. 482. 

Pythian, or Apollo’s temple, built by 
“Herod, 1.562. 


Quapra‘tus (Ummidius,) 1. 115. 

Quails fall upon the: camp of Israel, 1. 

‘Sl. 

“Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia comes to 
‘Solomon, 1. 276, 277. 

Quirinus, or Cyrenius, sent by Cesar 
to tax Syria, 1.39, 


“Rassasres (Themasius,) i. 364. 

Rachel, i..39; steals and conceais her 
father’s idols, 40. 

Raguel, i. 65 ; his advice:to Moses for 
the government of the Israelites, 86. 

‘Rahab, an inn-keeper at Jericho, i..144 ; 
her life saved, 146. 

“Rambow, i. 18. 

Ramesses, king of Egypt, ii. 480, 
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Rapsaces, or Rabshakeh, i. 332 ; his 
speech to the people of Jerusalem, 
ib. 

Rathumus, or Rheum, i. 362. 


Rationale, or breast-plate of judgment 


of the high priest. 1..94, 100. 

Raven sent out of the ark, 1.17. 

Rebeka, i. 23; demanded for a wife to 
Isaac, 33; bears twins, 34; imposes 
upon her husband, 36. ; 

Recem, or Rekem, king, 1. 127. 

Records of the Tyrians, 11. 481 

Regulus (Emilius,) i. 75. 

Rehoboam succeeds Solomon, i. 2813 
ten tribes revolt, 282; builds and ‘orti- 
fies several towns, 285 ; has eighteen 
wives and thirty concubines, 1b. dies, 
287. ee.) 

Revenues of, Celesyria, Pheenicia, Ju- 
dea, and Samaria, 1. 404. 

Rezin, king of Syria, 1. 327. 

Rezon,,Solomon’s enemy, 1. 280. 


Riches deposited in David’s monument 


1; 257. 
Rod of Aaron, 1. 117. 
Roman army described, ii. 298. 
Roman senate’s decree in favour of the 
Jews, 1. 481. 
Rubrius Gallus, ii. 449. 
Rue of a prodigious magnitude, 11.454, 


Rutus, ii.20, 241, 243. 
‘Rufus (an Egyptian) takes Eleazar nm 


soner, ll. 455. 

Rufus (Terentius or Turnus) left,,witn 
an army at Jerusalem, takes Simon, 
1. 445. 


Ruth g.eans in, Booz’s: field, 1.;.174 


married to Booz, and.is. the. mother 
of Obed, 175. 


Sanparu-pay kept very, strictly, by the 


Essens, ii. 249; Sabbath, so. called 


from .the Egyptian; word Sabo, nh. - 


5G0 ;. superstitiously observed. by the 
Jews, i. 412; i1. 178; they are ad. 
vised, by Matthias; to defend: them. 
selves.on.the Sabbath-day, 1,412, 
and by Jonathan, 428; allowed to 
repel, but not to attack an enemy,on 
that day, ii.. 58 ; Antiochus forces the 
Jews, 10, break. the. Sabbath, i1, 447 
| spent.in reading the law, 1. 9533, ush 
ered. in,and ended, with. the sound «f 
a trumpet, 11. 363; Jews, on that day 
-dined-at the sixth hour, ii. 150; the 
editious kill the Romans on the Sa» 
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bath-day, 275; unlawful to travet far 
on the Sabbath-day, i. 450 ; pretended 
to be unlawful either to make war or 
peace on the Sabbath-day, ii. 333 ; 
not allowed by some, evea in case of 
necessity, to take arms either on the 
Sabbath-day, or the evening before, 
ii. 141. 

Sabbatic river, it. 450. 

Sabbeus, i. 483. 

Sabbion discovers Alexander’s destin 
to Herod, 1. 515. 

Sabinus, Cxesar’s steward in Judea, si. 
25, 240; he accuses Archelaus, 26; 
falls heavy upon the Jews, 28, 

Sabinus, one of the murderers of Caius, 
li. 95; kills himself, 96. 

Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, takes 
the Capitol, ii. 368; is killed by Vi- 
tellius, ib. “« 

Sabinus, by birth a Syrian, a man of 
great valour, ii. 414. 

Sacrifices were either private or public, 
101; all or part only burnt, ib. ; how 
ufiered, ib. ; how sincofferings were 
offered, ib.; those of swine forbid- 
den, i. 410; Titus desires John not 
to leave off the sacrifices, 1. 417; 
sacrifices fom, Ceesar’s prosperity, ii. 
254; omission thereof, the beginning 
of the Jewish war, 272; offerings of 
foreigners usually received by the 
Jews, but now prohibited by the se- 
ditious, ib. ; what parts were due to 
the priests, i. 118; none but Jews 
to overlook the sacrifices in the tem- 
ple, 11, 121; not to be tasted till the 
oblation is over, i. 406; not to be 
bought by hire of an harlot, i. 131 ; 
meat-offerings joined to bloody sacri- 
fices, 101 et seq. ; notto Le abused to 
luxury, 1. 515 ; ought te be without 
blemish, 1. 106; what were burnt of- 
ferings, 101; animals 1.ot offered till 
the eighth day after their birth, 102; 
wine and oil reserved for  sacrifi- 
ces, consumed by the ary ee il. 
410. 

Sadduc stirs up sedition, ii. 40. 

Sadducees deny fate, i. 4415 contrary 


to the Pharisees, 453; observe only: 


the written law, ib.: opinions, i. 40, 

251; the rich men on their side, i. 

453. 

~ Suges or wise men among the Israelites, 
fa 263. 
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Salatis king of Egypt, ti. 479. 

Salmrianeser, or Shoksepanan invades 
Syria and Phoenicia, and carries the 
ten tribes away, 1. 3380. 

Salome charges her husband with adul- 
tery, 1. 518 ; ; sends a bill of divorce 
to her second husband, 533; envies 
Herod’s sons and me wives, 550, 
535; clears herself, tb., Herod for. 
cesher to be married to Alexas, ii. 6. 

Salome, grand- daughter of Herod the 
Great 110 525 sickest] to Philip the 
eerie and afterwards to Aristobu- 
lus, ib. 

Salt sown woh the ruins of a demo. 


lished town, 1. 167. 
Samacha, i. loz | 
Samaria built, Bi 292 : _whence its name 


derived, ib. ; , besieged by the Syrians, 
and wonderfully relieved, i. 310, 
311; besieged again, suffers famine, 
is taken and leveled with the ground, 
452; ii, 169. 

Samaritans, a colony from Cutha, i. 
331, 349 ; pretend to be the posterity 
of Joseph, 388; some times deny and 
sometimes profess themselves Jews, 
331, 388,411; harass the Jews un. 
der Onias, 1.403; pretend to be S:- 
donians, 411; their temple ‘upon 
Mount Gerizzim, ib.; pollute. the 
iernple of Jerusalem, i. 425 are ene. 
mies to the Jews, i. 370; it. 114; 
dispute with the Jews in Egppt about 
their Femapins i. 483; call Antiochus 
a god, w. 411. 

Sameas, i. 483, 511, 544; his speech 
against Hetods 483 ; ; is ‘honoured by 
Herod, 484, 

Sarnpsigeramus; king, i. 101. 

Samson’s birth, i. 170; marries a Phi- 
listine woman, 171; kills a lion, ib.; 
proposes a riddle, 1b.; burns the 
corn, ib. ; is delivered up to the Phi- 
listines, 172; slays them with the 
jawbone of an ass, ib.; carries the 
gate of Gaza away, ib; falls in love 
with Delila, ib. ; is betrayed by her, 


» and his eyes put out,.173; pulls a 


house down upon the. Philistines, ib. 
Samuel! born, and consecrated to God, 
1. 176; God calls him, ib. ; conquers 
the Philistines, 181; his sons prove 
bad judges, 182; 1s offended at the’ 
people’s demanding a king, ib. ; tells 
the people the manners “of a king, 
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182 et seq. ; threatens Saul with the 
loss of his kingdom, 194; anoints Da- 
vid, 195; dies, 209; is raised, and 
foretels Saul’s death, 213. 

Janhedrim, their power, 1. 484. 

Japinius, 1. 571. 

Sapphora. See Zippora. 

Sarai, or Sarah, Abiaham’s wife, i. 23; 
goes with him into Egypt, 24; the 
king falls in love with her, ib. her 
death, 32. - 

Saramalla, i. 498; 11. 190. 

Sardians, their, decree in favour of the 
Jews, 1. 491. 

Sarepta, its widow, 1. 222, 

Sarmatians invade Mysia, i Il. 449, 

Saturninus (Sentiu : ) i, 477, Bot li. 


13} 221. 
Saul, i. 183; seeks his father’s asses, 
iD; ede anoints him, ibs? ts 


made king, 185; pronises to assist 
the Gileadites, 1865 is inaugurated 
again, 187 ; conquers the Philistines, 
191; his wars and family, 192; 
malice war on the Amalekites, 193; 

spares Agag against God’s eden radia, 
ib. ; for Twhich Samuel foretels the 
loss of his kingdom, 194; his cruel 
order for murdering AaWe ch and 
the priests, 205 ; he consults with a 
necromantic woman, 213; his death, 
217. 

Saulus, il. 123. 

Scaurus, ii. 176, 179; returns into Sy- 
ria, i. 470; raises the siege of Je 
salem, 471; expedition into Arabia, 
475. 


‘Scopas defeated by Antiochus, i. 401, 


Sea divided, i. 76, 

Sebas, or Sheba, the son of Hus, i. 249. 

Sects of the Jews, 1.441; 1.49, 129, 247. 

Sedition among the priests, ii. 120; se- 
dition of Korah and his followers, i. 
112, of the Israelites, 109; quelled 
by Joshua: ib.: at Cesarea, | ie BLD 

Sejanus put to death, ii. 56. 

Seleucus Nicator possesses Syria, 1. 
390; his bounty towards the Jews, 
400. 

Seleucus Soter, i. 408. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus Grypus, i. 
460.; his death, ib. 

Sellum, or Shallum, i. 325. 

Sem, or Shem, i. 19; his posterity, 22. 

Semel, or Shimei, 1. 239, 244, 257 § 3 is 
put {9 death, 261. 
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Semelius, 1.3862." 

Sempronius (Caius,) i. 451. 

Sennacherib makes war on Hezekiah, 
1, 332; his death, 854. 

Senate of Rome’s decree concerning 
the Jews, 1.424; they renew their 
league with the Jews, 481 ; another 

decree of theirs vie eid the Jews, 
489, 

Sepphoris.burnt, i. 32 ; 
phus, 157. : 

Serebeus, i. 366. 

ee general, 1. 412. 
Serpent deprived both of speech, and 
feet, 1. 13. 

Servilius (Publius, 
lesians in fave 

Seth, son of Ada 
pillars, ib. 

Sethos, king of Egypt, 11. 492, 

Sethosis, or Sesostris, 11. 480. 

Seventygtwo interpreters sent by Elea- 
zar with the books of the law, i. 395 : 
arrive at Alexandria, 397 ; bring witr 
them the law, ib.; they wash in tne 
sea before they begin, 399; they 
finish in seventy-two days, 1b. 

Sextus Cesar, 1. 483; it. 184; is slasm 
by Cecilius Bassus, 185. 

Shallum, i i, 825. \ 

Shalmanezer. See Salmanassar. 

Shamegar succeeds Ehud, 1. 162. 

Sheba, 1. 246, 249. 

Shechemites mect Alexander the Great, 
1° 3838. 

Shekel, a coin, 1. 97. 

Shem, 1. 19; his posterity, 23. 

Shield, a token of a league between the 
Jews and the Romans, 1. 481. 

Shimei, i. 239, 244, 257; put to death, 
260. 

Ships sent to Pontus and Thrace under 
Abkaziah, i. 304. 

Shishack, or Sesac, king ve Egypt, « 
229, 281, 286. 

Sibas, or Ziba, 1. 230, 289; Saul s freed 
man, 244. 

Sibbechai, the Hittite, i. 248. 

Sicarii, or banditti, flee to Alexandria, 
it. 468; cannot be forced to own Cae. 
sar, 469. 

Sichon, or Sihon, conquered, i. 120. 

Sidon, i. 22. 

Signs appearing: before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it, 431, 

Silas, governor, i. 100, 129 


taken by Jose- 


his letter to the Mi. 
the Jews, i. 489 
5; his posterity’s 


a> 


Siles, tyrant of Lys: as, i471. 

Silas, an attendant on king Agrippa se- 
nior, ii. 57,100; becomes trouble- 
some to the king, ib. ; is killed, 103. 

Silo, the Roman captain, i. 503. 

Silo, or Shiloh a town where the taber- 
nacle was fixed, i. 150. 

Silva, governor of Judea, i..459; be- 
sieges Masada, 460. 


Silver of little value in the days of Solo. 


mon, 1. 278. 
Simeon, il. 337. 
Simon, son of Boethus, made high priest, 
39; his daughter married to He- 
rod, ib.; he is deprived, ii. 12. 


Bibitguts the Just, i. 394, 403. 


Simon, son of | sy the high priest, 
dies, 1. 408, — m 
Simon the Essene, ti. 37. 


Simon, son of Giora, it. 281, 359 ; fights 


with the zealots, 360; conquers | Idu- | 


and_re- 


445 ; put to 


mea, 3861; made prisoner 
obec nd "is the triumph, 4 
death at the triumph, 452. 


Simon, brother of Judas and Jonathan, 


beats the enemy in Galilee, i, 413; 
made captain of the Jews, 424; his 
speech to them, 444; made their 
prince, ib.; high priest, 445; killed 
by Ptclemy his son- in-law, 447. 
Simon, captain of the Idumeans at Jeru- 
salem, li. 344, 


Simon, a life-guard man. to Josephus, 


ii.) 139. 
Simon of Jerusalem, ii. 101. 
Simon, a magician, u. 116. 
Simon, a Pharisee, ii. 143. 


, Simon, a servant of Herod, assumes the 


crown, il. 80. 


Simon, son of Saul, ti. 277. 
Simon persuades the people to exclude 


Agrippa from the temple, n. 101. 
Sisera oppresses the Israelites, 1. 
is killed by Jael, 1b. 
Sisinnes, i. 861; governor of Syria, 269. 
Slaughter, the greatest that ever wasin 
one battle, 1. 289, 
Sodomites and their associates con- 
 quered, i, 25. | 
mevlomtes burnt with fire from heaven, 
. 27, et seq. 
Sehemt succeeds his. brother Azizus, 
oi de 257, 
Rade of Ttvrea betrays Herod’s se- 
cret order for killing Mariamne, 1 
b29; is put to death. by Herod, 531. 


1638; ; 
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Solomon ,promised to David, i. 228 
born, 234 ; anointed and proclaimed 
king, 254; again anointed and pro- 
claimed, 256; marries Pharaohs 
daughter, 261 ; determines the cause 
of two harlots, 262 ; his power, gran- 
deur, and wisdom, 363 ; his letter te 
Hiram,.264 ; builds the temple, 265 ; 
his addressas to God and the people 
after. it was built, 270; offers sacri- 
fices, 271; builds hehapae a_ royal 
palace, 270; solves the problems pro. 
posed by, the king of Tyre, 274 ; for- 
tifies Jerusalem, and builds otal 
towns, 275; lays a tax on the re- 
maining Fg 276; fits out a 
fleet, ib.; his gr t riches, Q7 1, 278; 
his nee rata of women, 279 ; 
his death, 281. 


Solyma, or Salem, the old name of Je. 


rusalem, L. 220, 

Sosias Jains, with Herod against Anti. 
gonus, 1 . 198; he takes Antigonus 
APP SORE _ carries. him to Antony, 
1 510: 11. 201, 

Souls on pe slain supposed to ba 
placed among the stars, 1. 414. 


‘Speech of Herod to his army, i. 522; 


_to the people, 545; speech of Moses 
te Corah and the people, i i. 118; 
the people before his death, 142. 
Spies sent to view the land of Canaan, 
i. 108; to Jericho, 144; they bring 
back a faithful account, ‘ib: , el seq . 
Spoils of barbarians reposited in He. 


_, red’s temple, i. 547, 


Spoils in war equally divided between 
those that fight and these that guard 
the baggage, i 1. 20 Oe 

Supplicants in Syria used to come with 
a halter about their heads, i Pils 

Sylla, ii, 159, 


Sylleus, first mainister to king Obodas, t. 


"568 ; goes to Rome, 573: accuses _ 
Herolf before Augustus, Ib. ; ; demands 
Salome in marriage, 568; ‘ iE refused, 
ib. ; charged | with several murders, 
: accused before. Augustus, ie 
577 ; sentenced to death, 578. 
Syrian commodities, 1. 47. 


Syrians” hatred to the Jews, ti. 172, 


Tanrrnacte built, 1, 89 ;. its descrip 
. tion, 90; its purification, § 98. 


Tabernacles (feast of,) a great festival 


of the Jews, i. 269. S15 celebrated 


INDEX. 


m war by the leave of king Antiochus, 
449; celebrated for fourteen days 
upon the dedication of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, i. 271 ; Jews then carry boughs 
with fruit, i. 461 ; Jews then fixed ta- 
bernacles in the temples, ii. 431; it 
is celebrated after the Babylonian 
captivity, i. 373. 

Table [of shew-bread,] golden, made by 
Ptolemy, i. 395; with its cups and 
vials, 397. i 

Table in the court of the priests, i. 92. 

Tamar, David’s daughter, 1. 225. 

Tamar, Absalom’s daughter, married to 

~ Rehoboam, i. 243. 

Tartan, i. 332. 

‘Temple upon: Mount Gerizzim, i. 389, 
433, like to that at Jerusalem, 386. 

Temple built by Herod, in honour of 
Augustus, i, 543; il. 207. 

Temple of the golden cal!, u. 327, 

Temples in Egypt, 1.433. 

‘Temples of the Canaanites were to be 
demolished, i. 130. 

Temples of. foreign nations not to be 
plundered, nor their donations taken 
away, i. 132. 

Temples of Hercules and Astarte, at 
‘Pyre, i. 274; of Demus and the 
Graces at Athens, i. 481; of Belus 
at Babylen, 1.°354. £ 

Temple built by Herod at Samaria, i. 
537. 

‘Temple (Herod’s) at Jerusalem de- 
scribed, 1. 546, 11. 382. 

Temple Onion in Egypt built like that 
at Jerusalem, i. 433, 453; i1., 125. 
Temple of Diana at Elymais, i. 419; of 
Dagon at Ashdod, or Azotus, 435 ; of 

- Apollo at Gaza, 460. 

‘lemple of Peace at Rome, il. 483. 

Temple of Jerusalem rebuilt by Zoro- 
babel, i. 361; the Jews hindered in 
building it, 362; they go on by order 
_of Darius, 365; it is finished in seven 
years, 369; lower than Solomen’s 
temple, 546; p!undered by Antiochus 
Epiphanes,:410; taken by Pompey, 
and its most holy place seen by him, 
474; rebuilt by Herod, 545; burnt 

_by Titus, ii. 428 ; ‘Titus goes into the 

most holy place, 429. 

‘emple of Solomon. deserihed, 1.265 et 
seg.3 dedicated by Solomon, 269; 

_, foreigners: could govbut to, a partition- 
wall in Herod’s temple; i«:548 ; ..wo- 
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men excluded the twc inner courts, 
ib.; tax out of the temple-treasure 
remitted, 431; Daniel’s prophecy ful- 
filled, 416. | 

Terah, Abraham’s father, i. 22. 

Terebinth, or turpentine-tree, near He- 
bron, supposed as old as the world, i. 
361. ‘ 

Tero, an old soldier, i. 580; ii. 222 
charged, with treason by Trypho, 1b. 

Thaumastus, ii.: 57. y 

Theatres erected at Jerusalem by He- 
rod, i. 534; at Cesarea, 541. 

Theft, how punished, 1. 138. 

Theodorus, 1.459; uu. 172. 

Theodosius, i. 433. 

Thermusa, 11. 43. * 

Theudas, an impostor, iil, 113. 

Tholomy, i. 480. 

Thummosis, or Tethmosis, king of 
Egypt, li. 480, 492. 

Thrugamma, or Togarmah, 1. 21. 

Tiberius Alexander, ii. 113. /* 

Tiberius Alexander, governor of Alex. 
andria, ii. 278 ; he brings Egypt over 
toVespasian, it. 366. | 

Tiberius the emperor, ii. 43, 251 ; -his 
dilatory proceeedings, 54 ; his prog- 
nostic of asuccessor, ib. ; his death, ib. 

‘Tiglathpileser, 1. 326. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, i, 466, 520 
ii. 52,174. 

Timaus, king of Egypt, il. 479. 

Timidius, i. 77. 

‘Timotheus, i. 417; he is put to. flight 
by Judas, 418. ea 

Tiridates, a. 111,458. 

Tithes and first fruits given to the Le. 
vites, i, 118; their tithes or tenth 
parts given to the priests, 1b. ;. this 
law restored by Hezekiah, 329. 

Titus. Cesar sent.to Alexandria, 293 
brings a great number of troops te 
Vespasian, 297; his piety towards 
his. father, 308; he and Vespasian 
take Jotapata, 313;, his mildness to 
Josephus, 318 ; is sent against Tan 
chem, 321; his valour in this expedi- 
tion, ib.; his speech to his soldiers, 
ib.; takes Tarichee, 323; sent to 
Rome with king Agrippa, to compli- 
ment Galba, 359; arrives at Jerusa- 
lem,.and ,is exposed to great danger, 
374; his great valour, ib, 5; his great 
concern to ,save Jerusalem, 3 By 

and the temple, 417; his. speec 1.40. 


£94 
“his ‘soldiers, 414; his speech to the 
‘Jewish tyrants, 488 ; ascribes. the 
conquest of the city to God, 439 ; 
thanks the army, and dddtidihaitels re 
wards, 444; celebrates ‘his father’s 
and brother’s birthdays, 445 ;: makes 
great shows, 446; comes to Ambinthi, 
450; and to Rome, 451; what per- 
sons ‘he carried: with him forsthe tri: 

~‘umph, ib. ; his approbation of Jose- 
phus’s history, 156; his generosity 
to Josephus, 161. 

Toparchies (three,) or prefectures, mid. 
ed to Judea, 1. 438. Non] 

‘Tower of Babel,-and the Sibyl’s ‘testi- 
mony concerning it, 1. 20. 

Trachonites rebel, 1. 572 

‘Traditions of the Pharisees pinta pe 
i. 454. 

‘Thajan, captain of the'tenth legion, il. 
oll. 

‘Treasure kept in the igh Pi, We. i. 
371, | 

‘Tribes of Israel, Baiia their portions: of 
land by lot, 1. 151. 

Tribute paid out of Judea to Antiochus 
Pius, 1. 449; great men farm such 
tributes; 404 ; poll- -money paid to the 
kings of Syria, 43]; ten thousand 

| drachmee paid out of the temple to 
them, ib.; three hundred talents paid 
by Jonathan to Demetrius, 437 ; 
Jews freed from paying such tribute, 
438; high priest used to pay twenty 
talents tribnte to the kings of Eeypt, 
402; poll-money, crown tax, dc. 
forgiven the principal orders of the 
5 ow 8, “Ib, 

Triumphal ¢ vate at Rome, i. 451. 

"Triumphal pomp described, i. 451 et 
seq. 

Trophies give offence to the Jews, i. 
535. 

Trumpet, its invention, 1. 107. 

Trypho, the tyrant, brings young Anti- 
ochns back to Syrtaa, 1. 4395 his 
perfidious behaviour to ‘Auitiochus, 
443 , draws Jonathan into a snare, 
ib., makes an irruption into Judea, 
444; imposes upon Simon, tb. ; kills 
Jonathan, 445; causes Antioehus to 
be killed, 446; is made king by the 

army, ib 3 is killed at Apamea, 447, 

‘irypho, Ptolemy’s favourite, 1. 407. 

Trypho, He d’s barber, i i. ra 2 a 

Tobal-Cain, i. 14, alg ; 


INDEA, 


Tyrannicus. Priscus, ii.) 282. 

Tyrannus’s deposition, canine ‘Alexan 
der, 1.575 5 1. 220. 

Tyre built, 1. 265 ; oppressed by Ma. 
rion, 1.494 ; besieged 330. 

‘Tyre, the name ofa castle built by, Hyr- 
canus, 1. 408. | 

‘Tyrians, their god Baal, “f 317; ;, their 
ancient records, ii. 481; they beat 

othe Assyrians at.sea, 1. 330; their 
temples of Jupiter Olympuus, of Her- 
cuies; and of Astarte, i. 274; 1. 482. 


VALERIAN, @ decurion, il. 320. 
Valerius, proconsul of Asia, i. 86. 
Varro, 1. 542. 
Varus (Quintilius,) il. 138, 16; comes te 
~succour Lae 31,.23, 243 ; re 

nishes the Ab le ent 33, 243. 

Vashti, i. 376. 

Vatinius, it, 81. 

Veils of the tabernacle, i. 91. 

Ventidius Bassus bribed by Antigonus, f. 
503; sentto repel the Parthians, 1b. ; 
kills: Pacorus in battle, and defeats 
the Parthans, 505. 

Vespasian and ‘Titus’s generosity to- 
wards the Jews, i.. 400; his wars ir 
Judea, 1. 2938 et seq. 

Vindex rebels, 11, 356. 

Vine (gold en) in) Herod’s temple, i. 
5465 another sent to Rome, 471. — 
Vitellius, 1 547; tt. 449; is highly 
treated by the Jews; ll. 47, ol; expe. 
dition against. Aretas, 50; is hagared 
by Tiberius to enter. into an .alhance 

with. Artabanus, 48, 

Vitellius made: emperor after ibe: il. 

» B64 

Ummidius Quadratus, ib. 115. 

Voice heard in the temple, i. 434. 

Vologesses, kingof) Parthia, ou. 171, 
450, he deciares war against Izates, 

458, 

Volumnius, procurator of Syria, i. 573, 
577, 58030 i. 22h. _ 

Vonones, it. 43. : 


Vow of Jephtha, i. 168 et seg. 


Uriah siainy 19232. 
Uzzah smitten by God, i. 226. 


Uzziah, or Azarinh, i..3824 5. burns in 
cense in the ‘temple, bach 3s pamitier, 


~ with the erg , 325, 


Dale 


Wart not begun with foreign nations sll 


~ ambassadors/are sent, i. 140 |) 


& ..20¥ 


INDEX. 


War (laws of) among the Jews, i. 141 ; 
ii. 516. 

War (Jewish) whence begun, ti. 260, 
et seq.; 266,et seq. 

Water of Bethlehem offered to God by 
David, i. 250. 

Witch, cr necromantic woman of Endor, 
i, 213, et seq. ; 

Women’s power, i. 364; their cunning 
in preventing accusations, i. 49; thei 
dress forbidden men, 141; when di- 
vorced, cannot marry without their 
former husband’s consent, 136; Per- 
sian women or wives not to be seen 
by strangers, 1. 876; not allowed to 
be witnesses, 1. 133. 


Xanrurcus, the Syro-Macedonian name 
of the Jewish month Nisan, i. 16. 
Xerxes succeeds Darius, i. 370; his 
letter to Ezra, ib. 

Xylephoria, a festival, when they car- 
ried wood to the temple for the sacri- 
ces, Il. 274. 


Year, two beginnings of Jewish years, 
i. 16. 

Great Year, a period of six handred 
commen years, i. 19. 

\ 

7ABDIEL, 1, 437. 

Zubidus, an Idumeanj 4. 507. 

Zachariah, king of Israel, 1. 824; his 
death, 225, 


&95 


Zachariah, san of Jehoiada, a prophet, 
is stoned, i. 319. 

Zachariah, the prophet, 1. 368, et seq. 

Zacharias, son of Baruch, 11. 348; he 
is murdered in the temple, 349. 

Zacharias, son of Phalek, n. 341. he 

Zachariah, son of Ahaz, is slain by 
Maaseiah, 1. 327. 

Zamaris, ul. 7. 

Zealots ii. 337, 339, 345, et seq. 460 

Zedekiah, or Sedecias, a false prophet, 
i, 301. , 

Zedekiah, or Sedecias, king of Judah, 
i, 8342; revolts, ib.; calls for Jere- 
‘miah’s advice, 344; is carried cap- _ 
tive to Babylon, 345; his death, 
346, 

Zebina (Alexander,) conquered by Anz 
tiochus Grypus, and dies, 1. 452. 
Zeno, styled Cotylas, tyrant of Phila- 

delphia, 1. 448. 

Zenodorus, i. 542; ii. 206; his death, 
i; 543: 

Zerah defeated by Asa, 1. 290. 

Zeuxis, 1. 402, 

Zimri, prince of the Simeonites, 1. 125, 
his speech against Muses, 126. 

Zimri kills Elah, i.291; his death, 
ale. 

Zipporah, Moses’s wife, i. 85. 

Zizon, an Arabian, i. 462. 

Zoilus, a tyrant, i. 457. 

Zorobabel, 1. 363, et seq. 

Zur, king of the Midianites, i. 127. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Ghe Companion ta the Bible. 


In one super-royal volume. 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 
THE FAMILY BIBLE, 
OR HENRY'S, SCOTT'S, CLARKE'’S, GILL’S, OR OTHER COMMENTARIES: 
CONTAINING 
1. Anew, full, and complete Concordance; 

Illustrated with monumental, traditional, and oriental engravings, founded on Butterworth’s, with 
Cruden’s definitions; forming, it is believed, on many accounts, a more valuable work than either 
Batterworth, Cruden, or any other similar book in the language. 


The value of a Cortcordance is now generally understood; and those he have used one, con- 
sider it indispensable in connection with the Bible. 


2. A Guide to the Reading and Study of the Bible; 


being Carpenter’s valuable Biblical Companion, lately published in. London, containing a complete 
history of the Bible, and forming a most excellent introduction to its study. It embraces the evi- 
dences of Christianity, Jewish antiquities, manners, customs, arts, natural history, ée., of the Bible, 
with notes and engravings added. 


3. Complete Biographies of Henry, by Williams; Scott, by his 
son; Doddridge, by Orton ; 
with sketches of the lives and characters, and notices of the works, of the writers on the Seriptures 
who are quoted inthe Commentary, living and dead, American and foreign. 
This part:of the-volume ‘not only:affords a large quantity of interesting and useful reading for 
pious families, but will also bea source of gratification to all those who are in the habit of consuit- 


ing the Commentary ; every one naturally feeling a desire'to know some particulars of the lives and 
characters of those whose opinions he seeks. Appended to this part, will be a 


BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA, 


or list of the best works on the Bible, of all kinds, arranged under their appropriate heads. 
4.. A complete Index.of the Matter contained in the Bible Text. 
5. A Symbolieal Dictionary. 


A very comprehensive and valuable Dictionary of Scripture Symbols, (occupying about fifty-sz. 
closely printed pages,) by Thomas Wemyss, (author of “Biblical Gleanings,” éc.) SOmnPERNG 
Daubuz, Lancaster, Hutcheson, &c. 


6. The Work contains several other Articles, 


Indexes, Tables, &c. é&c., and is, 


7. Llustrated by a:large Plan of Jerusalem, 


identifying, as far as tradition, &c., go, the original sites, drawn on the spot by F. Catherwood, of 
London, architect. Also, two steel engravings of portraits of seven foreign and eight American 
theological writers, and numerous wood engravings. 

The whole forms a desirable and necessary fund of instruction for the use not only of clergymen 
and Sabbath-school teachers, but also for families. When the great amount of matter it must 
contain is considered, it will be deemed exceedingly cheap. 

$47 latin examined ‘ The Companion to the Bible,’ and have been surprised ‘to find so much mform- 
ation introduced into a volume of so moderate a size. It contains a library of sacred Knowledge 
and criticism. It will be useful to ministers who own large libraries, and cannot fail to be an 


invaluable help to every reader ‘of the Bible.” HENRY MORRIS, 
Pastor of Congregational Church, Vermont. 


The above work can be had in several styles of binding. Price varying 
from $1.75 to $5 00. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO'& C078 PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY, SCRIPTURES, 


In one ‘super-royal volume. 

DERIVED PRINCIPALLY FROM THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, 
AND FORMS OF SPEECH, RITES, CLIMATE, WORKS OF ART, AND 
LITERATURE OF THE EASTERN NATIONS: 

EMBODYING ALL THAT Is VALUABLE IN: ‘THE WORKS OF 
ROBERTS, HARMER, BURDER, PAXTON, CHANDLER, 

And the most celebrated.oriental travellers. ..Kmbracing, also the subject of the Fulfilment, of 
‘Prophecy, as exhibited by Keith and others; with descriptions of the present state 
of countries and places mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS, LANDSCAPE: ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM. SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


Edited by Rev. GrorcEe Busu, 


Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New York City University. 

The importance of this work must be obvious, and, being altogether illustrative, without reference 
to doctrines, or other points in which Christians differ, it is hoped it will meet with favour from all 
who love the sacred volume, and that it will be sufficiently interesting and attractive to recommend 
itself, not only to professed Christians of alJ denominations, but also to the general reader. The 
arrangement of the texts illustrated with the notes, in the order of the chapters and verses of the 
authorized version of the Bible, will render it convenient for reference to particular passages; 
while the copious Index at the end will at once enable the reader to turn to every subject discussed 
in the volume. 

This volume is not designed to take the place of Commentaries, but is a distinct department of biblical 
instruction, and may be used as a companion to the sy agi or any other Commentary, or the 


Holy Bible. 
THE EN GRAVINGS. 


in this volume, it is believed, will form no small part of its attractions. . No pains: have been spared 
to procure such as should embellish the work, and, at the same time, illustrate the text. Objec- 
tions that have been made to the pictures commonly introduced into the Bible, as being mere crea- 
tions of fancy and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently conveying false impressions, 
cannot be urged against the pictorial illustrations of this volume. Here the’ fine arts are made 
subservient to utility, the landscape views being, without an exception, matter-of-fact views of places 
mentioned in Scripture, as they appear at the present day; thus in many instances exhibiting, in the 
most forcible manner, to the eye, the strict and Jiteral fulfilment of the remarkable prophecies; “ the 
present ruined and desolate condition of the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Selah, &c., and the coun- 
tries of Edom and Egypt, are astonishing examples, and so completely exemplify, in the most 
minute particulars, every thing which was foretold of them ia the height of their prosperity, that 
no better description can now be given of them than a simple quotation from a chapter and verse 
of the Bible written nearly twor three thousand years ago.” The publishers are enabled to select 
from several collections lately published in London, the proprietor of one of which says that “seve- 
ral distinguished travellers have afforded him the use of nearly Three Hundred Original Sketches” 
of Scfipture places, made upon the spot. “The land of Palestine, it is well known, abounds in 
scenes of the most picturesque beauty. Syria comprehends the snowy heights of Lebanon, and the 
majestic ruins of Tadmor and Baalbec.” mere 
The above work can be had in various styles of binding. 


Price from $1 .50,to $5 00. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDANCE, 


In one volume, royal 8vo. 


A new, full, and complete Concordance; illustrated with monumental, traditional, and oriental 
engravings, founded on Butterworth’s, with Cruden’s definitions; forming, it is believed, on many 
accounts, a more valuable work than either Butterworth, Cruden, or any other similar book in the 
language. 

The value of a Concordance is now generally understood ; and those who have used one, con- 
sider it indispensable in connection with the Bible. Some of the many advantages the Illustrated 
Concordance has over all the others, are, that it contains near two hundred appropriate engravings : 
it is printed on fine white paper, with beautiful large type. 


Price One Dollar. | 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO. & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“LIPPINCOTT’S EDITION OF 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


In order to develope the peculiar nature of the Comprehensive: ‘Bible, it will only be necessary 
to embrace its more prominent features. — 
“Yst. The SACRED TEXT is that of the Authorized Version, and is printed from the edition cor- 
“rected and improved by Dr. Blaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered the standard edition.’ 
2d.'The VARIOUS READINGS are faithfully printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, miretve 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 
3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, great care has been taken to’ fix the date of the particular transac- 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former edition of the Bible. 
4th. The NOTES are exclusively philological and explanatory, and are not tinctured with senti- 
ments of any sect or party. Bone are orectes from the most eminent Biblical critics and com- 
“mentators. 4 
It is hoped that this edition of the Holy Bible will be found to'contain the essence of Biblical 
research and criticism, that lies dispersed through an immense number of volumes. 


Such is the nature and design of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which, from the various | 


~ objects it embraces. the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typography, that it cannot fail of proving acceptable and useful to 
Christians of every denomination. 


In addition,to.the usual references to parallel passages, which are quite full and numerous, the © 


student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of Philological, Critical, Histo- 
"_rical, Geographical, and other valuable notes and remarks, which explain and illustrate the sacred 
text. . Besides the general mtroduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there are introductory and con- 
cluding remarks to each book-=a table of the contents of’the Bible, by which the different portions 
are so arranged as to read in an historical order. 

, Arranged at the top of each page is the period in Teich the prominent events ‘of sacred. history 


i took place. The calculations are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, Julian | 


Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and. other notations of time. 

At the close is inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 

bishop Ussher. Also, a full and valuable index of the subjects contained in the Old and-New Testa- 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate subjects. 

‘ “Mr, Greenfield, the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintend- 

“ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraordinary 


man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, his varied and extensive learning was called into suc- | 


cessful exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincere piety’and a sound judgment. The 
, Hditor of the Christian, Observer, alluding to this work, in an obituary notice of its author, speaks 
of it.as a work of “prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pro- 
found erudition.” 


ee COTT’S EDITION OF 
“THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense in their edition of the Bible; it is printed 
on the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the most substantial © 
and splendid manner, in the following styles: Velvet, with richly gilt ormaments ; Turkey super | 


~ extra, with gilt clasps; and'in numerous others, to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 


ow OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. . 


“Tn our opinion, the Christian public.generally. will feel.under great obligations to the Lathes 
of this work for the beautiful taste, arrangement, and delicate neatness with which they have got 


/»it out. The intrinsic merit of the Bible recommends itself; it needs no tinsel ornament to adorn 
its sacred pages. In this edition every superfluous ornament. has been avoided, and we have pre- 


sented us a perfectly chaste specimen of the Bible, without note or comment. It appears to be just : 


what is needed in every family— the unsophisticated word of God. 


“The size is quarto, printed with beautiful type, on white, sized ert paper, of the finest texture ; 


and most beautiful surface. The publishers seem to have been solicitous to make a perfectly 
unique book,»and» they have accomplished ‘the; object very successfully. We trust that a liberal 


community will afford them ample remuneration for all the expense an outlay they have necessa- . 


rily incurred in its publication. It is a standard Bible. 


"The publishers are — Rapprdbers Grambo & Co., No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadel- 


~ phia.” — eghee Record. 
“A beautiful quarto edition of the Bible, by L., G. & Co. Nothing can exceed the type in clear- 


‘ness. and beauty; the paper is of the finest texture, and the whole execution is exceedin ngly. wa 
ect’ sim- 
waicieayy eee elegance of atyle, without adornment, will probably never find one more to their taste.” 
azine. 


No illustrations or ornamental type are used. 'I'hose who prefer a Bible executed in per 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S ® UBLICATIORS. 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, | 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound.in the most | 


splendid and substantial styles. .Warranted to be correct, and equal.to.the best English editions, at 
much less price. To be, had with er without plates; the publishers having:supplied themselves with 
over fifty steel engravings, by the first artists. 


Baxter’s Comprehensive Bible, 


Royal quarto, containing the various readings and marginal notes ; disquisitions on the genuineness, — 


authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; introductory.and concluding remarks to each 


book; philological and explanatory notes ; table of contents, arranged in historical order; a chro- 
nological index,.and varicusother..matter; forming.a suitable, book for the .study of clergymen, 


Sabbath-school teachers, and students. 


In neat plain binding, from $4 00. to-€5 00.—In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges. from $8 00 to 
. $12 00.—In.do., with splendid plates, $10.00 to $15 00.—In do., bevelled side, gilt-clasps andjillu- | 


minations, $15: 00, to: $25.00. 
The Oxford Quarto Bible, 


Without note or comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat plain binding, from $4 00 to $5 00. —In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, $8 00 to $12 00. 
—In do., with steel engravings, $10 00 to $15 00.—In do., clasps, &c., with plates and. illumina- 
tions, $15 00 to $25 00.—In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, $25 00 to $50 00. 


00 Crown QOctavo : Bible, ' 
Printed with large clear type, making a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to $1 50.—In English Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $1 00 to 


“$2 00.—In do., imitation, &c., $1 50 ta $3 00.—In do., clasps, é&c., $2 50 to $5 00.—In rich velvet, 
with gilt ornaments, $500 to $10 00. x ‘ 


“The Sunday-School’'Teacher’s Polyglot ‘Bible, with Maps, &c., 
In neat plain binding, from 60 cents to $1 00. — In imitation gilt edge, $1 00 to $1.50. —In Turkey, 
super extra, $1 75 to $2 25.—In do. do., with clasps, $2 50 to $3 75.—In velvet, rich gilt orna- 


ments, $3 50 to $8 00. 


The Oxford 18mo., or. Pew. Bible, . 
In neat plain binding, from'50 cents to $1 00.—In imitation gilt edge, $100 to $1 50.—In Turkey, 
super extra, $175 to $2 25.——In do. do., with clasps, $2'50 to’$3'75.—In velvet, rich grit orna- 


ments, $3 50 to $8 00. ; 
Agate 82mo. Bible, 


Printed. with larger type than any,other:small,or pocket,edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In tucks, or pocket-book style, 75 cents to $1 00.— 
In roan, imitation gilt. edge, $1 00 to $1 .50.—In Turkey, super extra, $1 00 to $2.00. —In do. do., 
gilt clasps,'$2°50 to’$3 50.— In velvet, with richgilt ornaments, $3°00 to $7 00. 


32mo. Diamond Pocket Bible ; 
‘The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the; Bible published. \ 
In neat plain. binding, from 30 to 50 cents. —In tucks, or, .pocket-hook. style, 60, cents: to. $1.00, — 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 25.—In Turkey, super extra, $1 00 to $1 50.—In do. do., 
gilt clasps, $1 50 to $2 00,—In velvet, with richly gilt. ornaments, $2:50 to $6 00. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A large assortinent:of BIBLES, bound in the most-splendid and costly:'styles, with gold and silver 
ornaments, suitable for presentation ; ranging in price from $10.00 to $100 00. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and, Agents by.the Publishers. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE ; 


-vAR, DICTION ARY OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY, RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, ALL: RELIGIONS, - 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONS. 
Designed .as a complete Book of Reference on all Religious Subjects, and’ Companion to the Bible ; 


forming a-cheap.and-campact Library.of Religious Knowledge. . Edited by, Rev. J. Newton Brown. 
‘Mustrated by wood-euts, maps, and engravings. on. copper and. steel. »JIn: mannan royal ‘Byo. | 
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